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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


A  tONO  but  interesting  notice,  given  by  M.  Michelet  at  the 
end  of  his  second  volume,  may  be  fitly  inserted  here,  (as  a 
kind  of  preface,)  from  the  explanation  it  affords  of  the  origin 
and  the  sources  of  his  work,  and  its  justification  of  the  new 
and  peculiar  views  which  he  has  taken  of  the  History  of 
France.  After  stating  that  his  speculations  are  chiefly  based 
on  the  authority  of  documents  preserved  in  the  national 
archives,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  A  word  as  to  these  archives,  as  to  the  office  which  lias 
iiade  it  the  author's  duty  to  investigate  the  history  of  our 
»ntiquities,  ana  as  to  the  peaceful  scene  of  his  labors  and 
the  spot  which  inspired  them.  This  work  of  his  is  his  life, 
ft  is  the  almost  necessary  result  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  been  placed ;  a  consideration  which  will  per- 
tiaps  gain  him  some  indulgence  from  the  impartial  reader. 

"  Being  one  of  the  curators  of  the  National  Archives,  and 
one  of  the  professors  at  the  Normal  School,  he  has  for  many 
years  made  the  history  of  his  country  the  grand  object  of  his 
studies:  and,  thanks  to  this  union  of  opportunities,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  impart  the  facts  and  ideas  gleaned  in  this 
rich  depdt  of  the  official  acts  of  the  Monarchy,  to  the  young 
teachers  training  up  in  the  Normal  School,  by  whom  they 
may  in  turn  have  been  diffused  throughout  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom. 

"The  Record,  and  the  Parliamentary  Register  Office,  (Le 
Tresor  des  Charles,  and  the  Collection  des  Registres  du  Parle- 
xent,)  contain  the  bulk  and  the  choice  of  the  archives.  The 
Parliamentary  Registers  fill  the  Sainte  Ckapelle  and  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  The  Record  Office,  and  by  far  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  Archives,  (those  which  belong  to  the 
historical,  demesnial,  and  topographical,  the  legislative  and 
administrative  departments,)  occupy  the  three  palaces  of 
the  Clissons,  Guises,  and  Soubises — thus  crowding  antiquity 
upon  antiquity,  and  history  into  history.  The  entrance  to 
the  royal  colonnade  of  the  palace  of  the  Soubises  is  guarded 
by  a  tower,  of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and,  on  entering,  you  can  well  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
haughty  device  of  their  ancestors,  the  Rohans,  '  Roi  je  n<> 
suts,  prince  ne  daigne,  Rohan  je  suls.* 

"The  Record  Office  (Tresors  des  Chartes)  contains  m  its 
registers  a  series  of  the  acts  of  the  government  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  its  charters  the  diplomatic  acts 
of  the  middle  age,  and  among  others,  those  which  effected 
the  union  of  the  provinces,— the  title-deeds  of  the  monarchy, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  Leg  droits  du,  roi,  (the  king's  rights.) 
These  constituted  the  ancient  arsenal,  whence  our  kings 
drew  forth  weapons  to  breach  the  strongholds  of  feudality. 
Philippe-Augustus  concentrated  them  at  Paris ;  where  they 
were  intrusted,  at  one  time,  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals ;  at 
another,  to  the  monarch's  own  chaplain,  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  Sainte  C/iapelle ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  attorney-general. 
fn  the  list  of  these  keepers  of  the  records  (Tresoriers  des 
Charles]  the  names  of  Buda:us  and  the  two  De  Thous  are 
conspicuous.  The  destinies  of  this  precious  deposite  were 
ao  other  than  those  which  attended  the  monarchy ,  and 
whenever  royalty  displayed  strength  and  vigor,  the  Record 
Office — a  real  treasury,  from  which  titles,  castles,  and  often 
nrovinces  could  be  fished  out— partooK  of  the  movement. 
The  first  inventory  of  these  documents  was  drawn  up  by 
order  of  the  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  a  greedy  race.  Charles 
V.,  a  good  scholar  and  a  man  of  business,  when  France, 
after  her  wars  with  the  English,  sought  to  recruit  herself, 
rislted  the  office,  and  was  distressed  by  the  confusion 


which  prevailed  in  it,  (A.  D.  1371 ;)  It  *  as  an  image  of  tl.c 
confusion  which  distracted  his  kingdom.  New  inventories 
were  drawn  up  by  orders  of  Louis  XI.  and  of  Charles  VIII 
The  disorder  of  the  office  is  at  its  height  in  Henry  the 
Third's  time,  assisted  by  learned  men,  like  Brisson  and  Du 
Tillet,  who  carry  off  and  dispose  its  treasures  while  em 
ployed  in  it  on  the  king's  service.  Du  Tillet  was  bnsy  at  the 
time  on  his  grand  work,  La.  France  Jincicnne,  of  which  he 
published  various  portions.  It  was  reserved  for  Richelieu 
to  carry  into  execution  a  complete  inventory  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to  enrich 
and  invigorate  the  archives.  He  had  castles  razed  to  the 
ground  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  anil  all  records  and 
title-deeds  secured.  He  was  a  great  and  wonderful  col- 
lector of  antiquities  of  the  sort.  The  blood-hounds  which 
he  employed  in  this  diplomatic  hunt,  the  Dupins,  Godefrob,  / 
Galands,  and  Marcas,  pursued  their  quarry  with  indefatiga- 
ble  zeal,  collecting,  cataloguing,  and  interpreting.  One  of  the 
chief  results  of  this  quest  is  the  publication  of  the  Droits 
du,  Roy,  by  Pierre  Du  Puy;  a  learned  and  curious  book, 
crammed  with  learning,  and  marked  by  the  most  unblush- 
ing obsequiousness.  There  may  be  read  how  our  kings  are 
lawful  sovereigns  of  England,  how  they  were  always  mas- 
ters of  Brittany,  how  Lorraine,  originally  a  dependency  of  the 
French  kingdom  of  Austrasia  and  Lotharingia,  was  usurped 
by  the  emperor.  &c.  This  was  the  kind  of  condition  service- 
able to  a  minister  bent  upon  carrying  out  the  centralization 
of  France.  On  went  Du  Puy,  digging  into  the  archives, 
discovering  claims  unheard-of  before,  and  giving  a  color 
to  titles  more  or  less  legitimate.  The  Keeper  of  records 
marched  as  a  conqueror  in  the  van  of  armies.  Thus,  when 
a  pretext  was  wanted  for  seizing  Lorraine,  Du  Puy  was 
dispatched  to  the  archives  of  the  Trois-Eveches — and  the 
duke  was  then  summoned  to  show  his  titles.  In  like  man- 
ner Languedoc  was  challenged  by  Galand  to  produce  written 
proof  of  its  law  of  freehold,  (droit  de  franc-aleu.)  It  was 
vain  to  allege  prescriptive  rights,  tradition,  and  immemorial 
possession — our  record-hunters  would  have  parchment. 

"This  magazine  of  diplomatic  lawsuits  and  depot  of  in 
numerable  doubtful  rights  was  guarded  by  a  formidable 
mystery.  It  could  not  be  consulted  without  a  lettre-de-cachet 
to  the  keeper ;  and  his  office  was  at  last  united  with  the 
attorney-generalship  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  A  man 
who  had  managed  to  procure  copies  of  some  of  the  records, 
and  had  traded  in  them,  was  proceeded  against  by  M. 
D'Aguesseau,  and  banished  to  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues 
from  Paris. 

"The  confiscations  under  the  monarchy  had  been  tne 
making  of  the  Record  Office  as  regards  chartes :  the  confis- 
cations during  the  Revolution  have  made  our  archives  what 
they  now  are.  In  the  old  Record  Office,  thenceforward  pro- 
scribed, the  records  of  St.  Denys,  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 
and  of  numerous  other  monasteries,  were  deposited.  Vene- 
rable and  fragile  papyri,  which  still  bear  the  names  of  Childe- 
bert  and  of  Clotaire,  quitted  their  ecclesiastical  asylums,  and 
appeared  at  this  great  review  of  the  dead.  In  this  rapid  and 
forced  accumulation  of  such  numbers  of  deeds,  many  wert  / 
lost  and  many  deslroyed.  Parchments  had  their  revolu 
tionary  tribunal  as  well  as  men.  It  was  entitled  Bureau 
du  tirage  des  litres,  (office  for  the  selection  of  titles,)  and  its 
judgments  were  quick  and  terrible.  Quantities  of  document! 
came  within  the  murderous  specification  of  feudal  title;  t 
phrase  which  settled  their  fate.  The  Revolutionary  confli 
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ention,  nut  relying,  as  the  Monarchical  one  had  done,  on  the 
authority  of  tests  and  written  titles  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  parchments  so  specified.  Its  only  test  was  the  Con- 
irat  Social,  as  the  Koran  was  his  who  burnt  the  Alexandrian 
lilirary. 

"  II' the  Revolution  did  litlle  to  advance  knowledge  by  the 
critical  examination  of  ancient  monuments,  it  was  of  im- 
mense benefit  by  concentrating  all  such  treasures.  It  blew 
aside  the  dust  of  centuries,  and  emptied  the  contents  of 
monasteries,  castles,  and  other  receptacles  on  one  common 
floor.  The  Louvre  was  thus  literally  filled  with  papers,  the 
very  windows  being  blocked  up  by  the  rolls,  so  that  the 
keeper  nr'the  records  had  to  hire  many  rooms  of  the  Acad- 
emy, 'lo  carry  on  researches  among  those  crowded  reposi- 
tories, candies  were  required  at  noonday.  The  Revolution 
let  in  lignt,  onre  and  for  ever,  into  this  'excessive  dark.' 

"  The  Du  Puys  and  the  Marcas  of  this  second  epoch  (as 
regards  learning  only)  were  two  deputies  of  the  Convention, 
MM.  Camus  and  Daunou.  The  first,  a  true  Gaul,  like  his 
predecessor  Du  Puy,  served  the  republic  with  the  same  zeal 
that  Du  l'uy  had  done  the  monarchy.  His  successor,  M. 
Duunou.  was,  properly  speaking,  the  founder  of  the  Archives; 
iiml,  at  this  date,  the  Archives  of  France  had  become  those 
of  the  world.  His  is  the  honor  of  classifying  the  prodigious 
IIKISS.  It  was  a  glorious  time  for  the  Archives.  While  M. 
Uaru  was  opening,  for  the  first  time,  the  mysterious  reposi- 
tories of  Venice,  M.  Daunou  was  receiving  the  sjioils  of  the 
Vatican.  On  the  other  hand,  the  archives  of  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Belgium  were  arriving  from  the  north  and  the 
Kt,uth  at  the  Palace  of  the  Soubises.  Two  of  our  colleagues 
had  gone  to  fetch  those  of  Holland. 

"  Now,  the  Archives  of  France  are  no  longer  those  of  Eu- 
rope. The  traces  of  the  inscriptions  over  the  doors  of  our 
halls,  as  Bullet,  Daterie,  &c.,  remain  to  remind  us  of  our 
losses.  However,  we  still  have  about  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  documents,  (cartons.)'  Although  the  provinces  re- 
fuse to  intrust  us  with  their  archives,  as  do  several  of  the 
offices  of  our  ministers,  they  will  be  forced  to  get  rid  some 
day  of  the  accumulating  mass.  The  day  will  be  ours,  for  we 
are  death.  All  gravitates  to  us,  and  every  revolution  turns 
to  our  profit.  We  need  only  wait  patiens  guia  aternus — in 
patience  since  we  die  not. 

"Sooner  or  later,  conquering  and  conquered  come  to  us. 
We  have  the  monarchy,  safe  and  sound,  from  its  alpha  to 
its  omega,  the  charier  of  Childebert  by  the  side  of  the  testa- 
ment of  Louis  XVI.  We  have  the  republic  in  our  iron  chest, 
the  keys  of  the  Bastille,  the  minute  of  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man,  the  vows  of  the  deputies,  and — the  great 
republican  machine— the  stamp  of  the  assignats.  Even  the 
papacy  has  left  us  something.  The  pope  has  resumed  his 
archives ;  but,  by  way  of  reprisal,  we  keep  the  litter  on  which 
he  was  borne  to  the  consecration  of  the  emperor.  And,  to- 
gether with  these  bloody  playthings  of  Providence,  we  have 
the  unchangeable  standard  of  measure,  which  is  referred  to 
every  year :  the  temperature  of  the  archives  is  invariable. 

"As  for  me,  when  I  first  entered  these  catacombs  of 
manuscripts,  this  wonderful  necropolis  of  national  monu- 
ments, I  would  willingly  have  exclaimed,  like  the  German 
on  entering  the  monastery  of  St.  Vannes — 'This  is  my  rest 
lor  ever :  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired  it !' 


"However,  I  was  not  slow  to  discern  in  the  midst  of  the 
apparent  silence  of  these  galleries,  a  movement  and  a  mur- 
ruur  which  were  not  those  of  death.  These  papers  and 
parchments,  so  long  deserted,  desired  no  better  than  to  be 
restored  to  the  light  of  day;  yet  are  they  not  papers,  but 
lives  of  men,  of  provinces,  and  of  nations.  First,  the  families 
and  the  fiefs,  blazoned  in  their  dust,  protested  against  their 
being  forgotten.  The  provinces  rose  up,  alleging  that  cen 
tralization  had  been  deceived  in  supposing  them  annihilated. 
The  ordonnances  of  our  kings  asserted  that  they  had  not 
been  repealed  by  the  multitude  of  modern  laws.  Had  one 
listened  to  them  all,  as  the  grave-digger  observed  of  a  field 
of  battle,  not  one  ought  to  have  been  dead.  All  lived  and 
spoke,  and  surrounded  the  author  with  an  army  speaking  J 
hundred  tongues,  which  were  roughly  silenced  by  the  lojit 
voice  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire. 

*"'  Softly,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  proceed  in  order,  if  you 
please.  All  of  you  have  your  claim  on  history.  The  indi- 
vidual is  good,  that  is,  as  individual ;  the  general,  as  general 
Feudalism  is  in  the  right,  the  monarchy  more  so,  and.  still 
more,  the  Empire.  Inm  yours,  Godfrey — yours,  Richelieu — 
yours,  Bonaparte  !  The  province  shall  revive ;  the  ancient 
differences  of  France  will  be  characterized  by  strongly-de 
fined  geographical  distinctions:  it  shall  revive,  but  only  on 
condition  of  allowing  these  differences  gradually  to  \vc;:r 
out,  and  a  homogeneous  whole,  or  country,  to  succeed. 
Revive,  monarchy;  revive,  France!  Let  but  one  great 
erfi»rt  at  classification  serve  as  a  clue  through  this  chaos. 
To  systematize  on  this  wise,  although  imperfectly,  may 
serve.  Though  the  head  be  badly  set  ii|>on  the  shoulders, 
and  the  leg  fit  badly  to  the  thigh,  to  revive  is  yet  something. 

"And,  as  I  breathed  on  their  dust,  I  saw  them  rise  up. 
They  raised  from  tl>s  sepulchre,  one  the  hand,  the  other 
the  head,  as  in  the  .ast  Judgment  of  Michel-Angelo,  or  in 
the  Dance  of  Death.  This  galvanic  dance,  which  they  per- 
formed around  me,  I  >ave  essayed  to  reproduce  in  this  work. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  find  it  neither  sightly  nor  true.  In 
particular,  they  will  ae  offended  with  the  harshness  of  the 
provincial  contrasts  that  I  have  represented.  My  reply  to 
these  critics  is,  that  it  may  very  well  be,  that  they  do  not 
recognise  their  ancestors ;  since,  of  all  people,  we  French 
are  chief  possessors  of  the  gift  desired  by  the  ancieni — the 
gift  of  forgetting.  The  songs  of  Roland  and  of  Renaud,  &.C., 
have  indisputably  been  popular;  the  fabliaux  succeeded 
them;  and  all  this  was  already  so  remote  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  Joachim  Du  Bellay  expressly  says — 'In  our 
old  literature,  there  is  but  the  Romance  of  the  Rose.'  In 
Du  Bellay's  time,  France  was  Rabelais ;  at  a  later  period, 
Voltaire.  Rabelais  is  now  a  sealed  book  to  the  generality; 
Voltaire  is  already  less  read  ;  and  so  we  go  on  changing, 
8Jjd  forgetting  ourselves. 

"The  France  of  the  present  day,  in  its  oneness  and  iden 
tity,  may  very  well  forget  that  old,  heterogeneous  France, 
which  I  have  described.  The  Gascon  may  not  choose  to 
recognise  Gascony,  nor  the  Provencal,  Provence;  to  which 
I  answer,  that  there  is  no  longer  a  Provence  or  a  Gascony, 
but  a  France.  This  France  I  now  present  with  all  the 
differences  of  its  ancient  and  original  divarication  into  pro- 
vinces. The  latter  volumes  of  my  history  will  show  her  in 
her  unity." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CELTS    AND    IBERIANS. 

"  THE  Gauls,"  says  Strabo,  following  the 
philosopher  Posidonius,  "  are  universally  madly 
fond  of  war,  hot  in  temper,  and  quick  to  fight ; 
in  all  other  respects  simple,  and  void  of  malice. 
Hence,  when  provoked,  they  march  multitudi- 
nously,  openly,  and  incautiously  straight  against 
the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  easily  out-generalled  ; 
since  they  may  be  drawn  on  to  engage  where 
and  when  one  chooses,  and  for  any  cause,  being 
ever  ready  for  battle,  even  though  armed  only 
with  their  own  natural  strength  and  audacity. 
Yet  are  they  easily  persuaded  to  useful  employ- 
ments, and  susceptible  of  culture  and  literary 
instruction.  Presuming  on  their  gigantic  build 
and  numbers,  they  soon  collect  in  large  multi- 
tudes, of  their  own  free-will  and  accord,  and 
at  once  take  side  with  the  injured  party."*  Such 
is  the  first  glance  cast  by  philosophy  on  the 
most  sympathetic  and  perfectible  of  the  races 
of  man. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF  THE  GAULS  AND  IBERIANS. 

The  genius  of  these  Gauls  or  Celts  is  at  first 
a  mere  restless  activity,  prompting  to  attack 
and  conquest :  it  was  through  war  that  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  came  into  contact  and  inter- 
mingled. A  warring  and  noisy  race,  they  over- 
run the  world,  sword  in  hand,  led  on,  it  would 
seem,  less  by  greed,  than  by  a  vain  and  uneasy 
desire  to  see,  know,  and  busy  themselves  with 
every  thing  ;  bursting  and  destroying  through 
mere  inability  to  create.  With  their  large, 
fair,  soft,  and  succulent  bodies,  they  are  the  in- 
fants of  the  nascent  world  ;  elastic  and  impul- 
sive, but  neither  enduring  nor  persevering  ;f 

*  Zwi'ttyai/axroCiTEf  roTj  d6txcia6ai  SoKovatv  del  TiZv  TrArj' 
tlov.  Strabo,  1.  iv.  195. 

t  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  v.  c.  28.  ToTctc  aapll  KaOvypoi  xn\  \CVKO(. 
«-Appian.  apud  Scriptores  Rerum  Francicarum,  1.  i  4Gi. 
- 


fierce  in  their  joys,  vast  in  theii  hopes,  and  vain 
— for  as  yet  nothing  has  withstood  them.  They 
would  go  and  see  for  themselves  what  manner 
of  man  was  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  that  Alexan- 
der, at  whose  sight  kings  fainted  through  dread.* 
"  What  do  you  fear  ]"  inquired  the  man  of  ter- 
ror :  "  The  sky  falling,"!  was  a^  4'ie  answer 
he  got.  Heaven  itself  had  little  terror  for  them  ; 
they  returned  its  thundersj  with  flights  of  ar- 
rows. Did  ocean  rise  and  invade  the  land, 
they  did  not  refuse  its  challenge,  but  marched 
upon  it  sword  in  hand.fy  Never  to  give  way 
was  their  point  of  honor  :  they  would  often 
scorn  to  quit  a  house  in  flames. ||  No  people 
held  their  lives  cheaper.  There  were  of  them 
who  would  undertake  to  die  for  a  trifle  of  money 
or  a  little  wine,  would  step  upon  their  sleeping  - 
places,  distribute  the  wine  or  money  among 
their  friends,  lie  down  on  their  shields,  and  of- 
fer their  throat  to  the  knife. ^f 

Their  banquets  seldom  ended  without  a  fray  ; 
the  thigh  of  the  animal  on  the  board  was  the 
right  of  the  bravest,**  and  each  would  be  he. 
Next  to  fighting,  their  greatest  pleasure  was  to 
crowd  round  the  stranger,  seat  him  among  them, 
whether  he  liked  or  not,  and  make  him  tell  them 
tales  of  distant  lands  ;  for  these  barbarians  were 

*  Pint,  in  Alex.  c.  96.  Long  after  Alexander's  death, 
Cassander,  who  had  become  king  of  Macedonia,  walking 
one  day  at  Delphi,  and  examining  the  statues,  suddenly 
came  upon  that  of  Alexander,  when  he  was  so  struck  by  it, 
that  he  fell  trembling,  and  «vas  seized  with  a  giddiness. 

t  . . . .  Ei  11)1  apa  b  oiipavj;  aiirais  ixmiooi.  Strabo,  1.  vii. 
302.  (These  were  Getas.  They  had  been  encountered  and 
subdued  by  Darius,  in  his  famous  expedition  against  tho 
European  Scythm,  514  years  B.  c.  Alexander  found  thon» 
inhabiting  the  same  locality  on  the  western  shores  of  th« 
Ku.vine,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  afterwaids.)  TRAV«- 

LAT  OR. 

i  Aristot.  de  Morib.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 

$  .(Elian.  1.  xii.  c.  523.  Tuni/u  r«i  (1^17  <r«i  ra  Mpara  irpa- 
ereiovTcs. — Aristot.  Eudemior.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Qi  KiXrui  npdt  rd 
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OnTiic  or  Celttv  .ace. 
Oratorical  genius. 


CELTS  AND  IBERIANS. 


Iberians. 

Contrast  between  the  two 


J  B.  C 


Insatiably  eager  ?nd  curious,  and  pressed  stran- 
gers, seizing  them  in  the  markets  and  highways.' 
'and  compelling  them  to  talk.*  They  v.ere 
themselves  formidable  and  indefatigable  talkers, 
highly  figurative  in  their  speech,  pompous  and 
ludicrously  grave  with  their  guttural  tones,f 
and  it  was  quite  a  business  in  their  assemblies 
to  secure  the  speaker  from  interruption  ;  inso- 
much that  it  was  the  office  of  one  man  to  en- 
force silence,  which  he  did  by  proceeding  with 
drawn  sword  to  the  party  interrupting,  and,  at 
'-he  third  summons,  cutting  off  a  large  piece  of 
his  dress,  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  further 
wear.J 

Another  race,  the  Iberians,  appear  early  in 
the  south  of  Gaol,  along  with  the  Gauls,  and 
even  before  them.  This  people,  whose  type  and 
language  have  been  preserved  in  the  Basque 
mountains,  were  moderately  endowed  with  na- 
tural gifts,  a  laborious,  agricultural,  mining 
race,  attached  to  the  soil  for  its  products — me- 
tals and  corn.fy  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
they  were  primitively  as  warlike  as  they  be- 
came when  driven  into  the  Pyrenees  by  the 
conquerors  of  the  south  and  of  the  north,  and 
finding  themselves  in  their  own  despite  guardi- 
ans of  the  defiles,  they  were  so  repeatedly  in- 
vaded, bruised,  and  hardened  by  war.  Once 
Roman  tyranny  impelled  them  to  an  heroic  de- 
spair ;  but  generally  their  courage  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  resistance, ||  as  that  of  the  Gauls 
has  been  in  attack.  The  Iberians  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  love  of  distant  expeditions 
and  adventurous  wars.  Some  of  their  tribes, 
indeed,  emigrated,  but  unwillingly,  and  driven 
forth  by  more  powerful  nations. 

The  Gauls  and  the  Iberians  were  a  complete 
contrast :  the  latter  with  their  rough  black  gar- 
ments, and  hair- woven  boots  ;^[  the  Gaulf,  ar- 
rayed in  showy  stuffs,  fond  of  bright  and  varied 
colors,  such  as  compose  the  plaid  of  the  modern 
Scottish  Gael.**  or  else  almost  naked,  but  with 

*  Diod.  Sic.  1.  v.  p.  30G.— Osesar,  Bell.  Gall.  I.  iv.  c.  5. 
Est  auteiii  hoc  Gallicse  consuetuilinis  nt  et  viatorcs  etiain 
invitos  consistere  cogant  .  .  .  .  et  inercatores  in  oppidis 
vulgus  circumsistat,  &.c. 

t  Diedor.  Sic.  1.  iv.  Eioi  KOI  rais  $i,iraT$  /?aotJr;xoi,  xal 
ffa»>rtA<3y  Tpay60&M>or  Kara  &i  ra;  fyiAetif  dpaxvMyoi,  nal 
aiVij^iurtoi  xal^  TO  rroAAa  aiVirrfycj/oi  avi/{iti<ixiKajf  •  TruAAu 
6i  Atyovrtj  iv  {mtp0o\ats 

J  "Oaov  a-xpriarov  TrotijtTai  rd  Ao«)r<i>.  Stnlio,  I",  iv  up. 
6cr.  R.  Fr.  i.  30. — I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  noticing 
how  much  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  struek  with 
the  rhetorical  genius  and  noisy  character  of  the  Gauls. 
Livy  terms  them,  "a  people  born  for  vain  tumults."  The 
public  criers,  trumpeters,  and  advocates  were  often  Gauls. 
"  An  Insubrian,"  says  Cicero,  (Fragm.  Or.  contra  Pisonein,} 
"  that  is,  a  salesman  and  a  erier."  See,  also,  the  whole  of 
the  oration  pro  Fonteio.  Cato  says,  (in  Charisio'!  I  quote 
from  memory,)  "The  Gauls,  for  the  most  part,  assiduously 
cultivate  two  things — valor  and  oratorical  smartness."  Dio- 
durus  Siculus  (1.  iv.)  calls  them  "  boasters,  braggarts,  and 
full  of  theatrical  dNjtlay." 

8  Strabo,  1.  iv.— Cssar,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  iii.  c.  20. 
The  Iberi  must  not  be  confounded  wjth  their  neighbors, 
the  Cantabri.    The  distinction  between  them  is  clearly  es- 
tablished by  5I.\V.de  Ilumboldt  in  his  admirable  little  work 
nn  the  Basque  language.     See  Appendix. 
If  Tpi\(vaf  eiAoucri  tviipTAas*     Diodor. 
**  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  v.    "They  wear  dyed  tunics,  flowered 
with  colors  of  every  kind,  and  trews,"  and  striped  cloaks, 
(H.--U  ni'd  with  a  buckle,  and  divided  into  numerous  many- 


their  white  chests  and  gigantic  limbs  laden  with 
massive  golden  chains.*  The  Iberians  wern 
divided  into  petty  mountain  tribes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  seldom  contracted  alliance, 
through  an  excess  of  confidence  in  their  owu 
strength.  The  Gauls,  on  the  contrary,  readily 
collected  in  large  hordes,  encamping  in  large 
villages,  in  large  exposed  plains,  and  talkers, 
laughers,  and  haranguers  as  they  were,  willing- 
ly associated  with  strangers,  and  became  in- 
timate with  new  faces,  mingling  with  all  and  in 
all,  dissolute  through  levity,  and  blindly  and  at 
random  abandoning  themselves  to  infamous 
pleasures  ;f  (the  brutality  of  drunkenness  was 
rather  the  failing  of  the  German  stock  ;)  in 
short,  theirs  were  all  the  qualities  and  vices 
that  result  from  quick  sympathy.  These  hila- 
rious comrades  were  not  to  be  too  implicitly  con- 
fided in.  They  were  early  addicted  to  banter- 
ing, (gaber,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  middle  ages.) 
They  passed  their  word  without  a  thought  of  its 
being  obligatory,  promised,  then  laughed,  and 
there  an  end.  (Ridendo  fidem  J "ranger •€,  "  they 
broke  faith  with  a  jest." — TIT.  Liv.) 

The  Gauls  did  not  rest  contented  with  driv- 
ing the  Iberians  into  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  cross- 
ing that  natural  barrier,  settled  under  their  own 
name,  in  the  south  and  northwestern  angles  of 
the  peninsula,  whereas  in  the  centre  they  amal- 
gamated with  the  conquered,  and  took  the  names 
of  Celtiberians  and  Lusitanians.J 

It  was  at  the  same  epoch,  (B.  c.  1 600-1 50G.) 
or  perhaps  previously,  that  the  Iberian  tribes  of 
the  Sicani  and  the  Ligorfy  passed  from  Spain 
into  Gaul  and  Italy;  in  which  latter  country, 
as  in  Spain,  the  Gauls  attacked  them,  and  cross- 
ing the  Alps  (B.C.  1400-1000)  under  the  desig- 
nation of  Ambra,\\  (the  valiant,)  confined  the 
Ligures  within  the  mountainous  coast  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Arno,  while  they  drove  the  Si- 
cani as  far  as  Calabria  and  Sicily. 

PHOENICIAN    AND    GRECIAN    COLONIES 

(B.  c.  1200-600.) 

In  both  peninsulas  the  conquering  Celts  amal- 
gamated with  the  inhabitants  of  the  central 

colored  squares.1*  So  Virgil,  (^Eneid.  1.  viii.  600,)  "They 
glitter  in  their  striped  cloaks."  Elsewhere  I  have  collected 
ether  parallel  passages. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  v.    "  They  wear  bracelets  and  armlets, 
and  round  their  necks  thick  rings,  all  of  gold,  and  cosily 
finger-rings,  and  even  golden  corslets." 
Virgil.  ^Eneid.  1.  viii.  C59. 
"Fair  golden  tresses  grace  the  comely  train, 
And  ev'ry  warrior  wears  a  golden  chain. 
Enibroidcr'il  vests  their  snowy  limbs  unfold. 
And  their  rich  robes  are  all  adorn'd  with  gold." 
t  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  v.  ap.  Ser.  R.  Fr.  i.  3)0.— Strabo,  1.  iv.— 
Athen.  1.  xiii.  c.  8. — At  a  later  period,  traces  of  the  licfn- 
liousness  which  prevailed  in  ancient  Gaul  are  observable  in 
the  Irish  and  British  Celts.    Lelaml,  t.  i.  p.  14,  says,  that 
the   Irish  considered  adultery  "a  pardonable  gallantry." 
O'Halloran,  i.  3!)4. — I/anfranc,  St.  Anselm,  and  Pojie  Adrian 
in  his  famous  bull,  addressed  to  Henry  II,  upbraid  them 
with  incest. — See  Usser.  Syl.  epist.  70,  1(4,  O.l. — St.  Bernard 
in  Vit.  S.  Malach.  1932.  sqq.    Girald.  Camlir.  742,  74:i. 

J  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  v. — Isidori  Originum,  1.  ix. — Plin.  1  iii 
c.  3. 

Siberian  hinhlander*.  W.  de  Hnmboldt.    See  Appeiidii 
See  Am.  Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gaulois.  i.  10. 
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plains,  while  the  vanquished  Iberians  kept  their 
ground  at  either  end,  in  Liguria  and  in  Sicily, 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Bcetica.  The  Italian 
Gauls,  the  Ambra,  occupied  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Po,  and  spread  into  the  peninsula  as  far 
as  trie  mouth  of  t'he  Tiber.  They  were  subse- 
quently subjected  by  the  Rasenae  or  Etrusci, 
whose  empire  was  at  a  later  period  hemmed  in 
oy  new  Celtic  emigrations  between  the  Macra, 
'the  Tiber,  and  the  Apennines. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  Gallic  world.  In 
Italy  and  in  Spain,  its  young,  soft,  floating  ele- 
ment was  early  altered  by  intermixture  with 
the  indigenes ;  whereas  in  Gaul  it  would  have 
been  long  rolled  to  and  fro  by  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  barbarism,  had  not  a  new  element  from 
without  infused  into  it  a  principle  of  stability, 
a  social  idea. 

Two  people,  the  Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians, 
were  the  leaders  of  civilization  at  this  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  The  Tyrian  Hercules  was 
at  this  time  sailing  through  every  sea,  buying 
and  transporting  from  each  country  its  most 
precious  products.  He  did  not  overlook  the  fine 
garnets  of  the  coast  of  Gaul,  or  the  coral  of  the 
Hieres ;  and  inquired  into  the  precious  mines 
which  then  cropped  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Alps.*  He 
came,  and  returned,  and  at  last  settled.  At- 
tacked by  Albion  and  Ligor,  (both  names  sig- 
nify mountaineer, \)  the  sons  of  Neptnne,  he 
would  have  been  overcome,  had  not  Jupiter  re- 
inforced his  failing  arrows  with  a  shower  of 
stones,  which  still  cover  the  plain  of  Crau  in 
Provence.  The  victorious  god  founded  Nemau- 
sus,  (Nimes,)  sailed  up  the  Rh&ne  and  the 
Saone,  slew  in  his  lair  the  robber  Taurisk,  and 
built  Alesia  in  the  territory  of  the  ^Edui,  (pays 
d'Autun.)  Before  leaving,  he  laid  down  the 
highway  which  crossed  the  Col  de  Tende,  and 
led  from  Italy  across  Gaul  into  Spain  ;  and  it 
was  upon  this  foundation  that  the  Romans  built 
the  Aurelian  and  Domitian  ways,  (viae.) 

In  this,  as  in  other  directions,  the  Phoeni- 
cians did  but  open  a  path  for  the  Greeks  ;  be- 
ing followed  by  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes,  who 
were  themselves  supplanted  by  the  lonians  of 
Phocea,  the  founders  of  Marseilles,  (B.  c.  600- 
587.)  This  city,  planted  so  far  from  Greece, 
subsisted  by  miracle.  Landward  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  Gallic  and  Ligurian  tribes, 
who  did  not  suffer  it  to  take  an  inch  of  ground 
without  a  battle.  Seaward  it  had  to  encounter 
the  huge  fleets  of  the  Etruscans  and  Carthagi- 
nians, who  had  organized  so  sanguinary  a  mo- 
nopoly coastwise,  that  for  a  stranger  to  trade  in 
Sardinia  was  death  by  drowning. J  In  every 
way,  success  crowned  the  Massilians.  They 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing,  without  their 

*  Strabo,  1.  iii.  iv. 

t  Mb,  in  Gaelic,  mountain.— Gor,  in  the  Basque  tongue, 
elevated.  W.  de  Huniboldt. 

J  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  "  The  Carthaginians  drowned  all  stran- 
gers whom  they  found  coasting  <o  Sardinia,  or  to  the 
Straits." 


drawing  the  sword,  the  Etruscan  navy  destroy- 
ed in  a  single  battle  by  the  Syracusans,  and 
then  of  beholding  the  annihilation  of  all  the 
commercial  states — of  Etruria,  Sicily,  and  Car- 
thage— by  Rome.  Carthage,  in  her  fall,  left 
an  immense  held,  which  Marseilles  might  well 
have  coveted ;  but  it  was  not  for  the  humble 
ally  of  Rome,  for  a  city  without  territory,  and 
a  people  of  plain  and  thrifty  character,  but  more 
mercantile  than  political,  and  who,  instead  of 
gaining  over  and  incorporating  with  themselves 
the  barbarians  in  their  vicinity,  were  ever  at 
war  with  them,  to  aspire  to  such  a  part.  How 
ever,  through  good  conduct  and  perseverance, 
the  Massilians  managed  to  extend  their  estab- 
lishments along  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  Cape  St.  Martin ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  far  as  the  early  Carthaginian  colonies. 
Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  Eaube,  St.  Gilles, 
Agde,  Ampurias,  Denia,  and  some  other  towns,* 
were  founded  by  them. 

While  Greece  began  the  civilization  of  the 
southern  shore,  northern  Gaul  received  its  own 
from  the  Celts  themselves.  A  new  Celtic  tribe, 
the  Cymry  or  Cumry,  (Cimmerii  ?f)  came  to 
join  the  Gauls,  (B.  c.  631-587.)  The  new- 
comers, who  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the 
centre  of  France,  on  the  Seine  and  the  Loire, 
were,  it  appears,  of  more  serious  and  stable 
character.  Less  indisposed  to  restraint,  they 
were  governed  by  a  sacerdotal  corporation — 
the  Druids.  The  primitive  religion  of  the 
Gauls,  which  yielded  to  the  Cymric  Druidisrn, 
was  a  natural  religion,  gross  undoubtedly,  and 
far  from  having  reached  that  systematic  form 
which  it  subsequently  acquired  among  the  Irish 
Gael.J  That  of  the  Cymric  Druids,  as  far  as 
it  is  discernible  through  the  barren  notices  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  much-altered  traditions  of 
the  modern  Welsh  Cymry.  had  a  far  loftier  mo- 
ral tendency :  they  taught  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Yet  was  the  genius  of  the  race  too 
material  to  admit  of  such  doctrines  bearing 
early  fruit.  The  Druids  could  not  transport  it 
out  of  its  clannish  life.  The  material  principle, 
the  influence  of  its  military  chieftains,  co-exist- 
ed with  the  government  of  the  priests.  Cymric 
Gaul  was  only  imperfectly,  Gallic  Gaul  not  in 
the  least,  organized  ;  and  escaping  the  Druids, 
it  flowed  over  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  to  flood 
the  world. 


*  See  the  interesting  account  of  Marseilles  in  Thierry's 
History,  (t.  ii.  c.  I,)  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of 
that  excellent  work.  Further  on,  I  endeavor  to  show  how 
greatly  the  share  the  Greek  colonies  had  in  civilizing  Gaul, 
has  been  exaggerated. 

t  Appian  (Illyr.  p.  119G,  and  de  Bell.  Civil,  p.  G251  and 
Diodorus  (1.  v.  p.  30D)  say  that  the  Oils  were  Cimmerians 
— Plutarch  (in  Mario)  agrees  with  them. — "The  Cimme- 
rians," says  Ephorus,  (Strabo,  v.  p.  375,)  "  inhabit  subter- 
ranean dwellings,  which  they  call  argillat."  In  the  poetry 
of  the  Welsh  Cymry,  argd  signifies  a  subterraneous  place. 
(W.  Archaiol.  i.  p.  Io2.)  The  Cymry  swore  "  by  the  bull.' 
The  arms  of  Wales  are  two  cows.— However,  several  Ger 
man  critics  deny  the  identity  of  the  Cimmerians  with  ih« 
Cimbri,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  Cymry;  referring  Uw 
Cimbri  to  the  Germanic  stock. 

t  See  Appendix 
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Triumph  of  Rome. 
Reverses  of  the  Gauls. 


FIRST    COLLISION    OF    ROME    AND   GACL 

(B.  c.  388.) 

This  is  the  period  assigned  by  history  to  the 
expeditions  of  Sigovesus  and  Bellovesus,  neph- 
ews of  Ambigat,  king  nf  the  Bituriges,  who 
led  the  Gauls  into  Germany  and  Italy,  and  who 
wandered  with  no  other  guidance  than  was  af- 
forded by  watching  the  flight  of  birds.  Ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  they  were  guided 
by  a  jealous  husband,  an  Aruns  of  Etruria,who, 
in  his  desire  of  revenge,  introduced  the  barba- 
rians to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  They  found  it 
good,  and  followed  him  to  the  land  of  the  vine.* 
These  first  emigrants,  JEdai,  Arverni,  and  Bi- 
turiges, (Gallic  tribes  of  Burgundy,  Auvergne, 
and  Berry,)  settle  in  Lombardy,  despite  the 
Etrusci,  and  take  the  name  of  Is-Ambrafi  Is- 
Ombrians,  Insubrians,  synonymous  with  Gauls; 
being  the  same  with  that  of  those  ancient  Gauls, 
or  Ambra,  Umbrians,  who  had  been  subdued  by 
the  Etrusci.  They  were  followed  by  the  kin- 
dred tribes  of  the  Aulerci,  Carnuti,  and  Ceno- 
mani,  (inhabiting  Mans  and  Chartres,)  under  a 
leader  called  the  Hurricane  ;~[  who  established 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Etrusci  of 
Venetia,  and  founded  Brescia  and  Verona. 
Lastly,  the  Cymry,  jealous  of  the  conquests  of 
the  Gauls,  pass  the  Alps  in  their  turn  ;  but 
finding  the  valley  of  the  Po  ^already  occupied, 
they  are  forced  to  proceed  as"  far  as  the  Adri- 
atic, and  found  Bologna  and  Sinigaglia,  or 
rather,  settle  in  those  towns,  which  the  Etrusci 
had  already  founded.  The  idea  of  the  city, 
measured  out  and  laid  down  according  to  reli- 
gious and  astronomical  notions,  was  unknown 
to  the  Gauls,  whose  towns  were  oniy  large 
open  villages,  such  as  Mediolanum,  (Milan.) 
The  Gallic  world  is  the  world  of  the  tribe  ;fy 
the  Etrusco-Roman  world,  that  of  the  city. 

Thus  the  tribe  and  the  city  are  face  to  face 
in  the  listed  plain  of  Italy.  At  first,  the  tribe 
has  the  advantage  ;  the  Etruscy.  are  hemmed  in 
within  Etruria,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Gauls  soon  follow  them  thither.  They  cross 
the  Apennines  ;  and  with  their  blue  eyes,  yel- 
low mustachios,  and  golden  collars  on  their  fair 
.shoulders,  proceed  to  defile  before  the  Cyclo- 
pean walls  of  the  affrighted  Etrusci.  They 
appear  before  Clusium,  and  demand  a  territory. 
It  was  then,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  Romans 
interposed  to  protect  their  ancient  foes,  the 
Etrusci,  and  that  a  panic  placed  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gauls.  They  were  much  aston- 
ished, says  Livy,  at  finding  the  city  deserted  ; 
more  astonished  still  at  beholding  at  the  doors 
of  the  houses  the  aged  owners,  who  sat  majes- 
tically, waiting  death.  By  degrees  they  grew 
accustomed  to  these  immoveable  figures,  which 

*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  v.  c.  34.— Plutarch,  in  Camillo. 

*  Is,  los,  low,  inferior.— I*-OMBRIA,  Lower  Ombria. 

J  According  to  the  interpretation  of  Am.  Thierry,  i.  p.  43. 
•-Til.  Liv.  v.  c.  35. 

$  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  learned  men  whether 
Jseir  typida,  in  Ciesar  s  time,  were  any  thing  more  than 
places  of  refuge. 


had  at  first  awed  them  ;  when  one  of  them,  in 
his  barbarian  joviality,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
stroke  the  beard  of  one  of  these  haughty  sena- 
tors, who  returned  the  caress  with  a  blow  of  his 
stick.*  This  was  the  signal  for  massacre. 

The  young  men,  who  had  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  Capitol,  offered  some  resistance,  but  at 
last  paid  ransom. f  This  is  the  most  probable 
tradition ;  the  Romans  preferred  the  other. 
Livy  asserts  that  Camillus  avenged  his  country 
by  a  victory,  and  slew  the  Gauls  on  the  ruins 
they  had  made.  What  is  more  certain  is,  that 
they  remained  seventeen  years  in  Lalium,  at 
Tibur,  at  the  very  gate  of  Rome.  Livy  calls 
Tibur,  "  arcem  Gallici  belli,"  (the  stronghold 
of  the  Gallic  war.)  It  is  in  this  interval  that 
were  fought  the  heroic  duels  of  Valerius  Cor- 
vus  and  Manlius  Torquatus  with  Gallic  giants. 
The  gods  interfered ;  a  sacred  raven  gave  the 
victory  to  Valerius,  and  Manlius  tore  the  collar 
(torquis)  from  iLs  boaster  who  had  defied  the 
Romans.  Hence,  for  a  long  time  after,  a  pop- 
ular image,  a  Cimbric  buckler,  with  the  likeness 
of  a  barbarian,  inflating  his  cheeks  and  thrust- 
ing out  his  tongue,!};  used  as  a  sign  for  shops. 

The  city  was  fated  to  prevail  over  the  tribe, 
— Italy  over  Gaul.  Driven  from  Latium,  the 
Gauls  continued  to  war,  but  as  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  Etruria.  They  shared,  with  the 
Etrusci  and  the  Samnites,  in  those  dreadful 
battles  of  Sentinum  and  the  Vadimonian  lake, 
which  secured  Rome  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
and  thence  of  the  world.  In  these  they  dis- 
played their  fruitless  and  brute-like  audacity  ; 
fighting  naked  with  the  well-armed  ;  dashing 
with  loud  clamor  in  their  war-chariots  against 
the  impenetrable  masses  of  the  legions  ;  and 
opposing  the  terrible  pilum  with  wretched  sa- 
bres that  bent  at  the  first  stroke. §  It  is  tho 
common  history  of  all  the  battles  of  the  Gauls  : 
they  never  amended.  Nevertheless,  great  ef- 
forts and  the  devotion  of  Decius  were  required 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  At  length  they, 
in  their  turn,  penetrated  to  the  Gauls,  recover- 
ed the  ransom  of  the  Capitol,  and  seated  a  col- 
ony in  the  principal  burgh  of  the  Senones,  whom 
they  overcame  at  Sena  on  the  Adriatic — exter- 
minating the  whole  tribe,  so  that  there  should 
not  remain  a  single  descendant  of  those  who 
could  boast  of  having  burnt  Rome.|| 

GREAT    MIGRATION    OF    THE    GAULS. 

(B.  c.  391-280.) 
These   reverses   of  the  Italian  Gauls  may 

*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  v.  c.  41.  M.  Papirius,  Gallo  barbam  sram, 
ut  turn  omnibus  promissa  erat,  permulccnti,  scipione  ebu: 
neo  in  caput  incusso,  iram  movisse  dicitur. 

t  According  to  Polybius  and  Suetonius.  See  my  H'jt 
Romaine,  vol.  i.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

$  Aulus  Cell.  1.  ix.  3.— Tit.  Liv.  1.  vil.  c.  W 

§  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  "  The  Gauls  have  very  long  swords, 
without  points."— Polyb.  1.  ii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  167.  '  Uy 
their  spirit  at  the  first  onset,  the  whole  Gallic  race,  while 
fresh,  is  most  fearful.  Their  swords  give  one  fatal  cut,  ba< 
are  then  at  once  blunted,  and  bend  lengthwise  a:».i  flal 
wise." — A  true  symbol  of  the  race  of  the  Gael. 

1!  flor.  1.  i.  c.  Ji. 
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perhaps,  be  explained,  by  the  supposition  that 
their  best  warriors  had  joined  the  great  migra- 
tion of  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  into  Greece  and 
Asia.  Our  Gaul  was  like  that  vase  of  the 
Welsh  mythology,  in  which  life  is  incessantly 
boiling  and  overflowing  ;*  and  received  in  tor- 
rents the  barbarism  of  the  North,  to  pour  it  out 
on  the  nations  of  the  South.  After  the  Druid- 
ical  invasion  of  the  Cymry,  it  had  to  sustain 
the  warlike  invasion  of  the  Belgae,  or  Bolg,  (the 
most  impetuous  of  the  Celts,  as  are  their  de- 
scendants the  Irish,!)  who  had  made  their  way 
from  Belgium  through  the  Gauls  and  Cymry,  as 
far  south  as  Toulouse,  and  had  seated  them- 
selves in  Languedoc  under  the  names  of  Are- 
comici  and  lectosagi.  Hence,  they  bore  on 
to  a  new  conquest ;  and  Gauls,  Cymry,  and 
even  Germans,  descended  with  them  the  valley 
of  the  Danube.  The  cloud  burst  upon  Mace- 
donia. The  world  of  the  ancient  city,  which  had 
grown  strong  in  Italy  by  the  success  of  Rome, 
had,  since  Alexander,  been  broken  up  in  Greece. 
Nevertheless,  this  petty  space  was  so  strong  by 
art  and  nature, — so  bristled  with  cities  and 
mountains, — as  to  be  seldom  entered  with  im- 
punity. Greece  is  like  a  trap  with  three  bot- 
toms. You  may  enter,  and  find  yourself  taken, 
first  in  Macedonia,  next  in  Thessaly,  and  then 
betwixt  Thermopylaa  and  the  isthmus. 

Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  successfully  in- 
vaded by  the  barbarians,  who  committed  fear- 
ful excesses  there,  passed  even  Thermopylae, 
and  marched  to  undergo  defeat  against  the 
sacred  rock  of  Delphi.  The  god  defended  his 
temple.  A  storm,  and  the  masses  of  rock 
hurled  down  by  the  besieged,  sufficed  for  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Gauls.  Gorged  with  meat 
and  wine,  they  were  already  conquered  by  their 
own  excesses.  A  panic  terror  seized  them  in 
the  night.  In  order  to  expedite  their  retreat, 
their  Brenn,  or  chief,  counselled  them  to  burn 
their  cars,  and  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  ten 
thousand  wounded  ;f  then  drank  his  fill,  and 

*  See  further  on. 

t  Readiness,  promptitude,  and  mobility  of  purpose  are 
equally  characteristic  of  the  Bolg  of  Ireland,  Belgium,  and 
Picardy,  (the  Bellovaci,  Bolci,  Bolgae,  Belgae,  Volci,  &c.,) 
and  of  those  of  the  south  of  France,  notwithstanding  the 
different  mixtures  these  races  have  undergone. 

In  the  old  Irish  traditions,  the  Belgx>  are  designated  by 
the  name  of  Fir-Bolg.  Ausonius  (de  clar.  urb.  Narbo.) 
asserts  the  primitive  name  of  the  Tectosagi  to  have  been 
Bolg — "  Tectosagos  prirnsevo  nomine  Bolgas."  Cicero  (pro 
Man.  Fonteio)  gives  them  that  of  Bilg<e — "  Belgarum  Allo- 
brogumque  testimoniis  credere  non  timetis  V  In  the  manu- 
scripts of  Cffisar,  we  find  the  name  indifferently  written 
Volga  or  Voice. — Lastly,  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  "  the 
dio'cct  of  the  Tectosagi  was  the  same  as  that  of  Trcves,"  the 
capital  of  Belgium.  Am.  Thierry,  i.  131. 

("  The  Belgic  tribes,"  says  Logan,  (i.  331,)  "  were  denom- 
inated Firbolg,  from  the  bolg,  builg,  or  leathern  bag,  in  which 
they  carried  their  arrows,  as  some  maintain.")  TRANSLA- 
TOR 

i  His  advico  was  followed,  as  regarded  the  wounded,  for 
the  new  Brenn  caused  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  unfit 
to  march,  to  bo  butchered  ;  but  he  kept  the  greater  p:irt  of 
the  baggage.  Diodor.  Sic.  xxii.  870.— The  Gauls,  in  this  in- 
Tasion  of  Greece,  whenever  they  met  with  infants  fatter 
than  isual,  or  who  seemed  to  have  been  suckled  on  better 
milk,  drank  their  blood,  and  feasted  on  their  flesh.  Pausa- 
cias,  1.  x.  p.  650.— The  Greeks,  after  b:ittle,  buried  their 
dead;  but  the  Cvmro-Gauls  s«ut  <>o  herald  to  solicit  theirs, 


stabbed  himself.  But  his  followers  found  it  im- 
possible to  extricate  themselves  from  so  moun- 
tainous a  country  and  such  difficult  passes,  alive 
with  a  people  wild  for  vengeance. 

Another  body  of  Gauls,  intermingled  with 
Germans,  Tectosages,  Trocmi,  and  Tolisto- 
boioi,  succeeded  better  beyond  the  Bosphorus. 
They  threw  themselves  into  the  heart  of  mighty 
Asia,  in  the  midst  of  the  quarrels  of  Alexander's 
successors.  Nicomedus,  king  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  Greek  towns  which  with  difficulty  bore  up 
against  the  Seleucidae,  bought  their  assistance : 
as  the  event  proved — an  interested  and  fatal 
assistance.  These  terrible  guests  parcelled 
out  Asia  Minor  among  themselves,  for  pillage 
and  for  ransom.*  The  Hellespont  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Trocmi ;  the  shores  of  the  ^gean, 
to  the  Tolistoboioi ;  the  Tectosages  had  the 
South.  Here  we  see  our  Gauls  restored  to 
the  cradle  of  the  Cymry,  not  far  from  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus — here  are  they  settled  on 
the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor,  where,  centuries  after,  the  French 
will  lead  the  crusades  under  the  banner  of 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  and  of  Louis  the  Young. 

While  these  Gauls  gorge  and  fatten  in  deli- 
cate Asia,  others  ramble  the  world  over  in 
search  of  fortune.  Whoever  wishes  to  buy 
headlong  courage  and  blood  cheaply,  buys 
Gauls — a  prolific  and  warlike  race,  sufficing 
for  innumerable  armies  and  wars.  They  are 
in  the  pay  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
especially  of  Pyrrhus — that  man  of  adventures 
and  of  blasted  triumphs.  Carthage  also  em- 
ployed them  in  the  first  Punic  war.  She  re- 
quited them  but  ill  ;f  and  they  bore  a  principal 
part  in  the  dreadful  War  of  the  Mercenaries. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  was  the  Gaul, 
Autarites. 

Rome  availed  herself  of  the  troubles  of  Car- 
thage and  of  the  interval  between  the  two  Pu- 
nic wars,  to  crush  the  Ligurians  and  the  Italian 
Gauls. 

"  The  Ligurians,  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  between  the  Var  and  the  Macra,  in  a 
country  bristling  with  underwood,  were  more 
difficult  to  find  than  to  conquer — an  agile  and 
indefatigable^  people,  more  given  to  rapine 

regardless  vhether  they  were  buried  or  were  food  for  tho 
wild  beasts  *nd  vultures.  Pausanias,  1.  x.  p.  C49.— "At 
iEgeum  they  scattered  to  the  winds  the  ashes  of  the  kings 
of  Macedon."  Plut.  Pyrrh.  Diod.  ex  Val.— When  the  Brenn 
had  learned  from  deserters  the  number  of  the  Greek  troops, 
full  of  contempt  for  them,  he  marched  beyond  Heraclea  and 
attacked  the  defiles  the  next  day  at  sunrise,  "  without," 
says  an  ancient  writer,  "  having  consulted  with  regard  to 
the  event  of  the  battle  any  priest  of  his  nation,  or,  in  de 
fault  of  that,  any  Greek  diviner."  Pausanias,  1.  x.  p.  640 
Am.  Thierry,  passim.— At  Delphi  the  Brenn  said,  "  that  the 
wealthy  gods  ought  to  enrich  men,  ....  that  they  needed 
not  riches,  being  the  donors  of  wealth  to  man."  Justin, 
xxiv.  6. 

*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  10.— Strabo,  1.  xiii. 

t  She  delivered  up  four  thousand  of  them  to  the  Romans. 
See  Diodor.  Sic.  and  Frontinus,  1.  iii.  16. 

t  Florus,  ii.  3:— The  strength  of  the  Ligurians  gave  ri"«» 
to  the  common  saying,  "  the  poorest  Ligurian  can  ovcn-omc 
the  strongest  Gaul."  Diod.  Sic.  v.  39.  See  also,  1.  xxxix.  9 
Strabo,  iv.  It  was  from  them  that  the  Romans  borrowed 
the  use  of  the  oblong  shield,  scutum  Liguaticum.  Liv.  xli/ 
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than  to  war,  and  trusting  in  tKe  rapidity  of  their 
flight  and  the  remoteness  of  their  lurking- 
places.  All  these  wild  mountain  tribes — 
the  Salyi,  the  Deciates,  the  Euburiates,  the 
Oxybii,  the  Ingauni — long  escaped  the  Roman 
arms.  At  last,  the  consul  Fulvius  burnt  their 
fastnesses,  Bacbius  forced  them  into  the  plain, 
and  Posthumius  disarmed  them,  leaving  them 
scarcely  iron  wherewith  to  till  their  fields." 
(B.  c.  238-233.) 

GALLIC  INVASION  OF  ITALY.       (B.  C.  225.) 

For  half  a  century  after  the  extermination  of 
the  Seuones  by  Rome,  the  remembrance  of  the 
dreadful  event  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Gauls  ;  so  that  when  At  and  Gall,*  two  kings  of 
the  Boii,  (now  the  Bolognese,)  endeavored  to 
rouse  that  people  to  seize  the  Roman  colony  of 
Ariminum,  and  summoned  a  band  of  mercenary 
Gauls  from  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Boii,  rather 
than  face  a  war  with  Rome,  slew  them  both, 
and  massacred  their  allies.  But  Rome,  uneasy 
at  their  restlessness,  irritated  the  Gauls,  by 
prohibiting  all  trade  with  them,  especially  in 
arms  ;  and  the  measure  of  their  discontent  was 
completed  by  the  proposition  of  the  consul  Fla- 
minius  to  colonize  and  divide  among  the  people 
the  territory  taken  from  the  Senones  fifty  years 
before.  The  Boii,  whom  the  colony  of  Arimi- 
num had  taught  the  cost  of  having  the  Romans 
for  neighbors,  regretted  not  having  assumed 
the  offensive,  and  attempted  to  bring  into  a  com- 
mon league  all  the  nations  of  northern  Italy. 
The  Veneti,  however,  a  people  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  and  inimical  to  the  Gauls,  refused  to 
join  it ;  the  Ligurians  were  worn  out,  the  Ce- 
nomani  secretly  sold  to  the  Roman.  The  Boii 
and  Insubres,  (the  Bolognese  and  Milanese,)  left 
to  themselves,  were  obliged  to  call  in  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  a  body  of  Gesates,  (Gais- 
da) — men  armed  with  gais,  or  boar-spears, — 
who  gladly  took  pay  with  the  rich  Gallic  tribes 
of  Italy  ;  money  and  promises  luring  across 
their  leaders,  Aneroeste  and  Concolitanus. 

The  Romans,  kept  informed  of  all  by  the 
Cenomani,  took  alarm  at  the  league.  The 
senate  ordered  that  the  Sibylline  books  should 
be  consulted  ;  and  read  therein  with  terror  that 
the  Gauls  were  twice  to  become  masters  of 
Rome.  They  sought  to  avert  the  calamity  by 
burying  alive  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
in  the  cattle  market,  the  centre  of  the  city  ;  by 
which  the  Gauls  might  be  said  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  soil  of  Rome,  and  the  oracle 
be  either  fulfilled  or  eluded.  The  alarm  spread 

35  Their  women,  who  wrought  in  the  quarries,  when  taken 
In  labor,  used  to  step  aside  for  a  short  time,  and,  after  de- 
livery, return  to  their  work.  Strabo,  iii.  Diodor.  Sic.  iv.  The 
Ligtuians  adhered  strictly  to  their  ancient  customs,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  wearing  their  hair  long,  whence  their  sur- 
name of  Capillati. — Cato  says,  in  Servius,  "They. have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  their  origin,  but,  illiterate  and  liars, 
vhey  have  no  memory  for  truth."  Nigidius  Figulus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Vnrro's,  uses  the  same  terms. 

*  Atis  and  Galatus,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians. 
f olyb.  ii  See  Am  Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gaulois,  vol.  1. 


from  Rome  over  all  Italy ;  not  a  people  of  which 
but  thought  themselves  equally  in  danger  of  a 
fearful  irruption  of  barbarians.  The  Gallic- 
chiefs  had  taken  from  their  temples  the  gold- 
embroidered  standards,  called  the  immovcable  ; 
and  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath,  which  they  like- 
wise administered  to  their  followers,  that  they 
would  not  unbuckle  their  baldrics  until  they  had 
scaled  the  Capitol.  In  their  march  they  swept 
off  every  thing,  as  well  cattle  as  even  the  very 
furniture  of  the  houses,  and  they  drove  the  hus- 
bandmen before  them,  chained  together,  at  the 
tail  of  the  whip.  The  whole  population  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Italy  rose  as  one  man,  to  ar- 
rest such  a  scourge  ;  and  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  soldiers*  held  themselves 
ready,  should  it  be  needful,  to  follow  the  Ro 
man  eagles. 

Of  three  Roman  armies,  one  wras  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines  leading  into  Etruria  ; 
but  the  Gauls  were  already  in  its  heart,  and 
only  three  days'  journey  from  Rome.  Fearful 
of  being  hemmed  in  between  the  two,  the  bar- 
barians retraced  their  steps,  slew  six  thousand 
of  the  pursuing  army,  and  would  have  utterly 
destroyed  it  had  not  the  second  army  come  up. 
They  then  drew  off  to  secure  their  booty,  ai,d 
had  fallen  back  as  far  as  cape  Telamon,  when, 
by  a  surprising  chance,  the  third  army,  which 
was  on  its  return  from  Sardinia,  landed  close 
to  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  who  then  finding 
themselves  between  the  enemy,  at  once  faced 
both  ways.  The  Gesates,  in  bravado,  threw 
off  their  clothes,  and  posted  themselves  naked 
in  the  first  rank,  shield  and  spear  in  hand.  For 
a  moment,  the  Romans  were  intimidated  by  the 
strange  spectacle,  and  by  the  tumultuous  arrav 
of  the  barbarian  army.  "  Besides  innumerable 
horns  and  trumpets  which  they  sounded  inces- 
santly, such  a  din  of  shouting  suddenly  arose, 
that  not  only  men  and  instruments,  but  the  very 
earth  and  surrounding  places  seemed  emulously 
to  join  in  the  loud  outcry.  There  was,  too, 
something  terrible  in  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
those  giant  frames  which  appeared  in  the  fore- 
most ranks, — naked  but  for  their  arms,  and  not 
one  of  which  that  was  not  tricked  out  in  chains, 
collars,  and  bracelets  of  gold."  The  inferiority 
of  the  weapons  of  the  Gauls  gave  the  Romans 
the  advantage.  The  Gallic  sabre  only  served 
for  cutting,  and  was  so  badly  tempered  as  to 
bend  at  the  first  blow.f 

This  victory  being  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Boii,  the  legions  passed  the  Po  for 
the  first  time,  and  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Insubres,  where  the  fiery  Flaminius  would  have 
perished,  had  he  not  wiled  the  barbarians  into  a 
negotiation  until  he  was  reinforced.  Being  re- 
called by  the  senate,  with  whom  he  was  no 
favorite,  and  who  pronounced  his  nomination 
illegal,  he  resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  broke  the 
bridge  behind  him,  and  gained  a  signal  victory; 

*  See  the  passage  of  Polybins  in  the  fifth  book  of  mj 
History  of  Rome. 
t  Polyb.  1.  U  —Am.  Thierry,  t.  i.  y.  244 
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after  which  he  opened  the  letters  wherein  the 
senate  warned  him  that  his  defeat  was  fore- 
doomed by  the  gods. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Marcellus,  a  valiant 
soldier,  who  slew  in  single  combat  the  brenn 
Virdumar,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
the  second  spolia  opima  (since  Romulus.)  The 
Insubrians  were  completely  subdued,  (B.  c.  222 ;) 
and  the  dominion  of  Rome  was  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy  as  far  as  the  Alps. 

While  Rome  is  believing  the  Gauls  prostrate 
under  her  foot,  Hannibal  arrives  and  raises 
them  up.  The  wily  Carthaginian  turns  them 
to  good  account.  He  places  them  in  the  van, 
and  compels  them  to  pass  the  Tuscan  marshes  ; 
the  Numidians  forcing  them  on  from  behind 
with  their  swords.*  They  do  not  fight  the 
worse  for  this  at  Thrasymene  or  at  Cannae. 
Hannibal  wins  those  great  battles  with  Gallic 
blood. f  The  one  time  that  he  is  without,  them, 
being  cut  off  from  them  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
he  cannot  stir  a  step.  So  full  of  life  was  this 
Italian  Gaul,  that  after  Hannibal's  reverses  it 
js  up  and  doing  under  Hasdrubal,  Mago,  and 
under  Hamilcar.  It  took  thirty  years'  warfare 
(B.  c.  201-170)  and  the  treachery  of  the  Ceno- 
nvani,  to  consummate  the  ruin  of  the  Boii  and 
Insubres  ;  and,  at  the  last,  the  Boii  rather  emi- 
grated than  submitted.  The  remains  of  their 
hundred  and  twelve  tribes  rose  in  a  body,  and 
removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Save.  Rome  solemnly 
declared  that  Italy  was  closed  to  the  Gauls. 
This  last  dreadful  struggle  occurred  while 
Rome  was  warring  with  Philip  and  Antiochus, 
and  the  Greeks  flattered  themselves  that  they 
were  the  chief  thought  of  Rome,  unconscious 
that  it  was  the  least  part  of  her  forces  she  em- 
ployed against  them.  Two  legions  were  enough 
for  the  discomfiture  of  Philip  and  Antiochus ; 
while  for  many  years  in  succession  both  con- 
euls  were  dispatched,  with  two  consular  armies, 
against  the  obscure  hordes  of  the  Boii  and  In- 
sabres.  Rome  had  to  stiffen  her  sinews  against 
Gaul  and  Spain.  A  touch  of  her  finger  sufficed 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Before  quitting  Asia,  she  struck  down  the 
only  people  capable  of  renewing  the  war  there 
against  her.  The  Galatae,  who  had  been  set- 
tled for  a  century  in  Phrygia,  had  enriched 
themselves  by  levying  tribute  on  all  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  and  had  amassed  the  spoils  of 
Asia  Minor  in  their  haunts  on  Mount  Olympus. 
One  fact  will  characterize  the  wealth  and  pomp 
of  these  barbarians.  Public  notice  was  given 
by  one  of  their  chiefs  or  tetrarchs  that  he  would 
keep  open  table  for  any  comer  for  a  year  round ; 
and  not  only  did  he  feast  the  crowd  which 
flocked  from  the  adjoining  towns  and  districts, 
but  he  had  travellers  stopped  and  detained  to 
partake  of  his  hospitality. 

"  See  n;y  History  of  Rome,  beginning  of  the  second  vol- 
fcm« 

t  Ibid. 


Although  the  majority  of  the  Galatas  had  re- 
fused Antiodius  their  assistance,  the  praetor 
Manlius  attacked  their  three  tribes,  (the  Troc- 
mi,  Tolistoboioi,  and  Tectosagi,)  and  forced 
them  in  their  mountains,  by  attacking  them 
with  missile  weapons  to  which  the  Gauls,  accus- 
tomed to  fight  with  sabre  and  lance,  could  only 
oppose  stones.  Manlius  compelled  them  to  re- 
sign the  lands  which  they  had  wrested  from  the 
allies  of  Rome,  constrained  them  to  renounce 
their  life  of  pillage,  and  made  them  contract  ac 
alliance  with  Eumenes,  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
them.  (B.  c.  189-188.) 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  GAL'L.       (B.C.    155.) 

The  Romans  were  not  contented  with  sub- 
duing the  Gauls  in  their  Italian  and  Asiatic 
colonies,  without  penetrating  into  Gaul,  that 
focus  of  barbaric  invasions.  Their  allies,  the 
Greeks  of  Marseilles,  always  at  war  with  the 
neighboring  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  were  the  first 
to  summon  them  thither.  It  was  essential  for 
Rome  to  be  mistress  of  the  western  pass  into 
Italy,  which,  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Ligurians.  Attacking  the  tribes  of 
whom  Marseilles  complained,  then  those  of 
whom  she  did  not  complain,*  Rome  gave  the 
land  to  the  Massilians,  and  kept  the  military 
posts ;  amongst  others  that  of  Aix,  where 
Sextius  founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiac. 
Thence  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  Gaul. 

Two  vast  confederations  divided  the  land ; 
on  the  one  hand,  the  ^Edui,  a  people  whom  we 
shall  hereafter  see  united  in  the  strictest  bonds 
with  the  tribes  of  the  Carnuti,  the  Parisii,  the 
Senones,  &c. ;  on  the  other,  the  Arverni  and 
Allobroges.  The  former  appear  to  be  the  low- 
landers,  the  Cymry,  living  under  a  hierarchy, 
the  party  of  civilization ;  the  latter,  moun- 
taineers of  Auvergne  and  of  the  Alps,  are  the 
ancient  Gauls,  formerly  forced  into  the  moun- 
tains by  the  Cymric  invasion,  but  restored  to 
their  preponderance  by  their  very  barbarism 
and  attachment  to  a  clannish  life. 

The  clans  of  Auvergne  were  at  this  time 
united  under  a  chief  or  king  named  Bituit. 
These  mountaineers  believed  themselves  in- 
vincible. Bituit  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  the 
Roman  generals,  to  claim  the  liberation  of  one 
of  their  chiefs  who  had  been  taken  prisoner ; 
and.  as  part  of  the  train,  there  came  with  it  his 
royal  kennel,  consisting  of  enormous  bull-dogs, 
brought  at  great  expense  from  Belgium  and 
Britain.  The  ambassador,  superbly  attired, 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  young  horsemen, 
flaunting  in  gold  and  purple  ;  and  at  his  side 
was  a  bard,  rotle  in  hand,  who  chanted  at  in- 
tervals the  glory  of  the  king,  that  of  the  Ar 
verni,  and  the  exploits  of  the  ambassador.! 

The  ^Edui  saw  with  pleasure  the  Roman  in- 
vasion. The  Massilians  offered  their  media- 

*  See  Am.  Thierry,  ii.  104.— Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1  Is.— rn» 
rus,  1.  iii.  c.  2. 
t  Am.  Thierry.  »•  1C9.    A "nian.    Fulv.  Ursfci. 
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lion,  and  obtained  for  them  the  title  of  allies 
and  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Marseilles 
had  introduced  the  Romans  into  the  south  of 
Gaul  ;  the  ^Edui  opened  Celtic  or  Central  Gaul 
to  them,  as,  at  a  later  period,  the  Remi  did 
Belgic  Gaul. 

The  enemies  of  Rome  hurried  with  Gallic 
precipitation  to  meet  the  invader,  and  were 
conquered  in  detail  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
Bituit's  silver  car  and  kennel  of  fighting  dogs 
stood  him  in  little  stead.  Yet  the  Arverni 
alone  were  two  hundred  thousand  in  number ; 
but  they  were  daunted  by  the  elephants  of  the 
Romans.  Before  the  battle,  Bituit,  on  seeing 
the  srnallness  of  the  Roman  army,  in  close  le- 
gionary column,  had  exclaimed,  "There  are 
not  enough  there  to  serve  my  dogs  for  one 
meal."* 

Rome  laid  her  hand  on  the  Allobroges,  and 
declared  them  her  subjects  ;  thus  securing  the 
gate  of  the  Alps.  The  proconsul  Domitius  re- 
stored the  Phoenician  high-road,  and  named  it 
after  himself,  (Via  Domitia.)  Succeeding  con- 
suls had  only  to  push  on  towards  the  west,  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  the  Arverni.  (B.C.  120- 
118.)  They  made  their  way  towards  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  founded,  almost  on  the  threshold  of 
Spain,  a  powerful  colony,  Narbo-Martius,  (Nar- 
bonne.)  This  was  the  second  Roman  colony 
out  of  Italy  ;  the  first  had  been  sent  to  Carthage. 
Joined  to  the  sea  by  works  of  immense  labor, 
it  had,  in  imitation  of  the  metropolis,  its  capitol, 
its  senate,  its  baths,  and  amphitheatre.  It  was 
the  Gallic  Rome,  and  the  rival  of  Marseilles. 
The  Romans  were  desirous  that  their  influence 
in  Gaul  should  no  longer  depend  on  their  an- 
cient ally. 

They  were  peaceably  establishing  themselves 
in  these  countries,  when  an  unforeseen  event, 
immense  and  appalling  as  a  second  deluge, 
nearly  swept  away  ajl,  with  Italy  herself.  That 
barbarian  world  wruch  Rome  had  with  such 
rude  hand  pent  up  in  the  north — existed  never- 
theless. Those  Cymry.  w'lom  she  had  exter- 
minated at  Bologna  and  Sia  jaglia,  had  brothers 
in  Germany.  Gauls  and  Germans,  Cymry  and 
Teutons,  flying,  it  is  said,  before  an  overflow 
of  the  Baltic,  turned  their  steps  southward. 
(B.  c.  113-101.)  They  had  ravaged  all  Illyria, 
defeated  at  the  gates  of  Italy  a  Roman  general 
who  had  wished  to  bar  their  entrance  into 
Noricum,  and  had  turned  the  Alps  by  making 
through  Helvetia,  whose  principal  people,  Um- 
brians  or  Ambrons,  Tigurini  (Zurich)  and  Tug- 
heni  (Zug)  swelled  their  horde.  The  whole 
mass,  numbering  three  hundred  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  penetrated  into  Gaul ;  their  families — 
old  men,  women,  and  children — followed  in 
wagons.  In  the  north  of  Gaul  they  recognised 
some  ancient  Cimbric  tribes,  and  left,  it  is  said, 
part  of  their  booty  in  their  charge.  But,  as 
hey  passed,  they  laid  waste,  burned,  and  crea- 

*  Paul.  Oros.  1.  v.  Fabius  .  .  .  adeo  cum  parvo  exercitu 
•jr., Tin-it,  nt  Rituitus  paucitatem  Roinanorum  vix  ad  escam 
Ii  nihus,  quos  in  agmine  habebat,  sufficere  posse  jaclaret. 


ted  a  famine  in  Central  Gaul.  To  give  the 
torrent  way,  the  rural  population  betook  them- 
selves to  the  towns,  and  were  reduced  to  such 
extremity  of  starvation  as  to  be  compelled  to 
eat  human  flesh.*  Arrived  01.  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  the  barbarians  learned  that  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  was  still  the  Roman  empire, 
whose  frontiers  they  had  already  met  with  in 
Illyria,  in  Thrace,  and  Macedonia.  Struck 
with  superstitious  respect  by  the  immensity  of 
the  great  empire  of  the  south,  they  said  to  the 
governor  of  the  Province,  M.  Silanus,  with  the 
confiding  simplicity  of  the  German  race,  "  that 
if  Rome  gave  them  lands,  they  would  willingly 
fight  for  her."  Silanus  haughtily  replied  that 
Rome  wanted  not  their  services ;  crossed  the 
Rhone,  and  was  defeated.  P.  Cassius,  the  con- 
sul, who  then  came  to  the  defence  of  the  Pro- 
vince, was  slain,  Scaurus,  his  lieutenant,  taken, 
and  his  army  sent  under  the  yoke  by  the  Hel- 
vetii,  not  far  from  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The 
barbarians,  emboldened,  were  for  crossing  the 
Alps  ;  and  their  only  doubt  was,  whether  they 
should  exterminate  the  Romans  or  reduce  them 
to  slavery.  In  the  heat  of  their  noisy  debate, 
they  thought  of  questioning  their  prisoner  Scau- 
rus ;  but  maddened  by  his  bold  replies,  one  of 
them  ran  his  sword  through  his  body.  Never 
theless,  reflection  followed  ;  and  they  deferred 
crossing  the  Alps.  It  may  be,  the  words  of 
Scaurus  were  the  salvation  of  Italy. 

The  Gallic  Tectosagi,  of  Tolosa,  (Toulouse,) 
descended  from  the  same  fathers  as  the  Cim- 
bri,  summoned  them  to  their  aid  against  the 
Romans,  whose  yoke  they  had  thrown  off.  The 
Cimbri  came  up  too  late.  The  consul,  C.  Ser- 
vilius  Caspio,  stormed  the  town,  and  sacked  it. 
What  with  the  gold  and  silver  formerly  carried 
off  by  the  Tectosagi  from  the  pillage  of  Delphi, 
the  riches  of  the  Pyrenean  mines,  and  the 
wealth  which  was  nailed  up  in  one  of  its  tem- 
ples, or  thrown  into  a  neighboring  lake  in  vo- 
tive offering  by  the  Gauls,  Tolosa  was  the  rich- 
est city  of  Gaul.  Csepio  collected,  it  is  said,  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  and  fifteen  hundred  thousand  of  silver. 
He  ordered  this  treasure  to  Marseilles  ;  but 
had  it  waylaid  and  carried  off  by  creatures  of 
his  own,  who  murdered  its  escort.  All  who 
touched  this  fatal  prey  died  a  miserable  death, 
and  hence  the  saying — "  He  has  Tolosangold," 
to  express  the  victim  of  an  implacable  fatality. 

Forthwith,  Caepio,  through  jealousy  of  a  col- 
league, his  inferior  in  birth,  chooses  to  encamp 
and  fight  apart,  and  insults  the  deputies  sent  by 
the  barbarians  to  the  other  consul.  Boiling 
with  rage,  they  solemnly  vow  to  the  gods  what- 
soever shall  fall  into  their  hands.  Out  of  eighty 
thousand  soldiers  and  forty  thousand  slaves  or 
camp  followers,  only  ten  men  are  said  to  have 
escaped  ;  of  these,  Caepio  was  one.  The  bar- 
barians religiously  kept  their  oath.  They  elew 

*  CSSP r,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  vii.  c.  77.  In  oppida  cornpuid,  « 
innpia  SL  Vacti,  eorum  corporibus,  qui  a'tale  inulUes  ad  & 
lum  videLtntur,  vitam  toleraverunt. 
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every  living  being  they  ibund  in  either  camp, 
collected  the  arms,  and  threw  gold,  silver,  and 
even  the  horses,  into  the  Rhone.* 

CIMBRIC  CAMPAIGN  OF  MARIUS.    (B.  C.    102-101.) 

This  victory,  as  terrible  as  that  of  Cannae, 
placed  Italy  within  their  grasp.  The  fortune 
of  Rome  stayed  them  in  the  Province,  and  di- 
rected them  towards  the  Pyrenees.  Thence, 
the  Cimbri  dispersed  themselves  over  Spain — 
the  other  barbarians  waiting  for  them  in  Gaul. 

While  thus  losing  their  time  and  wearing 
themselves  out  in  contending  with  the  moun- 
tains and  the  obstinate  courage  of  the  Celtiberi, 
Rome,  in  her  alarm,  had  recalled  Marius  from 
Africa.  The  man  of  Arpinum  alone,  in  whom 
all  the  Italians  recognised  one  of  themselves, 
could  reassure  Italy  and  arm  it  to  a  man  against 
the  barbarians.  This  hardy  soldier,  almost  as 
terrible  to  his  own  countrymen  as  to  the  enemy, 
and  savage  as  the  Cimbri  whom  he  was  about 
to  oppose,  was  to  Rome  a  saving  god.  For 
the  four  years  that  the  barbarians  were  looHec! 
for,  neither  the  people,  nor  even  the  senate, 
could  make  up  their  minds  to  nominate  any 
other  than  Marius,  consul.  No  sooner  did  he 
reach  the  Province,  than  he  set  about  harden- 
ing the  soldiers  by  making  them  undertake 
works  of  prodigious  labor.  He  caused  them  to 
excavate  the  Fossa  Mariana,  which  facilitated 
his  communications  with  the  sea,  and  enabled 
ships  to  avoid  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and  its 
sand  bars.  At  the  same  time  he  overpowered 
the  Tectosages,  and  secured  the  fidelity  of  the 
province  before  the  barbarians  put  themselves 
in  motion. 

At  length,  the  latter  turned  towards  Italy ; 
the  only  country  of  the  west,  which  had  yet 
escaped  their  ravages.  They  were  forced  to 
separate  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  food  for  so 
large  a  multitude.  The  Cimbri  and  Tigurini 
took  the  road  throu^'i  Helvetia  and  Noricum. 
A  shorter  road  was  .o  lead  the  Ambrons  and 
Teutons  over  the  bodies  of  Marius'  legions, 
across  the  Maritime  Alps,  right  into  Italy  ;  and 
they  were  to  rejoin  the  Cimbri  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po. 

Secure  in  the  intrenched  camp,  from  which 
he  watched  them — at  first  near  Aries,  then  un- 
der the  walls  of  Aquas  Sextiae,  (Aix,>  Marius 
persisted  in  declining  battle.  He  wished  to 
accustom  his  soldiers  to  the  sight  of  these  bar- 
barians, with  their  enormous  stature,  savage 
looks,  and  strange  arms  and  garments.  Their 
king,  Teutobochus,  could  vault  over  four  or 
even  six  horses,  placed  side  by  side  ;f  when 
led  in  triumph  at  Rome,  he  was  taller  than  the 
trophies.  Defiling  before  the  intrenchments, 
the  barbarians  defied  the  Romans  with  a  thou- 
uand  insults — "  Have  you  no  message  for  your 

*  Paul.  Oros.  I.  v.  c.  16.  Aurum  argentumque  in  flumen 
abjectum  .  .  .  equi  ipsi  r  jrgitibus  imniersi. 

t  Floras,  1.  iii.  Rex  Teutobochus,  quaternos  senosque 
*quos  Uansilire  solitus. 


wives,"  they  cried,  "  ire  shall  soon  be  with 
them."  One  day,  one  of  these  giants  of  the 
North  came  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  camp, 
to  challenge  Marius.  The  general  returned 
him  for  answer,  that  if  he  was  weary  of  life, 
he  could  go  and  hang  himself;  the  Goth  insist- 
ing, he  sent  out  a  gladiator  to  him.  Thus  he 
diverted  the  impatience  of  his  men  ;  while  he 
had  information  of  what  passed  in  the  hostile 
camp  through  the  young  Sertorius,  who  spoke 
their  tongue,  and  mingled  with  them  under  favor 
of  a  Gallic  dress. 

To  inspire  his  soldiers  with  more  eager  de- 
sire for  battle,  Marius  had  pitched  his  camp  up- 
on a  hill  where  there  was  no  water,  but  which 
overlooked  a  river,  "  You  are  men,"  he  said  to 
them,  "you  can  have  water  for  blood."  A 
skirmish  soon  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  Ambrons  alone  were  engaged  in 
this  first  trial  of  strength,  and  the  Romans  were 
at  first  discouraged  by  their  war-cry  of  "  Am- 
brons, Ambrons"  which,  shouted  in  their  buck- 
lers, sounded  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts ; 
nevertheless,  the  Romans  came  off  victorious. 
However,  they  were  repulsed  from  the  enemy's 
camp  by  the  women  of  the  Ambrons,  who,  arm- 
ing themselves  in  defence  of  their  freedom  and 
their  children,  struck  from  the  top  of  their  wag- 
ons without  distinction  of  friends  or  enemies. 
The  whole  night  long  the  barbarians  bewailed, 
their  dead  with  savage  howls,  that  repeated  by 
the  echoes  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  river 
struck  terror  even  into  the  breasts  of  the  vic- 
tors. Two  days  afterwards,  Marius  drew  on  a 
second  engagement  by  means  of  his  cavalry. 
The  Ambro-Teutons,  carried  away  by  their 
courage,  crossed  the  river,  and  were  over- 
whelmed in  its  bed.  A  body  of  three  thousand 
Romans  took  them  in  the  rear,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  According  to  the  most  mod- 
erate computation,  a  hundred  thousand  of  the 
barbarians  were  killed  or  taken.  The  valley, 
enriched  by  their  blood,  became  celebrated  for 
its  fertility.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district 
used  nothing  else  than  the  bones  of  the  slain  to 
enclose  and  prop  their  vines ;  and  the  name 
given  to  the  plain  of  Campi  putridi  (the  putrid 
fields)  is  still  recalled  by  that  of  the  village  of 
Pourrieres.  As  for  the  booty,  the  army  resigned 
it  wholly  to  Marius,  who,  after  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice, burnt  it  in  honor  of  the  gods.  A  pyramid 
was  raised  to  Marius,  a  temple  to  Victory  ; 
and  an  annual  procession  to  the  church  of  St. 
Victoire,  built  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  sub- 
sisted uninterruptedly  down  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  pyramid  remained  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  Pourrieres  took  as 
its  arms  the  triumph  of  Marius,  as  represent- 
ed on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  with  which  it  was 
adorned.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Cimbri  had  crossed  the  Noric 
Alps,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Adige.  The  soldiers  of  Catulus  beheld  them 

*   Urn.  Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gaul.  vol.  ii  p.  2W. 
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terror,  sporting,  half  naked,  among  the 
snow-wreaths  and  ice,  and  sliding  on  their  buc!\- 
lers  from  the  tops  of  the  Alps  over  the  preci- 
pices.* Catulus,  a  mere  disciplinarian,  thought 
himself  safe  hehind  the  Adige,  and  under  the 
cover  of  a  small  fort,  which  he  imagined  the 
harbarians  would  waste  their  time  in  forcing. 
They  threw  in  rocks,  laid  a  whole  forest  upon 
them,  and  crossed.  The  Romans  fled  ;  and 
did  not  stop  till  they  were  covered  by  the  Po. 
The  Cimbri  thought  not  of  pursuing  them. 
While  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Teutons,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Italian  soil  and  sky,  and  suffered  themselves  to 
be  conquered  by  the  sweets  of  the  soft  and 
beautiful  country.  The  wine,  the  bread, — all 
was  new  to  these  barbarians,!  who  melted  be- 
fore the  southern  sun,  and  the  still  more  ener- 
vating influence  of  civilization. 

Marius  had  time  to  join  his  colleague.  He 
gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Cimbri, 
whose  object  was  delay — "  Give  us,"  they  said, 
"lands  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  brothers, 
the  Teutons." — "  Trouble  not  yourselves  about 
them"  answered  Marius,  "  they  have  lands, 
which  we  have  given  them,  and  which  they  will 
keep  forever."  And,  as  the  Cimbri  threatened 
him  with  the  arrival  of  the  Teutons — "  They 
are  here,"  he  said  ;  "  it  were  not  kind  should  you 
part  without  saluting  them,"  and  he  ordered  the 
captives  to  be  produced.  When  the  Cimbri 
asked  him  the  place  and  day  that  he  would 
meet  them  "  to  decide  whose  should  be  Italy," 
he  appointed  the  third  day  from  that,  and  a 
plain  near  Verceil. 

DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    CIMBRI. JOY    OP    ROME. 

Marius  had  so  posted  himself  that  the  ene- 
my had  the  wind,  dust,  and  scorching  rays  of  a 
July  sun  directly  in  their  faces.  The  Cimbri 
had  formed  their  infantry  in  an  enormous  square, 
the  front  ranks  of  which  were  serried  together 
with  chains  of  iron.  Their  cavalry,  fifteen 
thousand  strong,  was  terrible  to  behold,  with 
their  casques  crowned  with  the  muzzles  of  wild 
beasts,  and  their  crests — the  wings  of  birds.  J 
The  ground  occupied  by  the  barbarian  camp 
and  army  was  a  league  long.  As  the  bat*  i  be- 
gan, the  wing  in  which  Marius  was,  fancying 
the  enemy's  cavalry  had  taken  flight,  spurred 
on  in  pursuit,  and  lost  itself  in  the  dust ;  while 
the  enemy's  infantry,  like  the  waves  of  a  vast 
ocean,  rolled  on  and  was  broken  on  the  centre, 
where  Catulus  and  Sylla  commanded  ;  and  then 
all  was  an  indistinguishable  mass  of-dust.  To 
the  dust  and  the  sun  belonged  the  principal 
honor  of  the  victory.  § 

*  Floras,  1.  Hi.  c.  3.  HI  jam  (quis  crederet?)  per  hieniem, 
}uaj  altius  Alpes  levat,  TrUlentinis  jugis  in  Italiam  provo- 
'luti  ruina  descenderant. — Plutarch,  in  Mar.  c.  23.  Totiy  8v- 
fisovs  K\CLTCIS  »>T>r<0fiT£f  rot;  cdi/iaaiv. 

f  Jbid.  In  Vecetia,  quo  fere  tractu  Italia  mollissima  est, 
[psa  soli  coelique  dementia  robur  elanguit.  Ad  hoc  panis 
«*r.  carnisque  coctas  et  dulcedine  vini  mitigatos,  &c. 

Plutarch,  in  Mar.  c.  37.    Qr/piuv  (jioffepun  yaajnaai  .  .  . 
A*doi?  irrtptoroij. 

$  Florus,  1.  iii. — Plutarch,  in  Mar.  c.  27.    Koviop-o7  dp- 


The  barbarian  camp,  with  the  women  and 
children,  was  the  next  object.  These,  clad  in 
the  weeds  of  wo,  sought  a  promise  that  their  per- 
sons should  be  respected  ;  and  that  they  should 
live  slaves  to  the  Roman  priestesses  of  fire.* 
(The  Germans  worshipped  the  elements.)  Their 
prayer  rejected,  they  wrought  their  own  deliv- 
erance. Marriage  with  these  peoplo  was  a  se- 
rious thing.  Their  symbolical  m.p.tial  presents 
— the  yoked  oxen,  the  arms,  the  charger,  suf- 
ficiently signified  to  the  virgin  that  she  had  be- 
come the  companion  of  her  husband's  dangers 
— that  the  same  fate  awaited  them  in  life  as  in 
death,  (sic  vivendum,  sic  pereundum.  Tacit.) 
It  was  to  his  wife  that  the  warrior  brought  hia 
wounds  after  battle,  (ad  matres  et  conjuges  vul- 
nera  referunt,  nee  aut  Hits  numerare  out  exigere 
plagas  parent.)  She  counted  and  sounded  them 
without  a  tremor ;  for  death  was  not  to  sepa- 
rate them.  So,  in  the  Scandinavian  poems, 
Brunhild  burns  herself  on  the  body  of  Sieg- 
frid.  The  first  act  of  the  wives  of  the  Cimbri 
was  to  set  their  children  at  liberty  by  death  ; 
they  strangled  them,  or  cast  them  under  the 
wheels  of  their  wagons.  They  then  hanged 
themselves  ;  fastening  themselves  by  a  running 
knot  to  the  horns  of  their  oxen,  and  goading 
them  on  so  as  to  ensure  iheir  being  trampled  to 
pieces.  Their  dead  bodies  were  defended  by 
the  dogs  of  the  horde,  which  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  with  arrows,  f 

So  vanished  that  terrible  spectre  of  the 
North,  which  had  filled  Italy  with  such  alarm. 
The  word  Cymbnc  abided  as  a  synonyme  of 
strong  and  terrible.  Rome,  however,  was  un- 
conscious of  the  heroic  genius  of  these  nations 
which  were  one  day  to  destroy  her ;  she  be- 
lieved in  her  own  eternity.  All  of  the  Cymbr 
who  could  be  taken  prisoners  were  distributed 
among  the  towns  as  public  slaves,  or  devoted 
to  gladiatorial  uses. 

Marius  had  the  figure  of  a  Gaul,  thrusting 
out  his  tongue — a  popular  device  at  Rome  from 
the  days  of  Torquatus — carved  on  his  buckler. 
He  was  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  third  found- 
er of  Rome,  after  Romulus  and  Camillus  ;  and 
they  poured  out  libations  in  the  name  of  Marius, 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  honor  of  Bacchus 
or  of  Jupiter.  He  himself,  intoxicated  with 
his  triumph  over  the  barbarians  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South,  over  Germany  and  the  Afri- 
can Indies,  would  drink  thenceforward  out  ot 
that  two-handled  cup  alone,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Bacchus  had  drunk  after 
his  conquest  of  India.J 

OtvTo;  (irrXerou  .  .  trvvayb>i>laaaOai  rots  'Fupaiots  r<3  Kav/ta 
Kal  rov  (^Xioi/. 

*  Paul.  Oros.  1.  v.  c.  16.  Consuluerunt  consulem,  lit  si 
inviolata  castitate  virginilms  sacris  ac  diis  serviendnm  esset, 
vitam  sibi  reservarent. — Florus,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  Quum,  missS 
ad  Marium  legatione,  libertatem  ac  sacerdotium  non  inipe- 
trassent. 

t  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  40.  Canes  defendere,  Cimbris  csesis,  do- 
mus  eorum  plaustris  impositas. 

t  Valer.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  15.  ex.  7.  Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.  ad 
calc.  "  From  that  time  he  was  considered  the  hope  and 
strength  of  the  state."— Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii  c  12  "  Such 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ITATE  OF  GAUL  THE    CENTURY  BEFORE  ITS    CON- 
QUEST.  DRUIDISM. CONQUEST  'BY    CjESAR. 

THE  great  event  of  the  Cymbric  invasion 
exercised  only  a  very  indirect  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  Gaul,  which  was  its  principal  the- 
atre. The  Teutonic  Cymry  were  too  barba- 
rous to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Gallic 
tribes,  already  reclaimed  by  Druidism  from  their 
primitive  rudeness.*  Let  us  take  a  closer 
glance  at  this  religion  of  the  Druids,  which  be- 
gan the  moral  culture  of  Gaul,  facilitated  the 
Roman  invasion,  and  cleared  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity. It  must  have  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment and  complete  maturity  in  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  conquest  of  Caesar ;  or  may,  per- 
haps, have  touched  its  decline ;  at  least,  the 
political  influence  of  the  Druids  had  diminished. 

The  Gauls  seem  at  first  to  have  worshipped 
material  objects,  the  phenomena  and  agents  of 
nature  ;  lakes,  fountains,  stones,  trees,  winds, 
and,  specially,  the  terrible  Kirk.]  In  time,  this 
rude  worship  was  elevated,  and  generalized. 
These  beings,  these  phenomena,  had  their  re- 
spective genius  assigned  them ;  and  so  had 
places  and  tribes.  Hence,  the  thunder-spirit, 
Taran  ;$  Vosegus,  the  apotheosis  of  the  Vos- 
ges  ;  Penninus,  of  the  Alps  ;  Arduinna,  of  Ar- 
dennes :  hence,  the  Genius  of  the  Arverni ;  Bi~ 
bracte,  the  goddess  and  city  of  the  ^Edui ; 
Aventia,  among  the  Helvetii ;  Nemausus  (Nis- 
mes)  among  the  Arecomici,  &c. 

By  a  step  further  in  abstraction,  the  general 
powers  of  nature,  and  those  of  the  human  soul 
and  of  society  were  likewise  deified.  Taran 
became  the  god  of  heaven — the  ruler  and  arbi- 
ter of  the  world.  The  sun,  under  the  name  of 
Bel  or  Belen,  called  into  existence  healing 
plants,  and  presided  over  medicine  ;  Heus  or 
Hesus,  over  war  ;fy  Tcutates,  over  trade  and 
commerce.  Even  eloquence  and  poetry  had 
their  symbol  in  Ogmius,\  armed  like  Hercules 
with  mace  and  bow,  and  drawing  after  him  men 
fastened  by  the  ear  to  gold  and  amber  chains 
which  issued  from  his  mouth. 

victory  should  have  hindered  his  country  from  wishing  that 
he  had  never  been  born."— Floras,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  "The  Roman 
people  received  the  news  of  the  preservation  of  Italy,  and 
rescue  of  the  empire,  as  if  at  the  hands  of  the  gods." — Plut. 
in  Mario,  p.  421. 

*  The  following  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Gauls  is 
wholly  borrowed  from  the  excellent  work  of  Am.  Thierry. 

t  Maxim.  Tyr.  Serm.  18.— Senec.  Qusest.  Nat.  1.  v.  c.  17.— 
Posidon.  ap  Strab.  1.  iv.— P.  Oros.  1.  v.  c.  16.  Greg.  Turon. 
de  Glor.  Confess,  c.  5. 

J  TARANIS,  Lucan,  1.  i.— VOSEGCS,  Inscript.  Gnit.  p.  94. 
— ARDOINNA,  Inscript.  Grut.— GENIO  ARVERNORUM,  Reines. 
append.  5.— BIBRACTE,  Inscr.  ap.  Scr.  Rer.  Ft.  1,  24.— NB- 
MAUSua,  Grut.  p.  111.  Spon,  p.  169.— AVENT:A,  Grut.  p.  110. 
— BELENCS,  Auson.  Cunn.  ii.  Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  24. 

$  In  a  bas-relief  found  at  Paris  under  the  church  of  Xotre 
Dame,  in  1711,  H  if  us  is  represented  crowned  with  leaves, 
half-naked,  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  left  knee  rest- 
Ing  on  a  vree  that  he  is  cutting  down. 

|  The  sacred  characters  of  the  Irish  were  called  Ogham. 
—See  Toland,  O'Halloran,  Vallancey,  and  Beaufort,  in  the 
Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  &c. 

(The  Ogham  characters  were  represented  by  twigs  of  va- 
rtous  kinds,  and  the  figures  resembled  those  called  Runic. 


The  analogy  of  the  foregoing  with  the  Olym- 
pus of  the  Greeks  and  Romans*  is  evident. 
The  resemblance  became  identity  when  Gaul, 
subdued  by  Rome,  had  undergone  but  for  a  few 
years  only  the  influence  of  Roman  ideas.  For 
then,  the  Gallic  polytheism,  honored  and  fa- 
vored by  the  emperors,  was  finally  fused  in  that 
of  Italy ;  while  Druidism,  its  mysteries,  doc- 
trine, and  priesthood,  were  proscribed  with  the 
utmost  severity. 

RELIGION    OF    THE    GAULS. DRUIDISM. 

The  Druids  taught  that  matter  and  spirit  are 
eternal  ;  that  the  substance  of  the  universe 
subsists  unaltered  through  the  perpetual  varia- 
tion of  phenomena ;  that  these  are  under  the 
alternate  influence  of  fire  and  water  ;f  and, 
finally,  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,^ 
with  which  was  connected  the  moral  idea  of  re- 
wards and  punishment.  They  taught  that  the 
transmigration  of  the  human  soul  into  animals 
inferior  to  man,  was  a  state  of  trial  and  of  chas- 
tisement ;  and  even  proclaimed  another  world,§ 
a  world  of  happiness,  where  the  soul  preserved 
its  identity,  its  passions,  and  its  habits.  At 
funerals,  letters  were  burnt,  which  the  dead 
were  to  read,  or  to  deliver,  to  those  who  had 
gone  before  them  ;|j  and,  often,  money  was  lent, 
on  condition  of  repayment  in  the  other  world. ^| 

The  combination  of  these  two  notions  of  the 
metempsychosis  and  of  another  life,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  the  Druids.  But  their 
knowledge  did  not  end  here ;  they  were  metaphy- 
sicians, natural  philosophers,  physicians,  and 
above  all, astronomers** as  well.  Theiryear  was 
composed  of  lunations,  whence  the  assertion  of  the 
Romans  that  the  Gauls  measured  time  by  nights 
and  not  by  days  ;  a  custom  which  they  account- 
ed for  from  the  infernal  origin  of  that  people, 
and  their  descent  from  Pluto. ff  The  medicine 
of  the  Druids  was  wholly  founded  on  magic. 
The  Samolus  (marshwort,  or  fen  berry)  was  to 
be  gathered  fasting,  and  with  the  left  hand, 
was  to  be  torn  up  without  looking  at  it,  and  so 

— Lucian  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  Gallic  Hercules, 
whose  attributes,  he  states,  were  thus  explained  to  him  by 
a  Druid :  "  We  Gauls  do  not  suppose,  as  you  Greeks,  that 
Mercury  is  speech  or  eloquence,  but  we  attribute  it  to  Her- 
cules, because  he  is  so  far  superior  in  strength.  .  .  .  We 
think  his  arrows  were  keen  reasons,  penetrating  the  souls 
of  men :  whence,  among  yourselves,  is  the  expression, 
'  winged  words.' ") — TRANSLATOR. 

*  Ca?sar,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  17. 

t  Ca»ar,  1.  vi.  c.  14.  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  v.  p.  306.  Val.  Max 
1.  ii.  c.  9. 

J  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  197.  'AQOdprovs  Xiyovat  ri?  ^«X«f  *«' 
rdv  n6afiov  iTtt«(>ari\ativ  tti  irore  xal  no  <t<ii  v6<>>p.— -Ctesnr, 
1.  vi.  c.  14.  Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  Amm.  Marc.  1.  xv.  c.  9.  Vul 
Max.  1.  ii. 

§  Lucan,  1.  i.  Mela.  1.  iii.  c  2.  In  the  Appendix  will  DC 
found  some  particulars  respecting  the  religious  traditions  of 
the  Welsh  and  Irish.  Recent  as  these  traditions  may  ap- 
pear, they  yet  bear  a  profoundly  indigenous  character.  The 
myth  of  the  beaver  and  of  the  lake  lias  every  appearance  of 
having  originated  at  a  period  when  our  western  countrieJ 
were  still  covered  with  forests  and  marshes. 

H  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  v.  p.  306. 

If  Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  2.    Val.  Max.  1.  ii  c.  9 

**  Caesar,  1.  vi.  c.  13.   Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  2.    Plin.  1.  x»i.  e  44. 

tt  Ctesar,  1.  vi.  c.  18 
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thrown  into  the  watering-places  of  the  cattle  ; 
against  whose  diseases  it  was  a  preservative.* 
The  gathering  of  the  selago  (hedge-hyssop) 
required  preparation  by  ablutions,  and  an  offer- 
ing of  bread  and  wine  ;  the  gatherer  went  lo 
seek  it  bare-footed,  and  arrayed  in  white  ;  as 
soon  as  he  descried  the  plant  he  stooped  as  if 
accidentally,  and  slipping  his  right  hand  under 
his  left  arm,  plucked  it  without  ever  using  the 
knife,  and  then  wrapped  it  in  a  napkin,  which 
was  to  be  used  but  once.t  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct ceremonial  for  the  gathering  of  vervain. 
But  the  universal  remedy,  the  panacea,  as  the 
Druids  called  it,t  was  the  famous  mistletoe, 
which  they  believed  to  be  sown  on  the  oak  by 
a  Divine  hand ;  and  they  saw  in  the  union  of 
their  sacred  tree,  with  the  lasting  verdure  of 
the  parasitic  plant,  a  living  symbol  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality.  It  was  gathered  in  winter, 
just  as  it  flowers,  when  the  plant  is  most  readi- 
ly distinguishable,  and  when  its  long  green 
branches  and  leaves,  and  yellow  tufts  of  flowers, 
present  the  only  image  of  life  to  be  seen  where 
all  nature  around  is  dead  and  sterile. § 

The  mistletoe  was  to  be  cut  when  the  moon 
was  six  days  old.  It  was  gathered  by  a  Druid 
in  white  robes,  who  mounted  the  tree,  and,  with 
a  golden  sickle,  severed  the  root  of  the  plant, 
which  was  caught  by  his  fellow-Druids  in  a 
white  cloak,  for  it  was  essential  that  it  should 
not  touch  the  ground. ||  Two  white  bulls  were 
then  sacrificed,  which  had  never  borne  the  yoke. 

The  Druids  foretold  the  future  by  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  the 
beasts  sacrificed.  They  also  manufactured 
talismans  ;  such  as  the  amber  beads,  worn  by 
the  warriors  in  battle,  and  which  are  often  met 
with  in  their  tombs.  But  the  choicest  talis- 
man was  the  serpent's  egg.^  Their  notions  re- 
specting the  egg  and  serpent,  call  to  mind  the 
cosmogonic  egg  of  oriental  mythology,  as  well 
as  the  metempsychosis  and  the  eternal  renova- 
tion of  which  the  serpent  was  the  emblem.  V- 

Female  magicians,  and  prophetesses,  were 
affiliated  to  the  Druidical  order,  but  without 
partaking  its  prerogatives.  Their  rule  of  life 
imposed  on  them  fantastical  and  contradictory 

*  Plin.  1.  xxiv.  c.  11. 
Ibid. 


r  Ibid. 

j  Omnia  sanantem  appellaiites.  Plin.  1.  xvi.  c.  44. 

8  Plin.  1.  xvi.  c.  44.— Virg..  JEn.  1.  vi. 
Plin.  1.  xvi.  c.  44. 
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their  nissmgs.    M  nis  is  me  moment  to  seize  it.    some 

placed  in  watch  for  the  purpose,  darts  out,  catches  the  egg 

In  a  napkin,  leaps  on  a  horse  which  is  in  readiness,  and 

gallops  off  at  full  speed  to  escape  the  serpents,  who  follow 

bun  until  he  puts  a  river  between  them.    The  egg  was  to  be 

borne  away  at  a  certain  period  of  the  moon.    It  was  tried 

by  plunging  it  into  water.    If  it  swam,  although  »m«iivi»H 


laws.  One  order  of  priestesses  could  unveil 
the  future  only  to  their  polluters  ;  another  was 
devoted  to  perpetual  virginity  ;  a  third,  although 
permitted  to  marry,  was  enjoined  long  periods 
of  celibacy.  Sometimes,  these  females  had  to 
assist  at  nocturnal  sacrifices,  with  their  naked 
bodies  dyed  black,  their  hair  dishevelled,  and 
abandoning  themselves  to  transports  of  phrensy.* 
The  greater  number  of  them  dwelt  on  the  wild 
reefs,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  Ar- 
morican  Archipelago.  At  Sena  (Sein)  was  the 
celebrated  oracle  of  the  nine  terrible  virgins, 
called  Senes,  from  the  name  of  their  island. t 
The  privilege  of  consulting  them  was  confined 
to  seamen  ;  and  even  they  must  have  made  the 
voyage  for  the  express  purpose. I  These  vir- 
gins knew  the  future  ;  cured  incurable  ailments  ; 
predicted  and  raised  tempests. 

The  priestesses  of  Nannettes  inhabited  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Although 
married,  man  was  forbidden  to  approach  their 
dwelling.  At  certain  prescribed  periods,  they 
visited  their  husbands  on  the  continent ;  when, 
leaving  their  island  at  night-fall,  in  small  boats 
which  they  managed  themselves,  they  passed 
the  night  in  huts  prepared  for  their  reception. 
As  soon  as  day  broke,  tearing  themselves  from 
the  arms  of  their  husbands,  they  hurried  to  their 
skiffs,  and  rowed  back  to  their  solitudes. §  It 
was  their  bounden  task  every  year,  crowned 
with  ivy  and  green  garlands,  to  pull  down  and 
rebuild  the  roof  of  their  temple,  in  the  space 
between  sunset  and  sunset ;  when,  if  one  of 
them  chanced  to  let  any  of  the  sacred  material 
fall  on  the  ground,  she  was  lost — her  compan- 
ions rushed  upon  her  with  fearful  cries,  tore 
her  in  pieces,  and  scattered  her  mangled  body 
to  the  winds. ||  The  Greeks  conceived  that 
they  recognised  in  these  rites  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  ;  and  they  also  likened  to  the  orgies 
of  Samothrace,  other  Druidical  orgies  celebrat- 
ed in  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Brittany  ,^f  whence 
the  sailor  heard  with  fear  on  the  open  sea  furi- 
ous cries,  and  the  clashing  of  barbarian  cym- 
bals. 

DISCIPLINE    AND    HIERARCHY    OF    THE    DRUIDS. 

If  the  religion  of  the  Druids  did  not  institute, 
it  at  least  adopted  and  kept  up  the  practice  of 
human  sacrifice.  The  priests  plunged  their 
knives  above  the  diaphragm  of  the  victim,  and 
drew  their  prognostics  from  the  position  in 
which  he  fell,  the  convulsions  of  his  limbs,  the 
abundance  and  color  of  his  blood.  At  times 
they  crucified  him  on  stakes  within  the  temples, 
or  shot  him  to  death  with  darts  and  arrows.** 
Frequently  they  reared  a  colossus  of  wicker- 
work  or  hay,  and,  having  filled  it  with  living 

*  Plin.  1.  xxii.  c.  2.  Tacit.  Anna).  1.  xiv. 

t  Galli  Senas  vocant.   Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

}  Ibid. 

j  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  198. 

(I  Ibid.— Dionys.  Perie".  v.  565,  et  sqq. 

IT  Fest.  Avien.  peripl.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Strabo,  L  IT  p.  !«f 

»*  Strabo,  ibid.-  Diod.  1.  v.  p  308. 
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human  victims,  a  priest  threw  into  it  a  lighted 
torch,  and  the  whole  soon  disappeared  in  eddies 
of  fire  and  smoke.*  Undoubtedly,  these  hor- 
rible offerings  were  often  redeemed  by  votive 
gifts,  by  casting  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  into 
the  lakes,  or  nailing  them  up  in  the  temples. t 

A  word  as  to  the  hierarchy.  It  comprised 
three  distinct  orders.  The  lowest  order  was 
that  of  the  bards,  who  handed  down  orally  the 
genealogies  of  the  clans,  and  sang  upon  the  rotte 
llie  exploits  of  the  chiefs  and  the  national  tradi- 
tions. Next  came  the  priesthood,  properly  so 
called,  consisting  of  the  Ovates  (or  Eubages) 
and  Druids.  The  Ovates  had  the  charge  of 
the  ceremonials  of  worship,  and  celebrated  the 
sacrifices.  To  them  belonged  especially  the 
application  of  the  natural  sciences  to  religion, 
astronomy,  divination,  &c.  Interpreters  of  the 
Druids,  no  civil  or  religious  act  was  complete 
without  their  ministration. t 

The  Druids  (men  of  the  oakstj)  were  the 
crowning  order  of  the  hierarchy.  In  them 
dwelt  power  and  knowledge.  Theology,  mo- 
rals, all  the  higher  acquisitions,  were  their  pri- 
vilege. ||  They  were  elective.  Initiation  into 
the  order,  which  was  accompanied  by  severe 
trials,  sometimes  lasted  twenty  years ;  for  they 
had  to  commit  to  memory  all  priestly  lore, 
nothing  being  intrusted  to  writing,  at  least  un- 
til the  period  that  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  characters.^ 

A  solemn  assembly  of  Druids  was  held  once 
a  year  in  the  territory  of  the  Carnuti,  in  a  sacred 
spot  which  was  deemed  the  centre  of  all  Gaul ; 
and  to  this  the  people  flocked  from  the  most 
distant  provinces.  The  Druids  then  left  their 
solitudes,  and  gave  judgment,  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  multitude.  Here,  undoubtedly,  was 
chosen  the  Archdruid,  whose  office  was  to 
preserve  the  institution  in  its  integrity  ;  and 
his  election,  not  unfrequently,  gave  rise  to  civil 
wars. 

Now,  even  had  Druidism  not  been  weakened 
by  these  divisions,  the  solitary  life  to  which 
most  members  of  the  order  seem  to  have  bee;, 
vowed,  must  have  rendered  it  incapable  of  any 
vigorous  action  on  the  people.  The  case  was 
different  from  that  of  Egypt,  where  the  popula- 
tion was  massed  on  a  narrow  base.  The  Gauls 
were  dispersed  over  the  forests  and  marshes  of 
their  wild  country,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  a  barbarous  and  warlike  life.  Dru- 
idism had  no  firm  hold  on  so  scattered  and 
isolated  a  people  ;  and  they  early  escaped  its 
grasp. 

Thus  Gaul,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion,** 

*  CiEsar,  1.  vi.  c.  1C.    Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  198. 

t  So  at  Toulouse.    See  p.  40. 

j  Oiartif  hpairotoi  /cat  Avaio\6yot.  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  119. 
Diod.  1.  v.  p.  308.  Anim.  Marc.  1.  xv.  c.  9. 

§  Derw,  (Cymric,)  Deru,  (Armorican,)  Dair,  (Gaelic,) — 
Onk. 

||  Diod.  1.  v.  p.  308.  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  197.  Amm.  Mare. 
1.  .xv.  c.  I). 

•f  C:nsar,  1.  vi.  c.  14. 

**  On  the  chan«es  tl  at  occurred  in  the  Roman  province, 
IB  the  interval  between  Marias  and  Czsar,  consult  Am. 


seems  to  have  been  utterly  powerless  to  organ- 
ize itself.  The  old  spirit  of  clanship  and  war- 
like feeling  of  independence  which  Druidism 
should  have  repressed,  had  gained  new  vigor ; 
though  ineiiiujity  of  strength,  indeed,  had  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  hierarchy  among  the  tribes, 
some  of  which  were  clients  of  the  others,  as 
the  Carnuti  of  the  Remi,  the  Senones  of  the 
^Edui,  &c.  (Now,  Chartres,  Reims,  Sens. 
Autun.) 

Cities  had  been  formed  ;  places  of  refuge,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midst  of  this  life  of  war.  But 
the  tillers  of  the  ground  were  wholly  serfs  ;  so 
that  Caesar  might  well  say,  "  There  are  ordy 
two  orders  in  Gaul,  the  Druids  and  the  Knights 
(equites.)"  The  Druids  were  the  weakest.  It 
was  a  Druid  of  the  yEdui  who  called  in  the 
Romans.  c 

GALLIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  CJESAR.       (B.  C.   58-49.) 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  Cjesar,  and  of  the 
motives  which  decided  that  marvellous  man  to 
abandon  Rome  so  long  for  Gaul,  and  exile  him- 
self that  he  might  return  master.  Italy  was 
exhausted  ;  Spain  untameable  ;  Gaul  was  es- 
sential to  the  subjugation  of  the  world.  Fain 
would  I  have  seen  that  fair  and  pale  counte- 
nance,* prematurely  aged  by  the  debaucheries 
of  the  capital — fain  have  seen  that  delicate  and 
epileptic  man,t  marching  in  the  rains  of  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  swimming  across 
our  rivers  ;  or  else,  on  horseback,  between  the 
litters  in  which  his  secretaries  were  carried, 
dictating  even  six  letters  at  a  time,  shaking 
Rome  from  the  extremity  of  Belgium,  sweeping 
from  his  path  two  millions  of  men,t  and  subdu- 
ing in  ten  years  Gaul,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean 
of  the  north.  (B.  c.  58-49.) 

This  barbarous  and  bellicose  chaos  of  Gaul, 
was  a  superb  material  for  such  a  genius.  The 
Gallic  tribes  were  on  every  side  calling  in  the 
stranger,  Druidism  was  in  its  decline.  It  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  two  Brittanies,  and  in 
!  V.e  basins  of  the  Seine  and  Loire. ^  But  in 

Thierry.  Great  part  of  Aquitaine  followed  the  example  of 
Spain,  and  declared  for  Sertorius ;  and  from  Gaul  Lepidus  • 
invaded  Italy.  But  Pylla's  party  sained  the  day.  Aquitaine 
was  reduced  by  Pompey,  who  founded  military  colonies  at 
Toulouse,  at  Biterra?,  (Beziers,)  and  at  Narbonne,  (B.  c.  75,) 
and  collected  all  the  exiles  who  infested  the  Pyrenees  into 
his  new  town  of  Connena,  (a  word  signifying  an  assemblage 
of  men  from  all  quarters,)  now  St.  Bertram!  de  Comminge.s. 
The  chief  agent  of  the  violences  of  Sylla's  party  in  Gaul 
had  Ix-en  one  Fonteius,  whom  Cicero  managed  to  get  ac- 
quitted. (See  Oral,  pro  Fonteio.)  The  sufferings  of  Roman 
Gaul  nearly  drove  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  into- 
Catilino's  conspiracy.  See  my  History  of  Rome. 

*  ?uet.  in  J.  Caps.  c.  45.    Fuissc  tniditur  colore  candido. 

t  Id.  ibid.  Comitiali  quoque  inorbo  bis  inter  res  gerendaj 
correptus  est. 

J  Suet.  Pint,  passim.  Pl'm.  vii.  25.  F.leven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  men  before  the  civil  wars.  The  same- 
writer,  speaking  of  Cirsar,  says,  "His  genius  could  grasp 
every  subject,  even  the  sublimest,  and  its  quickness  was 
like  fire — he  could  dictate  four  letter*  at  a  time,  on  import- 
ant business,  to  his  secretaries,  and,  if  not  occupied  with 
any  thing  else,  as  many  as  seven." 

$  TheCarnutes,  (Chartres,)  a  Druidical  tribe,  were  clieru 
of  the  Remi,  (Reims.)  The  Senones,  (Sens,)  who  h*u 
connections  with  theCarnutes  and  Parisii,  had  been  vassals 
or  clients  of  the  ;Edui,  (Autun,)  as  perhaps  'lie  B'turi,;e» 
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the  south  the  Arverni  and  all  the  Iberian  set- 
tlers of  Aquitaine  had,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  hereditary  chiefs.  In 
Celtic  Gaul  even,  the  Druids  had  been  able  to 
resist  the  old  spirit  of  clanship  only  by  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a  free  population  in  the 
towns,  whose  chiefs  or  patrons  were  at  least 
elective,  like  the  Druids.  Thus  two  factions 
Divided  the  whole  of  the  Gallic  states  ;  the  he- 
reditary, or  that  of  the  chiefs  of  clans  ;  the 
elective,  or  that  of  the  Druids  and  temporary 
chiefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.*  At 
the  head  of  the  latter  were  the  ^Edui;  the 
leaders  of  the  first  were  the  Arverni  and  Se- 
quani ;  and  here  began  the  enmity  between 
Burgundy  (the  ^Edui)  and  Franche-Comte, 
(the  Sequani.)  The  Sequani,  oppressed  by  the 
/Edui,  who  blocked  up  the  navigation  of  the 
Saone,  and  interrupted  their  lucrative  traffic  in 
swine,f  summoned  from  Germany  tribes,  to 
whom  Druidism  was  unknown,  and  who  went 
under  the  common  name  of  Suevi.  These  bar- 
barians asked  no  better.  They  crossed  the 
Rhine,  led  by  an  Ariovist,  defeated  the  ^Edui, 
and  imposed  a  tribute  on  them.  They  treated 
their  inviters,  the  Sequani,  worse  ;  depriving 
them  of  the  third  of  their  lands,  according  to 
the  custom  of  German  conquerors,  and  ill- 
treating  them  all  the  same.  Reconciled  by 
misfortune,  the  ^Edui  and  Sequani  then  sought 
the  aid  of  other  foreigners.  Two  brothers  were 
all-powerful  among  the  ^Edui.  Dumnorix,  en- 
liched  by  the  taxes  and  tolls,  the  monopoly  of 
which  he  had  secured  either  forcibly  or  in  gift, 
had  acquired  popularity  among  the  poorer  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  and  aspired  to  the  sov- 
ereignty. Leaguing  himself  with  the  Helvetian 
Gauls,  he  married  one  of  their  countrywomen, 
and  enticed  that  people  to  leave  their  sterile  val- 
leys for  the  rich  plains  of  Gaul.  The  other 
brother,  who  was  a  Druid — a  title  in  all  proba- 
bility identical  with  that  of  Divitiacus,  which 
Caesar  gives  as  his  jroper  name — sought  less 
jarbarous  liberators  for  his  country.  He  re- 
paired to  Rome,  and  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  senate,^  which  had  called  the  ^Edui  kin- 
dred and  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  But 
the  chief  of  the  Suevi  also  appealed  to  the 
same  quarter,  and  managed  to  get  himself  as 
well  styled  the  friend  of  Rome.  Influenced, 
orobably,  by  the  impending  invasion  of  the 
jlelvetii,  the  senate  contracted  alliance  with 
Aiiovistus. 

(Rerry)  had  also  been.  Ctcsar,  Bell.  Gall.  1  vi.  c.  4,  and 
passim. 

*  Csesar,  '.  i.  c.  16.  "The  Vergobretus.  (Ver-go-breith, 
Gaelic,  'man  for  judgment,')  who  is  chosen  annually,  and 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  countrymen  " — 
L.  vii.  c.  33.  "  By  the  laws  of  the  ^>dui,  their  chief  magis- 
trates could  not  leave  the  country.  The  law  also  forbade  the 
choosing  two  living  members  of  the  same  family  magistrates, 
or  even  that  two  should  sit  at  the  same  time  in  the  senate." 
— L.  v.  c.  27.  "  Their  polity  was  so  constituted,  that  the 
multitude  had  not  loss  power  over  their  chief  than  he  over 
them."  And  passim. 

t  Stiiibo.  1.  vi.  p.  172.  "  Hence  the  Roman  market  has  its 
Snivel  supply  of  salted  swine." 

i  Cic.  de'Divin.  i. 


For  three  years  these  mountaineers  had  made 
preparations  which  clearly  showed  that  they 
wished  to  render  retur:;  impossible.  They  had 
burnt  their  twelve  tow;  is  and  four  hundred  vil- 
lages, and  destroyed  the  moveables  and  provi- 
sions which  they  could  not  carry  along  with 
them.  The  rumor  ran  that  they  intended  to 
traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  Gaul,  and  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  west,  in  the  country  of 
the  Santones,  (Saintes.)  Beyond  doubt,  they 
hoped  to  enjoy  a  more  tranquil  life  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  ocean  than  in  their  rude  Helvetia, 
which  formed  the  central  battle-field  of  all  the 
people  of  the  ancient  world,  Gauls,  Cimbri, 
Teutons,  Suevi,  and  Romans.  Including  wo- 
men and  children,  they  numbered  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  thousand  souls  :  and  it  was 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude, which  made  them  prefer  the  road  through 
the  Roman  province.  They  found  the  way 
barred  at  the  very  beginning  by  Caesar,  who 
was  posted  near  Geneva,  and  who  kept  them  in 
play  long  enough  to  gain  time  to  throw  up  be- 
tween the  lake  and  Mount  Jura  a  wall  sixteen 
feet  high,  and  nearly  six  miles  long.  They 
were  thus  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  rugged 
valleys  of  the  Jura,  traverse  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  to  ascend  the  Saone.  Coming  up 
with  them  as  they  were  crossing  this  river,  Cae- 
sar fell  on  the  Tigurini  while  they  were  cut  of! 
from  the  main  body,  and  exterminated  the  whole 
tribe.  His  provisions  failing,  owing  to  the  ill- 
will  of  Dumnorix  and  of  the  party  who  hud 
called  in  the  Helvetii,  he  was  constrained  to 
retire  on  Bibracte,  (Autun.)  The  Helveiii, 
construing  this  retrograde  movement  into  a 
flight,  pursued  him  in  their  turn.  Placed  thus 
between  enemies  and  disaffected  allies,  Caesai 
extricated  himself  from  the  dilemma  by  a  bloody 
victory.  Once  more  overtaking  the  Helvetii, 
in  their  flight  to  the  Rhine,  he  forced  them  to 
surrender  their  arms,  and  to  pledge  themselves 
to  return  to  their  own  country.  Six  thousand 
of  them  who  had  fled  in  the  night,  in  order  to 
escape  this  disgrace,  were  brought  back  by  the 
Roman  cavalry,  and,  to  use  Caesar's  own  lan- 
guage, treated  as  enemies.* 

GERMAN  MIGRATIONS  INTO  GAUL. 

To  have  repulsed  the  Helvetii  was  nothing 
if  the  Suevi  invaded  Gaul.  Their  migrations 
were  constant,  and  had  already  carried  there  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fighting  men. 
Gaul  was  about  to  become  Germany.  C^sar 
affected  to  yield  to  the  prayers  of  the  ^Ivlui 
and  Sequani,  oppressed  by  barbarians.  The 
same  Druid  who  had  solicited  the  assistance  o. 
Rome,  undertook  to  explore  the  road  and  to 
guide  Caesar  to  Ariovistus.  The  chief  of  the 
Suevi,  who  had  obtained  the  title  of  ally  of  the 
Roman  people  from  Ca'sar  himself,  while  eou- 


*  Caesar,  1.  i.  c.  33    Casar 
mero  habuit. 
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sul,  was  amazed  at  being  attacked  by  him. 
'  This,"  said  the  barbarian.  "  is  my  Gaul, — my 
own  ;  you  have  yours, — if  you  leave  me  in 
peace,  you  will  be  the  gainers,  for  I  will  fight 
all  your  wars,  without  your  incurring  trouble  or 
risk.  Are  you  ignorant  what  manner  of  men  the 
Germans  are  1  It  is  now  more  than  fourteen 
years  since  we  have  slept  under  a  roof."*  These 
words  told  but  too  deeply  on  the  Roman  army. 
All  that  had  been  reported  of  the  stature  and 
ferocity  of  these  northern  giants  terrified  the 
smaller  race  of  the  south  ;f  and  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  camp  but  men  making  their 
wills.  Caesar  shamed  them  by  saying,  "  If  you 
desert  me,  I  shall  still  go  on  ;  the  tenth  legion 
is  enough  for  me."  Then  leading  them  to  Be- 
sancon,  he  masters  the  city,  pushes  on  to  the 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  Rhine,  forces  them  to  give  battle,  al- 
though they  were  desirous  of  deferring  it  till 
the  new  moon,  and  destroys  them  in  a  desperate 
engagement,  almost  all  the  fugitives  perishing 
in  the  river. 

The  Belgae,  and  other  Gauls  of  the  north, 
judging,  and  not  without  probability,  that  if  the 
Romans  had  expelled  the  Suevi,  it  was  only  to 
succeed  them  as  masters  of  the  land,  formed  a 
vast  coalition  ;  of  which  Cecsar  took  advantage 
to  enter  Belgium.  He  had  with  him,  as  guide 
and  interpreter,  the  Divitiac  of  the  ^Edui,| 
(Divitiacus ;)  and  was  called  in  by  the  Se- 
nones,  ancient  vassals  of  the  .^Edui,  and  by  the 
Remi,  suzerains  of  the  Druidical  territory  of 
the  Carnuti.fy  It  is  probable  that  these  tribes, 
devoted  to  Druidism — or  at  least  to  the  popular 
party — hailed  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  the 
friend  of  the  Druids,  and  relied  on  opposing 
him  to  the  northern  Belgae,  their  ferocious 
neighbors  ;  just  as,  five  centuries  afterwards, 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Gaul  favored  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Arian  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  by 
the  Franks. 

A  war  in  the  boggy  plains  and  virgin  forests 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Meuse  would  have  been 
a  sombre  and  discouraging  prospect  to  any  gen- 
eral less  daring  than  Caesar.  Like  the  conquer- 
ors of  America,  he  was  often  obliged  to  clear 
himself  a  road  with  the  hatchet,  to  throw  bridges 
over  marshes,  and  to  advance  with  his  legions 
sometimes  on  terra  firma,  sometimes  by  fording, 
or  by  swimming.  Besides,  the  Belgae  inter- 
wove the  trees  of  their  forests  together,  as 
those  of  America  are  naturally  interlaced  by 

*  Caesar,  1.  i.  c.  36.  Quum  vellet,  conprrederetur ;  intcllpc- 
turura  quid  invicti  Gerraani,  exercitatissimi  in  armis,  qui 
'••iti>r  annos  xiv.  tectuin  non  subiissent,  virtr.te  possent.— 
I'rcsar  restores  confidence  to  his  soldiers  (c.  40)  hy  remind- 
ing them,  that  in  the  war  with  Spartacus,  they  had  already 
defeated  the  Germans. 

t  Caesar,  1.  ii.  c.  30.  At  the  siege  of  Genabum,  the  Gauls 
observe,  "  How  can  men  of  such  pigmy  stature  hope  to  raise 
so  heavy  a  tower  7" 

t  It  was  this  Divitiac  who  had  explored  the  road  when 
Csesar  previously  marched  against  the  Suevi.  L.  i.  c.  41. — 
"The  Germans  have  no  Druids,"  says  Caesar  "neither  do 
ihe y  care  for  sacrifices."  L.  vi.  c.  21.  Apparently,  they  were 
ine  protectors  of  the  anti-Druid'cal  p-irty  in  Gaul. 

$  Caesar,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  and  the  bejrinning  of  1.  vi. 


creeping  plants.  But,  with  their  superiority  of 
arms,  the  Pizarros  and  Cortes  waged  a  certain 
war ;  and  what  were  the  Peruvians  compared 
with  the  hardy  and  choleric  Bellovaci  and  Ner- 
vii,  (Picardy,  Hainault,  Flanders,)  who  march- 
ed on  Caesar  a  hundred  thousand  at  a  time? 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Divitiac  of  the 
/Edui,*  the  Bellovaci  and  Suessiones  were 
brought  over  ;  but  the  Nervii,  supported  by  the 
Atrebates  and  Yeromandui,  surprised  the  Ro- 
man army  on  its  march  along  the  Sambre,  in 
the  depth  of  their  forests,  and  fancied  them- 
selves sure  of  its  destruction.  Caesar  was 
obliged  to  seize  a  standard  and  lead  his  men 
on  ;  and  the  gallant  Nervii  were  exterminated. 
Their  allies,  the  Cimbri,  alarmed  by  the  works 
with  which  the  Roman  general  was  surround- 
ing their  town,  feigned  to  surrender,  threw 
down  part  of  their  arms  from  the  walls,  and 
then  made  a  sortie  with  the  rest.  Caesar  sold 
fifty-three  thousand  of  them  into  slavery. 

No  longer  concealing  his  design  of  subduing 
Gaul,  he  undertook  the  reduction  of  all  the  coast 
tribes.  He  penetrated  the  forests  and  marshes 
of  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  (Zealand  and  Guel- 
ders,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Boulogne  ;)  while  one 
of  his  lieutenants  subdued  the  Unelli,  Eburovi- 
ces,  and  Lexovii,  (Coutances,  Evreux,  Li- 
sieux  ;)  and  another,  the  young  Crassus,  con- 
quered Aquitaine,  although  the  barbarians  had 
summoned  to  their  aid  from  Spain  the  old 
brothers-in-arms  of  Sertorius.f  Caesar  himself 
attacked  the  Veneti,  and  other  tribes  of  our 
Brittany.  This  amphibious  race  inhabited  nei- 
ther the  land  nor  the  water.  Their  forts,  erect- 
ed on  peninsulas  alternately  inundated  and  de- 
serted by  the  tide,  could  be  besieged  neither  by 
the  one  nor  the  other.  The  Veneti  maintained 
a  constant  communication  with  the  other  Brit- 
ain, and  was  supplied  from  it.  To  reduce  them, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  master  of  the  sea.  No- 
thing checked  Caesar.  He  built  vessels,  formed 
sailors,  and  taught  them  to  secure  the  Breton 
ships  by  using  grappling  irons,  and  cutting  their 
ropes.  He  treated  hardly  this  hard  people;  but 
the  lesser  Britain  could  only  be  conquered 
through  the  greater.  Caesar  made  up  his  mind 
to  invade  it. 

This  barbarian  world  of  the  west  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  tame,  was  threefold.  Gaul 
lay  between  B-itain  and  Germany,  and  was  in 
communication  vith  both.  The  Cimbri  were 
in  all  three  countries  ;  the  Helvii  and  Boii,  in 
Germany  and  Gaul ;  the  Parisii  and  Gallic  At- 
rebates were  found  in  Britain  as  well.  In  the 

*  We  find  the  Divitiac  of  the  jEdni  Rcronijnnyin<!  the 
Romans  everywhere,  up  to  the  period  of  the  invasion  .if 
I!rit:tin  ;  a  circumstance  calculated  to  im'rtice  the  belief  that 
(><ar  was  about  to  re-establish  in  Belgium  the  influence 
of  the  ./Eduan,  that  is,  of  the  Druidical  and  popular  party.— 
L.  ii.  c.  14.  Quid  si  fecerit,  ^Eduorum  aucto-itatem  apvd 
omnes  Bellas  arnplificaturam,  quorum  auxiliis  atque  opibus, 
si  qtri  bella  inciderint,  su«tentare  consuerint. 

t  Caesar,  1.  iii.  c.  23.  "  They  chose  for  their  leaders  th* 
veterans  who  had  served  with  Sertorius  in  all  his  cam 
paigns,  and  who  were  supposed  to  be  masters  of  nr..itarr 
silence." 
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differences  which  divided  Gaul,  the  Britons 
seem  to  have  been  for  the  Druidical  party,  as 
1  the  Germans  were  for  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
clans.  Caesar  struck  both  parties,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally  ;  he  crossed  the  ocean  and 
(lie  Rhine. 

Two  great  German  tribes,  Usipii  and  Teuc- 
tcri,  worn  out  in  the  north  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Suevi  as  the  Helvetii  had  been  in  the  south, 
like  them  had  just  emigrated  into  Gaul.  (B.  c. 
55.)  Caesar  stopped  them ;  and,  under  the 
pretence  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  their 
young  men,  during  parley,  he  fell  unexpectedly 
upon  them,  and  massacred  them  to  a  man.  To 
strike  the  greater  terror  into  the  Germans  he 
went  in  search  of  those  terrible  Suevi,  whose 
neighbors  no  nation  dared  to  be.  In  ten  days, 
he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  not  far  from 
Cologne,  despite  the  width  and  impetuosity  of 
that  immense  river.  After  having  ransacked  in 
rain  the  forests  of  the  Suevi,  he  repassed  the 
Rhine,  traversed  the  whole  of  Gaul,  and  in  the 
same  year  embarked  for  Britain.  When  these 
prodigious  marches,  more  astonishing  than  victo- 
ries even,  were  reported  at  Rome,  such  auda- 
city and  fearful  rapidity  provoked  one  universal 
burst  of  admiration.  The  senate  decreed  a 
lectisternium  of  twenty  days  in  thanksgiving  to 
the  gods.  "  Compared  with  Caesar's  exploits," 
exclaimed  Cicero,  "  what  did  Marias'!"* 

CAESAR'S  DESCENT  ON  BRITAIN.     (B.  c.  55.) 

When  Caesar  desired  to  cross  into  Great 
Britain,  he  could  obtain  no  information  from 
the  Gauls  respecting  that  sacred  island.  Dum- 
norix,  the  ^Eduan,  declared  that  religion  for- 
bade his  following  Caesar ,f  and  sought  to  escape 
by  flight :  but  the  Roman,  aware  of  his  restless 
disposition,  ordered  that  he  should  be  brought 
back  alive  or  dead,  and  he  was  slain  while  de- 
fending himself. 

The  ill-will  of  the  Gauls  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  Caesar  in  this  expedition.  From  the 
first,  they  kept  him  ignorant  of  the  difficulties 
of  landing.  The  tall  ships  used  on  the  ocean 
drew  a  great  depth  of  water,  and  could  not  ap- 
proach the  shore  ;  so  that  the  soldiery  were 
obliged  to  cast  themselves  into  the  deep  sea, 
and  form  in  line  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 
This  gave  considerable  advantage  to  the  bar- 
barians, who  crowded  the  strand  ;  but  the  ma- 
chines used  in  sieges  were  brought  into  play, 
and  the  shore  was  cleared  by  a  shower  of 
stones  and  darts.  The  equinox,  however,  was 
nigh :  and  it  was  the  full  of  the  moon,  when 
the  tides  are  at  the  highest.  In  one  night  the 
Roman  fleet  was  dashed  in  pieces,  or  rendered 
unfit  for  service.  The  barbarians  who,  in  the 
first  moment  of  astonishment,  had  given  hos- 
tages to  Caesar,  attempted  to  surprise  his  camp ; 

*  Cicer  de  Provinc.  Consularibus.  "  Marius  himself  did 
tot  force  his  way  to  their  cities  and  firesides." 

t  Caesar,  I  v.  c.  6.  Quid  religionibus  sese  dioeret  impe- 
t'iii. 


. 
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when  repulsed  with  vigor,  they  again  tendered 
their  submission,  and  were  ordered  by  Caesar 
to  provide  twice  the  number  of  hostages.  But, 
having  refitted  his  vessels,  he  set  sail  the  same 
night  without  waiting  their  answer.  A  few 
days  more,  and  the  winter  season  would  have 
interdicted  his  return. 

The  year  following,  we  find  him  almost  at 
one  and  the  same  time  in  Illyria,  at  Treves, 
and  in  Britain  :  there  are  only  the  spirits  of  our 
old  legends  who  have  journeyed  after  this 
fashion.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  led  into 
Britain  by  a  fugitive  chief  of  the  country  who 
had  implored  his  assistance  ;  and  he  did  not 
return  until  he  had  routed  the  Britons,  after 
laying  siege  to  their  king  Caswallawn  in  the 
marshy  precinct  in  which  he  had  collected  his 
men  and  his  cattle.  He  wrote  to  Rome  that 
he  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  Britain  ;  and  sent 
thither  a  large  quantity  of  pearls  of  small  value 
collected  on  its  coasts.* 

After  this  invasion  of  the  sacred  isle,  Caesar 
could  count  upon  no  more  friends  among  the 
Gauls.  The  necessity  of  purchasing  Rome  at 
the  expense  of  Gaul,  and  of  satisfying  the  nu- 
merous adherents  who  had  managed  to  prolong 
his  command  for  five  years,  had  driven  the 
conqueror  to  the  most  violent  measures.  Ac- 
cording to  one  historian,  he  plundered  the 
sacred  places,  and  gave  up  towns  to  pillage 
without  a  shadow  of  excuse. f  In  every  direc- 
tion he  established  chiefs  devoted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  overturned  the  popular  government. 
Gaul  paid  dearly  for  the  union,  quiet,  and  culti- 
vation bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Roman  con 
quest. 

A  scarcity  compelling  Caesar  to  disperse  his 
troops,  the  whole  country  is  up  in  arms.  The 
Eburones  massacre  one  legion,  and  besiege 
another,  to  relieve  which,  Caesar,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  cut  his  way  through  sixty  thou- 
sand Gauls.  The  following  year,  he  assembles 
the  states  of  Gaul  at  Lutetia ;  but  the  IServii 
and  Treviri,  the  Senones  and  Carnuti  not  at- 
tending, he  attacks  and  crushes  them  singly. 
He  crosses  the  Rhine  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  intimidate  the  Germans,  who  were  about 
proceeding  to  their  succor.  Then,  he  strikes 
at  once  both  the  parties  which  divided  Gaul. 
He  awes  the  Senones,  the  Druidical  and  popular 
party  (?)  by  the  solemn  trial  and  execution  of 
their  chief,  Acco  ;  and  overwhelms  the  Ebu- 
rones, the  barbarian  party  and  friendly  to  the 
Germans,  by  chasing  their  intrepid  Ambiorix 
through  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  and  delivering 
them  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  Gallic  tribes  ac- 
quainted with  their  retreats  in  the  woods  and 
marshes,  who  with  cowardly  avidity  joined  in 
hunting  this  quarry.  The  legions  blockaded 
this  unfortunate  people  on  every  side,  and  pre- 
vented all  possibility  of  escape. 

*  Sueton  in  J.  Caesare,  c.  47.  "  It  was  reported  by  many 
that  he  U/»d  gone  to  Britain  for  the  sake  of  the  pcarU 
there." 

t  Saopins  ou  predam  quim  ob  delictmn.    Ibid.  c.  54. 
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GENERAL  REVOLT  OF  GAUL.  (u.  C.  52.) 

These  barbarities  united  Gaul  to  a  man 
against  Crcsar,  (B.  c.  52 ;)  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Druids  and  chiefs  of  the  clans  found 
themselves  agreed.  The  ^Edui  even  were,  at 
least  secretly,  arrayed  against  their  ancient 
friend.  The  signal  was  given  from  Genabum  ; 
from  the  Druidical  territory  of  the  Carnuti. 
Borne  by  shouts  across  the  country  from  vil- 
lage to  village, *  it  reached  the  Arverni  (for- 
merly hostile  to  the  Uruidical  and  popular 
party,  but  now  its  friends)  that  very  evening,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
Vercingetorix  (general-in-chief)  of  the  con- 
federation was  of  this  nation ;  young,  brave, 
and  ardent.  His  father,  who  had  been  in  his 
time  the  most  potent  chieftain  of  Gaul,  had 
been  burnt  as  guilty  of  aspiring  to  royalty. 
Inheriting  his  vast  clientship,  the  youth  invari- 
ably declined  the  advances  of  Caesar ;  and,  in 
their  assemblies,  and  at  their  religious  festivals, 
incessantly  animated  his  countrymen  against 
the  Romans.  He  summoned  to  arms  even  the 
serfs  who  cultivated  the  soil.  He  threatened 
the  cowardly  with  death  ;  less  serious  offences 
were  to  be  visited  with  the  loss  of  ears  or  of 
eyes.f 

The  Gallic  general's  plan  was  to  attack  at 
once  the  Province  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
north  the  quarters  of  the  legionj.  Caesar,  who 
was  in  Italy,  divined  all,  anticipated  all.  He 
passed  the  Alps,  secured  the  safety  of  the 
Province,  crossed  the  Cevennes  with  the  snow 
six  feet  deep,  and  appeared  suddenly  among 
the  Arverni.  The  Gallic  chief,  who  had  set 
out  for  the  north,  was  compelled  to  return,  as 
his  countrymen  thought  most  of  defending  their 
own  homes.  This  was  to  meet  Caesar's  de- 
sires. He  leaves  his  army,  under  pretence  of 
raising  levies  among  the  Allobroges,  ascends, 
without  discovery,  the  Rhone  and  the  Sa&ne 
by  the  frontiers  of  the  .JlMui,  and  by  his  arrival 
cheers  and  rallies  his  legions.  While  the  Ver- 
cingetorix thinks  to  draw  him  to  an  engage- 
ment, by  laying  siege  to  the  ^Eduan  town  of 
Gergovia,  (Moulins,)  Caesar  puts  every  living 
being  to  the  sword  in  Genabum.  The  Gauls 
hurry  to  meet  their  foe,  but  it  is  to  witness  the 
taking  of  Noviodunum. 

The  Vercingetorix  then  forewarns  his  coun- 
Irymen,  that  their  only  hope  of  safety  is  to 
starve  out  the  Roman  army  ;  and  that  they  can 
only  accomplish  this  by  burning  down  their  own 
towns.  They  execute  this  cruel  resolve  with 
the  utmost  heroism.  The  Bituriges  burnt 
down  twenty  of  their  own  towns  ;  but  -ft-hen 
they  were  about  to  set  fire  to  the  great  Avari- 
cuin,  (Bourges,)  the  inhabitants  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  Vercingetorix,  and  implored  him  not  to 

*  Casnr,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  Nam,  ulri  m-ijor  .  .  .  incidit  res,  cla- 
more  per  agros  regionesipie  significant;  hunc  alii  deinceps 
exi:i|ii.int  et  proximis  trailnnt. 

t  C;rsitr,  1.  vii.  c.  4.  lirui  .  .  .  nccat;  leviore  de  causa, 
turibub  desectis,  dul'ossis  oculis,  douium  reiimiit. 


ruin  the  finest  city  of  Gaul.*  Their  precaution 
proved  their  ruin,  for  their  city  was  destroyed 
all  the  same,  but  by  Caesar,  who  took  it  after 
severe  fighting. 

Meanwhile,  the  ^Edui  had  declared  agairst 
him.  Their  defection  depriving  him  of  cavalry, 
he  was  obliged  to  send  for  Germans  in  their 
stead  ;  and  he  failed  in  the  siege  of  Gergovia, 
the  capital  of  the  Arverni,  while  Labienus,  his 
lieutenant,  would  have  been  overpowered  in 
the  north,  but  for  a  victory.  (The  battle  was 
fought  between  Paris  and  Melun.)  So  bad  was 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  he  fell  back  upon  the 
Roman  province.  The  army  of  the  Gauls  pur- 
sued and  overtook  him.  They  had  sworn  that 
they  would  never  behold  house,  family,  wives, 
or  children,  until  they  had  twice  broken  through 
the  enemy's  lines. f  The  contest  was  terrible. 
Caesar  was  forced  to  run  the  utmost  personal 
risk,  was  nearly  taken,  and  his  sword  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  However,  a  charge 
of  his  German  cavalry  struck  a  panic-terror 
into  the  Gauls,  and  decided  the  victory. 

This  impressionable  race  then  sank  into  such 
a  state  of  discouragement,  that  their  chief 
could  only  reassure  them  by  taking  post,  strong- 
ly intrenched,  under  the  walls  of  Alesia  ;  a 
town  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
(Auxois.)  Here  he  was  soon  attacked  by 
Caesar ;  when,  dismissing  his  horsemen,  he 
charged  them  to  spread  throughout  all  Gaul 
the  intelligence,  that  his  provisions  would  fail 
in  thirty  days,  and  to  bring  to  his  succor  every 
one  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Csesar,  indeed, 
did  not  hesitate  to  besiege  this  large  army.  He 
circumvallated  the  town  and  the  Gallic  camp 
with  vast  works ;  consisting  of  three  ditches,  each 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep, 
a  rampart  twelve  feet  high,  eight  smaller  fosses, 
with  their  bottom  bristling  with  stakes,  covered 
over  with  branches  and  leaves,  and  palisades 
of  five  rows  of  trees  with  their  boughs  inter- 
laced. The  counterpart  of  these  works  was 
erected  at  some  distance  from  the  town  and 
camp,  so  as  to  enclose  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles  ; 
and  the  whole  was  finished  in  less  than  five 
weeks,  and  by  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  men. 

FINAL  REDUCTION  OF  GAUL.    (B.  C.   51.) 

Gaul,  to  a  man,  dashed  itself  vainly  against 
these  fortifications.  The  desperate  efforts  of 
the  besiegers,  suffering  from  extremity  of  fam- 
ine, and  those  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Gauls,  who  attacked  the  Romans  on  the 
other  side,  alike  failed.  The  utter  defeat  of 
these,  their  allies,  by  Caesar's  horse,  and  con- 
sequent flight  and  dispersion,  filled  the  besieged 
with  dismay.  The  Vercingetorix,  alone  pre- 
serving his  firmness  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the 

*  Caesar,  1.  vii.  c.  15.  Pulcherrimam  prope  totius  Galli* 
urbem,  qua;  et  presidio  et  ornamcnto  sit  civitati. 

t  Ccesar,  1.  vii.  c.  06.    Ne  ad  liberos,  ne  ad  paren'rm,  n« 
ad  uxoreni  reditum  habeat,  qui  non  bis  per  hostiuic 
perequitarit. 
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treneral  despair,  markedly  delivered  himself  up 
as  the  sole  mover  of  the  war.  Clad  in  his  rich 
,  armor  he  mounted  his  charger,  and,  wheeling 
round  the  tribunal  of  Ca-sar,  cast  his  sword, 
casque,  and  javelin  at  the  foot  of  the  Roman, 
without  uttering  a  word.* 

The  year  following,  all  the  tribes  of  Gaul 
essayed  by  a  partial  and  desultory  resistance, 
to  wear  out  the  strength  of  their  unconquerable 
enemy.  Uxellodunum  (Cap-de-Nac,  in  Quer- 
cy  ?)  alone  detained  Caesar  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. The  example  was  dangerous,  for  he  had 
no  time  to  lose  in  Gaul.  Civil  war  might 
break  out  at  any  moment  in  Italy  ;  and  he  was 
lost  if  he  had  to  waste  whole  months  before 
each  petty  fort.  Therefore,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  Gauls,  he  committed  an  atrocious  act, 
of  which,  indeed,  the  Romans  had  but  too  fre- 
quently set  the  example — he  ordered  every 
prisoner's  right  hand  to  be  cut  off. 

From  this  moment  he  changed  his  policy 
towards  the  Gauls,  caused  them  to  be  treated 
with  extreme  lenity,  and  so  favored  them  in 
the  matters  of  tribute,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  Province  ;  disguising  even  its  very  name 
under  the  honorable  name  of  military  pay.] 
He  allured  their  best  warriors  into  his  legions 
by  high  bounties ;  and  even  formed  an  entire 
Gallic  legion,  the  soldiers  of  which  bore  the 
figure  of  a  lark  on  their  helmets,  and  which 
was  thence  named  the  Alauda.^.  Under  this 
perfectly  national  emblem  of  early  vigilance 
and  lively  gayety,  these  hardy  soldiers  sang  as 
they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  pursued  as  far  as 
Pharsalia,  with  their  clamorous  shouts  of  de- 
fiance, the  taciturn  legions  of  Pompey.  Led 
by  the  Roman  eagle,  the  Gallic  lark  took  Rome 
for  the  second  time,  and  was  a  sharer  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  civil  war.  Gaul  retained  the 
sword  which  Caesar  had  lost,  as  some  consola- 
tion for  her  vanished  liberty.  The  Roman 
soldiers  had  wished  to  tear  it  from  the  temple, 
where  it  had  been  hung  up  by  the  Gauls — 
•'  Let  it  alone,"  said  Caesar,  with  a  smile  ;  "  it 
is  sacred. "§ 


CHAPTER  III. 

CAUL     UNDER     THE     EMPIRE. DECLINE    OF    THE 

EMPIRE. CHRISTIAN    GAUL. 

ALEXANDER  and  Caesar  have  had  this  in  com- 
mon :  to  be  loved  and  wept  by  the  conquered, 
and  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  their  own  coun- 

*  Pint,  in  CJPS.  Dio,  1.  xl.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  513.  Elite  plv 
ti'iiv,  ncat^u  6i  c?  y6vv.  .  .  . 

]  Sueton.  in  C.  J.  CKS.  c.  25.  In  singulos  annos  stipend!! 
nomen  imposuit. 

%  Id.  ibiii.  c.  24.  Unam  ex  transalpinis  conscriptam  (le- 
>*ionem)  vocabulo  quorpe  Gallico,  ^alauda  enim  appellaba 
.lir,)  &c.  Ca:sar  afterwards  made  the  soldiers  of  this  legion 
Roman  li'i'/.ens. 

5  Plutarcn.  m  Ces.     Hi^f<5<ov        .   5  Bcaaapsvoi  avrdf 


trymen.*  Such  men  have  no  country  ;  they 
belong  to  the  world. 

Caesar  had  not  destroyed  liberty,  (it  had  long 
been  dead  ;)  rather,  he  had  compromised  Ro- 
man nationality.  The  Romans  had  witnessed 
with  shame  and  anguish  a  Gallic  army  undei 
the  eagles ;  Gallic  senators  sitting  between 
Cicero  and  Brutus.  In  reality,  it  was  the  con- 
quered who  profited  by  the  victory-!  If  Ceesar 
had  lived,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  barbarian 
nations  would  have  found  their  way  into  the 
army  and  the  senate.  He  had  already  taken  a 
Spanish  guard  ;  and  the  Spaniard,  Balbus,  was 
one  of  his  principal  counsellors.! 

Antony  attempted  to  copy  Caesar.  He  un- 
dertook to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  empire  to 
Alexandria,  and  adopted  the  dress  and  man- 
ners of  the  conquered.  Octavius  overcame 
him,  only  by  professing  himself  the  patriot  and 
the  avenger  of  the  insulted  nationality  of  Italy. 
He  expelled  the  Gauls  from  the  senate,  and 
increased  the  tribute  of  Gaul  ;fy  where  he 
founded  a  Rome — Valentia,  (one  of  the  myste- 
rious names  of  the  eternal  city,)  and  planted 
many  military  colonies,  as  at  Orange,  Frejus, 
Carpentras,  Aix,  Apt,  Vienne,  &c.  A  number 
of  towns  became,  from  name  and  privileges, 
Augustan,  as  several  in  Caesar's  time  had  be- 
come Julian.\  Finally,  in  contempt  of  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  cities  of  the  land,  he  ap- 
pointed the  recently  built  town  of  Lyons — a 
colony  of  Vienne,  and  from  the  beginning  hos- 
tile to  its  parent  city — the  seat  of  government. 
This  city,  so  favorably  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Saone  and  of  the  Rhone,  almost 
resting  on  the  Alps,  near  the  Loire,  and 
brought  near  the  sea  by  the  impetuosity  of  its 
current,  which  sweeps  one  there  at  once,  sur- 
veyed Narbonnese  and  Celtic  Gaul,  and  seemed 
like  an  eye  of  Italy  open  upon  all  the  Gauls. 

varcpov,  £/i£«?ia(7£,  K-ai  rijK  <j>'\uv  KaQcKf.1v  Ke\ev6t/Ta>t>,  oiix 
tlaam,  Icpov  iiyovficvoi. 

*  Even  supposing  that  Alexander  was  not  poisoned,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  at  least,  that  his  death  was  little  regretted 
by  the  Macedonians.  A  few  years  saw  the  extinction  of  his 
whole  family. 

t  "  The  only  injury  done  by  the  Romans  to  the  nations 
they  subdued,"  says  St.  Augustin,  (I)e  Civil.  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  10,) 
"  is  the  blood  they  shed  of  theirs.  The  Roman  lived  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  which  he  imposed  upon  others.  All  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  became  citizens;  and  the  poorer  peo- 
ple, who  had  no  land,  were  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
Vain-glory  opart,  what  benefit  have  they  derived  from  so 
mnny  wars  1  Do  not  their  lands 'pay  tribute  ?  Have  they 
any  privilege  of  learning  what  others  may  not  learn  ?  Kay, 
are  there  not  in  other  countries  senators  who  have  not  even 
seen  Rome  ?" 

t  It  was  he  who  advised  Ccesar  to  receive  the  senate, 
when  it  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  seated.  See  my  Roman 
History.  (See,  also,  Suet.  c.  78.) 

§  He  caused  customs  to  be  levied  at  the  Straits,  on  ivory, 
amber,  and  glass. 

||  Caesar  settled  veterans  of  the  tenth  legion  at  Narhonns, 
which  then  took  the  surnames  of  Julia,  Julia  Patrrna, 
Colonia  Deciimanorum.  Inscript.  ap.  Pr.  de  1'Hist.  du  Lan- 
guedoc. — Aries,  Julia  Paterna  Prelate. — Biterrre,  Julia  lii- 
terra.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  335.  Bibracte,  Julia  Bibractt,  &c.— 
Under  Augustus,  Nemausus  took  in  addition  the  name  of 
Augusta,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Roman  colony ;  as  did 
•Alba  Augusta,  a  town  of  the  Helvii,  and  Augusta,  a  town 
of  the  Tricastini.  Augusto-Neva-tinn  became  the  capital 
of  the  Arverni. — Noviodunum  took  the  name  of  Avgtistn. ; 
Bibracte,  that  of  dvg-ustoaunvm,  &.C  Am.  Thierry,  iii 
381. 
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INSURRECTION  OF  GAUL. 


Account  of  the  insurrection 
by  Tacitus. 


At  Lyons,  and  at  Aisnay,  at  the  angle  of  the 
Saone  and  Rhone,  sixty  Gallic  cities  reared 
altars  to  Augustus,  under  the  eyes  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Drusus.  Augustus  took  his  place 
among  the  divinities  of  the  country.  Other 
altars  were  raised  to  him  at  Saintes,  at  Aries, 
at  Narbonne,  &c.  The  old  Gallic  religion 
readily  blended  with  the  Roman  paganism. 
Augustus  had  built  a  temple  to  the  god,  Kirk* 
— the  personification  of  the  violent  wind  which 
olows  in  the  Narbonnese ;  and  on  the  same  altar 
might  be  read  in  a  two-fold  inscription  the 
names  of  the  Gallic  and  the  Roman  divinities, — 
Mars-Camul,  Diana-Arduinna,  Belen-Apollo. 
Rome  placed  Hesus  and  Nehalenia  on  the  list 
of  her  indigene  gods. 

Nevertheless,  Druidism  long  resisted  Roman 
influence,  and  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation- 
ality of  Gaul.  Augustus  endeavored  to  mode- 
rate at  the  least  this  sanguinary  religion — pro- 
hibiting human  sacrifices,  and  only  tolerating 
slight  libations  of  blood. f 

INSURRECTION    OF    GAUL.       (A.  D.  21.) 

Druidism  must  have  had  a  share  in  the  in- 
surrection of  Gaul  under  Tiberius ;  although 
history  ascribes  it  to  the  weight  of  taxes,  aug- 
mented by  usury.  The  leader  of  the  revolt, 
Julius  Sacrovir,  was  probably  an  ^duan  ;  the 
./Edui  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  Druidical  tribe, 
and  the  name,  Sacrovir,  perhaps,  but  a  transla- 
tion of  Druid.  The  Belga;  were  likewise 
drawn  into  it  by  Julius  Florus. J 

"  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  a  rebellion 
broke  out  among  the  cities  of  Gaul,  occasioned 
by  the  load  of  debt  that  oppressed  the  common 
people.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  revolt 
were  Julius  Florus  and  Julius  Sacrovir ;  the 
former  a  man  of  weight  among  the  Treviri,  and 
the  latter  among  the  yEduans.  They  were 
both  of  illustrious  birth.  Their  ancestors  had 
deserved  well  of  the  Romans,  and,  for  their 
services,  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  at 
the  time  when  that  privilege  was  rare,  and  the 
reward  of  merit  only.  By  these  incendiaries 
secret  meetings  were  held ;  the  fierce  and 
daring  were  drawn  into  the  league,  together 
with  such  as  languished  in  poverty  ;  or,  being 
conscious  of  their  crimes,  had  nothing  left  but 
to  grow  desperate  in  guilt.  Florus  undertook 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  rebellion  in  Belgia;  and 
Sacrovir  to  rouse  the  neighboring  Gauls.  .  .  . 
A  general  spirit  of  revolt  prevailed  in  every 
part  of  Gaul.  Scarce  a  city  was  free  from 


*  Senec.  durst.  Ntitur.  1.  v.  c.  17.  Aulus  Gellius,  I.  ii. 
c.  22.— In  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  (Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  132,)  Circius 
is  synonymous  with  Koreas. 

(Most  writers  on  Celtic  antiquities  are  agreed  that  Kirk 
WHS  the  N.N.W.) — TRANSLATOR. 

t  Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  Ut  ab  ultimis  coedilms  temperant,  ita 
nihilominus  ubi  (levotos  altaribus  admovf  re,  delibunt. 

I  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iii.  c.  40.  The  author  borrows  the  pas- 
sages from  Tacitus,  which  he  has  incorporated  into  his  text, 
from  the  esteemed  translation  of  his  countryman,  M.  Bur 
nouf.  The  translation  given  above  is  from  Murphy's  n« 
less  excellent  version. 


commotion.  The  flame  blazed  out  among  the 
Andecavians  and  the  people  of  Tours  ;  but  by 
the  diligence  of  Acilius  Aviola,  who  marched 
from  Lyons  at  the  head  of  a  cohort,  the  insur- 
gents in  the  former  province  were  reduced  M 
obedience.  The  same  commander,  with  a 
legionary  force,  detached  by  Visellius  Yarro, 
from  the  lower  Germany,  marched  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tours,  and  quelled  the  insurrection. 
In  this  expedition  some  of  the  principal  chiefs 
in  Gaul  joined  the  Roman  army,  not  with  zeal 
for  the  cause,  but  pretending  friendship,  in 
order,  with  surer  effect,  to  be  traitors  in  the 
end.  Even  Sacrovir  fought  with  the  Romans : 
he  was  seen  in  the  heat  of  the  action  with  his 
head  uncovered,  in  order,  as  he  gave  out,  tc 
signalize  his  courage  and  fidelity  ;  but  in  truth, 
as  was  afterwards  collected  from  the  prisoners, 
to  avoid  being  aimed  at  by  the  darts  of  his 
countrymen.  An  account  of  these  disturb- 
ances was  transmitted  to  Tiberius.  He  doubted 
the  intelligence,  and  by  his  indecision  prolonged 
the  war. 

"Julius  Florus,  in  the  meantime,  continued 
to  exert  his  most  vigorous  efforts.  A  regiment 
of  horse,  raised  formerly  among  the  Treviri, 
but  trained  to  the  Roman  discipline,  happened 
to  be  quartered  at  Treves.  He  tampered  with 
those  troops,  in  hopes  of  beginning  the  war  by 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Roman  merchants. 
A  small  number  listened  to  his  advice,  but  the 
rest  continued  in  their  duty.  Florus  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rabble  of  debtors  and  a  number  of 
his  own  dependents.  He  marched  towards  the 
forest  of  Arden,  but  was  intercepted  by  the  le- 
gions detached  by  Visellius  and  Caius  Silius 
from  the  two  armies  on  the  Rhine.  A  party  of 
those  troops  was  ordered  forward  under  the 
command  of  Julius  Indus,  a  native  of  Treves, 
who  was  then  at  variance  with  Florus,  and,  for 
that  reason,  burned  with  impatience  to  encoun- 
ter his  enemy.  He  gave  battle  to  the  rebels, 
and  over  an  ill-appointed  and  undisciplined 
multitude  gained  a  complete  victory.  Florus 
lay  for  some  time  concealed  in  lurking  places  ; 
but  at  length,  finding  himself  unable  to  elude 
the  search  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  seeing 
the  defiles  and  passes  guarded  on  every  side,  he 
died  by  his  own  sword.  The  people  of  Treves, 
after  this  event,  returned  to  their  duty. 

"The  ^Eduan  commotions  were  not  so  easily 
quelled.  The  state  was  rich  and  powerful,  and 
the  force  necessary  to  subdue  the  insurrection 
lay  at  a  considerable  distance.  Sacrovir  strain- 
ed every  nerve  to  support  his  cause.  He  seized 
the  city  of  Augustodunum,  (Autun,)  the  capital 
of  the  ^Eduans,  and  took  into  his  custody  the 
flower  of  the  young  nobility,  who  resorted  thi- 
ther from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  as  to  a  school  of 
science  and  liberal  education.  By  detaining 
those  pledges,  he  hoped  to  attach  to  his  interest 
their  parents  and  relations.  He  supplied  the 
young  men  with  arms,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared with  secrecy  by  his  directions.  IJi» 
numbers  amounted  to  less  than  forty  thausaul 
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insurrection. 
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a  fifth  part  of  which  were  armed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  legions  :  the  rest  carried  hunting- 
. poles,  knives,  and  other  instruments  of  the 
chase.  He  had,  besides,  pressed  into  his  ser- 
vice a  body  of  slaves  reared  up  to  the  trade  of 
gladiators,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  clad  with  an  entire  plate  of  iron.  In 
the  language  of  Gaul  they  were  called  CRUPEL- 
LARIANS.  Their  armor  was  impenetrable  to 
the  stroke  of  the  enemy,  but  at  the  same  time 
rendered  the  men  too  unwieldy  for  the  attack. 
The  adjoining  provinces  hail  not  taken  up 
arms  ;  but  a  number  of  individuals  caught  the 
infection,  and  joined  the  rebel  army.  Sacrovir 
gained  a  further  advantage  from  the  jealousies 
subsisting  between  the  Roman  generals.  Each 
claimed  to  himself  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  and 
the  dispute  continued  till  Varro,  rinding  himself 
impaired  by  age,  gave  up  the  point  to  Silius, 
who  was  then  in  the  vigor  of  his  days.  .  .  . 

"  Silius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  sent  before 
him  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  marched  at  the  head 
of  two  legions  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequa- 
nians,  (Franche-Comte,)  a  people  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Gaul,  bordering  on  the^Eduans,  and 
confederates  in  the  war.  He  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  proceeded,  by  rapid  inarches,  to 

Augustodunum At  the  distance  of 

twelve  miles  from  Augustodunum,  Sacrovir  ap- 
peared in  force.  His  line  of  battle  was  formed 
on  the  open  plain.  The  gladiators,  in  complete 
armor,  were  stationed  in  his  centre,  his  co- 
horts in  the  two  wings,  and  his  half-armed 

multitude  in  the  rear The  rebels 

were  soon  hemmed  in  hy  the  cavalry :  the 
front  of  their  line  gave  way  at  the  first  onset  of 
the  infantry,  and  the  wings  were  put  to  flight. 
The  men  in  iron  armor  still  kept  their  ranks. 
No  impression  could  be  made  by  swords  and 
javelins.  The  Romans  had  recourse  to  their 
hatchets  and  pickaxes.  With  these,  as  if  bat- 
tering a  wall,  they  fell  upon  the  enormous  load, 
and  crushed  both  men  and  armor.  Some  at- 
tacked with  clubs  and  pitchforks.  The  un- 
wieldy and  defenceless  enemy  lay  on  the 
ground,  an  inanimate  mass,  without  an  effort  to 
rise.  Sacrovir  threw  himself  into  the  town  of 
Augustodunum,  but  in  a  short  time,  fearing  to 
be  given  up  a  prisoner,  withdrew,  with  his 
most  faithful  adherents,  to  a  villa  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His 
followers,  having  first  set  fire  to  the  place, 
turned  their  swords  against  themselves,  and 
perished  in  one  general  carnage." 

FAVOR    SHOWN    TO    THE    PROVINCIALS. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius,  severe  rulers,  and 
true  Romans,  had  to  some  extent  drawn  closer 
the  unity  of  the  empire,  compromised  by  Caesar, 
by  withholding  from  the  provincials  and  barba- 
rians all  share  in  the  government.  Their  suc- 
cessors, Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  adopted 
•jfite  an  opposite  line  of  conduct.  Descend- 
ants of  Antony,  the  friend  of  the  barbarians, 


they  followed  the  example  of  their  grandfather  ; 
which  Germanicus,*  Caligula's  father,  had, 
indeed,  affected  to  follow.  Caligula,  born,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  at  Troves,  and  reared  in  the 
Losom  of  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Syria, 
manifested  an  incredible  contempt  for  Rome  ; 
a  fact  which  serves  to  explain  part  of  the  follies 
with  which  the  Romans  reproached  him,  his 
violent  and  furious  reign  being  a  mockery  of, 
and  parody  upon,  all  that  had  been  held  in  reve- 
rence. Like  the  oriental  monarchs,  he  married 
his  sisters,  and  did  not  wait  for  death  in  order 
to  be  worshipped,  but  made  himself  a  god  in 
his  lifetime.  Alexander,  his  hero,  had  been 
satisfied  with  being  the  son  of  a  god  ;  but  he 
tore  the  diadem  from  the  statue  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head.f 
He  tricked  out  his  horse  in  consular  ornaments. 
He  sold  piecemeal  at  Lyons  all  the  heirlooms 
of  his  family,  thus  renouncing  his  ancestors 
and  prostituting  their  memories,  acting  himself 
as  auctioneer,  puffing  every  article,  and  raising 
them  far  beyond  their  value  —  "This  vase  was 
my  grandfather  Antony's  ;  Augustus  won  it  at 
the  battle  of  Actium."J  He  also  instituted 
burlesque  and  terrible  sports^  at  the  altar  of 
Augustus;  such  as  contests  of  eloquence-  in 
which  the  vanquished  was  to1  efface  his  writings 
with  his  tongue,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Rhone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  games  were  revived  after  some  ancient 
custom.  We  know  that  the  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans used  to  sacrifice  their  prisoners  by  casting 
them,  man  and  horse,  into  rivers,  and  divine 
the  future  from  the  manner  in  which  they  went 
whirling  round.  The  conquering  Cimbri  treat- 
ed in  this  wise  whatever  they  found  in  the 
camps  of  Csepio  and  Manlius  ;  and,  even  to 
this  day.  tradition  points  out  the  bridge  over 
the  Rhone,  whence  the  bullocks  were  precipi- 
tated. 

Caligula's  companions  were  the  most  illustri- 
ous Gauls,  as  Valerius  Asiaticus  and  Domitius 
Afer.  Claudius  was  himself  a  Gaul.  Born  at 
Lyons,]]  and  kept  an  utter  stranger  to  public 
life  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who  mistrusted 
his  singular  absence  of  mind,  he  had  grown  old 


*  "  It  is  even  said,  that  barbarous  nations,  both  such  as 
were  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  those  that  were 
at  war  with  us,  all  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  as  if  they 
had  been  all  in  mourning  for  some  very  near  and  common 
friend  ;  that  some  petty  kings  shaved  their  beards  upon  it, 
and  their  wives'  heads,  in  token  of  their  extreme  sorrow  ; 
and  that  the  king  of  kings  (the  king  of  Parthia)  forbore  his 
exercise  of  hunting  and  feasting  with  his  nobles,  which, 
among  the  Parthians,  is  equivalent  to  a  cessation^  of  all 
business  in  a  time  of  public  mounting  with  us."  Suet,  in 
Calig.  c.  5. 

t  One  day  Caligula  asked  of  a  Gaul  who  was  silently 
staring  at  him,  "  What  do  you  see  5  p.  me  V  "  A  gaudy  do- 
tard," (/rya  irapa\fifrijjia,)  was  the  repiy  The  emperor  did 
not  punish  him  ;  he  was  only  a  shoemaker.  Dio  Cass. 
1.  xlix.  ;ip.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  524. 

$  Dio  Cassius,  1.  lix.  656. 

$  He  signalized  his  journey  to  Gaul  in  a  more  honorahl* 
manner,  by  building  a  lighthouse  for  the  navigation  between 
Ganl  and  Britain,  traces  of  which  have  been  supposed  dis 
cernible. 

||  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  2  Senec.  de  Morte  Claudu.  ap 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  667. 


Claud  in?  the  protector  of 
thesltive. 


THE  PROVINCIALS. 


.ir.srhter  of  tlie  Druids  s 
Buetoniui  I'liulinin. 


•n  solitude  and  the  cultivation  of  letters,  when, 
against  his  will,  the  soldiery  proclaimed  him 
king-.  Never  did  prince  more  shock  the  Ro- 
mans, or  show  himself  more  foreign  from  their 
tastes  and  habits.  His  uncouth  stuttering,  his 
preference  of  the  Greek  language,  his  constant 
quoting  of  Homer,  every  thing  he  did  provoked 
their  laughter ;  so  that  he  left  the  freed  men  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  to  govern.  It  might 
very  well  be — whatever  Tacitus  may  say  to  the 
contrary — that  these  slaves,  who  were  so  care- 
fully educated  in  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  no- 
bles, were  worthier  to  rule  than  their  masters. 
The  reign  of  Claudius  was  a  kind  of  reaction  of 
slavery,  since  slaves  governed  in  their  turn,  and 
public  affairs  were  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  it. 
Caesar's  plans  were  followed  out  :*  the  port  of 
Ostia  was  deepened,  the  circumference  of  Rome 
enlarged,  the  draining  of  Lake  Fucinus  under- 
taken, the  aqueduct  of  Caligula  continued,  the 
Britons  subdued  in  sixteen  days,  and  their  king 
pardoned  ;f  while  in  contrast  with  the  tyranni- 
cal authority  of  the  Roman  nobles  who  ruled 
the  provinces  as  praetors  or  proconsuls,  stood 
the  procurators  of  the  prince,  men  of  no  family, 
but  whose  responsibility  was  therefore  the  more 
certain,  and  whose  excesses  could  be  the  more 
easily  repressed. 

Such  was  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
freedmen  under  Claudius  ;  by  so  much  the  less 
national  as  it  was  the  more  human.  He  him- 
self made  no  secret  of  his  predilection  for  the 
provincials.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  con- 
quered races,  of  the  Etrusci,  of  Tyre,  and  of 
Carthage,J  thus  repairing  the  long  injustice 
of  Rome  ;  and  founded  a  chair  in  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  for  the  annual  reading  of  these 
works  of  his.  Unable  to  save  those  nations,  he 
endeavored  to  preserve  their  memory.  His  own 
deserved  better  treatment.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  carelessness,  his  weakness,  or  even  his 
brutishness  in  his  latter  years,  history  will  par- 
don much  to  him  who  declared  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  the  slave,  forbade  his  master  to  kill 
him,  and  endeavored  to  hinder  his  being  ex- 
posed to  die  of  famine,  when  worn  out  by  years 
or  disease,  on  the  island  of  the  Tiber.fy 

According  to  Suetonius,  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  Claudius  would  have  admitted  the 
whole  of  the  west  to  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship — Greeks,  Spaniards,Britains,  Gauls, 
and  first  of  all  the  JEdui ;  which  latter  people 
he  readmitted  into  the  senate,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Caesar.  The  oration  which  he  pronoun- 
ced on  this  occasion,  (A.D.  48,)  and  which  is  still 
preserved  at  Lyons  on  tablets  of  bronze,  is  the 

*  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  20. 

t  Tacit.  Annul.  1.  xii.  c.  37.    I)io.  1.  Ix. 

j  Grajcas  scripsit  historias,  Tyrrhenicon  viginti,  Carche- 
doniacon  octo,  &c.  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  42. 

$  "  It  being  the  custom  of  some  to  expose  their  ailinp 
liaves  when  they  despaired  of  their  recovery,  on  the  island 
sf  Alsculapius,  he  ordered  that  all  who  should  be  so  ex- 
posed, and  should  recover,  should  be  considered  free ;  nnd 
that  whoever  put  a  slave  to  death,  as  preferable  on  this 
account  to  exposing  him,  should  be  held  guilty  of  murder." 
Buetot  in  Claud,  c.  25. 


first  authentic  monument  of  our  national  his- 
tory, the  patent  of  our  admission  into  this  vast 
initiation  of  the  world.* 

At  the  same  time,  he  strove  to  suppress  the 
sanguinary  worship  of  the  Druids,  who,  pro- 
scribed in  Gaul,  had  been  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Britain.  He  went  in  person  to  pur- 
sue them  in  this  latter  asylum.  His  lieutenants 
erected  the  countries  which  form  the  basin  of 
the  Thames  into  a  Roman  province,  and  left  in 
the  West  a  strong  military  colony,  at  Camulo- 
dunum,  (Colchester.)  The  march  of  the  legions 
was  constantly  to  the  west.  They  overthrew 
the  altars,  destroyed  the  antique  forests ;  until, 
in  Nero's  time,  Druidism  was  shut  up  within 
the  little  island  of  Mona,f  (Anglesey.)  Thither 
it  was  tracked  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  In  vain 
the  sacred  virgins  hurried  to  the  shore  like  fu- 
ries, in  mourning  habits,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  brandishing  torches.  J  He  forced  the  pas- 
sage, slaughtered  every  living  being  that  fell 
into  his  hands — Druids,  priestesses,  and  war- 
riors, and  burst  his  way  through  those  forests,  so 
often  the  witnesses  of  bloody  sacrifice.  (A.D.  61.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Britons  rose  in  the  rear  of 
the  Roman  army,  headed  by  their  queen,  the 
famous  Boadicea,  whom  intolerable  outrages 
animated  to  vengeance.  They  had  extermina- 
ted the  veterans  of  Camulodunum,  and  the  en- 
tire infantry  of  a  legion.  Suetonius  retraced 
his  steps,  and  coolly  got  together  his  forces, 
abandoning  the  defence  of  the  towns,  and  giv- 
ing up  the  allies  of  Rome  to  the  blind  rage  of 
the  barbarians,  who  massacred  seventy  thou- 
sand souls ;  but  he  crushed  them  in  a  pitched 
battle,  skying  to  the  very  horses.  After  him, 
Cerealis  and  Frontinus  followed  up  the  conquest 
of  the  north  ;  and,  under  Domitian,  Agricola, 
the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  completed  the  re- 
duction, and  began  the  civilization  of  Britain. 
(A.D.  84.) 

Nero  was  favorable  to  Gaul,  and  projected 
the  junction  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  At- 
lantic by  a  canal,  which  was  to  unite  the  Mo- 
selle with  the  Sa6ne.§  He  relieved  Lyons, 
which  was  ravaged  by  fire  in  his  reign  ;  and 
which,  in  the  civil  wars  preceding  his  fall,  re- 
mained faithful  to  him.  The  prime  mover  of 
this  revolution  was  the  Aquitanian,  Vindex  ;  at 
the  time,  pro-praetor  of  Gaul.  This  man,  "  full 
of  daring  for  every  thing  grcat,"||  excited  Gal- 
ba  to  revolt  in  Spain,  and  gained  over  Vitellius 
commander  of  the  German  legions.  But  the 
two  armies  engaging  in  a  murderous  battle  be- 
fore they  could  be  apprized  of  this  agreement, 
Yindex  slew  himself  in  despair.  Gaul  sided 
with  Vitellius  ;  the  German  legions  with  which 
he  conquered  Otho  and  took  Rome,  mainly  con- 

*  Pee  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  x.  c.  24,  and  my  History  of  Home. 

t  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xiv.  c.  29. 

j  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xiv.  c.  30.  Intercur.»antibns  feminis,  ia 
modum  fnriarnm,  qute  veste  ferali,  crinihus  dejectis,  faces 
prmferebant.  Druidsnque  circum,  preces  diras,  sublatis  ad 
coilum  manibus,  fundentes,  &c. 

$  Tent.  Annal.  1.  xiii.  c.  53. 

||  Dij  Cass.  1.  Ixiii.  G94.    Upds  xav  cpyov  niya  cvro\no( 


Phe  old  jen!ou-.y  of  the  Sequnni 
revived  against  the  ^Edui. 


RECIPROCAL  ACTION 


Romance  tlie  creation  at 
a  Gaul. 


sisted  of  Germans,  Batavians,  and  Gauls  :*  no 
wonder,  then,  that  she  saw  with  pain  the  tri- 
umph of  Vespasian.  A  Batavian  chief,  named 
Civilis,  one-eyed  like  Hannibal  and  Sertorius, 
like  them  too  a  hater  of  Rome,  and  who  had 
sworn,  in  consequence  of  some  outrage  by  the 
Romans,  that  he  would  not  cut  his  beard  or  his 
hair  until  revenged,  seized  the  opportunity.  He 
cut  in  pieces  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  and  in  an 
instant  the  Batavians  and  Belgse  declared  for 
him.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  famous  Vel- 
leda,  whom  all  the  Germans  reverenced  as  in- 
spired by  the  gods,  or  rather  as  if  she  were  in- 
deed a  divinity.  To  her  were  sent  all  prison- 
ers, and  the  Romans  besought  her  to  arbitrate 
between  them  and  Civilis.  The  Druids  of 
Gaul,  too,  so  long  victims  of  persecution,  issued 
from  their  retreats,  and  showed  themselves  to 
the  people.  A  report  having  reached  them  that 
the  Capitol  had  been  burnt  in  the  civil  war,  they 
proclaimed  that  with  this  pledge  of  eternity  the 
Roman  empire  had  perished,  and  was  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Gaul.f 

RECIPROCAL  ACTION  OF  GAUL  AND  ROME. 

Such,  however,  was  the  force  of  the  bond 
which  united  these  nations  with  Rome,  that  the 
enemy  of  the  Romans  thought  it  safest  at  first 
to  attack  the  troops  of  Vitellius  in  the  name  of 
Vespasian.  Julius  Sabinus,  the  chief  of  the 
Gauls,  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  son  of  the 
conqueror  of  Gaul,  and  styled  himself  Caesar. 
Thus,  far  from  requiring  a  Roman  army  to  de- 
stroy a  party  so  inconsistent  with  itself,  the  Gauls 
who  had  remained  faithful  were  sufficient.  The 
old  jealousy  of  the  Sequani  revived  against  the 
-ZEdui,  and  they  defied  Sabinus.  All  know  the 
devotion  of  his  wife,  the  virtuous  Eponina. 
She  buried  herself  with  him  in  the  cave  where 
he  had  taken  refuge.  Children  were  born  to, 
and  reared  by  them  there.  After  ten  years' 
concealment,  they  were  finally  discovered  ;  and 
she  knelt  to  Vespasian,  surrounded  by  the  hap- 
less beings  who  tto  m  first  saw  the  open  light  of 
day.J  The  cruel  t olicy  of  the  emperor  was  in- 
exorable. 

In  Belgium  and  Batavia  the  war  was  more 
serious,  but  the  first  soon  submitted ;  the  last 
held  out  in  its  marshes.  Cerealis,  the  Roman 
general,  twice  surprised,  and  twice  conqueror, 
concluded  the  war  by  gaining  over  Velleda  and 
Civilis ;  who  pretended  that  he  had  not  taken 
up  arms  against  Rome  originally,  but  only 
against  Vitellius  and  for  Vespasian. 

The  result  of  this  war  was  to  show  how  Ro- 
man, Gaul  had  already  become.  No  province, 
inde?.d,  had  received  impressions  from  the  con- 


*  Tark.  Histor.  1.  i.  c.  57,  61 ;  1.  ii.  c.  69. 

+  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  54.  Fatal!  mine  igne  signum  ccelestis 
>ne  datum,  et  possessionem  rerum  humanarum  Transalpiuis 
gentihus  portendi,  superstitione  vana  Druids  canebant. 

J  Her  words  were,  "  These,  O  Caesar,  have  I  brought  forth 
and  nursed  in  a  tomb,  that  there  might  bo  more  of  us  to 
tuppltrate  you  "  Dio  Cass.  1.  Ixvi. 


queror*  with  more  promptitude  or  readiness. 
At  first  sight,  the  two  countries,  the  two  peo- 
ple, had  seemed  less  to  become  acquainted  than 
to  renew  their  knowledge  of  each  other.  The 
Romans  frequented  the  school  of  Marseilles ; 
that  petty  Greece,!  more  sober  and  more  modest 
than  its  prototype,^  and  which  lay  at  their  door. 
The  Gauls  crossed  the  Alps  in  crowds  ;  not  only 
with  Caesar,  under  the  eagles  of  the  legions, 
but  as  physicians^  and  rhetoricians.  Here  we 
already  descry  the  genius  of  the  school  of  Mont- 
pellier,  of  Bordeaux,  Aix,  Toulouse,  &c.,  with 
its  positive  and  practical  tendency  :  the  philoso- 
phers were  few.  These  Gauls  of  the  south,  (it 
is  too  early  to  speak  of  those  of  the  north,)  bust- 
ling and  intriguing,  just  as  we  see  them  at  the 
present  day,  could  not  fail  to  succeed  both  as 
fine  speakers  and  pantomimists  :  the  Roman 
Roscius  was  a  Southern  Gaul.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  not  unsuccessful  in  more  serious 
branches.  It  was  a  Gaul,  Trogus  Pompeius,|j 
who  wrote  the  first  Universal  History  ;  and  ro- 
mance is  the  creation  of  another  Gaul,  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter.^f  Rivals,  too,  rose  among  them 
to  Rome's  greatest  poets  :  witness  Varro  Ata- 
cinus,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Carcassone,** 
and  Cornelius  Gallus,  Virgil's  friend,ft  a  native 
of  Frejus.  At  the  same  time  burst  forth  the 
true  genius  of  France,  the  oratorical.  From  its 

*  Strabo,  1.  iv.  "  Rome  subdued  the  Gauls  with  much 
more  ease  than  the  Spaniards." — Sec  the  speech  of  Clau- 
dius ap.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  c.  14.  "  Review  all  our  wars,  you 
will  find  none  more  quickly  ended  than  that  of  Gaul; 
hence,  constant  and  firm  peace." — Hirtius  ad  Caes.  1.  viii. 
c.  49.  "  Caesar  easily  kept  Gaul,  worn  out  by  so  many  de- 
feats, tranquil  and  docile." — Dio  Cass.  1.  Hi.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr. 
i.  520.  "  Augustus  forbade  the  senators  to  leave  Italy  with- 
out receiving  permission  from  him — a  custom  still  kept  up  : 
no  senator  can  travel,  except  into  Sicily  or  the  JVarbou- 
nese." 

t  Strabo,  1.  iv.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  9.  "  This  town  had  made 
the  Gauls  such  Philhcllcnes,  that  they  even  drew  up  their 
contracts  in  Greek,  (&OTC  xai  ra  avfiflo^aia  'EXAi/Kiari 
tpafciv,)  and  even  now  it  attracts  the  Romans  thither  in 
preference  to  Athens." — The  towns  paid  sophists  and  phy- 
sicians out  of  the  public  revenue ;  thus  Juvenal  says, 
"  Thule  now  talks  of  hiring  a  rhetorician." — Martial  (1.  vii. 
epigr.  87)  congratulates  himself  on  his  poetry  being  read  by 
even  the  women  and  children  of  Vienne. — The  most  cele- 
brated schools  were  those  of  Marseilles,  Autun,  Toulouse, 
Lyons,  and  Bordeaux  :  Greek  continued  to  be  taught  in  the 
latter  longer  than  in  any  of  the  rest. 

J  Strabo,  ibid.  "Among  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  no 
dowry  exceeds  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold ;  no  more  than  five 
pieces  are  allowed  to  be  spent  upon  a  dress,  and  the  same 
for  jewellery — not  the  slightest  proofs  of  the  simplicity  and 
prudence  of  the  Massiliots."— Tacit.  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  4.  "His 
own  ingenuous  disposition  guarded  him  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  pleasure ;  and  this  happy  temperament  was  assisted 
by  the  advantage  which  he  had  enjoyed  of  pursuing  hit 
studies  at  Marseilles,  that  seat  of  learning,  where  the  refine- 
ments of  Greece  were  happily  blended  with  the  sober  man 
ners  of  provincial  economy." — A  proverb  occurs  in  Athe 
naeus,  1.  xii.  c.  5,  which  appears  contradictory  of  these  au 
thorities— "  Sail  to  Marseilles." 

$  Pliny  mentions  three,  of  great  celebrity,  in  the  fir-t  cen- 
tury.  One  of  them  gave  a  million  towards  the  repair  of  th* 
fortifications  of  his  native  place. 

||  Justin.  1.  xliii.  c.  5.  "  Trogus  says  that  his  ancestors 
sprung  from  the  Vocontii." 

IF  Born  near  Marseilles.     Sidon.  Apollinar.  Carmen  .\.\Hi. 

**  The  following  remarkable  epigram  is  from  the  pen  >{ 
this  Varro : — 

Marmoreo  Licinus  tnmnlo  jacet,  at  Cato  parvo. 

Pompeius  nullo.    Credinnis  esse  deos  ? 
(Licinns  has  a  marble  tomb,  Cato  a  poor  one,  Tc  Tipey  none 
Is  there  a  God  ?) 

ft  V;rg.  Eclog.  10. 


A  Gaul,  the  tencher  of  Cscsar 
and  Cicero. 


OF  GAUL  AND  ROME. 


Gaul  e<;u«]  -o  Itnly  in  an 
and  literature. 


birth,  Gallic  eloquence  became  a  power,  and 
swayed  Rome  herself.  The  Romans  sought 
the  Gauls  as  their  instructors,  even  in  their 
own  tongue.  A  Gaul,  Gnipho,  (M.  Antonius,) 
was  the  leading  rhetorician  of  the  capital. 
Abandoned  at  his  birth,  a  slave  at  Alexandria, 
a  freedman,  and  then  stripped  of  his  gains  by 
Sylla,  he  but  gave  himself  up  the  more  to  the 
bent  of  his  genius.  The  career  of  political  elo- 
quence was  closed  to  a  wretched  Gaul,  a  freed- 
man ;  and  the  only  means  he  had  of  displaying 
his  talent  was  by  declaiming  publicly  on  mar- 
ket days.  He  established  his  professional  chair 
in  the  very  house  of  Julius  Caesar  ;*  and  there 
formed  the  eloquence  of  the  two  great  orators 
of  the  day — Caesar  and  Cicero. f 

The  triumph  of  Caesar,  which  opened  Rome 
to  the  Gauls,  enabled  them  to  speak  on  their 
own  account,  and  to  enter  into  the  career  of 
politics.  Under  Tiberius,  Montanus  rises  to 
the  first  rank  of  orators,  both  as  regards  free- 
dom of  speech  and  genius.  Caligula,  who 
plumed  himself  on  his  eloquence,  had  two  elo- 
quent Gauls  among  his  intimates.  One  of  them, 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  a  native  of  Vienne,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  an  honest  man,  at  last  con- 
spired against  him,  and  fell  a  victim,  under 
Claudius,  to  the  arts  of  Messalina,  as  suspected 
of  ambitiously  courting  popularity  in  Gaul.J 
The  other,  Domitius  Aier,  of  Nismes,  and 
consul  under  Caligula,  was  eloquent,  but  cor- 
rupt, and  an  indiscriminate  public  accuser  :  he 
died  of  indigestion.  The  capricious  emulation 
of  Caligula  had  nearTy  proved  as  fatal  to  him, 
as  that  of  Nero  was  to  Lucan  ;  for  the  emperor, 
rising  one  day  in  the  senate,  pronounced  a 
labored  oration,  in  which  he  hoped  he  had  sur- 
passed himself,  showing  cause  why  that  body 
should  condemn  Domitius  to  death.  The  Gaul 
betrayed  no  confusion,  and  seemed  less  struck 
v  "  his  own  danger  than  by  the  emperor's  elo- 
quence. He  confessed  himself  convicted,  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  dare  to  open  his  mouth 
after  such  a  speech,  and  raised  a  statue  to  Ca- 
ligula.§  The  emperor  was  satisfied  to  spare 
his  life,  only  requiring  his  silence. 

From  its  origin  the  ancients  recognised  the 
tendency  of  Gallic  art  to  the  impetuous,  exag- 
gerated, and  tragic  ;  a  tendency  especially 
observable  in  its  first  essays.  The  Gaul,  Ze- 
nodorus,  who  delighted  in  carving  small  figures 
and  vases  with  the  most  minute  delicacy, 
erected  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Gallic  Mercury 
in  the  city  of  the  Arverni.  Nero,  who  loved 
the  vast  and  prodigious,  summoned  him  to 
Rome,  to  execute  a  statue  of  him  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  which  was  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  was  visible  from  the 


*  Suet,  do  illustr.  Gramimt.  c.  7.    In  domo 
adhnc  pueri. 


III.  ibid. 

Tacit.  Anral.  1.  xi.  c.  1.   Quando  genitus  Vienna?,  me 
iae  ct  validis  propinquitatibus  subnixus,  turbare  gentil 


icit.  Anral.  I.  xi.  c.  1.   Quando  gemt1 
tisque  ct  validis  propinquitatibus  subnixus, 
Bationes  promptum  haberet. 
$  Dio  Cass.  1. lit. 


divi   Julii, 


mul- 


Alban  Mount.*  Thus  a  Gallic  hand  impressed 
on  art  that  impulse  towards  the  gigantic  and 
ambition  of  the  infinite,  which  at  a  later  da'- 
launched  forth  the  vaulted  roofs  of  our  cathe- 
drals. 

Equal  to  Italy  in  art  and  literature,  Gaul 
was  not  slow  to  exercise  a  more  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  Under 
Caesar  and  Claudius,  she  had  given  senators  to 
Rome  ;  under  Caligula,  a  consul.  Vindex,  the 
Aquitanian,  dethroned  Nero,  throned  Galba; 
Bee,  (Antonius  Primus,)  the  Toulousan,f  the 
friend  of  Martial,  and  himself  a  poet,  gave  the 
empire  to  Vespasian  ;  Agricola,  the  Provencal, 
subdued  Britain  for  Domitian  ;  finally,  the  best 
emperor  Rome  ever  had  sprang  from  a  family 
of  Nimes — the  pious  Antoninus,  successor  of 
the  two  Spaniards,  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and 
father,  by  adoption,  of  the  Spaniard,!  Marcus 
Aurelius.^  The  impress  of  the  sophist,  appa- 
rent in  each  of  these  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
emperors,  was  derived  as  much  at  least  from 
their  connection  with  Gaul,  as  their  predilection 
for  Greece.  Hadrian's  special  friend  was  Fa- 
vorinus,  the  sophist  of  Aries,  and  preceptor  of 
Aulus-Gellius  ;  that  singular  being,  who  wrote 
a  book  against  Epictetus,  a  eulogium  on  ugli- 
ness, and  a  panegyric  on  the  quartan  fever  || 

A  Gaul  by  birth,^[  Syrian  on  the  maternal 
and  African  on  the  paternal  side,  Caracal  ia  ia 
the  type  of  that  discordant  mixture  of  races  and 
ideas,  presented  at  this  period  by  the  empire  ; 
the  impetuosity  of  the  north,  the  ferocity  of  the 
south,  and  the  fantasticalness  of  oriental  super- 
stitions uniting,  in  one  and  the  same  man,  to 
form  a  monster — a  chimera.  After  the  philo- 
sophical and  sophistical  epoch  of  the  Antonines, 
the  grand  Eastern  idea  which  had  filled  the 
minds  of  Caesar  and  of  Antony — the  accursed 
dream  which  drove  so  many  emperors  mad,  was 
revived  ;  and  Caligula,  and  Nero,  and  Commo- 
dus,  were  all  possessed,  in  the  decrepitude  of 
the  world,  with  youthy  thoughts  of  Alexander 
and  Hercules.  Caligula,  Commodus,  and  Cara- 
calla  seem  actually  to  have  believed  themselves 
incarnations  of  these  two  heroes  ;  like  the 
Fatemite  caliphs  and  the  modern  lamas  of  Thi- 
bet, worshipping  themselves  as  gods.  This 
idea,  so  ridiculous  to  Greek  and  Western 
habits  of  thought,  created  no  surprise  in  the 
Eastern  subjects  of  the  empire,  Egyptians  and 
Syrians  :  if  emperors  become  gods  after  their 
death,  they  might  very  well  be  so  in  their 
lifetime. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  empire,  Gaul  had 
made  emperors ;  in  the  second,  she  had  sup- 

*  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  31.— I'lin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  7. 

t  Suet,  in  Vitell.  c.  18.  "  When  a  boy  he  had  the  name  of 
Beccus,  which  signifies  a  cock's  bill."— Bek  (Annorican,) 
Big  (Cymric.)  Gob  (Gaelic.)  Am.  Thierry,  t.  iii.  417. 

£  At  least  their  families  were  originally  from  Spain. 

^  See  the  correspondence  of  Hadrian  with  Ills  master, 
Fronto. 

||  Philostratus,  in  Apollon.  Thyan.  I.  v.  c.  4.— Dio.  Caw. 
1.  Ixix. 

IT  "  Born  at  Lyons."     Aurelii  Victor.  Epitome,  c.  31. 
Dio.  Cuss,  excerpt,  ad  ann.  J.  C.  09. 


Decay  of  the  Empire. 


INFLUENCE  OF  GAUL 


Neither  U>*  ftuilt  of  the  emneron, 
uur  of  the  government. 


plied  emperors  herself;  in  the  third,  she  aimed 
at  separating  herself  from  the  empire,  then 
crumbling  to  pieces,  and  at  forming  a  Gallo- 
Koman  monarchy.  The  generals  who  in  the 
time  of  Gallienus  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul, 
and  governed  with  glory,  appear  to  have  been 
almost  all  superior  men.  Posthumus,  the  first 
of  these,  was  surnamed  the  restorer  of  Gaul.* 
He  had  formed  his  army  in  great  part  of  Gallic 
and  Frankish  troops,f  and  was  slain  by  his 
soldiers  for  refusing  them  the  plunder  of  Mentz, 
which  had  revolted  against  him.J  Elsewhere 
[  give  the  history  of  his  successors  :  of  Victori- 
nus  and  Victoria,  the  MOTHER  OF  LEGIONS  ;  of 
the  armorer,  Marius  ;  and,  finally,  of  Tetricus, 
whom  Aurelian  had  the  glory  of  dragging  be- 
hind his  triumphal  car,  together  with  the  queen 
of  Palmyra. §  Although  Gaul  was  the  theatre 
of  these  events,  they  belong  less  to  the  history 
of  the  country  than  to  that  of  the  armies  which 
occupied  it. 

Most  of  these  provincial  emperors — tyrants, 
as  they  were  called — were  great  men.  Their 
successors,  who  re-established  the  unity  of  the 
empire — the  Aurelians  and  Probuses — were 
gixater  still.  Yet  the  empire  mouldered  away 
in  their  hands.  This  is  not  attributable  to  the 
barbarians ;  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  under 
the  Republic  had  been  more  formidable  than 
those  under  the  Empire.  Neither  are  the  vices 
of  the  princes  to  be  blamed  for  it  :  the  most 
guilty  of  them  as  men,  were  not  the  most  odious 
as  rulers.  Often  did  the  provinces  breathe 
freely  under  those  cruel  princes,  who  shed  in 
teas  the  blood  of  the  great  of  Rome.  The 
government  of  Tiberius  was  prudent  and  eco- 
nomical ;||  that  of  Claudius,  mild  and  indulgent. 

*  Zosim.  1.  i. — P.  Ores.  1.  vii.  "He  assumed  the  purple 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  republic." — Trebell.  Pollio,  ad 
ann.  200.  "  Posthumius  freed  Gaul  with  a  strong  hand  from 
all  the  surrounding  barbarians.  ...  He  was  intensely  be- 
loved in  Gaul,  from  his  having  driven  out  the  German 
hordes,  and  restored  the  Roman  empire  to  its  pristine  secu- 
rity. Being  willinsly  proclaimed  enr  «ror  by  the  army,  and 
by  the  Gauls  generally,  he  managed  _:  seven  years'  time  to 
rehabilitate  Gaul." — On  a  medal  of  his  appears  the  words, 
RCSTITUTORI  GXLLI*.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  538. 

t  Aurel.  Victor,  c.  33.— Treb.  Pollio,  ad  ann.  260  Qirim 
multis  auxiliis  Posthumius  juvaretur  Celticis  ac  Francicis. 

+  Eutrop.  1.  ix.— P.  Oros.  1.  vii.— Aurel.  Victor,  c.  43. 

§  See  my  article,  Zenobie,  iu  Michaud's  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle. 

||  In  the  nfftir  of  M.  Serenus,  Tiberius,  contrary  to  his 
usual  practice  (contra  morcm  suum)  countenanced  the  in- 
formers.  Tacit.  Anna!.  1.  iv.  c.  30. — "Amidst  these  acts 
of  violence,  the  informers,  in  their  turn,  were  abandoned 
to  their  fate."  Id.  1.  vi.  c.  30  —When,  through  a  general 
enforcement  of  the  payment  of  debts,  whole  families  had 
been  ruined,  their  credit  destroyed,  and  every  prospect  of 
hope  had  vanished,  "Tiberius  interposed  with  seasonable 
relief.  He  opened  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  great 
sesterces,  as  a  public  loan,  for  three  years,  free  from  in- 
terest, on  condition  that  the  borrower," for  the  security  of 
the  state,  should  mortgage  lands  of  double  the  value.  By 
this  salutary  aid  public  credit  was  revived."  Id.  1.  vi.  c.  17. 
— "To  some  governors  of  provinces,  who  ndvised  him  to 
load  them  with  taxes,  he  answered,  '  It  is  the  pnrt  of  a  cood 
shepherd  to  shear,  not  to  flay  his  sheep.' "  Sueton.  in  Tiber. 
r.  32. — "  By  degrees  he  assumed  the  exercise  of  the  sover- 
eisrnty,  hut  for  a  Ions  time  with  great  variety  of  conduct, 
ih«ui:h  generally  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  good.  At 
nrst.'Ue"  only  interposed  to  prevent  ill-management.  .  .  . 
It'  ;t  rumor  prevailed,  that  any  person  under  prosecution 
was  likely  by  his  interest  In  lie  a-e.uitted,  he  would  snddenly 
«ake  his  appearance  in  court,  and  from  the  ground-benches. 


Nero  himself  was  regretted  by  the  people  ;  and 
his  tomb  was  long  kept  constantly  crowned 
with  fresh  flowers.*  While  Vespasian  was  on 
the  throne,  a  pretender,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Nero,  met  with  enthusiastic  support  i;i 
Greece  and  Asia  ;  and  the  recommendation  of 
Heliogabalus  to  the  purple,  was  his  being  be- 
lieved the  grandson  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
son  of  Caracalla. 

The  provinces  were  not  subjected  under  the 
emperors,  as  under  the  republic,  to  a  yearly 
change  of  governor  :  an  innovation  ascribed  by 
Dion  to  Augustus,  and  attributed  by  Suetonius 
to  the  negligence  of  Tiberius,  though  Josephus 
expressly  asserts  his  motive  to  have  been  "  the 
relief  of  the  people."  And,  in  truth,  by  con- 
tinuing in  a  province,  a  governor  not  only  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  its  wants,  but  at  length 
contracted  ties  of  affection  and  of  humanity 
there,  to  the  amelioration  of  tyranny.  No  long- 
er, as  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  did  con- 
tractors flock  thither,  eager  to  fill  their  purses 
in  order  to  return  to  the  pleasures  of  the  cap- 
its.1.  It  was  the  difference  intimated  in  the  fa- 
ble of  the  fox  who  declines  the  offer  of  the 
hedge-hog  to  free  him  from  his  tormentors,  the 
flies:  "otliers  will  come  famished,"  said  he, 
"  these  are  gorged  and  glutted." 

The  procurators — men  of  low  birth,  the 
creatures  of  the  prince  and  responsible  to  him — 
had  his  vigilance  to  fear :  to  enrich  themselves 
was  to  tempt  the  cruelty  of  a  master,  whose 
avarice  only  required  an  gxcuse  for  severity. 

This  master  judged  both  great  and  little  :  for 
the  emperors  administered  justice  themselves. 

or  the  proetor's  seat,  would  remind  the  judges  of  the  laws, 
their  oath,  and  the  nature  of  the  charge  brought  before 
them.  He  likewise  took  upon  him  the  correction  of  the 
public  manners,  where  any  abuse  had  been  countenanced, 
either  by  neglect  of  duty  in  the  magistrates,  or  the  pro-va- 
lency of  custom."  Id.  ibid.  c.33. — "  He  reduced  the  expense 
of  public  sports  and  diversions  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
people,  by  diminishing  the  allowance  to  stage-players  for 
their  service,  and  abridging  the  number  of  gladiators  on 
those  occasions.  ...  He  moved  in  the  senate,  that  a  new 
sumptuary  law  should  be  enacted,  and  that  the  markets 
should  be  subjected  to  such  regulations  as  should  appear 
proper  to  the  house.  .  .  .  And.  to  encoura<.v  frugality  in  the 
public  by  his  own  example,  iie  would  often,  at  his  enter- 
tainments on  solemn  occasions,  have  at  his  table  victuals 
which  had  been  served  up  the  day  before,  and  were  half 
eaten,  and  the  half  of  a  boar,  declaring,  'It  has  all  the  same 
good  bits  that  the  whole  had.' "  Id.  ibid.  c.  34. — "  JVor  did 
he  ever  entertain  the  people  with  public  sports  and  diver- 
sions." Id.  ibid.  c.  47. — "  Above  all  things,  ho  was  careil:! 
to  secure  the  public  quiet  against  the  attempts  of  house- 
breakers, robbers,  and  surh  as  were  disaffected  to  the  gov- 
ernment.". .  .  "He  abolished  everywhere  the  ;:iivi;cges  of 
all  places  of  refuge."  Id.  ibid.  c.  37. 

*  "There  were,  however,  some,  who  for  a  long  time 
decked  his  tomb  with  spring  and  summer  flowers.  They 
likewise  one  while  placed  his  innue  upon  the  Rostra, 
dressed  up  in  state  robes  ;  another  while  published  procla- 
mations in  his  name,  as  if  he  was  yet  alive,  and  woulj 
shortly  come  to  Rome  again,  with  a  vengeance  to  all  his 
enemies.  Volose^us,  king  af  the  Parthians,  when  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  senate  to  renew  the  alliance  betwixt 
that  nation  and  the  Romans,  earnestly  requested  that  due 
honor  should  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Nero  ;  and  to  con- 
clude, when,  twenty  years  after,  at  which  time  I  was  a 
young  man,  some  person  of  obscure  birth  gave  hiimelf  ou*. 
ibr  Nero,  he  met  with  so  favorable  a  reception  from  the 
Parthians,  that  he  was  powerfully  supported  by  that  nation, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  surrendered  him  " 
Suet  in  Nerone,  c.  57. 


Justice  adm  mistered  by  tLe 
emperors. 


UPON  THE  EMPIRE. 


Cause  of  lie  decn  r  of  the 
empire — slavery. 


In  Tacitus  we  read  of  an  accused  person  who, 
fearing  popular  prejudices,  demands  to  be  tried 
by  Tiberius,  as  superior  to  prepossessions  of 
the  kind ;  he  was  influenced,  too,  by  the  notion 
that  one  judge  can  discern  the  truth  better  than 
many.*  Both  under  Tiberius  and  under  Clau- 
dius, we  find  the  convicted  escaping  by  appeal 
to  the  emperor. f  Claudius,  anxious  to  termi- 
nate a  business  in  which  his  own  interest  was 
compromised,  declares  that  he  will  himself 
officiate  as  judge,  in  order  that  he  may  show  by 
his  sentence,  in  his  own  cause,  how  uprightly 
he  would  act  in  that  of  another :  J  undoubtedly, 
no  one  would  have  dared  to  give  judgment  to 
the  detriment  of  the  emperor. 

Domitian  administered  justice  assiduously 
and  intelligently,  and  often  reversed  the  sen- 
tences of  the  centumviri,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  obnoxious  to  intrigue. §  Hadrian  was  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  on  cases  submitted  to 
his  judgment,  not  his  friends,  but  the  juriscon- 
sults. ||  Even  that  rude  soldier,  Septimius  Sev- 
erus,  did  not  conceive  himself  exempt  from  this 
duty ;  but  in  the  quiet  of  his  villa,  gave  sen- 
tence, and  willingly  descended  into  the  minutest 
details  of  the  matters  submitted  to  him.  The 
assiduousness  of  Julian  in  discharging  his  ju- 
dicial functions  has  also  been  noticed. Tf  This 
zeal  of  the  emperors  for  civil  justice  greatly 
counterbalanced  the  evils  of  the  empire,  by  in- 
spiring oppressive  magistrates  with  a  salutary 
terror,  and  remedying  in  detail  a  mass  of  gen- 
eral aouses. 

Even  under  the  worst  emperors,  the  civil  law 
was  steadily  extended  and  improved.  The  ju- 

*  In  the  cause  of  Piso,  accused  of  having  poisoned  Ger- 
nnnicus,  Tacitus  states  that  "  application  was  made  to  the 
emperor,  that  the  cause  might  be  heard  before  himself. 
The  request  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  accused  party, 
who  was  not  to  learn  that  the  senate  and  the  people  were 
prejudiced  against  him.  Tiberius,  he  knew,  was  firm  enough 
to  resist  popular  clamor.  .  .  .  Besides  this,  the  truth,  he 
thought,  would  be  better  investigated  before  a  single  judge, 
than  in  a  mixed  assembly,  where  intrigue  and  party-vio- 
lence too  often  prevailed.  .  .  .  Tiberius  consented  to  hear, 
in  the  presence  of  a  few  select  friends,  the  heads  of  the 
charge,  with  the  answers  of  the  defendant ;  and  then  re- 
ferred the  whole  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate."  Annal. 
iii.  c.  10. 

t  "  The  first  men  in  Rome  willingly  came  forward  against 
him.  (Messalinus  Cotta.)  He  knew  how  to  baffle  his  ene- 
mies. He  removed  the  cause  by  appeal  to  the  emperor." 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  vi.  c.  5. — "  Vulcatius  Tullinus  and  Mar- 
cellus,  senators,  and  Calpurnius,  a  Romnn  knight,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  emperor,  avoided  instant  condemnation." 
Ibid.  1.  xii.  c.  28. — Two  influential  informers,  Domitius  Afer 
and  Publius  Dolabella,  having  combined  to  ruin  Quintilius 
Varus,  "  the  senate  stopped  the  progress  of  the  mischief,  by 
ordering  the  cause  to  stand  over  till  the  emperor's  return : 

Iirocrastination  being  the  only  refuge  of  the  unhappy."  Ibid. 
.  iv.  c.  66. 

t  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  xv.  Alium  interpellatum  ab  adver- 
iariis  de  propria  lite,  negantemque  cognitionis  rein,  sed  pr- 
dinarii  juris  esse,  agere  causam  confestim  apitd  se  coegit, 
proprio  negotio  documentum  daturum  quam  mquus  judex  in 
klieno  negotio  fulurus  esset. 

$  "  In  the  administration  of  justice  he  was  diligent  and 
ussidnous  ;  and  frequently  sat  in  the  Forum  out  of  course, 
to  cancel  the  judgments  of  the  Centumviral  court,  which 
nad  been  procured  through  favor  or  interest."  Suet,  in 
Pom.  c.  8. 

i|  ciuum  judicaret,  (Adrianus,)  in  consilio  habnit  non 
)mk;o.-)  suos  .  solum,  sed  jurisconsultos.  Spartian. 

IT  Anim.  Marcellin.  1.  xxii.  c.  10. — Libanius  Orat.  Parent. 
».  90  91.— S.  Greg,  de  Naz.  Orat.  iv. 


risconsult  Xerva,  grandfather  of  the  emperor 
of  that  name,  (a  disciple  of  the  republican  La- 
beo — the  friend  of  Brutus,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Stoic  school  of  jurisprudence,)  was  the  ad- 
viser of  Tiberius.*  Papinian  and  Ulpian  flour- 
ished in  the  times  of  Caracalla  and  of  Ilelio- 
gabalus  ;  just  as  Dumoulin,  FJIopital,  and  Bris- 
on  did,  in  those  of  Henri  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henri  III.  By  affining  more  and-  more 
with  natural  equity,  and  consequently  with  the 
common  sense  of  nations,  the  civil  law  became 
the  strongest  bond  of  the  empire,  and  the  "oin- 
pensation  of  political  tyranny. 

SLAVERY  ;    THE    CANKER    OK    THE    EMPIRE. 

Tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  the  princes,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  magistrates — different  in  kind 
and  far  more  burdensome — was  not  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  real 
evil  which  undermined  it  proceeded  neither 
from  the  government  nor  the  administration. 
Had  it  been  simply  of  an  administrative  nature, 
so  many  good  and  great  emperors  would  have 
found  a  remedy  for  it.  But  it  was  a  social  evil ; 
and  its  source  was  not  to  be  dried  up  by  less 
than  an  entire  renovation  of  the  social  system. 
Slavery  was  this  evil.  The  other  ills  of  the 
empire — most  of  them  at  least,  as  the  all-de- 
vouring taxation  and  constantly  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  military  government — were  only, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  consequence  :  a  direct  or  in- 
direct effect.  Nor  was  slavery  a  result  of  the 
imperial  government.  It  appears  everywhere 
among  the  people  of  antiquity.  We  read  of  it 
as  existing  in  Gaul  before  the  Roman  conquest ; 
and  if  it  strikes  us  as  being  more  terrible  and 
disastrous  under  the  empire,  it  is  because  we 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  Roman  than  with 
previous  epochs.  And  the  ancient  system  be- 
ing founded  on  war,  on  the  conquest  of  man, 
(industry  is  the  conquest  of  nature,)  the  system 
necessarily  went  on  from  war  to  war,  from 
proscription  to  proscription,  and  from  servitude 
to  servitude,  till  it  ended  in  a  fearful  diminu- 
tion of  the  population.  There  were  people  Oi 
antiquity  which,  like  the  savage  tribe  of  Amer- 
ica, might  boast  of  having  eaten  up  fifty  na- 
tions. 

In  my  Roman  history  I  have  already  shown 
how  the  class  of  small  cultivators,  having  grad- 
ui'ly  disappeared,  the  large  proprietors  who 
succeeded  them  supplied  their  place  with  slaves, 
who  quickly  perished  through  the  rigorous  la- 
bor exacted  of  them,  and  disappeared  in  their 
turn.  Draughted  for  the  most  part  out  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  Greeks,  Syrians, 
and  Carthaginians,  they  had  cultivated  the  arts 
for  the  behoof  of  their  masters.  The  new 
slaves  by  whom  they  were  replaced! — Thra- 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  vi.  c.  26.  "  Cocceins  Nerva  \"as  tbl 
constant  companion  of  the  prince,  a  man  distinguished  b) 
his  knowledge  of  laws,  both  human  and  divine." 

|  The  following  inscription  was  found  at  Astlbei :— 
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eians,  Germans,  and  Scythians — could  at  the 
most  only  rudely  imitate  the  models  left  by  their 
predecessors.  Objects,  the  fabrication  of  which 
required  any  industry,  soon  becoming  imitations 
of  imitations,  gre\v  ruder  and  ruder;  and  as  the 
workmen  who  could  achieve  them  became  few- 
er and  fewer,  their  price  was  constantly  on  the 
rise.  The  salaries  of  those  dependent  on  the 
state  ought  to  have  been  raised  in  the  same 
proportion  ;  and  what  marvel  that  the  poor  sol- 
dier who  had  to  pay  fifty  sous*  of  our  money 
for  the  pound  of  meat,  and  twenty-two  francs 
for  the  commonest  shoes  manufactured,  was 
bent  on  seeking  any  alleviation  of  his  wretch- 
edness, and  ready  to  make  revolutions  in  order 
to  attain  it.  There  has  been  much  denuncia- 
tion of  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  soldiers 
who,  for  increase  of  pay,  made  and  unmade 
emperors;  and  th»  cruel  exactions  of  Severus 
and  Caracalla,  and  the  princes  who  drained  the 
country  to  maintain  the  soldiery,  have  been  se- 
verely blamed.  But  has  attention  been  di- 
rected to  the  excessive  price  of  the  necessa- 
ries which  the  soldier  had  to  provide  out  of 
very  moderate  pay  1  The  insurgent  legiona- 
ries say  in  Tacitus — "  Our  blood  and  our  lives 
are  valued  at  ten  asses  a  day.  Out  of  this  we 
must  pay  for  our  dress,  our  arms,  our  tents  ; 
must  pay  for  our  furloughs,  and  buy  off  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  centurion."} 

It  was  worse  still  when  Diocletian  created 
another  army — that  of  civil  functionaries  !  Till 
his  time  there  existed  a  military  power  and  a 
judicis.1  power,  which  have  been  too  often  con- 
founded. He  created,  or  at  least  completed, 
the  administrative  power.  This  highly  neces- 
Bary  institution  was,  nevertheless,  at  the  begin- 
ning, an  intolerable  charge  on  the  already  ru- 
ined empire.  Ancient  society,  very  different 
from  ours,  was  not  incessantly  reproducing 
riches  by  industrial  means.  Always  consuming, 
but,  since  the  destruction  of  the  industrious 
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"To  the  manes  of  the  hoy  Septentrion,  aged  12,  who  ap 
icared  twice. on  the  stage  of  Antibes,  danced,  and  pleased." 
This  poor  child  was  evidently  one  of  those  slaves  who  were 
Mtae&tod  with  a  view  to  their  fetching  hich  terms  from 
managers,  and  who  fell  victims  to  the  severity  of  their 
training.  I  know  nothing  more  tragic  than  the  "brevity  of 
this  inscription,  or  which  makes  one  more  sensible  of  the 
hardness  of  the  Roman  world.  "Appeared  twice  on  the 
stnge  of  Antilles,  danced,  and  pleased." — Xot  a  regret.  Is 
not  this  a  well-fulfilled  f;\te !  No  mention  of  parents  ;  the 
slave  had  no  family.  It  is  singular  that  he  should  have 
had  a  monument.  The  Romans,  indeed,  often  raised  them 
to  their  broken  plaything-!.  Nero  built  a  monument  "  to  the 
manes  of  a  crystal  vase." 

*  See  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Tableau  du  prix  moyen  des 
Pennies  d'apres  IVdit  de  Dioclttien  retrouv,;  &  Stratonice. 
— A  pair  of  catitra:  (the  commonest  kind  of  covering  for  the 
toot)  cost  22fr.  50c. ;  beef  and  mutton  were  2fr.  50c.  a  pound  ; 
«»ork,  3fr.  fiOc.  the  pound;  wine  of  the  poorest  quality,  Ifr. 
feOc.  the  litre ;  a  fit  goose,  45fr. ;  a  hare,  33fr. ;  a  fowl,'l3fr. ; 
a  hundred  of  oysters,  22fr.,  &.C. 

t  Tacit  Annal.  ':.  17.  The  emperors  were  at  last  obliged 
to  Jlothe  and  feed  their  troops.  See  Lampnd.  in  Alex. 
^T.  1UL 


classes  by  slavery,  no  longer  producing,  the 
land  was  constantly  required  to  yield  more 
while  its  cultivators  daily  dwindled  in  numbers 
and  in  skill. 

A  more  terrible  picture  has  never  been  drawn 
than  that  left  us  by  Lactantius,  of  this  murder- 
ous strife  between  the  hungry  treasury,  and  the 
worn-out  people,  who  could  suffer  and  die,  but 
not  pay  :  "  So  numerous  were  the  receivers,  in 
comparison  \vith  the  payers,  and  so  enormous 
the  weight  of  taxation,  that  the  laborer  broke 
down,  the  plains  became  deserts,  and  woods 
grew  where  the  plough  had  been.  ...  It  were 
impossible  to  number  the  officials  who  were 
rained  upon  every  province  and  town — 3fagis- 
tri,  Rationales,  clerks  to  the  prefecture.  Con- 
demnations, proscriptions,  and  exactions  were 
all  they  knew  ;  exactions,  not  frequent,  but  per- 
petual, and  accompanied  by  intolerable  outra- 
ges. .  .  .  But  the  public  distress,  the  universal 
mourning  was  when  the  scourge  of  the  census 
came,  and  its  takers,  scattering  themselves  in 
every  direction,  produced  a  general  confusion, 
that  I  can  only  liken  to  the  misery  of  a  hostile 
invasion,  or  of  a  town  abandoned  to  the  sol- 
diery. The  fields  were  measured  to  the  very 
clods;  the  trees  counted  ;  each  vine-plant  num- 
bered. Cattle  were  registered  as  well  as  men. 
The  crack  of  the  lash,  and  cry  of  the  tortured 
filled  the  air.  The  faithful  slave  was  tortured 
for  evidence  against  his  master,  the  wife  to  de- 
pose against  her  husband,  the  son  against  hia 
sire.  For  lack  of  evidence,  the  torture  was 
applied  to  extort  one's  own  witness  against 
one's  self,  and  when  nature  gave  way,  they  wrote 
down  what  one  had  never  uttered.  Neither  old 
age  nor  sickness  was  exempted;  the  sick  and 
the  infirm  were  alike  summoned.  In  taking 
ages,  they  added  to  the  years  of  children,  and 
subtracted  from  those  of  the  elderly.  Grief 
and  consternation  filled  the  land.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  returns  of  the  first  enumerators,  they 
then  sent  a  succession  of  others,  who  each 
swelled  the  valuation — as  a  proof  of  service 
done  ;  and  so  the  imposts  went  on  increasing. 
Yet  the  number  of  cattle  fell  off,  and  the  people 
died.  Nevertheless,  the  survivors  had  to  pay 
the  taxes  of  the  dead."* 

Who  suffered  for  these  numerous  insults  and 
vexations,  endured  by  freemen? — the  slaves, 
the  dependent  colonists  or  laborers,  whose  con- 
dition daily  became  more  akin  to  slavery.  On 
them  the  proprietors  heaped  all  the  insults  and 
exactions  with  which  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  imperial  agents ;  and  they  had  been 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  misery  E:  A  de- 

*  Lactant.  de  M.  Persecut.  c.  7,  23.  Adeo  major  esse  ens 
perat  nuinenis  accipientium  qiuni  dantium.  .  .  .  Filii  ad- 
vcrsv.<  parentes  suspendebantur,  &c. — A  sort  of  warfare  was 
established  between  the  treasury  and  the  people,  between 
torture  and  the  obstinacy  of  silence.  Ammian.  Marc,  says, 
(in  Comment.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  7.  leg.  IK.)  "  that  ma*, 
among  them  would  blush  for  himself,  who  could  not  show 
the  marks  of  stripes  received  for  eluding  the  payment  o( 
taxes." 

(Modem  travr'ilers  state  exactly  the  same  thing  of  Iht 
Egyptian  fellahs.) — TRANSLATOR 
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ipair  at  the  time  Lactantius  traced  the  forego- 
ing picture.  Then  all  the  serfs  of  Gaul  flew  to 
arms,  under  the  name  of  Bagauda.*  They  at 
once  became  masters  of  all  the  rural  districts, 
burnt  several  towns,  and  committed  more  rava- 
ges than  the  barbarians  could  have  done.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  two  leaders  whom  they 
had  elected,  ^Elianus  and  Amandus,  were  Chris- 
tians ;  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  suppos- 
ing that  this  struggle  for  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  was  in  some  degree  instigated  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Christian  equality.  These  undisci- 
plined multitudes  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
emperor  Maximian,  whose  victory  seems  to 
have  been  commemorated  by  the  column  of 
Cussy,  in  Burgundy.f  But  the  Bagaudae  are 
mentioned  long  afterwards  by  Eumenes  in  one 
of  his  Panegyrics  ;J  and  Idatius  speaks  in  sev- 
eral places  of  the  Bagaudae  of  Spain. $  Their 
misfortunes  are  particularly  deplored  by  Sal- 
vian  :  "  Stripped  of  their  all  by  bloody  judges, 
they  had  lost  the  rights  of  Roman  freedom, 
have  lost  the  name  of  Romans.  We  upbraid 
them  with  their  misfortune,  and  reproach  them 
with  the  name  that  we  have  forced  upon  them. 
How  have  they  become  Bagaudcs  save  through 
our  tyranny,  the  perversity  of  the  judges,  and 
their  proscriptions  and  rapine  ]"|| 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Menapian, 
Carausius,  (born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ant- 
werp,) was  supported  by  the  fugitive  remnant 
of  the  SagauJtz,  in  his  usurpation  of  Britain. 
He  had  been  commissioned  to  intercept  at  sea 
the  Frank  pirates,  who  were  constantly  cross- 
ing over  into  Britain  ;  and  he  did  so,  but  it  was 
on  their  return  voyage,  for  the  sake  of  their 
booty.  On  this  being  discovered  by  Maximian, 
he  reared  his  standard  in  Britain,  declared  him- 
self independent,  and  was  for  seven  years  mas- 
ter of  the  province  and  of  the  straits.^ 

*  Prosper  Aquit.  in  Chronic.  "Almost  all  the  slaves  of 
Gaul  entered  into  the  Bagaudan  conspiracy." — Ducange,  v. 
BAOAUD*,  BACArDS :  Ex  Paul.  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  15.  Eutrop. 
L.  9.  Hieronymus  in  Chronico  Euseb.  "  Diocletian  shared 
the  imperial  dignity  with  Herculius  Maximian,  who,  having 
crushed  the  rural  population  that  rose  up  under  the  name 
of  Bacauda,  had  pacified  Gaul." — Victor  Scot.  "  A  hand 
of  rustics  and  robbers,  whom  the  inhabitants  call  Bagauda, 
having  risen  up  in  Gaul,"  &c. — Pa;anius,  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Eutropius,  says,  "  The  boors  of  Gaul  having  re- 
volted, the  conspirators  took  the  name  of  Bakaud-ii,  signify- 
ing masters  of  the  country." — Suidas  interprets  /Sayevtiv,  to 
wander;  but  says,  "  Since  Aurelius  Victor  states  it  to  be  a 
Gaulish  word,  may  it  not  derive  from  bagat,  or  bagad, 
which,  with  the  Armorican  and  Welsh  (and  therefore  with 
the  ancient  Gauls)  signifies  a  troop  and  assemblage  of 
men  1"  —  Catholicum  Arrnoricum  :  "Bagat,  assembly,  a 
crowd,  a  flock." — The  first  edition  of  Salvianus  (1530)  has 
it,  Baogandas,  or  Bnogaudas.  We  find  Bavgarcdas  in  the 
Liber  de  Castro  Ambasia1,  num.  8. — Baccharulas,  Matins  in 
Chronico,  in  Diocletiano:  "Some  jeeringly  call  the  Pari- 
sians Badauti,  as  if  they  were  descendants  of  the  Batiau- 
d(E." — Turner  says,  "  Bngach,  in  Irish,  is  warlike ;  in  Erse, 
:s  li'hting;  Bugad,  in  Welsh,  is  multitude." — St.  Maur-des- 
J'n-srv,  ivar  I'aris,  was  called  the  Chateau  of  the  Bagauds. 
S?ee  Vit.  S.  Baboleni. 

t  Millin,  Voyage  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France,  t.  i. 

+  Eutncn.  de  Schol.  instaurat. 

JS  In  the  reigns  of  Rechila  and  Theodoric. 

f|  Salvian.  De  vero  jnd.  et  provid.  iv.  Imputamus  nomen 
II.IM|  ipsj  fccimus.  Quibus  enim  rebus  aliis  Bagauda:  facti 
mnt,  nisi  iniquitatibus  nostris,  &c.  7 

IT  Sext.  Aiirel.  Victor,  in-Cirsar.  ap.  Scr.  K.  Fr.  i.  5GC.— 
Bntrop.  I.  ix.  ib.  572 


The  accession  of  Constantino  (A.  D.  306, 
July  25th)  and  of  Christian ity,  was  an  era  of 
joy  and  hope.  Constantino  Chlorus,*  born,  like 
his  father,  in  Britain,  was  the  child  and  nurs- 
ling of  Britain  and  of  Gaul.  At  his  father's 
death,  he  reduced  the  numbers  obnoxious  to  the 
poll-tax  in  the  latter  country,  from  five-and- 
twenty  to  eighteen  thousand  ;f  and  the  army 
with  which  he  subdued  Maxentius  must  have 
been  for  the  most  part  levied  there. 

The  laws  of  Constantino  are  those  of  a  party 
chief,  who  offers  himself  to  the  empire  as  a 
liberator  and  savior.  "  Far,  far  from  the  peo- 
ple," he  exclaims,  "  be  the  rapacious  hands  of 
the  tax-gatherer. J  All  who  have  suffered  from 
their  extortions,  should  apprize  thereof  the  pres- 
idents of  the  provinces.  And,  if  these  screen 
the  wretches,  we  permit  all  to  lay  their  corn- 
plaints  before  the  counts  of  the  provinces,  or 
before  the  praetorian  prefect,  if  he  is  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  order  that,  duly  informed  of 
such  robberies,  we  may  punish  the  perpetrators 
as  they  deserve." 

This  language  reanimated  the  empire.  The 
sight  of  the  triumphant  cross  alone  was  al- 
ready balm  to  the  heart.  Vague  and  immense 
hopes  sprang  up  at  this  sign  of  universal  equal- 
ity ;  and  all  believed  that  the  end  of  their  woes 
had  come. 

However,  Christianity  could  do  nothing  for 
the  material  sufferings  of  society  ;  which  were 
as  feebly  remedied  by  the  Christian  emperors 
as  by  their  predecessors.  The  result  of  every 
attempt  at  amelioration  was  but  to  show  the 
certain  powerlessness  of  the  law,  which  could 
only  revolve  in  the  same  fruitless  circle.  At 
one  time,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
the  country,  it  would  attempt  to  ameliorate  the 
fate  of  the  laborer,  and  protect,  him  against  the 
proprietor  ;§  and  then  the  latter  protested  that 

*  Schtepflin  thinks  not.  See  his  Dissertation,  Constant! 
mis  Magnus  non  fuit  Britannus.  Bale,  1741,  in  4to. 

f  Eumen.  Panegyric,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  720.  Great  part  of 
Autun  was  uncultivated. 

J  Cessent  jam  mine  rapaccs  officialium  manus.  .  .  .  Lex 
Constantin.  in  Cod.  Theod.  1.  i.  tit.  7.  leg.  I". — "Whoever, 
of  any  place,  order,  or  degree,  has  good  proof  of  injustice 
done  by  any  of  my  judges,  counts,  friends,  or  palatines,  let 
him  come  boldly  and  securely  to  me.  1  will  hear  whatever 
he  has  to  say;  and,  if  he  substantiate  his  accusat'on,  I  will 
punish  the  wretch  who  has  heretofore  deceived  me  into 
belief  of  his  integrity,  and  will  honor  and  reward  his  ac- 
cuser and  convicter."  Ex  Lege  Constantini  in  Cod.  Thcod. 
I.  ix.  tit.  1.  leg.  4a. — "  If  wards,  widows,  or  other  r.nprotected 
persons,  shall  beseech  a  hearing  from  our  serenity,  espe- 
cially if  they  dread  any  person  in  power,  the  defendants 
against  them  must  submit  the  case  to  us."  Ex  Lege  Con- 
stantini, 1.  i.  tit.  leg.  2a. — "  We  remit  all  arrears  from  the 
sixth  assessment  to  the  eleventh  just  made,  as  well  to  the 
curia;  as  to  the  actual  holder  of  the  property  assessed ;  so 
that  we  remit  to  all,  under  the  name  of  arrears,  whatfvef 
has  remained  unpaid  during  the  last  twenty  years,  whether 
due  in  kind  or  in  money:  of  these  twenty  years,  the  public 
granary,  the  chest  of  the  most  honorable  prefecture,  nay, 
both  our  treasuries,  must  ex]>ect  nothing."  Constantin.  in 
Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  28.  leg.  l(j«.— "  You  have  remitted  us 
the  arrears  of  five  years,"  says  Eumenes  to  Constantine 
See  Ammian.  Marc,  in  Comm.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  til.  28. 
leg.  1«. 

§  "  If  any  tenant  has  a  greater  rent  exacted  of  him  by 
his  lord  than  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying,  or  thar 
has  been  formerly  paid,  let  him  ap|>eal  to  the  judge,  and 
bring  his  proof;  so  that  he  who  is  convicted  of  having  de- 
manded more  t*iau  h"  hud  been  accustomed  to  receive 
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The  Tlieodosmn  code. 


he  could  not  pay  his  taxes.  A.t  another,  it 
would  abandon  the  laborer,  deliver  him  up  to 
the  proprietor,  sink  him  in  slavery,*  try  to  root 
him  to  the  soil  :  but  the  wretch  died  or  fled, 
and  the  land  was  a  desert.  As  early  as  the 
lime  of  Augustus,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  had 
called  forth  laws  by  which  every  thing,  even 
morality,!  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  population.  Pertinax  exempted  from  taxes 
for  ten  years  all  who  should  occupy  deserted 
lands  in  Italy,  in  the  provinces,  or  in  allied 
kingdoms  .:£  as  well  as  securing  them  the  right 
of  property  therein.  He  was  followed  in  this 
policy  by  Aurelian.  Probus  was  forced  to 
transport  from  Germany  men  and  cattle  for  the 
cultivation  of  Gaul  ;$  and  ordered  the  replant- 
ing of  the  vineyards  destroyed  by  Domitian.ll 
Maximian  and  Constantine  Chlorus  transported 
Franks  and  other  Germans  into  the  solitudes 
of  Hainault,  Picardy,  and  of  the  district  of  Lan- 
gres  ;^[  and  yet  the  population  fell  off  both  in 
town  and  country.  Some  citizens  ceased  to 
pay  taxes ;  which,  therefore,  were  squeezed 
out  of  the  rest,  for  the  famished  and  pitiless 
treasury  held  the  ouriales  and  the  municipal 
magistrates  accountable  for  any  deficiency. 

To  have  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  people  in 
mortal  agony,  that  fearful  code  must  be  read 

may  be  prevented  from  repeating  such  offence.  The  latter 
must  also  refund  what  he  is  proved  to  have  exacted  more 
than  his  due."  Constant,  in  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xi.  tit.  49. 

*  "  Whoever  is  found  harboring  another's  tenant,  must 
restore  him  to  his  rightful  owner.  .  .  .  Tenants  attempting 
Might  may  be  put  in  irons  like  slaves,  and  compelled  to  do 
the  labor  that  befits  freemen,  as  slaves."  Ex  Lege  Con- 
stant'mi,  in  Cod.  Theod.  1.  v.  leg.  9».  1.  i. — "  If  any  tenant, 
horn  on  the  estate,  or  transferred  to  it,  shall  have  left  it  for 
thirty  years,  nor  have  been  claimed  for  that  period,  no 
charge  lies  either  against  him  tit  his  immediate  owner." 
Ex  J.ege  Hon.  et  Theod.  in  Cod.  Theod.  I.  v.  tit.  10.  leg.  la. 
— "  We  refuse  access  and  deny  hearing  to  men  of  this  class 
in  civil  cases  against  their  lords  or  patrons,  (those  cases  of 
extreme  hardship  excepted,  in  which  princes  have  formerly 
given  them  a  right  of  appeal.)"  Arc.  et  Hon.  in  Cod.  Justin. 
1.  xi.  tit.  49. — "  Whoever  harbors  or  detains  another's  ten- 
ant, must  pay  two  pounds'  weight  of  gold  to  him  whose 
lands  have  been  left  unfilled  through  the  flight  of  their  cul- 
tivator, and  shall  restore  the  runaway  with  all  his  poods 
and  chattels."  Theod.  et  Valent.  in  Cod.  Just.  1.  xi.  tit.  51. 
Icsr.  la. 

These  fluctuations  In  the  law  terminate  by  its  identifying 
the  tenant  with  the  slave.  "  The  tenant  is  transferable 
with  the  land."  Valent.  Theod.  et  Arc.  in  Cod.  Justin.  1.  xi. 
tit.  49.  leg.  2».—"  The  tenant  follows  the  law  of  his  birth  : 
although,  in  point  of  condition,  apparently  free-born,  he  is 
the  slave  of  the  soil  on  which  he  is  born."  Cod.  Justin, 
lit.  51. — "A  tenant  secreting  himself,  or  seeking. to  desert 
from  his  patron's  estate,  is  to  be  held  in  the  light  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave."  Cod.  Justin,  tit  37.  See,  also,  the  Cours  de 
Guizot,  t.  iv. — S:\vigny  conceives  their  condition  to  have 
been,  in  one  respect,  worse  than  that  of  slaves,  since  he 
holds  that  the  tenant  could  not  be  enfranchised. 

t  By  the  Julian  law,  no  unmarried  man  can  inherit  of  a 
stranger,  or,  indeed,  of  the  majority  of  his  kindred,  except 
.*ie  have  "  a  concubine,  for  the  sake  of  a  family." 

t  See  Herodian. 

$  Probi  Epist.  nd  senatnm,  in  Vopisc.  Arantur  Gallicana 
rtira  barbaris  bobtis,  et  juga  Germanica  captiva  prabent 
nostris  colla  cultoribus. 

||  Anrel.  Viet,  in  Csesar. — Vopisc.  ad  ann.  281. — Eutrop. 
1.  ix. — Euseb.  Chronic. — Sueton.  in  Domit.  c.  7. 

IT  Enmen.  Panegyr.  Constant.  "  As  at  thy  nod,  august 
Maximian,  the  Frank,  restored  by  remitter  to  all  his  rights 
as  a  subject,  joyfully  tills  the  neglected  lands  of  the  \crvii 
and  Treviri ;  so  now,  by  thy  victories,  nnconquered  Con- 
stantius  Cssar,  the  desert  lands  of  the  Ambiani,  Bellovaci, 
Tricassini,  and  Lingones,  smile  under  the  labors  of  their 
x  rharian  cultivators." 


by  which  the  empire  essays  to  retain  the  citi 
zen  in  the  city,  that  crushes  him  while  crum- 
bling under  his  feet.  The  unfortunate  curialea, 
the  last  who  in  the  general  poverty  possessed 
a  patrimony,*  are  declared  the  slaves,  the  serfs 
of  the  commonweal.  They  have  the  honor  of 
governing  the  city,  and  of  apportioning  its  as- 
sessment at  their  own  risk  and  peril ;  having 
to  make  good  all  deficiency.!  They  have  the 
honor  of  supplying  the  emperor  with  his  aurum 
coronarium,  (coronary  gold.)J  They  are  the 
most  noble  senate  of  the  city,  the  very  illustri- 
ous order  of  the  curia. §  However,  so  insensi- 
ble are  they  to  their  happiness,  that  they  are 
constantly  seeking  to  escape  from  it.  Daily  is 
the  legislator  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new 
precautions,  in  order  to  close  and  barricade  the 
curia — a  strange  magistracy  which  the  law  is 
constrained  to  keep  constantly  in  sight,  and  bind 
to  their  curule  chair.  It  prohibits  their  absenting 
themselves, ||  their  living  in  the  country ,^[  be- 
coming soldiers,**  or  priests ;  and  they  can 
only  enter  orders  on  condition  of  making  over 
their  property  to  some  one  who  will  be  curial 
in  their  stead.  The  law  treats  transgressors 
in  the  latter  respect  with  little  ceremony — 
"  Whereas  certain  worthless  and  idle  persons 
have  deserted  their  duties  as  citizens,  &c.,  we 
shall  not  hold  them  free  until  they  shall  despise 
their  patrimony.  Is  it  fitting  that  souls  intent 
on  divine  contemplation,  should  retain  attach- 
ment for  their  worldly  goods  T'ff 

The  wretched  curial  has  not  even  the  hope 
of  escaping  servitude  by  death.  The  law  pur- 
sues his  sons.  His  office  is  hereditary.  The 


*  At  the  least,  twenty-seven  jvgera. 

t  Neither  could  they  dispose  of  their  property  without  n 
warrant.  ("  He  must  apply  to  the  judge  and  explain,  seri- 
atim, the  causes  of  his  involvement."  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  x. 
tit.  33.)  A  curial,  without  family,  could  only  will  away  the 
fourth  part  of  his  property ;  the  remainder  went  to  the  curia. 

t  (Crowns  of  gold  were  anciently  pp  sented  to  victorious 
Roman  generals  by  the  allies  whom  their  victories  had 
served.  The  Italian  cities  imitated  the  custom.  These 
crowns  were  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  t 
who  had  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  of  these  costly  offerings,  set  the  example  of 
melting  them  down.  At  length,  a  present  of  money  became 
the  substitute ;  and  what  was  at  first  a  free-will  gift,  was 
rigidly  exacted  on  every  conceivable  occasion  ol  public  re- 
juicing.) — TRANSLATOR. 

$  However,  the  law  is  good  and  generous,  for  it  closes  the 
curia  neither  against  Jews  nor  bastards.  ."This  is  no  slur 
on  the  order,  which  must  always  be  kept  filled  up."  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  xii.  tit.  i.— Spurios,  &c.  L.  Gcneraliter  3,  §  2.  D. 
1.  L.  tit.  2. 

||  Cod.  Theod.  1.  x.  t.  31.  "  He  must  not  absent  himself 
without  having  insinuated  his  wish  to  the  judge  (insinuate 
judici  desiderio)  and  obtained  his  leave." 

IT  Ibid.  1.  xii.  1. 18.  "  All  curiales  are  to  be  severely  ad- 
monished not  to  quit  or  desert  the  towns  for  the  country; 
well  knowing  that  their  town  property  is  amenable  to  the 
treasury,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  tin-  country, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  have  acted  impiously  in  voiding 
their  native  place." 

**  L.  Si  cohortalis  30,  Cod.  Theod.  1.  viii.  t.  4.  "  Whoevei 
has  dared  to  turn  soldier  is  to  be  forced  b:irk  to  his  primi- 
tive condition." — This  provision  disarmed  all  the  proprie 
tors. 

tt  Quidam  ignavite  seclatores,  desertis  civitatum  mnne 
ribus,  captant  solitudines  ac  secreta.  .  .  .  L.  quidam  63 
Cod.  Theod.  1.  xii.  t.  1. — Nee  enlm  eos  aliter,  nisi  contempu« 
p:itrimoniis,  liberamus.  Quippe  animos  divina  observation* 
devinctos  non  dccet  patrimoniorum  desidcriis  occupari.  L 
curialei  104  ibid 
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,aw  requires  him  to  marry,  and  to  beget  and 
rear  victims  for  it.  Dejection  took  possession 
of  men's  souls  ;  and  a  deadly  inertia  seized  the 
whole  social  body.  The  people  lay  down  in 
the  ground  in  weariness  and  despair,  as  the 
beast  of  burden  lies  down  under  blows,  and  re- 
fuses to  rise.  Vainly  did  the  emperors  endea- 
vor by  offers  of  immunities  and  exemptions  to 
recall  the  laborer  to  his  abandoned  field.*  Noth- 
ing could  do  that ;  and  the  desert  increased 
daily.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
there  were  in  Campagna  the  Happy,  the  most 
fertile  province  of  the  whole  empire,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  acres  lying  untilled.f 
In  their  panic  at  the  sight  of  this  desolation, 
the  emperors  had  recourse  to  a  desperate  ex- 
periment. They  ventured  to  pronounce  the 
word,  liberty.  Gratian  exhorted  the  provinces 
to  form  assemblies. J  Honorius  endeavored  to 
organize  those  of  Gaul  ;§  and  besought,  prayed, 
menaced,  fined  those  who  would  not  attend 
them.  All  was  in  vain  ;  there  wis  no  arous- 
ing a  people  grown  torpid  under  the  weight  of 
their  ills.  They  had  fixed  their  views  else- 
where ;  and  cared  not  for  an  emperor  as  power- 
less for  good  as  for  evil.  They  desired  but 
death  ;  or  at  least  social  death  and  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians.  ||  "  They  call  for  the  enemy," 

*  "  Deserted  farms  are  to  be  made  over  to  the  decuriones 
of  the  neighborhood,  free  of  taxes  for  three  years."  Con- 
st-mtin.  in  Cod.  Justin.  1.  xi.  t.  58.  lex  1. 

t  "  By  the  indulgence  of  Honorius,  we  have  remitted  the 
taxes  for  a  certain  portion  of  Campania,  as  being  waste  land. 
.  .  .  We  order  allowance  to  be  made  for  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  and  forty-two  acres,  which,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  surveyors  and  from  ancient  records,  are  known 
to  be  lying  waste  in  Campania,  and  the  records  to  be  burnt, 
as  out  of  date."  Arc.  et  Honor,  in  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  28. 
1.2. 

t  By  a  law  passed  A.  D.  382.  it  was  enacted  that,  "  Whether 
the  provinces  hold  one  general  assembly,  or  each  province 
holds  its  own,  no  magistrate  whatever  is  to  interfere  with 
or  interrupt  the  discussions  required  by  the  public  interes-'. ' 
L.  Sine  integrd,  9.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xii.  t.  12.  See  Raynou  »  i 
Histoire  du  Droit  Municipal  en  France,  i.  192. 

$  The  principal  provisions  of  the  law  of  418  are  as  follow : 
I.  The  a>sembly  is  to  be  held  yearly.  II.  It  i«  to  meet  on 
the  Ides  of  August.  III.  It  is  to  consist  of  the  honorable*, 
the  proprietors,  and  the  magistrates  of  each  province.  IV. 
If  the  magistrates  of  Xovempopulania  and  Aquitaine  are 
detained  by  their  duties,  those  distant  provinces  may,  as 
heretofore,  send  deputies.  V.  Absent  magistrates  are  to  be 
fined  five  pounds  of  gold;  absent  honorables  and  curiales, 
three.  VI.  The  duty  of  the  assembly  is  to  take  prudent 
counsel  with  regard  to  the  public  interests.  Ibid.  p.  199. 

||  Mamertin.  in  Panegyr.  .luliahi.  "Lands,  safe  by  dis- 
tance from  the  barbarians,  were  seized  by  shameless  robbers 
under  the  plea  of  judgment  in  their  favor.  Freemen  were 
subjected  to  shocking  cruelties,  and  no  one  was  safe  from 
injury:  so  that  the  barbarians  were  longed  for,  and  the 
wretched  people  coveted  captivity." — P.  Oros.  "  There  are 
Romans  who  prefer  poverty  with  freedom  amoi.g  the  bar- 
barians, to  the  slavery  of  taxation  at  home."—  ?ul\  ian.  de 
Provid.  1.  v.  "They  had  rather  nominal  captivity  with 
freedom,  than  nominal  liberty  with  captivity.  The  name  of 
Roman  citizen,  once  highly  prized,  is  now  repudiated. 
They  live  as  captives  under  the  yoke  of  the  enemy,  bearing 
the  punishment  of  their  existence  of  necessity,  not  of  will ; 
panting  for  freedom,  but  suffering  under  the  extreme  of 
servitude.  They  fear  the  enemy  less  than  the  tax-gatherer : 
the  proof  is,  that  they  fly  to  the  first  to  avoid  the  last. 
Hence,  the  one  unanimous  wish  of  the  Roman  populace, 
that  it  was  their  lot  to  live  with  the  barbarian.  Nor  only 
do  our  brethren  decline  to  fly  from  them  to  us,  but  they  fly 
from  us  to  them;  and,  indeed,  their  marvel  would  be,  that 
all  our  impoverished  tributaries  do  not  fol'ow  their  exam- 
ple, were  it  not  for  being  aware  that  they  are  detained  by 
the  imoossibility  of  removing  their  families  and  small  dwell- 
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say  the  authors  of  the  time,  "  and  long  for  cap- 
tivity  Our  countrymen  who  happen  to 

be  among  the  barbarians,  so  far  from  wishing 
to  return,  would  rather  leave  us  to  join  them. 
The  wonder  is,  that  all  the  poor  do  not  the 
same.  They  are  only  hindered  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  their  little  huts  with  them." 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  ER\S. 

The  barbarians  arrive.  The  ancient  sociu 
system  is  condemned.  The  long  work  of  con- 
quest, slavery,  and  depopulation  touches  its 
term.  Must  we  conclude,  then,  that  all  this 
has  been  wrought  in  vain,  and  that  devouring 
Rome  leaves  nothing  in  this  land  of  Gaul,  which 
she  is  about  to  evacuate  ]  What  remains  of 
her,  is  every  thing.  She  leaves  them  organi- 
zation, government.  She  has  founded  the  city ; 
before  her,  Gaul  had  only  villages,  or,  at  the 
most,  towns.  These  theatres,  circuses,  aque- 
ducts, roads,  which  we  still  admire,  are  the 
lasting  symbol  of  civilization  established  by  the 
Romans,  the  justification  of  their  conquest  of 
Gaul.  And  such  is  the  power  of  the  organiza- 
tion so  introduced,  that  even  when  life  shall  ap- 
pear to  desert  it,  and  its  destruction  by  the  bar- 
barians inevitable,  they  will  submit  to  its  yoke. 
Despite  themselves,  they  must  dwell  under  the 
everlasting  roofs  which  mock  their  efforts  at 
destruction:  they  will  bow  the  head,  and,  vic- 
tors as  they  are,  receive  laws  from  vanquished 
Rome.  The  great  name  of  empire — the  idea 
of  equality  under  a  monarch — so  opposed  to  the 
aristocratical  principle  of  Germany,  has  been 
bequeathed  by  Rome  to  this  our  country.  The 
barbarian  kings  will  take  advantage  of  it.  Cul- 
tivated by  the  Church,  and  received  into  the 
popular  mind,  it  will  move  onward  with  Charle- 
magne and  St.  Louis,  until  it  will  gradually 
lead  us  to  the  annihilation  of  aristocracy,  and 
to  the  equality  and  equity  of  modern  times. 

Such  is  the  work  of  civil  order.  But  by  iia 
side  was  planted  another  conservator  of  peace, 
by  which  it  was  harbored  and  saved  during  the 
tempest  of  barbarian  invasion.  By  the  side  of 
the  Roman  magistracy,  which  is  about  to  be 
overshadowed  and  to  leave  society  in  danger, 
religion  everywhere  stations  another  protector 
which  shall  not  fail  it.  The  Roman  title  of  de- 
fensor  civitatis  is  everywhere  devolved  on  the 
bishops.  The  ecclesiastical  dioceses  are  divid- 
ed on  the  model  of  the  imperial.  The  imperial 
universality  is  destroyed,  but  there  appears  the 
catholic  universality.  Dimly  and  uncertainly, 
the  day  of  Roman  primacy  and  of  St.  Peter 
begins  to  dawn.*  The  world  will  be  maintain- 

inffs.     Some  who   loru-e  their  fields  and   huts,  under  the  • 
pressure  of  taxation,  fly  to  the  lands  of  those  who  are  richer 
than  they,  and  become  the.:r  laborers."— See,  also,  in  Priscus, 
the  story  of  a  Greek  who  sought  refuge  with  Attila. 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Innocent  I.  ad- 
vances some  timid   pretensions,  appealing  to  custom  and  • 
the  decisions  of  a  synod.  Epist.2.  "  Whon  important  causes 
occur,  they  should  be  referred,  after  the  bishop  has  deliver- 
ed judgment,  to  the  apostolic  see,  as  authorized  »iy  a  synod.. 
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ed  and  regulated  by  the  Church  ;  her  nascent 
hierarchy  is  the  frame  by  which  every  thing  is 
ranged  or  modelled.  To  her  are  owing  exter- 
nal order  and  the  economy  of  social  life  ;  the 
latter,  in  particular,  the  work  of  the  monks. 
The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  sets  the  first  example 
to  the  ancient  world  of  labor  by  the  hands  of 
freemen.*  For  the  first  time  the  citizen,  hum- 
bled by  the  ruin  of  the  city,  lowers  his  looks  to 
the  earth  which  he  had  despised.  He  bethinks 
himself  of  the  labor,  ordained  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  by  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
Adam.  This  great  innovation  of  free  and  vol- 
untary labor  is  to  bs  the  basis  of  modern  exist- 
ence. 

The  idea  of  free  personality,  faintly  percep- 
tible in  the  warlike  barbarism  of  the  Gallic 
clans,  but  more  clearly  seen  in  the  Druidical 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  expands 
into  the  full  light  of  day  in  the  fifth  century. 
Pelagius  the  Briton,f  lays  down  the  law  of  the 
Celtic  philosophy,  the  law  followed  by  the  Irish 
Erigenes,  the  Breton  Abelard,  and  the  Breton 
Descartes.  The  steps  which  led  to  this  great 
event  can  only  be  explained  by  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  Gallic  Christianity. 

When  Gaul,  introduced  by  Rome  into  the 
great  community  of  nations,  took  her  part  in 
the  general  life  of  the  world,  it  might  be  feared 

and  required  by  holy  u?e  and  wont." — Epht.  29.  "The 
fathers  have  decreed,  not  prompted  by  themselves,  but  by 
God,  that  no  business  should  be  esteemed  settled,  even  as 
regards  distant  and  widely  remote  provinces,  until  it  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  this  see." — The  meaning  of  the 
celebrated  text,  Petrus  es,  &c.,  was  much  disputed.  Neither 
St.  Augustin  nor  St.  Jerome  interpreted  it  in  favor  of  the 
bishopric  of  Rome.  Augustin.  de  Divers.  Serin.  108.  Id. 
in  Evang.  Joan,  tract.  124. — Hieronym.  in  Amos  vi.  12.  Id. 
adv.  Jovin.  i.  1.  But  St.  Hilary,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  &c.,  recognise  the  rights  of 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors.  In  proportion  as  we  advance 
into  the  fifth  century,  we  see  the  opposition  disappear,  and 
the  popes  and  their  partisans  speak  in  a  loftier  tone.  Con- 
cil.  Ephes.  ann.  431,  actio  iii.  "  To  no  one  is  it  doubtful  that 
Peter  is  the  Oiief  and  head  of  the  apostles,  the  pillar  of 
f  uth,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  catholic  church ;  who  to 
this  tims,  and  forever,  lives  and  gives  judgment  in  the  per- 
son of  his  successors." — Leonis  I.  Epist.  10.  "  The  Lord  has 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  his  holy  religion  by  sending 
forth  the  truth,  for  the  salvation  of  all,  through  the  aposto'ic 
irumpnt;  and  h-is  chiefly  assigned  that  duty  to  the  blessed 
I'eter." — See.  also,  Epist.  12. — At  last  Leo  the  Great  assumed 
the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  Universal.  Leonis  I.  Epist. 
11)3,  07. 

*  Regnla  S.  Bened.  c.  48.  Otiositas  inimica  e«t  aninuE, 
fcc.  "  Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul :  therefore,  the 
brethren  must  occupy  themselves  at  certain  hour.*- in  man- 
ual labor,  at  others  in  holy  reading."  After  specifying  the 
hours  of  work,  it  continues:  "And  if  the  poverty  of  the 
spot,  necessity,  or  harvesting  the  produce,  keep  the  brethren 
constantly  occupied,  let  them  not  be  afflicted  therewith, 
«.ince  they  are  veritably  monks  if  they  live  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands,  as  our  fathers  and  the  apostles  did." 

Thus,  to  the  Ascetics  of  the  East,  offering  up  their  soli- 
tary prayer-s  from  the  heart  of  the  Thebaid,  to  the  Stylites, 
alone  on  tlfeir  columns,  and  to  the  wandering  EiJxirm,  who 
lejected  the  law,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  va- 
garies of  an  unbounded  mysticism,  there  succeeded  in  the 
West  wise  communities,  attached  to  the  soil  by  labor.  The 
independence  of  the  Asiatic  cenobites  was  replaced  by  a 
regular  and  invariable  organization ;  the  rule  of  which  was 
no  longer  a  string  of  admonitions,  but  a  code.  Liberty  had 
been  !o*t  in  the  East  in  the  quietude  of  mysticism :  in  the 
West  she  disciplined  herself,  and,  to  redeem  herself,  sub- 
fiikied  to  rule,  to  law,  to  obedience,  and  to  labor. 

t  Born,  according  to  some,  in  our  Brit-mny,  but  according 
(c  other-;.  \\\  G;«vit  Britain.  This,  however,  docs  not  \\\\'-.-\ 
•he  question.  Tt  is  enough  that  ne  was  of  Celtic  original. 


that  she  would  forget  herself  and  become  whol- 
ly Greek  or  Italian  ;  and,  in  fact,  Gaul  would 
have  been  vainly  looked  for  in  her  towns.  With 
those  Greek  temples  and  Roman  basilicae,  how 
could  her  individuality  subsist]  However,  out 
of  the  towns,  and,  especially,  towards  the  north, 
in  those  vast  countries  in  which  towns  became 
more  infrequent,  nationality  was  still  to  be 
found.  Druidism,  proscribed,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  country  and  with  the  people.  To  please 
the  Gauls,  Pescennius  Niger  is  said  to  have 
revived  ancient  mysterious  rites  ;  which,  un- 
doubtedly, were  those  of  Druidism.*  It  was  a 
Druidess  who  promised  the  empire  to  Diocle- 
tian, f  Another,  when  Alexander  Severus  was 
preparing  again  to  attack  the  Druidical  island, 
Britain,  threw  herself  in  his  way,  and  called  to 
him  in  the  Gallic  tongue — •'  Go,  but  hope  not 
victory,  nor  trust  in  thy  soldiers. "J  Thus  the 
national  language  and  religion  had  not  perished  ; 
but  slumbered  under  Roman  culture  until  the 
advent  of  Christianity. 

When  the  latter  appeared  in  the  world,  and 
substituted  the  God-man  for  the  God-nature, 
and  replaced  the  poor  sensual  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  ancient  worship  had  wearied  human- 
ity by  the  serious  joys  of  the  soul  and  transports 
of  martyrdom,  the  new  belief  was  received  by 
each  nation  according  to  the  bent  of  its  own 
peculiar  genius.  Gaul  embraced  it  as  some- 
thing once  prized,  and  now  recovered.  The 
influence  of  Druidism  still  fermented  the  land, 
and  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  no 
novelty  in  Gaul.  The  Druids  appear,  too,  to 
have  inculcated  the  notion  of  a  mediator.  So 
that  the  Gallic  nations  rushed  into  the  arms  of 
Christianity,  and  in  no  country  did  martyrs 
more  abound.  The  Asiatic  Greek,  St.  Pofhi- 
nus,  (ttoBtivls,  the  desired?)  the  disciple  of  the 
most  mystical  of  the  apostles,  founded  the  mys- 
tic church  of  Lyons,  the  religious  metropolis  ot 
the  Gauls  ;§  and  the  catacombs,  and  the  height 

*  jElianus  Ppartianus,  in  Pescenn.  Nigro.  "Pescennius 
authorized,  with  general  approval,  the  celebration  of  certain 
sacred  rites  which,  in  Gaul,  are  held  in  honor  of  the  most 
chaste." 

t  Vopisc.  in  Numeriano.  "  While  among  the  Tungri  in 
Gaul,  abiding  in  a  hostelry,  and  contracting  with  a  Drtiidess 
for  his  daily  meals,  she  said  to  him,  '  Diocletian,  thou  art 
too  close,  too  miserly ;'  to  which,  the  tale  goes,  Diocletian 
answered,  'I  will  be  liberal  when  I  shall  be  emperor;'  to 
which  her  rejoinder  is  said  to  have  been,  '  Jest  not,  Diocle- 
tian, for  emperor  thou  wilt  be,  when  thou  shall  have  slain 
a  wild  boar.' "  (dpcr.) — Id.  in  Diocletiano.  "  Diocletian  re 
lated  that  Aurelian  once  consulted  some  Druidesses,  to  know 


whether  his  descendants  would  enjoy  the  empire,  and  that 

ould  t 
the  republic  than  theirs." 


the  answer  was,  that  no  name  would  be  more  illustrious  in 


.  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sever.  Mulier  Drains  eunti  ex 
rlamavit  Gallico  sermone,  "  Vadas,  nee  victoriam  spcrei, 
nee  iniliti  tuo  credas." 

It  is  to  this  period,  about  A.  D.  177,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  that  writers  assign  the  earliest  conver- 
sions and  martyrdoms  which  took  place  in  Gaul.  Sulpic 
Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  573.  "  Under  Aurelius, 
the  fifth  persecution  took  place,  and  martyrdom  was  then 
first  witnessed  in  Gaul." — Forty-six  martyrs  died  along  with 
St.  Pothinm.  Gregor.  Turonens.  de  i)1or.  Martyr.  1.  i.  c 
49.— Under  Severn*  (A.  D.  202)  St.  Iremrm,  at  first  bishop 
of  Vienne,  and  then  successor  of  St.  Pothinus,  suffered 
martyrdom  together  with  nine  thousand  (others  say  eighteen 
thousand)  of  each  sex  and  all  ages.  Half  a  century  after 
him,  St.  Snturninu;  and  his  companion:,  had  founded  M*U 
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t.o  which  the  blood  of  the  eighteen  thousand 
martyrs  rose  therein,  are  still  shown  there.  Of 
these  martyrs,  the  most  celebrated  was  a  wo- 
man, a  slave,  St.  Blandina. 

Christianity  made  slower  progress  in  the 
north,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Even 
in  the  fourth  century,  St.  Martin  found  whole 
populations  there  to  be  converted,  and  temples 
to  be  overthrown.*  This  ardent  missionary 
became  as  a  god  to  the  people  ;  and  the  Span- 
iard Maximus,  who  had  conquered  Gaul  with 
an  army  of  Britons,  thought  himself  insecure 
until  he  had  won  him  over.  The  empress 
waited  upon  him  at  table  :  and,  in  her  venera- 
tion for  the  holy  man,  picked  up  and  ate  the 
crumbs  that  he  let  fall.  Virgins,  whose  con- 
vent he  had  visited,  kissed  and  licked  the  spots 
which  his  hands  had  touched.  Miracles  marked 
every  step  of  his  progress.  But  what  will  for- 
ever preserve  his  memory  in  honor,  is  his  un- 
sparing efforts  to  save  the  heretics  whom  Maxi- 
mus was  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  sanguinary 
zeal  of  the  bishops. f  For  this,  he  hesitated  at 
no  pious  fraud,  but  lied,  cheated,  and  even  com- 
promised his  reputation  for  sanctity  :  an  heroi- 
cal  charity  which  is  the  sign  by  which  we 
moderns  know  him  for  a  saint. 

With  St.  Martin  we  must  rank  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  St.  Ambrose,  born  at  Treves, 
and  whom  we  may  therefore  account  a  Gaul. 
The  haughtiness  with  which  this  intrepid  priest 
closed  the  church  to  Theodosius,  after  the 
massacre  of  Thessaloriica,  is  well  known. 

The  Gallic  church  was  not  less  distinguished 
fey  knowledge  than  by  zeal  and  charity  ;  and 
she  carried  into  religious  controversy  the  same 
ardor  with  which  she  shed  her  blood  for  Chris- 
tianity. Greece  and  the  East,  whence  Chris- 
tianity went  forth,  endeavored  to  bring  it  back 
to  themselves,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  to  induce 
it  to  return  to  thel*  own  bosom.  On  one  hand, 
the  Gnostics  and  Moiiicheans  tried  to  amalga- 
mate it  with  Parsism ;  claiming  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  world  for  Ahriman  or  Satan, 
and  seeking  to  make  Christ  compound  with  the 
principle  of  evil.  On  the  other,  the  Platonists 

other  bishoprics.  Passio  S.  Saturn,  ap.  Grey.  Tur.  I.  i.  c.28. 
"  In  the  time  of  Decius  there  wore  sent  as  l>i<hops  to  preach 
in  Gaul,  Gatianus  to  Tours,  Trophimus  to  Aries,  Paulus  to 
Narbonne,  Suturninus  to  Toulouse,  Dionysius  to  the  1'arisii, 
Stremonius  to  the  Arverni,  Martial,  bishop  elect,  to  the  Le- 
movices." — Pope  Zosimus  claims  the  primacy  for  Aries. 
Epist.  i.  ad  Episc.  Gall. 

*  What  temples  7  I  incline  to  think  that  temples  devoted 
•TJ  the  national  religion,  and  to  local  superstitions,  are  here 
meant.  The  Romans  who  penetrated  into  the  north  could 
not  in  so  short  a  time  have  inspired  the  natives  with  much 
attachment  to  their  gods.  Sulp.  Scv.  vita  S.  Martini.  See 
Appendix. 

t  Id.  ihiJ.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  573.  See  also  Greg,  de  Tours, 
1.  x.  c.  31.  St.  Ambrose,  who  happened  to  be  at  TrJves  at 
the  sani"  time,  gave  him  his  support.  Ambros.  epist.  24, 
2C.—  St.  Martin  had  founded  a  convent  at  Milan,  of  which 
city  Ambrose  shortly  after  became  bishop.  The  difficulty 
which  the  Milanese  had  to  prevail  r.pon  him  to  accept  the 
see,  is  well  known.  It  was  the  same  with  St.  Martin,  with 
whom  stratagem  and  almost  violence  had  to  be  used  to  in- 
duce him  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Tours.  Sulp.  Sev.  loco 
citato. — These  coincidences  in  the  f  ite  of  two  men,  equally 
distinguished  by  their  ardent  and  courageous  charity,  are 
curious. 


proclaimed  the  world  to  be  the  woik  of  an  in- 
ferior god  ;  and  their  disciples,  the  Arians, 
saw  in  the  Son  a  being  dependent  on  the  Fa- 
ther. The  Manicheans  would  have  made  Chris- 
tianity altogether  an  eastern  religion :  the 
Arians,  pure  philosophy  ;  and  both  were  equal- 
ly attacked  by  the  fathers  of  the  Gallic  church. 
In  the  third  century,  St.  Irenaeus  wrote  his 
work  against  the  Gnostics,  entitled  On  the 
Unity  of  the  Government  of  the  World.  In  the 
fourth,  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  heroically  de- 
fended the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  and  the 
Father,  was  exiled  as  Athanasius  was,  and 
languished  many  years  in  Phrygia :  while 
Athanasius  took  refuge  at  Treves  with  St. 
Maximin,  bishop  of  that  city,  and  native  of 
Poitiers  likewise.  St.  Jerome  wants  terms  in 
which  to  express  his  admiration  of  St.  Hilary. 
He  finds  in  him  Hellenic  grace,  and  "  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  Gallic  buskin."  He  calls  him  "  the 
Rhone  of  Latinity."  Elsewhere,  he  says, 
"  The  Christian  Church  has  grown  up  and 
flourished  under  the  shadow  of  two  trees,  St. 
Hilary  and  St.  Cyprian."  (Gaul  and  Africa.) 

Up  to  this  period,  the  Gallic  follows  the 
movement  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  is  part 
thereof.  The  question  raised  by  Manicheism 
is  that  of  God  and  the  world ;  Arianism  con- 
cerns Christ,  the  Man-God.  Polemics  have 
yet  to  treat  of  man  himself;  and  then  Gaul 
will  speak  in  her  own  name.  At  the  very 
time  that  she  gives  Rome  the  emperor  Avitus, 
(a  native  of  Auvergne,)  and  that  Auvergne 
under  the  Ferreols  and  Apollinarii,*  seems  de- 
sirous of  forming  an  independent  power  between 
the  Goths,  already  established  in  the  south, 
and  the  Franks,  who  are  about  to  precipitate 
themselves  from  the  north — at  this  very  time 
Gaul  claims  an  independent  existence  in  the 
sphere  of  thought.  By  the  mouth  of  Pelagius 
she  adjures  the  great  name  of  human  Liberty, 
which  the  West  is  no  more  to  forget. 

Why  is  there  evil  in  the  world] — with  this 
question  begins  the  controversy.!  Eastern 
Manicheism  replies,  Evil  is  a  god;  that  is  tc 
say,  an  unknown  principle.  This  is  no  answer : 
it  is  advancing  one's  own  ignorance  as  an  ex- 
planation. Christianity  replies,  Evil  arises  out 
of  human  liberty  :  not  by  the  fauli  of  men,  but 
of  one  man,  Adam,  whom  God  punishes  in  his 
posterity. 

This  solution  only  partially  satisfied  the  lo- 
gicians of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  was  the 
cause  of  much  suffering  to  the  great  Origen ; 
who,  seeing  no  means  of  escaping  from  the  in- 
nate corruption  of  humanity,  went  through  a 
kind  of  voluntary  martyrdom  by  self-mutilation. 
To  mutilate  the  flesh  is  easier  than  to  extir- 

*  See  Appendix. 

t  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  37,  ap.  Giescler's  Kirchengo- 
schichte,  v.  139.  "  The  question,  '  Whence  is  evil  V  is 
much  Discussed  by  the  heretics.'- — Tertullian  de  Prascr. 
Hieret.  c.  7,  ibid.  "  The  same  .  objects  are  revolved  by  here- 
tics and  philosophers,  the  same  complexities  bandied  to  and 
fro:  '  Whence  comes  evil,  and  why  comes  it  ?  and  whete» 
is  man,  and  how  produced  V  " 


Pelngius  and  Pelagianism. 
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pate  the  passions.  Shrinking  from  the  belief 
that  they  who  have  not  committed  are  answer- 
able for  the  sin — unwilling  to  accuse  God, 
fearing  to  find  Him  the  author  of  evil,  and  thus 
to  lapse  into  Manicheism — he  preferred  the 
supposition  that  souls  had  sinned  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  and  that  men  were  fallen 
angels.*  If  each  man  were  responsible  for 
himself,  and  the  author  of  his  own  fall,  it  would 
follow  that  he  must  be  his  own  expiation,  his 
own  redeemer,  and  soar  up  to  God  through  vir- 
tue. "  Let  Christ  have  become  God,"  said  the 
disciple  of  Origen,  the  audacious  Theodore  of 
Mopsuesta,  "  I  envy  him  not :  what  he  has  be- 
come, I  also  can  become  by  the  strength  of  my 
nature."! 

This  doctrine,  impressed  as  it  is  with  Greek 
heroism  and  stoical  energy,  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  West,  where,  undoubtedly,  it  would 
in  time  have  arisen  of  itself.  The  Celtic  ge- 
nius, which  is  that  of  individuality,  is  closely 
affined  to  the  Greek.  Both  the  Church  of 
Lyons  and  that  of  Ireland  were  founded  by 
Greeks  ;  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  clergy  long 
spoke  no  other  tongue.  John  Scotus,  or  Hi- 
bernicus,  revived  the  doctrines  of  the  school  of 
Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald  ; 
but  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church  will  be 
pursued  in  another  place. 

The  man  who,  in  the  name  of  that  Church, 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  human  morali- 
ty, is  only  known  to  us  by  his  Greek  name  of 
Pelagios,  (the  Armorican — that  is,  the  man 
from  the  sea-shore.)t  Whether  he  were  layman 
or  monk  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  irreproachable- 
ness  of  his  life  is  uncontested.  His  opponent, 
St.  Jerome,  in  drawing  the  portrait  of  this 
champion  of  liberty,  represents  him  as  a  giant : 
giving  him  the  stature,  strength,  and  shoulders 
of  Milo  of  Crotona.§  He  spoke  with  labor, 
and  yet  with  power.  ||  Competed  by  the  in- 

*  S.  Ilieronyni.  ad  Pammach.  "  He  *ays  in  his  treatise, 
Hcpi  dpx<Zi>,  that  souls  are  confined  in  this  body,  as  in  a 
dungeon,  and  that  they  dwelt  among  rational  creatures  in 
the  heavens,  before  man  was  made  in  Paradise."  St.  Je- 
rome then  reproaches  him  "  with  so  allegorizing  Paradise  as 
totally  to  deprive  it  of  historical  truth,  understanding  by 
trees,  angels,  by  rivers,  celestial  virtues,  and  destroying  the 
whole  keeping  and  character  of  Paradise  by  a  figurative 


useless,  and  subverts  its  history.  He  denies  its  necessity- 
first,  then  its  reality.  He  also  held  that  the  demons — an- 
gels who  had  fallen  like  men — would  repent  and  amend, 
and  be  happy  with  the  saints,  (et  cum  sanctis  ultimo  tern- 
pore  regnaturos.)  Thus  this  doctrine,  thoroughly  stoical  in 
character,  endeavored  to  establish  an  exact  proportion  be- 
tween the  sin  and  the  punishment;  but  the  terrible  ques- 
tion returned  in  its  entirety,  for  it  still  remained  to  be  ex- 
plained how  evil  had  begun  in  a  former  life. 

t  Augustin.  t.  xii.  Diss.  de  Primis  Auct.  Hicr.  Pelagianse. 

i  He  was  also  called  Morgan,  (mor,  sea,  in  the  Celtic 
tongues.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  Origenist  Rufinus,  who 
translated  Origen  into  Latin,  (Anastasii  Epist.  ad  Giselcr,  i. 
372,)  and  published  in  his  defence  a  vehement  invective 
against  St.  Jerome.  Thus  Pelagius  reaps  the  inheritance  of 
Origen. 

$  S.  Hicronym.  Pra-f.  1.  il.  in  Jerem.  Tu  qui  Milonis 
humcris  intumescis.  "  The  dumb  Rufinus  howls  through 
the  dog  of  Albion,  (Pelagius,)  large  and  bulky,  who  does 
more  by  kicking  than  by  biting.' 

||  St.  Augustin.  t.  xii.  diss    1.  De  Primis  Auctor.  HOT. 


vasion  of  the  barbarians  to  take  refuge  in  the 
East,  he  promulgated  his  doctrines  there,  and 
was  attacked  by  his  former  friends,  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Augustin  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  Pela- 
gius, by  denying  original  sin,*  argued  against 
the  necessity  for  redemption,  and  struck  at  the 
root  of  Christianity.!  So  that  St.  Augustin, 
who,  till  then,  had  his  whole  life  supported 
liberty  against  Manichean  fatalism,  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  years  to  subjecting  the  pride 
of  human  liberty  to  Divine  grace  so  vehe- 
mently as  to  run  the  risk  of  crushing  it  alto- 
gether ;  and,  in  his  writings  against  Pelagius, 
the  African  doctor  founded  that  mystic  fatalism 
so  often  revived  in  the  middle  ages,  especially 
in  Germany,  where  it  was  proclaimed  by  Got- 
terchalk,  Tauler,  and  numerous  others,  until  it 
finally  prevailed  through  Luther. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  great 
bishop  of  Hippo,  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Church,  opposed  Pelagius  with  such  violence. 
To  reduce  Christianity  to  philosophy  was  to 
strip  it  of  the  future,  and  to  strike  it  dead. 
What  would  the  dry  rationalism  of  the  Pela- 
gians have  availed,  at  the  approach  of  the  Ger- 
manic invasion  1  It  was  not  with  this  fierce 
theory  of  liberty  that  the  conquerors  of  the 
empire  were  to  be  humanized  ;  but  by  preach- 
ing to  them  the  dependence  of  man  and  the 
all-powerfulness  of  God.  The  whole  power, 
both  of  the  religion  and  poetry  of  Christiani- 
ty, was  not  more  than  was  required  to  sub- 
due and  soften  these  unbridled  barbarians  ;  and 
the  Roman  world  instinctively  felt  that  its 
place  of  refuge  would  be  the  ample  bosom  of 
religion — its  hope,  and  sole  asylum,  when  the 
empire,  which  had  boasted  itself  eternal,  be- 
came in  its  turn  a  conquered  nation. 

Thus  Pelagianism,  at  first  favorably  received, 
even  by  the  pope  of  Rome,  soon  gave  way  to 
the  doctrine  of  grace.  Vainly  did  it  make  con- 
cessions, and  assume  in  Provence  the  softened 
form  of  semi-Pelagianism,  and  endeavor  to 
reconcile  human  liberty  with  Divine  grace. J 

*  There  can  be  no  hereditary  sin,  argued  IVlae'nis,  for  it 
is  will  alone  that  constitutes  sin. — "  Qmerendnni  <vst,  per- 
catum  voluntatis  an  necessitatis  est  ?  Si  necessitatis  est 
pcccatuin,  non  est ;  si  voluntatis,  vitari  potest."  (Augustin. 
De  Pecc.  Origin.  14.)  Therefore,  he  continues,  man  can  be 
without  sin  ;  just  like  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta. — "  It  is  asked 
whether  man  should  be  without  sin  1  Undoubtedly  he 
should.  If  he  should,  he  can.  If  it  is  commanded,  he  can." 
(Id.  De  Perfectione  Justitiaj  Homin.)  Origen,  likewise,  only 
asked  for  perfection — "  liberty,  aided  by  the  law  and  doc- 
trine." Ibid.  xii.  47. 

t  Origen,  who  also  had  denied  original  sin,  conceived  the 
incarnation  to  be  mere  allegory;  at  least,  he  was  reproached 
with  it.  (Id.  ibid.  49.  V.  Pamphylus  in  Appl.  pro  Origen.) 
St.  Augustin  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  this  consequence. 
See  tile  treatise,  De  NaturS.  et  Gratia,  t.  x.  p.  128. 

t  The  first  who  attempted  this  difficult  reconciliation 
was  the  monk  John  Cassian,  a  disciple  of  St.  Chrysostnni, 
and  who  pleaded  with  the  pope  to  recall  the  latter  from 
exile.  He  asserted  that  the  first  movement  towards  good 
sprang  from  free-will,  and  that  grace  then  came  to  enlighten 
and  support  it.  He  did  not,  with  St.  Augustin,  believe 
grace  to  be  free  and  preventing,  but  only  efficacious.  (CollaL 
xiii.  c.  3.  Qui  (Deus)  cum  in  nobis  ortum  quemdam  bonoa 
voluntatis  inspexerit,  illuminat  earn  confestim  atque  con- 
fortat,  et  incitat  ad  salutcm  7  And  he  cites  the  text  of  the 
Apostle,  "  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good  I  find  not.")  He  dedicated  ouo  of 
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Despite  the  sanctity  of  the  Breton  Faustus,* 
despite  the  renown  of  the  bishops  of  Aries, 
and  the  glory  of  that  illustrious  monastery  of 
Lerins,t  which  gave  the  Church  a  dozen  arch- 
bishops, twelve  bishops,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred ^martyrs,  mysticism  triumphed.  The 
approach  of  the  barbarians  hushed  all  disputes; 
the  philosophic  chairs  were  deserted,  and  the 
schoolmen  silent.  Faith,  simplicity,  and  pa- 
tience were  what  the  world  then  needed  :  but 
the  seed  was  sown — to  ripen  in  its  season. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RECAPITULATION. DIFFERENT       SYSTEMS. IN- 
FLUENCE   OF    THE    NATIVE     AND     OF     FOREIGN 

RACES. CELTIC    AND    LATIN    SOURCES  OF  THE 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. DESTINY  OF  THE  CELTIC 

RACE. 

THE  religious  philosophy  of  Pelagius  is  the 
type  of  the  Heileno-Celtic  genius ;  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  which  is  formalized 
in  the  independent  /,  the  free  personality,  of 
later  philosophical  writers.  The  German  ele- 
ment, very  different  in  its  nature,  will  be  seen 
struggling  with  it,  and  so  constraining  it  to  jus- 
tify and  develop  itself,  and  bring  out  all  that  is 
within  it.  The  middle  ages  are  the  struggle  ; 
modern  times,  the  victory. 

his  books  to  St.  Honoratus,  who,  as  well  as  he,  had  visited 
Greece,  (Gallia  Christ.,)  and  who  founded  Lerins,  from 
which  monastery  went  forth  the  most  illustrious  defenders 
of  seml-Pelagianism.  The  struggle  soon  began.  St.  Pros- 
per of  Aquitaine  had  denounced  Cassian's  writings  to  St. 
Augustin,  and  they  combined  to  combat  his  doctrines. 
Servius  opposed  Vincent  to  them,  and  that  Faustus  who 
maintained  against  Mamertius  Claudian  the  materiality  of 
the  soul,  and  who  wrote,  like  Cassian,  against  Nestorius, 
&c.  Aries  and  Marseilles  inclined  to  semi  Pelagianism ; 
and  the  first  expelled  its  bishop,  St.  Heros,  who  was  hostile 
to  Pelagius,  and  chose  in  his  stead  St.  Honoratus.  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  relative,  St.  Hilary— like  him,  a  supporter 
of  the  opinions  of  Cassian.  Both  were  buried  at  Lerins. 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  history  of  semi-Pelagianism  was 
written  by  Gennadius. — Consult  on  this  controversy  the  ex- 
cellent Lefona  of  M.  Guizot ;  nowhere  has  the  question 
been  more  clearly  stated. 

*  Sicion.  Apollin.  epist.  ad  Basil.  "  Sacratissimorum  pon- 
tificum,  Leontii,  Fausti,"  etc.  In  447,  St.  Hilary  of  Aries 
forces  him  to  sit  down,  although  simply  a  priest,  between 
two  holy  bishops,  those  of  Frijus  and  of  Riez.  Hist.  Litte- 
ruire  de  France,  i.  540. 

t  Gallia  Christ,  iii.  1189  Lerins  was  founded  by  St. 
Honoratus,  in  the  diocese  of  Antibes,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  St.  Cesiwreus,  Sidonius  of 
Clermont,  Ennodius  of  Ticino,  Honoratus  of  Marseilles,  and 
Faustus  of  Riez,  call  Lerins  the  blessed  isle,  the  land  of 
miracles,  the  isle  of  saints,  (this  name  was  also  given  to 
Ireland  ;)  the  abode  of  those  who  live  in  Christ,  &c.  (See, 
also,  Eucher.  ad  Hilnr.,  Sidon.  A  poll,  in  Eucharist.,  'Jirsarius 
in  Horn,  xx.)  Innocent  reformed  this  monastery.  It  was 
annexed  to  Cluny,  then  to  St.  Victor  of  Marseilles,  in  13Cfi, 
and.  finally,  in  1516,  to  Monte  Cassino.  "At  this  time," 
(172.5,)  say  the  authors  of  Gallia  Christiana,  "it  contains 
only  six  monks,  of  whom  three  are  septuagenarians." — 
Lerins  was  intimately  connected  with  St.  Victor  of  Mar- 
seilles, which  was  founded  by  Cassian,  about  the  year  410. 
According  to  a  contemporary,  the  rules  of  the  Egyptian 
monks  were  followed  at  St.  Victor,  (Gall.  Christ,  ii. ;)  and 
Ennodios  says  of  Lerins,  (deLauile  Eremi  ad  Hilar.,)  "There 
ire  now  in  Lerinns  religious  old  men,  who  live  in  separate 
»el!s,  and  represent  in  Gaul  the  fathers  of  Egypt,"  &c.  The 
w<i  monasteries  were  a  nursery  of  freethinkers. 


But,  before  bringing  the  Germans  on  the  soil 
of  Gaul,  and  assisting  at  this  new  interfusion 
of  race,  I  must  retrace  my  steps  in  order  to 
estimate  with  precision,  how  far  the  different 
races  previously  settled  there  may  have  modi- 
fied the  primitive  genius  of  the  country,  and  in- 
quire what  share  these  races  had  in  producing 
the  collective  result,  what  was  the  position  of 
each  in  the  community,  and  ascertain  how 
much  there  remained  of  the  indigenous  element 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  foreign  ones. 

The  origines  of  France  have  been  explained 
on  different  systems. 

Some  deny  foreign  influence ;  and  will  not 
have  France  owe  any  thing  to  the  language, 
literature,  or  laws  of  the  conquerors.  What 
do  I  say  ] — why,  if  it  depended  upon  them,  all 
mankind  would  find  their  originals  in  ours.  Le 
Brigant,  and  his  disciple,  Latour  d'Auvergne, 
the  first  grenadier  of  the  republic,  derive  every 
language  from  the  Bas-Breton.  Intrepid  and 
patriotic  critics,  the  liberation  of  France  does 
not  content  them,  unless  they  subject  to  it  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Historians  and 
legists  are  less  daring.  Nevertheless,  the  abbe 
Dubos  will  not  allow  the  conquest  of  Clovis  to 
have  been  a  conquest;  and  Grosley  affirms 
our  common  law  to  be  anterior  to  Cajsar. 

Others,  less  chimerical,  perhaps,  but  as  ex- 
clusive and  attached  to  a  system,  deduce  every 
thing  from  tradition,  and  the  different  importa- 
tions of  commerce  or  of  conquest.  In  their 
opinion,  our  French  tongue  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  ;  our  law,  a  corruption  of  the  Roman 
or  German  law,  and  our  traditions,  a  simple 
echo  of  the  foreigner's.  They  give  one  half 
of  France  to  Germany,  the  other  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  leave  her  nothing  to  claim  in  her 
own  right.  Apparently,  those  great  Celtic  na- 
tions, so  much  bruited  by  antiquity,  were  of  so 
abandoned  a  cast  as  to  be  disinherited  by  na- 
ture, and  to  have  disappeared  without  leaving  a 
trace.  Gaul,  which  armed  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men  against  Csusar,  and  which,  under  the 
empire,  appears  still  so  populous,  has  wholly 
disappeared,  dissolved  by  intermixture  with 
some  Roman  legions,  or  the  bands  of  Clovis. 
All  our  northern  French  are  the  offspring  of 
the  Germans,  although  their  language  contains 
so  little  German;  and  Gaul  has  perished  utter- 
ly, like  the  Atlantides.  All  the  Celts  are  gone ; 
and  if  any  remain,  they  will  not  escape  the  ar- 
rows of  modern  criticism.  Pinkerton  does  not 
suffer  them  to  rest  in  the  tomb,  but  fastens  fu- 
riously upon  them  like  a  true  Saxon,  as  Eng- 
land does  on  Ireland.  He  contends  that  they 
had  nothing  of  their  own,  not  a  particle  of  ori- 
ginal genius;  that  all  the  gen'lcmen  are  de- 
scended from  the  Goths,  (or  Saxons,  or  Scythi- 
ans, it  is  all  the  same  to  him ;)  and,  in  his 
whimsical  furor,  desires  the  establishment  of 
professorships  of  Celtic,  "  to  teach  us  to  laugli 
at  the  Celts." 

The  time  is  gone  by  for  choosing  between 
the  two  systems,  and  for  declaring  one's  self  the 
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exclusive  partisan  of  native  genius  or  of  exter- 
nal influences.  History  and  good  sense  are  re- 
pugnant to  both.  That  the  French  are  no  long- 
er Gauls,  is  obvious  :  vain  would  be  the  search 
among  us  for  those  large,  whitfc,  soft  frames, 
those  infant  giants,  who  burnt  Rome  as  a  pas- 
time. On  the  other  hand,  the  French  is  wide- 
ly distinct  from  both  the  Roman  and  German 
genius  ;  neither  of  which  serve  to  throw  any 
light  upon  it. 

We  have  no  wish  to  reject  incontestable 
facts.  It  is  indisputable  that  our  country  is 
largely  indebted  to  foreign  influence.  All  the 
races  of  the  world  have  contributed  to  dower 
this  Pandora  of  ours. 

The  original  basis* — where  all  has  entered 
and  all  been  received — is  the  race  of  the  Gael, 
young,  soft,  mobile,  clamorous,  sensual,  and 
fickle,  prompt  to  learn,  quick  to  reject,  and 
greedy  of  novelty.  Here  we  have  the  primi- 
tive, and  the  perfectible  element. 

Such  children  require  stern  preceptors,  and 
they  will  have  them  both  from  the  South  and 
the  North.  Their  mobility  will  be  fixed,  their 
softness  become  hardened  and  strengthened, 
reason  will  be  added  to  their  instinct,  and  re- 
flection to  their  impulsiveness. 

In  the  South,  appear  the  Iberians  of  Liguria 
and  the  Pyrenees,  with  all  the  harshness  and 
craft  of  the  mountaineer  character ;  then,  the 
Phoenician  colonies  ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  Saracens.  The  mercantile  genius  of  the 
Semitic  nations  strikes  root  early  in  the  south 
of  France.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Jews  are 
altogether  domiciled  there  ;f  and  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Albigenses,  Eastern  doctrines  had  easily 
obtained  a  footing. 

From  the  North,  sweep  down  in  good  time 
the  obstinate  Cymry,  the  ancestors  of  our  Bre- 
tons and  of  the  Welsh.  They  have  no  mind 
to  pass  over  the  earth  and  be  forgotten.  Their 
progress  must  be  marked  by  monuments.  They 
rear  the  needles  of  Loc  Maria  Ker,  and  trace 
the  lines  of  Carnac  :  rude  and  mute  memorials, 
futile  attempts  to  hand  down  traditions  which 

*  (Dr.  Prichard  (On  the  Celtic  Nations'}  has  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  oriental  origin  of  the  native  Celt,  as  well 
from  etymological  proofs  as  from  similarity  of  physical  con- 
formation and  strong  resemblance  of  superstitions,  manners, 
customs,  and  observances.  The  connection  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  German,  and  Pelasgian  races  with  the  ancient  Asiatic 
nations,  may  be  established  by  historical  testimony;  and 
the  relation  between  the  languages  of  those  races  and  the 
Celtic,  is  such  as  to  identify  them  as  branches  of  the  same 
original  stock. 

Logan  conjectures  that  the  Greek  Galactoi  (milky-white 
men)  was  first  used  to  distinguish  the  whites  generally  from 
the  negro  races,  as  the  native  Americans  style  themselves 
the  red  men  in  contradistinction  to  the  Anglo-Americans ; 
Mid  that  when  the  most  ancient  Celtic  had  become  un- 
known, it  was  given  as  the  origin  of  the  name,  Celts,  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  the  primitive  language  of  the  first 
settlors  of  the  country.  He  adds,  "  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  'Gatilic'  has  been  by  good  antiquaries  translated 
Jie  language  of  white  men.  Gealta  signifies  whitened,  and 
comes  from  Geal,  white.  The  similarity  of  this  word  to  the 
tenn  Celtae  is  striking;  from  it,  in  all  probability,  came  the 
Ionian  Gallus.") — TRANSLATOR. 

t  'Tis  true,  they  were  often  ill-treated  there,  but  less  so 
Ann  elsewhere.  They  were  allowed  schools  in  Montpellier, 
tad  in  many  other  towns  of  Langaedoc  »nd  Provence. 


posterity  will  be  unable  to  understand.  Their 
Druidism  points  to  immortality,  but  io  incapable 
of  establishing  order  even  in  the  present  life. 
It  only  reveals  the  germ  of  morality  which  ex- 
ists in  savage  man,  as  the  mistletoe,  shining 
through  the  snow,  testifies  to  the  life  that  lies 
dormant  in  winter's  embrace.  The  genius  ot 
war  is  still  in  the  ascendant.  The  Bolg  de- 
scend from  the  North,  and  the  whirlwind 
sweeps  over  Gaul,  Germany,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Gauls  follow,  and  Gaul  overflows 
the  world.  It  is  the  exuberant  sap  of  life  run- 
ning out  in  every  direction.  The  Gallo-Belgae 
have  the  warlike  temperament  and  prolific 
power  of  the  modern  Bolg  of  Belgium  and  of 
Ireland  ;  but  in  their  history  the  social  povver- 
lessness  of  the  latter  countries  is  already  visi- 
ble. Gaul  is  as  weak  to  acquire  as  to  organize. 
The  natural  and  warlike  society  of  clanship, 
prevails  over  the  elective  and  sacerdotal  socie 
ty  of  Druidism.  Founded  on  the  principle  of  a 
true  or  a  fictitious  relationship,  the  clan  is  the 
rudest  of  associations,  its  bond  flesh  and  blood  : 
clanship  centres  in  a  chief,  a  man.* 

But  there  is  need  of  a  society  in  which  man 
shall  no  longer  devote  himself  to  man,  but  to  an 
idea  ;  and,  firstly,  to  the  idea  of  civil  order. 
The  Roman  agrimensores  will  follow  the  le- 
gions to  measure,  survey,  and  lay  out  accord- 
ing to  the  true  cardinal  points  as  prescribed  by 
their  antique  rites,  the  colonies  of  Aix,  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  of  Lyons:  The  city  enters  into 
Gaul ;  Gaul  enters  into  the  city.  The  great 
Caesar,  after  having  disarmed  Gaul  by  fifty  bat- 
tles and  the  death  of  some  millions  of  men, 
opens  to  it  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  and,  throw- 
ing down  every  barrier,  introduces  it  into  Rome 
and  the  senate.  Then,  our  Gallo-Romans  be- 
come orators,  rhetoricians,  jurists  ;  and  may  be 
seen  surpassing  their  masters,  and  teaching 
Latin  to  Rome  herself.  There,  they  learn  in 
their  turn,  civil  equality  under  a  military  chief 
— learn  the  lesson  already  taught  them  by  their 
levelling  genius.  Fear  not  their  ever  forget- 
ting it. 

However,  Gaul  will  not  know  herself  until 
the  Greek  spirit  shall  have  aroused  her.  An- 
toninus the  Pious,  is  from  Nismes.  Rome  has 
said — the  city.  Stoic  Greece  says,  through 
the  Antonines — the  city  of  the  world.  Chris- 
tian Greece  says,  likewise,  but  better  still, 
through  Saints  Pothinus  and  Irenaeus,  who, 
from  Smyrna  and  Patmos,  beai  to  Lyons  the 
word  of  Christ ;  mystic  word,  word  of  love, 


*  Independently  of  this  common  bond,  we  shall  find  men 
devoting  themselves  to  this  man  who  supports  them,  anj 
whom  they  love.  In  this  feeling  originated  the  "  Devotees" 
of  the  Gauls  and  Aquitanians.  Cssar,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  iii. 
c.  22.  "  Devoti,  whoti  they  call  soldurii,  .  .  .  nor  has  there 
ever  been  an  instance  of  any  one  refusing  to  die  when  he, 
to  whose  friendship  he  had  devoted  himself,  was  slain." — 
Athenams,  1.  vi.  c.  13.  "  They  say  that  the  king  of  the  So- 
tianoi  (a  Celtic  race)  has  a  guard  of  six  hundred  picked 
men,  who  are  called  soldurii  by  the  Gauls,  or,  as  we  should 
say  in  Greek,  £i'xwA</<ann,  (men  who  have  vowed  to  live 
and  die  with  their  lords.)"  Zaldi,  or  Soldi,  signifies  a  tone 
in  the  Basque  tongue. 
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which  offers  worn-out  man  rest  and  sleep  in 
God,  as  Christ  himself,  at  his  last  supper,  rest- 
ed his  head  on  the  bosom  of  the  disciple  whom 
He  loved.  But  in  the  Cymric  genius,  in  our 
hard  west,  there  is  a  feeling  repugnant  to  mys- 
ticism, and  which  hardens  itself  against  the  mild 
and  winning  word,  refusing  to  lose  itself  in  the 
bosom  of  the  moral  God,  presented  it  by  Chris- 
tianity, just  as  it  rejected  the  dominion  of  the 
God  Nature  of  the  ancient  religions.  The  or- 
gan of  this  stubborn  protest  of  the  /,  is  Pela- 
gius,  heir  to  the  Greek  Origen. 

If  these  reasoners  triumphed,  they  would 
found  liberty  before  society  was  settled.  Re- 
ligion and  the  Church,  which  have  to  remodel 
the  world,  require  more  docile  auxiliaries.  The 
Germans  are  needed.  Whatever  miseries  their 
invasion  may  inflict,  they  will  soon  aid  the 
Church.  From  the  second  generation,  they 
are  hers  ;  a  touch,  and  they  are  overcome,  and 
will  remain  in  their  state  of  enchantment  a 
thousand  years.  "  Sow  the  head,  mild  Sicam- 
ber"*  the  stubborn  Celt  would  not  have  bowed 
it.  These  barbarians,  who  seemed  instruments 
for  universal  destruction,  become,  whether  wit- 
tingly or  not,  the  docile  instruments  of  the 
Church,  who  will  employ  their  young  arms  in 
forging  the  band  of  steel  which  is  to  unite  mod- 
ern society.  The  German  hammer  of  Thor 
and  Charles  Martel  will  ring  upon,  subdue, 
and  discipline  the  rebellious  genius  of  the 
West. 

Such  has  been  the  accumulation  of  races  in 
our  Gaul — race  upon  race,  people  upon  people, 
Gauls,  Cymry,  Bolg — from  one  quarter,  Iberi- 
ans ;  from  other  quarters  again,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  :  the  catalogue  is  closed  by  the  Ger- 
mans. This  said,  have  we  said — France  ? 
rather,  all  remains  to  be  said.  France  has 
formed  herself  out  of  these  elements,  while 
any  other  union  might  have  been  the  result. 
Oil  and  sugar  consist  of  the  same  chemical 
elements.  But  the  d  joients  given,  all  is  not 
given;  there  remains  the  mystery  of  a  special 
and  peculiar  nature  to  be  accounted  for.  And 
how  much  the  more  ought  this  fact  to  be  insisted 
upon,  when  the  question  is  of  a  living  and  ac- 
tive union,  such  as  a  nation ;  a  union,  suscep- 
tible of  internal  development  and  self-modi- 
fication !  Now,  this  development  and  these 
successive  modifications,  through  which  our 
country  is  undergoing  constant  change,  are  the 
subject  matter  of  French  history. 

Let  us  not  give  too  much  importance  either 
to  the  primitive  element  of  the  Celtic  genius, 
or  to  the  additions  from  without.     The   Celts 
have  contributed  to  the  result,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  so  have  Rome,  Greece,  and  the  Ger- 
mans.    But  who  has  united,  fused,  converted 
these   elements ;  who   has  transmuted,  trans- 
formed, and  made  a  single  body  of  them  ;  who 
as  eliminated  out  of  them  our  France  1  France 
erself,  by  that  internal  travail  and  mysterious 

*  Mitis  Sicamber.    See  the  following  chapter. 


production,  compounded  of  necessity  and  of 
liberty,  which  it  is  the  province  of  history  to 
exn'c-.it'i.  The  primitive  acorn  is  poor  compared 
with  the  gigantic  oak  which  springs  from  it  : 
let  then  the  living  oak  which  has  cultivated, 
made,  and  is  making  itself,  lift  its  head  with 
pride. 

And  first  ;  are  we  to  refer  the  primitive  civi- 
lization of  Gaul  to  the  Greeks  ?  The  influence 
of  Marseilles  has  plainly  been  exaggerated.  It 
might  enrich  the  Celtic  tongue  with  some  Greek 
words  ;*  the  Gauls,  having  no  letters  of  their 
own,  might  borrow  the  Greek  characters  for 
important  matters. f  But  the  Hellenic  genius 
had  too  much  contempt  for  the  barbarians, 
to  gain  real  influence  over  them.  Few  in 
number,  traversing  the  country  with  distrust, 
and  only  for  commercial  purposes,  the  Greeks 
differed  too  widely  from  the  Gauls  both  in  race 
and  language,  and  were  too  superior  to  them 
for  fellowship.  They  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  them  that  the  Anglo-Americans  do  to 
their  savage  neighbors,  who  are  driven  further 
into  the  wild,  and  are  gradually  disappearing, 
without  sharing  the  benefits  of  a  state  of  civili- 
zation so  far  beyond  their  capacity,  but  into 
which  it  was  sought  to  have  initiated  them  all 
at  once. 

It  was  late  when  Greece,  through  philosophy 
and  religion,  exerted  an  influence  upon  Gaul. 
She  aided  Pelagius  ;  but  only  in  giving  a  logi- 
cal expression  to  a  feeling  already  existent  in 
the  national  genius.  Then  came  the  barba- 
rians ;  and  it  took  ages  for  resuscitated  Gaul  to 
remember  Greece. 

The  influence  of  Rome  is  more  direct ;  and 
has  left  stronger  traces  in  manners,  law,  and 
language.  It  is  still  popularly  believed  that  our 
language  is  wholly  Latin ;  yet,  is  not  this  a 
strange  exaggeration1? 

To  believe  the  Romans,  their  language  pre- 
vailed in  Gaul,  as  throughout  the  empire.  J  The 
conquered  were  assumed  to  have  lost  their  lan- 
guage with  their  gods.  The  Romans  did  not 
choose  to  know  that  there  existed  any  other 
language  than  their  own ;  their  magistrates 
answered  the  Greeks  in  Latin  ;fy  and,  in  Latin, 

*  M.  Champollion  Figeac  has  recognised  some  even  in 
Dauphiny.  The  tradition  of  the  recognition  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope  is  found,  under  a  romantic  shape,  in  Marseilles. 
Not  very  long  since,  even  the  Church  of  Lyons  observed 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  appears  that  the  Celtic 
medals,  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  present  a  striking;  re- 
semblance to  the  Macedonian  coins.  Caumont.  Cours  d'An- 
tiq.  Monument,  i.  249.  All  this  seems  to  me  insufficient  to 
prove  that  the  Gallic  genius  has  been  rr  nch  or  deeply  mod- 
ified by  Greek  influences.  I  incline  ra.lier  to  believe  in  a 
primitive  analogy  between  the  two  races,  than  in  the  strong 
effect  of  their  intercommunication. 

t  See  the  quotation  from  Strabo,  p.  54. 

j  St.  Augustin,  De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  six.  c.  7.  "  The  imperious 
city  labors,  not  only  to  impose  her  yoke  on  the  conquered 
nations,  but  to  give  them  her  language  also." 

$  Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  "An  idea  may  be  formed  of  tho 
anxiety  of  the  ancient  magistrates  to  preserve  their  own 
dignity  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  from  the  fact  that, 
among  other  signs  of  grave  authority,  they  were  most  strict 
in  never  answering  Greek  pleaders  except  in  Latin.  Nay, 
even  denying  them  the  advantages  derivable  from  their  own 
plastic  tongue,  they  compelled  them  to  speak  through  an 
interpreter,  not  only  in  our  city,  but  even  in  Greece  anrf 
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says  the  Digest,  the  praetors  must  expound  the 
laws.* 

Thus  the  Romans,  hearing  only  their  own 
tongue  from  the  tribunal,  me  prajtorium,  and 
the  basilica,  fancied  tney  had  extirpated  the 
languages  of  the  conquered.  However,  many 
facts  exist  to  teach  us  what  to  think  of  this  pre- 
tended universality  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Tho 
rebel  Lycians,  having  sent  a  countryman  of 
theirs,  but  a  citizen  of  Rome,  to  sue  for  pardon, 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  city.f  Claudius  found  that  he 
had  given  ths  government  of  Greece,  a  most 
distinguished  office,  to  an  individual  unac- 
quainted with  Latin  ;|  and  since  Strabo  ob- 
serves, that  the  tribes  of  Baetica,  and  most  of 
those  of  Southern  Gaul,  had  adopted  the  Latin 
tongue,^  the  circumstance  could  not  have  been 
common,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  remark  it.  "  I  learned  Latin,"  says  St.  Au- 
gustin,  "  without  fear  or  flogging,  in  the  midst 
of  the  caresses,  smiles,  and  sports  of  my 
nurses,"||  just  the  plan  followed  with  Mon- 
taigne, and  on  which  he  congratulates  himself. 
But  the  acquisition  of  the  language  must  have 
generally  been  a  harder  task,  or  St.  Augustin 
would  not  have  introduced  the  subject. 

If  Martial  congratulates  himself  that  all  the 
world  at  Vienne  had  his  book  in  their  hands  ;^[ 
if  St.  Jerome  addresses  the  ladies  of  Gaul,  St. 
Hilary  and  St.  Avitus,  their  sisters,  and  Sulpi- 
cius  Severus  his  mother-in-law,  in  Latin  ;  and 
if  Sidonius  recommends  the  reading  of  St. 
Augustin  to  women,**  all  this  only  proves  what 
no  one  doubts — namely,  that  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  south  of  Gaul,  particularly  of  Roman 
colonies,  ??  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  or  Narbonne, 
spoke  Latin  uy  choice. 

As  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  I  say  this 


Asia,  in  the  view  of  spreading  through  the  world  a  profound 
respect  for  the  speech  of  Rome." 

(Gibbon  says,  "  So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  in- 
fluence of  languige  over  national  manners,  that  it  was  their 
most  serious  care  to  extend,  with  the  progress  of  their 
arms,  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue.") — TRANSLATOR. 

*  L.  Decreta,  D.  '..  xlii.  t.  i.  Decreta  a  praetoribus  Latine 
interponi  debent.  Tiberius  apologized  to  the  senate  for 
using  the  Greek  word  monopoly,  "  Adeo  nt  monopolium 
nominaturus,  prius  veniam  postulirit  quod  sibi  verbo  pere- 
erino  utendum  esset."  "  When,  too,  a  decree  was  about  to 
p-i-is  the  senate,  in  which  the  Greek  word  £/i/?Arj;ua  had 
been  inserted,  he  recommended  its  being  changed."  Suet. 
iu  Tiber,  c.  71. 

T  Dio  Cass.  1.  Ix.  ed.  Reymir,  p.  955. 

t  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  16.  Splendidum  virum,  Grteciaeque 
prnvinciiE  principem,  verum  Latini  sermonis  ignarum. 

(What  Suetonius  says  is,  that  "  he  (Claudius)  not  only 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  judges,  but  likewise  deprived  of  his 
freedom  of  Rome,  a  man  of  great  distinction,  and  of  the 
first  rank  in  Greece,  only  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
Latin  language  ;"  so  that  while  the  reference  perfectly  bears 
out  the  author's  line  of  reasoning,  he  has  accidentally  mis- 
interpreted the  passage.  Suetonius  does  not  say  that  Clau- 
ri;u<  had  given  the  individual  in  question  the  government 
if  Greece  ;  nor  do  the  words,  "  Graecia;  provinciae  princi- 
pem" mean  "  governor  of  Greece,"  but  simply,  "  a  man  of 
the  first  rank  in  Greece.") — TRANSLATOR. 

$  Strab.  1.  iii.  ed.  Oxon.  p.  202 ;  1.  iv.  p.  253. 

ft  Confess.  1.  i.  c.  14. 

H  Martial.  1.  vii.  epigr.  87. 

**  Sid.  Apoll.  1.  ii.  ep.  9.  Roquefort,  Glossaire  de  la 
ijangne  Romainc,  1?08.  See  on  this  subject,  in  particular, 
Cie  learned  wort  of  M.  RayniTUard,  t.  i. 


of  the  northern  Gauls  particularly,  one  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  Romans  invaded  Gaul 
in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  induce  it  to 
abandon  the  national  speech.  According  to  the 
judicious  rules  laid  down  by  M.  Abel  Remusat, 
it  appears  that  a  foreign  tongue  generally 
mingles  with  an  indigenous  one,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  those  who  introduce  it  into  the 
country  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  the  particular 
case  in  question,  the  Romans,  confined  to  the 
towns,  or  to  the  quarters  of  the  legions,  can 
have  had  but  little  communication  with  the 
slaves  who  were  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  half- 
servile  husbandmen  who  were  scattered  in  the 
country.  Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  the  persons  of  distinction — and  in 
the  language  of  those  false  Romans,  who  arrived 
at  the  dignities  of  the  empire — we  find  traces 
of  the  national  idiom.  The  Provencal  Corne- 
lius Gallus,  a  consul  and  praetor,  used  the  Gallic 
word  casnar  to  signify  assectator  puella,  (a  girl's 
suitor,)  and  Quintilian  objects  it  to  him.*  An- 
tonius  Primus,  that  Toulousan,  whose  victory 
gained  the  empire  for  Vespasian,  was  originally 
named  Bee,]  a  Gallic  word  found  in  all  the 
Celtic  dialects,  as  well  as  in  French.  In  230, 
by  a  decree  of  Septimius  Severus,  feofFments 
of  trust  are  to  be  received,  not  only  when  exe- 
cuted in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in  the  Gallic 
tongue  as  well.J  It  has  previously  been  re- 
lated that  a  Druidess  addressed  Alexander 
Severus  in  Gaelic  ;  and,  in  473,  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  bishop  of  Clermont,  thanks  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  powerful  Ecdicius,  for  having 
induced  the  nobility  of  the  Arverni  to  discon- 
tinue the  rude  Celtic.vj 

What,  it  will  be  inquired,  was  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  Gauls  1  Are  there  any  grounds 

*  Institut.  Oral.  1.  i.  c.  5,  init. 

t  Suet,  in  Vitell.  c.  18,  ad  calcem. 

J  Digest.  1.  xxxii.  tit.  i.  From  the  eighth  century,  the 
union  of  the  Gallic  and  Latin  tongues  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  Romance  language.  In  the  ninth  century,  a 
•Spaniard  could  make  himself  understood  by  an  Italian. 
(Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  sec.  iii.  P.  2*.  p.  258.)'  It  was  this 
Romance  rustic  language  that  was  referred  to  when  the 
Council  of  Auxerre  prohibited  young  girls  from  singing 
hymns  in  mingled  Latin  and  Romance ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  of  Tours,  Reims,  and  Mentz,  (813,  847,)  order 
the  prayers  and  homilies  to  be  translated  into  it.  And, 
finally,  it  was  in  this  language  that  was  couched  the  famous 
oath,  taken  by  Lewis  the  German  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
which  is  the  earliest  monument  of  our  national  tongue. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proportion  in  which  either  lan- 
guage contributed  to  its  formation,  differed  according  to  the 
locality.  About  960,  an  Italian  could  write  "  our  vernicn- 
lar  laneuage  approximates  to  the  L-Uin,"  (Martene,  Vet, 
Scr.  i.  298,)  which  explains  why  the  vulgar  Provencal  tonguo 
was  common  to  parts  of  Sp;iin  and  Italy,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  vulgar  tonsue 
of  central  and  northern  Gaul.  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  viii.,) 
describing  the  entrance  of  Gontran  into  Orleans,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  Latin  and  the  common  tongue.  In 
955,  we  find  a  bishop  preaching  in  the  Gallic  tongue.  (Gal- 
lied.  Concil.  Hardouin.  v.  731.)  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  gives 
veltres,  (for  li-vriers,  greyhounds.)  as  a  Gallic  word.  We 
read  in  the  life  of  St.  Columb,  (Acta  SS.  sec.  ii.  p.  17.)  "  a 
little  wild  animal,  which  men  vulgarly  call  squirium" 
(ecureuil,  squirrel.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  our  Frencis 
language  thus  gradually  dawning,  in  a  despised  jargon. 

<J  "  For  that  the  nobility,  casting  off  the  scales  of  tba 
Celtic  tongue,  cultivate  the  graces  of  oratory,  and  even  of 
the  muses."  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist.  3,  .ib.  iii.  an.  Set  R  Pr 
i.  790 
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lor  thinking  it  to  have  been  analogous  to  the 
Welsh  and  Breton,  the  Irish  and  Scotch  dia- 
lects ?  There  is  reason  to  believe  so.  The 
words  Bee,  Alp,  bardd,  derwidd,  (Druid,)  argel, 
(cave,)  trimarkisia,  (three  horsemen,)*  and  nu- 
merous names  of  places,  mentioned  by  classic 
writers,  are  found  unchanged  in  those  dialects 
up  to  the  present  day. 

These  examples  are  enough  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Celtic  tongues  have  been  per- 
petuated, and  to  prove  the  analogy  of  the  ancient 
Gallic  dialects  with  those  spoken  by  the  modern 
populations  of  Wales  and  Brittany,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  They  who  are  aware  of  the  mar- 
vellous pertinacity  of  these  people,  their  at- 
tachment to  their  ancient  traditions,  and  hatred 
of  the  foreigner,  will  not  consider  our  proofs 
trifling. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  languages 
is  their  striking  analogy  with  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  first  verse  of  the  JSneid,  and  the  "  let  there 
be  light,  (both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,)  are 
purely  Welsh  and  Irish. |  These  analogies 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  if  they  bore  only  on  scientific  or 
theological  terms  ;  but  they  are  equally  met 
with  in  those,  which  concern  the  near  ties  or 
circumstances  of  local  existence. J  They  are 
also  met  with  in  nations  which  have  experi- 
enced in  a  very  unequal  degree  the  influence 
of  the  conquerors  and  that  of  the  Church,  in 
countries  almost  without  communication  with 
each  other,  and  placed  in  very  different  geo- 
graphical and  political  situations  ;  for  instance, 
in  our  continental  Bretons  and  the  insular  Irish. 

*  jilb,  whence  Alps,  Albania;  penn,  peak,  whence  Apen- 
nines, Pennine  Alps. — liarrd,  ttdpdoi,  up.  Strab.  1.  iv.  et 
Diod.  1.  v.  Bardi,  ap.  Ann.  Marc.  1.  xv.  &c. — Derwydd,  (see 
note,  p.  45 ;)  to  this  day,  in  Ireland,  Drui  signifies  magician 
Druidheacht,  magic.  Toland's  Letters,  p.  58.  In  Wales 
amulets  of  glass  are  called  gleini  no.  Droed/t,  Druids'  glasses 
—  Trimarkisia,  from  tri,  three,  and  marc,  a  horse.  Owen's 
U".'L<h  Diet.,  Armstrong's  Gael.  Diet.  "Each  Gallic  cava- 
lier," says  Pau<anias,(l.x.ap.Scr.R.Fr.i.469,)  "is  followed 
by  two  servants  who,  in  case  of  need,  give  him  their  horses 
this  is  whit  they  cull  in  their  language  Trimarkisia,  (rpipap 
Klaia,)  from  the  Celtic  word  marca."  Many  other  examples 
might  be  added  to  these.  We  find  the  gacsum  (Gallic  jave 
lin)  of  classic  writers,  in  the  Gallic  words,  gaisde,  armed 
gaisg,  bravery ;  the  cateia  (the  barbed  dart  used  by  Gaul, 
and  Germans)  in  gath-teth  (pronounced  gau-tay  ;)  the  rotta 
or  chrotta,  (harp) — Fortunat.  vii.  8, — in  the  Gaelic,  cruit,  in 
the  Cymric,  cricdd,  is  the  rotte  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  the 
tan-inn  (military  cloak)  in  the  Armoric  sag,  &c.  &c. 

T  There  is  not  an  uneducated  person  in  Ireland,  Wales 
or  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  would  not  understand, — 

Arma  virumque  (ac)  cano  Trojoe  qui  primus  ab  oris 
GAELIC.  Arm    agg  fcr  can  pi    pirn      fra  or, 

WELSH.  Jinan  ac  gwr     canityv  Troiau  cw  priv      o      or 

TtvrflfiTU)        0eb{        Kal        iyivcra        <f>i'>f. 

O'ennet  pheor       agg       genneth       plieor. 

•Ganed  faicdd     ac  y       genid  fa  wild. 

Fiat  lux          et  (ac)  lux  fncta       fuit. 

Feet  lur  agg       lur  feet         frt. 

Tyddcd  Uuch,        a  lluch  a  fi-it/ii 

Cambro-Briton,  January,  1822. 

t  ARDENNJE  ;  compounded  of  the  article  ar,  and  den 
(Cymr.,)  den,  (Bas-bret.,)  domhainn,  (Gael.,)  profond,  deep.— 
ARKLATB  ;  ar,  sur,  upon,  and  lath,  (Gael.,)  llaeth,  (Cymr.,) 
marais,  marsh. — AVENIO  ;  abliainn,  (Gael.,)  uvon,  (Cymr.,) 
tau,  water. — BATAVIA  ;  bat,  profond,  deep,  and  av,  cau, 
watet  — GKNABUM,  (Orleans,  and,  also,  Geneva;)  cen,  point, 
an uno,  water. — MORIM,  (Boulogne  ;)  mor,  mer,  sea. — Huo- 
DAXCS  ;  rhed-an,  rkod-an,  rapid  water,  (Adelung.  Diet.  Gael. 
Mid  Welsh,)  4-c. 


A  language  so  analogous  with  the  Latin, 
must  have  furnished  ours  with  a  considerable 
umber  of  words,  which,  from  their  Latinized 
appearance,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  learned 
ongue,  to  the  language  of  the  law  and  of  the 
Church,  rather  than  to  the  obscure  and  despised 
dioms  of  the  conquered  races.  The  French 
anguage  has  preferred  boasting  of  her  con- 
nections with  the  noble  Roman  tongue  to  claim- 
ng  kindred  with  her  less  brilliant  sisters.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  prove  the  Latin  origin  of  a  word, 
t  must  be  proved  that  the  same  word  is  not 
still  more  closely  affined  with  Celtic  dialects  ;* 
and,  perhaps,  the  latter  original  should  be  pre- 
'erred,  when  there  is  reason  to  doubt  between 
,he  two,  since  apparently  the  Gauls  were  more 
numerous  in  Gaul  than  their  Roman  conquer- 
ors. I  would  admit  of  hesitation  when  the 
French  word  is  found  in  Latin  and  Breton  only, 
since,  rigorously  speaking,  the  Breton  and  the 
French  may  have  received  it  from  the  Latin. 
But  when  the  same  word  occurs  in  Welsh,  the 
arother  dialect  of  the  Breton,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  it  is  indigenous,  and  that  the  French 
has  received  it  from  the  old  Celtic  root ;  a 
probability,  heightened  almost  into  certainty, 
when  the  word  exists  likewise  in  the  Gaelic 
dialects  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  ol 
Ireland.  A  French  word,  found  in  these  dis- 
tant countries,  now  so  isolated  from  France, 
must  be  due  to  a  period  in  which  Gaul,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland  were  still  sisters,  in  which 
there  was  between  them  identity  of  race,  reli- 
gion, and  language,  and  in  which  the  union  o» 
the  Celtic  world  was  still  unbroken  f 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  that  the  Roman 
element  is  not  every  thing,  and  that  by  far,  in 
our  language  ;  and  language  being  the  faithful 
representation  of  the  genius  of  a  race,  the  ex- 
pression of  its  character,  and  revelation  of  ita 
inmost  life.,  its  Word — if  I  may  use  the  term — • 


*  Take  the  following  examples: — 

Bretot,     Welsh.    Irish.         Latin. 
Baton,  (stick,)  ...  ...      batta      baculus. 

Bras,  (arm.)  ...        jraich       ...       brachiurn 

Carriole,  chariot,    carr  ...      carr        currus 

Chaine,  chadden      ...      caddan  catena 

Chambre,  canibr         ...          ...       camera 

Cire,  (wax,)  ...  ...      ceir  •      cera. 

Dent,  (tooth,)  ...        dant          ...       dens. 

Glaive,  (sword,)     glaif  ...          ...       gladius. 

Haleine,  (breath,)  halan      nlnn  ...       halitus. 

Lait,  (milk,)  ...        laeth    laith      lac,  lactis. 

Matin,  (morning,)  mintin         ...      madin    mane,  matutlnus 
Prix,  (price,)  pris  ...      pris        pretium. 

Soeur,  (sister,)        choar          ...      seuar     soror. 

t  The  notions  which  I  here  venture  to  throw  out  will  be 
thoroughly  and  irrefragably  demonstrated  in  tho  great  work 
preparing  by  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  languages  of  western  Eu- 
rope. Having  mentioned  the  name  of  my  illustrious  friend, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  truly 
scientific  method  which  he  has  for  twenty  years  pursued  in 
liis  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  man.  After  hav- 
ing first  taken  his  subject  in  its  external  point  of  view,  (In- 
fluence Des  Jigens  Physiques  sur  I'Homme.)  he  has  consid- 
ered it  in  regard  to  the' principle  of  its  classification,  (Lettret 
surles  Races  Humaines ;)  and,  finally,  he  has  now  sought 
for  a  new  principle  of  classification  in  language,  and  has 
undertaken  to  deduce  from  the  affinity  ot  languages  the 
philosophic  laws  of  human  speech.  He  has  thus  se.zed 
the  point  where  man's  outward  existence  and  his  inner 
life  blend  and  are  lost  together. 


Tenacity  of  the  Celts. 


THE  CELTS. 


Attachment  to  traditionary 
usage. 


if  the  Celtic  element  has  abided  in  our  tongue, 
it  must  have  left  traces  in  other  directions,* 
and  must  have  survived  in  manners  as  in  lan- 
guage, in  action  as  in  thought. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  Celtic  tena- 
city ;  and  beg  leave  to  return  to  the  subject, 
and  to  dwell  on  the  obstinacy,  characteristic  of 
these  nations.  France  will  be  better  under- 
stood, by  strongly  defining  its  starting  point. 
The,  mixed  Celts,  who  are  called  French,  may 
be  partially  illustrated  by  the  pure  Celts,  Bre- 
tons and  Welsh,  Scotch  and  Irish.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  pause,  and  to  raise  a  stone  at  the 
cross-way  where  these  kindred  races  are  about 
to  separate  by  such  opposite  roads,  to  follow  so 
different  a  destiny  ;  for  I  should  be  pained  did 
I  not  take  a  solemn  farewell  of  these  people, 
from  whom  the  Germanic  invasion  will  isolate 
our  France.  While  undergoing  the  long  and 
painful  initiations  of  the  Germanic  invasion 
and  of  feudalism,  she  will  proceed  from  serf- 
hood to  liberty,  and  from  shame  to  glory — the 
old  Celtic  races,  seated  on  their  native  rocks, 
and  in  the  solitude  of  their  isles,  will  remain 
faithful  to  the  poetic  independence  of  barbarous 
life,  until  surprised  in  their  fastnesses  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  stranger.  Centuries  have  elapsed 
since  England  has  surprised  and  struck  them 
down  ;  and  her  blows  incessantly  rain  upon 
them  as  the  wave  dashes  on  the  promontory 
of  Brittany  or  of  Cornwall.  The  sad  and 
patient  Judaea,  who  counted  her  years  by  her 
captivities,  was  not  more  rudely  stricken  by 
Asia.  But  there  is  such  a  virtue  in  the  Celtic 
genius,  such  a  tenacity  of  life  in  this  people, 
that  they  subsist  under  outrage,  and  preserve 
their  manners  and  their  language. 

They  are  a  race  of  stone  ;f  immoveable  as 
their  rude  Druidical  monuments,  which  they 
still  revere.'.£  The  delight  of  the  Scotch  moun- 
taineers is  to  pile  rock  on  rock,  and  rear  a 
petty  dolmen  in  imitation  of  the  ancient. §  The 
native  of  Gallicia,  at  his  yearly  emigration, 
casts  a  stone,  and  the  heap]]  is  the  measure  of 
his  life.  The  Highlanders  say  as  a  token  of 
friendship,  "  I  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn  ;" 
and  but  last  century  they  restored  the  tomb  of 
Ossian,  thrown  down  by  English  impiety  :  "  In 
Glenamon  stood  Clach  Ossian,  a  block  seven 


*  Premising,  as  I  have  already  explained  and  insisted, 
that  the  primitive  germs  are  little  in  comparison  with  the 
various  developments  they  have  acquired  from  the  spon- 
taneous labor  of  human  liberty 

f  As  is  the  soil,  so  the  race.  The  idea  of  deliverance, 
says  Turner,  (Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  313.)  delighted 
the  Cymry  in  their  wild  land  of  Wales,  in  their  paradise  of 
stones — stony  IVales,  to  use  the  expression  of  Taliesin. 

J  J.  Logan,  The  Scottish  Gael,  or  Celtic  Manners,  as  pre- 
icrved  among  the  Highlanders,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  354.  "It 
has  been  carefully  noted,  that  none  who  ever  meddled  with 
the  Druids'  stones  prospered  in  this  world." 

$  I/>gan,  ii.  308.  "CLACH  CUID  FIR,  is  lifting  a  large 
stone  two  hundred  pounds  or  more  from  the  ground,  and 
placing  it  on  the  top  of  another  about  four  feet  high.  A 
ycuth  that  can  do  this  is  forthwith  reckoned  a  man,  whence 
the  name  of  the  amusement,  and  may  then  wear  a  bonnet." 

'I  W.  von  Humboldt,  Recherchcs  sur  la  Langue  dcs 
Bcuquct 
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feet  high  and  two  broad,  which,  coming  in  ths 
line  of  the  military  road,  Marshal  Wade  over- 
turned it  by  machinery,  when  the  remains  of 
the  bard  and  hero  were  found,  accompanied 
with  twelve  arrow-heads.  So  great  respect 
had  the  Highlanders  for  this  rude,  but  impres- 
sive monument,  that  they  burned  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  ruthless  deed.  All  they  could  do, 
they  did  ;  the  relics  of  Ossian  were  carefully 
collected,  and  borne  off  by  a  large  party  of 
Highlanders,  to  a  place  where  they  were 
thought  secure  from  further  disturbance.  The 
stone  is  said  still  to  remain  with  four  smaller, 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  and  retains  its  ap- 
pellation of  Cairn  na  Huseoig,  or  Cairn  of  the 
Lark,  apparently  from  the  sweet  sino-in^  of  the 
bard."* 

The  Duke  of  Atholl,  as  descendant  of  the 
kings  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  sits  to  this  day  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  east,f  on  the  mount 
of  Tynwald.  Not  long  since,  the  churches 
were  used  as  courts  of  justice  in  Ireland.^ 
The  trace  of  the  worship  of  fire  is  found  every- 
where in  the  language,  the  beliefs,  and  the 
traditions^  of  these  people  ;  and,  as  regards 
our  Brittany,  I  shall  adduce  at  the  beginning  of 
my  third  book,  a  number  of  proofs  of  the  tena- 
city of  the  Breton  genius. 

It  would  seem,  that  a  race  which  remained 
unchangeable  when  all  was  changing  around  it, 
must  have  gained  the  ascendant  by  its  perti- 
nacity alone,  and  have  moulded  the  world  to 
take  the  impress  of  its  own  character.  The 
contrary  has  happened.  The  more  isolated 
this  race  has  been,  the  more  it  has  preserved 
its  primitive  originality,  the  more  it  has  sunk 
and  decayed,  since  for  a  people  to  continue  in 
their  original  condition,  apart  from  all  foreign 
influence,  and  rejecting  all  foreign  ideas,  is  to 
remain  weak  and  imperfect.  This  is  the  isola- 
tion which  has  constituted  at  once  the  great- 
ness and  the  weakness  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
It  has  had  but  one  idea,  has  given  it  to  the 
nations,  but  has  borrowed  hardly  any  thing  from 

*  Id.  ii.  373. 

T  Id.  i.  208.    See,  also,  the  third  book  of  this  History. 

(In  1829,  government  purchased  from  the  late  Duke  of 
Atholl,  the  whole  of  his  remaining  rights,  titles,  revenue, 
and  patronage,  in  his  Lordship  of  Man,  for  430.000/. 

No  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  extends  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  except  it  contain  an  express  provision  to  that  effect. 
The  legislature  of  the  island  consists  of  two  Chambers ;  the 
Council  and  the  House  of  Keys.  The  latter  originates 
laws,  which,  if  they  pass  the  Council,  are  laid  before  the 
Sovereign,  whose  assent  is  seldom  refused.  To  give  a  law 
validity,  it  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Lieutenant-Go  ver- 
nor,  who  does  so,  seated  in  great  state,  seated  on  the  top  of 
an  ancient  tumulus  called  the  Tynwald  mount,  round  which 
are  collected,  at  the  same  time,  the  Council,  the  Keys,  the 
officers  of  government,  and,  generally,  a  numerous  con 
course  of  the  people.  Hence  its  laws  are  commonly  en  lied 
— Acts  of  Tynwald.  See,  Isle  of  Man,  in  Enc.  lirit.) — 
TRANSLATOR. 

J  Id.  ii.  325.  "Where  zeal  for  Christianity  did  not  ler.d 
to  the  destruction  of  circles  and  their  condemnation  as 
places  of  meeting,  they  continued  to  be  used  as  courts, 
especially  by  the  northern  nations,  until  very  late  times. 
....  One  of  the  latest  instances  of  this  appropriation  of 
'  the  standing  stones'  occurs  in  1380,  when  Alexander  Stew- 
art, lord  of  Badenach,  held  a  court  at  those  of  the  Rats 
of  Kingusie." 

$  See  Appendix 
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•.hem.  It  has  always  remained — itself;  strong 
yet  limited,  indestructible  yet  humiliated,  the 
enemy  of  mankind  and  its  eternal  slave.  Wo 
to  that  stiff-necked  individuality,  which  desires 
to  exist  for  itself  alone,  and  stands  stubbornly 
aloof  from  community  with  the  world. 

The  genius  of  our  Celts,  particularly  of  the 
Gael,  is  strong  and  fecund,  and  therefore  pow- 
erfully urged  towards  the  material  and  natural, 
towards  pleasure  and  sensuality.  Generation 
and  the  pleasures  of  generation  occupy  a  large 
share  of  their  thoughts.  Elsewhere,  I  have 
spoken  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Gael,  and 
of  Ireland,  which  have  deeply  tinged  those  of 
France — the  Verlgalant*  is  the  king  of  popular 
fancy.  For  a  man  to  have  a  dozen  wivesf  was 
common  in  Brittany,  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
soldiers,  who  took  pay  under  any  banner,^  did 
not  fear  to  beget  soldiers ;  and  in  all  Celtic 
nations  bastards  succeeded  even  to  the  throne, 
or  to  the  leading  of  the  clan.  Woman,  an  ob- 
ject of  pleasure,  and  mere  Icy  of  voluptuous- 
ness, appears  not  to  have  had  among  these  peo- 
ple the  same  honor  as  among  the  Germanic 
nations. § 

*  ("A  brisk  gallant."  The  attribute  given  to  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  in  the  national  song,  Vive  Henri  Quatre.) 
—TRANSLATOR. 

t  Giullelm.  Pictav. ap. Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  88.  "The  confidence 
of  Conan  II.  was  kept  up  by  the  incredible  number  of  men- 
at-amis  which  his  kingdom  furnished  ;  for  you  must  know 
that  here,  besides  that  the  kingdom  is  extensive  as  well, 
each  warrior  will  beget  fifty,  since,  bound  by  the  laws 
neither  of  decency  nor  of  religion,  each  has  ten  wives,  or 
more  even."  The  count  of  Nantes  says  to  Louis  the  De- 
bonnair,  "  Brother  and  sister  there  unite,"  &c.  Ermold. 
Nigellus,  1.  iii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  52. — Hist.  Brit.  Armories, 
iln.i.  vii.  52  "  Adulterous  with  their  sisters,  nieces,  cousins, 
and  other  men's  wives,  and,  worse  still,  homicides;  they 
are  children  of  the  devil." — Caesar  says  of  the  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  "  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  will  have  their  wives 
in  common,  and,  for  the  most  part,  brothers  with  brothers, 
and  parents  with  sons.  The  children  born  of  such  promis- 
cuous intercourse  belong  to  those  who  first  knew  the  mo- 
thers." Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.  c.  14.— See  also  the  letter  of  the 
synod  of  Paris  to  Nomeno6,  (A.  D.  849,)  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii. 
504 ;  and  that  of  the  council  of  Savonnieres  to  the  Bretons, 
(A.  D.  859,)  ibid.  584. 

}  Ducange,  Glossarium. — "  A  Breton  was  synonymous 
with  a  soldier,  a  swordsman,  a  robber."  Guibert.  de  Lande 
B.  Mariae,  c.  10. — Charta  ann.  1395.  "  Through  these  parts 
there  passed  men-at-arms,  Britons  and  plunderers,  and 
drove  off  four  head  of  cattle."  Breton  was  also  used  to 
signify  the  supporter  of  one  engaged  in  the  trial  by  battle. 
We  find  it  set  down  in  an  edict  of  Philip  the  Fair  .  .  .  . 
et  doit  aler  cius  ki  a  apelet  devant,  et  ses  Bretons  porte  sen 
e«cu  devant  lui:  "The  challenger  must  go  first,  with  his 
Bretons  carrying  his  shield  before  him."  Carpentier,  Supple- 
ment t3  Ducange. — (May  we  not  deduce  from  Breton,  the 
words,  bretteur,  bretailleur, — bully,  Hector  7)  "They  are  a 
race  of  men,"  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  (ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr. 
xiii.  13,)  "  penniless  at  home,  who  take  pay  and  refuse  not 
the  hardest  service  abroad.  You  may  buy  them  for  civil 
war,  which  they  will  engage  in  without  any  care  for  right 
or  for  kindred  ;  but  will  fight  for  the  side  which  piys  best." 

§  Neverthele?s,  at  first,  she  is  a  slave  even  among  the 
("IiTimns,  the  same  as  with  the  Celts.  This  is  the  common 
1-iw  of  ages,  in  which  brute  force  enjoys  an  undivided 
reian.  See  above,  p.  2. — Strabo,  Dion,  Solinus,  and  St.  Je- 
Mine.  are  agreed  as  to  the  licentiousness  of  Celtic  manner-!. 
O'Connor  says  that  polygamy  was  permitted;  Derrick,  that 
Ihey  exchanged  wives  once  or  twice  a  year:  Campion,  that 
they  married  for  a  year  and  a  day.  The  Scottish  Picts 
chose  their  kings,  preferentially,  in  the  female  line,  (Fordun, 
up.  Low,  Hist,  of  Scotland ;)  just  as  among  the  Nairs  of 
Malabar,  the  most  corrupted  people  of  India,  the  female  line 
rs  preferred,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  the  descent.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  mothers  of  kings  that  Boadicea  and  Cartis- 
tnnndna  are  styled  queens  of  the  Britons  in  Tacitus.  The 
Welsh  laws  limit  the  right  of  tho  husband  to  beat  his  wife, 


This  proneness  to  the  material  has  hindered 
the  Celts  from  easily  acceding  to  laws,  founded 
on  an  abstract  notion.  The  law  of  primogeni- 
ture is  odious  to  them.  This  law  originates  in 
a  strong  feeling  for  the  indivisibility  of  the  sa- 
cred domestic  hearth,  and  perpetuity  of  the 
paternal  godship.*  But,  with  our  Celts,  the 
shares  are  equal  among  brothers,  just  as  their 
swords  are  equally  long.  They  will  with  diffi- 
culty be  made  to  comprehend  that  one  should 
be  sole  heir.  With  the  Germanic  race  the 
task  is  easierf  —  the  eldest  will  be  able  to 
support  his  brothers,  and  they  will  be  satisfied 
to  preserve  their  seat  at  the  table,  and  at  the 
fraternal  hearth.  \ 

This  law  of  equal  succession  which  they  call 
the  gabail-cine,  (gavel-kind,^)  and  which  the 
Saxons  borrowed  from  them,  particularly  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  imposes  on  each  generation  the 
necessity  of  division,  and  keeps  up  a  constant 
change  in  the  appearance  of  property.  When 
death  carries  off  a  proprietor  who  had  begun 
to  build,  cultivate,  and  improve,  the  division  of 
the  estate  ends  these  plans,  and  all  is  to  begin 
anew  ;  besides,  the  division  itself  gives  rise  to 
frequent  enmities  and  disputes.  Thus,  the  law 
of  equal  succession,  which,  in  a  ripe  and  set- 
tled state  of  society,  constitutes  at  this  very 
moment  the  beauty  and  strength  of  our  France, 
was  among  barbarous  nations  a  constant  source 
of  trouble,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment, a  perpetual  revolution  ;  and,  wherever  it 


to  three  cases  :  the  having  wished  disgrace  to  his  beard,  at- 
tempted his  life,  or  committed  adultery.  The  very  limita- 
tion is  proof  of  the  brutality  of  the  husband.  However,  the 
idea  of  equality  is  early  apparent  in  the  Celtic  marriage 
bond.  Caesar  (Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  19)  tells  us,  that  among 
the  Gauls  the  man  brought  a  portion  equal  to  that  of  the 
wife,  and  that  the  survivor  enjoyed  the  whole.  By  the  laws 
of  Wales,  man  and  wife  could  equally  demand  a  divorce  ; 
and,  in  case  of  separation,  the  property  was  divided.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  poems  of  Ossian  (largely  modified,  it  is  true, 
by  the  spirit  of  modern  times)  we  see  women  sharing  with 
heroes  their  shadowy  life  of  the  clouds.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  excluded  from  the  Scandinavian  Walhalla. 

*  In  ancient  Italy,  the  parent  was  as  a  god  —  DEIVEI  PJL- 
RENTES.  See  Cornelia's  letter  to  Caius  Gracchus. 

f  The  law  of  equality  of  division  soon  fell  into  disuse  in 
Germany  ;  the  north  clung  to  it  longer.  See  Grimm,  Alter- 
thiimer,  p.  475,  and  Mittennaier,  Grundsatze  des  Deutschen 
Privatrechts,  3  edit.  1827,  p.  730.  —  I  have  met  with  a  very 
characteristic  anecdote  on  this  subject  in  some  tour,  (M.  de 
Stael's,  if  I  mistake  not.)  The  French  traveller,  conversing 
with  some  common  miners,  greatly  surprised  them  by  the 
information  that  many  French  workmen  had  a  little  land 
which  they  cultivated  in  their  off  hours.  "  But  when  they 
die,  whose  is  it  V  —  "  Their  children's."  Here  was  a  new 
surprise  for  our  Englishmen  ;  who,  on  the  Sunday  after, 
met  to  put  the  following  questions  to  the  vote  :  "  Is  it  good 
for  workmen  to  have  lands  T'  —  A  unanimous  "  Yes."  "  Is 
it  good  that  such  lands  should  be  divided,  and  not  go  exclu- 
sively to  the  eldest  1"  —  A  unanimous  "  No." 

(The  work  referred  to  by  the  author  is  the  I.rttres  sur 
rjlnglcterre  of  M.  A.  de  Stael-Holstoin,  published  in  Paris 
in  iSiu.  A  notice  of  these  letters  will  be  found  in  the  85th 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.)—  TRANSLATOR. 

t  Or  else  they  emigrate.  Hence,  the  Germanic  Wargv.*, 
the  Vcr  Sacrum  of  the  Italian  nations.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture, which  is  often  equivalent  to  the  proscription  and 
banishment  of  the  younger  sons,  thus  becomes  a  fertile 
source  of  colonization. 

$  See  the  Second  Part  of  this  work  ;  and  the  works  of 
Somner,  Robinson,  Palgrave,  Dalrymple,  Sullivan,  Low, 
Price,  Logan,  the  Collectanea  de  Rebvs  Hibemicis,  and  the 
Usances  de  Rohan,  Brouerec.  &.C.  Blackstone  understood 
nothing  of  the  matter 
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prevailed,  the  land  was  long  left,  half  cultivated 
and  in  pasture.* 

Whatever  has  been  the  result,  it  is  honora- 
ble to  our  Celts  to  have  established  in  the  west 
the  law  of  equality.  That  feeling  of  personal 
right,  that  vigorous  assumption  oi  the  /,  which 
we  have  already  remarked  in  Pelagius  and  in 
religious  philosophy,  is  still  more  apparent 
here ;  and  in  great  part  lets  us  into  the  secret 
of  the  destiny  of  the  Celtic  races.  While  the 
Germanic  families  converted  moveable  into  im- 
moveable  property,  handed  it  down  in  perpetu- 
ity, and  successively  added  to  it  by  inheritance, 
the  Celtic  families  went  on  dividing,  subdivid- 
ing, and  weakening  themselves — a  weakness 
chiefly  owing  to  the  law  of  equality  and  of 
equitable  division.  As  this  law  of  precocious 
equity  has  been  the  ruia  of  these  races,  let  it 
be  their  glory  also,  and  secure  to  them  at  least 
the  pity  and  respect  of  the  nations  to  whom  they 
so  early  showed  so  fine  an  ideal. 

This  tendency  to  equality,  this  levelling  dis- 
position, which  kept  men  aloof  from  each  other 
in  matters  of  right  and  law,  needed  the  balance 
of  a  close  and  lively  sympathy  which  would  at- 
tach man  to  manv  though  isolated  and  indepen- 
dent through  the  equity  of  the  law,  by  voluntary 
bonds  ;  and  this  is  what  at  last  took  place  in 
France,  and  accounts  for  its  greatness.  By 
this  we  are  become  a  nation,  while  the  pure 
Celts  have  remained  in  a  state  of  clanship. 
The  petty  society  of  the  clan,  formed  by  the 
rude  bond  of  a  real  or  fictitious  relationship.! 
was  incapacitated  from  receiving  any  thing 
from  without,  or  connecting  itself  with  any 
thing  foreign.  The  ten  thousand  men  who 
constituted  the  clan  Campbell  were  all  cousins 
of  the  chief,!  all  named  Campbells,  and  were 

*  According  to  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i. 
233,  it  was  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  which  delivered  Great 
Britain  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons,  by  the  incessant  sub- 
division of  the  possessions  of  the  chiefs  into  small  tyran- 
nies. He  cites  two  remarkable  instances  from  two  Laves  of 
the  Saints. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  in  Brittany  the  title  of  uncle  is 
given  to  the  cousin  who  is  superior  by  one  degree ;  a  cus- 
tom evidently  tending  to  draw  the  ties  of  kindred  tighter. 
Generally  speaking,  the  spirit  of  clanship  has  been  stronger 
in  Brittany  than  is  supposed,  although  less  dominant  among 
the  Cvmrv  than  the  Gael.  (See  in  the  Second  Pan  i  note 
upon  Lauriere's  important  article,  FORJURER  J.ES  I'AC- 
TEURS,  in  the  Glossaire  du  Uroil  Francais.) 

J  But  the  obedience  of  these  cousins  was  not  without  its 
pride  and  independence.  "  Stronger  than  the  laird  were 
the  vassals,"  is  an  old  Celtic  saying. — Logan,  i.  192.  "  Tht 
right  of  primogeniture  among  the  Celtic  race  was,  however, 
obliged  to  give  way  to  superiority  in  military  abilities.  The 
anecdote  of  the  young  chief  of  Clanrannald  is  well  known. 
On  his  return  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  observing  the 
profuse  quantity  of  cattle  that  had  been  slaughtered  to 
celebrate  his  arrival,  he  very  unfortunately  remarked  ifaat  a 
few  hens  might  have  answered  the  purpose.  This  exposure 
of  a  narrow  mind,  and  inconsiderate  display  of  indifference 
to  the  feelings  of  his  people,  were  fatal.  '  We  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  hen-chief,'  said  the  indignant  clans- 
men, and  immediately  raised  one  of  his  brothers  to  the 
dignity.  So  highly  did  the  Highlanders  value  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  commanders,  that  in  the  deposition  of  one 
whom  they  deemed  unworthy,  they  risked  the  evil  of  a 
deadly  feud.  On  this  occasion,  the  Frasers,  among  whom 
youii2  Cl:mrann;ild  had  been  fostered,  took  arms  to  revenge 
ais  disgrace  ;  but  they  were,  after  a  desperate  battle,  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  the  unhappy  hen-chief 
•erisncil  on  the  tield." 


so  little  desirous  of  knowing  or  being  more,  ai 
scarcely  to  recollect  that  they  were  Scotch. 
The  small  and  dry  nucleus  of  the  clan  has  ever 
proved  unfit  for  purposes  of  aggregation.  Flints 
serve  badly  for  building,  as  they  do  not  readily 
take  the  mortar  ;*  whereas  Roman  brick  so  af- 
fects it,  that  to  this  day  cement  and  brick  unite 
in  forming  in  the  Roman  monuments  one  com- 
pact and  indestructible  block. 

On  becoming  Christians,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  Celtic  nations  would  have  been  soften- 
ed into  union  and  fellow  feeling.  This  was  not 
the  case.  The  Celtic  Church  partook  of  the 
nature  of  the  clan.  At  first,  fecund  and  ardent, 
it  seemed  about  to  take  the  west  by  storm.  The 
Pelagian  doctrines  were  eagerly  received  in 
Provence,  though  welcomed  but  to  die  there. 
Later  still,  while  the  Germans  invade  the  land 
from  the  east,  the  Celtic  Church  moves  on  the 
west,  on  Ireland ;  where  intrepid  and  ardent 
missionaries  land,  fired  with  poetic  fervor,  and 
vain  of  their  logical  skill.  Nothing  was  ever 
more  wildly  imaginative  than  the  barbarous 
Odysseys  of  these  holy  adventurers,  these  bird- 
like  travellers,  who  alight  in  flocks  upon  Gaul, 
both  before  and  after  St.  Columbanus.  The 
impetus  is  immense  :  the  result  small.  Vainly 
do  the  glowing  sparks  fall  upon  this  world, 
drenched  with  the  deluge  of  German  barbarism. 
St.  Columbanus,  says  his  contemporary  biogra- 
j  pher,  was  about  to  cross  the  Rhine,  to  convert 
the  Suevi,  when  a  dream  stayed  him.  What 
the  Celts  omit,  the  Germans  will  accomplish  of 
themselves  ;  and  St.  Boniface,  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on, will  convert  those  whom  St.  Columbanus 
has  disdained.  The  latter  saint  passes  into 
Italy  ;  but  it  is  to  give  battle  to  the  Pope.  The 
Celtic  Church  separates  from  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, rejects  unity  and  co-operation,  and  re- 
fuses to  lose  herself  humbly  in  European  cath- 
olicity. But  the  Culdees  of  Ireland  and  of 
Scotland,  who  permitted  themselves  marriage, 
and  were  independent,  even  while  living  under 
the  rule  of  their  order,  which  associated  them 
in  small  ecclesiastical  clansf  of  twelve  mem- 
bers each,  have  to  give  way  before  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks,  disciplined  by 
the  Roman  missions. 

The  Celtic  Church  will  perish,  as  the  Celtic 
State  has  already.  The  tribes  of  Britain,  in- 
deed, endeavored,  when  the  Romans  abandoned 
heir  island,  to  form  a  kind  of  republic. J  The 

*  A  Breton  proverb  says,  "  A  hundred  cou"*rie«,  a  hundred 
ways ;  a  hundred  parishes,  a  hundred  churches"— 
Kant  brot,  kant  kis, 
Kant  parrez,  kant  ills. 

A  Welsh  proverb,  "Two  Welshmen,  and  a  fight." 
T  See  the  following  book. 

J  We  learn  from  Gildas,  p.  8,  that  the  Srxxons  had  a 
prophecy,  according  to  which  they  were  to  ravage  Britain 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  keep  possession  of  it  a 
hundred  and  fifty  :  (may  not  the  last  clause  be  an  interpola- 
tion of  the  Welsh  ?)— 

"  A  serpent  with  chains 
Towering  and  plundering 
With  armed  wings 
From  Germania,  &c." 
Taliesin,  p.  94,  and  1  irner  i.  p.  31* 


Myrdhyn— tne  Druid. 


Thi,  CELTIC  CHARACTER. 


The  mysterious  stor.e  of 
the  Celts. 


Cambrians  and  Loegrians,  (Cumry  and  Lloe- 
grwys,  Wales  and  England,)  united  for  a  mo- 
ment under  the  Loegrian  Vortigern,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Picts  and  Scots  from  the  north. 
But,  badly  supported  by  the  Cambrians,  Vorti- 
gern was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Saxons,  who, 
from  auxiliaries,  soon  became  enemies.  Loe- 
gria  conquered.  Cambria  held  out  under  the 
famous  Arthur,  and  prolonged  the  resistance 
for  two  centuries.  The  Saxons  themselves 
were  to  be  subdued  in  a  single  battle,  by  Wil- 
liam the  Bastard  ;  so  ill-calculated  is  the  Ger- 
manic race  for  resistance.  In  the  same  manner 
the  Franks,  established  in  Gaul  were,  subdued, 
and  thoroughly  changed  in  the  second  genera- 
tion, by  ecclesiastical  influence. 

The  Cambrians  held  out  two  hundred  years 
by  force  of  arms,  and  more  than  a  thousand  by 
dint  of  hope.  Untameable  hope  (the  "  uncon- 
querable will"  of  Milton)  has  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  these  races.  The  Saoson  (Saxons 
— English,  in  the  languages  of  the  Highlands 
and  of  Wales)  believe  Arthur  to  be  dead.  They 
are  deceived.  Arthur  lives,  and  bides  his  time. 
Pilgrims  have  even  found  him  in  Sicily,  lying 
enchanted  under  Etna.*  The  sagest  of  sages, 
the  Druid  Myrdhyn,  (Merlin,)  is  also  somewhere 
in  existence.  He  sleeps  under  a  stone  in  the 
forest,  through  the  fault  of  his  mistress,  Vyvyan. 
She  chose  to  try  her  power,  and  brought  the 
sage  to  tell  her  the  fatal  word  by  which  he 
could  be  spell-bound.  He,  who  knew  all,  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  use  to  which  she  was  about 
to  put.  it.  Nevertheless,  he  told  it  her,  and, 
solely  to  please  her,  laid  himself  quietly  down 
in  his  tomb.f 

The  following  is  Merlin's  famous  prophecy  as  given  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  has  preserved  for  us  the 
religious  traditions  of  Britain,  formerly  contained  in  the 
books  of  exaltation,  (iibri  eialtationis,)  as  the  Latins  styled 
them : — 

"  As  Vortigern  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  dried-up  lake, 
two  dragons  came  out  of  it,  one  white,  the  other  red."  The 
red  chases  the  white,  and  the  king  asks  Merlin  what  that 
portends.  .  .  .  Merlin  weeps  ;  the  white  is  the  Briton,  the 
red  the  Saxon.  .  .  "  The  wild-boar  of  Cornwall  will  tram- 
ple their  necks  \\n  <tr  his  feet.  The  isles  of  Ocean  will  be 
his,  and  his  will  be  the  ravines  of  Gaul.  He  will  be  famous 
in  the  mouths  of  his  people,  and  his  actions  will  l>e  as  food 
to  those  who  shall  sing  them.  Then  will  come  the  lion  of 
justice  ;  at  his  roar  the  towers  of  Gaul  and  the  dragons  of 
the  isles  will  tremble.  Then  will  come  the  goat  with  horns 
of  gold,  and  beard  of  silver.  So  strong  will  be  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils,  that  it  will  shroud  in  vapors  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  island.  The  women  will  have  the  gait  of 
serpents,  and  their  every  step  shall  witness  their  pride 
The  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  shall  be  changed  into  swans 
who  will  swim  upon  the  land,  as  in  a  river.  The  stag  ol 
ten  tyne  will  bear  four  crowns  of  gold.  His  six  remaining 
branches  will  be  changed  into  ox-horns,  which  will  shake 
with  an  unheard-of  sound,  the  three  isles  of  Britain.  The 
forest  will  tremble  at  it,  and  will  cry  out  with  human  voice 
'Come,  Cambria,  gird  Cornwall  to  thy  side,  and  say  to 
Guintonhi,  The  earth  shall  swallow  thee  up.'" — "Then 
shall  there  be  massacre  of  the  foreigner.  The  fountains  ol 
Armorica  shall  leap,  Cambria  shall  be  filled  with  joy,  the 
oaks  of  Cornwall  shall  put  forth  their  luxuriance.  Stones 
shall  speak ;  the  straits  of  Gaul  shall  be  contracted.  .  . 
Three  eggs  shall  be  hatched  in  the  nest,  whence  shall  issm 
fox,  bear,  and  wolf.  On  which  shall  arise  the  giant  of  in 
Iqnlty,  whose  look  shall  freeze  the  world  with  fear."  Gal 
frid.  Monemutensis,  1.  iv. 

*  Gervasius  Tilburiensis,  de  Otiis  imperial  ilms,  ap.  Scr.  R 
Brnnswic.  p.  721.  Thierry,  Conqucte  de  1'Angleterre,  3d 
ad.  t.  iv.  p.  25. 

t  It  te  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Samson  and  Dell 


While  waiting  for  his  resurrection,  this  great 
race  weeps,  and  sings*  songs  as  full  of  tears  as 
hose  of  the  Jews  by  Babel's  stream.  This  im- 
>ress  of  melancholy  is  stamped  on  the  few  Os- 
ianic  fragments  which  are  really  ancient. 
The  language  of  our  less  unfortunate  Bretons 
abounds  in  melancholy  sayings.  They  sym- 
)athize  with  night,  and  with  death.  "  I  never 
sleep,"  says  their  proverb,  "  that  I  do  not  die  a 
)itter  death  ;" — and,  to  him  who  passes  over  a 
tomb,  "  Step  from  off  my  corpse."  It  is  an- 
other saying  of  theirs,  that  "  the  earth  is  too 
old  to  bring  forth." 

They  have  no  great  reason  to  be  gay,  since 
all  has  been  against  them.  Brittany  and  Scot- 
land have  voluntarily  espoused  the  weaker  par- 
ty and  the  losing  side-  The  Chouans  supported 
the  Bourbons — the  Highlanders,  the  Stuarts. 
But  the  Celts  lost  the  power  of  making  kings 
when  the  mysterious  stone,  formerly  brought 
from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  was  transferred  to 
Westminster.! 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  Brittany  is  the  least 
to  be  pitied,  having  been  so  long  the  sharer  of 
equality — France  is  a  humane  and  generous 
country.  The  Welsh  Cymry,  again,  were  ad- 
mitted under  the  Tudors  (from  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time)  to  the  privileges  of  English- 
men ;  still,  it  was  by  torrents  of  blood  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Bards,  that  England  led  the 
way  to  this  happy  fraternity,  which,  after  all, 


lah,  Hercules  and  Omphalc ;  but  the  Celtic  legend  is  th» 
most  affecting. 

*  The  following  is  the  most  popular  of  the  Welsh  songs ; 
it  is  partly  in  Welsh,  partly  in  English : — 

"  Sweet  is  the  tale  of  the  minstrel  merry, 

AT  hyd  y  Nos,  (All  the  night ;) 
Sweet  the  rest  of  herdsmen  weary, 

Ar  hyd  y  Nos  ; 

And  for  hearts  opprest  with  sorrow 
Forced  the  mask  of  joy  to  borrow, 
Comfort  is  there,  till  the  morrow, 
Ar  hyd  y  Jfos." 

Cambro-Briton,  November,  1819. 

t  Logan,  1. 197.  "  The  practice  of  crowning  a  king  upon 
a  stone  is  of  remote  antiquity.  The  celebrated  coronation 
chair,  the  seat  of  which  is  formed  of  the  slab  on  which  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  inaugurated,  is  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  those  who  visit  Westminster  Abbey.  The  history  of  this 
stone  is  carried  back  to  a  period  far  beyond  all  authentic 
record ;  and  the  Irish  say  that  it  was  first  in  their  posses- 
sion. According  to  Wintoun,  its  original  situati. -i  was  in 
lona.  It  was  certainly  in  Argyle,  where  it  is  oeiieved  to 
have  remained  long  at  the  castle  of  Dunstaflfnage,  before  it 
was  removed  to  Scone,  the  place  of  coronation  for  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  whence  it  was  carried  to  London  by  Edward 
the  First.  This  curious  relic  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  appears 
to  be  that  sort  found  near  Dundee.  It  was  looked  on  with 
great  veneration  by  tire  ancient  Scots,  who  believed  the  fate 
of  the  nation  depended  on  its  preservation.  The  Irish 
called  it  cloch  na  cinearnna,  the  stone  of  forlr.ne,  ard  the 
Scots  preserve  the  following  oracular  verse  :— 

Cinnidh  Scuit  saor  am  fine, 

Mar  breug  am  faistinc  : 

Far  am  faiphear  an  lia-fail. 

Dlighe  flaitheas  do  ghabhail. 

"  ('The  race  of  the  free  Scots  shall  flourish,  if  this  pre- 
diction is  not  false;  wherever  the  stone  of  destiny  is  found, 
they  shall  prevail  by  the  right  of  Heaven.')  .  .  .  SaxoGram- 
maticus,  lib.  i.,  says  it  was  the  ancient  custom  in  Denmark 
to  crown  the  kings  sitting  on  a  stone.  .  .  .  These  inaugu- 
ration seats  were  always  placed  on  eminences.  On  Qnoth- 
quan  Law,  a  beautiful  green  hill  in  the  ward  of  Lanark,  a 
\  stone  artificially  hollowed,  on  which  it  is  said  that  Wai 
iace  sat  in  conference  with  his  chiefs  " 
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is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real.*  As  for 
Cornwall,  so  long  the  P^eru  of  England,  who 
.sa,w  in  her  only  her  mines,  her  fate  has  been  to 
lose  even  to  her  language:! — "There  are  only 
four  or  five  of  us  who  speak  the  language  of 
the  country,  said  an  old  man  in  17"6,  and  they 
are  all  old  folk  like  me,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
years  of  age  :  not  one  of  the  young  people  know 
a  word  of  it." 

Singular  fate  of  the  Celtic  world!  Of  its  two 
great  divisions,  one,  although  the  least  unfor- 
tunate, is  perishing,  wearing  away,  or  at  all 
events  losing  its  language,  costume,  and  charac- 
ter— I  allude  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
and  the  people  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Brit- 
tany. J  Here  \ve  find  the  serious  and  moral 
element  of  the  race,  which  seems  dying  of  sad- 
ness and  soon  to  he  extinguished.  The  other, 
filled  with  inexhaustibleness  of  life,  multiplies 
and  increases  despite  of  every  thing  :  it  will  be 
felt  that  I  speak  of  Ireland. 

Ireland !  poor  elder  child  of  the  Celtic  race, 
so  far  from  France,  her  sister,  who  cannot 
stretch  out  her  arm  to  protect  her  across  the 
waves — the  isle  of  Saints,^  the  emerald  of  the 

*  The  Tadors  placed  the  Welsh  dragon  in  the  arms  of 
England,  as  the  Stuarts  afterwards  adorned  them  with  the 
gloomy  Scotch  thistle ;  but  the  fierce  leopards  have  not 
admitted  either  on  a  footing  of  equality  any  more  than  the 
Irish  harp. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries,  ii.  305. 
Thierry,  Conq.  de  1'Anglet.  iv.  241. 

(The  piper  referred  to  by  the  author  is  in  iheffth  volume 
nf  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Antiquarian  Society ; 
being  a  letter  from  Daines  Harrington,  read  March  21st,  1776, 
in  continuation  of  some  remarks  of  his  "  On  the  Expiration 
of  the  Cornish  Language,"  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Society's  Transactions.  Appended  to  this  letter,  is  a 
letter  written  in  Cornish  and  English  (deposited  with  the 
Society)  sent  to  him  from  an  aged  Cornish  fisherman ;  of 
which  the  following  is  part: — "My  age  is  threescore  and 
five,  I  learnt  Cornish  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  been  to  sea 
with  my  father  and  five  other  men  in  the  boat,  And  have 
not  heard  a  xvord  of  English  spoken  in  the  boat,  For  a  week 
together,  I  never  saw  a  Cornish  book,  I  learned  Cornish 
2oing  to  sea  with  old  men,  There  is  not  more  than  four  or 
five  in  oui  town.  Can  talk  Cornish  now,  Old  people  four- 
scor-  years  old,  Cornish  is  all  forgot  with  young  j>eople." 

This  letter  is  dated  Mousehole,  July  3d,  1776.  It  is 
written  in  lines  of  various  length:  the  Cornish  above,  the 
English  under.  The  punctuation  of  the  foregoing  copy- 
shows  the  length  of  each  line.) — TRANSLATOR. 

t  See  the  Cp.mbro-Briton,  (having  for  motto,  KYMRY  ru, 
KYMRY  FYDD.)  Many  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  the 
Irish  from  sneaking  their  native  tongue,  and  the  Welsh  as 
well,  about  the  year  1700.  In  the  principal  Welsh  gram- 
nrir  schools,  particularly  in  North  Wales,  Welsh,  far  from 
meeting  encouragement,  has  been  for  many  years  discoun- 
tenanced by  severe  penalties.  The  boys  there  speak  it 
Incorrectly,  are  unacquainted  with  its  grammar,  and  are 
unable  to  write  it.  Cambro-Briton,  1821.  But  it  appears 
that  the  Celtic  tongues  have  taken  refuge  in  literature.  In 
1711,  there  existed  seventy  works  printed  in  Welsh;  their 
number  is  supposed  now  to  exceed  10,000.  Logan,  ii.  398. — 
The  Celtic  dress  has  undergone  no  less  persecution  than  the 
language.  In  1585  an  act  of  parliament  forbade  the  natives 
to  assemble  in  the  Irish  dress.  However,  the  Irish  appear 
to  have  given  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
with  less  reluctance  than  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  It  is 
.«t:ited  in  a  Scutch  paper  of  1750,  that  a  murderer  was  ac- 
quitted, as  the  individuil  he  killed  wore  a  Tart-in  dress. 

(The  various  enactments  against  the  use  of  the  Highland 
dress  were  repealed  by  a  bill  introduced  into  parliament  by 
the  Dlike  of  Montrose,  in  1782;  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
language  and  dress  of  the  Scottish  Gael  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  Ihe  Celtic  Society.) — TRANSLATOR. 

$  Giraldus  Camhrensis  (Topograph.  Hibernix,  iii.  c.  29) 
•eproached  the  Irish  as  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
jid  nut  cement  the  Church  of  Christ  with  blood.  "  All  the 
K-lnts  t'  this  country,"  he  says,  "are  confessors,  but  no 


sea,  all-fertile  Ireland,  whose  men  grow  like 
grass,  to  the  terror  of  England,  in  whose  ear  is 
daily  shouted — "  they  are  another  million" — 
land  of  poets,  of  bold  thinkers,  of  John  Erige- 
nes,  of  Berkeley,  of  Toland,  land  of  Moore, 
land  of  O'Connell* — land  of  the  brilliant  speech 
and  lightning  sword,  which,  in  the  senility  of 
the  world,  still  preserves  the  power  of  poetry. 
The  English  may  laugh  when  they  hear  in  some 
obscure  corner  of  their  towns  the  Irish  widow 
improvising  the  coronach  over  the  corpse  of  her 
husbandf — pleurer  a  VIrlandaise,  (to  weep 
Irish,)  J  is  with  them  a  by-word  of  scorn.  Weep, 
poor  Ireland,  and  may  France  weep  as  well,  as 
she  beholds  at  Paris,  over  the  gate  of  the  asy- 
lum which  receives  your  sons,  that  harp  which 
asks  for  succor.  Let  us  weep  at  our  inability 
to  give  back  the  blood  which  they  have  shed 
for  us.  In  vain,  in  less  than  two  centuries, 
have  four  hundred  thousand  Irish§  fought  in 
our  armies.  We  must  witness  the  sufferings 
of  Ireland,  without  uttering  a  word.  In  like 
manner  have  we  long  neglected  and  forgotten 
our  ancient  allies,  the  Scotch — and  the  Scotch 
mountaineer  will  soon  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.||  The  Highlands  are 

martyr,  which  can  scarce  be  paralleled  by  any  olher  Chris- 
tian nation.  There  has  nol  been  found  those  who  would 
cemenl  the  foundations  of  the  rising  Church  with  blood." 
Then,  playing  on  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  exclaims — 
"There  is  none  tha-t  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."  To  this 
reproach,  Maurice,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  replied — "It  is 
true  our  country  boasts  of  numbers  of  holy  men  and  scho- 
lars, who  have  enlightened  not  only  Ireland,  but  all  Europe ; 
but  we  have  ever  held  piety  and  learning  in  too  much  n  v 
erence,  to  injure,  much  less  destroy  the  promoters  of  either 
Perhaps  now,  sir,"  added  he,  "  that  your  master  hold*  the 
monarchy  in  his  hands,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  add  martyrs 
to  our  catalogue  of  saints."  The  good  Archbishop  alludes 
to  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  O'Halloran,  Introducl 
to  the  Hist,  of  Ireland.  (Dublin,  1772,  p.  182,  183.) 

*  Since  Mirabeau's  time,  no  assembly,  I  think,  has  wit 
nessed  a  finer  burst  of  eloquence  than  O'Connell's  unpre 
meditated  speech  on  the  5th  of  February,  1833. 

t  Logan,  ii.  382.  It  is  an  extempore  composition,  des- 
canting on  the  virtues  and  respectability  of  the  deceased. 
At  the  end  of  each  stanzi,  a  chorus  of  women  and  girls 
swell  the  notes  into  a  loud,  plaintive  cry.  The  Irish,  in 
remote  parts,  before  the  last  howl,  expostulate  with  the 
dead  body,  and  reproach  it  for  having  died,  notwithstanding 
he  had  a  good  wife  and  a  milch  cow,  several  fine  children, 
and  a  competency  of  potatoes.  Ibid.  383.  The  singing  of 
the  coronach  appears  to  have  given  place  to  the  playing  of 
the  bagpipes,  among  the  Highlanders. 

J  (Sic  in  orig.) 

(The  passage  of  Logan  which  the  author  has  introduced 
into  his  text,  is  as  follows: — "This  wild  and  melancholy 
dirge  has  been  termed  '  the  howl,'  and  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression among  the  English  of  '  weeping  Irish.'  ") — TRAKS- 
LATOR. 

§  O'Halloran,  i.  95,  376.  Louis  XIV.  wrote  several  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  to  press  the  claims  of  the  Irish  on 
Charles  II.  See,  particularly,  the  letter  dated  Sept.  7th, 
1660.  O'Halloran  states,  thai,  according  to  the  registers  of 
the  War-Office,  450,000  Irish  enlisted  under  the  French 
banners  between  1691  and  1745  inclusive.  Perhaps,  this 
estimate  should  include  all  the  Irish  who  entered  oui 
armies  up  to  1789. 

||  The  Scotch  mountaineers  are  now  compelled  to  rmigri 
tion  by  want.  The  land  is  everywhere  converted  into  pas- 
ture. Regiments  can  hardly  be  raised  there.  The  plobraeh 
may  sound ;  no  warriors  will  reply  to  it. 

The  entire  passage  of  Logan,  which  M.  Michelet  has 
condensed  into  the  above  note,  is  as  follows  : — "  Many 
Highland  proprietors  have  of  late  turned  their  almost  ei- 
clusive  attention  to  sheep-fanning,  and  have  followed  thr-ir 
object  with  so  much  zeal,  that  whole  districts  have  been 
depopulated  that  they  might  be  turned  into  extensive  sheep- 
walks.  How  far  this  may  be  ultimately  of  advantage  U 
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daily   unpeopled.     The    conversion    of   small  j  are  seen  passing,  the  inhabitants  of  Edinlurgh 


noldings  into  large  farms,  which  ruined  Rome, 
has  destroyed  Scotland.*  Estates  may  be  found 
ninety-six  square  miles  in  extent,  others  twenty 
miles  long  and  three  broad  ;f  so  that  the  High- 
lander will  soon  only  exist  in  history  and  in 
Walter  Scott.  When  the  tartan  and  claymore 


run  to  their  doors  to  gaze  at  the  unusual  sight. 
The  Highlander  expatriates  himself  and  disap- 
pears ;  and  the  bagpipe  awakens  the  mountains 
with  but  one  air* — 

"Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till,  sin  tuile." 
We  return,  we  return,  we  return,  no  more. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


THE  GERMANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


tJERMAMC    WORLD. INVASION. MEROVINGIANS. 

BEHIND  the  old  Celtic,  Iberian,  and  Roman 
Europe,  so  precisely  defined  by  its  peninsulas 
and  islands,  lay  stretched  out  another  world — 
the  Germanic  and  Slavonic  world  of  the  north 
— equally,  though  differeptly,  vast  and  vague, 
and  with  its  boundaries,  left  in.i;ccrminate  by 
nature,  determined  by  political  revolutions. 
Nevertheless,  this  indecisive  character  is  ever 
striking  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  in  Germany  it- 
self. On  our  side,  the  frontiers  of  the  German 
language  and  population  run  down  into  Lorraine 
and  Belgium.  Eastward,  the  Slavonic  fron- 
tier of  Germany  has  been  upon  the  Elbe,  then 
on  the  Oder,  and  then, — as  unsettled  as  this  ca- 
pricious stream  which  so  often  changes  its 
course.  Through  Prussia  and  Silesia,  at  once 
German  and  Slavonic,  Germany  dips  towards 
Poland  and  towards  Russia,  that  is  to  say,  to- 
wards the  boundless  world  of  barbarism.  North- 
ward, the  sea  is  hardly  a  better  defined  bound- 
ary. The  sands  of  Pomerania  are  the  continu- 
ation of  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  there, 
lie  under  the  level  of  the  water  towns  and  vil- 
lages like  those  threatened  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  sea  in  Holland.  Pomerania  is  but  the 
battle-field  of  the  two  elements. 

The  land  is  undefined,  its  inhabitants  unset- 
tled. Such  at  least  is  the  picture  given  by  Ta- 

proprietors  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee,  but  its  policy  is  cer- 
tainly very  objectionable.  To  force  so  great  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  to  emigrate,  and  thus  deprive  the  country 
of  the  services  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  'wrt  nf  the 
peasantry,  is  surely  a  serious  national  evil.  Regiments  can 
no  longer  lie  nisi  d  in  case  of  need,  in  those  places  where 
now  are  only  to  be  seen  the  numerous  flocks  of  the  solitary 
shepherd.  The  piobnch  may  sound  through  the  deserted 
glens,  but  no  onwr  warriors  will  answer  the  summons:  the 
last  notes  which  pe-iled  in  many  a  valley  wore  the  plaintive 
strains  of  the  expatriated  clansmen  in  'Cha  till,  cha  till, 
cha  till,  sin  mile/  " 

*  Latifumlia  perdidere  Italiain.  Pliny,  xviii.  In  Scotland, 
the  lairds  have  taken  possession  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  clan,  and  have  converted  their  suzerainship  into  pro- 
perty.— In  Brittany,  on  the  contrary,  many  farmers  who 
held  lands  at  the  lard's  pleasure,  have  become  proprietors  ; 
the  former  owners  having  been  deprived  of  their  estates  as 
feudal  lords.  t  Logan  ii.  75. 


citus  in  his  De  Moribus  Germanorum.  Ho 
speaks  of  marshes  and  forests  of  greater  or 
smaller  extent,  as  they  are  cleared  and  retreat 
before  man,  or  grow  denser  in  the  spots  which 
he  has  abandoned ;  of  scattered  habitations 
and  of  scanty  cultivation,  transferred  each  year 
to  a  virgin  soil.  The  forests  were  alternated 
with  marches,  vast  openings,  an  indeterminate 
and  common  territory,  which  yielded  a  path  for 
migrations,  the  scene  of  the  first  attempts  at 
cultivation,  and  where  a  few  huts  would  be  col- 
lected together  as  caprice  dictated.  "Their 
dwellings,"  says  Tacitus,  "  are  not  contiguous  ; 
here,  they  will  stop  near  a  spring,  there,  near  a 
clump  of  trees."  To  determine  the  limits  of 
the  march,  is  the  all-important  office  of  the  for- 
est council — but  the  limits  are  not  very  accu- 
rately drawn.  "  What  size,"  it  is  asked,  "  can 
the  husbandman  make  his  plot  in  the  march? 
As  far  as  he  can  hurl  his  hammer."  The  ham- 
mer of  Thor  is  the  sign  of  property,  and  the  in- 
strument of  this  peaceful  conquest  over  nature. 

However,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  these 
changes  of  abode,  and  this  desultory  mode  of 
cultivation,  that  they  were  a  nomade  people. 
They  display  none  of  that  spirit  of  adventure 
which  has  equally  led  ancient  Celt  and  modern 
Tartar  over  Europe  and  Asia. 

Specific  causes  are  usually  assigned  for  the 
first  migrations  of  the  great  Germanic  swarm  : 
thus,  the  Cimbri  were  forced  towards  the  south 
by  an  irruption  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  flight  hurried  numerous  nations  along 
with  them.  War  and  famine,  and  a  craving  for 
a  more  genial  soil,  as  is  evident  from  Tacitus, 
often  forced  tribe  after  tribe  upon  each  other  ; 
but  when  they  found  a  spot  to  their  liking  and 
with  natural  defences,  they  settled  down  there. 
The  Prisons,  who  have  for  so  many  ages  re- 
mained faithful  both  to  the  soil  and  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  are  a  case  in  point. 

Notwithstanding  the  lively  colors  with  which 
Tacitus  has  delighted  to  adorn  them,  the  man- 
ners of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Germany  do 
not  appear  to  have  differed  from  those  of  meat 

*  Id.  ibid.  56. 
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barbarous  nations.  The  hospitality,  deadly  spirit 
of  revenge,  passionate  addiction  to  gaming,  love 
of  fermented  drinks,  abandonment  of  agricul- 
ture to  their  women,  and  numerous  traits  of  the 
kind  supposed  by  writers  unacquainted  with  any 
other  savage  people  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Ger- 
mans, are  common  to  most  races  of  men  in  a 
state  of  nature.  However,  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  pastoral  Tartar  or  Ameri- 
can hunting  tribes.  The  German  hordes,  more 
agricultural  and  less  scattered  than  they,  and 
not  covering  the  same  vast  spaces,  appear  to 
us  under  softened  features,  seeming  rather  bar- 
barian than  savage,  rather  rude  than  ferocious. 
At  the  time  Tacitus  described  Germany,  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutons  (Ingaevones,  Istaevones) 
were  fading  and  dying  away  in  the  west ;  the 
Goths  and  Lombards  were  beginning  to  rise  in 
the  east;  we  hardly  hear  of  the  Saxon  van- 
guard, the  Angles  ;  and  the  Frankish  confede- 
ration was  not  formed.  The  Suevi  (Hermiones) 
were  the  dominant  race.*  The  prevailing  re- 
ligon,  although  many  tribes  may  have  cherished 
peculiar  local  superstitions,  consisted,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  in  the  worship  of  the 
elements,  of  the  groves,  and  of  the  fountains  :f 
and  every  year  the  goddess  Hertha,  (erd,  the 
earth,)  issuing  in  a  covered  car  from  the  mys- 
terious forest  in  which  she  had  placed  her 
sanctuary,  in  an  island  of  the  Northern  Oce~-  >.,J 
showed  herself  for  adoration. 

*  Majorem  enim  GcrnianiiE  partcm  obtinent.  Tacit.  Ger- 
man, c.  38. 

t  When  St.  Boniface  went  to  convert  the  Hess,  he  found 
Jhat  "  some  sacrificed  to  groves  and  fountains  privately, 
others  openly."  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  sxc.  Hi.  in  S.  Bonif. 

(The  adoration  of  stones  in  woods  and  elsewhere  was 
forbidden  by  a  Council  of  Lateran,  in  452.  Gregory  of  Tours 
states  that  woods,  waters,  birds,  beasts,  stones  were  wor- 
shipped in  his  time — he  wrote  in  the  sixth  century;  and 
the  Germans  were  prohibited  from  sacrifices  or  auguries  be- 
side sacred  groves  or  fountains  by  Pope  Gregory  III.,  about 
740.  "  So  difficult  is  it,"  says  Logan,  (ii.  354,)  from  whom 
the  foregoing  facts  are  taken,  "  to  wean  people  from  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  that  which  has  been  long  ven- 
erated, that  the  first  Christians  were  obliged  to  conciliate 
their  proselytes  by  tolerating  some  of  their  prejudices ;  per- 
haps they  themselves  were  somewhat  affected  by  a  respect 
for  ancient  usages.") — TRANSLATOR. 

t  Tacit. Germania,  c.40.  "  They  all  agree  to  worship  the 
goddess  Earth,  or,  as  they  call  her,  Herth,  whom  they  con- 
sider as  the  common  mother  of  all.  This  divinity,  accord- 
ing to  their  notion,  interposes  in  mundane  affairs,  and,  at 
times,  visits  the  several  nations  of  the  globe.  A  sacred 
prove  on  an  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean  is  dedicated  to 
her.  There  stands  her  sacred  chariot,  covered  with  a  vest- 
ment, to  be  touched  by  the  priest  only.  When  she  takes 
her  seat  in  this  holy  vehicle,  he  becomes  immediately  con- 
scious of  her  presence,  and  in  his  fit  of  enthusiasm  pursues 
her  progress.  The  chariot  is  drawn  by  cows  yoked  together. 
A  general  festival  takes  place,  and  public  rejoicings  are 
heard,  wherever  the  goddess  directs  her  way.  No  war  is 
thought  of;  anus  are  laid  aside,  and  the  sword  is  sheathed. 
The  sweets  of  peace  are  known,  and  then  only  relished. 
At  length  the  same  priest  declares  the  goddess  satisfied 
with  her  visitation,  and  reconducts  her  to  her  sanctuary. 
The  chariot  with  the  sacred  mantle,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
report,  the  goddess  herself,  are  purified  in  a  secret  lake.  In 
this  ablution  certain  slaves  officiate,  and  instantly  perish  in 
the  water.  Hence  the  terrors  of  superstition  are  more 
widely  diffused  ;  a  religious  horror  seizes  every  mind,  and 
nil  are  content  in  pious  ignorance  to  venerate  that  awful 
mystery,  which  no  man  can  see  and  live." 

May  not  the  castum  ntmvs  of  Tacitus  be  the  holy  isle  of 
the  Saxons,  Jleiligland,  (Heligoland,)  situated  at  the  mouth 
•>(  the  Elba,  and  which  is  also  called  Fbsetesland,  from  the 
tame  of  the  idol  worshipped  there?  (a  nomine  del  sui  falsi. 


Just  as  we  have  seen  Druidical  Gau!  estab- 
lished  in  Gallic  Gaul  by  the  invasion  of  tlw 
Cymry,  so  a  new  Germany  rose  above  these 
races  and  religions,  and  succeeded  the  infant 
world  of  primeval  Germany,  which,  colorless, 
vague,  and  indecisive,  bowed  down  in  worship 
to  matter.  The  invasion  of  the  worshippers  oi 
Odin,  of  the  Goths,  (Jutes,  Gepidze,  Lombards, 
Burgundians,)  and  of  the  Saxons,  imparted  to 
the  Suevic  tribes  a  higher  civilization,  and 
bolder  and  more  heroic  aspirations  :  for  although 
the  system  of  Odin  was  undoubtedly  far  from 
having  reached  the  elevation  it  subsequently 
attained,  particularly  in  Iceland,  it  already  con- 
tained the  elements  of  a  nobler  life  and  deeper 
morality.  It  promised  the  brave  immortality, 
a  paradise,  a  Valhalla,  where  they  would  bat- 
tle the  whole  day,  and  at  eve  sit  down  to  the 
feast  of  heroes :  while  on  earth  it  spoke  to 
them  of  a  sacred  city — city  of  the  Asi,  Asgard, 
a  happy  and  hallowed  spot,  from  which  the 
Germanic  races  had  been  formerly  driven  forth, 
and  which  was  to  be  the  object  of  their  wan- 
derings over  the  world.*  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  migrations  of  the  barbarians  were  in 
some  degree  prompted  by  this  belief,  and  had 
in  view  the  discovery  of  the  sacred  city,  as  an- 
other holy  city  was  at  a  later  age  the  object  of 
the  crusades. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  to  be  noted 
among  the  Odinic  tribes.  The  Goths,  Lom- 
bards, and  Burgundians,  looked  up  to  and  fought 
under  military  chiefs,  as  the  Amali  and  Balti  ;f 
and  the  spirit  of  warlike  fellowship,  of  the 
comitatus,  described  by  Tacitus  in  the  early 
Germans,  was  all-powerful  among  these  peo 
pie  : — "  Where  merit  is  conspicuous,  no  man 
blushes  to  be  seen  in  the  list  of  followers  or 

FOSETE,  Fosetesland  est  appellata.  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened. 
sec.  4.  p.  25.)  According  to  Adam  de  Breme,  it  was  held 
in  veneration  by  mariners,  even  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Pontanus  describes  it  in  1530.  It  consists  of  two  rocks 
like  Mont  St.  MJchel  and  the  rock  of  Delphi.  (See  Turner, 
Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  125.)  The  sea,  which  all  but 
swallowed  up  North-Strandt  in  1C34,  nearly  washed  away 
Heligoland  in  1649.— Since  1814,  this  Danish  isle,  which  was 
the  cradle  of  their  ancestors,  has  belonged  to  the  English. 
Its  arms  are,  a  vessel  under  full  sail. 

(Gibbon  supposes  the  Isle  of  Kugen  to  be  the  island  in 
question;  and,  with  respect  to  the  suspension  of  war  which 
honored  the  presence  of  the  goddess,  observes,  "  The  truce 
of  God,  so  often  and  so  ineffectually  proclaimed  by  the 
clergy  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  an  obvious  imitation  of 
this  ancient  custom."  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  c.  is.  p.  373. 
See  also,  quoted  by  him,  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Charles  V. 
vol.  i.  note  10.) — TRANSLATOR. 

*  Consult  an  interesting  memoir,  by  M.  Leo,  on  the  wor- 
ship of  Odin  in  Germany. — In  Regnar  Lodbrog's  Saga,  the 
Normans  are  represented  as  going  to  seek  Rome,  of  whose 
fame  and  opulence  they  have  heard  so  much.  Coming  to 
Luna,  they  take  it  for  Rome,  and  plunder  it.  Finding  their 
mistake,  they  set  out  again,  and  meet  an  old  man,  who  has 
iron  shoes  on  his  feet.  He  tells  them  that  he  is  bound  to 
Rome,  but  that  it  is  so  far  off  that  he  has  already  worn  out 
a  similar  pair  of  shoes:  at  which  they  lose  heart. — See  Am- 
pere, Sur  la  Litterature  du  Nord. 

t  Jornandes  (c.  13,  14)  has  given  the  genealogy  of  Theo- 
deric,  the  fourteenth  offshoot  of  the  rare  of  the  AMALI, 
beginning  with  Gapt,  one  cf  the  asi  c/  demigods  ;  '•  a 
wondrous  origin,"  says  the  same  author.  See  Gibbon,  i.  304, 
and  vii.  c.  39. — Baltha,  or  BOLD,  (hence  the  English,  bold,' 
— Alaric  was  of  this  illustrious  stock.  The  family  of  Baux 
belonging  to  Provence  and  to  Naples,  boast  their  descent 
from  the  Balti.  Gibbon,  i.  394,  vii.  2. 
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COMPANIONS.  A  clanship  is  formed  in  this 
manner,  with  degrees  of  rank  and  subordina- 
tion. The  chief  judges  the  pretensions  of  all, 
and  assigns  to  each  man  his  proper  station.  A 
spirit  of  emulation  prevails  among  his  whole 
train,  all  struggling  to  be  first  in  favor,  while 
the  chief  places  all  his  glory  in  the  number  and 
intrepidity  of  his  COMPANIONS.  In  that  consists 
his  dignity  ;  to  be  surrounded  by  a  band  of  young 
men  is  the  source  of  his  power  ;  in  peace,  his 
brightest  ornament ;  in  war,  his  strongest  bul- 
wark. Nor  is  his  fame  confined  to  his  own 
country  ;  it  extends  to  foreign  nations,  and  is 
then  of  the  first  importance,  if  he  surpasses  his 
rivals  in  the  number  and  courage  of  his  follow- 
ers. He  receives  presents  from  all  parts  ;  am- 
bassadors are  sent  to  him  ;  and  his  name  alone 
is  often  sufficient  to  decide  the  issue  of  a  war. 
In  the  field  of  action,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the 
prince  to  be  surpassed  in  valor  by  his  COMPAN- 
IONS ;  and  not  to  vie  with  him  in  martial  deeds, 
is  equally  a  reproach  to  his  followers.  If  he 
dies  on  the  field,  he  who  survives  him  survives 
to  live  in  infamy.  All  are  bound  to  defend  their 
leader,  to  succor  him  in  the  heat  of  action,  and 
to  make  even  their  own  actions  subservient  to 
his  renown.  This  is  the  bond  of  union,  the 
most  sacred  obligation.  The  chief  fights  for 
victory ;  the  followers  for  their  chief.  If,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  peace,  the  people  relax  into 
sloth  and  indolence,  it  often  happens  that  the 
young  nobles  seek  a  more  active  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  other  states  engaged  in  war.  The  Ger- 
man mind  cannot  brook  repose.  The  field  of 
danger  is  the  field  of  glory.  Without  violence 
and  rapine,  a  train  of  dependents  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  chief  must  show  his  liberal- 
ity, and  the  follower  expects  it.  He  demands 
at  one  time  this  warlike  horse  ;  at  another,  that 
victorious  lance  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  the 
enemy.  The  prince's  table,  however  inelegant, 
must  always  be  plentiful :  it  is  the  only  pay  of 
his  followers.  War  and  depredation  are  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  chieftain."* 

In  the  other  branch  of  the  Odinic  tribes  this 
principle  of  attachment  to  a  chief — this  personal 
devotion  and  worship  of  man  by  man,  which  at 
a  later  period  became  the  vital  principle  of  feu- 
dalism— is  of  late  development.  The  Saxons 
seem  at  first  to  have  been  strangers  to  this  war- 
like hierarchy  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Equal 
under  the  gods,  and  under  the  Asi,  children  of 
the  gods,  their  chiefs  had  no  authority  over 
them,  except  when  supposed  to  be  divinely 
commissioned.  The  very  names  of  Asi  and 
Saxons  are  perhaps  identical.!  They  were  di- 
vided into  three  nations  and  twelve  tribes  ;  and 


The  above  is  from  Murphy's  translation. 
1  Saxones,  Saxen,  Sacte,  Asi,  Arii  ? — Turner,  i.  115.  Sax- 
ones,  that  is,  Sakai-Suna,  sons  of  the  SaciB,  conquerors  of 
IJartriana.  Pliny  says  that  the  Sakai  settled  in  Armenia 
called  themselves  Saccassani,  (1.  vi.  c.  11 ;)  the  province  of 
Armenia,  where  they  were,  was  called  Saccasena.  (Strab. 
).  xi.  p.  77G-8.)  We  find  Saxoi  on  the  Euxine.  (Stephan. 
de  Urb.  et  Pop.  p.  657.)  Ptolemy  calls  8  Srythian  people, 
ipning  from  the  Sukai,  Saxons 


^very  other  division  was  so  obnoxious  to  them, 
that  when  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  the 
Saxons  refused  to  follow  them,  throuoh  dislike 
to  conform  to  the  military  division  of  tens  and 
hundreds  in  use  among  their  allies.*  It  vva? 
not  Uil  a  late  period — some,  indeed,  state  not 
till  Alfred's  time — when,  hemmed  in  between 
the  Franks  and  Slaves,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  ocean  and  threw  themselves  upon  Eng- 
land, that  the  authority  of  military  chieftainship 
and  division  into  hundreds  prevailed  among 
them. 

Once  established  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
the  Saxons  seem  to  have  long  remained  seden- 
tary, while  the  Goths  or  Jutes,  on  the  contrary, 
undertook  distant  expeditions,  migrating  into 
Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  and  appearing  al- 
most at  the  same  time  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Baltic ;  vast  expeditions  which  could  never 
have  been  undertaken  except  the  entire  popula- 
tion had  formed  one  band,  and  the  comilatus, 
the  apprenticeship  to  war,  had  been  organized 
under  hereditary  chiefs.  Pressing  on  all  the 
Germanic  tribes,  the  latter  were  obliged  to  put 
themselves  in  motion, — either  to  give  place  to 
the  new-comers,  or  to  follow  them  m  their 
wanderings.  The  youngest  and  the  boldest  ar- 
rayed themselves  under  leaders,  and  began  a 
life  of  war  and  adventures— another  trait  com- 
mon to  all  barbarous  nations.  In  Lusitania 
and  ancient  Italy  the  young  men  were  drafted 
off  to  the  mountains ;  and,  among  the  Sabelli, 
the  banishment  of  part  of  the  population  was 
regularly  organized,  and  consecrated  by  the 
appellation  of  ver  sacrum.^  These  banished 
or  banned  men,  (banditti,)  thrust  out  of  there 
country  into  the  world,  and  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law  (outlaws)  into  a  state  of  warfare,  these 
wolves,  (wargr,)  as  they  were  called  in  the 
north,J  constitute  the  adventurous  and  poetic 
portion  of  all  ancient  nations. 

The  young  and  heroic  form  which  the  Ger- 
manic race  happened  to  assume  in  the  eyes  of 
the  old  Latin  world,  has  been  imagined  the  in- 
variable character  of  the  race  ;  and  historians, 
whose  authority  has  great  weight  with  me, 
have  considered  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Germans  for  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the 
genius  of  free  personality.  Before  subscribing,, 
however,  to  this  opinion,  it  should  be  ascertain- 
ed whether  all  races  have  not,  in  similar  situa- 
tions, presented  similar  characteristics.  As 
the  Germans  were  the  last  who  arrived  of  the 
barbarians,  may  not  the  qualities  which  have1 
composed  the  barbarian  genius  of  all  ages  have 
been  ascribed  to  them  1  May  we  not  even  say 
that  their  successes  over  the  empire  are  attrib- 
utable to  their  readiness  to  band  together  in 
large  armaments,  and  to  their  hereditary  at- 
tachment to  the  families  of  their  chiefs — in  a 

*  I  nm  sorry  that  the  author  in  whom  I  have  rei  i  thi» 
important  fact  has  slipped  my  memory. 

t  See  my  History  of  Rome,  2d  edit.  i.  58. 

J  Jacob  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts  AHerthiimer    IBfl*, 
3%. 
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word,  to  that  personal  devotion  and  submissive- 
ness  to  order  which  have  in  every  age  been 
characteristic  of  Germany  ;  so  that  what  has 
been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  strong  individuality  of  the  German  war- 
riors, is,  on  the  contrary,  the  sign  of  the  emi- 
nently social,  docile,  and  flexible  genius  of  the 
Germanic  race  ?* 

When  Alaric  swears  that  an  unknown  power 
draws  him  on  towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  we 
recognise  in  the  fact  that  manly  and  youthful 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  characteristic  of  the  free- 
man of  the  illimitable  forest,  who,  lord  of  the 
world,  in  the  joyousness  of  his  strength  and 
liberty,  is  borne  as  if  on  ocean  to  unknown 
shores,  or  rushes  on  like  the  wild  horse  of  the 
steppes  and  pampas.  The  same  intoxication 
of  spirit  prevails  in  the  Danish  pirate,  who 
proudly  careers  over  the  seas,  and  animates  the 
glade  where  Robin  Hood  sharpens  his  good  ar- 
row against  the  sheriff.  But  is  not  the  same 
discernible  in  the  Gallician  guerilla,  in  the  Don 
Luis  of  Calderon,  the  enemy  of  the  law  ?  Is  it 
less  striking  in  those  joyous  Gauls  who  follow- 
ed Caesar  under  the  standard  of  the  lark,  and 
marched  singing  to  the  capture  of  Rome,  Del- 
phi, and  Jerusalem  ?  Is  not  this  character  of 
free  personality,  of  the  boundless  pride  of  the 
/.  equally  marked  in  the  Celtic  philosophy,  in 
Pelagius,  Abelard,  and  Descartes;  while  the 
mystic  and  ideal  have  been  the  almost  invaria- 
ble characteristics  of  the  German  philosophy 
and  theology  If 

From  the  day  that,  according  to  the  beauti- 
ful Germanic  le<rsnd,  the  Wargus  threw  dust 
upon  all  his  kindred,  and  cast  grass  over  his 
shoulders,  and  leaped  with  his  staff  the  small 
enclosure  of  his  field,  from  that  day — whether 

*  We  must  carefully  separate  from  our  idea  of  primitive 
Germany  the  two  forms  under  which  she  has  presented  her- 
self externally :  firstly,  as  bands  of  adventurous  barbarians 
who  descended  upon  the  south,  and  entered  the  empire  as 
conquerors  and  as  mercenary  soldiers ;  secondly,  as  lawless 
pirates,  who,  at  a  later  period,  when  stopped  in  their  pro- 
cress  westward  by  the  Franks,  left  first  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  and  then  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  plunder  England 
and  France.  Both  committed  fearful  ravages. — Undoubtedly, 
great  misery  must  have  followed  the  first  contact  of  races, 
stringers  alike  in  habits  and  in  lanjruage:  st  1,  the  con- 
quered omitted  no  exaggeration,  to  increase  their  ~wn  terror. 

f  In  another  work  I  have  pointed  out  the  profound  im- 
personality which  is  the  characteristic  of  German  genius, 
and  I  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  this.  The  sanguinary 
complexion,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  youth  of  Ger- 
many, frequently  throws  this  characteristic  into  the  shade ; 
and  while  this  ebulliency  of  blood  lasts,  the  German  dis- 
plays much  heady  impulse  and  blind  enthusiasm.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fundamental  character  of  the  German  mind  is  im- 
personality. (See  my  Introduction  &.  C  Histoire  Universelle.) 
This  point  has  been  admirably  seized  in  ancient  sculpture. 
To  illustrate  my  menning,  I  would  refer  to  the  colossal 
Du*ts  of  the  captive  Daci,  in  the  new  wing  of  the  Vatican, 
«nd  to  the  polychrome  statues — far  inferior,  it  is  true,  to 
\hese — which  are  in  the  vestibule  of  our  Museum.  The 
Daci  of  the  Vatican,  with  their  enormous  proportions  and 
forest  of  wild  hair,  suggest  no  idea  of  barbariaTi  ferocity,  but 
rather  that  of  immense  brute  power,  like  the  ox  and  the 
elephant,  presenting,  as  well,  a  singularly  indecisive  and 
vague  air.  They  see.  but  without  seeming  to  look;  just 
like  tho  statue  of  the  Nile,  also  in  the  Vatican,  and  Vietti's 
cbarming  statue  of  the  Seine,  in  the  Lyons'  Mu»cum.  I 
have  often  noticed  and  been  struck  with  this  Indecision  of 
Viok  in  Ihe  most  eminent  men  of  Germany 


he  tossed  a  feather  in  the  air*  to  direct  his 
choice  of  road,  or  hesitated  with  Attila  be- 
tween attacking  the  empire  of  the  East  or  of 
the  Westt  —  hope  and  the  world  were  the  Ger- 
man's ! 

If  is  out  of  *he  amplitude  of  this  poetic  state 
that  the  Germanic  beau-ideal  had  its  origin, 
personified  by  the  Scandinavian  Sigurd  —  the 
Siegfried  or  Dietrich  Von  Bern  of  Germany. 
In  this  colossal  figure  are  combined  what 
Greece  divided  —  heroic  strength  and  the  pas- 
sion for  travel  —  Achilles  and  Ulysses  ;  Sieg- 
fried overran  many  countries  by  the  strength 
of  his  arm.\  But,  with  the  Germans,  the  man 
of  craft,  so  lauded  by  the  Greeks,  is  accursed, 
in  the  person  of  the  perfidious  Hagen,  the  mur- 
derer of  Siegfried  ;  Hagen,  of  the  paleface,  the 
one-eyed  and  monstrous  dwarf,  who  has  dug 
into  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  who  knows  every 
thing,  and  whose  sole  desire  is  mischief.^  The 
conquest  of  the  North  is  typified  in  Sigurd  ; 
that  of  the  South,  in  Dietrich  Von  Bern,  (Theo- 
doric of  Verona  1)  By  the  side  of  Dante's 
tomb,  the  silent  town  of  Ravenna  guards  the 
tomb  of  Theodoric  ;  an  immense  rotunda,  whose 
dome  —  a  single  stone  —  seems  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  hands  of  the  giants.  Perhaps, 
this  is  the  only  Gothic  monument  now  existing 
in  the  world  ;  though  there  is  nothing  in  its 
massiveness  to  suggest  the  idea  of  that  bold 
and  light  style  of  architecture  which  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  Gothic,  and  which,  in  fact,  \F 
the  expression  of  the  mystic  soaring  of  Chris 
tianity  in  the  middle  ages.  It  may  rather  be 
compared  to  the  massive  building  of  the  Pelas- 
gi,  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  and  of  Argolis.|| 

The  venturous  inroads  of  the  Germans  into 
the  empire,  and  their  service  as  mercenaries  in 
the  Roman  armies,  often  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  each  other.  At  Florence,  the  Vandal 
Stilicho  defeated  his  countrymen,  who  served 
in  the  huge  barbarian  army  of  Rhodogast. 
The  Scythian,  ^Etius,  defeated  the  Scythians 
in  the  plains  of  Chalons  —  where  the  Franks 
fougfht  both  for  and  against  Attila.  What  is  it 
that  hurries  the  German  tribes  into  these  par- 
ricidal wars  1  It  is  that  terrible  fatality  spoken 
of  in  the  Edda  and  the  Nibelungen  :  it  is  the 
gold  of  which  Sigurd  rifles  the  dragon  Fafnir, 
and  which  is  to  be  his  own  destruction  ;  that 
fatal  gold  which  passes  into  the  hands  of  hia 
murderers,  in  order  to  prove  their  death  at  the 
banquet  of  the  grasping  Attila. 

The  object  of  wars,  the  end  of  heroic  expe- 


*  See  the  forms  of  entnnce  into  the  German  ComptiT>:sn 
ship,  translated  by  me  in  the  notes  to  my  Introduc.  a  I'ffitt 
Univcrs. 

t  Priscus,  in  Corp.  Histor.  Byzantinae,  p.  40. 

j  "Durch  sines  Libes  Sterche  er  zeit  in  menegin  Lnnt." 
Der  J^'ilirliuin-en  .Vot.  87. 

Cornelius,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  appears  in  his  admira 
ble  frescoes  to  have  remembered  the  German  Nibelungen 
rather  than  the  Scandinavian  Edda  and  8:11;  is. 

§  See  the  admirable  article  by  M.  Ampere  in  the  Rrrnu 
des  Deux  J\[ondes,  August  1st,  1833. 

||  See  the  voyage,  or  rather  the  epopee  of  Edgar  Quinet 
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ditions,  are  gold  and  woman — heroic,  with  re- 
gard to  the  exertion,  for  love  with  this  people 
exercises  none  of  its  softening  qualities.  Wo- 
man's grace  consists  in  her  strength  and  colos- 
sal size.  Reared  hy  a  man,  by  a  warrior, 
(wonderful  coldness  of  the  Germanic  tempera- 
ment!*) arms  are  familiar  to  the  virgin's  hand. 
To  win  Brunhild,  Siegfried  must  launch  his 
javelin  against  her ;  while  she,  in  the  amorous 
struggle,  must  with  her  strong  hands  make  the 
blood  spirt  out  of  the  ringers  of  the  hero.  In 
primitive  Germany,  woman  was  yet  bowed 
down  to  the  earth  she  cultivated  ;f  she  grew 
up  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  became  the  sharer 
of  the  dangers  of  man,  the  partner  of  his  fate 
in  life  and  death,  (sic  vivendum,  sic pereundum. 
Tacit.)  She  shrinks  not  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, but  coolly  faces  and  presides  over  it,  be- 
coming the  spirit  of  battles,  the  charming  and 
terrible  Valkyria,  who  gathers  the  soul  of  the 
dying  warrior,  as  you  gather  a  flower.  She 
seeks  him  on  the  deathful  plain,  as  the  swan- 
necked  Edith  sought  for  Harold  after  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  or  like  that  courageous  English- 
woman who  turned  over  the  corpses  of  Water- 
loo to  discover  the  body  of  her  youthful  hus- 
band. 


FIRST    INVASION1    OF    THE    EMPIRE    BY    THE    BAR- 
BARIANS.   (A.  D.  375.) 

The  occasion  of  the  first  migration  of  bar- 
barians into  the  empire,J  is  well  known.  Till 
the  year  375,  only  partial  inroads  and  invasions 
had  ccc'irred.  At  that  period,  the  Goths,  worn 
out  with  the  incursions  of  the  Hunnic  cavalry, 
which  rendered  all  cultivation  impossible,  ob- 
tained permission  to  cross  the  Danube  as  sol- 
diers of  the  empire,  which  they  sought  to  de- 
fend and  cultivate.  Converts  to  Christianity, 
they  had  been  already  softened  by  intercourse 
with  the  Romans.  Steeped  in  famine  and  de- 
spair§  by  the  oppression  of  the  imperial  agents, 
they  ravaged  the  provinces  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic  ;  incursions  which  served 
to  humanize  them  the  more,  both  by  the  luxu- 
ries they  enjoyed  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  families  of  the  conquered.  Bought  over  at 
any  price  by  Theodosius,  they  twice  gained  him 
the  empire  of  the  West.  The  Franks  had  at 
first  gained  the  upper  hand  in  this  empire,  as 
the  Goths  had  in  the  others;  and  their  chiefs, 
Mellobaud,  under  Gratian,  Arbogastes,  under 
valentinian  II.,  and  then  under  the  rhetorician 


*  POP  the  opening  of  the  Xialsnjra. — Salvi.in.  (le  Provident. 
1.  vii.  "  The  Goths  are  a  treacherous,  but  chaste  race.  The 
Baxons,  monsters  of  cruelty,  but  marvels  of  chastity." 

t  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  15.  "The  intrepid  warrior,  who  in 
the  field  braved  every  danger,  becomes  in  time  of  peace  a 
listless  jlopgard.  The  management  of  his  house  and  lands 
he  lo.-i  vr-s  to  the  women,  to  the  old  men,  and  to  the  infirm 
part  of  his  family." 

J  The  great  work  of  Ausrustin  Thierry  on  the  invasions  of 
the  barbarians  is  anxiously  looked  for.  The  subject  is  han- 
(•ie'l  in  my  History  of  the  Rorrnn  Empire. 

(,  Hieron.  Chron.    Ad  rebellionem  fame  eoacti  sunt. 


Eugenius  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple, were,  in  point  of  fact,  emperors.* 

In  this  prostration  of  the  empire  of  the  West, 
which  yielded  itself  up  to  the  barbarians,  the 
old  Celtic  populations,  the  indigenes  of  Gaul 
and  of  Britain,  rose  up  and  chose  their  own 
rulers.  Maximus,  who  as  well  as  Theodosiusf 
was  a  Spaniard,  was  raised  to  the  empire  by 
the  legions  of  Britain,  (A.  D.  383.)  He  landed 
at  St.  Malo  with  a  swarm  of  islanders,  and 
defeated  the  troops  of  Gratian,  who,  with  his 
Frankish  chief,  Mellobaud,  was  put  to  death. 
These  British  auxiliaries  settled  in  our  Armo- 
rica  under  their  conan  or  chief,  Meriadec,  or 
rather,  Murdoch,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
first  count  of  Brittany.J  Spain  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Spaniard  Maximus,  and  this  able 
prince  soon  wrested  Italy  from  the  young  Va- 
lentinian II.,  the  brother-in-law  of  Theodosius. 
Thus  the  whole  west  was  united  by  an  army, 
partly  composed  of  Britons,  and  commanded 
by  a  Spaniard. 

It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Germans^  that 
Theodosius  triumphed  over  Maximus.  His 
army,  consisting  principally  of  Goths,  invaded 
Italy, ||  while  the  Frank,  Arbogastes,  effected  a 
diversion  through  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 
The  latter  chief  remained  all-powerful  under 
Valentinian  II.,  got  rid  of  him,  and  reigned 
three  years  in  the  name  of  the  rhetorician  Eu- 
genius ;  and  it  was  likewise  to  the  Goths  that 

*  Zosim.  1.  iv.  ap.  Script.  R.  Fr.  i.  584.  "  Arboftastes  was 
of  consequence  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  boldly  to  the 
king,  and  even  to  prevent  the  execution  of  any  orders  that 
struck  him  as  being  improper  or  unbecoming." — Paul.  Oros. 
1.  vii.  c.  35.  "  He  dared  to  raise  Eugenius  to  the  purple,  and 
give  him  the  name  of  emperor,  reserving  the  power  to  him- 
self."— Prosper.  Aquitan.  ann.  394.  Marcellin.  Chron.  ap. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  640. 

Hunc  sibi  Germinus  famulum  delegerat  exul, 
(Him  the  German  exile  chose  for  servant,) 
is  the  contemptuous  language  of  Claudian,  iv.  Cons.  Honor. 
74. 

t  Zosimus,  iv.  47. — Socrat.  iv. — Sulpicius  Severus  (Dialog, 
ii.  c.  7)  says  of  him,  that  "  he  would  have  been  a  perfecl 
man,  could  he  have  rejected  the  crown,  or  abstained  from 
civil  war." — Some  authors  state  that  he  was  elected  emperoi 
against  his  will.  Paul.  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  34,  &c. 

(Sulpicius,  Gibbon  observes,  had  been  his  subject.) — 
TRANSLATOR. 

t  Triiuls  of  the  island  of  Britain.  "The  leaders  of  the 
third  conjoint  expedition  from  the  island  were  Ellen,  power 
ful  in  battle,  and  Cynan,  his  brother,  lord  of  Meiriadog  in 
Armorica,  where  they  obtained  lands,  power,  and  sove- 
reignty, from  the  emperor  Maximus,  as  the  purchase  of 
their  support  against  the  Romans.  .  .  .  None  of  them  re- 
turned ;  but  they  remained  there,  and  in  Vstre  Gyvaelwg, 
where  they  established  themselves." — In  462,  a  bishop  of  the 
Bretons  attended  the  council  of  Tours. — In  468,  Anthemius 
summoned  to  his  aid  twelve  thousand  British  auxiliaries. 
They  were  commanded  by  Riothamus,  one  of  the  indepen- 
dent kings,  or  chieftains,  of  Britain,  who  sailed  up  the 
Loire,  and  established  his  quarters  in  Berry.  Jornnndes,  de 
Reb.  Geticis,  c.  45. — Turner  (Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  p. 
282)  thinks  that  the  Britons  did  not  settle  in  Armorica  till 
the  year  532,  the  date  assigned  to  that  event  by  the  chroni 
cle  of  Mont  St.  Michel. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  a  constant  flow  and  ebb  of  emigra- 
tion, induced  by  motives  of  commerce,  and  especially  of 
religion,  took  place  between  Great  Britain  and  Armurica. 
(See  Ca:sar.)  The  only  question  about  which  there  can  be 
any  dispute,  is  the  date  of  emigration  for  the  purpose  of  con 
quc-t. 

§  Maximus  also  had  Germans  in  his  pay.  Giliboo,  roL  T 
p.  47. 

||  Id.  ibid.  p.  54. 
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Theodosius  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  victory 
over  this  usurper.* 

Under  Honorius,  the  rivalry  of  the  Goth 
Alarc  and  of  the  Vandal  Stilicho  deluged  Italy 
for  ten  years  with  blood.  The  Vandal,  appoint- 
ed guardian  of  Honorius  by  Theodosius,  had 
the  emperor  of  the  West  in  his  power.  The 
Goth,  nominated  to  the  command  of  vhe  pro- 
vince of  Illyria  by  Arcadius,  empe'  ••  of  the 
East,  vainly  solicited  from  Honorii.e  permis- 
sion to  repair  thither.  Meanwhile,  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain  recovered  their  independence 
under  the  Briton,  Constantine.  The  revolt  of 
one  of  this  emperor's  generals,!  and,  perhaps, 
the  rivalry  between  Spain  and  Gaul,  prepared 
the  way  for  that  ruin  of  the  new  Gallic  em- 
pire, which  was  consummated  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Honorius  and  the  Goths.  Ataulph, 
Alaric's  brother,  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius ;  and  his  successor,  Wallia,  made 
Toulouse  the  head-qnarters  of  his  bands,  em- 
ployed as  a  federal  militia  in  the  service  of  the 
empire,  (A.  D.  411.)  However,  that  empire 
soon  no  longer  needed  a  militia  in  Gaul,  but 
voluntarily  abandoning  the  province,  as  it  had 
already  given  up  Britain,  concentrated  itself  in 
Italy — there  to  expire.  In  proportion  as  it 
contracted  its  limits,  the  Goths  enlarged  theirs, 
occupying  in  the  space  of  half  a  century  Aqui- 
taine  and  the  whole  of  Spain. 

The  dispositions  of  these  Goths  towards 
Gaul  were  any  thing  but  hostile.  In  their  long 
passage  through  the  empire  they  had  learned  to 
view  with  wonder  and  respect  the  prodigious 
fabric  of  Roman  civilization,  frail  and  ready 
to  crumble  away,  undoubtedly,  but  still  standing 
and  in  its  splendor  ;  and,  after  the  first  brutal 
excesses  of  invasion,  simple  and  docile,  they 
had  submitted  themselves  to  the  discipline  of 
the  conquered  ;  and  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs 
sought  as  its  highest  object  the  title  of  restorers 
of  the  empire — a  fact  proved  by  the  following 
memorable  words  of  Ataulph  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  : 

"  I  remgnber,"  says  a  writer  of  the  fifth 
century,  "having  heard  the  blessed  Jerome  re- 
late at  Bethlehem  his  having  heard  from  a 
citizen  of  Narbonne  who  had  risen  to  high 
offices  under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  was, 
moreover,  a  religious,  wise,  and  grave  man, 
and  who  had  enjoyed  in  his  native  city  the 
friendship  of  Ataulph,  that  the  king  of  the 
Goths,  who  was  a  high-hearted  and  large- 
minded  man,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
his  warmest  ambition  at  first  had  been  to  an- 
nihilate the  name  of  Rome,  and  to  erect  out 
of  its  ruins  a  new  empire,  to  be  called  the 
Gothic,  so  that,  to  employ  the  terms  commonly 
used,  all  that  had  been  ROMANIA  should  be- 
come GOTHIA,  and  he  himself  play  the  same 

*  The  post  of  honor  was  assigned  them  in  the  battle, 
Id.  ibid.  p.  82. 

t  Gerontius,  who  had  commanded  in  Spain  during  the 
absence  of  Constantino's  son.  Zosirw.  1.  vi.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i. 
586  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  ib.  603. 


part  that  Caesar  Augustus  formerly  did.  But 
that  becoming  convinced  by  experience  thai 
the  Goths  were  incapable,  from  their  stubborn 
barbarism,  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  without 
which  a  republic  ceases  to  be  a  republic,  he 
had  resolved  to  seek  glory  by  devoting  the 
might  of  the  Goths  to  the  integral  re-establish- 
ment and  even  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  so  that  he  might  be  regarded  by 
posterity  as  the  restorer  of  that  empire  which 
he  found  himself  unable  to  transplant.  In  this 
view  he  abstained  from  war,  and  devoted  his 
best  care  to  the  cultivation  of  peace."* 

The  quartering  of  the  Goths  on  the  Roman 
provinces  was  no  new  or  strange  fact.  The 
emperors  had  long  had  barbarians  in  their  pay, 
who,  under  the  name  of  guests,  lodged  and 
lived  with  the  Roman  ;  and  the  presence  of 
these  new-comers  was,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
signal  benefit,  by  completing  the  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  tyranny,  for  the  agents  of  the 
treasury  gradually  withdrawing,  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  empire  ceased  of  itself;  and  the 
curiales,  restricted  henceforward  to  the  local 
administration  of  the  municipalities,  found 
themselves  relieved  from  the  loads  with  which 
the  central  government  had  weighed  them 
down.  It  is  true  that  the  barbarians  took  pos- 
session of  two-thirds!  of  the  land  in  the  cantons 
where  they  settled  ;  but,  considering  the  quan- 
tity of  land  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation, this  must  have  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  an  inconsiderable  grievance. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  barbarians  appear  to  have 
entertained  scruples  with  respect  to  such  forci- 
ble assumption  of  property,  and  to  have  indem- 
nified the  Roman  proprietors.  Paulinus,  the 
poet,  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  through 
the  final  success  of  Ataulph,  and  had  retired  to 
Marseilles,  mentions  his  surprise  at  receiving 
one  day  the  value  of  one  of  his  estates,  which 
had  been  sent  him  by  its  new  owner.  J 

The  Burgundians,  who  established  them- 
selves westward  of  the  Jura,  about  the  period 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Goths  in  Aquitaine 
were,  perhaps,  a  still  milder  race.  "  The  good- 
nature, which  is  one  of  the  present  character- 
istics of  the  Germanic  race,  was  early  displayed 
by  the  Burgundians.  Before  their  entrance 
into  the  empire,  they  very  generally  pursued 
some  trade,  and  were  carpenters  or  cabinet- 
make  rs :  they  supported  themselves  by  their 
labor  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  and  were  thus 
free  from  that  twofold  pride  of  the  warrior 
and  of  the  idle  proprietor,  which  nourished 
the  insolence  of  the  other  barbarian  conquerors. § 
.  .  .  .  Established  as  masters  in  the  domains  of 


*  P.  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  43.  The  passage  has  been  quoted  and 
translated  by  Thierry,  Lettres  sur  PHistoire  de  France,  vi. 

t  The  Heruli  and  Lombards  contented  themselves  with  a 
thiru. 

J  Faulinus,  in  Eucharist,  v.  564-581,  ed.  1681,  in  8vo.— 
See  also  1'Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  363-369. 

§  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  30.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  604.  Quippe  wa- 
nes fere  sunt  fabri  lignarii,  et  ex  hac  arte  mercedem  capiente* 
semctipsos  alunt. 
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the  Gallic  landowners,  and  having  received,  or 
taken,  urder  color  of  hospitality,  two-thirds  of 
the  land,  and  a  third  of  the  slaves,  or,  probably, 
what  amounted  to  a  half  of  the  entire  property, 
they  scrupled  usurping  any  thing  more,  and  did 
not  treat  the  Roman  as  their  farmer,  or,  to  use 
the  German  phrase,  as  their  lide,  but  as  their 
equal ;  and  even  experienced,  when  in  com- 
pany with  the  rich  senators,  their  co-proprietors, 
something  of  the  conscious  embarrassment  of 
men  of  inferior  birth  who  have  suddenly  risen 
up  in  the  world.  When  quartered  as  soldiers 
in  a  handsome  mansion,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
masters  of  it,  they  did  what  they  saw  done  by 
the  Roman  clients  of  their  noble  host,  and  as- 
sembled in  the  morning  at  his  levee."*  The 
poet  Sidonius  has  left  us  a  curious  picture  of  a 
Roman  house  in  the  occupation  of  barbarians, 
whom  he  represents  as  troublesome  and  coarse, 
but  in  nowise  ill-inclined: — "From  whom  do 
you  ask  a  hymn  to  the  joyous  Venus  1  From 
one  beset  with  the  long-haired  bands,  who  has 
to  endure  the  dissonant  German  tongue,  and  to 
force  a  melancholy  smile  at  the  songs  of  the 
gorged  Burgundian,  who  smears  his  locks  with 
rancid  butter  the  while.  .  .  .  Happy  man !  thou 
art  not  condemned  to  see  this  army  of  giants, 
who  come  to  salute  you  before  daybreak,  as  if 
you  were  their  grandfather  or  their  foster- 
father.  The  kitchen  of  Alcinous  would  not 
suffice  to  feed  the  swarm — but  enough  said — 
silence  ;  what  if  my  verses  should  be  deemed  a 
satire  !"f 

The  Germans  who  had  settled  in  the  empire 
with  the  permission  of  the  emperor  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  peaceful  possessors  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them.  Those  same  Huns,  who 
had  formerly  forced  the  Goths  to  cross  the 
Danube,  drew  with  them  the  other  Germans 
who  had  remained  in  Germany,  and  both  crossed 
the  Rhine.  Here  is  the  barbarian  world,  rent 
into  its  two  forms — the  band,'  already  estab- 
lished on  the  soil  of  Gaul,  and  which,  more  and 
more  won  over  to  Roman  civilization,  J  adopts, 
imitates,  and  defends  it ;  and  the  tribe,  the 
primitive  and  antique  form,  more  affined  to  the 
genius  of  Asia,  which  flocks  after  the  Asiatic 


*  Aug.  Thierry,  Lettres  sur  1'IIUt.  de  France,  vi. 
f  Sidon.  Apollin.  carmen  xii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  811 : — 

Laudantem  tetrico  subinde  vnltu, 

Quod  Burgundio  cantat  esculentus, 

Infundens  acido  comam  butyro. 

***** 

Quern  non  ut  vetnlum  patris  parentem, 
Nutricisque  virum,  die  nee  orto. 
Tot  tantique  petunt  simul  gigantes. 

J  Procopius  contrasts  the  Goths  with  the  Germans.  De 
Bello  Gothico,  1.  iii.  c.  33,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  41.— Paul.  Oros. 
np.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  "  By  the  mercy  of  God,  all  became  Chris- 
tians and  Catholics,  and,  submitting  themx'lves  to  our 
priests,  lead  a  calm  and  innocent  life,  treating  the  Gauls  not 
us  subjects,  but  as  Christian  brethren." 

(In  the  foregoing  passage,  Orosius  refers  to  the  Burgun- 
diams,  wno  obtained  a  permanent  seat  in  Gaul  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century.  The  learned  editor  of  the 
Ster.  R.  Fr.  observes  on  this  passage,  tint  "The  Burgun- 
jians,  some  years  afterwards,  turning  Arians,  grievously  op- 
pressed the  Gauls.")— TRANSLATOR 


cavalry,  and  comes  to  demand  a  share  in  the 
empire  from  her  sons,  who  have  forgotten  her. 

It  is  a  remarkable  singularity  in  our  history 
that  the  two  great  invasions  of  Europe  by  Asia 
— that  of  the  Huns  in  the  fifth  century,  and  that 
of  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth — should  both  have 
met  with  their  repulse  in  France.  The  Goths 
were  the  principal  actors  in  the  first  victory  , 
the  Franks  in  the  second. 

Unfortunately,  great  obscurity  hangs  over 
both  these  events.  The  leader  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Huns,  the  famous  Attila,  appears  in  tra- 
dition less  like  an  historical  personage  than  a 
vague  and  terrible  myth,  the  symbol  and  me- 
morial of  wholesale  slaughter.  His  true  eastern 
name,  Etzel,*  signifies  something  vast  and 
powerful,  a  mountain,  a  river,  and,  m  particular, 
the  Volga,  that  immense  river  which  separates 
Asia  from  Europe.  This  is  also  the  aspect  of 
Attila  in  the  Nibelungen — powerful,  formidable, 
but  indefinite  and  vague,  destitute  of  all  human 
qualities,  as  indifferent  and  void  of  moral  sym- 
pathies as  nature,  hungry  as  the  elements,  and 
as  devouring  as  fire  and  water."f 

The  existence  of  Attila  would  be  doubtful 
were  not  all  the  writers  of  the  fifth  century  agreed 
on  the  point,  and  if  Priscus  had  not  told  us 
with  terror  that  he  had  seen  him,  and  described 
to  us  the  table  of  Attila — terrible  even  in  his- 
tory, although  we  do  not  find  it  decked  out 
there,  as  in  the  Nibelungen,  with  the  obsequies 
of  a  whole  race.  But  it  is  a  great  spectacle  to 
see  seated  there,  in  the  lowest  place,  and  be- 
neath the  chiefs  of  the  lowest  barbarian  hordes, 
the  sad  ambassadors  of  the  emperors  of  the 
East  and  West.£  While  mimes  and  buffoons 
excite  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  the  barbarian 
warriors,  Attila,  serious  and  grave,  and  gather- 
ed up  in  his  short  and  thick  frame,  with  flat- 
tened nose,  and  his  broad  forehead  pierced  with 
two  burning  holes,^  revolves  gloomy  thoughts, 

*  "  Etzel,  Atzel,  Athila,  Athela,  Ethela.— Atta,  Atti,  Aetti, 
Vater,  signify  in  almost  all  languages,  and  especially  in  those 
of  Asia,  father,  judge,  chief,  king.  It  is  the  root  of  the  names 
of  the  king  of  the  Marcomanni,  Attalus;  of  the  Moor,  At- 
tala;  of  the  Scythian,  Atheas;  of  Attalus  of  Pergamus;  of 
Atalrich,  Eticho,  Edico.  But  it  has  a  deeper  and  wider 
meaning.  ATTILA  is  the  name  of  the  Volga,  of  the  Don,  of 
a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Einsiedeln,  and  a  general 
name  for  mountain  and  river.  Thus  it  may  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  ATLAS  of  the  Greek  myths."  Jac.  Grimm. 
Altdeutsche  Wiilder,  i.  C. 

t  We  frequently  read  in  Prisons  and  Jornandes,  of  both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  pacifying  him  by  presents.  (Priscus, 
in  Corp.  Histor.  Byzrtntina?,  i.  72.  "frtij^firj  TW  TAfj$£i  rwv 
iufwv. — By  force  of  presents,  Genseric  determined  him  to 
invade  Gaul. — A.S  reparation  for  an  attempt  on  his  life,  he 
demanded  an  increase  of  tribute,  &c.) — In  the  Wilkina- 
Saga,  c.  87,  he  is  called  the  most  avaricious  of  men ;  and  it 
was  by  holding  out  to  him  hopes  of  a  treasure,  that  Chriera- 
liild  prr^uaded  him  to  admit  his  brothers  into  his  palace. 

+  Priscus,  (in  Corp.  Histor.  Byzantinte,  i.  GG,)  describing 
their  reception,  states  "  that  they  were  seated  on  the  left 
hand,  and  Beric,  a  Scythian  chieftain,  had  precedence  of 
them."  The  right  hand  was  esteemed  the  most  honor- 
able. 

$  Jornandes,  De  Rebus  Getic.  ap.  Duchesne,  i.  230 :  "  A 
l:ir;:o  head,  a  swarthy  complexion,  small  deep-seated  eyes, 
a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  a  short  square  body;  in  fine,  he  displayed  all  the 
signs  of  his  origin." — Amm.  Marcell.  xxxi.  1.  "The  Huna 
you  would  compare  to  beasts  on  two  legs,  or  10  those 
misshapen  figures,  the  Termini,  which  are  placed  on  oof 
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as  he  passes  his  hands  through  the  hair  of  his 
young  son.  There  they  sit,  those  Greeks  who 
come  even  into  the  lion's  den,  to  lay  snares  for 
him !  He  knows  all  ;  but  is  satisfied  with  re- 
turning the  emperor  the  purse  with  which  he 
had  thought  to  purchase  his  death,  and  with 
addressing  him  this  overwhelming  message  : — 
"Attila  and  Theodosius  are  sons  of  very  noble 
fathers.  But  Theodosius,  by  paying  tribute,  is 
fallen  from  his  nobility,  and  has  become  Attila's 
slave.  It  is  not  fit  that  he  should  conspire 
against  his  master,  like  a  vile  serf." 

He  disdained  all  other  vengeance  ;  but  ex- 
acted some  thousand  ounces  of  gold  the  more. 
When  payment  of  the  tribute  was  not  made  to 
the  day,  the  following  notice,  delivered  by  a 
slave,  sufficed  to  secure  its  immediate  trans- 
mission :  "  Attila,  my  lord  and  thy  lord,  is  com- 
ing to  see  thee.  He  orders  thee  to  get  a  palace 
ready  for  him  in  Rome."* 

And  what  would  have  been  the  gain  to  this 
Tartar  to  have  conquered  the  empire  ]  He 
could  not  have  breathed  in  its  walled  cities  or 
marble  palaces.  Better  did  he  love  his  wooden 
village,  with  its  huts  adorned  with  paint  and 
hangings,  and  its  thousand  kiosks,  flaunting  in 
a  hundred  different  colors,  scattered  in  the  green 
meadows  of  the  Danube.  Thence  he  yearly 
took  his  departure  with  his  innumerable  cavalry, 
a.id  the  German  hands  which  followed  him  whe- 
ther they  would  or  not.  At  enmity  with  Ger- 
many, he  yet  made  use  of  Germany.  His  ally, 
the  Vend  Genseric,  who  had  settled  in  Africa,! 
was  the  enemy  of  Germany.  The  Vends  hav- 
ing turned  aside  from  Germany  through  Spajn, 
and  changed  the  Baltic  for  the  Mediterranean, 
infested  the  south  of  the  empire  while  Attila 
laid  waste  the  north.  The  Vend  Stilicho's 
hatred  of  the  Goth,  Alaric,  reappears  in  Gen- 
seric's  hate  of  the  Goths  of  Toulouse.  He 
sought  in  marriage,  and  then  cruelly  mutilated 
the  daughter  of  their  king.  He  called  Attila 
against  them  into  Gaul.  A  contemporary  his- 
torian (of  slight  authority,  it  is  true)  states  that, 
his  countryman  -ZEtius,J  general  of  the  Western 
empire,  had  also  invited  his  presence,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Goths  and  Huns  might  extermi- 
nate each  other.  Attila's  path  was  marked 
by  the  ruin  of  Metz  and  of  numeroua  other 
cities.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  impres- 


bridges." — Jornandcs,  c.  24.  "They  are  fearfully  swarthy; 
their  face  a  shapeless  lump,  (if  I  may  so  speak,)  rather  than 
a  human  countenance,  and  having  two  dots  for  eyes." 

(Gibbon,  quoting  the  same  passage,  observes,  "Jornandes 
draws  a  strong  caricature  of  a  Calmuck  face."}— TRANS- 
LATOR. 

*  Chronic.  Alexandrin.  p.  734. 

t  Jomandes,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  22.  "  By  lavish  presents, 
Genseric  induces  Attila  to  fall  on  the  Visigoths,"  &c. 

J  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Ft.  1.  163.  "Gaudentins, 
./Etius's  father,  was  a  man  of  the  first  -ank  in  the  province 
of  Scythia." — Jornandes  (ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  22)  says  that  "  he 
was  descended  from  the  valiant  Mresii,  and  born  in  Doros- 
toram." — /V.tiiK  had  been  a  hostige  to  the  Huns.  (Greg. 
Tur.  loc.  cit.)  Orestes,  the  father  of  Augustnlas,  the  last 
emperor  of  the  West,  and  the  Hun,  Edecon,  the  father  of 
}doacer,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  figure  among  ihe  ambassu- 
<ors  of  Alti'a.  See  the  account  given  by  Prisons. 


sion  left*  by  this  terrible  event,  from  the  nume. 
rous  legends  that  grew  out  of  it.  Troyes  wai 
saved  by  the  morits  of  St.  Lupus.  God  took 
St.  Servatius  to  himself  to  spare  him  the  grief 
of  seeing  the  ruin  of  Tongres.  Paris  was  saved 
by  the  prayers  of  St.  Genevieve  ;f  and  Orleans 
stoutly  defended  by  Bishop  Anianus.  This  holy 
man,  while  the  battering-ram  was  shaking  the 
walls,  asked,  in  the  midst  of  his  prayers,  whe- 
ther any  thing  was  seen  coming.  Twice  he  was 
answered,  no  ;  but  on  asking  the  third  time,  he 
was  told  that  a  small  cloud  was  visible  in  the 
horizon — it  was  the  Goths  and  Romans  who 
were  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  citizens.  J 

Idatius  gravely  asserts  that  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Goths,  with  their  king,  Theodoric,  fell  in 
a  battle  with  Attila,  near  this  town.  His  son 
Thorismond  burns  to  avenge  him  ;  but  the  pru- 
dent zEtius,  who  equally  feared  the  triumph  of 
either  party,  seeks  Attila  under  cover  of  night, 
and  tells  him — "  You  have  destroyed  but  the 
smallest  part  of  the  Goths,  who  will  bear  down 
upon  you  to-morrow  in  such  multitudes,  that 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  escape  ;"  and,  in  his 
gratitude,  Attila  presents  him  with  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  Then,  repairing  to  Thorismond, 
^Etius  tells  a  similar  tale  to  him  ;  and,  besides, 
awakens  his  fears  that  if  he  does  not  hasten  his 
return  to  Toulouse,  his  brother  will  usurp  his 
throne.  For  this  good  advice,  Thorismond,  in 
his  turn,  gives  him  ten  thousand  solidi ;  and 
both  armies  quickly  take  opposite  routes. $ 

The  Goth,  Jornandes,  who  wrote  a  century 
afterwards,  does  not  fail  to  add  to  the  fables  of 
Idatius  ;  but  he  gives  all  the  glory  to  the  Goths, 
and  attributes  the  employment  of  treachery,  not 
to  ^Etius,  but  Attila — all  whose  enmity  is  di- 
rected against  the  king  of  the  Goths,  Theodo- 
ric. |j  Attila  is  represented  as  leading  into 
Gaul  the  collective  barbarians  of  the  North  and 
trip  East  ;^f  and  a  frightful  battle  is  delivered 
between  the  whole  Asiatic,  Roman,  and  Ger- 
man world,  three  hundred  thousand  of  whose 

*  Italy  retained  as  sensible  an  impression  of  the  invasion 
of  the  same  barbarian.  In  a  battle,  fought  at  the  very  gates 
of  Rome,  both  parties  were  said  to  have  perished  to  a  man  ; 
"but  their  spirits  rose,  and  fought  with  unwearied  fury  for 
three  days  and  three  nights."  Damascius,  ap.  Phot.  Bibi 
p.  1039. 

t  According  to  the  legend,  it  was  on  his  retreat  from  Or- 
leans that  Attila  massacred  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  of 
Cologne. 

J  Greg.  Tnr.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  Aspicite  de  muro  civitatis,  si  Dei 
miseratio  jam  succurrat.  .  .  .  Aspicite  iterum,  &c. 

$  Idatius,  ap.  Fredeg.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  46-i.  The  extracts 
given  by  Fredegarius  are  regarded  with  suspicion. 

||  Jornandes,  c.  36.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  23. 

if  See  Jornandes,  ibid.,  and  the  notes  of  the  editors. — 
"  The  greater  part  of  the  army  collected  by  jEiins  in  vlaul 
must  have  been  composed  of  Franks,  supposed  by  the 
modems  to  have  been  Salians,  and  subjects  of  Meroveus; 
of  Ripnarii,  also  of  Frankish  race ;  of  Saxons,  settled  at 
Bayeux  ;  of  Burgundians,  who  had  established  thcii  mon- 
archy, forty  years  before,  near  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  of  Snr- 
matians,  who  had  passed  into  Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  greal 
barbaric  invasion  in  406;  of  Alanl  or  Orleans,  or  of  Valence: 
of  Tayfales  of  Poitou ;  ofBrehons,  cantoned  in  Rhatia;  of 
Armoricans,  soldiers,  perhaps,  from  the  provinces  which 
had  shaken  off  the  yoke;  and  of  l,eti,  or  veteran  Imrba 
rians,  whose  services  had  been  rewarded  with  a  gift  of 
lands,  granted  on  condition  of  their  defending  them."  SU 
mondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  i.  156,  who  cites  Jornandes,  e.  36 
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bodies  strew  the  field.  Attila,  in  danger  of 
being  forced  in  his  camp,  rears  an  immense 
funeral  pile  of  the  saddles  of  his  cavalry,  and 
takes  his  station  by  it,  torch  in  hand,  ready  to 
fire  it.* 

In  this  recital,  however,  there  is  one  fearful 
circumstance,  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  On 
both  sides,  the  combatants  were,  for  the  most 
part,  brethren, — Franks  against  Franks,  Ostro- 
goths against  Visigoths. f  After  so  long  a  sepa- 
ration, these  tribes  meet  only  to  fight  and  slaugh- 
ter each  other..  This  circumstance  is  touch- 
ingly  alluded  to  in  the  Nibelungen,  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  wife  of  Attila,  the  Margrave 
Riidiger,  shedding  big  tears,  attacks  the  Bur- 
gundians  whom  he  loves,  and  in  his  duel  with 
Hagen,  lends  him  his  buckler. J  Still  more 
pathetic  is  the  song  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadu- 
brand. The  father  and  son,  who  have  been 
many  years  separated,  meet  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  son  does  not  recognise 
the  father,  and  the  bitter  alternative  left  to  the 
latter  is  to  slay  his  son  or  perish. § 

*  Jornandes,  c.  40 :  ....  Equinis  sellis  construxisse  py- 
ram,  sescque,  si  adversarii  irnimperent,  flammis  injicere 
voluisse. — In  the  Nibelungen,  Chriemhild  fires  the  four 
corners  of  the  hall  in  which  her  brothers  are. 

t  The  Visigoths,  with  their  king  Theodoric,  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans  ;  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Opidie 
were  with  the  Huns.  It  was  an  Ostrogoth  who  slew  Theo- 
doric. 

t  "  Wie  gerne  ich  dir  wcere  gut  mit  minem  Schilde, 
Torsi'  ich  dir'n  bieten  vor  Chriemhilde  ! 
Doch  nim  du  in  hin,  Hagene  unt  trag'  en  an  den  hant : 
Hei,  soldestu  in  fiiren  heim  in  der  Burgunden  lant!" 
Der  Jftbelungen,  Jfot.  888-892. 
I  would  willingly  give  you  my  buckler, 
If  I  durst  offer  it  you  before  Chriemhild— 
It  matters  not — take  it,  Hagen — bear  it  on  thy  arm : 
Ah !  mayst  thou  bear  it  to  thy  home,  to  the  land  of 

the  Burgundians! 

§  The  song  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand  was  discovered 
»nd  published  in  1812  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  who  refer  it 
to  the  eighth  century.  1  cannot  refrain  from  giving  here 
this  venerable  monument  of  primitive  German  literature. 
It  has  been  translated  by  M.  Gley,  (Langue  des  Francs, 
1814,)  and  by  M.  Ampere,  (Etudes  Hist,  de  Chateaubriand.) 
I  venture  to  offer  a  new  version: — "  I  have  heard  tell  that 
one  day,  while  the  battle  was  raging,  Hildibraht  and  Ha- 
thubraht,  father  and  son,  defied  each  other.  .  .  .  They  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  their  armor  and  surcoats,  put  on  their 
girdles,  buckled  their  swords,  and  marched  against  each 
other.  '  Who  is  thy  father  among  the  people  V  asks  the 
wise  and  noble  Hildibraht,  '  and  of  what  ra  :*  art  thou  ?  If 
you  will  tell  me,  I  will  give  you  a  coat  .'  mail  of  triple 
links.  I  know  every  race  of  man.'  Hathubraht,  son  of 
Hildibraht,  replied,  'The  old  and  wise  of  former  days  told 
me  that  Hildibraht  was  my  father;  I  am  Hathubraht.  One 
day  he  fled  to  the  East  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Othachr, 
(Odoacer  7)  He  went  with  Theothrich  (Theodoric  ?)  and  a 
train  of  followers.  Leaving  a  young  wife  sitting  in  his 
house,  an  infant  son,  and  an  armor  without  a  master,  he 
went  to  the  East.  The  misfortunes  of  my  cousin  Dietrich 
increasing,  and  all  deserting  him,  he  was  ever  at  the  head 
of  his  people,  and  his  sole  joy  was  battle.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  still  lives.'  '  God  of  heaven,  lord  of  man,'  exclaims 
Hildibraht,  '  suffer  not  those  who  are  thus  connected  to  do 
battle  '.'  He  then  takes  from  his  arm  a  bracelet  which  had 
been  the  gift  of  the  king,  lord  of  the  Huns.  '  Allow  me,' 
he  said,  '  to  offer  this  to  thee.'  Hathubraht  replied,  '  \Vith 
the  javelin  only  can  I  receive  it,  and  point  to  point !  Old 
Hun,  vile  spy,  thou  wouldst  deceive  me  by  thy  words.  In 
n  moment  I  launch  my  javelin  at  thee.  Old  man,  didst 
thou  hope  to  take  me  in  7  They  have  told  me,  they  who 
•ailed  to  the  West,  on  the  sea  of  the  Vends,  that  Hildibraht, 
ion  of  Hecriliraht,  fell  in  a  great  battle  there.'  Then  re- 
plies Hildibraht,  son  of  Heeribraht,  '  I  see  by  thy  armor 
that  thou  art  not  a  noble  chief,  that  thou  hast  not  yet  con- 
quered. .  .  .  Alas  !  what  a  fate  is  mine  !  Sixty  summers 
sml  sixty  winters  have  I  been  wandering  a  banished  and 
txpatriated  man.  Ever  have  I  been  seen  in  the  thick  of 


Attila  withdrew  ;  but  the  empire  could  take 
no  advantage  of  his  retreat.  Who  then  re- 
mained masters  of  Gaul  1  apparently  the  Goths 
and  Burgundians.  These  people  could  not  fail 
to  have  invaded  the  central  countries,  which, 
like  Auvergne,  persisted  in  remaining  Roman. 
But  were  not  the  Goths  themselves  Roman  ' 
Their  kings  chose  their  ministers  from  the  con- 
quered. Theodoric  II.  employed  the  pen  of 
the  ablest  man  of  Gaul,  and  was  proud  to  have 
the  elegance  of  the  letters  written  in  his  name 
admired.  The  declaimer,  Cassiodorus,  waa 
minister  to  the  great  Theodoric,  the  adopted 
son  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths who  had  settled  in  Italy.  The  learned 
Amalasontha,  Theodoric's  daughter,  spoke 
Greek  and  Latin  fluently  ;  and  her  cousin,  hus- 
band, and  murderer,  Theodatus,  affected  the 
language  of  a  philosopher. 

The  Goths  had  succeeded  but  too  well  in  re- 
constructing the  empire.  With  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  imperial  administration,  all  its  abu- 
ses had  followed.  Severe  regulations  in  favor 
of  the  Roman  landed  proprietors  had  kept  up 
slavery.  Imbued,  from  their  long  sojourn  in 
the  East,  with  the  tenets  current  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  Goths  had  brought  thence  the  Arian- 
ism  of  the  Greeks,  by  which  Christianity  was 
reduced  to  mere  philosophy,  and  the  Church 
made  a  pendent  of  the  State.  They  were  de- 
tested by  the  Gallic  clergy,  whom  they  suspect- 
ed, not  without  cause,*  of  calling  in  the  Franks, 

the  battle :  never  has  an  enemy  taken  me  or  held  me 
chained  in  his  fort.  And  now,  either  my  beloved  son  must 

Fierce  me  with  his  sword,  hew  me  down  with  his  axe,  01 
become  his  murderer.  Undoubtedly,  it  may  be,  if  thy 
arm  is  strong,  that  thou  mayst  take  his  armor  from  a  man 
of  heart,  and  despoil  his  corpse  :  do  it,  if  thou  hast  the 
right ;  and  may  he  be  the  most  infamous  of  the  men  of  the 
East  who  shall  dissuade  thee  from  the  combat  thon  desirest. 
Brave  companions,  judge  of  your  valor,  who  to-day  will 
best  hurl  the  javelin,  who  dispose  of  the  two  armors.* 
Thereupon  the  sharp  javelins  flew,  and  buried  themselves 
in  the  bucklers  ;  then  they  came  hand  to  hand,  their  stone 
axes  sound,  ringing  heavily  on  the  white  shields.  Their 
bodies  were  somewhat  shaken,  not,  however,  their  limbs." 
&c.  &c. 

*  "  When  fear  of  the  Franks  filled  these  parts,  and  there 
was  a  general  and  vehement  longing  for  them  to  seize  the 
kingdom,  the  Burgundians  began  to  suspect  the  holy  Aprun- 
culus,  bishop  of  Langres ;  and  growing  daily  worse  affected 
towards  him,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  privately  dealt 
with.  This  being  reported  to  him,  he  left  Dijon  at  night, 
and  repairing  to  Auvergne,  was  made  bishop  there. — At  this 
time  many  of  the  Gauls  greatly  desired  the  Franks  to  be 
rulers  over  them ;  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Uuintianus, 
bishop  of  Rhodez,  in  Aquitaine,  was  expelled  that  city;  for 
they  said  to  him,  '  Because  thy  desire  is  to  the  Franks,  that 
they  may  rule  over  this  land.'  .  .  .  Scandal  having  arisen 
betwixt  him  and  the  citizens,  the  latter  insinuated  to  the 
Goths  who  tarried  there  that  he  wished  to  subject  them  to 
the  sway  of  the  Franks;  whereupon  they  took  counsel  to> 
kill  him.  When  this  was  told  to  the  man  of  God,  rising  by 
night,  and  fleeing  from  Rhodez,  he  came  to  Auverg»e. 
There  he  was  kindly  entreated  by  the  good  bishop  Euphra 
sius;  and  when  Apollinarius  departed  this  life,  and  news 
was  brought  to  king  Theodoric,  he  ordered  the  holy  Quin- 
tianus  to  be  elected  in  his  stead,  saying,  'He  was  ejected 
from  his  city  out  of  his  zeal  for  us.'  At  this  time  C'lovis 
reigned  in  some  cities  of  Gaul ;  and  hence  the  Goths,  enter- 
taining a  suspicion  that  this  pontiff  desired  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  Franks,  banished  him  to  Toulouse,  where  he 

died Volusianus,  the  seventh  bishop  of  Tours,  nnd 

Verus,  the  eighth,  being  suspected  by  the  Goths  of  favoring 
the  aforesaid  cause,  ended  their  lives  in  exile."  Greg.  Tnr. 
1.  ii.  c.  23.  36 ;  I.  x.  c.  31.  See  also  c.  26,  and  V  t.  I'nt.  ap 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  t.  iii.  p.  408. 


First  hint  oi  tlie  Inquisition. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 


The  orthodox  clergy  support 
tlie  l''mnk.s. 


vhe  barbarians  of  llic  north.  The  same  suspi- 
cions were  entertained  by  the  milder  Burgun- 
dians  ;  and  this  common  distrust  rendered  the 
government  daily  more  severe  and  tyrannical. 
It  is  known  that  the  Gothic  law  derived  the 
first  hint  of  the  inquisition  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  imperial  courts.* 

CONFEDERATION    OF    THE    FRANKS. 

The  Franks  were  the  more  longed  for,  that 
no  one,  perhaps,  knew  what  they  were.f  They 
were  not  a  people,  but  a  confederation,  which 
varied  in  its  members  as  it  fluctuated  in  its  in- 
fluence, but  which  must  have  been  powerful  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  under  Mello- 
baud  and  Arbogastes.  At  this  period  the 
Franks  had  indisputably  large  possessions  in 
the  empire.  Under  the  name  of  Franks,  Ger- 
mans of  every  race  composed  the  best  troops 
of  the  imperial  armiesj  and  the  body-guard  of 
the  emperor.^  Floating  between  Germany  and 
the  empire,  they  generally  declared  against 
the  other  barbarians,  whose  irruptions  into  Gaul 

*  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  1. 

f  The  Franks  had  invaded  Gaul  in  254,  during  the  rei^n 
of  OallienU'!,  and  had  made  their  way  through  Spain  as  far 
as  Mauritania.  (Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  646;  Aurel.  Victor,  c.  33.) 
In  277,  Probus  twice  defeated  them  oa  the  Rhine,  and 
settled  numbers  of  them  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  d  \ring  voyage  of  these  pirates  is  well  known.  Tired  of 
exile,  they  set  sail  in  order  to  revisit  their  beloved  Rhine, 
and,  plundering  on  their  way  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Sicily,  landed  peaceably  in  Frisia  or  Batavia.  (Zosimu.s,  i. 
666.) — In  293,  Constantius  transported  a  colony  of  Franks 
into  Gaul. — In  358,  Julian  drove  the  Chamavians  beyond 
the  Rhine,  and  subjected  the  Salians.  &c. — Clovis  (Hlodwig) 
defeated  SyagrUis  in  436. — Gres.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  9:  "It  is  gen- 
erally held  that  these  same  Franks  came  from  Pannonia, 
ami  first  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine ;  and  that  then, 
crossing  the  river,  they  passed  over  into  Thuringia." 

t  For  instance,  of  the  armies  of  Constantine.  Zosimus, 
i.  \i. ;  Gibbon,  iii.  66. 

$  Aimn.  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  A.  D.  355:  "The  Franks  who  at 
this  time  swarmed  in  the  palace,"  &c.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  the  emperor  Anastasius  sent  Clovis  the  insignia  of 
the  consulship,  the  Frankish  chieftains  were  already  fami- 
liar with  the  Roman  titles  of  honor.  A  little  later  than 
this,  Agathias  terms  the  Franks  the  most  civilized  of  bar- 
barians, and  says  that  dress  and  language  are  all  that  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Romans.  Not  that  their  dress  was 
i  devoid  of  elegance.  "The  young  chief,  Sigismer,"  say 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  "walked,  preceded  or  followed  by 
horses  whose  housings  sparkled  with  jewels.  On  foot,  and 
clad  in  milk-white  silk,  resplendent  with  gold,  and  blazing 
with  purple ;  these  three  colors  harmonized  with  his  hair, 
his  complexion,  and  his  skin.  .  .  .  The  chiefs  around  him 
wore  boots  of  fur ;  their  legs  and  knees  were  bare ;  their 
high  narrow  gowns,  striped  with  various  colors,  hardly 
reached  their  calves,  and  their  sleeves  did  not  fall  below  the 
elbow;  their  green  mantles  were  edged  with  a  scarlet  bor- 
der; their  swords,  suspended  from  the  shoulder  by  a  long 
belt,  girded  their  sides,  around  which  they  wore  skins; 
their  arms  were  an  additional  ornament."  ....  Sidon, 
Apollin.  1.  iv.  epist.  20,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i.  793.  "  In  the  toml: 
of  Childeric  I.,  discovered  in  1653  at  Tournai,  there  were 
fo«nd  a  crystal  globe,  a  style  with  tablets,  and  medals  of 
several  emperors.  His  name  was  traced  round  his  body  in 
Roman  letters.  ...  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  vrr\  kir- 
barous."  Chateaubriand,  Etudes  Historiques,  iii.  2)2. — St 
Jerome  (as  quoted  in  Fredegarius)  thinks  the  Franks,  like 
the  Romans,  descended  from  the  Trojans,  and  refers  their 
origin  to  one  Francio,  a  son  of  Priam  :  "  The  blessed  Jerome 
wrote  of  tho  ancient  Franks  that  Priam  was  their  king,  anc 
that,  when  Troy  was  taken,  half  of  them,  with  Francio  for 
long,  invaded  Europe,  and  settled  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine 
«rith  their  wives  and  children A  long  time  after- 
wards they  were  called  Franks,  they  and  their  chiefs  always 
spurning  foreign  rule."  Fredeg.  c.  2. — The  fondness  with 
which  this  tradition  was  welcomed  Jy  the  middle  ages  is 
well  known. 


succeeded  theirs.  They  opposed,  though  un. 
successfully,  the  great  invasion  of  the  Burgun 
dians,  Suevi,  and  Vandals,  in  406,*  and  many 
of  them  fought  against  Attila.  At  a  later  period 
we  shall  see  them,  under  Clovis,  defeating  the 
Germans  near  Cologne,  and  preventing  their 
crossing  the  Rhine.  Still  pagans,  and  from 
their  roving  life  on  the  frontier  no  doubt  but 
loosely  attached  to  any  religious  system,  they 
must  have  proved  easy  convertites  to  the  clergy 
of  Gaul.  At  this  epoch  the  rest  of  the  barba- 
rians were  Arians  ;  and  they  all  were  of  distinct 
race  and  had  a  distinct  nationality.  The  Franks 
alone,  a  mixed  people,  seemed  hovering  indeci- 
sively on  the  frontier,  ready  to  take  the  impres- 
sion of  any  idea,  influence,  or  religion.  They 
alone  received  Christianity  through  the  Latin 
Church  ;  that  is,  in  its  complete  form,  and  with 
its  lofty  poetry.  Rationalism  may  follow  civi- 
lization ;  but  it  would  only  wither  barbarism, 
dry  up  its  life-blood,  and  strike  it  with  palsy. 
Seated  in  the  north  of  France,  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Europe,  the  Franks  held  their 
ground  against  the  pagan  Saxons,  the  latest 
swarm  from  Germany,  against  the  Arian  Visi- 
goths, and  finally  against  the  Saracens,  all  three 
equally  hostile  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  our  mon- 
archs  have  been  styled  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
Church. 

The  Church  made  the  fortune  of  the  Franks. 
It  would  have  seemed  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Burgundian  monarchy,  the  greatness  of 
the  Goths — masters  of  Spain  and  Aquitaine — 
the  formation  of  the  Armorican  confederations, 
and  that  of  a  Roman  kingdom  at  Soissons  by 
^Egidius,!  must  have  confined  the  Franks  with- 
in the  Carbonarian  forest  between  Tournai  and 
the  Rhine.J  But  they  induced  the  Armoricana 
to  join  their  bands,  at  least  those  settled  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Somtne  and  Seine,fy  and  the  sol- 

*  (Gibbon  (v.  224)  remarks  of  this  invasion:  "This  me- 
morable passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  and 
the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated,  maybe 
considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps;  and  the  barriers,  which  had  so  long  sepa 
rated  the  savage  and  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
were  from  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with  the  ground.") — 
TRANSLATOR. 

t  ("  His  dominions  (Ricimer's)  were  bounded  by  the  Alps ; 
and  two  Roman  generals,  Marcellinus  and  ./Egidius,  main 
tained  their  allegiance  to  the  republic,  by  rejecting  with 

disdain  tho  phantom  which  he  styled  an  emperor 

^Egidius,  the  master-general  of  Gaul,  who  equalled,  or  al 
least  who  imitated,  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome,  proclaimed 
his  immortal  resentment  against  the  assassins  of  his  beloved 
master,  Mnjorian.  A  brave  and  numerous  army  was  at- 
tached to  his  standard;  and  though  he  \v;is  prevented  by 
the  nrts  of  Ricimer,  and  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths,  from 
marching  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  maintained  his  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  beyond  the  Alps,  and  rendered  the 
name  of  A/gidius  respectable  both  in  peace  and  war."  Gib 
bon,  vi.  184-6.) — TRANSLATOR. 

t  During  their  long  stay  in  Belgium,  they  must  neces 
sarily  have  mingled  with  the  indigenes,  and  by  the  time 
of  their  arrival  in  Gaul,  were,  no  doubt,  partly  Belgians. 
(The  Carbonarian  wood  was  tint  part  of  the  great  forest  of 
Ardennes  which  lay  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse.) 
— TRANSLATOR. 

§  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  c.  12,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  30:  "Th« 
Germans  sought  to  fraternize  with  them,  and  the  Arrnori 
cans  were  not  at  all  unwilling,  both  happening  to  be  ChrU 
tians." 
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diers  of  the  empire  as  well,  who  had  remained 
without  a  leader  after  the  death  of  JEgidius  ;* 
but  never  could  their  feebler  forces  have  de- 
stroyed the  Goths,  humbled  the  Burgundians, 
and  repulsed  the  Germans,  had  they  not  every- 
where found  the  clergy  ardent  auxiliaries,  who 
guided  and  lighted  their  progress,  and  gained 
the  country  over  to  them  beforehand. 

See  in  what  modest  terms  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks  of  the  first  advances  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul.  "  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  Chlogion, 
(Clod ion,)  a  powerful  and  distinguished  man  in 
his  country,  was  king  of  the  Franks.  He  held 
his  residence  at  Dispargum,f  on  the  borders  of 
the  Thuringians  of  Tongres.  The  Romans 
likewise  occupied  these  countries ;  that  is, 
southward,  as  far  as  the  Loire.  Beyond  the 
Loire  the  country  belonged  to  the  Goths.  The 
Burgundians,  like  them  attached  to  the  sect  of 
the  Arians,  dwelt  beyond  the  river  Rhone, 
which  runs  by  Lyons.  Chlogion  having  sent 
spies  into  the  town  of  Cambrai,  and  examined 
the  land,  defied  the  Romans,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  that  town  ;  having  remained  in  which 
some  time,  he  conquered  the  land  as  far  as  the 
Somme.  Some  assert  that  king  Meroveus, 
who  had  Childeric  to  his  son,  was  his  descend- 
ant."^ 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  Frankish 
chiefs,  for  instance  this  Childeric,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  son  of  Meroveus  and  father  of  Clovis, 
had  Roman  titles ;  as  was  the  case  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  with  Mellobaud  and  Arbogastes. 
We  see  ^Egidius,  a  Roman  general,  and  par- 
tisan of  the  emperor  Majorian,  and  who  was 
the  enemy  of  the  Goths  and  of  their  creature 
the  emperor  Avitus,  the  Arvernian,  succeeding 
the  Frankish  chief,  Childeric,  who  was  for  a 
time  expelled  by  his  subjects  ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
it  was  not  as  hereditary  and  national  chief,§ 
but  as  general  of  the  imperial  militia.  Chil- 
deric, accused  of  having  violated  some  freeborn 
virgins,  took  refuge  with  the  Thuringians,  and 
carried  off  their  queen.  On  the  death  of  JKgi- 
dius||  he  returned  to  the  Franks ;  and  was  PUC- 

*  Id.  ibid.    "  And  the  Roman  soldiers,  not  being  able  to 


Arians. 

t  (A  village  or  fortress  between  Louvain  and  Brussels.) 
— TRANSLATOR. 

}  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  ap.  Scr.  R.  FT.  ii.  166. 

§  Many  English  and  German  critics  have  come  over  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Abb6  Dubos,  that  royalty  among  the 
Franks  had  no  affinity  with  the  German  monarchies,  but 
was  a  mere  imitation  of  the  imperial  governors,  pratsid.es, 
fcc.  See  Palgrave,  Upon  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Vol.  i.  183?.— The  Franks  attempted,  though  ineffectually, 
to  defend  the  frontiers  against  the  great  invasion  of  the  bar- 
Oarians,  in 4015,  and  at  various  intervals  they  obtained  grants 
of  land  as  Roman  soldiers.  Sismondi,  i.  174.— Finally,  the 
Benedictines  say  in  their  preface,  (Scr. R.Fr.  i.53:)  "There 
is  nothing,  either  in  the  history  or  laws  of  the  Franks, 
which  can  warrant  the  inference  that  the  Gauls  were  de- 
spoiled of  a  portion  of  their  Ian  Is  to  form  Salic  lands  for  the 
Pranks." 

Ii  (Gibbon  relates  the  circumstance  somewhat  differently: 
'  The  Franks,  who  had  punished  with  exile  the  youthful 
follies  ot  Childeric,  elected  the  Roman  general  for  their 
kin;,';  liis  vanity,  rather  than  his  ambition,  was  gratified  by 


ceeded  by  his  son,  Clovis,  who  in  his  turn  tri- 
umphed over  the  patrician  Syagrius,  son  of 
^Egidius.  Defeated  at  Soissons,  Syagrius  flies 
to  the  Goths,  who  deliver  him  up  to  Clovis, 
(A.  D.  486.)  Subsequently,  the  latter  is  invest- 
ed with  the  insignia  of  the  consulship  by  A-ia- 
stasius,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

CLOVIS    EMBRACES    CHRISTIANITY.       (A.  D.  496.) 

Clovis  was  still  only  chief  of  the  petty  tribe 
of  the  Franks  of  Tournai,  when  numerous  bands 
of  Suevi,  under  the  designation  of  All-men, 
(Alemanni,)  threatened  to  pass  the  Rhine. 
The  Franks,  as  usual,  flew  to  arms,  to  oppose 
their  passage.  In  similar  emergencies  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  were  accustomed  to  unite  under 
the  .bravest  chief,*  and  Clovis  reaped  the  honor 
of  the  common  victory.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  his  embracing  the  worship  of  Roman  Gaul, 
which  was  that  of  his  wife  Clotilda,  niece  of 
the  king  of  the  Burgundians.  He  had  vowed, 
he  said,  during  the  battle,  to  worship  the  god 
of  Clotilda  if  he  gained  the  day.  Three  thou- 
sand of  his  warriors  followed  his  example. f 
There  was  great  joy  among  the  clergy  of  Gaul, 
who  thenceforward  placed  their  hopes  of  deliv- 
erance in  the  Franks.  St.  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  and  a  subject  of  the  Arian  Burgundians, 
did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  him — '•  When  thou 
tightest,  it  is  to  us  that  the  victory  is  due."J 
These  words  were  the  subject  of  eloquent  com- 
ment by  St.  Remigius,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  Clovis — "Sicamber,  bow  meekly 
thy  head  ;  adore  what  thou  hast  burnt,  burn  what 
thou  hast  adored. "§  In  this  manner  the  Church 
took  solemn  possession  of  the  barbarians. 

This  union  of  Clovis  with  the  clergy  ol 
Gaul  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  the  Burgundians. 
He  had  already  endeavored  to  turn  to  account 
a  war  between  the  Burgundian  monarchs  Gode- 

that  singular  honor;  and  when  the  nation,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  repented  of  the  injury  which  they  had  ottered 
to  the  Merovingian  family,  he  patiently  acquiesced  in  the 
restoration  of  the  lawful  prince."  Decline  and  Fall,  vi.  186.) 
— TRANSLATOR. 

*  The  following  passages,  collected  by  M.  Guizot,  (Essais 
sur  1'Hlst.  de  France,  p.  103,)  show  how  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent they  were  of  their  kings :  "  If  thou  wilt  not  go  into 
Burgundy  with  thy  brothers,"  say  the  Franks  to  Theodoric, 
"  we  will  leave  thee  there,  and  march  with  them."  Greg. 
Tur.  1.  Hi.  c.  11. — At  another  time,  the  Franks  choose  to 
march  against  the  Saxons,  who  sue  for  peace.  "  Do  not 
obstinately  seek  this  war,  which  will  be  your  ruin,"  says 
Clotaire  I.  to  them ;  "  if  yon  will  go,  I  will  not  follow  you." 
At  these  words  his  warriors  flew  upon  him,  demolished  his 
tent,  forced  him  out  of  it,  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches 
and  threatened  to  slay  him  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal, 
Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  14. — At  first,  the  title  of  king  was  an  empty, 
name.  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Paris,  says  of  an  army  collected 
by  the  great  Theodoric •  "In  this  army  there  were  so  many 
kings,  that  their  number  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  those 
soldiers  who  could  be  maintained  out  of  the  contributions 
levied  on  the  district  in  which  it  was  encamped." 

t  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  31.  Sigcbert  and  Chilperic  do  not 
marry  Brunehault  and  Galsuinth  till  they  h-tve  abjured 
Arianism. — Chlotsinda,  daiii'liter  of  Clotaire  I.;  Ineundis, 
wife  of  Ermengilil ;  and  Bertha,  wife  of  the  king  of  Kent, 
converted  their  husbands. 

t  Cum  pngnatis,  vincimns.  S.  Aviti  epist.  in  append,  a* 
Greg.  Tar. 

$  Mitis  depone  colla,  Sicambcr :  adora  qnod  incendisti, 
incende  quod  adorasti.  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  34 
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gisil  and  Gondebaut,  alleging  against  the  latter 
his  Arianism  and  the  murder  of  Clotilda's  fa- 
ther ;  and  without  doubt  he  had  been  called  in 
by  the  bishops.  Gondebaut  humbled  himself: 
amused  the  bishops  by  promising  to  turn  Ca- 
tholic ;  pave  them  his  children  to  educate  ;* 
and  granted  the  Romans  a  milder  law  than  had 
been  hitherto  accorded  the  conquered  by  any 
barbarian  people.  He  wound  up  these  conces- 
sions by  becoming  tributary  to  Clovis. 

Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  entertain- 
ing a  similar  dread  and  distrust  of  Clovis, 
endeavored  to  propitiate  him,  and  sought  an  in- 
terview with  him  in  an  island  of  the  Loire. 
Clovis  spoke  him  fairly,  but  the  instant  after 
convened  his  Gauls.  "  It  offends  me,"  he  said, 
il  that  these  Arians  possess  the  fairest  portion 
of  the  land.  Let  us  on  them,  and  with  God  to 
aid.  expel  them.  Let  us  seize  their  land.  We 
shall  do  well,  for  it  is  very  good."f  (A.D.  507.) 

Far  from .  encountering  any  obstacle,  he 
seemed  to  be  conducted  by  a  mysterious  hand. 
He  was  led  to  a  ford  in  Vienna  by  a  hart.Jfy 
A  pillar  of  fire  appeared  on  the  cathedral  of 
Poitiers,  for  his  guidance  by  night.  ||  He 
sent  to  St.  Martin  de  Tours^f  to  consult  the 
lots  ;**  and  they  were  favorable  to  him.  On 
his  side,  he  did  not  overlook  the  quarter  whence 
this  assistance  came.  He  forbade  all  plundering 
round  Poitiers.  Near  Tours  he  struck  with  his 
sword  a  soldier  who  was  foraging  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  this  town,  made  sacred  by  the  tomb  of 
St.  Martin.  "  How,"  said  he,  "  can  we  hope 
for  victory,  if  we  offend  St.  Martin  T'ft  After 
his  victory  over  Syagrius,  one  of  his  warriors 
refused  the  king  a  sacred  vase,  which  he 
sought  to  include  in  his  share  of  the  spoil  in 
order  to  dedicate  it  to  St.  Remigius,  the  patron 
saint  of  his  own  church.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, Clovis,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  re- 
view of  his  troops,  snatches  his  francisque 
(Frankish  battleaxe)  from  the  soldier,  and  as 
he  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  splits  his  skull  with  a 
stroke  of  his  own  axe,  exclaiming — "  Remem- 

*  Id.  ibid.  c.  31. 

t  Gesta  regum  Francorum,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  553.  Thier- 
ry, Conqu&te  de  1'Angl.  i.  43. 

J  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 

$  (The  hart  was,  of  course,  white ;  and  the  place  is  still 
called  the  Hart's  ford.)— TRANSLATOR. 

||  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 

IT  Id.  ihid. 

**  ("  His  messengers,"  says  Gibbon,  "were  instructed  to 
remark  the  words  of  the  psalm  which  should  happen  to  be 
chanted  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  entered  the 
church.  These  words  most  fortunately  expressed  the  valor 
and  victory  of  the  champions  of  Heaven,  and  the  applica- 
tion was  easily  transferred  to  the  new  Joshua,  the  new 
Gideon,  who  went  forth  to  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord."  In  a  note  on  this  passage,  Gibbon  adds,  "  This  mode 
of  divination,  by  accepting  as  an  omen  the  first  sacred 
words,  which  in  particular  circumstances  should  bo  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  or  ear,  was  derived  from  the  Pagans; 
and  the  Psalter  or  Bible  was  substituted  to  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  From  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury these  sortcs  sanctorum,  as  they  are  styled,  were  repeat- 
edly condemned  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  repeatedly 
practised  by  kings,  bishops,  and  saints."  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  vi.  p.  333.) — TRANSLATOR. 

ft  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  37.  "  Et  ubi  erit  spes  Victoria,  si 
ieutus  Alartinus  offeuditui  ?" 


her  the  vase  at  Soissons."*  So  zealous  a  de- 
fender of  the  goods  of  the  church  could  not  fail 
to  find  her  a  powerful  help  towards  victory  , 
and,  in  fact,  he  overcame  Alaric  at  Vougle, 
near  Poitiers,  advanced  as  far  as  Languedoc, 
and  would  have  marched  further  had  not  the 
great  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Italian  Ostrogoths, 
and  father-in-law  of  Alaric  II.,  covered  Pro- 
vence and  Spain  with  an  arrny,  and  saved  the 
remainder  of  his  kingdom  for  the  infant  son  oi 
the  latter,  who,  on  the  mothers  side,  was  his 
own  grandson. 

The  invasion  of  the  Franks,  so  evidently  de- 
sired by  the  heads  of  the  Gallo-Roman  popula- 
lation,  in  other  words,  by  the  bishops,  added 
momentarily  to  this  confused  state  of  things. 
The  historic  notices  which  remain  to  us  of  the 
immediate  results  of  so  varied  and  complicated 
a  revolution  are  scanty :  but  nowhere  have 
they  been  more  happily  divined  and  analyzed 
than  in  the  following  passages  of  M.  Guizot's 
Cours  d'Histoire,  (t.  i.  p.  297)  : — 

"  Invasion,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  inva- 
sions, were  essentially  partial,  local,  and  mo- 
mentary events.  A  band  arrived,  generally 
small  in  number — the  most  powerful,  those 
which  founded  kingdoms,  for  instance,  that  of 
Clovis,  did  not  number  more  than  from  five  to 
six  thousand  men,  while  the  entire  Burgun 
dian  nation  did  not  exceed  sixty  thousand — it 
rapidly  traversed  a  narrow  line  of  ground,  rav- 
aged a  district,  attacked  a  city,  and  then  either 
withdrew  with  its  booty,  or  settled  within  a  li- 
mited range  so  as  to  avoid  too  great  a  disper- 
sion. We  know  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  such  events  take  place  and  pass  away. 
Houses  are  burnt,  lands  laid  waste,  harvests 
carried  off,  men  slain  or  led  into  captivity,  and 
but  a  brief  time  after  all  this  mischief  has  been 
done,  the  waves  cease,  their  furrows  are  effaced, 
individual  sufferings  are  forgotten,  and  society 
returns,  apparently  at  least,  into  its  ancient 
channel.  Such  was  the  course  of  affairs  in 
Gaul  in  the  fifth  century. 

"  But  we  also  know  that  human  society — 
that  form  of  it  which  deserves  the  name  of  a 
people — does  not  consist  of  a  number  of  iso- 
lated and  passing  existences  thrown  into  simple 
juxtaposition.  Were  it  nothing  more,  the  in- 
vasions of  the  barbarians  would  not  have  pro- 
duced the  impression  traced  on  the  records  of 
the  time.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  num- 
ber both  of  places  and  of  individuals  who  suf- 
fered from  them,  was  far  inferior  to  that  ot 
those  untouched  by  their  ravages.  But  man's 
social  life  is  not  confined  to  the  material  space 
or  to  the  mere  moment  of  time  in  which  it 
passes.  It  ramifies  into  the  many  relations  it 
has  contracted  in  many  localities,  and  not  only 
into  them,  but  into  those  which  it  may  contract, 
or  may  form  an  idea  of.  It  embraces  not  alone 
the  present,  but  the  future.  Man  lives  on  a 
thousand  points  which  he  does  not  inhabit,  and 

*  Grec.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  28. 
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.n  a  thousand  moments  yet  in  the  womb  of 
time  ;  and  if  this  expansion  of  his  existence 
suffer  compression,  if  he  is  compelled  to  con- 
tract himself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
material  and  actual  existence,  and  isolate  him- 
self both  as  regards  space  and  time,  social  life 
is  a  truncated  and  lifeless  corpse. 

u  This  was  the  result  of  the  invasions — of 
those  apparitions  of  barbarous  bands,  brief,  it  is 
true,  and  limited,  but  ever  renewed,  every- 
where possible,  and  always  threatening.  They 
destroyed,  1st,  all  regular,  customary,  easy 
correspondence  between  different  parts  of  a 
territory  ;  2dly,  all  security  and  prospect  for 
the  future.  They  broke  the  bonds  which  unite 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  interrupted 
the  regular  pulsations  of  a  whole  social  exist- 
ence. They  isolated  men,  and  the  days  of 
each  man.  In  many  places  and  for  many  years, 
the  aspect  of  the  country  might  remain  the 
same  ;  but  the  organization  of  society  felt  the 
blow,  its  limbs  fell  from  each  other,  its  mus- 
cles were  nerveless,  the  blood  no  longer  cir- 
culated freely  or  surely  in  its  veins,  the  evil 
burst  out  sometimes  in  one  point,  sometimes  in 
another — a  town  was  plundered,  a  road  render- 
ed impracticable,  a  bridge  broken  down,  this  or 
that  communication  ceased,  cultivation  was  put 
a  stop  to  in  this  or  that  district — in  a  word,  the 
organic  harmony  and  general  activity  of  the 
social  body  were  daily  interfered  with  and  dis- 
turbed, and  every  day  impelled  the  general 
paralysis  and  dissolution. 

"  The  term  had  come  of  all  those  ties  by 
which  Rome,  after  unnumbered  efforts,  had  ac- 
complished the  union  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  globe — of  that  great  system  of  administra- 
tion, taxes,  recruitment,  public  works  and  roads. 
Of  all  these,  there  only  remained  those  portions 
which  could  subsist  isolated  and  locally — that 
is  to  say,  the  ruins  of  municipal  government. 
The  people  betook  themselves  to  the  towns,  in 
which  they  continued  to  govern  themselves 
nearly  on  the  same  system  as  before,  with  the 
same  privileges,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
same  institutions.  A  thousand  circumstances 
prove  this  concentration  of  society  in  the  towns. 
One,  which  has  been  but  little  noticed  during 
he  Roman  government,  is  the  constant  recur- 
ence,  both  in  the  laws  enacted  and  in  history, 
of  '  governors  of  provinces,  officers  with  con- 
sular power,  correctores,  presidents,'  who  are 
ever  on  the  scene.  In  the  sixth  century  their 
name  occurs  less  frequently  ;  but  we  still  find 
dukes  and  counts  named  as  governing  pro- 
vinces. The  barbarian  kings  strove  to  succeed 
to  the  Roman  form  of  government,  to  keep  up 
the  same  officers,  and  direct  power  into  the 
same  channel  ;  but  their  success  is  incomplete 
and  disorderly.  Their  dukes  are  rather  mili- 
tary than  political  chiefs  ;  the  governors  of 
provinces  are  evidently  no  longer  of  the  same 
importance,  and  play  a  different  part.  It  is 
the  governors  of  the  towns  who  figure  in  his- 
tory Most  of  those  counts,  whose  exactions 


under  Chilperic,  Gontran,  and  Theodebeit,  are 
related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  are  counts  of 
towns,  established,  side  by  side  with  their 
bishop,  within  the  precinct  of  their  walls.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  province  has 
disappeared  ;  but  it  is  disorganized,  unsubstan- 
tial, and  all  but  a  phantom.  The  city,  the  pri- 
mitive element  of  the  Roman  world,  is  almost 
the  sole  survivor  of  its  ruin." 

The  fact  is,  a  new  organization  is  on  the  evo 
of  gradual  formation,  of  which  the  city  will  not 
be  the  sole  element,  and  in  which  the  country, 
which  went  for  nothing  in  ancient  times,  will, 
in  its  turn,  take  a  place.  Centuries  will  be 
required  to  establish  this  new  order  of  things. 
Still,  from  the  time  of  Clovis,  it  was  prepared 
from  afar  by  the  consummation  of  two  impor- 
tant events. 

On  one  hand,  the  unity  of  the  barbarian  army 
was  secured.  By  a  series  of  treacheries, 
Clovis  effected  the  death  of  all  the  petty  kings 
of  the  Franks.*  The  Church,  preoccupied  by 
the  idea  of  unity,  applauded  their  death.  "  He 
succeeded  in  every  thing,"  says  Gregory  of 
Tours,  "  because  he  walked  with  his  heart  up- 
right before  God."f  St.  Avitus,  bishop  of 

*  "  He  secretly  sent  word  to  the  son  of  Sigebert  the 
Lame,  king  of  Cologne,  '  Thy  father  grows  old,  and  halts 
on  his  bad  foot.  Were  he  to  die,  his  kingdom  and  my 
friendship  would  be  thine.'  ....  Chloderic,  buoyed  up  by 

these  hopes,  had  his  father  assassinated And  Clovis 

sent  him  word,  'I  thank  thee  for  thy  good  will,  and  pray 
thee  to  show  thy  treasures  to  my  ii.essengers,  and  then 
take  all  thyself.'  Chloderic  said,  '  Here  is  the  chest  in  which 
my  father  heaped  up  his  gold.  They  replied,  '  Plunge  thy 
arm  down  to  the  bottom,  to  see  how  much  it  is ;'  and  when 
he  did  so,  and  was  stooping  down,  one  of  them  raised  his 
axe  and  split  his  skull. — Clovis,  apprized  of  the  death  of 
Sigebert  and  his  son,  repairs  to  Cologne,  assembles  the  in- 
habitants, and  says,  'I  am  nowise  concerned  in  these 
things.  I  cannot  shed  the  blood  of  my  relatives,  for  it  is 
forbidden.  But  since  these  things  have  happened,  I  will 
give  you  counsel,  which  you  can  take  if  you  like.  Come  to 
me;  let  me  protect  you.'  The  people  applaud,  shouting 
and  clashing  their  bucklers,  and  raising  him  on  the  shield, 
elect  him  king. — He  then  inarched  against  Chararic  .... 
made  him  and  his  son  prisoners,  and  caused  the  hair  of 
both  to  be  cut  off.  Chararij;  weeping,  his  son  said  to  him, 
'This  foliage  has  been  cut  from  a  green  stem,  it  will  grow 
and  flourish  quickly.  Would  to  God  that  he  who  has  done 
this  may  perish  as  quickly.'  These  words  being  reported  to 
Clovis  ....  he  ordered  both  to  be  beheaded.  On  their 
death  he  seized  their  kingdom,  treasures,  and  people.— 

Ragnacair  was  at  this  time  king  at  Cambrai Clovis 

having  had  bracelets  and  baldrics  made  of  false  gold  (it  was 
only  brass,  gilt)  gave  them  to  the  great  vassals  of  Ragnacair 
that  they  might  conspire  against  him.  .  .  .  Ragnacair  was 

defeated,  and  made  prisoner  with  his  son  Richair 

Clovis  said  to  him,  '  Why  hast  thou  disgraced  thy  family 
by  suffering  thyself  to  be  fettered  ?  better  have  died ;'  and 
lifting  his  axe,  he  buried  it  in  his  head.  Then,  turning  to 
Ilichair,  he  said,  '  Iladst  thou  helped  thy  brother,  he  would 
not  have  been  in  chains ;'  and  he  slew  him  in  the  same 
manner. — Rignomer  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  in  the 

town  of  Mans Having  slain  on  this  wise  many  other 

kings  and  his  nenrest  kindred,  he  extended  his  authority 
over  the  whole  of  Gaul.  Finally,  one  day,  assembling  his 
people,  he  spnke  as  follows  of  the  relatives  whom  he  had 
butchered,  '  Unhappy  that  I  am,  left  like  a  traveller  in  the 
midst  of  strangers,  I  have  no  relative  to  befriend  me  in  the 
day  of  adversity !'  But  this  was  not  for  sorrow  at  their 
death.  He  only  held  this  language  through  cunning,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  he  had  still  any  relative  left,  in 
order  that  he  might  destroy  him."  Greg.  Tur.  I.  ii.  c.  42. 

t  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ii.  c.  40  :  Prosternebat  enim  nnotidla 
Deus  hostes  ejus  sub  manu  ipsius  et  augebnt  rrjrnum  cjus. 
eo  quod  ambularet  recto  corde  cnram  eo,  et  faceret  qnm 
plariM  emnt  in  oculis  ejus.— These  sanguinary  praises  ni« 
surprising  in  an  historinn,  who  in  every  other  nan  of  hii 
work  exhibits  great  gentleness  and  humanity  of  disposition. 


Favor  shown  by  Clovis 
to  the  Church. 
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Vienne,  had  in  like  manner  congratulated  Gon- 
debaut  on  the  death  of  his  brother — which  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Burgundy.  The 
deaths  of  the  Frankish,  Visigoth,  and  Roman 
chiefs,  united  under  one  and  the  same  head 
the  whole  of  western  Gaul  from  Batavia  to  the 
Narbonnese. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clovis  allowed  the  Church 
the  most  unbounded  right,  of  asylum  and  pro- 
tection. At  a  period  that  the  law  had  ceased 
to  protect,  this  recognition  of  the  power  of  an 
order  which  took  upon  itself  the  guardianship 
and  security  of  the  conquered,  was  a  great 
step.  Slaves  themselves  could  not  be  forced 
from  the  churches  where  they  had  taken  ref- 
uge. The  very  houses  of  the  priests  were  ac- 
counted asylums,  like  the  temples,  to  those  who 
should  appear  to  live  with  them*  A  bishop 
had  only  to  make  oath  that  a  prisoner  was  his, 
to  have  him  immediately  given  up. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  easier  for  the  chief  of 
the  barbarians  to  grant  these  privileges  to  the 
Church,  than  to  cause  them  to  be  respected. 
The  case  of  Attalus,  carried  into  slavery  so 
far  from  his  country,  and  then  rescued  as  by  a 
miracle,!  testifies  the  insufficiency  of  eccle- 
siastical protection.  But  it  was  some  advance 
to  have  the  abstract  right  recognised.  The  im- 
mense property  secured  by  Clovis  to  the  church- 
es, particularly  to  that  of  Reims,  whose  bishop 
is  said  to  have  been  his  principal  counsellor, 
must  have  given  vast  extension  to  this  salutary 
influence  of  the  Church.  To  place  property  in 
ecclesiastical  keeping  was  to  subtract  it  from 
violence,  brutality,  and  barbarism. 

KATE  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  CLOVIS. 

On  the  death  of  Clovis,  (A.  D.  511,)  his  four 
sons,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  barbarians, 
all  became  kings.  Each  remained  at  the  head 
of  one  of  those  military  lines,  which  had  been 
traced  in  Gaul  by  the  successive  encampments 
of  the  Franks.  Theoderic  held  his  residence 
at  Metz — his  warriors  being  settled  in  Austra- 
sia,  or  eastern  France,  and  Auvergne.  Clotaire 
kept  court  at  Soissons,  Childebert  at  Paris,  and 
Clodomir  at  Orleans  :  the  three  latter  also 
shared  Aquitaine  among  them. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  the  land  but  the 
army  which  was  divided  ;  and,  from  its  nature, 
this  division  could  not  fail  to  be  an  unequal  one. 
The  barbarian  warriors  must  often  have  de- 
serted one  chief  for  the  other,  and  have  flocked 
to  him  whose  courage  and  military  skill  prom- 
ised the  greatest  share  of  booty  ;  and,  therefore, 

*  Qui  cum  illis  in  dorao  ipsorum  consistcre  videbantur. 

.  .  Ue  ceteris  quidein  ciptivis  laicis,  &c.  Epist.  Clodoviei 
ad  episc.  Gall.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  iv.  54. — This  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  Clovis  on  the  occasion  of  his  war  with  the  Goths. 

t  Greg.  Tur.  Hi.  15. — The  story  is  translated  by  Augustin 
Thierry,  in  his  Lettres  sur  1'Hist.  do  France. — On  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject  in  Gaul  under  the  kings  of  the  first 
race,  consult  tne  learned  memoir  of  M.  Naudet. 

(Thn  English  reader  will  find  the  story  of  Attilus  in 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  pp.  3G6,  369.)— TRA.NS- 
VATO* 


when  Theodebert,  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  in- 
vaded Italy  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  followed  by  al- 
most all  the  Franks,  and  that  many  other  bar- 
barians as  well,  attracted  by  them,  swelled  his 
ranks. 

The  Franks  acquired  so  much  renown  from 
the  rapid  conquest  of  Clovis — with  the  causes 
of  which  we  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted — 
that  most  of  the  barbarian  tribes  chose  to  ally 
themselves  with  them  ;  as  it  formerly  happened 
to  the  followers  of  Attila.  The  most  hostile 
races  of  Germany,  the  Germans  of  the  south 
and  of  the  north,  the  Suevi  and  the  Saxons, 
became  federate  with  the  Franks.  So  did  the 
Bavarians.  Alone,  in  the  midst  of  these  na- 
tions, the  Thuringians  rejected  this  amalgama- 
tion, and  were  overwhelmed.*  At  this  period, 
the  Gallic  Burgundians  appeared  more  capable 
of  resistance  than  in  the  time  of  Clovis.  Their 
new  king,  St.  Sigismund,  the  pupil  of  St.  Avi- 
tus,  was  orthodox  and  beloved  by  his  clergy  : 
thus  the  pretext  of  Arianism  could  no  longer 
be  advanced.  But  the  sons  of  Clovis  oppor- 
tunely remembered  that  forty  years  previously, 
their  maternal  grandfather  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Sigismund.  Clodomir  and  Clotaire 
defied  him  to  battle,  and  threw  him  into  a  well, 
which  was  then  filled  up  with  stones.  But 
Clodomir's  victory  drew  down  ruin  on  his  fam- 
ily, for  he  perished  in  the  engagement,  and  so 
left  his  children  without  a  protector. 

"  While  queen  Clotilda  held  her  residence  at 
Paris,  Childebert,  perceiving  that  all  his  moth- 
er's affections  went  to  the  sons  of  Clodomir, 
became  jealous  of  them,  and  fearing  that  her 
favor  might  secure  them  a  share  of  the  king- 
dom, he  privily  sent  the  following  message  to 
his  brother  Clotaire  : — '  Our  mother  is  taking 
care  of  the  sons  of  our  brother,  and  seeks  to 
give  them  the  kingdom.  You  must  come  di- 
rectly to  Paris,  and  we  will  consult  what  to  do 
with  them — whether  to  cut  off  their  hair  so  as 
to  reduce  them  to  the  rank  of  subjects,  or  to  kill 
them,  and  make  an  equal  division  of  our  broth- 
er's kingdom.'  Rejoiced  hereat,  Clotaire  came 
to  Paris.  Childebert  had  already  spread  a  ru- 
mor that  the  two  kings  had  agreed  to  raise  the 
children  to  the  throne.  They  sent  then,  in  their 
joint  name,  to  the  queen,  who  abode  in  the 
same  city,  and  said  to  her,  '  Send  us  the  chil- 
dren, that  we  may  seat  them  on  the  throne.' 
Filled  with  joy,  and  unsuspicious  of  their  arti- 
fice, after  she  had  given  the  children  to  eat  and 
drink,  she  sent  them,  saying,  '  I  shall  think 
that  I  have  not  lost  my  son,  if  I  see  you  suc- 
ceed to  his  kingdom.'  The  children  went,  but 
were  immediately  seized,  and  separated  from 
their  servants  and  nurses,  and  shut  up  apart— 
the  servants  in  one  place,  the  children  in  an- 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  in.  c.  7. — In  Hess  and  Franconia,  thej 
broke  on  the  wheel,  or  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  thei» 
wagons,  more  than  two  hundred  young  girls,  and  then 
gave  their  limbs  to  their  dogs  and  hawks.— See  the  speec* 
of  Theoderic  to  his  soldiers,  ibid. 
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other.  Then  Childebert  and  Clotaire  sent  Ar- 
cadius,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  to 
the  queen,  carrying  scissors  and  a  bare  sword. 
When  he  had  come  to  the  queen,  he  showed 
them  to  her,  saying,  '  0  most  glorious  queen, 
thy  sons,  our  lords,  are  waiting  to  know  thy 
will  as  to  the  treatment  of  those  children  :  order 
whether  they  shall  have  their  hair  cut  off,  or  be 
slain.'  Affrighted  at  this  message,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  transported  with  violent  wrath  at 
the  sight  of  that  bare  sword  and  scissors,  she 
gave  way  to  her  indignation,  and,  not  knowing 
in  her  grief  what  she  said,  imprudently  replied 
— '  If  they  are  not  to  be  raised  to  the  throne, 
I  had  rather  see  them  dead,  than  shorn  of 
their  locks.'  But  Arcadius,  caring  little  for 
her  grief,  and  not  troubling  himself  to  divine 
her  real  wishes,  hastily  returned  to  those  who 
had  sent  him,  and  said,  '  You  have  the  queen's 
leave  to  go  on  with  what  you  have  begun  ; 
she  desires  you  to  fulfil  your  wishes.'  On 
this,  Clotaire,  seizing  the  eldest  child  by  the 
arm,  threw  him  down,  and  plunging  his  dagger 
into  his  arm-pit,  slew  him  cruelly.  At  his 
cries,  his  brother  cast  himself  at  Childebert's 
feet,  and  clasping  his  knees,  exclaims  with 
tears,  '  Help  me,  kindest  father,  that  I  die  not 
as  my  brother.'  Then  Childebert,  his  face 
bathed  with  tears,  says  to  Clotaire, '  I  entreat 
thee,  dearest  brother,  to  have  the  goodness  to 
grant  me  his  life.  If  thou  wilt  not  kill  him, 
I  will  give  thee  for  his  ransom  whatsoever 
thou  shall  ask  1'  But  Clotaire,  overwhelming 
him  with  reproaches,  says,  '  Cast  him  far  from 
thee,  or  thou  shall  certainly  die  in  his  stead. 
'Tis  thou  who  hast  stirred  me  to  this  thing, 
and  art  thou  so  ready  to  break  thy  pledge]' 
At  these  words,  Childebert  repulsed  the  child, 
and  flung  him  towards  Clotaire,  who  caught 
him,  and  plunging  his  dagger  in  his  side,  slew 
mm  as  he  had  done  his  brother.  They  then 
slew  the  servants  and  nursl  ?,  and,  when  they 
were  dead,  Clotaire,  mounting  on  horseback, 
rode  off  without  the  slightest  remorse  at  having 
murdered  his  nephews,  and  repaired  with  Chi  - 
debert  to  the  faubourgs.  The  queen,  ordering 
their  little  bodies  to  be  laid  on  a  litter,  con- 
veyed them,  with  many  hymns  and  an  immense 
train  of  mourners,  to  St.  Peter's  church,  where 
both  were  interred  with  like  ceremony.  One 
was  ten,  the  other  seven  years  of  age."* 

Theoderic,  who  had  not  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Burgundy,  led  his  followers  into  Au- 
vergne.  "  I  will  lead  you,"  he  had  told  his 
soldiers,  "  into  a  land  where  you  will  find  as 
much  money  as  you  can  covet,  and  where  you 
may  seize  in  abundance,  flocks,  slaves,  and  ap- 
parel."! Indeed,  this  was  the  only  province 
which  had  escaped  the  general  plunder  of  the 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iii. — A  third  son  of  Clodomir's  escaping, 
and  taking  refuge  in  a  monastery,  became  St.  Clodoald,  or 
Bt.  Cloud. 

t  Ubi  aurum  et  argentum  accipiatis,  quantum  vestra 
potest  desiderare  cupiditas.  de  qua  pecora,  fcc.  Greg.  Tor 
.  iii.  c.  11. 


West.  Tributary,  first  to  the  Goths,  then  to 
he  Franks,  it  preserved  the  right  of  governing 
tself.  The  Apollinarii,  the  ancient  leaders  of 
the  Arvernian  tribes,  who  had  valiantly  defend- 
ed their  country  against  the  Goths,  felt  on  the 
approach  of  the  Franks  that  they  would  lose 
jy  the  exchange,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 

oths  at  Vougle.*  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  favored  the  Franks.  St. 
Quintin,  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  the  personal 
nemy  of  the  Apollinarii,  seems  to  have  dehr- 
ered  the  citadel  of  that  town  into  their  hands  ; 
and  the  Franks  slew  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
altar  a  priest,  of  whom  he  thought  fit  to  com- 
plain. 

The  bravest  of  these  Frank  kings  was  The- 
odeberl,  son  of  Theoderic,  chief  of  those  east- 
ern Franks,  whose  ranks  were  constantly  re- 
ruited  from  all  the  Wargi  of  the  German 
tribes.  He  flourished  at  the  time  the  Greeks 
and  Goths  were  contending  for  Italy.  The 
whole  policy  of  the  Byzantines  consisted  in  op- 
posing to  the  Ilomanized  barbarians,  the  Goths, 
barbarians  who  had  remained  utterly  barbarous. 
The  victories  of  Belisarius  and  of  Narses  were 
gained  by  means  of  Moors,  Slaves,  and  Huns  ; 
both  Greeks  and  Goths  equally  hoped  to  turn 
the  Franks  to  account  as  auxiliaries.  They 
knew  not  the  men  they  had  called  in.  (A.  D. 
539.)  The  Goths  hasten  to  meet  Theodebert 
on  the  threshold  of  Italy.  He  falls  upon  them, 
and  cuts  them  to  pieces.  The  Greeks  on  this 
make  sure  of  him  ;  and  are  massacred  in  like 
manner.f  The  finest  towns  of  Lombardy  are 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  such  ruthless  waste  com- 
mitted that  the  Franks  are  reduced  to  starva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  deserl  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, and  faint  under  the  sun  of  the  south,  in  the 
marshy  plains  of  the  Po.  Numbers  perished 
there  ;  but  those  who  managed  to  return  were 
so  laden  with  booty  as  to  induce  a  new  expedi- 
tion, which  shortly  after  set  out  under  the 
leading  of  a  Frank  and  a  Sueve,  overran  Italy 
as  far  as  Sicily,  and  destroyed  more  than  it 
gained.  The  climate  did  justice  on  the  bar- 
barous invader;^  and,  at  the  same  time,  Theo- 
debert died  in  Gaul,fy  at  the  moment  he  was 
preparing  to  swoop  down  on  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  invade  the  empire  of  the  East — 
yet  Justinian  was  his  ally,  and  had  ceded  him 
all  the  rights  of  the  empire  over  southern  Gaul.|| 

*  Greg.  Tur.  I.  iii.  Gesta  Reg.  Franc,  c.  17. 

t  Trocop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  25. 

}  Theodebert's  expedition  was  not  the  last  attempt  marie 
by  the  Franks  on  Italy.  In  584,  "  King  Childebert  invaded 
Italy,  which  the  Lombards  learning,  and  fearing  defeat  at 
his  hands,  they  recognised  him  as  their  lord,  made  him 
many  presents,  and  vowed  submission  and  fidelity.  Having 
attained  his  object,  he  returned  into  Gaul,  and  put  an  army 
in  movement  against  Spain.  However,  he  forbore.  The 
year  before,  the  emperor  Maurice  had  given  him  fifty  thou- 
sand golden  sous  (sols)  to  drive  the  Lombards  out  of  Italy, 
and  when  he  learned  that  Childebert  had  concluded  peac« 
with  them,  he  demanded  back  his  money.  Tho  king,  how- 
ever, trusting  in  his  own  strength,  did  not  even  deign  bin 
an  answer."  Greg.  Tur.  I.  vi.  c.  42. 

$  Gored  by  a  wild  bull,  according  to  Agathias,  aj.  Be». 
R.  Fr.  t.  i.  p.  50. 

||  Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  33. 
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Theodebert's  death,  and  the  disastrous  fate 
of  the  expedition  which  followed  close  upon  it, 
stopped  the  further  progress  of  the  Franks ; 
and  Italy,  chortly  afterwards  invaded  by  the 
Lombards,  was  thenceforward  closed  against 
•heir  invasions.  In  Spain,  they  always  failed.* 
The  Saxons  soon  discarded  a  profitless  alliance, 
and  refused  payment  of  the  tribute  of  five  hun- 
dred cows  which  they  had  voluntarily  offered. f 
Clotaire,  who  attempted  to  exact  it,  sustained 
a  defeat  at  their  hands.  Thus  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  German  tribes  escaped  alliance  with 
the  Franks  ;  and  here  began  that  hostility  be- 
tween them  and  the  Saxons,  which  grew  in 
rancor,  and  constituted  for  so  many  centuries 
the  grand  struggle  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Saxons,  whose  further  progress  on  the  continent 
to  the  westward  is  henceforward  barred  by  the 
Franks,  while  they  are  pushed  on  the  east  by 
the  Slaves,  will  turn  towards  the  ocean,  towards 
the  north,  and,  becoming  daily  more  friendly 
with  the  Northmen,  they  will  infest  the  coasts 
of  France,;};  and  strengthen  their  English  colo- 
nies. 

The  hostility  of  the  Germans  proper,  to  a 
people  subjected  to  Roman  and  ecclesiastical 
influence,  was  natural.  It  was  to  the  Church 
that  Clovis  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  rapid 
conquests.  His  successors  early  chose  their 
counsellors  from  the  Romans,  from  the  con- 
quered ;§  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  other- 

*  The  first  time  they  invaded  it,  Childebert  and  Clotaire 
gave  out  that  it  was  to  avenge  the  ill-treatment  of  her  hus- 
band, Araalaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  sought  to  con- 
vert her  to  Arianism.  She  had  sent  her  brothers  a  handker- 
chief dyed  in  her  blood.  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 

t  Quingentas  vaccas  inferendas  annis  singulis  a  Chlo- 
tario  seniore  censiti  reddebant.  Gesta  Dagoberti,  c.  39. 

J  Sidon.  ApoHli.  1.  viii.  epist.  9:  "There  (Bordeaux)  we 
see  the  blue-eye^  ^'xon,  erst  accustomed  to  the  sea,  dread 
the  land."  And  Caimen  viii. : 

Quin  et  Aremoricus  piratani  Saxona  tractus 
Sperabat,  cui  pelle  salum  sulcare  Britannnm 
Ludus,  et  assuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo. 
vKven  Armorica  looked  for  the  Saxon  pirate,  whose  sport  it 
is  to  plough  the  British  sea  in  his  coracle,  and  to  cleave  the 
green  sea  in  his  skin-covered  pinnace.) 

§  Clovis  himself  selected  his  ambassadors  from  among 
the  Romans,  as  Aurelian  in  481,  and  Paternus  in  507.  (Greg. 
Tur.  epist.  c.  18,  25.)  Roman  names  abound  in  the  courts 
of  the  German  kings.  Aridins  is  the  constant  counsellor  of 
Gondebal'!.  (Greg.  Tnr.  1.  ii.  c.  32.) — Arcadius,  an  Arver- 
nian  senator,  invites  Childebert  I.  -into  Anvergne,  and  is 
in  intermediate  in  the  murder  of  Clodomir's  children.  (Id. 
1.  iii.  c.  9,  18.)  Asteriolus  and  Secundinus,  "each  wise 
and  skilled  in  letters  and  rhetoric,"  had  great  influence 
with  Theodebert.  (A.  D.  547. — Ibid.  c.  33.) — An  ambassador 
of  Gontran's  is  named  Felix,  (Greg.  Tur.  1.  viii.  c.  13,)  his 
referendary  Flavius,  (1.  v.  c.  46;)  and  he  sends  a  Claudius 
to  slay  Eheralf  in  St.  Martin  de  Tours  (1-  vii.  c.  29.)— 
Another  Claudius  is  chancellor  to  ChiUtehert  II.  (Greg,  de 
Mirac.  S.  M;irtini,  1.  iv.) — A  domestic  of  Brunehault's  is 
named  Flavius.  (Greg.  Tur.  1.  ix.  c  19.)  To  his  favorite 
Protadius  (see  the  second  note  of  next  page)  succeeds  "the 
Roman  Claudius  a  well-informed  man  and  agreeable  con- 
versationist." (Fredegar,  c.  28.)  Dagobert  has  a  Servatus 
and  a  Paternus  for  ambassadors,  and  an  Abundantius  and 
a  Venerandus  for  generals,  &c.  (Gesta  Dagoberti,  passim, 
&c.) — Undoubtedly  more  than  one  Merovingian  monarch 
lost  by  intercourse  with  the  conquered  his  barbarian  rude- 
ness, "and  desired  to  learn  with  his  favorites  Latin  elegance. 
For'.anatus  writes  to  Charibert — 

Floret  in  eloquio  lingua  Latina  tuo, 
Qnalis  es  in  propria  docto  sermone  loquela 

Qui  nos  Romano  vincis  in  eloquio ! — 
The  Latin  tongue  flourishes  in  thy  eloquence,  O  Thou, 


wise.  As  well  as  being  of  more  pliant  dispo- 
sition, and  more  skilful  flatterers,  there  were 
none  else  qualified  to  impart  to  their  masters 
notions  of  order  and  government,  of  gradually 
substituting  a  regular  administration  for  the  ca- 
priciousness  of  mere  power,  and  of  modelling 
barbarian  royalty  by  the  imperial  monarchy. 
As  early  as  Theodebert,  the  grandson  of  Clo- 
vis, we  find  the  Roman  minister  Parthenius  de- 
vising to  tax  the  Franks;  for  which  he  is  put 
to  death  by  them  immediately  on  that  monarch's 
demise.* 

Another  grandson  of  Clovis,  a  son  of  Clo- 
taire's,  Chramnes,  had  for  confidant  the  Poite- 
vin  Leo  ;f  for  enemy,  Cantinus,  bishop  of 
Clermont,  a  creature  of  the  Franks;  and  for 
friend,  the  Bretons,  with  whom  he  sought  ref- 
uge when,  after  an  abortive  revolt,  he  was  pur- 
sued by  his  father — who  ordered  him  and  his 
whole  family  to  be  burnt  in  a  hut,  to  which  he 
had  fled  for  concealment. 

Clotaire,  left  sole  king  of  Gaul,  (A.  D.  558- 
561,)  by  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  was 
succeeded  by  his  four  sons.  Sigebert  had  the 
eastern  encampment,  or,  to  use  the  term  of  the 
chroniclers,  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  He 
held  his  residence  at  Metz  ;  and  being  thus  a 
neighbor  of  the  German  tribes,  several  of  whom 
had  remained  in  alliance  with  the  Franks,  it 
became  probable  that  he  would  sooner  or  later 
overpower  his  brothers.  Chilperic  had  Neu- 
stria,  and  was  called  king  of  Soissons.  Gon- 
tran  had  Burgundy  :  his  capital  was  Chalons- 
sur-Saone.  The  death  of  Charibert  contributed 
his  odd  kingdom,  which  was  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Paris  and  Aquitaine,  to  swell  the 
portion  of  the  three  others.  Under  these  prin- 
ces, Roman  influence  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Their  ministers  were  usually  Gauls,  Goths,  01 
Romans ;  names  which  at  that  time  were  al- 
most synonymous.  Intercourse  with  the  bar- 
barians had  infused  into  them  sparks  of  their 
energetic  spirit.  "  King  Gontran,"  says  Greg- 
ory of  Tours,  "  honored  with  the  patriciate  Cel- 
sus,  a  man  tall  of  stature,  stout-shouldered, 
strong-armed,  emphatic  in  speech,  happy  in  re- 
ply, and  well  read  in  the  law  ;  he  became  so 
avaricious  as  frequently  to  despoil  churches," 
&C.J  Sigebert  sent  an  Arvernian  as  his  en- 
voy to  Constantinople  ;  and  we  find  among 

who  even  as  thou  elegantly  speakest  thy  own  hinpiape, 
excellest  us  in  Latinity.)  Thus,  "  Sigebert  was  elegant  and 
quick-witted." — Chilperic  is  spoken  of  further  on. — TM 
Franks  seem  to  have  been  early  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
Byzintine  perfidy — "Franci  mendaces,  sed  hospitales,"  (so- 
ciable 7)  Salvian,  1.  vii.  p.  169.  The  same  Salvian  writes, 
(1.  iv.  c.  14.)  "If  a  Frank  forswear  himself,  Where's  the 
wonder, — when  he  thinks  perjury  but  a  form  of  speech,  not 
of  crime?"  Agiiin,  Flavius  Vopiscus  says,  (in  Proculo,; 
"  The  Franks,  who  are  used  to  break  their  word  with  a 
laugh." 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iii.  c.  36. 

t  Id.  I.  iv.  c.  41. 

j  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iv.  c.  24.  Rex  Gnntchramnus  Celsum 
patriciatus  honore  donavit,  virum  procerum  statu,  in  sca- 
pulis  valiilum,  lacerto  robustnm,  in  verbis  tumidum,  in 
responsis  opportunum,  juris  lectione  peritum ;  cui  tanta 
deinceps  habendi  cupiditas  cxtitit,  nt  sa-pius  ccclesiarun; 
res  aulerens.  &c. 
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his  domestics  one  Andarchius,  who  was  "  fa- 
miliar witli  Virgil,  the  Theodosian  code,  and 
figures.  "* 

Most  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the  rule  of  the 
Frank  kings  must  henceforward  be  ascribed  to 
the  Romans.  They  are  the  revivers  of  the 
system  of  taxation  ;f  and  they  not  unfrequently 
appear  with  distinction  in  war.  Thus,  while 
the  king  of  Austrasia  is  defeated  by  the  Avars 
and  made  their  prisoner,  the  Roman  Mummo- 
lus,  general  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  routs  the 
Saxons  and  Lombards,  and  compels  them  both 
to  purchase  leave  to  retreat  from  Italy  back  to 
Germany,  and  to  pay  for  their  provisions  on  the 
way.  I 

These  Gallic  ministers  of  the  Frankish  rrion- 
archs  were  often  of  very  low  birth.  The  his- 
tory of  the  serf  Leudastes,  who  became  count 
of  Tours,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  career  of 
many  of  them.  "  Leudastes  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Rhe,  in  Poitou,  of  one  Leocadius, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  vineyards  of  the  treas- 
ury. He  was  placed  in  the  royal  service,  and 
in  the  queen's  kitchen  ;  but  being  blear-eyed 
in  his  younger  days,  and  the  smoke  disagreeing 
with  his  eyes,  he  was  transferred  from  the  spit 
to  the  kneading-trough.  Although  he  seemed 
to  like  confectioner's  work,  he  ran  off  and  quit- 
ted the  service.  He  was  brought  back  two  or 
three  times,  but  still  running  away,  was  con- 
demned to  lose  an  ear.  No  credit  being  able 
to  cover  such  a  mark  of  infamy,  he  fled  to 
queen  Marcovef,  whom  king  Charibert,  smitten 
with  love  of  her,  had  taken  to  his  bed  in  the 
room  of  her  sister.  He  met  with  a  gracious 
reception,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  queen's  choicest  horses.  A  prey  to  vanity 
and  pride,  he  obtained  by  intrigue  the  post  of 
count  of  the  stables,  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  with  utter  contempt  for  everybody. 
Swollen  with  vanity,  plunging  into  dissipation, 
grossly  grasping,  and  the  favorite  of  his  mis- 


*  Grog.  Tur.  1.  iv.  c.  39,  47. 

t  Fredegarius  speaks  of  the  fiscal  tyranny  of  one  Pro- 
tadius,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Theodoric  in  605,  and  a  fa- 
vorite of  Brunehault's,  and  as  "swelling  the  treasury  by 
ingenious  devices  out  of  men's  properties."  C.  27. 

J  When  the  Saxons  returned,  they'  fount!  their  seats  oc- 
cupied : — "When  Alboin  passed  into  Italy,  Clotaire  and 
Sigebert  settled  Suevi  and  other  people  in  the  territory  he 
had  quitted.  On  the  return  of  his  followers,  in  Sigcbert's 
reign,  they  were  for  driving  these  intruders  out  of  the 
country ;  but  the  latter  offered  them  a  third  of  the  land, 
saying,  '  We  miy  live  together  without  fighting.'  Knragcd, 
because  they  had  formerly  possessed  the  country,  they 
would  not  listen  to  tilk  of  peace.  The  Suevi  offered  them 
half,  and  then  two-thirds  of  the  land  ;  and,  on  their  refusal, 
offered  them  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  all  the  flocks  and 
herds,  provided  they  would  forego  the  idea  of  fighting. 
They,  nevertheless,  insisted  on  battle  ;  and  divided  niiioim 
themselves  beforehand  the  wives  of  the  Suevi,  choosing 
whom  e-ich  liked,  as  if  the  latter  were  aln-ady  dead.  Rut 
the  mercy  of  God,  which  is  ever  consonant  with  Justin-, 
obliged  them  to  think  of  other  matters;  for  in  the  battle, 
out  of  twenty-six  thousand  Saxons,  twenty  thousand  \\vrc 
slain,  and  of  the  Suevi,  out  of  six  thousand  four  hundred, 
only  eighty,  and  the  rest  won  the  day.  The  surviving 
Saxons,  with  curses  on  their  heads,  swore  never  to  cut 
either  beard  or  hair,  until  they  had  taken  vengeance.  But, 
engaging  a  second  time,  they  were  still  more  completely 
defeated.  So  the  war  ceased."  Greg.  Tur.  1.  v.  c.  15.  See 
alao  Paul  Diuc.  De  Gestis  Langobardorum,  ap.  Muratori,  i. 


tress,  he  wormed  himself  into  all  her  concerns 
After  her  death,  fattened  with  plunder,  he  coi». 
trived  by  dint  of  presents  to  be  continued  ir 
the  same  offices  by  king  Charibert ;  and,  after- 
wards, as  a  punishment  of  the  accumulated  sins 
of  the  people,  he  was  made  count  of  Tours. 
There,  waxing  with  his  dignity  into  more  intol- 
erable pride,  he  showed  himself  greedy  of  gain, 
haughty  in  quarrel,  and  stained  with  adultery ; 
and  by  his  activity  in  fomenting  disputes,  and 
instituting  calumnious  charges,  he  amassed 
considerable  treasure."  This  intriguing  indi- 
vidual, with  whom  we  are  only  acquainted 
through  the  pages  of  his  personal  enemy, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  endeavored,  aays  the  histo- 
rian, to  ruin  him  by  charging  him  with  having 
spoken  ill  of  queen  Fredegonda.  But  the  peo- 
ple collected  in  large  numbers  ;  and  the  king 
was  contented  with  the  bishop's  clearing  him- 
self by  oath,  which  he  did,  celebrating  the 
mass  on  three  altars.  The  assembled  bishops 
even  threatened  to  withhold  the  sacrament  from 
the  king.*  Leudastes  was  slain  some  time 
after  by  Fredegonda's  own  retainers. 

FREDEGONDA  AND  BRUNEUAULT.  (A.  D.  561-612.) 

The  great  and  popular  names  of  this  period, 
and  which  have  found  a  place  in  men's  memo- 
ries, are  those  of  the  queens  and  not  of  the 
kings — those  of  Fredegonda  and  of  Brune- 
hault.  The  latter,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  Spanish  Goths,  her  mind  imbued  with  Ro- 
man cultivation,  and  her  person  fraught  with 
grace  and  winning  charms,  was  carried,  by  her 
marriage  with  Sigebert,  into  savage  Austrasia — 
that  Gallic  Germany,  which  was  the  scene  of 
one  constant  invasion.  Fredegonda,  on  the 
contrary,  thoroughly  barbaric  in  her  genius, 
ruled  her  husband,  the  poor  king  of  Neustria, 
a  grammarian  and  theologian,  who  owed  to  her 
crimes!  his  appellation  of  the  Nero  of  France. 
She  first  made  him  strangle  his  lawful  wife, 
Galswintha,  Brunehault's  sister ;  and  then  dis- 
patch his  sons-in-law,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Sigebert.  This  fearful  woman  was  surrounded 
by  men  devoted  to  her  service,  whom  she  fas- 
cinated by  her  rruirderous  genius,  and  whose 
faculties  she  disturbed  by  intoxicating  bevera- 
ges. |  It  was  through  them  that  she  reached 
her  enemies.  The  ancient  devotees  of  Aquita- 
nia  and  Germany,  the  followers  of  the  assassins, 
who,  on  a  signal  from  their  chief,  blindly  rush- 
ed to  kill  or  perish,  were  revived  in  the  retain- 
ers of  Fredegonda,  who,  beautiful,  and  homi- 
cidal, and  possessed  by  pagan  superstitions,^ 

*  O  rex,  quid  nnnc  ad  tf,  nisi  ut communiono 

privrris  ?  At  ille  :  Xon,  inquit,  ego  nisi  audita  narravL 
Gn-«.  Tur.  1.  v.  c.  50. 

t  So  think  Valois  anil  IX  Ruinart,  the  editor  of  Gregory 
of  Tours. — Uxorius  nngis  quain  crudelis.  Scr.  R.  I'r.  pre- 
futio,  p.  115. 

t  Greg.  Tur.  1.  viii.  c.  29.  Fredoponda  givos  a  poti?rt  U 
two  prints  to  instiit-ite  them  to  the  murder  of  Sigebert 
(medificatos  potione  direxit,  &c.) 

$  A  rich  freedwoman,  magnificently  attired,  who  war 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Pythsn,  seeks  Fredegonda's  pro 


Bigebert  murdered,  and  mas- 
sacre of  his  ministers. 


AUSTRASIA  AND  NEUSTRIA. 


Conspiracy  of  the  Austrian    ^  A.  D.  5S 
and  liurgundiun  nobles,      j    — b°12. 


appears  to  us  like  a  Scandinavian  Valkyria. 
She  compensated  the  weakness  of  Neustria  by 
audacity  and  crime  ;  made  a  war  of  stratagems 
and  assassinations  on  her  powerful  rivals  ;  and, 
perhaps,  saved  the  west  of  Gaul  from  a  fresh 
invasion  of  barbarians.* 

The  Germans,  indeed,  had  been  called  in  by 
Brunehault' s  husband, f  Sigebert.  Chilperic 
could  not  make  head  against  their  bands  ;  which 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Paris,  burning  every  vil- 
lage, and  carrying  off  the  men  prisoners.  Sige- 
bert  himself  could  scarcely  restrain  these  terri- 
ble allies,  who  would  have  left  him  nothing  to 
reign  over.J  But  just  as  he  had  pent  up  Chil- 
peric in  Tournai,  and,  in  imagination  king  of 
Neustria,  had  caused  himself  to  be  elevated  on 
the  shield,  two  of  Fredegonda's  retainers  spring- 
ing from  out  the  crowd,  stab  him  with  poisoned 


lection.  Id.  1.  vii.  c.  44. — Claudius  promises  Fredegonda 
und  Gontran  to  slay  Eberulf,  Chilperic's  murderer,  in  the 
basilica  of  Tours ;  and  "on  his  road,  as  is  the  use  of  the 
barbarians,  he  began  to  take  auspices,  and  also  questioned 
many  whether  the  virtue  of  the  blessed  Martin  was  made 
presently  manifest  against  traitors."  c.  29. 

Paganism  is  still  very  prevalent  at  this  period.  In  a 
council  at  which  Sonatus,  bishop  of  Rheims,  and  forty 
other  bishops  were  present,  it  was  decreed  :  "  that  all  who 
practise  augnry  and  other  pagan  customs,  or  who  assist  at 
the  superstitious  feasts  of  the  pagans,  be  at  first  gently  ad- 
monished and  warned  to  forsake  their  ancient  errors,  but  if 
they  neglect  so  to  do,  and  still  hold  intercourse  with  idola- 
ters and  sacrificers  to  idols,  they  be  subjected  to  a  penance 
proportioned  to  their  fault."  Frodoard.  1.  ii.  c.  5. — In  Greg- 
ory ofToars,  (l.viii.e.  15,)  St.  Wulfilaic,  a  hermit  of  Treves, 
relates  how  he  had  overthrown  (in  585)  the  Diana  of  the 
place,  and  other  idols. — The  councils  of  Lateran,  in  402, 
and  of  Aries,  in  452,  prohibit  the  worshipping  of  stones,  trees, 
and  fountains.  In  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nantes, 
held  in  the  year  658,  we  find  the  following :  "  Bishops  and 
their  clergy  ought  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  ex- 
tirpate and  burn  the  trees  consecrated  to  demons,  and 
which  are  worshipped  by  the  common  people,  and  held  in 
such  veneration  that  they  dare  not  lop  branch  or  sucker 
from  them.  Let  the  stones  likewise  which,  lured  by  the 
deceits  of  the  demons,  they  worship  in  ruined  and  woody 
places,  to  which  they  vow  vows  and  bring  offerings,  be 
thoroughly  dug  up  and  carried  to  spots  where  they  can 
never  be  found  by  their  worshippers.  And  be  it  forbidden 
all  to  offer  candles  or  any  other  offering,  except  to  the 
Church,  to  the  Lord  their  God."  Sirmund.  t.  iii.  Cone. 
Gallic.  See  also  the  twenty-second  canon  of  the  council 
of  Tours,  in  567,  and  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  ann. 
769. 

*  "  Remember  Fredegonda,"  says  St.  Ouen  to  his  friend 
Ebroin,  the  defender  of  Neustria  against  Austrasia.  At  first 
Neustria  was  the  more  important  of  the  two.  After  Clovis, 
and  before  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  royal  authority 
by  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  four  kings,  all  kings  of  Neus- 
tria, concentrated  the  entire  Frankish  monarchy  in  their  own 
persons ;  namely,  Clotaire  I.  (A.D.  558-561,)  Clotaire  II.  (613- 
(528,)  Dagobert  I.  (631-638.)  and  Clovis  II.  (655;  656.)— It 
was  in  Neustria  that  Clovis  had  settled  with  the  then  pre- 
dominant tribe. — Neustria  was  the  more  central,  Roman,  and 
ecclesiastical :  Austrasia  was  constantly  exposed  to  the 
varied  tide  of  Germanic  emigration.  Guizot,  Essais  sur 
1'Hist.  de  France,  p.  73. 

t  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iv.  c.  50.  Sigebertus  rex  gentes  illas  "qu;s 
ultra  Rhenum  habentur,  cornmovet  .  .  .  et  contra  fratrem 
suum  Chilpericum  ire  destinat. 

i  "The  villages  round  Paris,"  says  Gregory  of  Tours, 
"  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  enemy  destroyed  the 
houses  with  all  they  contained,  and  led  off  the  inhabitant's 
into  captivity.  Sigebert  entreated  them  to  desist,  but  was 
unable  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  tribes  who  had  come  from 
the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He,  therefore,  bore  all 
patiently  until  he  could  return  to  his  own  country.  Some 
of  these  pagans  rose  up  against  him,  reproaching  him  with 
having  shunned  exposing  his  person  in  battle.  However,  he 
monr.tsd  his  horse,  and  presenting  himself  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  appeased  them  with  mild  words ;  but,  afterwards, 
Uad  a  number  of  them  stoned."  L.  iv.  c.  50. 


knives.*  (A.  D.  575.)  The  people  rise  on  the 
instant  and  massacre  his  ministers — Goths. f 
At  the  height  of  power,  and  at  the  very  moment 
of  victory,  Brunehault  becomes  the  captive  ot 
Chilperic  and  Fredegonda,  who,  however,  sparo 
her  life  ;|  and  Meroveus,  Chilperic's  son,  fall- 
ing desperately  in  love  with  her,  through  his 
agency  she  effected  her  escape.  His  passion 
blinded  him  so  far  as  to  marry  her.  He  married 
his  death  ;  for  his  father  had  him  dispatched. 
Prsetextatus,  bishop  of  Rouen,  a  volatile  and 
imprudent  man,  who  had  had  the  audacity  to 
marry  them,  was  at  first  protected  by  Chilpe- 
ric's scruples  ;  but  subsequently  Fredegonda 
contrived  to  have  him  disposed  of. 

Brunehault  withdrew  into  Austrasia,  of  which 
her  infant  son,  Childebert  II.,  was  nominal 
ruler.  But  the  nobles  of  that  kingdom  had  de- 
termined to  overbear  the  Gothic  and  Roman 
influence,  and  were  even  on  the  point  of  slaying 
the  Roman  Lupus,  duke  of  Champagne,  the 
only  one  of  them  still  devoted  to  Brunehault. 
She  threw  herself  into  the  midst  of  the  armed 
battalions,  and  gave  him  time  to  escape. fy  Feel- 
ing their  superiority  over  Romo-Burgundian 
Gaul,  of  which  Gontran  was  king,  the  Austra- 
sian  nobles  longed  to  sweep  down  on  the  south 
with  their  barbarian  followers,  and  promised  a 
share  of  their  conquest  to  Chilperic.  Several 
of  the  Burgundian  chiefs  united,  and  Chilperic 
joined  them.  But  his  troops  were  defeated  by 
the  valiant  patrician  Mummolus  ;  whose  suc- 
cesses over  the  Saxons  and  Lombards  had  al- 
ready saved  Gontran  his  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  freemen  of  Austrasia  rose 
against  the  nobles,  perhaps  incited  by  Brune- 
hault, and  accused  them  of  betraying  their 
young  king.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  at 
this  period  the  Austrasian  and  Burgundian 
chiefs  had  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  Merovingian  rulers. 

In  Neustria,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  power 
seems  to  gain  strength.  Less  warlike  than 
Austrasia,  and  poorer  than  Burgundy,  Neustria 
could  only  subsist  by  the  conquered  being  al- 
lowed a  place  by  the  side  of  the  conquerors. 
Thus  Chilperic  employs  Gallic  militia  against 
the  Bretons  ;||  which  is  the  first  instance,  since 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  of  the  conquered  being 
intrusted  with  arms.  In  spite  of  his  natural 
ferocity,  Chilperic  would  appear  to  have  at- 
tempted the  reconciliation  of  the  two  by  directer 
methods  still.  In  a  war  with  Gontran,  he  slew 
one  of  his  own  followers  for  not  staying  his 
men  from  plunder.^  He  also  built  circuses  at 


*  Id.  ibid.  c.  52.  Duo  pueri  cum  cultris  validis,  quos 
vulgb  scramasaxos  vocant,  infectis  veneno,  maleticati  a  Fre- 
degunde  regina,  utraque  ei  latera  feriunt. 

f  Greg.  Tur.  1.  iv.  c.  52 :  Ibi  et  Sigila,  qiii  quondam  ex 
Gotthia  venerat,  miiltum  laceratus  est. 

+  Id.  1.  v.  c.  i.  Chilperic  went  to  Paris  to  seize  Brnne- 
hault's  treasures,  and  banished  her  to  Rouen,  anil  hei 
dar  '.ghters  to  Meaux. 

V,  Id.  1.  iv.  c.  1. 

3  Greg.  Tur.  1.  v.  c.  27. 

IF  Id.  1.  vi.  c.  31. 
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Soissons  and  Paris,*  and  exhibited  shows  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Romans.  He  was  himself  a 
composer  of  verse  in  Latin.f  especially  of 
hymns  and  prayers.  He  endeavored,  like  the 
emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  to  impose  on 
the  bishops  a  CREDO  of  his  own  drawing  up,  in 
which  God  was  named  without  any  reference 
to  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons.  The 
first  bishop  to  whom  Jie  showed  it  was  so  horri- 
fied, that  he  would  have  torn  it  in  pieces  had  he 
been  closer  to  the  kingj—  a  very  convincing 
proof  of  his  patient  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Church,  fy 

These  rude  attempts  at  reviving  the  imperial 
government  brought  in  their  train  a  renewal  of 
the  fiscal  tyranny  which  had  destroyed  the  em- 
pire. Chilperic  ordered  asurvey||  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  exacted,  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  an 
amphora  of  wine  for  each  half  acre.  His  ex- 
actions, which,  perhaps,  the  terrible  struggle 
Neustria  had  to  maintain  against  Australia  and 
the  barbarians  allied  with  her,  rendered  impera- 
tive, were,  nevertheless,  felt  to  be  intolerably 
oppressive  after  so  long  a  remission  from  taxa- 

*  Id  1  v.  c.  18:  Apud  Suessionas  atque  Parisios  circos 
Kdificare  prrccepit,  in  eis  populo  spectaculum  pra;biturus. 

t  "But  his  verses,"  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  "violate  all 
the  laws  of  metre."  L.  v  c.  45.— However,  tradition  as- 
cribes to  him  the  following  epitaph  upon  St.  Germain  des 


"  Ecclesis  speculum,  patrite  vigor,  ara  reorum, 
Et  pater,  et  medicus,  pastor  amorque  gregis, 
Gerroanus  virtute,  fide,  corde,  ore  beatns, 

Came  tenet  tumulnm,  mentis  honore  polum, 
Vir  cui  dura  nihil  nocuerunt  fata  sepulcri : 

Vivit  enim,  nam  more  quern  tulit  ipsa  timet. 
Crevit  adhuc  potius  Justus  post  funera ;  nam  qui 

Fictile  vas  fuerat,  gemma  supcrna  micat. 
Hujus  opem  et  meritum  mntis  data,  verba  loquuntur, 

Kedditus  et  ca:cis  prsedicat  ore  dies. 
Nunc  vir  apostolicus,  rapiens  de  came  trophomm, 
Jure  triumphal!  considet  arce  throni." 

Apud  Aiinom.  1.  in.  c.  10. 

'Mirror  of  the  Church,  strength  of  his  country,  refuge  of 
the  guilty,  f.ther  and  physician,  shepherd  and  delight  of  hi 
floc| —Germain,  blessed  in  virtue,  faith,  feelings,  and  sent! 
ments,  fills  the  tomb  with  b»  mortal  remains,  the  wort, 
with  the  enduring  honor  of  n.:  mind.  The  grave  n 
•mined  no  victory  over  him.  He  must  live,  whom  death 
who  has  borne  him  hence,  fears.  The  just  man  ha 
flourished  the  more  for  death ;  for  what  was  an  earthe 
vas.-  now  glitters  a  gem  on  high.  The  dumb,  restored  t 
speech,  speak  his  aid  and  merits ;  and  the  blind,  given  I 
behold  the  duv,  proclaim  them.  The  apostolic  man,  triumph 
ing  over  mortality,  now  sits  by  right  of  conquest  on 
heavenly  throne.) 

Chilperic  added  letters  to  the  alphabet,  and  sent  man 
dates  to  every  part  of  his  kingdom  ordering  them  to  be  taugl 
the  voting,  and  commanding  that  all  books  written  in  tn 
ancient  mode  should  be  levigated  with  pumice,  and  wntte 
over  again."  Greg.  Tur.  1.  v.  c.  45. 

1  Pt  si  civil-Mill  potuissct  adtingcre,  in  frusta  disccrpere 
Et  sic  rex  ab  hac  intentione  quievit.  Id.  Ibid. 

4See  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  (I.  vl.  c.  22,}  his  forbenrnnc 
towards  a  bishop,  who,  among  other  insulting  observation 
had  remarked,  that  in  passing  from  Gontran's  kingdom  in 
Chilperic's,  he  passed  from  heaven  into  he  1.  At  othc 
timesT  however,  we  find  him  complaining  bit terlyof  1 
bishops.  The  same  writer  says,  (1.  vi.  c.  40,)  "He  held  tt 
Church  in  thorough  hatred,  and  was  often  accustomed 
sav  'Lo!  our  treasury  is  impoverished,  our  money  Iran 
ferred  to  the  Chun  h ;  bishops  are  the  only  kings ;  our  king 
dignity  is  -one,  and  bishops  rule  the  state. 

tl  Gree  Tur.  1.  v.  c.  29 :  Descriptiones  novas  et  graves 
omni  H-giio  fieri  jnssit  .  .  .  statutum  enim  fuerat,  ut  posse 
»or  ue  propria  terra  unam  amphoram  vim  per  nnpennem, 
f-t  semi-jugerum  continentem  120  pedes,  redden  •„ 
other  duties  were  levied,"  adds  the  chromtler,     both  . 
other  kinds  of  land,  and  on  siives." 


tion;    and,   undoubtedly,   the  execration   with 
which  the  names  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda 
have  come  to  be  regarded,  arises  as  much  from 
this  cause  as  from  the  murders  whose  horrible 
details  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Gregory 
of  Tours.    It  vas  their  own  impression,  indeed, 
when  their  children  were  carried  off  by  an  epi- 
demic disorder,  that  the  curses  of  the  poor  hart 
drawn  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
"  In  those  days,  king  Chilperic  fell  grievously 
sick.    When  recovering,  his  youngest  son,  who 
had  not  as  yet  been  regenerated  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  fell  sick  in  his  turn.     Being 
in  extremity,  he  was  baptized.     Soon  after  he 
grew  better;    but  his    eldest   brother,  named 
Chlodobert,  was  seized  with  the  same  disorder. 
^is  mother  Fredegonda,  seeing  him  in  danger 
'death,  was  touched  with  remorse,  and  said  to 
ue  king  —  '  The  Divine  mercy  has  long  suffered 
ur  crimes,  has  often  visited  us  with  fevers  and 
ther   ills,  and   we   have   not   repented.     We 
ave  already  lost  sons.    The  tears  of  the  poor,* 
IB  groans  of  widows,  the  sighs  of  orphans  will 
all  down  death  on   these,  too,  and  we  shall 
ave  none  for  whom  we  may  enjoy  the  hope 
f  amassing  treasure.     AVe  shall  heap  up  treas- 
res,  and  know  not  for  whom.     Our  treasures 
rill  remain  without  possessors  —  fraught  with 
iolence  and  curses.    Are  not  our  cellars  choked 
vith.  wine  *   Are  not  our  granaries  full  of  corn  T 
s  not  our  treasury  crowded  with  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  collars,  and  other  kingly  orna- 
nents  1     And  we  are  now  about  to  lose  what  is 
earest  to  us.     Now,  come,  if  it  be  your  will, 
et  us  burn  these  unjust  registers.     Let   that 
:ontent  us  for  our  revenue,  which  contented  thy 
ather,  king  Clotaire.' 

"  Saying  thus,  and  beating  her  bosom  with 
clenched  fists,  the  queen  demanded  the  registers 
which  Marcus  had  brought  of  the  cities  which 
belonged  to  her,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  turned  to  the  king,  and  said  —  '  What  stops 
thee  ]  Do  as  thou  seest  me  do  ;  that  if  we 
lose  our  dear  children,  we  may  at  least  escape 
eternal  punishment.'  Touched  with  repentance, 
the  king  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  registers  of 
the  taxes,  and,  when  they  were  burnt,  sent 
orders  in  all  directions  prohibiting  the  drawing* 
up  of  any  more  for  the  future.  After  this,  the 
youngest  of  their  little  ones  fell  exceeding  weak 
and  died.  They  bore  him  with  great  grief  from 
their  house  of  Braine  to  Paris,  and  buried  him 
in  St.  Denis'  church.  Chlodobert  was  laid  upon 
a  litter,  and  carried  to  Soissons,  to  St.  MedardV 
church.  They  took  him  to  the  tomb  of  the 
saint,  and  vowed  an  offering  for  him  ;  but,  al- 
ready exhausted  and  lacking  breath,  he  ^gave 
up  the  ghost  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They 


*  The  violences  exorcised  in  th',<  reign  may  be  inferred- 
from  the  manner  in  which  Chilperic  raised  a  dowry  foi 
dau«hter   Higuntha.     He   caused  a  multitude   of   pradia 
servants  of  the  crown  to  be  borne  off  with  her  to  Spam  a* 
slaves.    Numbers  killed  themselves  to  avoid  this  fate  ;  I 
the  unhnppy  troop  set  out,  loading  the  king  with  mafed)o- 
tions.    The  tragedy  deserves  perusal.—  See  Greg.  mr.  L  ra 
c.  45. 
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buried  him  in  the  basilica  of  the  martyrs,  St. 
Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian.  There  was  great 
lamentation  among  all  the  people ;  the  men 
followed  his  funeral  in  mourning,  and  the  wo- 
men, clad  in  the  same  weeds  which  they  wear 
at  the  burial  of  their  husbands.  King  Chilperic 
then  gave  large  gifts  to  the  churches  and  to  the 
poor.*  .... 

"After  the  synod  of  which  I  have  spoken  I  ' 
had  taken  leave  of  the  king,  but,  being  unwilling 
to  depart  without  bidding  adieu  to  Salvius,  and 
embracing  him,  I  went  in  search  of  him,  and 
found  him  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  Braine. 
f  told  him  that  I  was  about  returning  home,  and, 
on  our  stepping  aside  to  converse,  he  said  to 
rne — '  Seest  thou  not  what  I  see,  above  that 
roof  T — '  I  see,'  was  my  reply,  '  a  small  building 
which  the  king  has  had  raised  above  it.'  '  And 
nothing  else  V  '  Nothing,' I  said.  Then,  sup- 
posing that  he  was  speaking  jestingly,  I  added 
— '  If  thou  seest  any  thing  more,  tell  me.' 
Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  said, '  I  see  the  sword 
of  Divine  wrath  drawn  and  suspended  over  that 
house.'  And  truly  the  bishop's  words  were 
those  of  truth,  for,  twenty  days  afterward,  as 
we  have  shown,  the  king  lost  his  two  sons."f 

Shortly  afterwards  Chilperic  himself  perished, 
(A.  D.  584 ;)  assassinated,  according  to  some, 
by  a  lover  of  Fredegonda's ;  according  to 
others,  by  emissaries  of  Brunehault's,  who  so 
avenged  both  her  husbands,  Sigebert  and  Me- 
roveus.  Chilperic's  widow,  his  infant  son,  the 
Church,  and  all  the  enemies  of  Austrasia  and 
the  barbarians,  then  turned  for  succor  to  the 
king  of  Burgundy,  the  good  Gontran,  who  was, 
indeed,  the  best  of  the  Merovingian  monarchs, 
for  not  more  than  two  or  three  murders  could 
be  objected  to  him.  Addicted  to  women  and 
pleasure,  he  seemed  softened  by  intercourse 
with  the  Romans  of  the  south,  and  churchmen. 
To  the  latter,  he  showed  extreme  respect. 
"He  was,"  says  Fredegarius,  "like  a  priest 
among  priests. "J 

Gontran  declared  h'mself  the  protector  of 
Fredegonda,  and  of  her  son  Clotaire  II.  ;§ 
whom  Fredegonda  deposed  on  oath,  and  made 
twelve  Frank  warriors  swear  the  same,  to  be 
truly  Chilperic's  son.  The  good  man  seems  to 
be  cast  the  comic  part  in  the  terrible  drama  of 
Merovingian  history.  Fredegonda  played  .with 
his  simplicity.il  The  death  of  his  three  brothers 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  v.  c.  35. 

t  Ibid.  cap.  ult. 

t  Guutchramnus  rex  .  .  cum  saccrdotibus  utique  sacer- 
flotis  ad  instar  se  ostendebat.  Fredeg.  aj>.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  t.  ii. 
p.  414. — A  woman  cures  her  son  of  quartan  fever  by  making 
him  drink  water  in  which  a  fringe  of  Gontran's  cloak  had 
been  soaked.  Greg.  Tur.  1.  ix. 

$  Patrocinio  suo  fovebat.    Greg.  Tur.  1.  vii.  c.  7. 

(|  Greg.  Tur.  1.  vii.  c.  7 :  "Gontran  protected  Fredegonda, 
and  often  askod  her  to  his  table,  promising  that  he  would 
be  her  fast  friend.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  queen 
rising  up  and  taking  her  leave,  the  king  stayed  her,  press- 
Ing  her  to  take  more,  when  she  said  to  him,  '  Pray,  give  me 
leave,  my  lord,  for,  after  the  fashion  of  women,  I  must 
withdraw  in  order  to  lie  in.'  He  was  stupified  at  this 
upeerh  ;  for  only  four  months  before  she  had  brought  a  son 
tnto  the  world  :  however,  he  suffered  her  to  withdraw." 


seems  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  his  imagi 
nation.  He  swore  to  pursue  Chilperic's  mur 
derer  to  the  ninth  generation,  "  in  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  wicked  custom  of  killing  kings." 
He  believed  his  own  life  to  be  in  danger.  "  It 
happened  that  one  day,  after  the  deacon  had 
proclaimed  silence  for  the  hearing  of  the  mass, 
the  king,  turning  to  the  people,  said — '  1  pray 
you,  all  ye  men  and  women  here  present,  to  be 
ever  faithful  to  me,  and  not  to  slay  me,  as  you 
have  latterly  slain  my  brothers.  So  that  I  may 
at  least  live  for  three  years  to  rear  my  nephews 
whom  I  have  adopted  as  my  sons,  for  i'ear  it 
should  happen — which,  may  the  everlasting 
God  deign  to  avert,  that  after  my  death  ye 
perish  with  these  little  ones,  for  there  would 
no  strong  man  of  our  family  be  left  to  defend 
you.'"* 

All  the  people  addressed  prayers  to  the  Lord, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  preserve  Gontran. 
In  fact,  he  alone  could  protect  Burgundy  and 
Neustria  against  Austrasia,  Gaul  against  Ger- 
many, the  Church  and  civilization  against  the 
barbarians.  The  bishop  of  Tours  declared 
loudly  for  Gontran.  "We  sent  word,"  (it  is 
Gregory  himself  who  is  speaking,)  "  to  the 
bishop  and  citizens  of  Poitiers,  that  Gontran 
was  now  father  of  Sigebert's  and  Chilperic's 
two  sons,  and  that  he  was  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  as  was  his  father  Clotaire  before 
him."t 

Poitiers,  the  rival  of  Tours,  did  not  follow  its 
lead,  but  preferred  recognising  the  king  of  Aus- 
trasia, as  too  far  distant  to  be  troublesome.  The 
men  of  the  south,  the  men  of  Aquitaine  and 
Provence,  thought  that  in  the  decay  of  the  Me- 
rovingian family,  represented  by  an  old  man 
and  two  children,  they  might  elect  a  king  who 
would  be  dependent  upon  them.  They,  there- 
fore, summoned  from  Constantinople  one  Gon- 
dovald,  who  boasted  to  be  descended  from  the 
Frank  monarchs.  The  history  of  this  attempt, 
which  is  given  at  length  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
makes  us  acquainted  to  the  life  with  the  nobles 
of  the  south  of  Gaul,  the  Mummoluses  and 
Gontran-Bosons — individuals  of  equivocal  and 
double  origin  and  policy,  half  Roman,  half  bar- 
barian— and  their  relations  with  the  enemies  of 
Burgundy  and  Neustria,  with  the  Greeks  01 
Byzantium,  and  the  Germans  of  Austrasia. 

EPISODE  OF  GONDOVALD.       (A.   D.   584-5.) 

"  Gondovald,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  a  son 
of  king  Clotaire's,  had  arrived  at  Marseilles 
from  Constantinople.  His  origin  was,  briefly, 
as  follows.  Born  in  Gaul,  he  had  been  care- 
fully brought  up  and  educated  ;  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  wore 
his  curled  locks  hanging  down  his  shoulders. 
He  was  presented  to  king  Childebert  by  his 
mother,  who  said — '  This  is  thy  nephew,  king 
Clotaire's  son ;  as  his  father  hates  him,  tako 

*  Greg.  Tur.  1.  vii.  c.  8.  t  Id.  ibid  e  U 
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his    brother 


-'  Send    the    not  put  her  in  his  power,  for  her  son  is  a  king  : 


Sited   sTrunsthe  tale,  to  Gaul  ;  and,  landing 
at  Marseilles    was  received  by  bishop  Theo- 


I  aver  my  innocence  in  this  business      If  there 
be  any  equal  of  mine,  who  in  secret  thinks  me 


only  what  was  commanded  by  our  masters  and 
lords  '  .  .  .  .  Gondovald  sought  refuge  in  an 
island,  and  awaited  the  result.  Duke  Gontran- 
Boson  divided  Gondovald's  treasures  with  one 
of  king  Gontran's  dukes,  and  carried  off.  they 
say,  into  Auvergne  an  immense  quantity  of 
zold,  silver,  and  other  things." 

Before  deciding  for  or  against  the  pretender, 
the  kino-  of  Austrasia  required  his  uncle  Gon- 
tran to0restore  those  towns  which  had  belonged 
to  Sio-ebert.     "  Kma  Childebert  sent  to  king 
Gontran  the  Bishop  ^gidius,  Gontran-Boson, 
Sio-ewald,  and  many  others.     "When  they  had 
come,  the    bishop  said,  'We  thank  Almighty 
God,  most  pious  king,  that  after  many  troubles 
he  has  restored  thee  the  countries  which  be- 
long to  thy  kingdom.'     The  king  replied,    All 
thanks  be,  indeed,  to  the  King  of  kings,  the 
Lord  of  lords,  who,  in  his  mercy,  has  deigned 
to  bring  these  things  to  pass,  for  we  owe  none 
to  thee°  who,  by  thy  treacherous  counsels  and 
perjuries,  didst  raise  disturbances   throughout 
my  whole   kingdom  this  past  year,  who  hast 
never  kept  faith  with  any  one,  whose  craft  is 
everywhere    notorious,   and   who   everywhere 
conductest  thyself  not  as  a  bishop,  but  as  the 
enemy  of  our  kingdom  !'     At  these  words,  the 
'   rage,  was  silent.     One  of 
hv  neuhew  Childebert  begs 

jeuuuco  ouiv*,      j.  iij  ucj*"*'  o 

to  restore  the  cities  which  belonged  to  his 
lamer  ;'  to  whom  Gontran  replied,  '  1  have  al- 
ready told  you  that  those  towns  are  mine  by 
'reaty,  and  that  therefore  I  will  not  give  them 
-in  '  Another  deputy  said,  '  Thy  nephew  prays 
thee  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  sorceress 
Fredesonda,  who  has  caused  the  death  of  many 


M  was  seeking  for  help  in  every  direc- 

old  him  that  a  certain  Eastern  'monarch, 
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FATE  OF  GONDOVALD. 


His  speech. 
Snare  laid  for  nim. 


with  their  aid,  he  made  rapid  head.  He  soon 
saw  himself  master  of  Toulouse,  Bordeaux 
Perigueux,  and  of  Angouleme  :  and  receivec 
•  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Austrasia  the  alle- 
giance of  the  towns  which  had  been  Sigebert's. 
The  danger  of  the  aged  Burgundian  monarch 
became  imminent.  He  knew  that  Brunehault, 
Cbildebert,  and  the  nobles  of  Austrasia,  favored 
Gondovald  ;  that  Fredegonda  herself  had  been 
tempted  to  treat  with  him  ;  that  the  bishop  ol 
Reims  was  secretly,  and  all  the  southern  bishops 
openly  for  him.  This  defection  of  the  Roman 
ecclesiastical  party,  of  whom  he  had  thought 
himself  certain,  compelled  Gontran  to  court  the 
Austrasians.  He  adopted  his  nephew  Childe- 
bert,  named  him  his  heir,  complied  with  his  de- 
mands, and  promised  Brunehault  that  he  would 
leave  her  five  of  the  principal  cities  of  Aqui- 
taine,  with  which  her  sister  had  been  downed, 
as  anciently  belonging  to  the  Goths. 

Gondovald's  party  was  discouraged  by  the 
reconciliation  of  the  kings  of  Burgundy  and 
Austrasia  ;  and  the  Aquitanians  were  as  quick 
to  desert  as  they  had  been  to  welcome  him.  He 
was  constrained  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  town 
of  Comminges,  with  those  nobles  who  had  most 
compromised  themselves,  but  who  waited  their 
opportunity  to  give  him  up,  and  make  their 
peace  at  his  expense.  One  of  them,  indeed,  did 
not  delay  so  long ;  but  fled,  taking  Gondovald's 
treasures  along  with  him. 

"  Many  ascended  the  hill  and  often  accosted 
Gondovald,  heaping  reproaches  upon  him  and 
saying,— 'Art  thou  the  painter  who,  in  kino- 
Clotaire's  time,  daubed  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  the  oratories  ?  Art  thou  he  whom  the  Gauls 
used  to  call  Skip-sea?  Art  thou  he,  who,  for 
thy  pretensions,  hast  so  often  had  thy  locks 
shorn  and  been  banished  by  the  kings  of  the  ' 
Franks  ?  Tell  us  at  least,  most  miserable  man, 
who  brought  thee  hither,  who  inspired  thee  with 
such  height  of  audacity  as  to  approach  the  fron- 
tiers of  our  lords  and  kings  1  If  any  one  sum- 
moned thee,  name  him  aloud.  See,  death  stares 
thee  in  the  face,  and  the  ditch  thou  hast  craved, 
and  into  which  thou  wilt  have  cast  thyself, 


t^  P'^h°P  Bertrand-  forced  his  way  into  it  and 
ordered  the  holy  relics  to  be  produced.  Euphron  reused 
nut  thinking  that  a  snare  was  maliciously  laid  for  hnfhJ 
«.,<!,  'Leave  an  old  man  alone,  and  insult  not  a  sain  'take 
these  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  depart.'  Mummolus  per- 
Mrting,  Euphron  offered  him  two  hundred  bu t  ever  thU 
sum  could  not  tempt  him  to  retire  without  seein"  the  relics 
Ihen  Mummolus  ordered  a  ladder  to  be  placed  Lainst  the 
wall,  (the  relics  were  concealed  in  a  shrine  at  the  ton  of 

mounfit  °whoagrSt  the  altarj  8nd  °rilered  thc "~  °° 
mount  it,  who,  doing  so,  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  < 

trembling,  when  he  laid  hands  on  the  shrine "that  it  w°« 
thought  he  would  not  descend  alive.  However  he  broMht 
it  down;  and  Mummolus,  on  opening  it,  f.nding'the  one  of 
the  saint's  finger,  did  not  fear  attempting  to  cut  it  1>  "cins 
one  knife  upon  the  relic,  he  struck  this  with  another  and 
after  having  broken  it  with  much  ado  and  many  blow,  the 
bone,  which  had  been  cut  in  three,  disappeared.  The  thine 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  martyr,' as  tffi  event  sho we  1 "- 
These  Romans  of  the  south  held  holy  men  and  thin"  s  in 
much  less  respect  than  their  northern  brothers.  A  Hit  e 
farther  on,  we  read  tnat  on  a  bishop's  insultinc  the  nre 
tender  at  table,  dukes  Mummo.'us  and  Didicr  fel  Vpon  the 
priest  and  beat  him.  Greg.  Tor.  1.  vii.  ap.  Scr.  R Tr  t  ii! 
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yawns  for  thee.    Count  us  thy  satellites  ;  name 
those  who  invited  thee.'     Gondovald,  hearing 
these  words,  drew  nigh  and  said  from  the  top 
of  the  gate—'  That  my  father  Clotaire  hated 
me,  is  what  all  know;  that  my  head  was  shorn 
by  him  and  by  my  brother  is  also  known.     It 
was  on  this  account  that  I  withdrew  into  Italy 
and  betook  myself  to  the  prefect  Narses.  There 
I  married,  and  begot  two  sons.     My  wife  dying, 
I  took  my  children  with  me  and  went  to  Con- 
stantinople ;    where   I  lived,   most  kindly  en- 
treated by  the  emperors.     Some  years  ago,  on 
Gontran-Boson's  coming  to  Constantinople,  ] 
anxiously  inquired  of  him   how   my   brothers 
prospered,  and  learned  that  our  family  was  much 
lessened,  and  that  there  only  remained  Childe- 
bert,  my  brother's  son,  and  Gontran,  my  brother ; 
that  king  Chilperic's  sons  were  dead  as  well  as 
he,  that   he  had  left  only  an  infant,  that  my 
brother  Gontran  had   no   child,  and  that   my 
nephew  Childebert  was   not  distinguished  by 
courage.      Then,    after    Gontran-Boson     had 
clearly  set  forth  all  these  things  to  me,  he  in- 
vited me,  saying—"  Come,  for  all  the  nobles  of 
Childeberfs  kingdom  invite  thee,  and  none  will 
dare  to  wag  his  tongue  against  thee,  for  we  all 
know  thee  to  be  Clotaire's  son,  and  there  is  none 
left  in  Gaul  to  govern  the  kingdom  except  thou 
come."     I   made   large   presents   to  Gontran- 
Boson  ;  and  received  his  oath  in  twelve  holy 
spots,  to  the  end  that  I  might  come  safely  hither. 
I  came  to  Marseilles,  was  most  kindly  received 
>y  the  bishop,  who  had  had  letters  from  the 
chief  nobles  of  my  nephew's  kingdom,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Avignon,  to  the  patrician  Mummolus. 
But  Gontran-Boson,  forswearing  himself,  de- 
jnved  me  of  my  treasures,  and  kept  me  in  his 
power.     Acknowledge  me,  then,  to  be  king,  no 
Jess  than  my  brother  Gontran.     Nevertheless, 
if  you  are  possessed  with  such  lively  hatred, 
lead  me,  at  least,  to  your  king,  and  if  he  recoo-- 
mse  me  for  his  brother,  let  him  do  by  me  as  he 
may  think  fit.     Should  you  deny  me  this,  suffer 
me  to  return  whence  I  came.     I  will  go  with- 
out injury  to  any  one.     That  you  may  know 
what  I  say  is  true,  question  Radegonda  at  Poi- 
tiers, and  Ingiltrude  at  Tours,  who  will  confirm 
to  you  the  truth  of  my  words.'     As  he  spoke 
thus,  his  speech  was  received  of  many  with 

insults  and  reproaches 

"  Mummolus,  bishop  Sagittarius,  and  Waddo 
went  unto  Gondovald,  and  said  to  him—4  Thou 
knowest  the  oaths  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
thee.  Listen,  now,  to  wholesome  counsel.  Be- 
take thee  from  this  city,  and  present  thyself  be- 
fore thy  brother  as  thou  hast  often  asked  to  do. 
We  have  already  spoken  with  these  men,  and 
they  say  that  the  king  wishes  not  to  lose  thy 
support,  for  there  are  but  few  remaining  of  your 
'ace.'  But  Gondovald,  perceiving  their  deceit, 
says  to  them,  all  bathed  with  tears—'  Your  in- 
vitation brought  me  to  Gaul.  Of  my  treasures, 
which  comprised  immense  sums  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  different  objects,  one-half  is  in  Avig- 
non ;  Gontran-Boson  has  robbed  me  of  the 
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other.     As  for  myself,  reposing,  next  to  God, 
all  my  hopes  in  you,  I  have  confided  in  your 
counsels,  and  have  always  wished  to   govern 
through  you.     Now,  if  you  are  deceiving  me, 
answer  it  to  God,  in  whose  hands  I  leave  my 
cause.'     To  this  Mummolus  gave  answer,  '  We 
only  tell  you  the  truth,  and  here  are  brave  war- 
riors waiting  at  the  gate.     Take  off,  now,  my 
golden  baldric   which  thou  hast  on,  that  thou 
mayest  not  seem  to  proceed  in  too  great  state, 
and  take  thy  sword,  and  give  me  back  mine.' 
Gondovald  said,  '  All  I  gather  from  thy  words, 
is  that  thou  art  stripping  me  of  what  I  received 
and  wore  in  token  of  friendship  for  thee.'     But 
Mummolus  solemnly  swore  that  no  harm  should 
befall  him.     When  he  had  passed  through  the 
gate,  Gondovald  was  received  by  Olio,  count 
of  Bourges,  and  by  Boson.     Mummolus  with- 
drew with  his  followers  into  the  town,  and  bar- 
red the  gate  with  every  precaution.     Seeing 
himself  abandoned  to  his  enemies,  Gondovald 
raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said 
— '  Eternal  Judge,  and  true  avenger  of  the  in- 
nocent, God,  from  whom  proceedeth  all  justice, 
whom   falsehood   offends,  in  whom  is  neither 
craft  nor  any  guile,  to  tbee  I  resign  myself,  be- 
seeching thee  quickly  to  avenge  me  on  those 
who  have  betrayed  an  innocent  man  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.'     Thus  saying,  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  rode  off  with  those 
whose   names  are  mentioned   above.      When 
they  were  at  a  distance  from  the  gate,  as  the 
valley  under  the  town  slopes  rapidly,  a  push 
from  Olio  unseated  him,  when  the  latter  cried 
out, '  There's  your  Skip-sea,  who  calls  himself 
the  brother  and  the  son  of  a  king  !'     Hurling 
his  javelin,  he  sought  to  transfix  him,  but  his 
cuirass  warded  the  blow.     Gondovald  getting 
up  and  endeavoring  to  make  for  the  hill-side, 
Boson  dashed  in  his  head  with  a  stone,  and  he 
instantly  fell,  and  died.     The  whole  of  them 
then  ha'stened  up,  and  piercing  him  with  their 
lances,  bound  his  feet  with  a  cord,  and  dragged 
him  all  round  the  camp  :  when,  plucking  off  his 
hair  and  beard,  they  left  him  unburied  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  slain." 

Gontran,  reassured  by  Gondovald's  death, 
would  have  made  the  bishops  dearly  pay  for 
the  countenance  they  had  afforded  him,  had  he 
not  been  himself  prevented  by  death. 

This  event,  laying  Burgundy  open  to  the  king 
of  Austrasia,  seemed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence to  give  him  possession  of  Neustria. 
Nevertheless,  it  refused  submission  ;  and  the 
Austrasians  invading  it  were  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  a  moving  forest  advancing  against  them 
(if  was  the  Neustrian  army  under  the  cover  of 
boughs*)  and  fled.  This  was  the  last  success 
of  Fredegonda  and  of  her  lover,  Landenc,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  Chilperic's  substitute.  She 

*  So  in  Shakspeare— "  I  looked  towards  Birnam,  and 
anon,  methoucht,  the  wood  began  to  move."  Macbeth, 
act  v— Th*  Kent  men  used  the  same  stratagem  when 
BiareMng  agalns;  William  th«-  Conqueror,  alter  the  battle 
•f  Hastings 


died  shortly  after.  Childebert  had  died  before 
her.  The  whole  of  Gaul  thus  devolved  upon 
three  children  ; — Childebert's  two  sons,  named 
Theodebert  IT.  and  Theoderic  II.,  and  Chilpe- 
ric's son,  Clotaire  II.  The  latter  was  over- 
borne by  the  other  two.  He  found  himself  con- 
strained to  cede  to  the  Burgundians  his  posses- 
sions between  the  Seine  and  Loire,  and  to  the 
Austrasians  the  countries  between  the  Seine, 
Oise,  and  Austrasia.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  derived  from  the  dissensions  of  the  con- 
querors more  than  he  had  lost. 

The  aged  Brunehault  conceived  the  plan  of 
reigning    herself,  by   plunging   her   grandson, 
Theodebert,  into  a  vortex  of  dissipation ;  and 
her  plan  succeeded  only  too  well.     The  weak 
prince  was  soon  governed  by  a  young  female 
slave,  who  managed  to  have  Brunehault  banish- 
ed.    Taking  refuge  with  Theoderic  in  Burgun- 
dy, in  a  country  where  Roman  influence  was  in 
the  ascendaRt,  she  enjoyed  still  greater  power. 
She  made  and  unmade  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
compassed  the  death  of  Bertoald,  who  had  re- 
ceived her  with  kindness,  installed  her  lover 
Protadius*  in  his  place,  and  when  this  favorite 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people,  had  still  credit 
enough  to  raise  one,  Claudius,  to  power.     Her 
rule  was  at  first  inglorious.     The  Austrasians, 
and  their  allies,  the  Germans,  wrested  from  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  the  Sundgau,  the  Tur- 
gau°  Alsace,  and  Champagne,  and  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  between  Geneva  and  Neuf- 
chatel.     The  people  of  the  south  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  together  and  united  by  the  terror  of 
these  invasions. 


THEODERIC'S  INVASION  OF  AUSTRASIA.    (A.  D.  612.) 

"  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the 
month  of  March,"    says   Fredegarius,   "king 
Theoderic  collected  an  army  at  Langres,  from 
all  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  and  marching 
throuo-h  Andelot  on  the  city  of  Toul,  he  took 
the    castle    of  Nez.      Theodebert,    with   his 
Austrasians,  encountered  him  in  the  plain  of 
Toul,   and  was  defeated.      The   Franks   lost 
many  brave  men  in  the  battle.      Theodebert 
fled  through  the  territory  of  Metz,  crossed  the 
Vosges,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  reached  Cologne, 
closely  pursued  by  Theoderic  and  his  army. 
Leonisius,  bishop  of  Mentz,  a  holy  and  apostolic 
man,    loving    Theoderic's   valor,   and    hating 
Theodebert's  folly,  came  out  to  meet  Theoderic, 
and  said—'  Finish  what  thou  hast  begun,  for 
your  advantage  requires  you  to  find  out  and 
pursue  the  cause  of  evil.     There  is  a  country 
fable  that  the  wolf  having  one  day  stationed 
himself  on  a  hill,  as  his  sons  were  about  to 
begin  their  prowl,  called  out  to  them— Far  a 
you  can  see,  and  in  every  direction,  you  have 
no  friends,  save  your  own  kind.     Finish,  then, 
what  you  have  begun.'  f 

"  Theoderic,  having  traversed  the  forest  c 


*  Fredegar.  Schol.  c.  **- 
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Ardennes,  encamped  at  Tolbiac  ;  whither  Theo- 
debert  hastened  with  such  Saxons,  Thuringians, 
.and  other  dwellers  jeyond  the  Rhine  as  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  to  give  him  battle.  They 
say,  that  so  bloody  a  battle  was  never  before 
fought  either  by  the  Franks,  or  any  other  peo- 
ple  Here  Theoderic  was  again  con- 
queror, for  God  was  with  him  ;  and  Theode- 
bert's  army  was  mowed  down  with  the  sword 
from  Tolbiac  to  Cologne  ;  the  ground  being,  in 
some  spots,  literally  covered  with  the  slain. 
Theoderic  reached  Cologne  the  same  day, 
where  he  found  Theodebert's  treasures.  He 
sent  on  his  chamberlain,  Berthaire,  in  pursuit 
of  Theodebert,  who  fled  beyond  the  Rhine,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  retainers ;  but  was  over- 
taken, and  brought  before  Theoderic,  stripped 
of  his  royal  robes.  Theoderic  gave  his  spoils, 
his  horse,  and  all  his  royal  equipage,  to  Ber- 
thaire ;  and  sent  Theodebert,  loaded  with  chains, 
to  Chalons."  It  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  of 
St.  Benignus,  that  his  grandmother  Brunehault 
at  first  had  him  ordained  priest,  but  shortly  af- 
terwards caused  him  to  be  made  away  with. 
"  By  Theoderic's  orders,  one  of  his  soldiers, 
lifting  up  Theodebert's  infant  son  by  his  foot, 
beat  his  brains  out  against  a  stone."* 

The  union  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy  under 
Theoderic,  or  rather  under  Brunehault,  seemed 
to  threaten  Neustria  with  certain  ruin ;  nor 
would  this  posture  of  affairs  have  been  altered 
even  by  the  death  of  Theoderic  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  three  infant  sons,  had  Clotaire's  en- 
emies been  united.  But  Austrasia  was  ashamed 
and  irritated  by  her  recent  defeat ;  and,  even  in 
Burgundy,  Brunehault  was  no  longer  supported 
by  the  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  party — to  be 
sure  of  which  &  was  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  ecclesiastics  at  one's  side,  to  gain 
them  over  at  any  price,  and  to  divide  all  power 
with  them.  The  assassination  of  St.  Didier, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  who  had  endeavored  to  wean 
Theoderic  from  the  mistresses  with  whom  his 
grandmother  surrounded  him,  and  restore  his 
wife  to  his  arms,  had  alienated  the  entire  church 
from  Brunehault.  With  equal  freedom,  the 
Irish  saint,  St.  Columbanus,  the  restorer  of 
monastic  life — the  bold  missionary  who  reform- 
ed kings  as  well  as  people,  refused  his  blessing 
to  Theoderic's  sons  :  "They  are,"  he  said,  ""the 
offspring  of  incontinence  and  crime."  Driven 
from  Luxeuil  and  Austrasia,  he  took  refuge 
with  Clotaire  II.  ;  and  his  sacred  presence 
seemed  to  stamp  the  cause  of  Neustria  as  legi- 
timate. 

Brunehault  was  utterly  deserted.  The  Au- 
strasian  nobles  hated  her  as  one  of  the  Goths, 
the  Romans,  (the  two  words  were  almost  syno- 
nymous ;)  and  the  priests  and  people  regarded 
her  with  horror,  as  the  persecutor  of  the  saints. f 

*  Fredegarii  Schol.  c.  38,  ap.  Set.  R.  Fr.  pp.  428,  429. 

t  Monach.  S.  Gall  ;  ii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  t.  v.  p.  122 :  Cum 
ft  refrno  Romanorum  .  .  .  Franci  vel  Galli  defecissent  .  .  . 
Ipslque  reges  Gallorum  vel  Francorum  propter  interfectio- 
%em  S.  Pesiderii  Vieanensis  eaiscopi,  et  eipulsioncni  sanc- 


Though  till  this  period  hostile  to  German  in- 
fluence, she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  Germans,  of  barbarians,  in 
order  to  make  head  against  Clotaire.  Arnolph 
bishop  of  Metz,  and  his  brother  Pepin  (Pipin) 
went  over  to  him  before  the  engageriier.t :  the 
rest  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten,  and  Clo- 
taire made  a  pretence  of  pursuing  them.  They 
had  been  gained  over  beforehand  ;  and  Warna- 
chaire,  mayor  of  the  palace,  had  stipulated  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  office  during  his  lifetime. 
The  aged  Brunehault,  the  daughter,  sister, 
mother,  and  grandmother  of  so  many  kings, 
was  treated  with  atrocious  barbarity.  She  was 
fastened  by  the  hair,  a  foot,  and  an  arm  to  the 
tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which  dragged  her  to  pieces, 
In  addition  to  her  own  crimes,  she  was  reproach- 
ed with  those  of  Fredegonda,  and  was  upbraid- 
ed with  being  the  murderess  of  ten  kings  ;  but 
her  greatest  crime  in  the  eyes  of  barbarians  un- 
doubtedly was  the  having  restored,  under  any 
shape,  the  administrative  government  of  the 
empire.  Fiscal  laws,  the  forms  of  justice,  and 
the  supremacy  of  craft  over  strength,  were  in- 
surmountable objections  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  the  idea  of  the  ancient  empire,  which 
the  Gothic  kings  had  endeavored  to  restore. 
Brunehault,  their  daughter,  had  followed  in 
their  steps.  She  founded  n;  merous  churches 
and  monasteries — the  monasteries  at  that  time 
were  also  schools.  She  favored  the  missions 
sent  by  the  pope  for  the  conversion  of  the  Bri- 
tish Anglo-Saxons.  This  use  of  the  money 
which  she  had  wrung  from  her  subjects  by  so 
many  odious  means,  was  not  without  glory  and 
grandeur.  So  profound  was  the  impression  left 
by  her  long  reign,  that  that  left  by  the  empire 
seems  to  have  been  weakened  in  the  north  oi 
Gaul ;  and  the  people  ascribed  to  the  famous  q-ueen 
of  Austrasia  a  multiplicity  of  Roman  monuments. 
Remains  of  Roman  ways,  still  met  with  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  north  of  France,  are  called  Brune- 
hault's causeways  ;  and  near  Bourges  was 
shown  Brunehault's  castle,  at  Etampes  her 
tower,  near  Tournay  Brunehault's  stone,  and 
Brunehault's  fort  near  Cahors. 

Under  Fredegonda,  Neustria  had  resisted  ; 
under  her  son,  she  conquered — a  nominal  con- 
quest I  grant,  since  she  only  owed  it  to  the  hate 
of  the  Austrasians  for  Brunehault,  and  won  by 
weakness,  since  it  was  the  conquest  of  the  old- 
er races,  of  the  Gallo-Romans,  and  of  the 
priests.  The  very  year  after  Clotaire's  victory. 
(A.  D.  614,)  the  bishops  were  summoned  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Leuds,  and  they  collected  from 
the  whole  of  Gaul  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
nine.  'Twas  the  enthronizing  of  the  Church. 
The  two  aristocracies,  the  lay  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, drew  up  a  perpetual  constitution.  Severa 
articles  of  singular  liberality  indicate  the  eccle- 
siastical hand.  The  judges  are  forbid  to  con- 
demn a  free  man,  or  even  a  slave,  without  ? 


tissimornm  advcnarum,  Columbani  videlicet  et  Galli,  rclrc 
labi  ccepissent,  etc. 


Real  weakness  of 
Neiistriii. 


SUPREMACY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
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hearing     The  disturber  of  the  public  is  to  be 
punished  with  death.     The  Leuds  are  to  be  re- 
possessed of  the  estates,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  in  the  civil  wars.     The  election 
of  bishops  is  secured  to  the  people.     Priests 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  bishops  alone.     The 
taxes  imposed  by  Chilperic  and  his  brothers  are 
abolished,*  (a  regulation  by  which  the  bishops, 
who  had  become  large  proprietors,  would  profit 
more  than  any  one.)     Thus  begins  with  Clo- 
taire  II.,  that  dominion  of  the  Church,  which 
will  be  consolidated  under  the  Merovingians, 
and  will  suffer  no  interruption  except  from  the 
tvranny  of  Charles  Martel. 
'  We  know  little  of  Clotaire  II.,  more  of  Da- 
gobert.     Wise,  just,  and  a  lover  of  justice,  Da- 
gobert  begins  his  reign  by  making  the  tour  ot 
his  dominions,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
barbarian  monarchs.     Raised  to  the  throne  of 
Austrasia  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  did 
not  long  retain  his  Austrasian  ministers.     He 
soon  laid  on  the  shelf  the  two  leading  men  of 
the  country,  Arnolph,  archbishop  of  Mete,  and 
his  brother,  Pepin,  who    succeeded  him,  and 
summoned  the   Neustrian,   Ega.     Surrounded 
by  Roman  ministers,  by  the  goldsmith,  bt.  IMoi, 
and  the  referendary  St.  Ouen,  he  busies  him- 
self with  founding  convents,  and  designing  or- 
naments for  churches.!     For  the  first  time,  his 
scribes  commit  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  to 
writin^—  laws  written  when  they  are  beginning 
to  be  "obsolete.     The  Solomon  of  the  Franks, 
like  his  prototype  of  the  Jews,  peoples  his  pal- 
aces with  lovely  women.f  and  is  divided  be- 
tween his  concubines  and  his  priests: 

This  pacific  prince  is  the  natural  friend  ot 
the  Greeks  ;  and  as  the  ally  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  interposes  in  the  affairs  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  Visigoths.  Amidst  the  precocious 
old  ao-e  of  all  the  barbarian  nations,  the  decay 
of  the  Franks  is  still  surrounded  with  a  shadow 

of  glory. 

Nevertheless,  the  weakness  concealed  unde 
this  outside  show,  is  easily  perceptible.  Even 
while  Clotaire  lived,  Austrasia  had  resumed  tl 
provinces  of  which  she  had  been  stripped,  would 
have  a  kino-  of  her  own,  and  Dagobert,  who 
came  to  the  throne  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
in  fact  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  ot  re- 
pin  and  Arnolph.  On  his  becoming  king  ot 
Neustria,  Austrasia  still  demands  a  separate 
government,  and  has  for  king,  his  son,  the 
yountr  Sigebert.  Clotaire  II.  allows  the  Lom- 
bards0 to  redeem  their  tribute  by  paying  down  a 
sum  of  monev.^  The  Saxons,  defeated  it  is 
said,  by  the  Franks.il  yet  forget  to  pay  Dago- 

*  Capital.  Baluz,  t.  i.  p.  81,  et  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  iv.  118. 


fuissent,  increvit  huic  chronics  inseri. 
$  Frede^ar.  c.  45.    Chronic.  Moissiac.  ccenobii,  ap.  K. 


when  the  Saxons  rebelled  against  him,  he 


bert  the  five  hundred  cows  which  they  had  paid 
annually  up  to  this  time.  The  Vends,  deliver- 
ed from  the  Avars  by  the  Frank  Samo,  a  mer- 
chant warrior  whom  they  adopted  as  their 
chief,*  throw  off  Dagobert's  yoke,  and  defeat 
the  Franks,  Bavarians,  and  Lombards,  who  haa 
combined  against  them.  The  fugitive  Avais 
themselves  settle  forcibly  in  Bavaria,  and  Da- 
o-obert  frees  himself  from  them  only  by  base 
treachery.f  The  submission  of  the  Bretons  and 
Gascons,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  voluntary, 
and  to  have  been  produced  more  through  their 
respect  for  the  priests  than  the  dread  of  arms. 
Their  duke,  St.  Judicael,  declines  an  invita- 
tion to  the  king's  table  in  favor  of  one  from  St. 
Ouen.J 

The  priest,  in  fact,  was  now  king. 
Church  had  silently  made  her  way  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  of  barbaric  invasions,  which  had 
threatened  universal  destruction  ;  and  strong, 
patient,  and  industrious,  she  had  so  grasped  the 
whole  of  the  new  body  politic  as  thoroughly  to 
interfuse  herself  with  it.  Early  abandoning 
speculation  for  action,  she  had  rejected  the  bold 
theories  of  Pelagianism,  and  adjourned  the  great 
question  of  human  liberty.  The  savage  conquer- 
ors of  the  empire  required  to  have  not  liberty  but 
submission  preached  to  them,  to  induce  them 
to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  civilization 
and  the  Church. 

The  Church,  coming  in  the  place  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government,  left  the  city  at  the  approach 
of  the  barbarians,  and  issued  forth  as  arbite 
betwixt  them  and  the  conquered.  Once  beyond 
the  walls,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  coun- 
try Daughter  of  the  city,  she  yet  perceived 
that  the  cfty  was  not  all  in  all.  She  created 
rural  bishops,^  extended  her  saving  protection 
to  all,  and  shielded  even  those  she  did  not  com- 
mand with  the  protecting  sign  of  the  tonsure. 
She  became  one  immense  asylum  ;  an  asylum 
for  the  conquered,  for  the  Romans,  for  the  serf: 
of  the  Romans.  The  latter  rushed  by  crowds 
into  the  church,  which  more  than  once  was 
oblio-ed  to  close  her  doors  upon  them— there 
would  have  been  none  left  to  till  the  land.  N* 


to  that  extent  that  he  destroyed  all  the  males  who  were 

UUUr  than  the  sword  which  he  then  happened  to  W«£V 

*  Fredee-ir  c  48-  "  A  certain  man,  named  Samo,  a  Frank 

birn  from  Sen*,  who  had  associated  many  merchants 

h Win  wenuo  tVule  among  the  Sclav!,  by  name  Vends 

The  flcliivi  had  entered  upon  a  war  with  the  Avars, « Lhmu 

choose !  him  for  king ;  and  he  took  twelve  wives  Irom  among 

25&tf«S2«5SSlS 

forthwith  done." 
Fredegar.  c.  78. 


luges."— See  Ducange,  t.  ii. 
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VVealth  of  the  Church. 
Miracles  of  St.  Rermgim. 


less  was  she  an  asylum  for  the  conquerors; 
who  sought  a  retreat  in  her  bosom  from  the  dis- 
orders of  barbarian  life,  and  from  their  own 
passions  and  violences,  from  which  they  suffer- 
ed equally  with  the  conquered.  Thus  serfs 
rose  to  the  priesthood,  the  sons  of  kings  and 
dukes  sank  to  be  bishops,  and  great  and  little 
met  in  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  same  time  the 
land  was  diverted  from  profane  uses  by  the  vast 
endowments  which  were  showered  on  the  men 
of  peace,  on  the  poor,  on  the  slave.  What 
they  had  taken,  that  the  barbarians  gave. 
They  found  that  they  had  conquered  for  the 
Church. 

So  was  a  right  destiny  fulfilled.  Both  as  an 
asylum  and  a  school,  the  Church  needed  wealth. 
In  order  to  be  listened  to  by  the  nobles,  it  was 
essential  that  the  bishops  should  address  them 
as  their  equals.  In  order  to  raise  the  barba- 
rians to  her  own  level,  the  Church  had  to  be- 
come herself  material  and  barbarous  :  to  win 
over  these  men  of  flesh  she  had  to  become 
fleshly.  As  the  prophet  who  stretched  himself 
out  upon  the  child  in  order  to  bring  it  to  life 
again,  the  Church  made  herself  little  in  order  to 
incubate  this  new  world. 

The  bishops  of  the  south  are  too  civilized 
rhetorical,  and  ratiocinate,*  to  have  much  ef- 
fect on  the  men  of  the  first  race.  The  ancient 
metropolitan  sees  of  Aries,  Vienne,  and  even  of 
Lyons  and  Bourges,  lose  their  influence.  The 
real  bishops  and  true  patriarchs  of  France  are 
those  of  Reims  and  Tours.  St.  Martin  of 
1  ours  is  the  oracle  of  the  barbarians,  and  what 
Delphi  was  to  Greece— umbilicus  terrarum, 

rufrap  apovpqf. 

St.  Martin  is  guarantee  to  all  treaties      He 
is  momentarily  consulted  by  the  kings  on  their 
ismess,  and  even  their  crimes.     When  Chil- 
peric  pursues   his  hapless  son,  Meroveus,  he 
places  a  paper  on  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  inquir- 
ing of  him  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  dracr 
him  from  the  asylum  of  the  basilica.     The  pa°- 
per,  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  remained  blank 
b  or  the  most  part,  these  claimants  of  the  shel- 
er  01  the  Church  were  as  fierce  and  violent  as 
their  pursuers,  and  often  proved  very  embar- 
rassing to  the  bishop,  becoming  the  tyrants  of 
the  asylum  which  protected  them.     It  is  worth 
while  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  good  bishop 
lf  f0"8,  .(?'  the  history  of  that  Eberulf  who 
seeks  to  kill  Gregory  himself,  and  who  strikes 
the  priests  when  they  are  slow  in  bringina  him 
wine      The  servants  of  this  ruffian,  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  basilica  along  with  him 
scandalize  the  whole  of  the  clergy  by  r>rv[n^ 
too  curiously  into  the  sacred  paintings  which 
adorned  its  walls.f 


lours,   Reims,   and   all  their  dependencies 
are  tax-free.*     Reims  owns  estates  in  the  fur- 
thest parts  of  the  land,  in  Austrasia  and  in 
Aquitaine.     Every  crime  committed  by  a  bar- 
banan  king  brings  a  new  donative  to  the  Church 
— and  who  could  blame  such  gifts  ?     There  ia 
no  one  who  does  not  desire  to  be  given  to  the 
Church— it  is  to  be  as  if  enfranchised.     The 
bishops  have  no  scruple  to  invite,  and  to  in- 
crease by  pious  frauds  the  grants  of  the  kin  ITS 
Ihe  testimony  of  all   the   inhabitants    of  The 
country  is  at  their  service   if  required.      At 
need,  all  will  swear  that  such  or  such  an  estate 
or  village  was  formerly  granted  by  Clovis  or  by 
the  good  Gontran,  to  the  adjoining  monastery 
or  bishopric,  which  has  only  been  despoiled  of 
it  by  impious  violence.     Thus,  the  understand- 
ing between  the  priests  and  the  people  must 
daily  strip  the  barbarian  of  some  of  his  spoils, 
and  turn  his  credulity,  devotion,  or  remorse,  to 
account.     Under  Dagobert,  grants  of  the  kind 
are  referreu  u  Clovis:  under  Pepin  the  Short 
to  Dagobert.     The  latter  gives  at  one  swoop 
twenty-seven  burghs  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  | 
His  son,  says  the  worthy  Sigebert  of  Glem- 
bours,  founded  twelve  monasteries,  and  gave 
St.   Remaclius,   bishop  of  Tongres,  a   squarp 
twelve  leagues  long  and  twelve  broad,  out  iV 
the  forest  of  Ardennes. J 

FAMOUS  GRANT  OF  CLOVIS. 


*  Clotaire  was  about  to  reward  St.  Dumnolus  for  his  fre- 


vi  c  9 

T  Greg.  Tor.  vii.  21, 


s-    Greg.  Tur. 


The  most  curious  of  these  grants  is  that  ot 
Uovis  to  St.  Remigius,  reproduced,  or,  most 
probably,  fabricated  in  Dagobert's  reign  :— 

"  Clovis  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Sois- 
sons.     This  prince  had  great  pleasure  in  the 
company  and  converse  of  St.  Remigius  ;  but  as 
the  holy  man  had  no  other  resting-place  near 
the  city  than   a  small  property  formerly  given 
to  St.  Nicasius,  the  king  offered  to  grant  him 
all  the  ground  which  he  could  encircle,  while 
he  himself  was  taking  his  nooning;  complying 
m  this  with  the  prayer  of  the  queen  and  the 
petition  of  the  inhabitants,  who  complained  of 
being  overburdened  with  exactions  and  contri- 
butions, and  who  therefore  preferred  payino-the 
church  of  Reims  to  holding  of  the  king.    ^The 
blessed  St.  Remigius  then  set  out ;  and  to  this 
day  there  may  be  seen  the  traces  that  he  left, 
and  the  boundaries  which  he  marked.     On  his 
way,  the  holy  man  was  turned  back  by  a  miller 
who  did  not  wish  his  mill  to  fall  within  the 
enclosure.     '  My  friend,'  said  the  man  of  God 
mildly  to  him,  '  think  it  not  ill  that  we  should 
possess  this   mill   in  common.'      The   miller 
again  refusing,  the  wheel  of  the  mill  instantly 
turned  backward,  when  he  forthwith  ran  aft ei 
the  saint,  crying,  '  Come,  servant  of  God,  and 


*  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  81. 

t  Gesta  Dagoberti,  c.  35 :   in  archive  ipso  ecciesise 
viginti  et  septein  villarum  nomina,  &c. 
vJ\^  -S>  S!^e«'  Austras.  c.  5.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i  001 
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et  us  have  the  rail!  together.'  '  No,'  replied 
the  saint,  '  it  shall  be  neither  thine  nor  mine. 
Straightway,  the  ground  disappeared,  and  open- 
ed into  such  an  abyss,  that  a  mill  could  never 
be  built  there  again. 

"  Again,  as  the  saint  was  near  a  small  wood, 
and  its  owners  sought  to  hinder  him  from  in- 
cluding it  in  his  domain,  'Well,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  may  leaf  never  fly,  nor  branch  fall,  out  of  this 
wood  into  my  precincts !'  And,  indeed,  by  the 
will  of  God,  such  was  the  case,  as  lojjg  as 
there  was  a  wood  there,  although  it  was  close 
to  the  sacred  territory. 

"  Thence,  proceeding  on  his  way,  he  arrived 
at  Chavignon,  and  wanted  to  enclose  it,  but  was 
iiindered°  by  the  inhabitants.  Driven  off  one 
while,  returning  another,  but  always  equani- 
rnous  and  peaceable,  he  went  on  his  way, 
tracing  the  boundaries  as  they  now  exist. 
Finding  himself  at  last  completely  foiled,  he  is 
rumored  to  have  said  to  them,  '  Work  on  for- 
ever, and  remain  poor  and  wretched' — as  they 
are  to  this  day  by  the  virtue  and  power  of  his 
word.  When  king  Clovis  had  risen  from  his 
nooning,  he  gave  to  St.  Remigius,  under  his 
royal  seal,  all  the  land  which  he  had  walked 
round.  Of  the  estates  so  enclosed,  the  best  are 
Luilly  and  Cocy,  which  are  enjoyed  in  peace 
by  the  church  of  Reims  to  this  day. 

"  A   very   powerful   man,   named   Eulogus, 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  against 
king  Clovis,  one  day  implored  the  intercession 
of  St.  Remigius ;    and  the  holy  man  obtained 
him  his  pardon,  and  saved  his  property  from 
confiscation.     Eulogus,  in  return  for  this  ser- 
vice, offered  his  generous  patron  his  village  of 
Epernay  in  perpetuity  ;    but  the  blessed  bishop 
would   not   accept  a  temporal  reward  for  his 
good   deed.     However,   seeing   that   Eulogus 
was  sinking  with  shame,  and  was  bent  on  with- 
drawing from  tba  world,  feeling  he  could  no 
longer  mingle  with  it,  as  he  owed  his  life,  to  the 
dishonor  of  his  house,  to  the  royal  clemency 
alone,  he  gave  him  a  wise  counsel,  saying,  that 
if  he  desired  to  be  perfect,  he  should  sell  all  he 
had  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  Jesus 
Christ.     Then,  valuing  it,   and  taking  out  of 
the  treasure  of  the  church  five  thousand  pounds 
of  srlver,  he  gave  them  to  Eulogus,  and  so  pur- 
chased his  property  for  the  church — thus  leav- 
ing to  all  priests  and  bishops  this  good  example, 
that  when  they  intercede  for  those  who  throw 
themselves  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  or 
into  the  arms  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  ren- 
der them  any  service,  they  should  never  do  it 
with  a  view  to  temporal  benefit,  nor  take  as 
their  wage  perishable  goods,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, as°the  Lord  hath  taught,  give  for  nothing 
as  they  have  received  for  nothing.* 

"  St.  Rigobert  obtained  from  king  Dagobert 
a  patent  of  exemption  for  his  Church,  remind- 
ing him  that  under  all  the  Frank  kings,  his 


predecessors,  from  the  days  ot  St.  Remigim 
and  of  king  Clovis,  baptized  by  that  saint,  it  had 
ever  been  free  and  exempt  from  all  public  ser- 
vice and  charge.  The  king,  then,  desiring  to 
ratify  or  renew  this  privilege,  with  the  advice 
of  his  nobles,  and  in  the  same  form  as  the 
kings,  his  predecessors,  ordained  that  all  goods, 
villages,  and  men,  belonging  to  the  holy  church 
of  Reims,  or  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Remigius, 
situate  or  lying  as  well  in  Champagne,  in  the 
town  or  faubourgs  of  Reims,  as  in  Austrasia, 
Neustria,  Burgundy,  the  country  of  Marseilles, 
Rouergue,  Gevaudan,  Auvergne,  Touraine, 
Poitou,  Limousin,  or  elsewhere  in  his  countries 
and  kingdoms,  should  be  forever  exempt  from 
all  charge  ;  that  no  public  judge  should  dare  to 
enter  the  lands  of  these  two  holy  churches  of 
God  to  sojourn  there,  give  judgment,  or  levy 
any  tax  ;  in  short,  that  they  should  ever  pre- 
serve the  immunities  and  privileges  granted 

them  by  his  predecessors 

"This  venerable  bishop  was   on    terms  of 
great  friendship  with  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  pal- 
ace,  and   was  in   the  habit  of  sending  meats 
that  he  had  blessed  to  him,  by  way  of  benedic- 
tion.    Now,  at  this  time,  Pepin  was  sojourning 
in  the  village  of  Gernicourt,  and  learning  from 
the  bishop  that  the  place  was  to  his  liking,  he 
offered  it  to  him,  adding,  besides,  that  he  would 
give  him  all  the  ground  that  he  could  make  the 
tour  of,  while  he  was  resting  at  mid-day.      Ri- 
gobert, following  the  example  of  St.  Remigius, 
set  forth  and  ordered  the  boundaries,  which  are 
seen  to  this  day,  to  be  laid  down,  and  so  mark- 
ed out  the  enclosure,  as  to  obviate  all  dispute. 
Pepin,   on   awakening,   finding   him  returned, 
confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  the  land  which 
he  had  just  encompassed ;  and,  in  memorable 
proof  of 'the  road  which  he  traced,  the  grass 
where  he  trod  is  greener  and  richer  than  any- 
where round  about.      Another  miracle  not  less 
worthy  of  notice,  which   the  Lord   deigns  to 
work  here,  undoubtedly  in  token  of  the  merits 
of  his  servant,  is  that  from   the  time  of  the 
grant  to  the  holy  bishop,  neither  tempest  nor 
mil  has  wrought  damage  on  his  domain  ;  and 
when  all  the  adjoining  country  is  beat  down  and 
spoiled,  the  storm  stops  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
church,  not  daring  to  cross  them."* 

Thus,  every  thing  favored  the  absorption  of 
society  by  the  Church.  Romans  and  barba- 
rians, slaves  and  freemen,  man  and  land,  all 
flocked  to  her  and  took  refuge  in  her  maternal 
bosom.  Whatsoever  she  received  from  with- 
out the  Church  ameliorated  ;  but  she  could  not 
effect  this  without,  at  the  same  time,  propor- 
tionally deteriorating  herself.  With  riches,  a 
spirit  of  worldliness  took  possession  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  power  brought  with  it  the  bar- 
barism which  was  then  its  inseparable  adjunct. 
The  slaves  who  became  priests,  retained  the 
dissimulation  and  cowardice,  which  are  the 
vices  of  slaves.  The  sons  of  barbarians  wha 


*  ("  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."    Matt.  x.  8.)— 


*  Frodoard.  1.  i.  c.  14;  1.  ii.  c.  11. 
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became  bishops,  often  remained  barbarians.  A 
violent  and  gross  spirit  pervaded  the  Church. 
The  monastic  schools  of  Lerins,  St.  Maixent, 
'Reome,  and  the  island  of  Barbe  had  declined 
in  renown ;  the  episcopal  schools  of  Autun, 
Vienne,  Poitiers,  Bourges,  and  Auxerre  re- 
mained— but  unnoted.  Councils  were  held 
more  and  more  seldom ;  from  fifty-four  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  twenty  in  the  seventh,  they 
dwindled  down  to  seven  only  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighth  century. 

THE    CELTIC    CHURCH. 

The  spiritual  genius  of  the  Church  found 
shelter  with  the  monks  ;  and  the  monastic  state 
was  an  asylum  for  her,  as  she  had  been  for  so- 
ciety. The  monasteries  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, better  preserved  from  intermixture  v/ith 
the  Germans,  attempted  to  reform  the  Gallic 
clergy.  Thus,  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church, 
the  spark  which  enlightened  the  whole  west, 
had  proceeded  from  Pelagius  ;  and  the  Breton 
Faustus,  who  held  the  same  doctrines  with 
more  moderation,  opened  the  glorious  school  of 
Lerins.  In  the  second  age,  it  was  still  a  Celt, 
but  this  time  an  Irishman,  St.  Columbanus, 
who  undertook  the  reformation  of  Gaul.  A 
word  as  to  the  Celtic  church. 

The  Cymry  of  Britain  and  Wales — rational- 
ists, and  the  Gael  of  Ireland — poets  and  mys- 
tics, nevertheless  exhibit  throughout  their  en- 
tire ecclesiastical  history  one  common  charac- 
ter— the  spirit  of  independence  and  opposition 
to  Rome.  They  enjoyed  a  better  understand- 
ing with  the  Greeks  ;  and  notwithstanding  dis- 
tance, revolutions,  and  manifold  misfortunes, 
they  long  preserved  relations  with  the  churches 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  Pelagius  is 
already  a  true  son  of  Origen  ;  and  four  centu- 
ries after  him,  the  Irish  Scotus  translates  the 
Greek  fathers,  and  adopts  the  pantheism  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  seventh  century,  too,  St. 
Columbanus  defends  the  Greek  time  of  holding 
Easter  against  the  pope  of  Rome  : — "  The 
Irish,"  these  are  his  words,  "  are  better  astro- 
nomers than  you  Romans."*  It  was  a  disciple 
of  his,  also  an  Irishman,  Virgil,  bishop  of  Salz- 
burg, who  first  affirmed  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  and  the  existence  of  the  Antipodes.  -All 
the  sciences  were  at  this  period  cultivated  with 
much  renown  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  monas- 
teries. Their  monks,  called  Culdees^  recog- 
nised hardly  more  of  the  hierarchical  state  than 
the  modern  Scotch  presbyterians.  They  lived 
in  societies  of  twelve,  under  an  abbot  of  their 
own  election  ;J  and  their  bishop,  according  to 
the  strict  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  was 
enly  their  overseer.  Celibacy  does  not  seem 

*  There  are  two  spots  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  still  called 
the  Astronomer's  Ring,  (carrig-brmjdn,)  and  the  Astrono- 
Duer's  Town,  (ear  cdris.)  Rowland,  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  84. 
Low;  Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  277. 

t  "Jed's  solitaries.  Deus,  and  celart,  and  cella,  have  an- 
alogous roots  in  Latin  and  Celtic. 

1  I  totalise  ii. — Low,  p.  315. 


to  have  been  strictly  observed  in  this  chinch  ;* 
which  was,  moreover,  distinguished  by  a  parti- 
cular form  of  tonsure,  and  other  singularities. 
Baptism  was  in  Ireland  performed  with  milk.f 

The  most  celebrated  establishment  of  the 
Culdees  was  that  of  lona  ;  founded  as  almost  all 
their  establishments  were,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Druidical  schools — lona,  the  burial-place  of 
seventy  Scottish  kings,  the  mother  of  monks, 
and  the  oracle  of  the  West  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  She  was  the  city  of  the 
dead,  as  Aries  in  Gaul,  and  Thebes  in  Egypt. 

The  war  which  the  emperors  had  to  wage 
against  the  numerous  usurpers,  who  issued  out 
of  Britain  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire,} 
was  continued  by  the  popes  against  the  Celtic 
heresy,  against  Pelagius,  against  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  church.  To  this  church,  Greek  in 
language  and  in  spirit,  Rome  often  opposed 
Greeks.  As  early  as  the  commencement  ot 
the  fifth  century,  she  dispatches  as  her  cham- 
pion, Palladius,  a  Platonist  of  Alexandria  :§  bul 
his  doctrines  were  soon  discovered  to  be  as 
heterodox  as  those  he  denounced.  Safer  men 
were  then  sent — St.  Lupus,  St.  Germain  of 
Auxerre, ||  and  his  three  disciples — Dubricius, 
Iltutus,  and  St.  Patricius,  (Patrick,)  the  great 
Irish  apostle.  Of  all  the  fables  with  which  the 
life  of  the  latter  has  been  plentifully  bedecked, 
the  most  incredible  is  the  assertion  that  he 
found  no  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  a 
country  which  we  have  seen  in  so  short  a  time 
covered  with  monasteries,  and  supplying  the 
whole  western  world  with  missionaries,  A 
truce  was  put  to  these  religious  quarrels  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  firmly  established,  the  pope  dispatched 


*  The  wives  and  children  of  the  Culdees  claimed  a  sharu 
of  the  gifts  offered  on  the  altar.  Low,  p.  318. 

t  Carpentier,  Suppl.  an  Gloss,  de  Ducange.  In  Hybernii 
lac  adhibitum  fuisse  ad  baptizandos  divitum  filios,  qui  domi 
baptizabantur,  testis  est  Boned,  abbas  Petroburg.  t.  i.  p.  30. 
(Infants  were  thrice  plunged  in  water,  or  in  milk,  if  the 
parents  were  wealthy.  The  children  of  the  rich  were  also 
baptized  at  home.  The  Council  of  Cashel,  A.D.  1171,  orders 
baptism  to  be  performed  in  the  church.)  We  learn  that  the 
child  might  be  baptized  in  the  mother's  womb,  from  the 
words,  (Ex  Concil.  Neoctesarieasi  in  vet.  Pcenitrntiali,) 
"  Prtegnans  mulier  haptizetur,  et  postea  infans."  Married 
bishops  were  common  in  Ireland.  O'Halloran,  vol.  iii. — In 
the  ninth  century,  the  Bretons  approximated  to  the  Anglo- 
Breton  Church  in  their  liturgy  and  discipline.  Louis  the 
Debonnair,  observing  that  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Lan- 
devenec  wore  their  tonsure  after  the  form  of  the  insular 
Bretons,  ordered  them  to  conform  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
things,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Romish  Church.  D.  Lobi- 
neau,  Preuves,  ii.  26.  D.  Morice,  Preuves,  i.  228. 

t  St.  Jerome  styles  Britain — "  a  province  fertile  in  ty 
rants." 

$  Low,  under  the  year  431,  following  ^Eneas  Gazxus,  i» 
Tkeophrasto. 

||  St.  Lupus  was  born  at  Toul,  married  the  sister  of  St 
Hilary,  the  bishop  of  Aries;  was  a  monk  at  Lories,  anj 
then  bishop  of  Troyes.  St.  Germain,  born  at  Auxerre,  was 
at  first  duke  of  the  troops  of  the  Armorican  and  Nervian 
marches.  On  his  return  to  Auxerre,  he  addicted  himself 
wholly  to  hunting ;  and  raised  trophies  to  commemorate  hii 
success  in  the  chase.  St.  Amator,  bishop  of  that  town, 
banished  him,  then  converted  him,  and  ordained  him  priest 
in  his  own  despite.  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Patrick  were  his 
disciples.  St.  Germain  and  St.  Martin — the  hunter  and  the 
soldier — were  the  two  most  popular  saints  of  France.  8t 
Hnbert,  however,  subsequently  became  the  patron  saint  nf 
hunters. 
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St.  Augustin,  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
tor  the  conversion  of  Britain.  The  Romish 
missionaries  succeeded  with  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  began  that  spiritual  conquest  which  was 
lo  have  such  great  results  ;  while  from  the 
monastery  of  lona,  founded  exactly  at  this  same 
period  by  St.  Colomba,  there  issued  his  cele- 
brated disciple,  St.  Columbanus,*  the  boldness 
of  whose  zeal  against  Brunehault  has  been 
already  related.  For  a  moment  Gaul  was  re- 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Irish  church, 
by  this  ardent  and  impetuous  missionary. 

The  fall  of  the  children  of  Sigebert  and 
Brunehault,  and  the  reunion  of  Austrasia  with 
Neustria,  presented  a  favorable  opportunity. 
In  Neustria,  and  throughout  the  whole  south  of 
Gaul,  as  the  traces  of  invasion  disappeared,  the 
Germans  melted  into  the  Gallic  and  Roman 
population.  The  vigor  of  the  ancient  races  re- 
vived. Neustria  had  repulsed  Austrasia  under 
Fredegonda,  and  had  annexed  that  province  to 
herself  under  Clotaire — which  prince,  as  well  as 
his  son,  Dagobert,  less  Franks  than  Romans, 
must  have  favored  the  progress  of  the  Celtic 
church,  whose  discipline  and  learning  put  to 
shame  the  barbarism  into  which  her  Gallic  sis- 
ter had  sunk. 

When  St.  Columbanus  first  visited  Gaul,  he 
had  twelve  companions  only  ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  followed  by  a  swarm  of  monks,  who 
peopled  the  monasteries  founded  by  these  first 
apostles.  We  see  the  *aint  at  first  settling  in 
the  deepest  solitudes  of  the  Vosges,  on  the 
ruins  of  a  pagan  Vemple  ;f  a  circumstance 
which  his  biographer  notices  to  have  occurred 
with  regard  to  all  the  religious  houses  which 
he  founded.  The  nobles  of  this  part  of  Gaul 
soon  sent  their  children  thither  ;J  but  he  was 
disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  bishops,  to 
whom  the  strangeness  of  the  Irish  rites  lent  a 
colorable  cause  of  attack. §  His  bold  remon- 
strances to  Theoderic  and  Brunehault  brought 
on  his  expulsion  from  Luxeuil  :  but,  led  out  of 
Gaul  by  the  Loire,  he  re-entered  it  by  the  do- 
minions of  Clotaire  II.,  who  gave  him  an  hon- 
orable reception.  It  was,  indeed,  of  immense 
advantage  to  this  prince  to  appear  in  the  eyes 

*  St.  Columbanus  explains  the  mystical  affinity  of  his 
mine  with  the  jona  nnd  barjona  of  the  Scriptures,  signifying 
—dove.  Bibl.  Max.  PP.  iii.  28,  31. 

t  Acta  SS.  Ordin.  S.  Bened.  ii.  12.  Vita  S.  Column,  ab 
auctore  fere  squall :  Invenitque  castrum  ....  Luxovium 
....  Ihi  im-iL'inum  lapidearum  donsit:is  vicina  saltus  den- 
sahat,  quas  cultu  rniserabili  rituque  profano  vetusta  pagano- 
rum  tempora  honorabant. 

t  Ibid:  Ibi  nobilium  liberi  nndique concurrcre  nitebantiir. 

$  His  eloquent  reply  to  a  council,  assembled  in  judgment 
on  him,  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Biblioth.  Max. 
Patrum,  iii.  epist.  2.  "  I  only  beseech  of  your  goodness 
that  as  I  am  not  the  author  of  these  differences,  (with  re- 
gard to  Easter,)  but  have  come  hither  for  the  sake  of  God, 
and  of  Christ  the  Suviourof  us  all,  you  would  peaceably  and 
charitably  allow  me  to  live  silently  in  these  forests,  near  the 
ashes  of  our  seventeen  deceased  brothers,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  allowed  me  to  live  among  you  these  twelve  yeurs. 
My  prayer  is,  that  this  earth  of  Gaul  may  receive  together 
n  its  bosom  those  who,  if  found  deserving,  the  kingdom  of 
neaven  will  together  receive.  I  confess  the  secrets  of  my 
conscience — that  1  hold  to  the  traditions  of  my  own  land," 
fcc. 


of  the  people  as  the  protector  of  the  saints, 
persecuted  by  his  enemies.  From  France  Co- 
lumbanus passed  into  Switzerland,  where  his 
disciple,  St.  Gall,  founded  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  this  name.  He  finally  settled  in  Italy 
with  the  Bavarian  Agilulf,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  built  himself  a  retreat  at  Bobbio, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  entreaties  of  the  victorious  Clotaire  that 
he  would  return  to  him.*  It  was  from  this  spot 
that  he  addressed  to  the  pope  his  eloquent  but 
fantastical  letters  on  the  union  of  the  Romish 
and  Irish  churches,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  at  whose  request  he 
states  that  he  writes.  Perhaps,  the  opinions 
which  he  expresses  on  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  church  were  entertained  by  Clotaire  and 
his  son  Dagobert  likewise  ;  since  these  princes 
raised  in  every  direction  monasteries  after  his 
rule.  The  Austrasian  race  of  the  Carlovingi- 
ans,  on  the  contrary,  sides  devotedly  with  the 
pope,  and  makes  all  the  monasteries  conform  to 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

From  the  great  schools  of  Luxeuil  and  Bob- 
bio  sprang  the  founders  of  multitudinous  abbeys 
— St.  Gall,  mentioned  above  ;  Saints  Magnus 
and  Theodore,  the  first  abbots  of  Kempten  and 
Fuessen,  near  Augsburg  ;  St.  Attalus  of  Bob- 
bio  ;  St.  Romaric  of  Remiremont ;  St.  Omer, 
St.  Bertin,  St.  Amand,  the  three  apostles  of 
Flanders  ;  and  St.  Wandril,  related  to  the  Car- 
lovingians,  and  founder  of  the  great  school  of 
Fontenelle  in  Normandy,  which  in  its  turn  was 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  numerous  others.  It  was 
Clotaire  II.  who  raised  St.  Amand  to  the  epis- 
copal bench  ;  and  Dagobert  had  his  son  baptized 
by  this  saint.  Dagobert's  minister,  St.  Eloi, 
founded  Solignac  in  Limousin,  whence  pro- 
ceeded St.  Remaclius,  the  great  bishop  of 
Liege.  He  had  said  one  day  to  Dagobert — 
"  My  lord,  grant  me  this  gift  that  I  may  make 
it  into  a  ladder,  by  which  you  and  I  may  ascend 
to  heaven."! 

Simultaneously  with  these  schools,  learned 
virgins  opened  others  for  those  of  their  own 
sex.  Not  to  mention  the  schools  of  Poitiers, 
of  Aries,  and  of  Maubeuge — where  St.  Alde- 
gonda  wrote  her  revelations,!  the  abbess  of 
Nivelle,  St.  Gertrude,  had  repaired  to  Ireland^ 
for  the  advantages  of  study  ;  and  St.  Bertilla, 
abbess  of  Chelles,  was  so  celebrated,  that  nu- 
merous disciples  of  both  sexes  flocked  around 
her  from  all  parts  of  Gaul  and  of  Great  Britain.  || 

What  was  the  new  rule  to  which  this  crowd 
of  monasteries  was  subjected  1  The  Benedic- 
tines^[  ask  no  better  than  to  persuade  us  that  it 

*  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  ii.  21. 

f  Gesta  Dagoberti,  c.  17,  sqq.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  585. 
Sancti  Eligii  Vita,  ibid.  iii.  552,  55C:  Hanc  mihi,  domine 
mi  rex,  serenitas  tua  concedat,  quo  possin  et  mihi  et  tibl 
scalam  construere,  per  quam  mereamur  ad  creleslia  regna 
uterque  conscendere. 

J  This  work  is  lost. 

«  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  ii.  064,  605. 

H  Id.  iii.  24,  25. 

IT  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  ii.  prapfat.— It  was  the  inleresl 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  suppress  the  writings  of  an  enemy 
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The  rules  of  St.  Columba. 
nus  aod  St.  Benedict. 


was  that  of  St.  Benedict  ;  and  the  very  pas- 
sages they  quote  clearly  prove  the  contrary.  For 
.  instance  we  find  nuns  entreating  St.  Donatus, 
a  disciple  of  St.  Columbanus,   who  had  been 
made  bishop  of  Besancon,  to  draw  up  for  them 
a  code  of  rules,  founded  on  those  of  St.  Cesa- 
reus  of  Aries,  of  St.  Benedict,  and  of  St    Co- 
lumbanus.   St.  Projectus  did  the  same  for  other 
nuns     The  rules,  therefore,  were  not  identical. 
1  he  rule  of  St.  Columbanus,  which  is  oppo- 
sed in  this  point  to  that  of  St.  Benedict,  does 
not  make  regular  labor  obligatory,  but  compels 
the  monk  to  the  repetition  of  an  enormous  num- 
ber  of  prayers.     Generally  speaking,  it  does 
not  bear  that  imprint  of  decision,  so  highly 
characteristic  of  the  other.    It  similarly  enjoins 
obedience    but  does  not  leave  punishment  to 
the  abbot  s  discretion  ;  specifying  with  minute 
and  curious  precision  the  penalty  for  each  of- 
tence.     There    is  much  in  this  strange  penal 
code  to  scandalize  the  modern  reader      It  pre- 
scribes "  a  year's  penance  for  the  monk  who  has 
t  a  consecrated  wafer—  for  the  monk  who 
has  fallen  with  a  woman  two  days'   bread  and 
water,  but  only  one  day's  if  he  knew  it  not  to 
be  a  sin    *     Its  general  tendency  is  mystical, 
trie  legislator  paying  more  regard  to  the  thoughts 
than  the  acts.     "We  must  estimate,"  are  his 
words,  «  a  monk's  chastity  by  his  thouehts  • 
what  avails  his  being  a  virgin  in  body,  if  he  be 
not  one  in  mind  ?"f 

This  reform,  doubly  remarkable,  both  by  its 
illiancy  and  its  connection  with  the  awaken- 


Superiority  of  the  views 
of  St.  Benedict. 

ing  of  the  conquered  races  in  Gaul,  waTThow 
ever  far  from  satisfying  the  real  wants  of  the 

were  not  the'8  )PraCti°eS  *"*  m?8tical  impu'ses 
_  pressed  so  heavily  on  man,  and  Tnew  in- 
vasion threatened  on  the  Rhine.  St.  Benldct 
understood  better  what  the  epoch  requir.d-an 
flurnolfiT*  n  ?m  m  *•»*•*»  i  u 

— ,  —  to  run  waste  and  unculti- 
'  and,'°  c]/ar  as  vve11  the  mind  of  the  bar- 
"s- ,.  *  ar  from  opposing  Rome,  the  natural 
ot  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  civilization 
it  was  required  to  rally  around  her.  But  the 
Irish  church,  animated  by  an  untameable  spirit 
of  mdividuality  and  of  opposition,  agreed  nei- 
ther with  Rome  nor  with  herself.  St  Gall 

Id  ^ff^  disciPle  of  St"  Columbanusi  refu- 
o  follow  him  into  Italy,  remained  in  S\vit- 

'*o  la^0r,e    there  independently  of  his 
fet.  Columbanus  occupied  himself  i^ 


£S^^~*E°&s^rs: 
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ny  o       s 

master.*     St   Columbanus  occupied  hitrLlf  in 
Italy  with  combating  the  Arianism  of  the  Ea«t- 
erns—  which  was  turning  to  a  bygone  world 
and  the  past,  instead  of  looking  towards  Ger 
many  and  the  future.     While  on  the  Rhine  he' 
at  one  time  entertained  the  idea  of  converting 
the  Suevi,  and,  afterwards,  thought  of  under! 
taking  that  of  the  Slaves  ;  but  he  was  dissuaded 
in  a  dream  by  an  angel,  who,  tracing  a  map  of 
the   world,  pointed  out  Italy  to  him  f     This 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  Germans,  and  of 
rehsh  for  the  obscure  task  of  converting  them 
is  the  condemnation  of  St.  Columbanus,  and  of 
the   Celtic   church.     The   Anglo-Saxon    mis- 
sionaries submissive  disciples  of  Rome,  pro- 
ceed, with  the  aid  of  the  Austrasian  dynasty,  to 
gather  in  Germany  that  harvest,  which  Ireland 
could  not,  or  would  not  gather.J 


EQUAL    WEAKNESS    OF    THE    CELTIC  CHURCH  AND 
OF    THE    MONARCHY. 


nescivit  quod  non  debet,  un'um'diem.     '  Gt  &q 

te^f^^^onlSl^tept  ^^ 

I      ^e  powerlessness  of  the  Celtic  church,  its 
,  Con-   want  of  unity,  is  paralleled  by  that  of  the  mon- 
orant   archy  which  at  this  period  nominally  prevailed 
throughout  Gaul,  and  whose  death-struo-o-le  ap- 


t 

tc.-A  hundred  stripes  for  him  who  does  a  work  an  "A  I 
his£erTrrvf°  «Tikes«he  table  with  his  knife   or^is 

Y  stor>-tellm?.—  He  who  relates  a  sin  for  which  he  his 
Kndy  done  penance  is  to  be  put  on  bread  and  water  for  a 

the  feeli«    <>f 


n  the  desert 

ened-  sec-  "•    Cogitatio  in  mentem 
l™  dicuntur.  tonninos  a  "irrT 

uMn   nn,-  m  apparuit'  P"rv.x|-io  awl.itu 

ut  ln  pagmali  solent  stylo  orbis  describeret  circuit 
mundi  compagem  monstravit,  etc. 

observe,  that  there  is  the 


t  of 


was  the  great  sore  of  the  expiring  empire. 


Xat  i ire  of  the  office 
of  the  mayors. 


MAYORS  OF  THE  PALACE. 


Various  titlei  of  ths 
mayors. 
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pears  to  be<nn  with  the  demise  of  Dagobert ; 
under  whom,  it  is  probable  that  the  influence 
of  the  ecclesiastics  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
nobles.     The  priests  by  whom  we  see  him  sur- 
rounded, must  have  followed  the  traditions  of 
the  ancient  Neustrian  government  in  the  strug- 
gle of  that  country  with  Austrasia;  that  is  to 
say  with  the  country  of  the  barbarians,  and  of 
the  aristocracy.     When  the  famous  mayor  of 
the  palace,  Ebroin,  sent  to  consult  St.  Ouen,  the 
bishop  of  Rouen,  Dagobert's  old  minister  in- 
stantly answered—"  Remember  Fredegonda."* 
The  nobles  at  first  missed  their  game  in  Aus- 
trasia, under  the  third  Sigebert,  the  son   of 
Dao-obert.     The  mayor,  Pepin,  had  been  suc- 
cee'ded  by  his  son  Grimoald  ;  and  the  latter,  at 
Sigebert's  death,  had  attempted  to  make  one  of 
his  own  children  king.     He  was  seconded  by 
Dido,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  uncle  to  the  famous 
St.  Leger— both  uncle  and  nephew  being  the 
heads  of  the  party  of  the  nobility  of  the  south.f 
The  rightful  king  was  but  three  years  old,  and 
such  a°child  was  easily  put  out  of  the  way- 
Dido  took  him  over  to  Ireland.     But  the  free- 
men of  Austrasia  plotted  against  Grimoald,  ar- 
rested him,  and  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  the  king 
of  Neustria,  Clovis  II.,  a  son  of  Dagobert,  who 
put  both  him  and  his  son  to  death. 

The  three  kingdoms  were  thus  united  under 
Clovis  II.,  or  rather,  under  Erchinoald,  mayor 
of  the  palace  of  Neustria.  During  the  minori- 
ty of  that  monarch's  three  sons,  this  very  Er- 
chinoald, and,  after  him,  the  famous  Ebroin, 
filled  the  same  office,  supporting  themselves 
with  the  name  and  sacred  character  of  Bathilda, 
widow  of  Clovis— a  Saxon  slave,  whom  he  had 
raised  to  the  throne. J  These  mayors,  the  rivals 
of  the  nobility,  set  up  against  the  latter— to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people— a  slave  and  a  saint. 
What  was  the  exact  nature  of  this  office  of 
mayors  of  the  palace?  M.  Sismondi  cannot 
believe  the  mayor  to  have  been  originally  a 
royal  officer  ;  but  sees  in  him  a  popular  magis- 
trate, instituted  for  the  protection  of  freemen, 
like  the  justiza  of  Arragon.  This  compound  of 
tribune  and  judge  may  have  been  called  mord- 
dom,  the  judge  of  murder  ;  and  these  German 
words  may  have  been  easily  confounded  with 
the  name  of  major  domus,  and  so  the  mayor- 
ship  likened  to  the  office  of  the  ancient  count 
of  the  imperial  palace.  No  doubt  the  mayor 
was  often  elected,  and  even  at  an  early  period 
— in  time  of  a  minority,  or  when  the  royal  au- 
thority was  enfeebled.  But  there  can  also  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  monarch  ; 
at  least,  up  to  Dagobert's  tirne.^  Those  fa- 

*  Gcsta  Re".  Fr.  c.  45.  Ad  beatum  Audcenum  dircxit, 
quid  ei  consilif  daret,  interrogaturus.  At  ille  per  internun- 
Uos  hoc  solum  scripto  dirigens,  ait— "De  Fredegunda  tibi 
tnbvcniat  in  memoriam."  At  ille,  ingemosus  ut  erat,  in- 

^Vv'ita;  S.  Leodegarii,  c.  i.  etc.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii  611,  sqq. 
— Fredegar.  contin.  ibid.  450. 

«  "When  Sigebert  was  a  child,  and  all  the  Austrasians 
those  Chrodinns,  major  domus,  on  his  disapproval,  they 


miliar  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  family 
will  not  be  surprised  at  finding  in  the  mayor  an 
officer  of  the  palace  ;  since,  according  to  its 
sentiments  and  feelings,  domesticity  gives  no- 
bility. All  offices  considered  servile  by  the 
southern  nations,  are  accounted  honorable  by 
the  northern  ;  and,  in  truth,  they  are  elevated 
among  the  latter  by  personal  devotion.  In  the 
Nibehtngen,  the  master  of  the  kitchen,  Rumolt 
is  one  of  the  leading  warriors.  At  the  corona- 
tion feasts  of  the  emperors,  the  electors  deemed 
it  honorable  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  oat-beer 
and  to  lay  the  dishes  on  the  table.  Among  the 
German  nations,  whoever  is  great  in  the  pal- 
ace is  great  with  the  people.  The  greatest 
man  (major)  of  the  palace,  as  a  thing  of  course 
is  the  first  among  the  leuds,  their  chief  in  war, 
their  judge  in  peace.  Now,  at  a  period  when 
the  freemen  were  interested  in  being  under 
royal  protection,  (in  truste  regia,)  and  to  be- 
come antrustions  and  leuds — the  judge  of  the 
leuds  must  gradually  have  become  judge  of  the 
people.* 


elect  Gogo  to  the  office."    Greg.  Tur.  epitom.  c.  58.— A  n 
628.    "  On  the  death  of  Gundoakl,  king  Dagobert  appointed 
the    illustrious    ErconaldiK,    major   domus."— A.    D.    Go!! 
"  When  Erconald  deceased,  the  Franks,  after  doubt,  deter 
mine  on  making  Ebroin,  in  the  height  of  his  honor,  major 
domo  in  the  royal  palace."     (Dagobert  was  dead,  and  they 
had  elected  Clotaire  III.  king.)    Gesta  Reg.  Fr.  c.  42,  45.— 
A.  D.  620.    "  Clotaire  II.,  met  by  the  nobles  aad  leuds  of 
Burgundy  at  Troyes,  having  asked  them  whom  i",vey  would 
wish  to  elect  as  successor  in  his  high  rank  to  Warnacha 
riu«,  they  all,  paying  their  court  to  the  king,  unanimously 
denied  that  they  had  any  desire  to  choose  the  major  do 
mus."    Fredegar.  c.  54.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  435.— A.  D.  641 
"  Flaochatus,  a  Frank  by  birth,  is  honorably  raised  to  tho 
high  post  of  major  domus,  by  queen  Nantichild,  having 
been  elected  to  it  by  the  bishops  and  all  the  dukes.     Id.  c 
89  ibid  447. — M.  Pertz,  in  his  work  entitled  Geschichte  der 
Merowingischen  Hausmeier,  (1819,)  has  collected  the  several 
styles  by  which  the  mayors  of  the  palace  were  designated, 
viz. — Major  domus  regise,   domus  regalis,  domus,   dojnua 
palatii  domus  in  palatio,  palatii,  in  aula.— Senior  domus.- 
Princeps  domus.— Princeps  palatii.— Prapositus    palalii- 
Pralectus  domus  regise.— Pralectus  palatii.— Pra-fcctus  aulae 
—Rector  palatii.— Nutritor  et  bajulus  regis  ?  (1-  redegar.  c 
86  )_Rector  aulte,  imo  totius  regni.— Gubernator  palatii.- 
Moderator  palatii.— Dux    palatii.— Custos    palatii  et  tutoi 
regni.— Subregulus  — Thus  we  see  the  mayor  becoming  al 
most  the  king;  and  to  express  governing  the  kingdom,  the 
phrase  used  was— governing  the  palace : — '  Bathilda  regina, 
qua;  cum  Chlotario  filio  Francorum  regebat  palatium,'— queen 
Bathilda  governed  the  palace  of  the  Franks  together  with 
her  son,  Clotaire. 

*  ("  The  usurpation  of  the  mayors  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  ereat  officers  in  some  of  the  Asiatic  monarchies     In 
the  twelfth  century  the  sovereign  power  in  Japan  was  en 
grossed  by  the  general-in-chief,  and  only  the  ecclesiastica. 
supremacy  left  to  the  king.— Towards  the  end  of  the  seven 
teenth  century  the  rajah  of  Sattarah,  chief  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  was  set  aside  by  the  chief  minister,  the  peshwah, 
who  made  his  office  hereditary  in  his  own  family,  and  re- 
duced the  power  of  the  prince  to  a  mere  name.    This  hap- 
pened to  the  second  rajah  in  succession  after  Sevagee  the 
founder  of  that  empire.— So  too  in  Tonquin,  the  chu-vua 
apiwars  to  be  the  real  governor,  and  the  king  a  nominal 
functionary.— Again,  at  Bagdad,  in  the  ninth  century,  th 
calif  was  only  the  nominal  sovereign,  the  Ameer  ul  Omran, 
a  Turkish  general,  ruling  in  his  name.    The  indo.ent  and 
effeminate  habits  of  the  Eastern  princes  in  all  these  cases 
have  produced  the  same  effects  with  the  weakness  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  ;    and  the  usurpers  have  in  both  Asia 
and  Europe  been  enabled  to  accomplish  their  designs  by 
their  influence  with   the  soldiery,  or  the  support  o 
chiefs,  or  both.    The  superstitious  regard  for  thereigmr 
family  appears  to  have  in  each  instance  produced  th 
effect;  of  preventing,  for  a  length  of  time,  an  "Pf".?"™*- 
ed  usurpation."    Lord  Brougham's  Political  Phi 
xi.  p.  373.)— TRANSLATOR. 
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Contest  of  Ebroin  with  Bur 
KUiuly  and  Austrasia, 


FALL  OF  THE  MEROVINGIANS. 


Deaths  of  Ebroin  sod 
of  St.  Leger. 


i  A.  t>.  6Tt 
!    -tS7. 


The  mayor  Ebroin  undertook  impossibilities. 
At  a  time  when  the  universal  tendency  vas 
towards  separation,  he  sought  to  establish  unity  ; 
and  when  the  nobles  were  in  every  direction 
asserting  their  independent  power,  he  endea- 
vored to  found  royalty.  His  plans  would  have 
been  useful,  had  they  been  practicable.  He 
appointed  dukes  and  other  chief  officers  to  dif- 
ferent provinces  from  those  in  which  lay  their 
possessions,  slaves,  and  clients.*  Isolated  by 
this  means  from  their  personal  sources  of  power, 
they  would  have  been  mere  dependents  on  the 
king,  and  could  not  have  rendered  their  offices 
hereditary  in  their  families.  In  addition  to  this 
stroke  of  policy,  Ebroin  seems  to  have  striven 
to  consolidate  the  different  laws  and  customs 
of  the  nations  composing  the  Frankish  empire  : 
an  attempt  which  was  regarded  as  tyrannical,! 
and  which  at  the  time,  in  fact,  was  so. 

Hence  Austrasia  slipped  out  of  Ebroin's 
hands — demanding  a  king,  mayor,  and  govern- 
ment of  her  own.  The  nobles,  too,  of  Austra- 
sia and  Burgundy — among  others,  St.  Leger, 
bishop  of  Autun,  the  nephew  of  Dido,  bishop 
of  Poitiers,  (both  friends  of  the  Pepins,J)  march 
against  Ebroin  in  the  name  of  the  young  Childe- 
ric II.,  king  of  Austrasia. fy  Ebroin,  deserted  by 
the  Neustrian  nobles,  is  compelled  to  enter  the 
monastery  of  Luxeuil.  St.  Leger  was  little 
advantaged  by  the  revolution  which  he  had 
aided  in  bringing  about.  He  was  accused, 
wrongfully  or  rightfully,  of  having  aspired  to 
the  throne,  in  concert  with  the  Roman  Victor, 
the  sovereign  patrician  of  Marseilles,  who  was 
at  Childeric's  court  on  matters  of  business. || 
The  northern  nobles  inspired  the  latter  with  a 
natural  mistrust  of  the  leader  of  the  nobles  of 
the  south ;  and  St.  Leger  was  confined  in  the 
same  monastery  that  he  had  imprisoned  Ebroin 
in.  This  treatment  evidences  the  improvement 
in  manners ;  for,  under  the  first  Merovingian 
monarchs,  such  a  suspicion  would  have  infal- 
libly drawn  down  capital  punishment. 

However,  the  Austrasian  Childeric  had  hard- 
ly breathed  the  air  of  Neustria  before  he,  too, 
became  offensive  to  the  nobles.  In  a  fit  of 

*  Vita  S.  Leodegarii,  c.  i.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  613. 

t  Ibid.  "  The  universal  cry  to  king  Hilderic  is,  that  he 
should  shape  his  laws  for  his  three  kingdoms,  so  tha-t  the 
laws  or  customs  of  each  should  be  preserved  and  respected, 
as  they  were  by  the  judges  in  time  past." 

J  Vita  S.  Leodeg.  passim. 

\  With  the  differences  betwixt  St.  Leger  and  Ebroin  was 
mixed  up  a  national  quirrel — a  rivalry  between  two  cities. 
St.  Leger,  bishop  of  Autun,  had  the  bishop  of  Lyons  on  his 
side,  (Vita  la  S.  Leodfg.  c.  8.  11,)  and  against  him  the  bish- 
ops of  Valence  and  Chalons,  (c.  9,)  which  two  cities  made 
war  in  this  manner  on  their  rivals,  the  two  capitals  of  Bur- 
gtndj-. — When  St.  Leger  had  voluntarily  surrendered  to  his 
enemies,  Autun  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  ransom  herself. 
The  bishop  of  Lyons  would  also  have  been  forced  to  fly, 
had  not  the  Lyonnese  taken  tip  arms  in  his  defence,  (c.  11.) 
[t  is  clear  that  the  cities  bore  an  active  part  in  the  quarrel. 

||  Vita  S.  Leodog.  c.  5.  Vir  quidam  nobilis,  Hictor  voca- 
tus  nomine,  qui  tune  regebat  in  fascibus  Patriciatum  Mas- 
siliae  ....  ad  Hildericum  regem  pro  quadain  causa  ad- 

venerat Mendacem  fabulam  de  Leodegario  et  Hic- 

lore  confingunt,  quasi  ideo  insimul  fnissent  conjuncti  ut  re- 
gtitni  dominatiunem  everterent,  et  potestatis  jura  sibimet 
uurparcnt. 


passion,  he  had  one  of  them,  named  Bodilo, 
beaten  with  rods  ;  and  this  treatment  of  one  of 
their  number  as  a  slave  exasperated  the  whole 
body.  Childeric  II.  was  assassinated  in  the 
forest  of  Chelles ;  and  the  murderers  did  not 
even  spare  his  pregnant  wife  and  infant  son.^ 

Ebroin  and  St.  Leger  left  Luxeuil,  apparently 
reconciled  ;  but  they  soon  parted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  two  revolutions  which  had  just 
been  brought  about  in  Austrasia  and  Neustna. 
The  parts  were  changed.  While  St.  Leger 
and  the  nobles  triumphed  in  Neustria  through 
Childeric's  death,  the  freemen  of  Austrasia  had 
sent  to  Ireland  for  that  child  (Dagobert  II.) 
whom  the  Pepins  had  formerly  removed  to  a 
distance  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  throne  for 
themselves ;  and,  placing  Ebroin  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  they  brought  him  in  triumph  back 
to  Neustria,  where  he  had  St.  Leger  degraded, 
blinded,  and  finally  put  to  death,  (A.  D.  678,)  on 
the  charge  of  having  counselled  Childeric's 
murder.  At  this  very  moment,  another  Mero- 
vingian was  slain  in  Austrasia  by  the  friends 
of  St.  Leger  ;  where  the  two  Pepins  and  Mar- 
tin, grandsons  of  Arnulf,  bishop  of  Metz,  and 
nephews  of  Grimoald,  had  Dagobert  II.,  the 
freemen's  king,  that  is,  the  king  chosen  by  the 
party  allied  with  Ebroin,  condemned  by  a 
council  and  poniarded.  Ebroin  avenged  Da- 
gobert, as  he  had  avenged  Childeric.  He  al- 
lured Martin  to  a  conference,  at  which  he  had 
him  assassinated  ;  and  was  himself  slain  soon 
afterwards  by  a  noble  Frank,  whom  he  had 
threatened  with  death. f 

This  remarkable  man  had,  like  Fredegonda, 
successfully  defended  western  France,  and  re- 
tarded for  twenty  years  the  triumph  of  the  Au- 
strasian nobles.  His  death  delivered  Neustria 
into  their  hands,  his  successors  being  defeated 
by  Pepin  at  Testry,  between  St.  Quentin  and 
Peronne.| 

At  first,  no  change  of  dynasty  followed  this 
victory  of  the  nobles  over  the  popular  party, 
of  German  over  Roman  Gaul.  Pepin  adopted 
the  very  king,  in  whose  name  Ebroin  and  his 
successors  had  fought.  However,  the  battle 
of  Testry  may  be  considered  the  fall  of  the 
family  of  Clovis  ;  for  it  matters  little  that  it 
still  retains  the  title  of  king  in  some  obscure 
monastic  retreat.  Henceforward,  the  name  of 
the  Merovingian  princes  will  only  be  cited  as 
the  symbol  of  a  party  ;  and  they  will  soon 
cease  to  be  employed  even  as  instruments 
The  last  stage  of  decay  is  come. 

According  to  an  old  legend,  Clovis's  father 
had  carried  off  Basina,  the  wife  of  the  king 
of  Thuringia : — "  She  said  to  him  on  the  first 

*  Gesta  Reg.  Fr.  c.  45. 

t  Vital"  S.  Leodeg.  c.  16.  "He  took  opportunities  of 
fleecing  a  certain  nobleman,  at  the  time  at  the  head  of  the 
tax-department,  so  as  to  strip  him  of  almost  all  his  spoil; 
and  he  then  threatened  him  with  death  as  well." — M.  da 
Sismondi  does  not  seem  to  have  given  this  passage  its  eiact 
signification. 

t  Annal.  Metenses,  A.  D.  600. — Contin.  Fredeg.  c.  100.- 
Chronic.  Moissiac.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr  ii.  G53. 
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night,  when  they  were  in  bed  together,  '  Let 
us  refrain ;  rise,  and  what  thou  shall  see  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  that  thou  shalt 
tell  to  thy  servant.'  Having  risen,  he  saw  as 
it  were  lions,  unicorns,  and  leopards  walking 
about.  He  returned,  and  told  what  he  had 
seen.  The  woman  then  said  to  him — '  Go 
again,  and  return  to  thy  servant.'  He  went, 
and  saw  this  time  bears  and  wolves.  The 
third  time,  he  saw  dogs  and  other  sorry  beasts. 
They  passed  the  night  chastely,  and  when  they 
rose  Basina  said  to  him — '  What  thou  hast  seen 
with  thy  eyes  is  based  on  truth.  A  lion  will 
be  born  to  us — the  leopard  and  the  unicorn 
typify  his  brave  sons.  Of  them,  will  be  born 
bears  and  wolves  for  courage  and  greed.  The 
dogs  signify  the  last  kings,  and  the  crowd  of 
petty  beasts  those  who  shall  harass  the  people 
left  unprotected  by  their  kings.'  "* 

The  Merovingians,  indeed,  rapidly  degene- 
rate. Of  the  four  sons  of  Clovis,  one  alone, 
Clotaire,  leaves  issue.  Of  Clotaire's  four  sons, 
but  one  has  children.  They  who  come  after, 
die  almost  all  young.  It  would  appear  as  if 
they  were  a  peculiar  race  ;  for  every  Merovin- 
gian is  a  father  at  fifteen,  and  decrepit  at  thirty 
years  of  age.  Most  indeed  do  not  live  so  long. 
Charibert  II.  died  when  twenty-five  ;  Sigebert 
II.  when  twenty-six  ;  Clovis  II.  when  twenty- 
three  ;  Childeric  II.  when  twenty-four ;  Clo- 
taire III.  when  eighteen  ;  and  Dagobert  II. 
when  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
&c.  The  symbol  of  the  race  are  the  nerveless 
ones  of  Jumiege — those  young  princes  whose 
joints  have  been  divided,  and  who  are  borne  in 
a  boat  by  the  river's  current  towards  the  ocean, 
but  are  saved  and  sheltered  in  a  monastery. 

Who  has  cut  the  nerves  and  bruised  the 
bones  of  these  children  of  barbaric  kings  1 — 
naught  else  than  the  precocious  entrance  of 
*^eir  fathers  into  the  riches  and  luxuries  of  tha 
world  of  Rome  which  they  invaded.  Civiliza- 
tion bestows  on  man  knowledge  and  gratifica- 
tions ;  and  knowledge  and  the  pursuits  of  in- 
tellectual life  counterbalance  in  cultivated 
minds  the  enervating  effects  of  these  gratifica- 
tions. But  barbarians  suddenly  transported  into 
a  state  of  civilization  for  which  they  are  un- 
prepared, only  clutch  at  its  gratifications.  There 
is  nothing  surprising,  therefore,  in  their  being 
absorbed  by  it,  and  melting  away  in  it,  so  to 
speak,  as  snow  before  a  blazing  fire. 

The  poor  old  historian  Fredegarius,  in  his 
rude  language,  sorrows  over  this  decay  of  the 
Merovingian  world.  After  stating  that  he  will 
attempt  to  continue  Gregory  of  Tours,  he  goes 
on  to  say — "  Would  that  I  were  gifted  with 
such  a  portion  of  eloquence,  that  I  might  be 

*  Greg.  Tur.  epitom.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  307.— Basina  has 
the  gift  of  second  sight,  like  Brunhild  in  the  Edda;  and,  like 
her,  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest : — "  I  know 
your  worth,  how  valiant  you  are,  and  therefore  am  come  to 
dwell  with  thee.  Knowest  thou  not,  that  if  I  had  known 
ary  worthier  than  thou  beyond  the  seas,  him  and  his  em- 
braces would  I  have  sought ?"  Id.  ii  168. 


jut  a  little  equal  to  the  task.  But  where  thfc 
fountain  is  not  ever  flowing,  the  jar  will  still  fail 
to  be  filled.  The  world  is  growing  old,  and  out 
faculties  are  on  the  decline,  nor  can  any  one 
of  this  day — nor  would  he  presume  to  affect  it 
— be  like  the  orators  of  past  times."* 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CARLOVINGIANS. EIGHTH,    NINTH,    AND 

TENTH    CENTURIES. 

"  THE  man  of  God  (St.  Columbanus)  having 
gone  unto  Theodebert  and  advised  him — putting 
aside  arrogance  and  presumption — to  turn  priest, 
enter  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  humble 
himself  to  holy  religion,  lest,  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  his  temporal  kingdom,  he  should  forfeit 
life  eternal — the  king,  and  those  who  were  with 
him,  were  moved  to  laughter,  saying,  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  Merovingian,  raised  to  the  throne, 
turning  priest,  had  never  been  heard  of.  And 
all  being  highly  offended  at  his  words,  the 
saint  added, 'He  despises  the  honorable  post 
of  priest ;  well,  he  shall  be  one  in  spite  of  him- 
self.' "t 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CARLOVINGIANS. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  one  of  the  main  dis- 
tinctions between  the  first  and  second  races. 
The  Merovingians  enter  the  Church  in  their 
own  despite ;  the  Carlovingians  voluntarily. 
The  head  of  the  latter  family  is  Arnulf,  bishop 
of  Metz,  and  his  son  Chlodulf  succeeds  to  that 
see.  Arnulf's  brother  is  abbot  of  Bobbio ;  his 
grandson,  St.  Wandril.  The  whole  family  is 
closely  united  with  St.  Leger.  Carloman, 
brother  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  enters  Monte-Cassino 
as  monk;  his  two  other  brothers  are,  one,  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  ;  the  other,  abbot  of  St.  Denis. 
Charlemagne's  cousins — Adalhard,  Wala,  and 
Bernard,  are  monks.  Drogon,  Louis  the  De- 
bonnaire's  brother,  is  bishop  of  Metz  ;  and  three 
other  brothers  of  his  are  monks  or  priests. 
The  great  saint  of  the  south,  St.  Gulielmus  of 
Toulouse,  is  both  cousin  and  preceptor  of  Charle- 
magne's eldest  son.  This  ecclesiastical  turn 
of  the  Carlovingians  explains  their  strict  union 
with  the  pope,  and  their  predilection  for  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict. 

Arnulf  is  said  to  have  been  born  of  an  Aqui- 
tanian  father,  and  Suevian  mother  ;|  and  his 

*  Fredegarius,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  414.  Optaveram  et  ego 
lit  mihi  succumberct  tails  dicendi  facundia,  ut  vel  paululcm 
esset  ad  instar.  Sed  carius  hauritur,  ubi  non  est  perennitaj 
aqiue.  Mundus  jam  senescit,  ideoque  prudentia?  acumen  in 
nobis  tepescit,nec  quisquam  potest  hujus  temporis,  nee  pro; 
sumit  oratoribus  prtecedentibus  esse  consimilis. 

t  Aiebant  enim  nunquarn  se  audiisse  Merovingum,  in 
regno  sublimatutn,  voluntarium  clcricum  fuisse.  Detestan- 
tibus  ergo  omnibus,  etc.  Vita  S.  Columb.  in  Actis  Ord. 
S.  Ben.  sec.  ii.  p.  27. 

t  In  a  life  of  St.  Arnold,  by  one  Crano,  who  asserts  that 
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father  is  made  oat  to  be  one  of  the  Ferreoli, 
and  son-in-law  of  Clotaire  the  First — a  genea- 
logy which  appears  to  have  been  fabricated  in 
order  to  connect  the  Carlovingians,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  most  illustrious  family  of 
Roman  Gaul.*  However  this  may  be,  I  can 
easily  suppose  that  from  the  frequent  intermar- 
riages of  the  Austrasians  and  Aquitanians,f  the 
Carlovingians  in  reality  sprang  from  both  races. 

This  episcopal  house  of  MetzJ  combined  two 
advantages,  which  were  certain  to  secure  it  the 
monarchy.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  bound  up 
with  the  Church  ;  on  the  other,  it  was  settled  in 
the  most  Germanized  country  of  Gaul.  Be- 
sides, fortune  in  every  way  favored  it.  Royalty 
bad  become  a  cipher  ;  the  freemen  daily  de- 
creased in  numbers  ;  the  great  alone,  the  leuds 
and  bishops,  grew  in  power  and  strength.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  chief  authority  must 
naturally  pass  into  the  hands  of  him  who  was 
at  once  one  of  the  large  proprietors,  and  the 
chief  of  the  leuds  ;  and  it  furthermore  became 
a  natural  consequence  that  these  various  requi- 
sites should  centre  in  one  of  the  great  episcopal 
and  Austrasian  families,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  fam- 
ily at  once  friendly  to  the  Church  and  the  bar- 
barians. That  Church  which  had  summoned 
Clovis  and  his  Franks  against  the  Goths,  neces- 
sarily favored  the  Austrasians  against  Neustria, 
when  the  latter,  under  an  Ebroin,  sought  to  or- 
ganize a  lay  power  in  counterpoise  to  the  clergy. 

The  battle  of  Testry,  which  was  the  victory 
of  the  nobles  over  the  royal  authority,  or  at 
least  over  the  name  of  king,  served  to  complete, 
proclaim,  and  legitimate  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  ;  so  that  all  the  nations  must  have  seen 
in  it  the  judgment  of  God  upon  its  unity.  The 

he  undertakes  it  by  command  of  Charlemagne,  his  geneal- 
ogy is  so  given  : — Carolus  .  .  cui  fuerat  tritavus  Arnolfus 
regem  Chlotarium  ;  cujus  filiain,  Bhlithildera  nomine,  Ans- 
bertus,  vir  Aquitanicus  praepotens  divitiis  et  genere,  in 
matrimonium  accepit,  de  qua  Burtgisum  genuit,  patrem  B. 
hujus  Arnulfi. — And  further  on,  Natus  est  B.  Arnulfiis 
Aquitanico  patre  ;  Suevia  matre  in  castro  Lacensi  (Lay, 
diocese  of  Tulle)  in  comitatu  Calvimontensi. 

*  See  Lefebvre,  Disquisit.,  et  Valois,  R.  Fr.  1.  viii.  and 
xvii.  We  read  in  an  old  life  of  St.  Ferreol— "  The  holy 
Ferreolus  was  born  at  Narbonne,  and  of  noble  parentage ; 
his  father,  Anspertus,  being  of  high  senatorial  descent,  re- 
ceived in  marriage  Blitil,  daughter  of  Clotaire,  king  of  the 
Franks. — The  monk  jEgidius,  in  his  additions  to  the  history 
of  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  compiled  by  Abbot  Hariger,  says 
that  Bodegisil  or  Boggis,  Anspert's  son,  held  five  duchies  in 
Aquitaine.  According  to  this  genealogy,  the  wars  of  Charles 
Martel  with  Elides,  and  of  Pepin  with  Hunald,  were  wars 
between  relatives. 

t  See  the  important  charter  of  845.  (Hist,  du  Lane.  i. 
preuves,  p.  85,  and  not4S,  p.  088.)  Boggis  and  Bertrand, 
dukes  of  Aquitaine,  married  Oda  and  Bhigberta,  Austra- 
sians. Eudes,  son  of  Boggis,  married  Waltrude,  an  Austra- 
sian. These  marriages  afforded  St.  Hubert,  Eudes'  brother, 
the  opportunity  of  settling  in  Austrasia,  under  Pepin's  pro- 
tection, and  founding  there  the  bishopric  of  Liege. 

J  Within  a  century  and  a  half  the  Carlovingian  house 
pave  three  bishops  to  Metz — Arnulf,  Chrodulf,  and  Drogon. 
The  bishops  in  these  days  being  often  married  before  they 
took  orders,  had  no  difficulty  in  transmitting  their  sees  to 
their  sons  and  grandsons.  Thus  the  Apollinarii  laid  hered- 
itary claim  to  the  bishopric  of  Clermont.  Gregory  of  Tours 
(1  v.  c.  50,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  264)  says  of  one  who  endeav- 
ored to  supplant  him  in  that  see — "The  wretch  did  not 
know  that  all  the  bishops  of  Tours  have  been  chosen  out 
•>(  our  family,  with  b-U  five  exceptions." 


south — Aquitaine  arid  Burgundy — ceased  to  be 
France  ;  and,  as  early  as  Charles  Mattel's  tinru,, 
these  countries  were  termed  Roman:  he  pene- 
trated, say  the  Chronicles,  even  into  Burgumlv. 
Eastward  and  northward,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  German  dukes,  why  the  Frisons,  Sax- 
ons, Suevi,  and  Bavarians,  should  submit  to  ihe 
duke  of  the  Austrasians,  who,  perhaps,  could 
not  have  conquered  without  them.  Pepin  found 
himself  isolated  by  his  very  victory  ;  and  he  at 
once  sought  to  support  himself  by  means  of  the 
very  party  \vhichhe  had  overcome,  that  of  Eb- 
roin, whose  object  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
unity  of  Gaul.  He  married  his  son  to  a  power- 
ful matron,  widow  of  the  last  mayor,  and  dear 
to  the  party  of  the  freemen.*  Abroad,  he  en- 
deavored to  bring  back  under  Frankish  influ- 
ence, the  German  tribes  who  had  thrown  it  off 
— the  Frisons  in  the  north,  the  Suevi  in  the 
south.  But  his  endeavors  fell  far  short  of  re- 
storing the  unity  of  the  empire.  His  death  but 
rendered  matters  worse.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  mayoralty,  nominally,  by  his  grandson 
Theobald,  in  reality  by  his  widow  Plectrude  ; 
and  the  king,  Dagobert  III.,  still  a  child,  was 
subjected  to  a  mayor,  who  was  also  a  cJiild,  and 
both  to  a  woman.  The  Neustrians  easily  freed 
themselves.  Austrasia  was  left  a  prey  to  the 
first  spoiler.  She  was  laid  waste  by  the  Fri- 
sons and  Neustrians,  and  the  Saxons  overran 
her  German  possessions. 

CHARLES    MARTEL.       (.V.   D.   715-741.) 

Trampled  on  by  every  nation,  the  Austrasians 
put  aside  Plectrude  and  her  son,  and  drew  out 
of  prison  a  bastard  son  of  Pepin's,  the  valiant 
Carl,  surnamed  Marteau,  (the  Hammer,)  to 
whom  Pepin  had  left  nothing — as  an  accursed 
scion,  odious  to  the  Church,  being  sullied  with 
the  blood  of  a  martyr.  St.  Lambert,  bishop  of 
Liege,  had  one  day,  at  the  royal  table,  express- 
ed his  contempt  for  Alpaide,  Carl's  mother,  and 
Pepin's  mistress.  Alpaide's  brother  broke  into 
the  episcopal  mansion,  and  slew  the  bishop  at 
his  prayers.  Grimoald,  Pepin's  son  and  heir, 
having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Lambert's 
tomb,  was  slain  there  ;  undoubtedly,  by  friends 
of  Alpaide's.  Carl  himself  was  notoriously 
hostile  to  the  Church;  and,  from  his  Pagan 
name  of  Marteau,  I  should  doubt  his  being  a 
Christian.  We  know  that  the  hammer  is  the 
attribute  of  Thor — the  sign  of  Pagan  compact, 
as  well  as  that  of  property  and  of  barbaric  con- 
quest, f  This  circumstance  would  explain  how 
an  empire,  exhausted  under  preceding  reigns, 
could  suddenly  furnish  such  armies  both  against 
the  Saxons  and  the  Saracens.  These  very 
men,  lured  to  take  up  arms  under  Carl,  by  the 
attraction  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church  which 
he  lavished  upon  them,  might  very  well  adopt 
by  degrees  the  belief  of  their  new  country,  an(? 


*  Annal.  Met.  a  p.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  681 
t  See  the  Second  Part 
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prepare  a  generation  of  soldiers  for  Pepin  le 
Dref  and  Charlemagne.  In  this  thoroughly  ec- 
clesiastical family  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  bas- 
tard, the  proscribed  Carl,  or  Charles  Martel, 
presents  a  distinct  physiognomy  of  his  own, 
and  a  very  un-Ch:*stian  one.* 

At  first,  the  Neustrians,  defeated  by  him  at 
Vincy,  near  Cambrai,  summoned  to  their  aid 
the  Aquitanians,  who,  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Frankish  empire,  constituted  a  formidable 
power.  Eudes,  their  duke,  advanced  as  far  as 
Soissons,  and  there  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Neustrians,  who,  notwithstanding  his  aid,  lost 
the  day.  Perhaps  he  might  have  prosecuted 
the  war  with  advantage,  had  he  not  had  an  en- 
emy behind  him,  the  Saracens,  who,  after  con- 
nuering  Spain,  had  seized  Languedoc.  Con- 
fiding in  the  speed  and  indefatigable  vigor  of 
their  African  barbs,  their  innumerable  cavalry 
boldly  sallied  forth  from  the  Roman  and  Gothic 
town  of  Narbonne,  of  which  they  had  posses- 
sion, upon  the  north,  as  far  as  Poitou  and  Bur- 
gundy, f  The  astonishing  celerity  of  these 
brigands,  who  pricked  into  every  quarter,  seem- 
ed to  multiply  them.  They  soon  made  their 
inroads  in  larger  numbers;  and  it  began  to  be 
feared  that,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
after  they  had  turned  great  part  of  the  south 
into  a  desert,  they  would  finally  settle  there. 
Eudes,  having  sustained  a  defeat  by  them,  had 
recourse  to  his  former  antagonists,  the  Franks. 
A  rencounter  took  place  near  Poitiers  between 
the  rapid  African  cavalry  and  the  heavy  batta- 
.ions  of  the  Franks,  (A.  D.  732  ;)  when  the  first, 
finding  their  powerlessness  against  the  massy 
s'rsngth  of  the  latter,  drew  off  during  the  night, 
with  what  loss  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the 
imagination  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  period  was 
excited  by  this  solemn  trial  of  prowess  between 
the  men  of  the  north  and  those  of  the  south ; 
and  they  concluded  that  the  two  races  could  not 
meet  in  hostile  shock  without  wholesale  slaugh- 
ler.J  Charles  Martel  pushed  on  to  Languedoc, 


*  According  to  some  authorities,  France,  at  this  period, 
must  have  been  on  the  verge  of  lapsing  into  Paganism. 
Boniface  (epist.  3-2,  ann.  74i)  says,  "The  Franks,  as  otir 
elders  report,  have  not  held  a  synod  for  more  than  eighty 
years,  nor  have  had  an  archbishop,  nor  have  anywhere 
founded  or  renewed  the  canons  of  the  church." — Hincmar, 
(epist.  vi.  c.  19.)  "In  Carl's  days,  Christianity  was  almost 
entirely  extinct  in  the  German,  Belgic,  and  Gallic  provinces ; 
so  much  so,  that  in  the  eastern  paru  many  worshipped  idols, 
and  remained  unbaptized." 

f  In  725,  they  took  Carcassonne,  levied  a  contribution  on 
Nimos,  and  destroyed  Autun.  (Chronic.  Moissiac.  ap.  Scr. 
R.  Fr.  ii.  G56.)  In  731,  they  burnt  the  church  of  St.  Hilary 
of  Poitiers.  (Fredesar.  Contin.  ibid.  454. — Gesta  Reg.  Fr. 
ibid.  574.) 

J  According  to  Paul  Diaconus,  (1.  vi.)  the  Saracens  lost 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men.  Isidore  de 
Beja  described  the  war  in  barbarous  Latin  two-and-twenty 
years  after  the  battle.  Part  of  his  description  is  in  rhyme, 
or  r-ither  in  assonance*,  (the  assonance  is  also  met  with 
In  the  song  of  the  Modenese,  composed  about  the  year 

Abdirraman  multitudine  repleton 
Sui  exercitus  prospiciens  terram, 
Montana  Vaceorum  disecan*, 
Et  fretosa  et  plana  percalcans, 
Trans  rrancorum  intus  experditnf,  &c. 

Lddor.  Bucensis,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ii.  7*21. 
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failed  to  take  Narbonne,  entered  Nimcs,  and 
endeavored  to  burn  the  amphitheatre,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  fortress.  Marks  of 
the  fire  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  its  walls. 

But  danger  did  not  threaten  on  the  southern 
border  alone.  Invasions  from  the  German  side 
were  much  more  formidable  than  this  of  the 
Saracens.  The  latter  had  settled  in  Spain  ; 
and  intestine  divisions  soon  kept  them  there. 
But  the  Frisons,  Saxons,  and  Germans,  were 
constantly  attracted  to  the  Rhine  by  the  wealth 
of  Gaul  and  the  memory  of  their  ancient  inva- 
sions ;  and  Charles  Martel  had  to  make  repeat- 
ed expeditions  before  he  could  repel  and  drive 
them  within  their  own  bounds.  What  soldiers 
did  he  use  in  these  expeditions?  The  proba- 
bility is  that  he  must  have  recruited  his  armies 
in  Germany.  By  distributing  the  spoils  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy,* 
he  had  a  ready  means  of  drawing  warriors  to 
his  standard.  Now,  to  get  Germans  to  act 
against  Germans,  it  behooved  to  make  them 
Christians ;  and  this  explains  how  Charles 
finally  became  the  friend  of  the  popes,  and  their 
support  against  the  Lombards.  The  pontifical 
missions  created  in  Germany  a  Christian  popu- 
lation friendly  to  the  Franks.  Each  horde 
must  have  been  divided:  the  Pagan  portion 
would  obstinately  cling  to  the  paternal  soil,  and 
their  primitive  life  of  the  tribe ;  while  tba 
Christians  supplied  the  armies  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel, Pepin,  and  Charlemagne. 

*  Chronic.  Virdun.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  iii.  304.  '  He  so  pro- 
fusely lavished  the  public  treasure,  and  was  so  liberal  to 
his  soldiers — whom  it  was  the  custom  to  call  soldarii,  (sol- 
darii,  soldurii  ?  we  have  seen  that  the  devoti  of  Aqnitaine 
were  so  called,)  that  not  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  not 
the  plunder  of  cities,  nor  the  spoiling  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  nor  the  tributes  of  the  provinces,  sufficed  him. 
He  even  dared,  when  these  sources-  failed,  to  seize  the 
Church  lands,  and  give  them  to  his  fellow-soldiers,"  &c. — 
Frodoard,  1.  ii.  c.  12.  "  When  Charles  Martel  had  overcome 
his  enemies,  he  expelled  from  his  see  the  pious  Rigobert, 
his  godfather,  who  had  held  him  on  the  holy  baptismal  font, 
and  gave  the  bishopric  of  Reims  to  one  Milo,  who  was  no 
further  a  churchman  than  the  tonsure  made  him,  but  who 
had  served  him  in  war.  This  Charles  Martel,  the  offspring 
of  a  slave,  a  concubine — as  we  read  in  the  annals  of  the 
Frank  kings — more  audacious  than  all  the  kings  his  prede- 
cessors, gave  not  only  the  bishopric  of  Reims,  but  many 
others  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  to  laymen  and  counts ;  so 
as  to  deprive  the  bishops  of  all  power  over  the  goods  and 
affairs  of  the  Church.  But  all  the  harm  he  had  wrought 
on  this  holy  man,  and  on  the  other  churches  of  Christ,  the- 
Lord,  by  a  just  judgment,  caused  to  revert  on  his  own  head. . 
For  we  read  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  St.  Fulche- 
rius,  formerly  bishop  of  Orleans,  whose  body  rests  in  St.. 
Trudo's  monastery,  being  one  day  at  prayer,  absorbed  in 
the  meditation  of  heavenly  things,  was  rapt  into  the  other 
world ;  and  there,  through  revelation  of  the  Lord,  saw 
Charles  tormented  in  the  lowest  hell.  When  he  inquired' 
the  cau<e  of  the  angel  who  conducted  him,  the  latter  re 
plied,  that  by  the  sentence  of  the  saints  who,  on  the  last 
day,  would  hold  the  balance  together  with  the  Lord,  rm« 
was  condemned  to  everlasting  punishment  for  having  laid 
hands  on  their  possessions.  St.  Pulcherius,  on  his  return 
to  this  world,  hastened  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  to  St 
Boniface,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  holy  see  to  re 
establish  canonical  discipline  in  France,  and  to  Fulrad 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  head  01*  king  Pepin's  chaplains-, 
telling  them,  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  related  of 
Charles  Martel,  that,  on  searching  his  tomb,  they  would 
not  find  his  body ;  and,  in  fact,  when  they  went  to  his  place 
of  burial,  and  opened  his  tomb,  a  serpent  issued  out  of  it, 
and  the  tomb  was  found  empty  and  blackened  as  if  scorched 
by  fire." 
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Z?nl  nnd  Exertions 
of  St.  Buniface. 
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The  instrument  of  this  great  revolution  was 
St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  to  which  he  belonged, 
was  not  like  those  of  Ireland,  of  Gaul,  or  of 
Spain,  the  sister  and  equal  of  that  of  Rome, 
but  the  child  of  the  popes.  By  this  church, 
Roman  in  spirit,*  German  in  tongue,  Rome 
laid  her  hand  on  Germany.  St.  Columbanus 
had  disdained  preaching  to  the  Suevi.  The 
Celts,  in  their  hard  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
German  race,  could  not  be  the  instruments  of 
its  conversion.  A  more  plastic  and  sympa- 
thetic element  than  the  Celtic  church,  was  re- 
quired to  win  to  Christianity  the  latest  arrived 
barbarians.  They  had  to  be  told  of  Christ  in 
the  name  of  Rome  ;  that  great  name  which  had 
filled  their  ears  for  so  many  centuries.  To 
convert  Germany,  the  disinterested  genius  of 
Germany  herselff  was  required  to  set  the 

*  Acta  SS  Ord.  S.  Bened.  SEC.  iii.  Pope  Zachary  writes 
C:  St.  Boniface—"  The  province  in  which  you  were  born 
nnd  brought  up,  where,  among  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in 
the  island  of  Britain,  the  first  preachers  were  sent  from  the 
apostolic  see,  Augustin,  Laurence,  Justus,  and  Honorius ; 
and  lately,  in  your  time,  Theodore,  a  Greco-Roman,  a  man 
of  science,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Athens,  who  received 
his  ordination  at  Rome,  was  elevated  by  the  pallium,  and  sent 
to  the  aforesaid  Britain  to  judge  and  govern,"  &c.,  &c. — 
"Theodore,"  says  Warton,  (Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Disserta- 
tion ii.  p.  93,  94,)  "originally  a  Greek  priest,  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Car terbury, 
»nd  sent  into  England  by  Pope  Vitellian,  in  the  year  688. 
He  was  skilled  in  the  metrical  art,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
church-music,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The 
new  prelate  brought  with  him  a  large  library,  as  it  was 
called  and  esteemed,  consisting  of  numerous  Greek  and 
Latin  authors ;  among  which  were  Homer,  in  a  large  vo- 
lume, written  on  paper  with  most  exquisite  elegance,  the 
homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  parchment,  the  psalter,  and 
Josephus's  Hypomnesticon,  all  in  Greek.  Theodore  was 
accompanied  into  England  by  Adrian,  a  Neapolitan  monk 
and  a  native  of  Africa,  who  was  equally  skilled  in  sacred 
and  profane  learning,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Austin's  at  Canterbury.  Bede  informs  us,  that 
Adrian  requested  Pope  Vitellian  to  confer  the  archbishopric 
on  Theodore,  and  that  the  pope  consented,  on  condition  that 
Adrian,  who  had  been  twice  in  France,  and  on  this  account 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  difficulties  of  so 
long  a  journey,  would  conduct  Theodore  into  Britain.  They 
were  both  escorted  to  the  city  of  Canterbury  by  Benedict 
Biscop,  a  native  of  Northumberland,  and  a  monk,  who  had 
formerly  been  acquainted  with  them  in  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  Rome.  Benedict  seeirjs,  at  this  time,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Saxon  ecclesiastics. 
Availing  himself  of  the  advice  of  these  two  learned  stran- 
per?,  under  their  direction  and  assistance  he  procured  work- 
men from  France,  and  built  the  monastery  of  Wercmouth 
in  Northumberland.  The  church  he  constructed  of  stone 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  architecture,  and  adorned 
its  walls  and  roof  with  pictures,  which  he  purchased  at 
Rome,  representing,  among  other  sacred  subjects,  the  Virciu 
Mary,  the  twelve  apostles,  tho  evangelical  history,  ami  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  windows  were  glazed  by 
artists  brought  from  France."  A  leader  of  the  choir  was 
brought  from  St.  Peter's,  Rome.  (Beda,  Hist.  Abbat.  Wire- 
muth.)  Alcuin  and  Aldhelm  were  pupils  of  Theodore  and 
Adrian.  Aldhelm,  a  relative  of  king  Ina's,  was,  according 
to  Camden,  the  first  Saxon  who  wrote  in  Latin.  He  sang 
himself  his  Cantiones  Sazonica  to  the  people  in  the  streets. 
William  of  Malmesbury  styles  him  "  a  Greek  in  penetration, 
a  Roman  in  elegance,  and  an  Englishman  in  pomp." 

t  It  may  seem  astonishing  that  the  example  should  have 
been  set  by  the  Saxons,  who,  on  their  native  soil  of  Germany, 
so  long  rejected  Christianity;  and  who,  at  the  voice  of 
Luther,  were  the  first  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  But 
these  Saxons,  transplanted  into  Britain,  had  forsaken  the 
descendants  of  the  Asi,  to  follow  military  leaders.  The  ne- 
cessities of  their  distant  expeditions,  and  the  novelties  of 
conquest,  had  made  them  different  men  ;  and  besides,  the 
idea  of  converting  their  ancient  country  was  a  kind  of 
victory  that  must  have  been  tempting  to  these  new  Chris- 
tians. 


world  the  example  of  submission  to  the  hierar- 
chy, and  to  teach  it  to  resign  itself  for  a  second 
time  to  Roman  centralization. 

Winfried  (this  is  the  German  name  of  Boni- 
face) resigned  himself  unreservedly  to  the  popes 
and,  under  their  mspices,  plunged  through  bar- 
barous nations  into  the  vast  par/an  world  of 
Germany.  He  was  the  Coluiubus  and  the 
Cortes  of  this  unknown  world  ;  into  which  he 
penetrated  with  no  other  arms  than  his  intrepid 
faith  and  the  name  of  Rome.  This  heroic  man, 
who  crossed  so  often  the  sea,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Alps,  was  the  bond  of  the  nations.  It  was 
through  him  that  the  Franks  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  Rome,  and  with  the  tribes  of 
Germany.  It  was  he,  who  by  religion  and 
civilization  attached  these  roving  tribes  to  the 
soil,  and  unconsciously  prepared  the  road  for 
the  armies  of  Charlemagne,  as  the  missionaries 
of  the  sixteenth  century  opened  America  to 
those  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  reared  on  the 
Rhine  the  metropolis  of  German  Christianity — 
the  church  of  Mentz,  the  church  of  the  empire  ; 
and,  farther  on,  the  church  of  Cologne — the 
church  of  relics  and  the  Holy  city  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  young  school  of  Fulda,  founded 
by  him  in  the  heart  of  German  barbarism,  be- 
came the  light  of  the  West ;  and  taught  its 
masters.  First  archbishop  of  Mentz — he  chose 
to  hold  of  the  pope  the  government  of  this  new 
Christian  world  which  he  had  himself  called 
into  existence.  By  his  oath,  he  devotes  him- 
self and  his  successors  to  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  "  who  alone  has  the  right  of  bestowing 
the  pallium  on  bishops."*  There  is  nothing 
servile  in  this  submission.  In  his  simplicity 
the  good  Winfried  inquires  of  the  pope  whether 
it  be  true  that  he  breaks  the  canons,  and  incurs 
the  guilt  of  simony  ;f  and  entreats  him  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  pagan  ceremonies  still  celebrated  by 
the  Roman  people,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Germans.  But  his  chief  hatred  is  to  the  Scots, 
(the  name  equally  given  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irish,)  and  he  especially  condemns  their  allow- 
ing priests  to  marry.  At  one  time  he  denounces 
to  the  pope  the  famous  Virgil,  bishop  of  Saltz- 
burg  ;J  at  another,  a  priest  named  Samson,  who 
disused  baptism.  Clement,  another  Irishman, 

*  Bonifac.  Epist.  105.  "  In  our  synod  we  have  proclaimed 
and  professed  our  desire  to  preserve  the  Catholic  faith  and 
unity,  and  submission  to  the  Romish  church,  to  the  end  of 
our  life — to  be  subjected  to  St.  Peter  and  his  vicar.  .  .  .  And 
that  metropolitans  should  seek  their  pallia  from  that  see ; 
and  that  in  every  way  we  should  strive  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts of  Peter,  according  to  the  canons,  so  that  we  may  be 
among  the  sheep  of  whom  he  is  shepherd." 

t  The  pope  replied — "  You  say  that  you  are  told  we  cor 
rupt  the  canons  and  reject  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers 
and,  moreover,  (which  be  far  from  us  !)  that  we  are  guilty 
of  simony  with  our  pastors,  seeking  and  receiving  promts 
for  the  gift  of  the  pallium.  But,  dearest  brother,  we  pray 
thee  never  to  write  such  things  again."  ....  SS.  Ord.  S 
Bened.  stec.  iii.  75. 

t  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  ssec.  iii.  308,  309  :— 

Protulit  in  lucem  quern  mater  Hibernia  primum, 
Instituit,  docuit,  nutrivit  ....  amavit. 

(Ireland  gave  him  birth,  informed,  taught,  cherished,  anf 
loved  him.) 
It  was  he  who  first  asserted  the  rotundity  of  the  eat  th. 


Finn!  fnll  of  the 
Merovingians. 


CONSECRATION  OF  PEPIN. 


Duality  of  the  kings. 


Ill 


and  the  Gaul  Adalbert  likewise  trouble  the 
Church.  Adalbert  having  erected  oratories 
and  crosses  near  fountains,  (perhaps  by  the 
ancient  Druidical  altars,)  the  people  flock 
thither  and  desert  the  churches.*  This  Adal- 
bert is  so  revered,  that  his  nails  and  hair  be- 
come the  subject  of  dispute  as  relics.  Au- 
thorized by  a  letter  which  he  has  received 
from  Jesus  Christ,  he  invokes  angels  of  un- 
known names.  He  knows  the  sins  of  men 
beforehand,  and  will  not  listen  to  their  confes- 
sion. Winfried,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Celtic  church,  prevails  on  Carloman  and  Pepin 
to  imprison  Adalbert.  His  fierce  and  rugged 
zeal  is  at  the  least  disinterested.  After  having 
founded  nine  bishoprics  and  as  many  monaste- 
ries, when  at  the  height  of  his  glory  and  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  he  resigned  the 
archbishopric  of  Mentz  to  his  disciple  Lullus, 
and  returned  a  simple  missionary  to  the  woods 
and  marshes  of  pagan  Frisia,  where,  forty  years 
before,  he  had  been  the  first  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. He  found  martyrdom  there. f 

Four  years  before  his  death  (A.  D.  752)  he 
had  consecrated  Pepin  king,  in  the  name  of 
the  pope  of  Rome,  and  so  transferred  the  crown 
to  a  new  dynasty.  This  son  of  Charles  Martel, 
left  sole  mayor  by  the  retirement  of  one  of  his 
brothers  to  Monte-Cassino,  and  by  the  flight  of 
the  other,  was  the  darling  of  the  Church.  He 
indemnified  her  for  the  spoliations  of  Charles 
Martel  ;  and  was  the  only  support  of  the  pope 
against  the  Lombards.  Hence  he  was  em- 
boldened to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  long  farce 
played  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace  since  Dago- 
bert's  death,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  king. 
It  was  near  a  hundred  years  since  the  Mero- 
vingians, confined  in  their  villa  of  Maumagne, 
or  in  some  monastery,  had  preserved  a  vain 
shadow  of  royalty.  J  Hardly  at  any  other  pe- 
riod than  spring,  on  the  occasion  of  opening  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  was  the  idol  drawn  from  his 
sanctuary,  and  the  people  shown  their  king. 
Silent  and  grave,  this  long-haired  and  bearded 
monarch  (whatever  his  age,  these  were  the  in- 
dispensable ensigns  of  royalty)  appeared,  slowly 
dragged  on  the  German  car  by  yoked  oxen, 
like  that  of  the  goddess  Hertha.fy  In  all  the 
numerous  revolutions  which  took  place  in  their 
name,  whether  conquered  or  conquering,  their 
fate  underwent  little  change.  They  passed 


*  St.  Boniface  writes  to  pope  Zacharias — "  My  greatest 
tronole  was  with  two  inveterate  heretics,  one  called  Adal- 
bert, a  Gaul  by  birth  ;  the  other,  named  Clement,  a  Scot." 
Fecit  quoque  'Adalbert)  cruciculas  et  oratoriola  in  campis, 
etadfontes;  .  .  .  ungulas  quoque  etcapillos  dedit  ad  hono- 
rificandum  et  portandum  cum  reliquiis  S.  Petri  principis 
flpostolorum.  S.  Bonif.  Epist.  135. 

t  A  eta  SS.  sac.  iii.  Eginhard,  Annal.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v. 
107. 

t  Like  the  pontiff  king  at  Rome,  the  caliph  at  Bagdad  in 
the  decay  of  the  caliphate,  or  the  da'iro  at  Japan. 

(Is  not  this  note  the  germ  of  Lord  Brougham's  remarks, 
quoted  p.  C91?) — TRANRLATOR. 

$  Crine  profuso,  barba  submissa,  ....  quocurnqtie  eun- 
dum  erat,  carpento  ibat.  quod  bubus  junetis,  bubulcu  rustico 
roorp  agents,  trahpbatur.  Eginhard,  Vita  Karoli  Magni,  c.  i. 
»p  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  83. 


from  the  palace  to  the  cloister,  without  ob- 
serving the  difference.  Often,  indeed,  the 
victorious  mayor  would  quit  his  king  for  the 
conquered  king,  if  the  latter  were  the  more 
personable  of  the  two.  Generally,  these  poor 
kings  soon  died  off.  Frail  and  feeble,  the  last 
descendants  of  an  enervated  race,  they  bore 
the  penalty  of  their  fathers'  excesses.  But 
this  very  youthfulness,  this  state  of  repose,  and 
this  innocence  must  have  inspired  the  people 
with  a  profound  idea  of  royal  sanctity  and  king- 
ly right.  The  king  must  have  early  appeared 
to  them  as  an  irreproachable  being — perhaps, 
as  the  companion  of  their  miseries,  who,  had 
he  the  power,  would  relieve  them.  The  very 
silence  of  imbecility  did  not  lessen  their  re- 
spect ;  the  secret  of  the  future  seemed  envel- 
oped in  it.  It  is  still  a  common  belief  in  many 
countries  that  idiots  are  divinely  favored  ;  just 
as  the  pagans  formerly  recognised  the  divinity 
in  brutes. 

After  the  Merovingians,  says  Eginhard,  the 
Franks  chose  for  themselves  two  kings  ;*  and, 
indeed,  this  duality  is  everywhere  apparent  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
Commonly,  two  brothers  reign  together,  as 
Pepin  and  Martin,  Pepin  and  Carloman,  Carlo- 
man  and  Charlemagne.  When  there  happens 
to  be  a  third  brother,  (Grifon,  to  wit,  brother  of 
Pepin-le-Bref,)  he  is  excluded  from  the  division. 

This  monarchy  of  Pepin's,  founded  by  the 
priests,  was  devoted  to  the  priests.  The  de- 
scendant of  Bishop  Arnulf,  and  kinsman  of  so 
many  bishops  and  saints,  allowed  great  influence 
to  the  prelates. 

In  all  directions,  the  enemies  of  the  Franks 
were  at  the  same  time  the  enemies  of  the 
Church — the  pagan  Saxons,  the  Lombards,  per- 
secutors of  the  pope — the  Aquitanians,  the 
spoilers  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  Pepin's 
chief  war  was  against  Aquitaine.  He  only 
made  one  campaign  in  Saxony,  by  which  he 
secured  the  missionaries!  the  power  of  preach- 
ing there  ;  and  left  the  rest  to  the  work  of  time. 
Two  campaigns  sufficed  for  the  subjection  of 
the  Lombards ;  against  whom  Pope  Stephen 
came  himself  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
Franks.  Pepin  forced  the  Alps,  took  Pavia, 
and  compelled  the  Lombard,  Astolph,  to  surren- 
der— not  to  the  Greek  empire — but  to  St.  Peter 
and  the  pope,J  the  towns  of  Ravenna,  ^Emilia, 
of  the  Pentapolis,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Rome. 

*  "  The  Franks,  in  a  solemn  general  assembly,  choose  two 
kings,  but  with  the  express  provision  that  they  divide  the 
kingdom  between  them  equally."  Eginhard,  Vita  Karoli  M. 
c.  3,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  y.  90. 

t  He  exacted,  besides,  a  tribute  of  three  hundred  horses. 
Annal.  Met.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  336.  The  horse  was  the 
animal  chiefly  sacrificed  by  the  Persians  and  Germans. 
Pope  Zachary  (epist.  142)  advises  Boniface  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  eating  of  horse-flesh — no  doubt,  meaning  as  a  sacrificial 
meat. 

t  To  the  emperor's  protests  he  replied,  that  he  had  under- 
taken the  war  for  the  love  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  remission  of 
his  sins. — "  He  sent  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  states  given  to  the 
blessed  Peter  and  the  holy  Roman  see,  and  to  be  held  for- 
ever by  all  pontiffs  of  the  apostolic  see."  Anastas.  Bibliotb 
ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  3. 
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War  with  Aqu  tnine. 
Episode  of  Amandua. 


THE  AyUlTANlAN  AMANDUS. 


Fortunes  of  his  de- 
scendants. 


J  A.  P.  751 
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The  Lombards  and  the  Greeks  must  have  been 
little  to  be  feared,  when  Pepin  thought  these 
provinces  safe  in  the  unarmed  hands  of  a  priest. 

The  war  with  Aquitaine  was  a  very  different 
matter ;  and  its  duration  is  easily  explained. 
Backed  by  the  western  Pyrenees,  which  were 
and  still  are  occupied  by  the  ancient  Iberians, 
Vasques,  Guasques,  or  Basques,  (Eusken,)  the 
copulation  of  this  country  was  constantly  re- 
cruited from  the  mountains.  Agricultural  by 
taste  and  disposition,  but  robbers  by  their  posi- 
tion, the  Vasques  had  long  been  pent  up  in  their 
rocks,  first  by  the  Romans,  then  by  the  Goths. 
The  Franks  expelled  the  latter,  but  did  not  fill 
their  place,  often  failing  against  this  mountain 
race.  At  length  they  appointed  duke  Genia- 
lis — no  doubt  a  Roman  of  Aquitaine — to  ob- 
serve them,  (about  A.D.  600.*)  However,  these 
mountain  giantsf  descended  by  degrees  among 
the  smaller  race  of  the  Bearnois  ;  and,  in  their 
large  red  capes,  and  shod  with  the  hairy  abarca, 
advanced — men,  women,  children,  and  flocks — 
towards  the  north  :  the  landcs  are,  in  fact,  a 
vast  road.  Eldest  born  of  the  old  world,  they 
came  to  claim  their  share  of  the  beautiful  plains, 
seized  by  so  many  successive  usurpers — Gauls, 
Romans,  and  Germans.  Thus,  in  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  Neustrian  empire  fell  to 
pieces,  Aquitania  was  renovated  by  the  Vasques, 
as  Austrasia  was  by  successive  immigrations 
from  Germany.  The  name  accompanied  either 
people,  and  grew  in  extent  with  them — the 
north  being  called  France,  the  south,  Vasconia, 
Gascony ;  which  last  reached  to  the  Adour, 
next  to  the  Garonne,  and,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
Loire.  Then  came  the  shock. 

According  to  doubtful  traditions,  the  Aquita- 
nian  Amandus  had  grown  powerful  in  these 
countries,  about  the  year  628,  overcoming  the 
Franks  by  means  of  the  Vasques,  and  the  lat- 
ter, again,  by  means  of  the  Franks.  He  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  Charibert,  Dagobert's 
brother  ;J  and  after  his  son-in-law's  death,  pro- 
tected Aquitaine,  in  the  name  of  his  orphan 
grandsons,  against  their  uncle  Dagobert.  Per- 
haps Charibert's  marriage  is  only  a  fable  in- 
vented at  a  later  period  in  order  to  connect  the 
great  families  of  Aquitaine  with  the  first  race. 
However,  shortly  afterward,  we  find  three 
Aquitanian  dukes  marrying  three  Australian 
princesses. 

Eudes  and  Hubert  were  great-grandsons 
of  Amandus.  Hubert  passed  first  into  Neu- 
stria,  where  Ebroin  ruled,  and  thence  into  Au- 
strasia — the  birthplace  of  his  aunt  and  grand- 
mother. Here  he  attached  himself  to  Pepin. 
Passionately  fond  of  hunting,  he  used  to  range 
through  the  immense  forest  of  Ardennes  ;  when 


*  Seeing  that  the  Franks  were  discomfited  by  them  in  the 
early  stage  of  their  empire,  I  much  doubt  their  having  sub- 
mitted to  a  tribute,  as  Fredegarius  asserts,  (Fredegar.  Scho- 
liast, c.  21,)  under  the  feeble  successors  of  Brnnehault. 

t  The  Vasques  are  exceedingly  tall,  particularly  compared 
with  the  Bearnois. 

}  See  1'Hist.  Gen.  du  Languedoc.  i.  688 


the  apparition  of  a  miraculous  stag  determined 
him  to  quit  the  world  for  the  Church.  He 
was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  St.  Lam- 
bert at  Maestricht,  and  founded  the  bishopric 
of  Liege.  He  is  the  patron  of  hunters  from 
Picardy  to  the  Rhine. 

The  career  of  his  brother  Eudes  was  verj 
different.  Once,  when  master  of  Aquitaine 
as  far  as  the  Loire,  and  master  of  Neustria, 
through  having  Chilperic  II.  in  his  power,  he, 
for  a  moment,  thought  himself  king  of  the 
whole  of  Gaul.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  the  dif- 
ferent dynasties  of  Toulouse,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  to  be  ever  crushed  between  Spain  and 
northern  France.  Eudes,  having  been  defeated 
by  Charles  Martel,  and  fearing  the  Saracens, 
who  threatened  his  rear,  gave  up  Chilperic  to 
him.  Conquering  the  Saracens  before  Tou- 
louse, but  menaced,  in  turn,  by  the  Franks,  he 
treated  with  the  infidels  ;  and  the  emir  Munuza, 
having  rendered  himself  independent  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  and  being  with  regard  to  the 
caliph's  lieutenants  precisely  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  Eudes  was  in  relation  to  Charles  Martel, 
Eudes  allied  himself  with  him,  ^ind  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.*  This  strange  al- 
liance, which  was  then  unexampled,  is  an  early 
proof  of  that  religious  indifference  of  which 
Gascony  and  Guienne  offer  so  many  instances. 
The  versatile  and  witty  people  of  these  pro- 
vinces, look  too  keenly  to  the  affairs  of  this 
world  to  be  over-busied  with  those  of  the  other. 
The  country  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Montesquieu, 
and  of  Montaigne,  is  not  a  land  of  saints. 

This  politic  and  impious  alliance  turned  out 
ill.  Munuza  was  blocked  up  in  a  fortress  by 
Abder-Rahman,  the  caliph's  lieutenant,  and  only 
avoided  captivity  by  death.  He  threw  himself 
from  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  poor  Frenchwo- 
man was  sent  a  present  to  the  seraglio  of  the 
caliph  of  Damascus.  The  Arabs  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Eudes  was  defeated  as  his  son- 
in-law  had  been.  But  the  Franks  themselves 
joined  him,  and  Charles  Martel  aided  him  to 
overcome  them  at  Poitiers,  (A.  D.  732.)  Thus 
Aquitaine,  proved  incapable  of  defending  itself, 
became  a  kind  of  dependency  on  the  Franks. 

Hunald,  the  son  of  Eudes,  and  the  hero  of 
his  race,  could  not  resign  himself  to  this  humili- 
ation, and  began  a  desperate  struggle  with 
Pepin-le-Bref  and  Carloman,in  which  he  sought 
to  interest  all  the  enemies  of  the  Franks,  whe- 
ther open  or  secret ;  and  he  sought  alliesf  even 
as  far  as  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  Franks 
laid  waste  Berry  with  fire  and  sword,  turned 
Auvergne,  and  just  as  they  had  forced  Hunald 
to  recross  the  Loire,  were  recalled  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saxons  and  the  Germans.  Hu- 

*  Isidorus  Pacensis,  ap.  Scr.  R.Fr.  ii.  721.  "Eudes  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  him  in  order  to  stave  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Arabs,  and  win  them  over  to  his  interests." 

t  Annal.  Met.  ap.  Scr.  R.Fr.  ii.  687.  "The  Bavarians 
brought  Saxons,  Alemanni,  and  Slaves  along  with  them.  .  . . 
Hunald,  crossing  the  Loire,  burnt  Chartres.  This  he  did  at 
the  suggestion  of  Ogdilo.  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  a 
defensive  alliance  against  the  Franks  " 


Pepin  renews  the  wnr  successfully 
against  the  Aquitauiuns. 


SUCCESSES  OF  PEPIN. 


Accession  of  Charlemagne. 
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nald  passed  the  Loire  once  more,  and  burnt 
Chartres.  Perhaps  he  would  have  carried  his 
successes  further ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
oetrayed  by  his  brother  Hatto,  who  governed 
Poiton  under  him.  Here  we  see  the  origin  of 
the  future  ills  of  Aquitaiae — the  rivalry  of 
Poitiers  and  Toulouse. 

Hunald  yielded ;  but  took  vengeance  on  his 
brother.  He  had  his  eyes  torn  out,  and  then 
immured  himself  in  a  monastery  in  the  isle  of 
Rhe,*  by  way  of  expiation.  His  son,  Guaifer, 
(A.  D.  745,)  found  an  ally  in  Grifon,  Pepin's 
younger  brother,  as  Pepin  had  himself  done  in 
Hunald's  brother.  But  the  war  of  the  south 
did  not  begin  in  earnest  till  759,  after  Pepin 
had  vanquished  the  Lombards.  This  was  the 
epoch  of  the  division  of  the  caliphate.  Alphon- 
so,  the  Catholic,  intrenched  in  the  Asturias, 
revived  there  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths.  The 
Goths  of  Septimania  (all  Languedoc,  with 
the  exception  of  Toulouse)  likewise  rose  to  re- 
cover their  independence ;  and  the  Saracens, 
in  occupation  of  the  country,  were  soon  con- 
strained to  take  refuge  in  Narbonne.  A  Gothic 
chief  got  himself  acknowledged  lord  of  Nimes, 
Maguelonne,  Agde,  and  Beziers.f  But  the 
Goths  were  unable  to  force  Narbonne,  and 
called  in  the  Franks  ;  who,  unused  to  sieges, 
might  have  remained  before  the  town  forever, 
had  not  the  Christian  inhabitants  massacred 
the  Saracens,  and  opened  its  gates.  Pepin 
swore  to  respect  the  laws  and  franchises  of  the 
country. J 

He  then  renewed  the  war  successfully  against 
the  Aquitanians,  whom  he  was  now  enabled  to 
turn  on  the  eastern  flank.  "  After  the  country 
had  rested  from  war  for  two  years,  king  Pepin 
sent  deputies  to  Guaifer,  prince  of  Aquitaine,  to 
ask  him  to  restore  to  the  churches  of  his  king- 
dom the  lands  belonging  to  them  in  Aquitaine. 
He  sought  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their 
estates  by  the  churches,  together  with  that  of 
all  the  immunities  heretofore  secured  to  them ; 
and  that  Guaifer  should  pay,  according  to  the 
law,  the  price  of  the  lives  of  certain  Goths, 
whom  he  had  killed  against  all  rule  of  right. 
Finally,  he  required  that  Guaifer  should  give 
up  those  of  Pepin's  followers  who  had  fled  into 
Aquitaine.  All  which  demands  Guaifer  dis- 
dainfully refused. "$ 

The  war  was  slow,  bloody,  and  destructive. 
Several  times,  the  Basques  and  Aquitanians,!! 
by  bold  inroads,  pushed  as  far  as  Autun  and 
even  as  Chalons.  But  the  Franks,  better  dis- 

*  rbid.  In  monasteriuin  quod  Radis  insull  sitnm  est  in- 
travit. 

!  Chronic.  Moissiac.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  68. 
Ibid.  69.    Dato  Sacramento  Gothis  qui  ibi  erant,  ut  si 
tivitatcm  partibus  tradereutPipiniregis  Francorum,  permitte- 
lent  eos  legetn  suani  habere. 


jura  redditurum,  etc. 

||  Contin.  Fredegar.  ap.  Per.  R.  Fr.  v.  5,  6,  7.  WaifMrius 
cum  exercitu  magno  et  pluriinorunt  Wasconoriini,  qui  ultra 
Garonnam  oramorantur,  qui  antiquitos  vocati  sunt  Vaceti, 


ciplined  and  marching  in  imposing  masses,  in- 
flicted much  greater  injury  upon  them.  They 
ravaged  the  whole  of  Berry  with  fire,  burning 
down  trees  and  houses,  and  that  more  than 
once.  Next,  they  forced  their  way  into  Au- 
vergne,  took  its  strongholds,  and  traversed  and 
burnt  the  Limousin.  Then,  with  the  same 
regularity,  they  burnt  the  Quercy,  and  cut 
down  the  vines  which  formed  the  wealth  of 
Aquitaine.  "  Prince  Guaifer,  seeing  that  the 
king  of  the  Franks,  by  the  help  of  his  machines, 
had  taken  the  fort  of  Clermont,  as  well  as 
Bourges,  the  capital  of  Aquitaine  and  a  strongly 
fortified  city,  despaired  henceforward  of  re- 
sisting him,  and  ordered  the  walls  of  all  the 
cities  in  Aquitaine  belonging  to  him — of  Poi- 
tiers, Limoges,  Saintes,  Perigueux,  Angouleme. 
and  many  others — to  be  thrown  down."* 

The  unfortunate  Guaifer  withdrew  into  the 
wild  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  But  every 
year  saw  his  followers  drop  off.  His  count  of 
Auvergne  fell  in  battle ;  his  count  of  Poitiers 
was  slain  by  retainers  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours. f  His  uncle,  Remistan,  who  had 
first  deserted  and  then  returned  to  his  banners, 
was  taken  and  hanged  by  the  Franks.  And, 
finally,  he  was  himself  murdered  by  his  own 
adherents  ;  who,  in  their  fickleness  of  disposi- 
tion, had  doubtless  grown  weary  of  a  glorious, 
but  hopeless  war.  Pepin,  triumphant  through 
treachery,  saw  himself  at  length  sole  master 
of  the  whole  of  Gaul,  all-powerful  in  Italy  by 
the  humiliation  of  the  Lombards,  and  all-power- 
ful in  the  Church  by  the  friendship  of  the  popes 
and  bishops — to  whom  he  transferred  almost 
the  whole  legislative  authority.  His  refortti 
of  the  Church  through  the  exertions  of  St. 
Boniface,  and  his  innumerable  translations  of 
relics,  of  which  he  despoiled  Italy  to  enrich 
France,  won  for  him  infinite  honor.  On  solemn 
occasions  of  the  kind  he  would  himself  appear 
bearing  the  relics  on  his  shoulders — as  he  did 
those  of  St.  Austremon  and  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres.J 

ACCESSION  OF  CHARLEMAGNE.    (A.   D.   768-9.) 

Charles,^  Pepin's    son  and  successor,  was 

*  Ibid.  C.  Pectavis,  Lemodicas,  Santonis,  Petrecors, 
Equolisma,  et  reliquas  quam  plures  civitates  et  castella, 
onmes  muros  eorum  in  terrain  prostravit,  etc. 

t  Ibid.  6.  Conies  Pictavensis,  dum  Turonicam  infesta- 
tam  prsedaret,  ab  hominibus  Vulfardi  abbatis  monasterii  B. 
Martini  interfectus  est. 

}  Secunda  S.  Austremonii  Translatio,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v 
433.  "The  king,  like  king  David,  forgetful  of  the  regal 
purple,  in  his  joy  bedewed  his  costly  robes  with  tears,  and 
danced  (exultabat)  before  the  relics  of  the  blessed  martyr, 
himself  even  bearing  the  most  sacred  limbs  on  his  shoulders. 
And  it  was  the  winter  season." — Translat.  S.  German!  Pra- 

tensis,  ibid.  428 mitten  tes,  tarn  ipse  quam  optimates 

ab  ipso  electi,  manus  ad  feretrum 

§  CHARLEMAGNE  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  translation 
of  CAROLUS  MAGNUS — "  Challemaines  vaut  autant  comine 
grant  Chales,"  (Chron.  de  St.  Denys,  1.  i.  c.  4.)— However 
Charlemagne  is  only  a  corruption  of  Carloman,  KARI- 
MAXN,  the  strong  man.  In  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Denys  we 
find  Challes  and  Challemaines  for  Charles  and  Carloman, 
(maine  being  the  French  corruption  of  mann,  as  lana  makes 
laine,  &c.)  A  still  more  decisive  proof  occurs  in  the  Cliio- 
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Charles  takes  the  title  of 
ki'Mf  of  the  Lombards. 
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soon  left  sole  possessor  of  the  empire  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Carloman,  as  Pepiu  He- 
.risthal  had  been  by  the  death  of  Martin,  and 
Pepin-le-Bref  by  the  xetirement  of  the  first  Car- 
loman. The  two  brothers  had  easily  stifled 
the  war,  which  was  rekindled  in  Aquitaine  by 
the  aged  Hunald,  who,  emerging  from  the 
monastery  in  which  he  had  immured  himself 
for  three-and-twenty  years,  vainly  attempted  to 
avenge  his  son  and  liberate  his  country.  He 
was  betrayed  by  a  son  of  the  very  brother  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  his  eyes.  This  unconquer- 
able man,  however,  even  then  did  not  yield, 
but  managed  to  take  refuge  in  Italy  with 
the  king  of  the  Lombards,  Didier,  to  whom  his 
son-in-law,  Charles,  had  contumeliously  re- 
turned his  daughter,  and  who,  by  way  of  repri- 
sal, supported  Charles's  nephews,  and  threat- 
ened to  see  them  in  possession  of  their  rights. 
The  king  of  the  Franks  invaded  Italy,  and  laid 
siege  to  Pavia  and  Verona,  which  offered  a 
lengthened  resistance.  Hunald  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  first-named  town,  and  compel- 
led the  inhabitants  to  hold  out  until  they  stoned 
him.*  Didier's  son  fled  to  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  Lombards  could  only  retain  the  duchy  of 
Beneventum,  that  is,  the  central  part  of  what 
constitutes  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples  : 
the  sea-ports  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
Charles  then  took  the  title  of  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 

The  empire  of  the  Franks  was  already  old 
and  worn  out  when  it  fell  into  Charlemagne's 
hands ;  but  then  all  the  surrounding  nations 
were  weakened.  Neustria  was  reduced  to  no- 
thingness, and  the  Lombards  were  little  better 
off — divided  for  some  time  between  Pavia,  Mi- 
lan, and  Beneventum,  they  had  never  altogether 
recovered  themselves.  The  Saxons,  who,  it  is 
to  be  granted,  were  truly  formidable,  were  at- 
tacked from  behind  by  the  Slaves.  The  unity 
of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  was  destroyed 
the  very  year  Pepin  came  to  the  throne  by  the 
isolation  of  Spain  from  Africa  ;  and  Spain  was 
herself  weakened  by  the  schism  that  divided  the 
Caliphate,  and  which  left  Aquitaine  undisturbed 
on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thus  two  nations 
remained  standing  in  this  general  decay  of  the 
West ;  weak  indeed,  but  still  less  weak  than 
the  rest — the  Aquitanians  and  the  Austrasian 
Franks.  The  last  could  not  fail  to  gain  the 
upper  hand.  More  united  than  the  Saxons, 
less  fiery  and  fickle  than  the  Aquitanians,  they 
were  better  disciplined  than  both.  "  The 

nicle  of  Theophancs,  who  calls  Carloman,  KapouXXify/a^vof. 
Bcr.  R.  Fr.  v.  187.  Both  brothers,  then,  bore  the  same 
name. — In  the  tenth  century,  Charles  the  Bald  gained  the 
surname  of  Great  through  the  ignorance  of  the  Latin  monks, 
as  his  grandfather  had  done.  Epitaph,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii. 
Mft 

....  Nomen  qui  nomine  duxit 
De  Magni  Magnns,  de  Caroli  Carolns. 

In  the  same  way  the  Greeks  mistook  the  name  of  Elaga- 
balns,  of  which  they  would  make  Heliogabalus,  from  the 
Greek  Helios,  the  sun. 

*  Sigeberti  Chronic,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  376.  Ibiquc  non 
«ulto  post  lapidibus  obrutus  male  periit 


Franks,"  says  M.  de  Sismondi,  (t.  ii.  p.  267,) 
"  had  preserved  some  of  the  habits  of  the  Ro- 
man militia,  in  which  their  ancestors  had  t;o 
long  served."  They  were,  indeed,  of  all  the 
barbarians,  the  most  capable  of  discipline,  and 
whose  character  was  stamped  with  the  leasl 
individuality,  the  least  originality,  and  the  least 
of  the  poetic  element.*  The  sixty  years  of 
warfare  which  fill  the  annals  of  Pepin  and  of 
Charlemagne,  exhibit  few  victories,  but  regular 
and  periodic  ravages.  The  Franks  wore  out 
their  enemies  rather  than  subdued  them,  and 
by  persevering  broke  down  their  spirit  and  elas- 
ticity. A  defeat — the  battle  of  Roncesvalles — 
is  the  most  popular  reminiscence  that  remains 
of  these  wars.  It  matters  not :  conquerors  or 
conquered,  they  made  deserts,  and  in  these  de- 
serts they  reared  some  strong  place,f  and  thence 
pushed  on  further,  for  they  had  already  begun 
to  build.  The  barbarians  had  journeyed  long 
and  far  enough.  They  desired  stability  ;  and 
the  world  rested,  at  least,  through  weariness. 

The  length,  too,  of  the  reigns  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  was  favorable  to  the  fixation  of 
this  floating  world.  To  a  series  of  monarchs 
who  die  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
there  succeeded  two  whose  joint  reigns  fill  up 
close  upon  a  century.  (From  741  to  814  >.  *\Y 
These  had  time  to  build  and  to  found.  The> 
collected  and  brought  together  the  scattered 
elements  of  preceding  ages.  They  inherited 
all ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  blotted  out  the  mem- 
ory of  all  that  had  preceded  them.  It  happened 
to  Charlemagne  as  to  Louis  XIV. — every  thing 
was  dated  from  the  great  reign ;  institutions, 
national  glory,  all  was  referred  to  it.  The  very 
tribes  that  opposed  him  refer  their  laws  to  him; 
laws  coeval,  indeed,  with  th-3  German  race  it 
self."}:  In  reality,  the  senility  and  decrepitude 
of  the  barbarian  world  were  favorable  to  the 
glory  of  his  reign  ;  since  as  that  world  expired, 
all  of  remaining  life  rushed  in  full  tide  to 
France  as  to  the  heart.  Distinguished  men 
from  every  country  flocked  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  the  Franks.  Three  heads  of  schools, 
three  reformers  in  learning  or  in  manners,  cre- 
ated a  passing  movement  in  it — Clement  from 
Ireland,  Alcuin  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  St. 
Benedict  of  Aniane  from  Gothia  or  Languedoc. 
Thus  each  nation  paid  it  its  tribute  ;  and  we 
may  cite,  besides  these,  the  Lombard  Paul  War- 
nefrid,  the  Gotho-Italian  Theodulf,  and  the 
Spaniard  Agobart.  The  fortunate  Charlemagne 
profited  by  all.  Surrounded  by  these  foreign 
priests  who  were  the  light  of  the  Church,  and 
son,  nephew,  and  grandson  of  bishops  and  of 


*  This  is  very  striking  in  their  jurisprudence.  They 
adopt,  almost  indifferently,  most  of  the  symbols — each  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  each  German  tribe.  See  Grimm. 
Alterthiimer,  passim. 

t  Fronsac  (Francicum  or  Frontiacum)  In  Aqnitaine 
(Eginh.  Annal.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  201 ;)  and,  in  Saxony,  the 
town  designated  in  the  Chronicles  by  the  name  of'  Urbt 
Karoli,  (Annal.  Franc,  ibid.  p.  14,)  a  fort  on  the  Lipre, 
(p.  29,)  Ehresburp,  etc. 

}  See  Jac.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts  Alterthiimer,  I.  v. 


*7i  \    Violent  antipathy  between      GREAT  WAR    ,VITH   THE    SAXONS.        the  Franks  and  Saxons.       Il5 


saints,  as  well  as  sure  of  the  pope  whom  his 
family  had  protected  against  the  Greeks  and 
Lombards,  he  disposed  of  bishoprics  and  ab- 
beys, and  even  gave  them  to  laymen.  But  he 
confirmed  the  institution  of  tithes,*  and  freed 
the  Church  from  secular  jurisdiction.!  This 
David  and  Solomon  of  the  Franks  found  him- 
self more  priest  than  the  priests,  and  was  thus 
their  king. 

The  wars  of  Italy,  and  the  fall  itself  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  were  only  episodes 
in  the  reigns  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  The 
great  war  of  the  first  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
against  the  Aquitanians,  that  of  Charles  against 
the  Saxons.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
latter  arose,  as  has  been  alleged,  from  the  fear 
of  an  invasion.  Undoubtedly  the  Germans  were 
constantly  immigrating  across  the  Rhine,  and 
seeking  fortune  in  large  numbers  in  the  rich 
countries  of  the  West.  They  were  so  many 
recruits,  forever  strengthening  and  renewing 
the  armies  of  the  Franks.  But  as  regards  the 
invasion  of  whole  tribes,  such  as  took  place  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  fact  accompa- 
nied the  elevation  of  the  second  race,  nor  that  it 
was  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  the  scourge 
on  the  accession  of  Charlemagne. 

The  real  cause  of  the  war  was  the  violent 
antipathy  of  the  Frank  and  Saxon  races :  an 
antipathy  which  each  day  added  to  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Franks  became  more  Roman,  and 
especially  since  they  had  been  newly  organized 

*  Capitular,  ann.  779,  c.  7.  "  Of  tenths— each  must  give 
his  tenth  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  pontiff  (other  readings 
say,  "as  the  bishop")  wills." — Capitulatio  de  Saxon,  ann. 
791,  c.  16 "  Whatever  taxes  be  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury ....  let  the  tenth  be  given  to  the  churches  and  the 
priests."  C.  17.  "  All  are  to  give  a  tenth  of  their  substance 
and  labor,  as  well  nobles  as  freemen,  and  the  lends  as 
well." — See,  also,  Capitul.  Francoford.  ann.  794,  c.  23. — As 
early  as  the  year  567,  we  find  mention  of  tithes  in  a  pastoral 
letter  of  the  bishops  of  Touraine.  They  are  the  subject  of 
express  enactment  in  a  Constitution  of  Cloti  ire's,  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Macon,  held  in  588.  Uucange,  ii. 
1334,  v.  DECIM*. 

(Dean  Waddington  in  his  History'  of  the  Church,  (p.  231,) 
says,  with  respect  to  the  quotation  from  Charlemagne's 
Capitulary  given  above,  namely — "That  every  one  should 
give  his  tenth,  and  that  it  should  be  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  of  his  bishop." — "  This  must  be  under- 
stood with  some  limitation,  since  the  tripartite  division  of 
tithes  seems  to  be  properly  ascribed  to  Charlemagne ;  that 
of  one  share  for  the  bishop  and  clergy ;  a  second  for  the 
poor ;  a  third  for  the  fabric  of  the  Church.  It  seems  uncer- 
tain what  part  of  these  was  at  first  intended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  resident  clergy.  Parochial  divisions,  such  as  they 
now  exist,  were  still  not  very  common,  though  they  may  be 
traced  to  the  endowment  of  churches  by  individuals  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  niral  churches  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  chapels  dependent  on  the  neighboring  cathe- 
dral, and  were  served  by  itinerant  ministers  of  the  bi>hop's 
appointment.  It  was  some  time  before  any  of  them  obtained 
the  privileges  of  baptism  and  burial ;  but  these  were  indeed 
accompanied  by  n  fixed  share  of  the  tithes,  and  appear  to 
have  implied  in  each  case  the  independence  of  the  Church 
find  the  residence  of  a  minister.") — TRANSLATOR. 

t  Capitul.  add.  ad  leg.  Langob.  ann.  801,  c.  1.  "It  is  our 
pleasure  that  neither  abbots,  nor  presbyters,  nor  deacons, 
aar  subdeacons,  nor  any  priest  whatsoever,  be  brought 
before  the  public  and  secular  tribunals,  but  be  delivered  for 
trial  to  their  bishops."  Cf.  Capitul.  Aquisgr.  ann.  789,  c.  37. 
—Capitul.  Francoford.  ann.  794,  c.  4.  "  Our  lord  the  king 
and  the  holy  synod  decree,  that  the  bishops  are  to  execute 
justice  in  their  parishes  ....  Our  counts  also  must  attend 
the  tribunal  of  the  bishops." 


by  the  ecclesiastical  hand  of  the  Carlovingians. 
The  success  of  St.  Boniface  had  inspired  the 
latter  with  hopes,  that  the  missionaries  would 
gradually  gain  over  and  subdue  Germany  for 
them.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  peo- 
ple was  too  great  to  allow  of  their  amalgama- 
ting. The  progress  of  the  Franks  in  civilization 
had  latterly  been  too  rapid.  The  men  of  the 
Red  land,*  as  the  Saxons  proudly  styled  them- 
selves, dispersed,  according  to  the  free  bent  of 
their  character,  over  their  marches,  in  the  deep 
glades  of  those  forests,  where  the  squirrel  could 
bound  from  tree  to  tree  for  seven  leagues  without 
descending,  and  neither  knowing  nor  desiring  any 
other  barrier  than  the  vague  limits  of  their  gait, 
— held  in  horror  the  boundaries  and  mansi\  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Scandinavians  and  Lom- 
bards, like  the  Romans,  divided  their  lands  with 
due  regard  to  the  set  of  the  east.  But  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  custom  in  Germany.  Ter- 
ritorial divisions,  censuses,  and  all  the  instru- 
ments of  order,  government,  and  tyranny,  were 
feared  by  the  Saxons.  Divided  by  the  Asi 
themselves  into  three  people  and  twelve  tribes, 
they  sought  no  other  division.  Their  marches 
were  not  altogether  wastes.  Town  and  prairie 
are  synonymous  in  the  old  languages  of  the 
north  ;|  the  prairie  was  their  city.  The  stran- 
ger passing  through  the  march  was  not  to  ride 
upon  his  plough  ;  he  was  to  respect  the  land 
and  turn  up  the  share. 

These  fierce  and  free  tribes  were  all  the 
more  attached  to  their  old  beliefs,  by  the  hatred 
and  jealousy  with  which  the  Franks  inspired 
them.  The  missionaries  that  the  latter  would 
weary  them  with,  had  the  imprudence  to  threaten 
them  with  the  arms  of  the  great  empire  :$  and 
St.  Libuin,  who  uttered  the  menace,  would  have 
been  torn  in  pieces,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  Saxon  elders.  This,  however,  did  not  hin- 
der the  young  men  from  burning  down  the 
church,  built  by  the  Franks  at  Daventer.H  Per- 
haps glad  of  the  excuse  to  expedite  by  force  of 
arms  the  conversion  of  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bors, the  Franks  marched  straight  against  the 
principal  sanctuary  of  the  Saxons,  where  was 
their  chief  idol,  and  with  which  were  connect 
ed  the  dearest  remembrances  of  Germany — the 
Herman-saul,^r  a  mysterious  symbol,  in  which 
might  be  seen  the  image  of  the  world  or  of  one's 
country,  of  a  god  or  of  a  hero.  This  statue, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  bore  in  its  left  hand  a  balance, 
in  its  right  a  flag,  on  which  figured  the  rose  ; 


*  See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts  Alterthumer. 

t  Id.  p.  530. 

j  Id.  p.  518. 

§  S.  Libuini  Vita  apnd  Pagi,  Crit.  772,  §  5.— Sismondi,  ii. 
234. 

i|  Ibid. — They  attempted  to  burn  down  a  church  which 
St.  Boniface  had  built  at  Fritzlar,  in  Hesse.  But  when  he 
built  it,  the  saint  had  prophesied  that  it  would  never  b«' 
destroyed  by  fire.  Two  angels,  clad  in  white,  descended  to 
protect  it;  and  a  Saxon,  who  had  knelt  down  to  blow  th« 
fire,  was  found  dead  in  the  same  attitude,  and  with  his 
cheeks  still  puffed  out.  Annales  de  Fulde,  ap.  Scr.  R.  ft' 
v.  328. 

IT  A  column  or  statue  of  Germany,  or  of  Ajminins. 


no 


Destruction  ol  the 
Smoii  sanctuary. 
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or.  its  buckler  a  lion,  lord'ng  it  over  the  other 
animals,  and  at  its  feet  a  field  sown  with  flow- 
ers. All  the  spots  in  the  vicinity  were  conse- 
crated by  the  remembrance  of  the  first  and  great 
victory  of  the  Germans  over  the  empire.* 

If  the  Franks  had  borne  in  mind  their  Ger- 
man origin,  they  would  have  respected  this  sa- 
cred spot.  They  violated  it,  and  dashed  in 
pieces  the  national  symbol.  A  miracle  sancti- 
fied this  easy  victory.  A  spring  of  water 
gushed  out  on  purpose  to  refresh  the  soldiers  of 
Charlemagne. f  The  Saxons,  surprised  in  their 
forests,  gave  a  dozen  hostages — one,  each  tribe. 
But  they  soon  thought  better  of  the  matter,  and 
ravaged  Hesse.  It  would  be  wrong  from  this 
and  numerous  facts  of  the  same  kind,  to  charge 
the  Saxons  with  perfidy.  Independently  of  the 
instability  of  purpose  peculiar  to  barbarians,  the 
probability  is,  that  those  who  submitted  to  the 
law  of  the  conqueror,  were  generally  that  part 
of  the  population  which  was  fixed  to  the  soil  by 
its  weakness — the  women  and  aged  men.  The 
young,  flying  into  the  marshes  and  mountains 
in  the  northern  cantons,  would  return  and  renew 
the  war.  They  were  only  to  be  kept  under  by 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  them.  Therefore, 
Charles  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Rhine,  at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  to  whose  hot  haths  he  was 
also  partial,  and  built  and  fortified  in  Saxony 
itself  the  castle  of  Ehresburg.J 

The  year  following  (A.  D.  775)  he  crossed 
the  Weser ;  when  the  Saxon  Angarians  sub- 
mitted to  him,  as  did  part  of  the  Westphalians. 
He  devoted  the  winter  to  chastising  the  Lom- 
bard dukes,  who  had  recalled  Didier's  son.  The 
ensuing  spring,  the  assembly  or  counsel  of 
Worms  took  a  solemn  oath  to  prosecute  the 
war  until  the  Saxons  should  be  converted. 
Under  the  Carlovingians  the  bishops  are  known 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  these  assemblies. 
Charles  penetrated  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Lippe,  and  built  a  fort  there. fy  The  Saxons 
appeared  to  g;ve  way.  All  of  them  who 
abided  in  their  settlements  suffered  themselves 
to  be  baptized  without  difficulty  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  ceremony,  of  which,  undoubtedly,  they 
hardly  understood  the  meaning,  never  seems 

*  Stapfer.  art.  Arminins  in  the  Biographie  Univcrselle. 
"The  neighborhood  of  Dethmold  is  still  full  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  memorable  event.  The  field  at  the  foot  of  the 
Teutberg  is  still  called  Wintfeld,  or  Victory  Field,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  Rodenbeck  or  Stream  of  Blood,  and  the 
Knochenback  or  Stream  of  Bones — recalling  the  bones 
found  six  years  after  the  defeat  of  Varus  by  the  soldiers  of 
Germanicus.  Close  by,  is  Feldrom,  the  Field  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  a  little  further,  near  Pyrmont,  is  Herminsberg,  or  the 
Hill  of  Arminius,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called 
Harminsburg.  On  the  borders  of  the  Weser,  in  the  same 
county  of  Lippe,  is  Varenholz,  the  wood  of  Varu«." 

t  Eginhard,  Annal.  Ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  201.  Ne  dintius 
siti  confectus  laboraret  exercitus,  divinitus  factum  creditur 
at  quadam  die,  cum  juxta  morem  tempore  meridiano  cuncti 
qniescerent,  prope  montem  qui  castris  erat  contiguus  tanta 
vis  aquarum  in  concavitate  cujusdrtm  torrentis  erupcrit,  ut 
exercitai  cuncto  sufficeret. — Poete  Saxonici  Annal.  1.  i. 

4  Anna).  Franc,  ibid.  27. — Rescdificavit  ip«um  castellnm, 
et  basilicam  ibidem  constraxit.  Annal.  Fuld.  ibid.  328. 
•Eresburgum  rezdificat. 

$  Annal.  Franc,  ibid.  29    Et  fecit  castellum  super  flnvium 


to  have  inspired  the  barbarians  with  any  parti- 
cular repugnance.  More  proud  than  fanatical, 
they,  perhaps,  prized  their  religion  much  less 
than  their  resistance  would  lead  us  to  conclude. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  (the 
Meek,)  the  Northmen  flocked  in  crowds  to  be 
baptized,  the  only  difficulty  being  to  find  whito 
dresses  enough  for  the  proselytes ;  some  of 
whom  would  be  baptized  three  times  in  order  to 
gain  three  dresses.* 

Thus,  while  Charlemagne  supposes  his  work 
finished,  and  is  baptizing  the  Saxons  by  thou- 
sands at  Paderborn,  Witikind,  the  leader  of  the 
Westphalians,  returns  with  his  warriors  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  north,  and  even  with 
Northmen  who  then,  for  the  first  time,  meet 
the  Franks.  Defeated  in  Hesse,  he  withdraws 
into  his  forests,  and  retires  among  the  Danes — 
but  soon  to  re-appear. 

This  »vas  in  the  very  year  778,  when  the 
arms  of  Charlemagne  received  so  memorable  a 
check  at  Roncesvalles.  The  weakness  of  the 
Saracens,  the  friendship  t>'  the  petty  Christian 
kings,  and  the  prayers  of  me  revolted  emirs  of 
the  north  of  Spain,  had  favored  the  progress  of 
the  Franks,  who  had  pushed  as  far  as  the 
Ebro,  and  had  erected  their  encampments  in 
Spain  into  a  new  province,  under  the  names  of 
the  March  of  Gascony  and  March  of  Gothia. 
On  the  east  they  were  completely  successful, 
being  supported  by  the  Goths :  but,  on  the 
west,  the  Basques,  Hunald's  and  Guaifer's  old 
soldiers,  and  ihe  kings  of  Navarre  and  the 
Asturias,  who  saw  Charlemagne  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  and  securing  all  the  forts 
in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  took  up  arms  under 
Lope,  Guaifer's  sonf  The  Franks  being  at- 
tacked by  these  mountaineers  on  their  return, 
sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  those  difficult 
pors,  those  gigantic  ladders,  only  to  be  scaled 
in  single  file,  either  on  foot  or  on  a  mule's  back, 
where  the  rocks  tower  above,  and  seem  ever 
on  the  point  of  crushing  the  violators  of  this 
solemn  limit  of  the  two  worlds.  J 

The  defeat  of  Roncesvalles  is  said  only  to 
have  been  a  rear-guard  affair.  However, 
Eginhard  confesses  that  the  Franks  lost  many 
men  in  it,  with  several  of  their  most  distin- 
guished chiefs,  and,  among  them,  the  fa- 
mous Roland.  It  may  be  that  the  Saracens 
took  a  share  in  the  engagement,  and  that 

*  On  one  occasion  that  some  Northmen  were  being  bap- 
tized, there  was  a  deficiency  of  linen  dresses,  and  an  indif- 
ferently made  shirt  was  given  to  one  of  them.  Looking  at 
it  for  some  time  with  great  indignation,  he  said  to  the  em- 
peror— "  I  have  been  washed  here  twenty  times,  and  have 
always  had  given  me  fine  linen,  white  as  snow.  Is  a  sack 
like  this  fit  for  a  warrior  or  a  swineherd  ?  Wore  I  not 
ashamed  to  go  naked,  having  now  no  dress  of  my  own  a  \\1 
spurning  yours,  I  would  turn  my  back  upon  your  cloak  and 
your  Christ."  Monaclius,  S.  Galli,  1.  ii.  c  29,  ap.  Scr  R. 
Fr.  v.  134. — The  Avars,  Charlemagne's  allies,  perceiving 
that  he  feasted  their  Christian  countrymen  in  the  haK, 
while  the  rest  eat  at  the  door,  received  baptism  in  nuii:l>ei? 
in  order  to  have  a  seat  at  the  imperial  table  as  well.  Pag 
Critica,  ad  ann.  304. 

t  Sismondi  confounds  him  with  Ltye,  a  sen  of  Hat'«'f 
p.  2fil. 

J  See  book  the  third  of  this  Histonr 
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the  defeat  began  by  them  on  the  Ebro,  was 
finished  by  the  Basques  in  the  mountains.  The 
name  of  the  famous  Roland  receives  no  other 
explanation  from  Eginhard  than  is  contained  in 
the  words — Rotlandus  prcefectus  Britannici 
limitis,*  (Roland,  Prefect  of  the  Bretagne 
March.)  The  immense  breach  that  opens  the 
Pyrenees  under  the  towers  of  Marbore,  whence 
a  keen  sight  could  descry,  at  will,  Toulouse  or 
Saragossa,  is,  as  is  well  known,  only  a  stroke 
of  Roland's  sword.  His  horn  was  long  pre- 
served at  Blaye,  on  the  Garonne  ;  that  horn  on 
which,  according  to  the  poet,  he  blew  so  furious 
a  blast, — when,  having  broken  his  good  sword 
Durandal,  he  summoned  the  heedless  Charle- 
magne, and  the  traitor,  Ganelon  of  Mentz, — 
that  he  burst  the  veins  of  his  neck.  The 
traitor,  in  this  eminently  national  poem,  is  a 
German. 

The  following  year  (779)  was  still  more  glo- 
rious for  the  king  of  the  Franks.  He  invaded 
the  Saxons,  who  were  again  in  arms,  and  rind- 
ing them  concentrated  on  Buckholz,  fell  upon 
them  and  defeated  them  there.  Resting  on  the 
Elbe,  the  boundary  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Slaves,  he  busied  himself  in  settling  the 
country  which  he  fancied  he  had  conquered. 
Again  receiving  the  oaths  of  the  Saxons  at 
Ohrheim,  he  had  them  baptized  by  thousands, 
and  charged  the  abbot  of  Fulda  to  establish  a 
regular  system  of  conversion,  of  religious  con- 
quest.f  An  army  of  priests  succeeded  his 
army  of  soldiers.  The  whole  land,  say  the 
Chronicles,  was  partitioned  out  between  the 
abbots  and  the  bishops.^  Eight  large  and  pow- 
erful bishoprics  were  created  in  succession — 
Minden,  Halberstadt,  Verden,  Bremen,  Mun- 
ster,  Hihlesheim,  Osnaburgh,  and  Paderborn, 
(A.  r>  780-802) — foundations  at  once  eccle- 
siasti.  "U  and  military,  where  the  most  docile  of 
the  chiefs  will  take  the  title  of  counts  to  execute 


*  Eginhard,  Vita  Karoli,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  93.— Sec  also 
Eginhard.  Annal.  ibid.  203.— Poet.  Sax.  1.  i.  ibid.  113.— 
C'hroniques  de  St.  Denys,  1.  i.  c.  6. — No  mention  is  made  of 
this  defeat  in  the  other  Chronicles. — On  the  Carlovingian 
poems,  see  the  Cours  of  M.  Fauriel,  and  the  excellent  thesis 
of  M.  Morin,  (sur  le  Roman  de  Roncevaux,  1832,)  professor 
to  the  faculty  of  Toulouse. 

t  He  took  fifteen  of  the  noblest  of  them  as  hostages,  and 
placed  them  in  the  keeping  of  Vulfar,  archbishop  of  Reims, 
in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who  had 
previously  filled  the  office  of  missus  dominicus  (royal  com- 
missioner) in  Champagne.  Frodoard.  Hist.  Remens.  1.  ii.  c. 
18 — "  The  biographer  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire  states  that  the 
wise  and  able  Charles  managed  to  make  the  bishops  his 
stanch  adherents.  He  established  throughout  Aquitaine 
counts  and  abbots,  and  many  others — who  are  called  fassi 
— all  of  Frankish  race,  intrusting  to  them  the  care  of  the 
kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  government 
of  the  royal  farms."  Astronom.  Vita  Ludov.  Pii,  c.  3,  ap. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.88.  Here  we  see  the  abbots  discharging  mili- 
tary functions.  Charlemagne  summons  a  Saxon  abbot  to 
come  with  well-armed  men  and  victuals  for  three  months. 
Carol!  M.  epist.  21.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  633. 

t  Vita  S.  Sturmii,  Abbat.  Fuld.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  447. 
"'arolus  ....  assumpUs  universis  sacerdotibus,  abbatibus, 

^resbyteris totam  illam  provinciam  in  purochias 

tpiscopales  divisit Tune  pars  maxima  beato 

Stunnio  populi  et  terrae  illius  nd  procurandum  committitur. 
Annal.  Franc,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  26.  Divisitque  ipsam 
"atriam  inter  presbyteros  et  episcopos  suos  et  abbates,  ut  in 
eis  baptizarent  et  pradicarent. — Item  Chron.  Moissiac.  ibid. 
* 


against  their  brothers  the  orvlers  of  the  bishops. 
Tribunals  instituted  throughout  the  country 
will  pursue  backsliders,  and  severely  teacif 
them  the  gravity  of  the  vows  so  often  take 
and  violated  ;  and  to  these  tribunals  has  been 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  famous  Weimio 
courts,  which  in  reality  only  date  from  between 
the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.*  We 
have  already  seen  the  willingness  of  the  Ger- 
man nations  to  refer  their  institutions  to  Charle- 
magne ;  and,  perhaps,  the  terrible  secrecy  of 
these  proceedings  may  have  vaguely  recalled 
to  men's  minds  the  inquisitorial  proceedings 
enforced  in  former  days  against  their  ancestors 
by  the  priests  of  Charlemagne's  day.  Or,  if  it 
still  be  contended  that  the  Weimic  courts  are  a 
remains  of  ancient  German  institutions,  the 
probability  is  that  these  tribunals  of  freemen, 
who  struck  in  the  dark  a  culprit  stronger  than 
the  law,  were  first  established  for  the  punish- 
ment of  traitors  who  passed  over  to  the  for- 
eigner, forsaking  their  country  and  their  gods, 
and  who,  under  his  protection,  braved  the 
ancient  laws  of  their  country.  But  they  did 
not  brave  the  arrow  which  whistled  in  their 
ears  from  unseen  hands  ;  and  more  than  one 
turned  pale  in  the  morning  when  he  saw  nailed 
to  his  door  the  funeral  sign  that  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  the  invisible  tribunal. 

While  the  priests  reign,  convert,  and  judge, 
and  securely  pursue  their  murderous  education 
of  the  barbarians,  Witikind  (A.  D.  782)  again 
swoops  down  from  the  north  to  destroy  their 
work.  The  Saxons  crowd  round  him,  defeat 
Charlemagne's  lieutenants  near  Sonnethal,  (the 
Valley  of  the  Sun,)  and,  when  the  slow  moving 
masses  of  the  Frankish  army  come  up,  disperse 
as  quickly  as  they  had  drawn  together.  Four 
thousand  five  hundred  of  them  remained,  who 
probably  having  their  families  to  provide  for, 
could  not  follow  Witikind  in  his  rapid  retreat. 
The  king  of  the  Franks  burnt  and  destroyed  all 
before  him  until  they  were  given  up ;  and  his 
counsellors,  being  churchmen,  imbued  with  no- 
tions derived  from  the  Roman  form  of  adminis- 
tration, and  constituting  a  government  at  once 
of  priests  and  jurists,  coldly  cruel,  and  unin- 
formed by  any  touch  of  generosity  or  know- 
ledge of  the  barbarian  character — saw  in  these 
captive  Saxons  so  many  criminals  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  judged  them  by  the  letter  of 
the  law.  They  were  all  beheaded  in  one  day 
at  Verden. f  Their  countrymen,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  avenge  them,  were  thernselves  defeated 
and  massacred  at  Dethmold  and  near  Osna- 
burgh. The  conquerors,  whose  operations 
were  often  suspended  in  this  humid  region  by 
rains,  inundations,  and  the  impossibility  of 
forcing  a  way  from  the  depth  of  the  mud,  de- 


*  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts  Alterthiimer. 

t  Eginh.  ann.  v.  206.  Cscterorum,  qui,  persuasioni  ejat 
Vitikindi  morem  gerentes,  tantum  facinus  peregerunt,  usque 
ad  MMMMD  traditi,  jussu  regis  omnes  una  die  decoilati  >uut 
Hujusmodi  vindicta  perpetrata,  rex  in  hiberna  concessU  - 
Annal.  Fuld.  p.  329.  Annal.  Met.  p.  344. 
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termined  to  prosecute  the  war  through  the 
winter  ;  and  the  forests  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  the  marshes  frozen  over,  no  longer  screen- 
ing the  fugitives — each  isolated  in  his  hut,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  falls  the  prey  of  the  sol- 
diery, like  the  deer  crouching  in  its  lair  over 
the  tender  hind. 

Saxony  remained  undisturbed  for  eight  years 
— Witikind  having  surrendered  ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  Franks  were  not  left  tranquil,  the 
nations  dependent  on  them  being  any  thing  but 
resigned.  Nay,  the  Thuringians  drew  the 
sword  in  the  very  palace  against  the  Franks, 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
their  chiefs,  sought  to  subject  them  to  the  Salic 
law.*  For  this,  and  other  causes  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  Charlemagne  by  the  nobles  ;  who  were, 
besides,  excessively  irritated  by  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  his  young  wife  Fastrade,f  to  whom 
a  husband  of  fifty  could  refuse  nothing.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  the  conspirators  were  so 
far  from  seeking  to  deny  it,  that  one  of  them 
audaciously  exclaimed,  "  Had  my  counsel  been 
taken,  thou  wouldest  never  have  passed  the 
Rhine  alive."  The  only  punishment  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  easy-mannered  monarch,  was 
to  order  them  to  undertake  distant  pilgrimages 
to  tombs  of  the  saints — but  he  had  every  one 
cf  them  murdered  on  his  journey.  J  Some  years 
after  this,  a  natural  son  of  Charlemagne's  join- 
ed in  a  conspiracy  with  some  nobles  to  dethrone 
his  father,  fy 

Abroad,  too,  the  tributary  princes  conspired. 
The  Bavarians  and  Lombards  were  almost  one 
and  the  same  people,  the  first  having  long  given 
kings  to  the  second.  Tassillo.  duke  of  Bavaria, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Didier's — sister  to 
that  wife  whom  Charlemagne  had  ignominious- 
ly  sent  back  to  her  father  ;  and,  by  this  con- 
nection, had  become  brother-in-law  of  the  Lorn- 
bard  duke  of  Beneventum.  The  latter  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks,  who  were 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  Tassillo  called  in  the 
Slaves  and  Avars.  Some  movements  at  the 
same  time  among  the  Bretons  and  Saracens 
gave  them  additional  hope.||  But  Tassillo  was 
surrounded  by  three  armies  ;  and,  on  his  sur- 
rendering himself,  was  cited  as  a  common  crim- 
inal before  the  assembly  of  Ingelheim,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  final- 

* Secundnm  legein  Francorum.  Annal.  Nazar. 

ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  11. 

t  Eginh.  Kar.  M.  c.  20,  ibid.  97.  Hamm  conjnrationum 
Fastradse  crudelitas  causa  ct  origo  extitisse  creditur;  et 
Idcirco  in  ambabus  (conjurationibus)  contra  regem  conspi- 
ratum  est,  quia  uxoris  crudelitati  consentiens  a  sure  naturte 
benignitate  ac  solita  mansuetudine  immaniter  exorbitasse 
ridebatur. — Eginh.  Annal.  ibid.  210.  "  Charlemagne's  eldest 
ion,  Pepin,  and  certain  Franks  conspired  against  him,  al- 
leging that  they  could  not  endure  the  cruelty  of  queen  Fas- 
trade  Fardolph,  a  Lombard,  having  detected  the 

fiol,  wag  rewarded  with  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys." 

J  Annal.  Nazar.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  12. 

$  Annal.  Franc,  ibid.  65.  Filius  regis  Pippinns,  ex  con- 
cnbinft  Himildruda,  cum  aliquibus  comitibus  Francoram 
tonsiliatur  .... 

||  Eginh.  Kar.  M.  c.  10.  Domuit  (anrt.  786)  et  Brittones 
»li  .  .  .  dicto  audientes  non  cram 


ly  forced  to  submi;  to  the  tonsure,  and  shut  up 
in  the  monastery  of  Jumieges.  Bavaria  lost 
her  independence  as  a  nation,  as  did  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards — with  the  exception  of 
the  mountain  ducny  of  Beneventum,  which 
Charlemagne  was  never  able  to  subdue,  but 
which  he  weakened  and  disturbed  by  raising  a 
rival  to  Didier's  son,  whom  the  Greeks  had 
brought  back. 

Charlemagne  thus  had  one  more  tributary, 
and  one  more  war.  It  was  the  same  in  Ger- 
many. For  having  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  and 
being  thus  in  presence  of  the  Slaves,  he  found 
himself  constrained  to  interfere  in  their  quar- 
rels, and  to  second  the  Abodrites  against  the 
Wiltzi,  (or  Weletabi.)  The  Slaves  placed  hos- 
tages in  his  hands  ;  and  the  empire,  always  ex- 
tending its  limits,  but  always  growing  weaker, 
appears  to  hav^  gained  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Elu\i  and  the  Oder. 

Between  the  Slaves  settled  on  the  Baltic  and 
those  on  the  Adriatic,  and  beyond  Bavaria, 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  become  a 
mere  province,  Charlemagne  encountered  the 
Avars,  whose  indefatigable  cavalry,  intrenched 
in  the  marshes  of  Hungary,  swept  thence  at 
pleasure  upon  the  Slaves  and  the  Greek  empire. 
Every  winter,  says  the  historian,  they  used  to 
go  and  lie  with  the  wives  of  the  Slaves.  Their 
camp,  or  ring,  was  a  huge  village  of  wood, 
covering  a  whole  province,  and  encircled  by 
hedges  of  trees  with  their  branches  interlaced. 
Here  was  amassed  the  plunder  of  centuries,  the 
spoils  of  the  Byzantines — a  strange  heap  of  the 
most  brilliant  objects,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  useless  to  barbarians ;  a  fantastical 
museum  of  robberies.  According  to  an  old 
soldier  of  Charlemagne's,  this  camp  must  have 
been  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence,* like  the  eastern  cities,  like  Nineveh  or 
Babylon.  Such  is  the  Tartar  habit — the  peo- 
ple collected  into  one  camp,  while  part  are 
scattered  over  desert  pastures.  The  visiter  of 
the  chagan  of  the  Turks  in  the  sixth  century, 
found  the  barbarian  sitting  on  a  golden  throne 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert  The  chagan  of  the 
Avars,  in  his  wooden  village,  rested  on  beds  of 
massive  gold,  which  he  forced  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.! 

These  barbarians,  now  neighbors  of  the 
Franks,  sought  to  exact  tribute  from  them  as 
they  had  done  from  the  Greeks.  Charlemagne 
attacked  them  with  three  separate  armies,  and 

*  Monnch.  S.  Galli,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  "  The  country  of  the  Huns 
was  encircled  by  nine  circles.  One  circle  was  as  wide  as  is 
the  distance  between  Tours  and  Constance.  The  streets 
and  houses  were  so  far  apart,  that  a  shout  could  hardly  hi 
heard  from  one  to  the  other.  Over  against  these  buildin<:«, 
and  between  these  impregnable  enclosures,  gates  of  no  great 
width  were  constructed.  Likewise  from  the  second  circle, 
formed  like  the  first,  it  was  twenty  German,  which  are 
equal  to  forty  Italian  miles  to  the  third ;  and  so  on  to  the 
ninth,  only  each  circle  being  much  smaller  than  the  one 
before  it.  They  had  heaped  up  in  these  fortifications,  foi 
two  hundred  years  and  more,  riches  of  every  kind  from  al' 
the  western  countries,  almost  stripping  the  whole  west." 

t  Exc.  Menandri,  p.  106-104.    Theophilact.  lib.  ii.  r.  1« 
17  -Gibbon,  ch.  42.  46. 
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advancing  as  far  as  the  Raab,  burnt  the  few 
habitations  he  met  with  ;  but  what  did  the  burn- 
ing of  these  huts  signify  to  the  Avars  ?  Charle- 
magne's cavalry  was  worn  out  in  seeking  through 
this  desert  region  an  invisible  enemy,  encoun- 
tering in  his  stead  marshy  plains,  bogs,  and  over- 
flowing rivers  ;  among  which  the  Frank  army 
lost  all  its  horses.* 

We  say  the  Frank  army  :  but  the  Frank  na- 
tion is  like  Theseus'  ship,  for,  renewed  piece 
by  piece,  scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  its  origi- 
nal self.  Charlemagne's  armies  were  recruited 
in  Frisia  and  in  Saxony  quite  as  much  as  in 
Austrasia,  and  it  was  these  nations  which  real- 
ly suffered  from  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Franks.  They  had  not  only  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  the  clergy,  but,  what  was  intolerable  to  these 
barbarians,  were  forced  to  forsake  the  dress, 
manners,  and  language  of  their  fathers,  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  battalions  of  the  Franks,  their 
enemies,  and  to  conquer  and  die  for  them.  And 
they  seldom  saw  their  country  again,  being 
sent  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  off  against 
the  Spanish  Moors,  or  the  Lombards  of  Bene- 
ventum.  Death  being  their  fate,  the  Saxons 
preferred  facing  it  in  their  own  land.  They 
massacred  Charlemagne's  lieutenants,  burnt  the 
churches,  expelled  or  slaughtered  the  priests, 
and  returned  enthusiastically  to  the  worship  of 
their  old  gods.  They  made  common  cause 
with  the  Avars,  instead  of  furnishing  an  army 
against  them.  The  same  year,  the  army  of  the 
caliph  Hixem,  finding  Aquitaine  drained  of  its 
garrisons,  passed  the  Ebro,  crossed  the  marches 
and  the  Pyrenees,  burnt  the  faubourgs  of  Nar- 
bonne,  defeated  with  great  slaughter  the  troops 
drawn  together  by  William  (au  Court-Nez) 
count  of  Toulouse  and  regent  of  Aquitaine,  and 
then  withdrew  into  Spain,  carrying  off  with 
them  a  whole  nation  of  prisoners,  and  laden 
with  rich  spoils  with  which  the  caliph  adorned 
the  magnificent  mosque  of  Cordova.f  The 
world  was  in  arms  against  Charlemagne,  and 
even  nature  herself.  When  he  received  this 
disastrous  news  he  was  in  Suabia,  hurrying  on 
the  works  of  a  canal  which  was  designed  to 
connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  and  which, 
in  case  of  invasion,  would  have  facilitated  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  But  the  humidity  of 
the  ground  and  the  constant  rains  prevented  its 
being  carried  into  execution  ;J  and  so  with  the 

*  Poet.  Sax.  iii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  155. 

t  Chronic.  Moissiac.  v.  74. — Hist,  du  Languedoc,  1.  is. 
c.  26. — Conde,  Histoire  de  la  domination  des  Arabes  et  des 
Maures  en  Espagne,  (translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Span- 
ish,) t.  ii.  of  the  French  translation,  p.  264. 

t  Eginh.  Anna),  ad  ann.  793.  "  The  king  had  been  per- 
suaded, that  by  forming  between  the  Rednitz  and  the  Alt- 
mul  a  canal  large  enough  for  vessels,  navigation  might  easily 
be  carried  on  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  one  of 
these  rivers  falling  into  the  Danube  and  the  other  into  the 
Mein  Charlemagne  immediately  repaired  to  this  district 
with  the  whole  of  his  court,  and  collected  an  immense 
number  of  laborers  whom  he  kept  at  work  the  whole  of  the 
autumn.  They  dug  about  two  thousand  paces  of  the  canal, 
with  a  width  of  three  hundred  yards,  but  unsuccessfully. 
1'he  work  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  was  rendered  worse,  too,  by  continual  rains, 
to  that  whatever  earth  was  dug  out  in  the  day-time,  its 


great  bridge  of  Mentz,  which  was  to  have 
secured  the  communication  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  was  burnt  down  by  the  boatmen 
on  either  side  of  the  river. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  reverses, 
Charlemagne  soon  resumed  the  ascendant  over 
enemies  at  such  distant  points  from  each  other. 
He  determined  to  unpeople  Saxony,  since  he 
could  not  subdue  it.  Encamping  on  the  Weser, 
and  perhaps,  by  way  of  convincing  the  Saxons 
that  he  would  not  relax  his  hold  on  them,  call- 
ing his  camp  Heerstall,  after  the  name  of  the 
patrimonial  castle  of  the  Carlovingians  on  the 
Meuse,  he  thence  carried  his  inroads  on  every 
side,  and  forced,  from  more  than  one  canton,  as 
many  as  a  third  oi  the  inhabitants  to  be  deliver- 
ed up  to  him.  These  flocks  of  captives  were 
then  driven  southward  and  westward,  and  set- 
tled in  strange  lands,  in  the  midst  of  Christian 
and  hostile  populations,  and  speaking  a  different 
tongue.  In  like  manner,  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  monarchs  had  transported  the  Jews  to 
the  Tigris,  and  the  people  of  Chalcis  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf;  and  so  had  Probua 
transported  colonies  of  Franks  and  Frisons  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea. 

At  the  same  time,  a  son  of  Charlemagne's, 
taking  advantage  of  a  civil  war  among  the 
Avars,  invaded  them  on  the  south  with  an  army 
of  Bavarians  and  Lombards.  He  crossed  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  at  length  laid  his 
hands  on  that  precious  ring,  in  whose  enclosure 
slumbered  such  vast  riches.  So  great  was  the 
booty,  says  the  annalist,  the  Franks  were  poor 
in  comparison  with  what  they  became  from  that 
moment.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  hoarding 
race  had  lost  its  life  with  the  gold  over  which 
it  brooded — like  the  dragon  of  Scandinavian 
poetry,  for  it  at  once  fell  into  a  state  of  pitiable 
weakness.  Its  chagan  turned  Christian  ;  and 
they  who  remained  Pagans,  were  constrained 
to  eat  out  of  wooden  platters  along  with  the 
dogs,  at  the  gates  of  the  bishops  sent  to  convert 
them.*  Some  years  afterwards,  they  humbly 
sought  from  Charlemagne  refuge  in  Bavaria, 
alleging  their  inability  to  make  head  against 
the  Slaves,  whom  they  formerly  had  the  upper 
hand  of. 

Now,  at  last,  Charlemagne  began  to  hope  that 
he  should  enjoy  some  rest.  To  judge  by  the 
extent  of  his  dominion,  if  not  by  his  real  strength, 
he  must  have  been  the  most  powerful  monarch 
at  this  time  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Why 
then  should  he  not  accomplish  what  Theodoric 
had  been  unable  to  effect — the  resurrection  of 
the  Roman  empire  ?  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  thought  of  the  priestly  counsellors  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  In  the  year  800,  Charle- 

place  was  sure  to  be  filled  up  by  an  equal  quantity  in  the 
niiiht.  While  engaged  in  this  undertaking  two  very  un- 
pleasant pieces  of  news  were  brought  to  him ;  first,  that  the 
Saxons  were  everywhere  up  in  arms;  secondly,  that  tha 
Saracens  had  invaded  Septimania,  encountered  the  conntl 
and  guards  of  that  frontier,  slain  numbers  of  the  Franks 
and  returned  home  in  triumph." 
*  Pagi  Critica,  ad  ann.  804,  p.  238.— Sismondi,  ii.  40SL 
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Emba«snre  of  Haroun 
Alrascliid. 


CHARACTER  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 


CImrlemngne's  studies  r.nde» 
Peter  ot  Pisa  ami  Aicuia. 


magne  repairs  to  Rome,  under  the  pretext  of 
re-establishing  the  pope,  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  pontifical  city.*  On  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  tne  last  year  of  the  eighth  century, 
while  Charlemagne  is  absorbed  in  prayer,  the 
por>e  places  on  his  head  the  imperial  crown, 
and  proclaims  him  Augustus.  The  emperor  is 
astonished,  and  regrets  the  imposition  of  a 
burden  beyond  his  strengthf — a  puerile  hypo- 
crisy which  he  belies  by  adopting  the  titles  and 
ceremonies  of  the  court  of  Byzantium.  For 
the  perfect  restoration  of  the  empire,  one  thing 
more  was  necessary — to  marry  the  aged  Charle- 
magne to  the  aged  Irene,  who  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople, after  murdering  her  son.  So 
thought  the  pope,J  but  not  so  Irene,  who  took 
good  care  not  to  accept  of  a  master.^ 

A  crowd  of  petty  kings  adorned  the  court  of 
the  king  of  the  Franks,  and  aided  him  in  keep- 
ing up  this  weak  and  pale  representation  of  the 
empire.  The  young  Egbert,  king  of  Sussex, 
and  Eardulf,  king  of  Northumberland,  came  to 
form  themselves  in  the  polished  school  of  the 
Franks.  ||  Both  were  re-established  in  their 
dominions  by  Charlemagne.  Lope,  duke  of  the 
Basques,  was  also  brought  up  in  his  court.  The 
Christian  kings  and  emirs  of  Spain  followed 
him  even  to  the  forests  of  Bavaria,  to  implore 
his  assistance  against  the  caliph  of  Cordova. 
Alphonso,  king  of  Gallicia,  displayed  the  rich 
hangings  which  he  had  taken  in  the  sack  of 
Lisbon,  and  offered  them  to  the  emperor.  The 
Edrisites  of  Fez  also  sent  him  an  embassy ; 
but  no  embassage  was  so  brilliant  as  that  of 
Haroun  Alraschid,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who 
thought  it  expedient  to  entertain  relations  with 
the  enemy  of  his  enemy,  the  schismatic  caliph 
of  Spain.  Among  other  things,  he  is  said  to 
have  offered  Charlemagne  the  keys  of  the  holy 
sepulchre — a  very  honorable  present,  which  it 
is  certain  the  king  of  the  Franks  could  not 


*  He  likewise  entertained  a  warm  regard  for  Leo,  Pope 
Adrian's  predecessor.  "  On  the  news  of  Adrian's  death," 
i?:iys  Eginhard,  (Vita  Kar.  M.  c.  19,)  "whom  he  esteemed 
his  dearest  friend,  he  wept  as  if  he  had  lost  a  brother  or  be- 
loved son." — Id.  c.  17.  "  Nor,  throughout  his  reign,  did  he 
cherish  any  thought  more  warmly  than  the  idea  of  restoring 
Rome  to  her  ancient  influence  by  his  instrumentality." — 
"  He  went  four  times  to  Rome  for  the  fulfilment  of  vows, 
and  to  perform  prayers  there." — See  Adrian's  letter  to.Char- 
lemagne.  (Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  403,  544-545,  546,  &c.) 

t  Eginh.  Annal.  p.  215.  Coram  altari,  ubi  ad  orationem 
«e  inclinaverat,  Leo  papa  coronam  capiti  ejus  imposuit. — 
See  the  passage  (Eginh.  Vita  Kar.  M.  ibid.  100)  freely  ren- 
dered by  Gibbon,  "  In  his  familiar  conversation,  the  emperor 
protested  his  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which  he 
would  have  disappointed  by  his  absence  on  that  memorable 
day." 

i  ^Chronogr.  Theophanis,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  1R9.  'EpOaariv 
Si  ai  diroaraXivTc;  irapa  Kapoit\\uv  '\-noKpiaidpiot  xal  TUV 
riuira  A.COVTOS  ~pd{  rijv  Eipfivrjv,  aiTovfitvai  ^ev^fivai  aii- 
T!IV  T<3  Kapoi^X'i)  xpos  ydiiov. 

$  A' Greek  proverb  said — "Choose  the  Frank  for  your 
friend,  but  not  your  neighbor."  Eginh.  in  Kar.  M.  c.  16. 

||  Eginh.  Annal.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  57.  "The  king  of 
Northumberland,  in  the  isle  of  Britain,  Eardulf  by  name, 
being  driven  out  of  his  country  and  kingdom,  sought  the 
emperor,  then  at  Nireegen  ;  and,  having  explained  the 
reason  of  his  journey,  nvair.;d  to  Rome ;  on  his  return  from 
which  city  he  was  restored  'jo  his  kingdom,  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  let-utes  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  of  the  ein- 


abuse  ;  and  it  was  reported  that  the  chief  of  the 
infidels  had  transferred  to  him  the  sovereignty 
of  Jerusalem.  A  clock  that  struck  the  houis, 
an  ape,  and  an  elephant,  were  presents  which 
struck  the  people  of  the  West*  with  astonish- 
ment ;  and  it  depends  on  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  gigantic  horn  still  shown  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  is  one  of  this  self-same  elephant's 
teeth. 

To  know  Charlemagne,  we  must  see  him  in 
his  palace  of  Aix.f  This  restorer  of  the  empire 
of  the  West  had  despoiled  Ravenna  of  her  most 
precious  marbles  in  order  to  adorn  his  barbarian 
Rome.  Actively  busied  even  when  taking  his 
leisure,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  there  under 
Peter  of  Pisa  and  the  Saxon  Alcuin,  applying 
himself  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy. 
He  also  acquired  the  art  of  writing — a  rare  ac- 
complishment in  those  days.J  He  piqued  him- 
self on  his  choral  singing,  and  was  unsparing  in 
his  animadversions  on  tho?e  priests  who  were 
deficient  in  this  part  of  the  tervice.$  He  even 

*  "The  poet's  figurative  expression  to  denote  an  impossi 
bility — 

'  Aut  Ararim  Parthus  bibet,  ant  Gei  mania  Tigrim,' 

(The  Parthian  shall  as  soon  drink  of  the  Arar,  the  German 
of  the  Tigris,) 

— became  at  this  time  a  literal  truth,"  says  the  monk  of  St. 
Gall,  "  through  Charles's  relations  with  Haroun.  For  prool 
hereof  I  call  all  Germany  as  witness,  which,  in  the  time  of 
your  glorious  father,  Louis,  (the  writer  is  addressing  Chiirlea 
the  Bald,)  was  held  to  pay  a  denier  for  every  head  of  oxen, 
and  the  same  for  every  manse  dependent  on  the  royal  do- 
main,— towards  the  redemption  of  the  Christians  in  tha 
Holy  Land ;  who,  in  their  misery,  implored  your  father  to 
deliver  them,  as  having  been  subjects  of  your  great-grand- 
father Charles,  and  of  your  grandfather  Louis."  Monaco. 
Sangall.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 

t  He  built  his  palace  at  Aix,  we  are  told  by  Eginhard,  on 
account  of  its  hot  springs.  "  He  delighted  in  their  genial 
warmth,  and  frequently  bathed  in  them,  inviting  the  great 
of  his  court,  his  friends,  and  his  guards,  so  that  at  times 
there  would  be  more  than  a  hundred  persons  bathing  along 
with  him."  Eginh.  in  Kar.  M.  c.  22. — He  used  to  pass  the 
autumn  in  hunting,  c.  30. 

t  Eginh.  in  Karol.  M.  c.  25.  "  He  studied  grammar  with 
the  deacon  Peter,  of  Pisa.  His  instructor  in  his  other 
studies,  was  Albinus,  surnamed  Alcuin,  also  a  deacon,  born 
in  Britain  and  of  Saxon  race,  a  man  of  universal  knowledge, 
and  under  whose  guidance  he  devoted  much  time  and  labor 
to  rhetoric  and  logic,  and  particularly  to  astronomy.  He 
also  learned  the  art  of  calculation ;  and  studied  the  courses 
of  the  stars  with  curious  and  eager  sagacity.  He  also  at- 
tempted to  acquire  writing;  and  it  was  his  custom  to  keep 
tablets  under  his  pillow,  that  he  might  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  the  formation  of  letters,  hut  having 
begun  late  in  life,  he  made  no  great  progress." — "In  the 
concluding  years  of  his  life,  his  chief  occupations  wore 
prayers,  almsgiving,  and  the  correction  of  books.  The  day 
before  his  death,  he  had  carefully  corrected,  with  the  a.-.- 
sistance  of  some  Greeks  and  Syrians,  the  gospels  of  St 
Ma'thew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John."  Thegan.  de 
Gestis  Ludov.  Pii.  c.  7,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  7fi.— He  sent  "  to 
his  best  friend,"  pope  Adrian,  a  psalter  in  Latin,  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  and  with  a  dedication  in  verse.  (Esrinh.  ap 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  402.)  He  was  buried  with  the  gospel,  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  in  his  hand.  (Monach.  Engolism.  in  Kar. 
M.  ibid.  186.) 

§  Eginh.  in  Kar.  M.  c.  26.  "  He  carried  the  reading  and 
chanting  of  the  Scriptures  to  perfection,  although  he  never 
himself  read  in  public,  and  sang  only  in  an  under  tone  to- 
gether with  the  choir."-/Mon.  Sangall.  1.  i.  c.  7.  "  It  was 
never  necessary  in  the  basilica  of  the  learned  Charles  to 
point  out  to  each  the  passage  which  he  had  to  re»fl.  or  to 
mark  where  he  had  to  leave  off  with  wax  or  one  s  nail — for 
all  knew  so  well  what  they  had  to  read,  that  if  told  to  begin 
suddenly  and  without  preparation,  they  were  never  at  fault. 
The  emperor  would  lift  his  finger  or  a  stick,  (or  would  send 
some  one  to  the  priests,  who  were  seated  some  distance  from 
him  ind  point  out  the  one  he  wished  to  begin.  He  would 
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His  wish  to  re-establish  um. 
formity  of  instruction. 


found  time  to  watch  who  went  in  and  who  went 
out  of  the  palace  ;*  and  for  his  convenience  in 
this  respect,  he  caused  lattices  to  he  made  in 
ts  upper  galleries.  He  regularly  rose  a-nights 
for  matins. f  Tall,  with  a  round  head,  full  neck, 
long  nose,  rather  prominent  belly,  and  a  clear, 
but  small  voicej — so  Charlemagne  is  drawn  by 
his  historian  and  contemporary.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  wife  Hildegarde  had  a  strong  voice ; 
and  Fastrade,  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
ruled  him  with  manly  influence.  However,  he 
had  many  mistresses,  and  married  five  times  ; 
but,  on  the  death  of  his  fifth  wife,  he  did  not 
marry  again,  but  selected  four  concubines,  with 
whom  he  thenceforward  contented  himself.^ 
The  Solomon  of  the  Franks  had  six  sons  and 
eight  daughters — the  latter  very  beautiful  and 
very  frail.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  exceeding- 
ly attached  to  them,  and  never  wished  them  to 
marry,  and  he  delighted  in  seeing  them  parade 
behind  him  in  his  wars  and  journeys.ll 

mark  where  he  himself  intended  to  leave  off  by  a  guttural 
sound,  which  all  were  accustomed  to  look  out  anxiously  for, 
so  that  whether  he  ended  at  the  close  of  a  meaning,  or  at 
the  pause  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  or  even  before,  no 
one  took  it  up  at  any  other  than  the  exact  spot  where  he  left 


wnat  iney  ceau,  novvnere  were  owner  reauera  iu  BO  luunu 
than  in  his  palace,  and  no  one  durst  enter  his  choir  (how- 
ever known  elsewhere)  who  could  not  both  read  and  sing 
well." — C.  21.  "On  the  occasion  of  a  certain  festival,  a 
young  man,  a  relative  of  the  king's,  singing  the  Alleluia 
excel  cntly,  the  king  observed  to  a  bishop  near  him,  '  Our 
1'riest  sings  well !'  when  the  foolish  man,  thinking  the  king 
\\-is  joking,  and  not  aware  that  the  priest  was  his  relation, 
replied — 'It's  like  our  boors  singing  to  their  oxen.'  At 


que  an  iniranuuus  vei  exeurmuus  quasi  mienuu  uerouu 
The  monk  goes  on  to  say — "  The  apartments  of  the  nobles 
were  raised  to  such  a  height  from  the  ground,  that  not  only 
the  soldiers  and  their  servants,  but  all  classes  could  shelter 
themselves  from  rain,  frost,  or  snow,  by  the  side  of  the 
hoirths,  and  at  the  same  time,  Charles's  searching  eyes 
could  descry  all  that  was  going  on." 

t  Eginh.  in  Kar.  M.  c.  26.  "  He  was  a  diligent  attendant 
at  church,  morning  and  evening,  and  in  the  night,  and  at 
mass,  as  long  as  his  health  allowed." — Mon.  Sangal.  1.  i.  c. 
33.  "  The  most  glorious  Charles  had  a  long  and  wide  cloak 
to  wrap  himself  up  in  for  the  nightly  lauds." — In  Lent  he 
used  to  fast  till  the  eighth  hour  of  th<*  day. 

|  Eginh.  in  Kar.  M.  c.  22.  "  He  was  of  larg>  and  stout 
frame,  of  a  just  and  not  disproportionate  heigtt,  round- 
headed,  with  very  large  and  quick  eyes,  his  nose  a  little  ex- 
ceeding a  moderate  size,  his  neck  thick  and  short,  his  belly 
rather  protuberant,  his  voice  clear,  but  not  consonant  to  his 
stature. — He  hated  physicians,  because  they  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  discontinue  the  use  of  roast  meats,  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  and  to  habituate  himself  to  boiled." — 
We  may  allow  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Denys,  written  so  long 
afterwards,  to  relate  how  he  split  a  knight  in  two  with  one 
stroke  of  his  sword,  and  could  carry  a  man,  fully  accoutred, 
and  standing  upright,  in  his  hand.  The  emperor  has  been 
proportioned  to  the  empire  ;  and  it  has  been  concluded  that 
he  who  reigned  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro  must  needs  have 
been  a  giant. 

$  Eginh.  in  Kar.  M.  c.  18.  Post  cujug  (Luitgardis)  mor- 
tem, quatuor  habuit  concubinas. 

||  Id.  ibid.  c.  19 Nunquam  iter  sine  illis  faceret. 

Adequitabant  ei  filii,  filite  vero  pone  sequebantur 

OUK  cum  pulcherrimz  essent  et  ab  eo  plurimum  diligeren- 
tur,  mirum  dictu  quod  nullam  earum  cniquam  aut  suorum 
nut  exterorum  nuptum  dare  voluit.  Eginhard  adds,  "  He 
kept  them  all  with  him  till  he  died,  saying  that  he  could  not 
live  without  their  society.  And  on  this  account,  though 
fortunate  in  all  other  rsspects,  he  experienced  the  malig- 
«ancy  of  fortune— though  he  dissembled  so  far  as  to  seem 


The  literary  and  religious  glory  of  Charle- 
magne's reign  is  derived,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  from  three  foreigners.  Alcuin,  the 
Saxon,  and  Clement,  the  Scot,  founded  the  Pa- 
latine school,  which  was  the  model  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ones.  Benedict  of  Aniane,  the  Goth, 
and  son  of  the  count  of  Maguelone,*  reformed 
the  religious  houses,  and  did  away  with  the  dif- 
ferences introduced  by  St.  Columbanus  and  the 
Irish  missionaries  of  the  seventh  century.  He 
imposed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  on  all  the  monks 
of  the  empire  ;  but  how  far  this  peddling  and 
pedantic  reform  fell  short  of  the  original  insti- 
tution, has  been  excellently  shown  by  M.  Gui- 
zot.f  No  less  pedantic  and  fruitless  was  the 
attempt  at  literary  reform,  in  which  Alcuin  was 
the  prime  mover.  We  know  that  Charlemagne 
and  his  principal  counsellors  formed  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  academy,  in  which  he  took  his 
place  as  king  David,  the.  rest  assuming  differ- 
ent names  as  well,  as  Homer,  Horace,  &c. 
Notwithstanding  this  pompous  nomenclature,  a 
few  poems  of  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans,  a 
Gotho-Italian,  and  some  letters  of  Leidrad  s, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  are  all  that  is  left  of  their 
efforts  worthy  attention.  The  wish  and  the  en- 
deavor to  re-establish  uniformity  of  instruction 
throughout  the  empire,  remain  to  deserve  our 
praise.  Charlemagne  encountered  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  mere  attempt  to  bring  into  uniform 
use  the  Latin  liturgy  and  the  Gregorian  chant ; 
and  with  so  many  different  nations  and  langua- 
ges to  deal  with,  despite  all  his  efforts  the 
grossest  differences  constantly  prevailed.  J  Dro- 
go,  the  emperor's  brother,  presided  himself  over 
the  school  of  Metz. 

With  this  turn  for  literature  and  Roman  re- 
miniscences, it  is  not  surprising  that  Charle- 
magne and  his  son  Louis  loved  to  surround 
themselves  with  strangers,  and  literary  men  of 
mean  extraction.  "  It  happened  that  together 
with  some  Breton  merchants,  two  Irish  Scots,^ 
men  of  incomparable  skill  in  literature,  both 
profane  and  sacred,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Gaul. 
They  displayed  no  merchandise  for  sale,  but 
daily  exhorted  the  crowd  of  purchasers  on  this 
wise  —  '  Whoever  desires  wisdom,  let  him 
come  to  us  and  receive  it,  we  have  it  to  sell.' 
....  This  they  continued  so  long,  that  the 
people  in  their  astonishment,  or  else  concluding 

never  to  have  heard  any  reports  unfavorable  to  their  hon 
or." 

*  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bcned.  Sec.  iv.  p.  194.  Ex  Getarum 

genere,  partibus  Gothice,  oriundus  fuit Pater  ejus 

comitatum  Magdalonensem  tenuit.  See,  also,  Guizot  (1823,) 
2(Je  lejon 

T  Vingt-sixieme  lecon,  p.  42,  sqq. 

t  See  a  curious  passage  from  a  life  of  St.  Gregory,  t.  v. 
p.  445,  of  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Francicarum. — See,  also, 
the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  by  a  monk  of  Angouleme,  (ap. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  185.)— Mon.  Sanpnll.  1.  1.  c.  10.  "Being  an- 
noyed at  finding  the  chanting  different  in  different  provinces, 
he  sent  to  the  pope  for  a  dor.cn  priests  skilled  in  psalmody 
But  when  they  had  been  dispatched  to  different  quarters, 
they  all  maliciously  set  about  teaching  different  methods.  ;\t 
which  Charles  indignantly  complained  to  the  pope,  who  put 
them  all  in  prison." 

§  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch 
were  anciently  indifferently  termed — Scots. 
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them  to  be  madmen,  conveyed  information  of 
the  circumstance  to  king  Charles,  always  a 
passionate  lover  of  wisdom.  He  sent  for  them 
with  all  haste,  and  asked  them  if  it  were  true, 
as  fame  had  reported  to  him,  that  they  had  wis- 
dom with  them "?  They  replied,  '  We  have  it, 
and  we  give  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
those  who  seek  it  worthily.'  And,  on  his  ask- 
ing \vhat  they  sought  in  return,  they  said — '  A 
convenient  place,  rational  creatures,  and — what 
cannot  be  done  without  in  this  earthly  pilgrim- 
age— food  and  raiment.'  Filled  with  joy,  the 
king  at  first  kept  them  some  time  with  him. 
Then,  being  compelled  to  undertake  certain 
military  expeditions,  he  ordered  one  of  them, 
named  Clement,  to  remain  in  Gaul,  and  intrust- 
ed to  him  a  number  of  children  of  all  ranks  of 
society,  high,  low,  and  of  the  middle  class,  and 
found  them  in  such  things  as  were  necessary, 
as  well  as  provided  them  with  a  comfortable 
abode.  The  other,  John  Mailros,  (Melrose  1) 
a  disciple  of  Bede's,  he  sent  into  Italy,  giving 
him  St.  Augustin's  monastery,  near  Pavia,  that 
he  might  open  a  school  there.  On  hearing  of 
these  things,  Albinus,  of  the  nation  of  the  An- 
gles, one  of  the  learned  Bede's  disciples,  seeing 
the  warm  reception  given  to  wise  men  by 
Charles,  the  most  religious  of  kings,  embarked 

and  repaired  to  him Charles  gave  him 

St.  Martin's  abbey,  near  Tours,  in  order  that, 
during  his  absence,  he  might  repose  himself 
there,  and  teach  those  who  hastened  to  hear 
him.*  And  such  fruits  did  his  learned  labors 
produce,  that  the  modern  Gauls  or  Franks  were 
thought  to  equal  the  ancient  Romans  or  Athe- 
nians. 

"  When,  after  a  long  absence,  the  victorious 
Charles  returned  to  Gaul,  he  ordered  the  chil- 
dren who  had  been  placed  under  Clement's 
care  to  be  brought  to  him,  to  show  him  their 
exercises  and  verses.  Such  of  them  as  be- 
longed to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  display- 
ed works  beyond  all  hope,  seasoned  with  all  the 
condiments  of  wisdom  ;  but  such  as  were  of 
noble  descent  had  only  crude  and  silly  trifles 
to  show.  Then  the  wise  monarch,  imitating 
the  justice  of  the  eternal  Judge,  placed  those 
who  had  done  well  on  his  right  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed  them  as  follows — '  A  thousand  thanks, 
my  sons,  for  your  diligence  in  laboring  accord- 

*  Eginh.  in  Kai.  M.  c.  26.  Albinnm,  cognomento  Al- 
cuinum,  item  diaconum,  de  Britannia,  Saxonici  generis 
hominem.  Alcuin  wrote  to  Charlemagne — "  Send  me  from 
France  some  learned  treatises  as  excellent  as  those  of  which 
I  have  the  care  here,  (in  the  library  at  York,)  and  which 
were  collected  by  my  master,  Echert ;  and  I  will  send  some 
of  my  young  people  to  bear  into  France  the  flowers  of  Brit- 
ain, so  that  there  nny  no  longer  be  only  an  enclosed  garden 
at  York,  but  that  some  off-shoots  from  Paradise  may  blos- 
••om  at  Tours  as  well."  Epist.  1.— Summoned  to  France,  he 
•ecaine  the  master  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  the  Scot,  who 
founded  the  great  school  of  Fulda.— Eginhard  says  (c.  16) 
Ihat  Charlemagne  In-stowed  honors  and  magisterial  offices 
:>n  the  Scots,  from  the  sense  he  entertained  of  their  fidelity 
and  worth ;  and  that  the  Scottish  kings  were  much  devoted 
to  him.— In  his  life  of  St.  Cesareus,  dedicated  to  Charle- 
magne, Hericus  says,  "  Almost  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Scots,  braving  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  come  to  settle  in  our 
Wintry  with  a  nt  mcrous  train  of  philosophers." 


ing  to  my  orders,  and  for  your  own  good.    Pro- 
ceed ;    endeavor  to  perfect  yourselves,  and  1 
will   reward   you   with  magnificent  bishoprics 
and  abbeys,  and  you  shall  be  ever  honorable  in 
my   sight.'     Then  he  bent  an   angry   counte- 
nance on  those  on  his  left  hand,  and  troubling 
their  consciences  with  a  lightning  look,  with 
bitter  irony,  and  thundering  rather  than  speak- 
ing,  he   burst   upon   them  with    this   terrible 
apostrophe — '  But  for  you  nobles,  you  sons  of 
the  great,  delicate  and  pretty  rninions  as  you 
are,  proud  of  your  birth  and  your  riches,  you 
have  neglected  my  orders,  and  your  own  glory, 
and  the  study  of  letters,  and  have  given  your- 
selves up  to  ease,  sports,  and  idleness,  or  to 
worthless    exercises!'     After    this   preamble, 
raising  on  high  his  august  head  and  his  invinci- 
ble arm,  he  fulminated  his  usual  oath — '  By  the 
King  of  Heaven,  I  care  little  for  your  nobility 
and  beauty,  however  others  may  admire  you  ; 
and  hold  it  for  certain,  that  if  you  do  not  make 
amends  for  your  past  negligence  by  vigilant  zeal, 
you  will  never  obtain  any  thing  from  Charles.' 
*'  One  of  these  low-born  youths  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  a  proficient  in  the  arts  of  dictating 
and  writing,  was  placed  by  him  in  the  chapel — 
the  name  given  by  the  kings  of  the  Franks  to 
their  oratory  from  the  chape  (cope)  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, which  they  constantly  wore  in  battle,  for 
their  own  defence  and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
One  day,  on  news  being  brought  to  the  prudent 
Charles  of  the  death  of  a  certain   bishop,  he 
asked  whether  the  prelate  had  sent  before  him 
into  the  other  world  any  of  his  wealth  and  of 
the  fruit  of  his  labors  1  and,  on  the  messenger's 
replying,  '  Lord,  not  more  than  two  pounds  of 
silver,'  our  young  clerk  sighed,  and,  unable  to 
contain  the  lively  thought  within  him,  exclaim- 
ed, '  A  poor  provision  for  so  long  a  journey !' 
Charles,  the  most  reasonable  of  men,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection,  said  to  him,  '  What 
thinkestthou,  hadstthou  this  bishopric,  wouldst 
thoti  make  a  better  provision  for  so  long  a  jour- 
ney ?'     The  clerk,  with  his  mouth  watering  at 
these  words  as  at  grapes  of  the  first  vintage 
dropping  into  it  of  themselves,  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  saying,  'Lord,  herein  I  trust  my- 
self to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  thy  power.'  And 
the  king  said  to  him,  '  Keep  thee  behind  this 
curtain  at  my  back,  and  thou  wilt  hear  how 
mny   protectors   thou   hast.'     In  fact,  at  the 
news  of  the  bishop's  death,  the  courtiers,  ever 
on  the  watch  for  the  misfortunes  or  the  death 
of  others,   all   impatient  and  envious  of  one 
another,  endeavored  to  obtain  the  vacant  place 
through  those  about  the  emperor's  person.  But 
lie,  holding  firmly  to  his  purpose,  refused  every 
one,  saying  that  he  would  not  break  his  word 
to  the  young  man.     At  last,  Queen  Hildegarde, 
having   first   sent  the    great  of  the  kingdom, 
sought  the  king  in  person,  in  order  to  secure 
the  bishopric  for  her   own  clerk.     As  he  re- 
ceived her  demand   most   graciously,   saying, 
that  he  neither  would  nor  could  refuse  her  any 
thing,  but  that  he  could  never  forgive  himsel/ 
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•hould  he  deceive  the  young  clerk,  she  did  as  all 
women  do  when  they  seek  to  bend  their  hus- 
band's will  to  their  own  caprices.  Dissembling 
her  passion,  and  softening  her  big  voice,  she 
strove  to  coax  and  wheedle  the  unshakeable 
soul  of  the  emperor  into  compliance,  saying — 
'  Dear  prince,  my  lord,  why  throw  away  the 
bishopric  on  this  child !  I  beseech  you,  my 
sweetest  lord,  my  glory,  and  my  support,  to 
bestow  it  on  my  clerk,  your  faithful  servant !' 
Then  the  young  man  whom  Charles  had  placed 
close  by  him  behind  the  curtain,  in  order  that 
he  might  hear  the  solicitations  of  all  the  suitors, 
clasping  the  curtain  and  the  kng  together, 
oried  out  in  imploring  tone — 'SMnd  firm,  lord 
king,  and  suffer  not  the  power  *fhich  God  has 
confided  to  thee  to  be  wrested  frjra  thy  hands.' 
Then  this  courageous  friend  'A  truth  ordered 
him  to  show  himself,  and  Fiid,  '  Take  the 
bishopric,  and  see  that  thou  srr.dest  before  me 
and  before  thyself  into  the  other  world,  greater 
alms  and  a  better  provision  frr  that  long  jour- 
ney, whence  there  is  no  return.'  "* 

However,  whatever  might  be  Charles's  pre- 
ference for  strangers,  and  literary  men  of  mean 
condition,  his  endless  wars  made  the  men  of  the 
German  stock  too  necessary  to  him,  for  him  to 
become  altogether  Roman.  German  was  the 
language  which  he  commonly  spoke  ;  and  he 
even  wished,  like  Chilperic,to  frame  a  German 
grammar,  and  had  a  collection  made  of  the  old 
national  songs  of  the  Germans. f  His  object 
may  have  been  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  his 
soldiers,  just  as,  in  1813,  Germany,  not  recog- 
nising herself  \\hen  she  awoke,  sought  herself 
in  the  Nibelungen.  Charlemagne  always  wore 
the  German  dress. J  Perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  impolitic  for  him  to  have  presented  him- 
self in  any  other  garb  to  his  soldiers. 

Here,  then,  we  see  him  strenuously  affecting 
to  renew  the  empire — often  speaking  Latin,^ 

*  Monach.  SangaU.  1.  i.  c.  2,  sqq. — See,  also,  in  the  fifth 
cl'apter  of  the  same  writer,  an  amusing  account  of  a  poor 
<nan  who  was  in  like  manner  preferred  by  Charles  to  a  rich 
bishopric 


tarn  patrii  sermonis. —  According  to  Eginhard,  (c.  14,)  Charle- 
magne gave  the  months  significant  names  in  Germ;«.!:,  (as 
winter  month,  mud  month,  &c. ;)  but,  as  M.  Guizot  ob- 
serves, we  find  similar  ap|>ellations  used  by  various  German 
nations  before  Charlemagne's  time. 

t  "  When  the  Franks,  fighting  in  the  midst  of  the  Ganls, 
saw  the  latter  clad  in  gay  cloaks,  of  different  colors,  taken 
with  the  novelty,  they  forsook  their  own  for  the  Frankish 
costume.  The  severe  emperor,  who  thought  the  latter  fitter 
for  war,  did  not  oppose  the  change ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
Prisons  taking  advantage  of  it  to  sell  the  little  short  cloaks 
nt  as  high  a  price  as  they  were  used  to  sell  the  large  ones, 
he  ordered  that  only  very  long  and  wide  cloaks  should  be 
bought  of  them,  and  at  tlir>  ordinary  price.  '  Of  what  use,' 
Mid  he,  '  are  these  lilt!'-  •<  iks  ?  In  bed  they  won't  cover 
jne;  on  horseback,  they  -creen  me  neither  from  the  rain 
nor  the  wind;  and  when  I  satisfy  the  calls  of  nature,  my 
•Imbs  are  frozen.'  "  Monach.  SangaU.  1.  i.  c.  26. 

"S  Ei'inh.  in  K-"C  M.  c.  25.  "  He  so  mastered  Latin,  as  to 
•fa/  indifferently  it  it  or  his  native  tongue;  Greek  he  un- 
lerstood  better  than  he  spoke  it." — Poeta  Saxon.  1.  v.  ap. 
Bci.R.  Fr.  v.  176— 

....  Solitus  lineua  saepe  et  orare  Latinft, 
Nee  Graeca:  prorius  ncscius  extiterat 


and  forming  his  staff  of  officers  on  the  model  o 
that  of  the  imperial  ministers.  Nothing  cac 
be  more  imposing  than  the  picture  left  us  by 
Hincmar  of  Charlemagne's  administration. 
The  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  regularly 
held  twice  a  year,  deliberated,  (the  churchmen 
and  the  laymen,  in  separate  bodies) — on  the 
matters  laid  before  it  by  the  king.  They  then 
met  in  committee  ;  with  a  master,  whose  solo 
desire  was  to  gain  correct  information.  Four 
times  a  year,  provincial  assemblies  were  held, 
with  missi  dominici  (royal  commissioners)  as 
presidents.  These-  missi  were  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor — the  quick  and  faithful  messengers 
who,  incessantly  traversing  the  empire,  re- 
formed and  denounced  every  abuse.  Under 
them,  the  counts  presided  over  inferior  assem- 
blies, in  which  they  rendered  justice,  assisted 
by  the  boni  homines,  jurymen  chosen  among 
the  landed  proprietors.  Under  these,  again, 
were  other  assemblies,  as  those  of  the  vicars  or 
viscounts,  and  of  the  centenaries  or  governors 
of  hundreds  ;  what  do  I  say — the  humblest  be- 
neficed  clergyman,  and  the  overseers  of  the 
royal  farms,  held  courts  like  the  counts.* 

Assuredly  this  apparent  order  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  There  is  no  want  of  forms.  A 
more  regular  system  of  government  cannot  be 
imagined.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  general  as- 
semblies were  not  general.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  missi,  counts,  and  bishops, 
ran  twice  a  year  after  the  emperor,  in  the  dis- 
tant expeditions  from  which  he  dates  his  ca- 
pitularies ;  that  one  while  they  scale  the  Alps, 
another,  the  Pyrenees — equestrian  legislators 
who  must  have  passed  their  lives  in  galloping 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe.  Still  less  could 
the  people  have  followed  him.  In  the  marshes 
of  Saxony,  and  in  the  marches  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Bavaria,  these  were  only  hostile,  or  con- 
quered populations.  If  the  word  people,  in 
this  case,  be  not  a  fiction,  it  signifies  the  army  ; 
or  else  a  few  notables  who  accompanied  the 
nobles  and  bishops,  &c.,  represented  the  great 
nation  of  the  Franks,  as  at  Rome  the  thirty 
lictors  represented  the  thirty  curiae  in  the 
comitia  curiala.  As  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
counts,  the  boni  homines,  the  scabini  (schceffen)f 
who  compose  them,  are  elected  by  the  count 
with  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  are  le- 
moveable  at  his  pleasure.  They  are  no  longor 
the  old  Germans  judging  their  equals  ;  but 
rather  resemble  the  poor  decurions,  presided 
over  and  directed  by  an  imperial  agent.  The 
sad  image  of  the  Roman  empire  is  summoned 
up  again  in  this  early  decay  of  the  empire  ot 
the  barbarians.  Yes,  the  empire  is  restored  ; 
only  too  well  restored.  The  count  sits  in  the 
seat  of  the  duumvir,  the  bishop  calls  to  our 
mind  the  defensor  civitatis,  and  the  herimans, 
(men  of  the  army,)  who  forsake  their  property 

*  Capltul.  ann  810,  c.  2,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  661.— Hincmu 
tx  Adalardi  libro,  (edit.  1645.)  p.  206,  224. 
t  Compare  Savigny  and  Grimm. 
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in  order  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  over- 
whelming obligations  which  it  imposes  on  them, 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  curiales* — 
those  free  proprietors,  whose  only  safety  con- 
sisted in  deserting  their  property  and  in  flying, 
or  in  turning  soldiers  or  priests,  and  whom  the 
law  was  unable  to  confine  to  their  homes. 

The  desolation  of  the  empire  is  here  repro- 
duced. The  enormous  price  of  corn  and  cheap- 
ness of  cattle  are  clear  proofs  that  the  land 
remains  in  pasture. f  Slavery,  mitigated,  it 
is  true,  is  greatly  increased.  Charlemagne 
gratifies  his  master,  Alcuin,  with  a  farm  of 
twenty  thousand  slaves. J  The  nobles  daily 
force  the  poor  to  give  themselves  up  to  them, 
body  and  goods.  Slavery  is  an  asylum  where 
the  freeman  daily  takes  refuge. 

No  legislative  genius  could  have  stayed 
society  on  the  rapid  hill  down  which  it  was 
descending.  Charlemagne  could  only  confirm 
the  laws  of  the  barbarians.  "  When  he  had 
taken  the  name  of  emperor,"  says  Eginhard, 
"  he  designed  to  fill  up  omissions  in  the  laws, 
to  correct  them,  and  to  make  them  consistent 
and  harmonious.  But  all  he  did  was  to  add 
some  articles,  which  nevertheless  were  im- 
perfect."^ 

Generally  speaking,  the  capitularies  are  ad- 
ministrative laws — civil  and  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances. They  contain,  it  is  true,  a  considera- 
ble mass  of  legislation,  which  seems  intended 
to  supply  the  omissions  alluded  to  by  Eginhard  : 
but,  perhaps,  these  acts,  though  all  bearing 
Charlemagne's  name,  are  only  repetitions  of  the 
capitularies  of  the  ancient  Frankish  kings.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  Pepins,  that  Clotaire  II., 
and  Dagobert,  should  have  left  so  few  capitu- 
laries ;  and  that  Brunehault,  Fredegonda,  and 
Ebroin,  should  have  left  none.||  That  must 
have  happened  to  Charlemagne  which  would 
have  occurred  with  respect  to  Justinian,  had 
all  the  monuments  of  Roman  law,  previous  to 
his  time,  been  lost — the  compiler  would  have 
been  taken  for  the  legislator.  This  conjecture 
derives  confirmation  from  the  striking  differ- 
ences of  language  and  form  presented  by  the 
capitularies. 

The  original  portion  of  the  capitularies  is  the 
administrative,  which  provides  for  the  wants  of 
society  according  to  the  conjuncture.  It  is  im- 

*  The  curial  was  to  have  at  least  twenty-five  acres  of 
land ;  the  heriman  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight. 

t  "  One  ox,  or  six  bushels  of  wheat,  were  worth  two 
sous.  Five  oxen,  or  a  single  robe,  or  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat,  ten  sous.  Six  oxen,  or  a  cuirass,  or  thirty-six  bush- 
els of  wheat,  twelve  sous."  M.Desmichels,  Hist,  du  -Moycn- 
Age,  ii.  I  rely  for  these  prices  on  the  exactitude  of  this 
conscientious  writer.  But  he  commits  a  mistake  in  refer- 
ring for  proof  to  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort. 

J  Praef.  ad  Elipand.    Epist.  37,  ap.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles. 

xlv.  c.  17. 

$  Eginh.  in  Kar.  M.  c.  29  Post  suscepram  imperiale  no- 
men,  cum  adverteret  multa  legions  populi  sui  deesse,  (nam 
Franci  duas  hubent  leges  plurimis  in  locis  valde  diversas,) 
cogitavit  qute  deerant  addere,  et  discrepantta  unire,  prava 
quoque  ac  perperam  prolata  corrigere.  Sed  de  his  nihil 
liliud  ab  eo  factum  est,  quam  quod  pauca  capitula,  et  ea 
jnperfecta,  legibus  addidit. 

II  See  the  Recueil  de  Baluze. 


possible  not  to  admire  the  activity,  though  fruit- 
less, of  that  government  which  made  every 
effort  to  reduce  to  some  degree  of  order  the 
immense  dis./rder  of  such  an  empire,  and  to  in- 
troduce some  degree  of  unity  into  an  heteroge- 
neous whole,  all  whose  parts  tended  to  isolate 
themselves  and  fly  off  from  each  other  The 
large  share  occupied  by  canonical  legislation* 
shows,  although  we  derive  the  knowledge  from 
no  other  source,  that  the  priests  had  a  principal 
hand  in  all  this  ;  and  the  fact  is  rendered  plainer 
still,  by  the  moral  and  religious  counsels  with 
which  the  laws  abound.  They  reflect  the  pedan- 
tic tonef  of  the  Visigoth  laws,  made,  as  is  well 
known,  by  the  bishops.  Charlemagne,  like  the 
Visigoth  monarchs,  gave  the  bishops  an  inquisi- 
torial power,  by  investing  them  with  the  right 
of  pursuing  criminals  within  the  boundaries  of 
their  dioceses.  A  few  passages  of  the  capitu- 
laries, condemnatory  of  the  abuses  of  the  epis- 
copal privileges,  cannot  invalidate  our  belief  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  during  this  reign. 
They  may  have  been  dictated  by  priests  attach- 
ed to  the  court,  by  chaplains,  and  by  the  central 
clergy,  naturally  jealous  of  the  local  power  of 
the  bishops.  The  friend  of  Rome,  and  sur- 
rounded by  priests  like  Leidrad,  and  so  many 
others  who  considered  episcopacy  equivalent  to 
retirement  from  the  world,  Charlemagne  would 
naturally  concede  much  to  this  untitled  clergy 
who  composed  his  ordinary  council. 

The  feeling  of  Byzantine  and  Gothic  pedan- 
try, observable  in  the  capitularies,  is  conspicu- 
ous in  all  Charlemagne's  conduct  relative  to 
matters  of  doctrine.  He  ordered  a  long  letter 
to  be  written  in  his  name  to  the  heretic  Felix 
of  Urgel,  who,  with  the  church  of  Spain,  main- 
tained that  Jesus,  as  man,  was  simply  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  God.  In  his  name,  too,  appeared  the 
famous  Caroline  books  against  the  adoration  of 
images. J  Three  hundred  bishops  condemned 
at  Frankfort,  what  three  hundred  and  fifty  bish- 
ops had  just  approved  of  at  Nice.$  The  men 
of  the  West,  who  struggled  in  the  North  against 
Pagan  idolatry,  necessarily  denounced  image 
worship ;  while  those  of  the  East  justified  it 
through  hatred  of  the  image-breaking  Arabs. 
The  pope,  who  coincided  with  the  Eastern 

*  See  Guizot,  21"  lecon. 

i  Numerous  examples  might  be  cited. — Capitol,  ann.  802, 
ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  C5'J.  "  It  has  been  thought  lit  that  evety 
one  should  u<e  his  best  endeavors  to  preserve  himself 
wholly  the  servant  of  God,  according  to  God's  word  and 
his  baptismal  vow,  as  far  as  his  understanding  and  his 
strength  permit ;  because  our  lord  the  emperor  cannot  give 
necessary  heed  to  each  separately." — Capitul.  anni  806, 
ibid.  C77.  "  Desire  may  be  either  laudable  or  culpable. 
Laudable,  according  to  the  apostle,  &c." — "Avarice  is  seek- 
ing what  is  another's,  and  giving  nothing  of  one's  own. 
And,  according  to  the  apostle,  it  is  the  root  of  all  evils. 
They  follow  base  lucre,  who  seek  by  fraud  of  every  kind, 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  heap  up  all  manner  of  things  dis 
honestly." 

J  Carol,  libri  ii.  c.  21.  "God  alone,  therefore  '«  »n  he 
worshipped,  adored,  and  glorified,  of  whom  u  is  sposen  .it 
the  prophet — '  His  name  alone  is  to  be  exalted,'  &t." 

§  (This  was  the  seventh  general  council — but  second  of 
Nice — held  A.  D.  787,  for  the  restoration  of  images.  Tin 
council  of  Frankfort  against  imige-worship,  was  held  seven 
years  afterwards,  A.  ».  794.)  -TRANSLATOR 
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Christians,  durst  not  speak  out  in  opposition  to 
Charlemagne  ;  and  manifested  equal  prudence 
when  the  French  church,  in  imitation  of  that 
cf  Spain,  added  to  the  Nicene  creed  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son,  (Filiocjue,) 
as  well  as  from  the  Father. 

While  Charlemagne  is  lecturing  on  theology, 
dreaming  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  studying 
grammar,  the  power  of  the  Franks  is  quietly 
crumbling  away.  Charlemagne's  young  son 
having,  in  his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  either 
through  weakness  or  a  sense  of  justice,  given 
up  and  restored  all  that  Pepin*  had  laid  violent 
hands  on,  incurs  his  father's  displeasure ;  still 
he  only  did  that  voluntarily  which  was  taking 
place  of  itself.  The  work  of  conquest  was 
naturally  going  to  pieces  ;  men  and  lands  gradu- 
ally slipped  away  from  the  monarch's  hands 
into  those  of  the  nobles,  and,  particularly,  of  the 
bishops,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  local  authorities 
who  were  soon  to  constitute  the  feudal  republic. 

Abroad,  the  empire  manifested  a  similar  de- 
cay. In  Italy,  its  efforts  against  Beneventum 
and  Venice  had  been  fruitless.  In  Germany, 
it  had  retreated  from  the  Oder  to  the  Elbe,  and 
suffered  the  Slaves  to  divide  its  power.  And, 
indeed,  how  could  it  forever  contend  and  strug- 
gle with  new  enemies  ?  Beyond  the  Saxons 
and  the  Bavarians  Charlemagne  had  found  the 
Slaves,  and  then  the  Avars  ;  beyond  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Greeks  ;  beyond  Aquitaine  and  the 
Ebro,  the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  This  cincture 
of  barbarians,  which  he  conceived  to  be  single, 
and  which  he  at  first  broke  through,  doubled 
and  tripled  itself  before  him ;  and  when  his 
arms  dropped  down  through  weariness,  then 
there  appeared,  with  the  Danish  fleets,  that 
restless  and  fantastic  image  of  the  Northern 
world,  which  had  been  too  much  forgotten. 
These,  the  true  Germans,  come  to  demand  a 
reckoning  from  those  bastard  Germans  who  have 
turned  Romans,  and  who  call  themselves  the 
empire. 

One  day  that  Charlemagne  happened  to  be  in 
a  city  of  Narbonnese  Gaul,  some  Scandinavian 
barks  boldly  entered  the  port  for  plunder.  Some 
took  them  for  Jewish  or  African,  others  fo* 
British  merchants  ;  but  Charles  recognised  who 
they  were  by  the  speed  of  their  vessels.  "  Those 
are  not  merchants,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  cruel 


*  I  conceive  that  this  is  the  view  to  be  taken  of  that 
dilapidation  of  his  domain,  with  which  Charlemagne  re- 
proaches his  son.  This  domain  must  have  b»:en  constructed 
out  of  the  robberies  of  conquest.  The  scrupulous  character 
of  Louis,  and  the  restitutions  which,  at  a  later  period,  he 
made  to  other  nations  which  had  been  ill-treated  by  the 
Franks,  authorize  this  interpretation  of  hi?  conduct  in 
Aquitaine.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  contemporary 
historian:  In  tantutn  largus,  ut  antea  nee  in  antiquis  libris 
nee  in  modernis  temporibus  auditum  est,  ut  villas  regias 
qus  erant  et  avi  et  tritavi  (Pepin  and  Charles  Martel) 
fidelibus  suis  tradidit  eas  in  possessiones  scmpiternas  .... 
FVcit  enim  hoc  d'm  tempore.  Theganus,  de  Gestis  Ludov. 
Pii  c.  19,  ap.  Scr.  B,  Fr.  vi.  "8. 


enemies."  As  soon  as  pursued,  they  disap- 
peared. But  the  emperor,  rising  from  table, 
stationed  himself,  says  the  chronicler,  at  the 
window  looking  towards  the  East,  and  remained 
there  a  long  time  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears 
No  one  durst  question  him,  but,  turning  to  th« 
nobles  around  him,  he  said,  "  Do  you  know,  mj 
faithful  friends,  the  reason  of  these  bitter  tears  ] 
Certes,  I  can  have  no  fear  of  injury  from  these 
wretched  pirates  ;  but  I  deeply  mourn  that  they 
should  dare,  in  my  lifetime,  all  but  to  land  on 
these  shores,  and  I  am  overcome  with  agony 
of  grief  when  I  foresee  all  the  mischief  they 
will  do  to  my  successors  and  their  subjects.''* 

Thus  the  fleets  of  the  Greeks,  Danes,  and 
Saracens  are  already  prowling  round  the  em- 
pire, as  the  vulture  hovers  over  the  dying  in 
expectation  of  his  corpse.  Once,  two  hundred 
armed  barks  fall  upon  Frisia,  lade  themselves 
with  booty,  and  disappear.  Nevertheless,  Char- 
lemagne "  collected  men"  to  repulse  them.  On 
the  occasion  of  another  invasion,  "  the  emperor 
assembles  men  in  Gaul  and  in  Germany,"!  and 
builds  in  Frisia  the  town  of  Esselfeld.  Un- 
happy athlete — he  slowly  moves  his  hand  to  his 
wounds,  to  parry  blows  already  received. 

"  Godfried,  king  of  the  Normans,  promised 
himself  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  looked 
upon  Frisia  and  Saxony  as  his  own.  He  had 
already  subdued  his  neighbors,  the  Abotrites, 
and  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute.  He  even 
boasted  that  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  he 
would  soon  visit  the  king  in  his  court  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  However  vain  and  empty  these 
threats  might  be,  they  were  not  altogether  dis- 
believed ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would 
have  made  some  attempt  of  the  kind,  had  he 
not  been  cut  off  by  a  premature  death. "J 

The  aged  empire  proposes  to  protect  herself. 
Armed  barks  defend  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  ; 
but  how  fortify  the  whole  coast  ?  He  who  has 
dreamed  of  unity,  is,  like  Diocletian,  obliged  to 
divide  his  dominions  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  safety ;  to  one  of  his  sons  he  intrusts 
Italy  ;  to  another  Germany ;  to  a  third,  Aqui- 
taine. But  every  thing  is  against  Charlemagne. 
Kis  two  eldest  die ;  and  he  is  forced  to  leave 
tnls  weak  and  immense  empire  in  the  pacific 
hands  of  a  saint. 

*  Mon.  Sangall.  1.  ii.  c.  22 Scitis,  O  fideles  mev 

quid  tantopere  ploraverim  1  Non  hoc  timeo  quod  isti  minis 
mihi  aliquid  nocere  prasvaleant;  nimium  contristor  quod 
me  vivente,  ausi  sunt  littus  istud  attingere  ;  et  maximo  do- 
lore  torqueor,  quia  prsevideo  quanta  mala  posteris  meis  et 
eornm  sint  facturi  suhjectis. 

t  Annal.  Franc,  ad  ann.  810,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  59.  Nnn- 
tium  accepit  classem  cc.  navium  de  Xortmannia  Frisiam 

appnlisse Missis  in  omnes  circumquaque  regiones  ad 

congregandnm  exercitum  nuntiis Ibid  ad.  ann.  809. 

Cumque  ad  hoc  per  Galliain  atque  Germaniam  homines 
conjrregasset  .... 

}  Eginh.  in  Kar.  M.  c.  14.  Godefridns  adeo  van&  spe 
inflatns  erat,  ut  totius  sibi  Germanlas  promitteret  prole?  ta 
tern,  &.e, — See,  also,  Annal  Franc,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v.  17. 
Hermann.  Contrad.  ibid.  366. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  CAHLOVINGIAN  EMPIRE. 

THE  disruption  and  divorce  of  the  hetero- 
geneous parts  which  constituted  the  vast  whole 
of  the  empire,  were  to  be  consummated  under 
the  rule  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  (the  meek,) 
or  which  is  the  more  faithful  translation  of  his 
name,  of  Samt  Louis.  These  various  parts 
suffered  from  their  union  :  the  evil  to  which  it 
gave  rise  being  the  obligation  it  imposed  of  keep- 
ing up  one  immense  war,  so  that  the  reverses 
sustained  in  one  part  were  felt  in  those  most 
distant  from  it — the  disasters  of  Austrasia 
shaking  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  tyrannous  effort  to  bring  about  a 
premature  centralization  ;  and  the  nearer  Char- 
lemagne attained  this  end,  the  more  intolerable 
vas  the  grievance.  No  doubt  Pepin,  and  his 
father — of  the  smith's  hammer,  had  rained  hard 
blows  on  the  nations  ;  but,  at  least,  they  had 
not  undertaken  to  reduce  them,  discordant  as 
they  still  were,  to  this  insufferable  unity — which, 
at  first,  however,  was  simply  administrative, 
though  Charlemagne  was  contemplating  to  ren- 
der it  legislative  :  while  his  son  affected  unity 
in  matters  of  religion  by  naming  Benedict  of 
Aniane  to  be  reformer  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
empire,  and  to  bring  them  all  back  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict. 

An  expiring  world  always  breathes  its  last 
and  expiates  its  faults  in  the  arms  of  a  saint — 
this  is  an  invariable  law  of  history.  The  purest 
of  the  race  has  to  bear  their  faults,  and  the 
punishment  devolves  on  the  innocent,  whose 
crime  is  the  carrying  on  of  a  system  condemned 
to  perish,  and  the  cloaking  with  his  virtues  the 
long-continued  injustice  that  oppresses  his  peo- 
ple. Advantage  is  taken  of  one  man's  virtue, 
to  revenge  the  social  wrongs  of  a  nation  !  'Tis 
an  odious  means  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Louis  the 
Debonnaire,  it  was  mrricide — since  his  children 
headed  the  differert'  races,  who  sought  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  empire. 

The  hapless  being  who  lends  his  life  to  this 
immolation  of  a  social  world — whether  he  be 
called  Louis  -the  Debonnaire,  Charles  the  First, 
or  Louis  the  Sixteenth — is,  however,  not  al- 
ways free  from  reproach.  His  fate  would  be 
less  touching  were  he  less  mortal.  No,  he  is 
a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves — tender- 
hearted, weak-willed,  desiring  good,  sometimes 
committing  evil,  unbounded  in  his  repentance, 
trusting  those  who  surround  him,  and  betrayed 
by  them. 

The  Saint  Louis  of  the  ninth  century,*  like 

*  There  is  a  singular  resemblance  between  the  portraits 
.eft  us  by  history  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  fuid  of  St.  Louis. 
The  emperor  had  long  hands,  straight  fingers,  long  and 
slender  legs,  and  long  feet."  Theganus  de  Gest.  Ludov. 
Pii,  c.  19,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  78.—"  Louis  (St.  Louis)  was 
thin,  slender,  meager,  of  good  length,  and  of  angelic  look 
end  gracious  countenance."  Saliiiibeni,  302,  ap.  Raumer, 
Ceschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  iv.  271. — Both  sedulously 
avoided  loud  and  hearty  laughter.  "  Never  did  the  emperor 
aise  Jus  voice  in  laughing,  not  even  on  occasions  of  public 


his  successor  of  the  thirteenth,  was  reared  in 
the  thoughts  of  a  holy  war.  While  still  young, 
he  headed  many  expeditions  against  the  Span- 
ish Saracens,  and  took  from  them  the  important 
city  of  Barcelona,  after  a  two  years'  siege. 
Educated  by  St.  Gulielmus,  of  Toulouse,  just 
as  St.  Louis  was  by  Blanche  of  Castile,  he 
mingled  in  his  religion,  like  him,  the  fervor  of 
the  south  with  the  candor  of  the  rcr»h. 

His  instructors,  the  priests,  succeeded  better 
with  him  than  they  wished.  Their  pupil  was 
more  a  priest  than  they,  and,  in  his  intractable 
virtue,  began  by  reforming  his  masters.  He 
would  reform  the  bishops — no  more  arms, 
horses,  or  spurs.*  He  would  reform  the  monas- 
teries— and  so  subjected  them  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  severest  of  monks,  St.  Benedict  of  Ani- 
ane, who  found  the  Benedictine  rule  itself  only 
calculated  for  babes  and  sucklings  f  The  new 
king  dismissed  to  their  monasteries  Adalhard 
and  Wala,;};  two  clever  and  intriguing  monks, 


rejoicing,  when  jesters  and  buffoons,  minstrels  and  harpers, 
played  at  his  table  to  amuse  the  people,  who  laughed 
measuredly  in  his  presence,  he  not  even  smiling  so  as  to 
show  his  white  teeth."  Thegan.  ibid. — With  regard  to  the 
gravity  of  St.  Louis,  and  his  aversion  to  mountebanks  and 
minstrels,  see  the  Second  Part  of  this  History. — To  conclude, 
the  same  desire  was  displayed  by  both  saints,  to  repair  the 
wrongs  done  by  their  fathers. 

*  Astronomi  Vita  Ludov.  Pii,  c.  28,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  TI 
101.  Tune  cceperunt  deponi  ab  episcopis  et  clericis  cingula 
balteis  aureis  et  gemmeis  cultris  onerata,  e.\quisita,'que 
vestes,  sed  et  calcaria  talos  onerantia  relinqui. 

t  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  sec.  iv.  p.  195.  "Contending 
that  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  given  only  for  children 
and  the  weak,  he  strove  to  attain  to  the  strictness  of  the 
rules  of  St.  Basil  and  of  Pachomius." — Astronom.  c.  28,  ap. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  100.  "Louis  caused  a  book,  setting  forth 
the  rule  of  canonical  life,  to  be  drawn  up,  and  copies  to  be 

made He  also  appointed  the  abbot  Benedict,  and 

with  him  monks  of  approved  life,  who,  going  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  religious  houses,  should  bring  them,  as  well 
nunneries  as  monasteries,  to  one  uniform  and  unchangeable 
practice  and  observance  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict." 

(Dean  Waddington,  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  says, 
"When  Benedict  of  Aniane  undertook  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem, he  found  it  prudent  to  relax  from  that  extreme  aus- 
terity, which  as  a  simple  monk  he  had  both  professed  and 
practised.  As  his  youthful  enthusiasm  abated,  he  became 
gradually  convinced  that  the  rule  of  the  Nursian  hermit 
(St.  Benedict)  was  as  severe  as  the  common  infirmities  of 
human  nature  could  endure.  He  was  therefore  contented 
to  revive  that  rule,  or  rather  to  enforce  its  observance  ;  and 
the  part  which  he  particularly  pressed  on  the  practice  of 
his  disciples  was  the  obligation  of  manual  labor.  To  the 
neglect  of  that  essential  portion  of  monastic  discipline,  the 
successive  corruptions  of  the  system  are  with  truth  attri- 
buted; and  the  regulations,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
reformers  of  Aniane,  were  confirmed  (in  817)  by  the  coun- 
cil of  A  ix-la-Chapetle.  From  this  epoch  we  may  date  the 
renovation  of  the  Benedictine  order;  and  though,  even  in 
that  age,  it  was  grown  perhaps  too  rich  to  adhere  very 
closely  to  its  ancient  observance,  yet  the  sons  whom  it 
nourished  may  nevertheless  be  accounted,  without  any 
exaggeration  of  their  merits,  among  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  learned,  and  the  most  pious  of  their  own  genera- 
tion.")— TRANSLATOR. 

t  S.  Adhalardi  Vita,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  277.  "Enviously 
despoiled  of  his  power,  stripped  of  his  dignities,  and  dis- 
graced in  the  opinion  of  the  pnople,  he  was  dismissed  into 
retirement." — Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  ssec.  iv.  p.  4G4 
Wala  ....  with  whose  ability  Augustus  was  familiar,  he 
determined,  at  some  one's  instigation,  to  humble  and  rele- 
gate among  the  lowest,  although  he  was  his  own  cousin,  the 
son  of  his  uncle.— Ibid.  p.  492.  "  One  day  he  said  to  Louis, 
'  Pray,  most  reverend  emperor  Augustus,  tell  us  wherefore 
you  have  so  utterly  abandoned  your  own  duties,  to  under 
take  divine  ones.' "—Astronom.  c.  21.  "There  was  great 
apprehension  felt  that  Wala,  who  had  enjoyed  high  aa 
thority  in  Charlemagne's  time,  would  make  some  sinister 
attempt  against  the  emperor." 
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grandsons  of  Charles  Martel,  who  had  governed 
Charlemagne  in  his  latter  years.  The  imperial 
palace  had  its  reform  likewise.  Louis  expelled 
his  father's  concubines,  and  his  sisters'  lovers, 
and  his  sisters  themselves.* 

The  people,  oppressed  by  Charlemagne,  found 
in  his  son  an  upright  judge,  ready  to  decide 
against  himself.  When  king  of  Aquitaine,  he 
had  attended  to  the  claims  of  the  Aquitanians, 
and  had  reduced  himself  to  such  poverty,  says 
the  historian,  that  he  had  no  more  any  thing  to 
give,  hardly  even  his  blessing. f  As  emperor, 
he  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  Saxons,  and 
restored  them  the  right  of  succession, J  at  the 
same  time  depriving  the  bishops,  the  governors 
of  the  country,  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  dis- 
posing of  inheritances  at  their  pleasure.  The 
Spanish  Christians,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Marches,  had  been  despoiled  by  the  imperial 
nobles  and  lieutenants  of  the  possessions  allotted 
to  them  by  Charlemagne  ;  but  Louis  promul- 
gated an  edict  by  which  they  were  confirmed 
in  their  rights.^  He  respected  the  principle  of 
episcopal  elections,  constantly  violated  by  his 
father,  and  suffered  the  Romans  to  choose, 
without  applying  to  him,  popes  Stephen  IV. 
and  Pascal  1. 1| 

Thus,  this  inheritance  of  conquests  and  of 
spoliations  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  simple  and 


*  Astronom.  c.  21.  "Although  naturally  of  the  mildest 
disposition,  his  anger  was  roused  by  the  conduct  of  his  sis- 
ters under  the  paternal  roof, — the  only  blot  by  which  it  was 

blemished He  sent  trusty  friends  to  attach  some 

of  gross  and  insolent  life,  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  until  his 
arrival." — C.  28.  "  With  the  exception  of  a  few,  he  had  the 
crowd  of  women  in  the  palace,  which  was  very  numerous, 
sent  off.  But  he  allowed  his  sisters  whatever  each  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father." 

t  Astronom.  c.  ~i.  'King  Louis  soon  gave  a  proof  of  his 
wisdom,  as  well  as  displayed  the  tenderness  natural  to  him. 
He  settled  that  he  would  spend  his  winters  in  four  different 
places,  and  that  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  he  would 
seek  a  new  abode  for  the  fourth  winter.  These  four  places 
were  Done,  (.'has<euil,  Audiac,  and  Ebreuil.  Thus,  each, 
in  its  turn,  would  be  enabled  to  supply  the  royal  requisi- 
tions. In  conformity  with  this  wise  plan,  he  forbade  the 
supplies  for  the  soldiers,  vulgarly  called  foderum,  from  be- 
ing henceforward  exacted  of  the  people.  The  army  was 
discontented.  But  this  man  of  mercy,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  wretchedness  of  those  who  paid  this  tax  and  the 
cruelty  of  those  who  collected  it,  and  the  perdition  it  en- 
tailed on  both,  preferred  maintaining  his  men  outof  his  own 
means,  to  suffering  the  continuance  of  so  heavy  an  impost 
on  his  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  he,  of  his  bounty,  re- 
lieved the  Albigen*es  from  a  contribution  of  wine  and  corn. 
....  All  this,  it  is  said,  was  so  pleasing  to  his  father,  that 
he  similarly  suppressed  the  military  supplies  with  which 
his  subjects  in  France  were  taxed,  and  ordered  many  other 
reforms,  congratulating  his  son  on  his  happy  beginnings." — 
See,  also,  Thegan.  de  Gestis,  &c. 

t  Astronom.  c.  2-1.  Saxonibus  atque  Frisonibus  jus  pa- 
ternae  hereditatis,  quod  sub  patre  ob  perfidiam  legaiiter 

perdiderant,  imperatoriil  restituit  dementia Post 

«RC  cMsdem  gentes  semper  sibi  devotissimas  habuit. 

$  Diplomat.  Ludov.  Imperat.  ann.  816,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr. 

vi.  48G,  487 "It  is  our  pleasure  that  those  who 

hive  been  thought  worthy  of  receiving  precepts  from  our- 
self,  or  from  our  lord  and  father,  should  possess  of  our  free 
(race  whatever  waste  lands  they  and  their  followers  have 
reclaimed.  Those  who  have  arrived  since,  and  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  our  counts,  or  our  vassi,  or  their  own 
equtiN,  and  hrtvi;  received  lands  from  them  to  dwell  *pon, 
are  to  hold  them  henceforward,  and  leave  them  to  their 
posterity  on  the  same  agreement  and  conditions  on  which 
Ihey  took  them,"  &c. 

||  Astron.  c.  26.  Thegan.  c.  18,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  77 
Baronii  Annal.  p.  650. 


just  man,  who  chose  at  any  cost  to  make  repa- 
ration. The  barbarians,  who  recognised  hia 
sanctity,  submitted  their  disputes  to  his  arbitra- 
tion.* He  sat  on  the  judgment  seat,  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  like  an  easy  and  confiding 
father.  He  went  about  repairing,  comforting 
and  restoring;  and  it  appeared  as  if  he  would 
willingly  have  given  away  the  whole  empire 
in  making  reimbursement. 

In  this  day  of  restitution  Italy  put  in  her 
claim,!  and  asked  for  nothing  less  than  liberty. 
The  cities,  bishops,  and  people  formed  one 
common  league — under  a  Prankish  prince,  but 
that  matters  no';.  Charlemagne  had  made  Ber- 
nard, the  son  of  his  eldest  son,  Pepin,  king  of 
Italy.  The  pupil  of  Adalhard  and  Wala,  and 
long  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  a  puppet 
in  their  hands,  he  laid  claim  to  the  empire  as 
the  heir  of  the  eldest  born. 

However,  the  right  of  the  younger  brother 
is  held  by  the  barbarians  to  be  preferable  to 
that  of  the  nephew.^  Besides,  Charlemagne 
had  appointed  Louis  his  successor,  and  had 
consulted  his  nobles  one  by  one,  and  obtained 
their  recognition  of  his  choice. fy  Bernard 
himself,  indeed,  had  recognised  his  uncle  as 
emperor; ||  and  custom,  his  father's  will,  and, 
finally,  election,  were  all  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Bernard,  therefore,  deserted  by  the  greater 
portion  of  his  own  dependents,  was  obliged  to 
avail  himself  of  the  promises  of  the  empress 
Hermengarde,  who  offered  her  mediation.  He 
delivered  himself  up  at  Chalons  sur  Sadne,  and 
denounced  all  his  accomplices ;  one  of  whom 
had  formerly  plotted  against  the  life  of  Charle- 
magne. ^[  Bernard  and  the  rest  were  condemned 
to  death  ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  consent 
to  their  execution.**  Hermengarde  at  last  in- 

*  Several  Danish  chiefs  who  claimed  to  succeed  to  God- 
fried  chose  him  as  arbiter  between  them.  He  decided  is 
favor  of  Harold. 

t  Bernard's  attempt  against  his  uncle  is  the  first  essay 
made  by  Italy  to  free  herself  from  the  barbarians.  "  All  the 
cities  and  princes  of  Italy  conspired  together,  and  agreed  to 
guard  and  block  up  all  the  passes."  Astronom.  c.  29.  See, 
also,  Eginh.  Annal.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  177. 

t  They  prefer  for  king  a  man  to  a  child,  and,  generally, 
the  uncle  is  a  man,  is  useful  (as  was  the  phrase  of  those 
days)  long  before  the  nephew. 

§  Thegan.  c.  6.  "When  he  felt  that  his  last  hour  drew 
nigh,  he  summoned  his  son  Louis,  with  all  his  army,  bish- 
ops, abbots,  chiefs,  counts,  and  lieutenants he  then 

questioned  all  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  whether  they 
were  willing  that  he  should  name  his  son  Louis  emperor 
after  him.  They  all  answered  that  such  was  clearly  God's 
will." — He  also  consulted  Alcuin  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours.  "On  which  spot,  holding  Albinns  by  the  hand, 
he  says  secretly — 'Sir  master,  which  of  my  sons  seems 
fittest  to  succeed  to  those  honors  which  God  has  bestowed 
on  me,  however  unworthy  of  them  T  But  he,  looking  to 
Louis,  the  youngest,  but  distinguished  by  his  humility,  for 
which  he  was  despised  of  many,  says,  'The  lowly  Louis 
will  be  thy  best  successor.'  "  Acta  SS.  Ord.  8.  BeneJ.  sec. 
iv.  p.  156. 

||  Thegan.  c.  12.  Venit  Bcrnhardus  .  .  .  .  et  fidelitateni 
ei  cum  juramento  promisit. 

If  Eginh.  Annal.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  177.  "The  heads  of 

this  conspiracy  were and  Reginhair,  count  Megin- 

hair's  son,  whose  grandfather,  en  the  mother's  side,  Hardra- 
dus,  had  formerly  conspired  in  Germany  against  the  emperol 
Charles,  together  with  many  nobles  of  that  province." 

**  Astronom.  c.  30.  Cum  lege  judicioque  Francoruw 
deb<  tent  capital!  invectione  feriri,  suppress^,  tristiori  sen- 
tent  .J,  lumimbus  orbari  con'iensit,  licet  inultis  obuiteulibus 
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duced  him  to  consent  to  Bernard's  being  de- 
prived of  sight ;  but  had  the  operation  performed 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  died  of  it  in  three 
days. 

Italy  was  not  solitary  in  this  movement.  All 
the  tributary  nations  had  taken  up  arms.  The 
Slaves  of  the  north  had  the  Danes  to  support 
them ;  those  of  Pannonia  counted  upon  .the 
Bulgarians  ;  the  Basques  of  Navarre  extended 
their  hand  to  the  Saracens  ;*  and  the  Bretons 
relied  upon  themselves.  These  insurrections 
were  all  quelled.  The  Bretons  saw  their  coun- 
try completely  occupied,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  ;  the  Basques  were  defeated,  the  Saracens 
repulsed,  the  Slaves  were  overcome  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  against  the  Danes,  and  one  of 
the  Danish  kings  even  embraced  Christianity. 
Louis  founded  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburgh ; 
and  a  bishop,  whose  metropolitan  was  the  arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  was  given  to  Sweden. f  It 
is  true  that  these  first  conquests  of  Christianity 
were  not  lasting ;  and  his  subjects  rose  up  and 
expelled  the  Christian  king  of  the  Danes. 

Up  to  this  period,  Louis's  reign,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  flourished  in  strength  and  in 
justice.  He  had  maintained  the  integrity  of 
the  empire,  and  extended  its  influence.  The 
barbarians  feared  his  arms,  and  venerated  his 
sanctity.  Fortune  being  all  smiles,  the  soul 
of  the  saint  was  softened,  and  he  discovered 
that  he  had  human  wants.  His  wife  being 
dead,  he  invited,  it  is  said,  the  daughters  of  the 
nobility  of  his  empire,  and  chose  the  most 
beautiful. |  In  Judith,  daughter  of  count  Welf, 
was  blended  the  blood  of  the  nations  most  odious 
to  the  Franks.  Her  mother  was  a  Saxon,  her 
father  a  Bavarian — one  of  that  people  "who 
were  allied  with  the  Lombards,  and  who  had 
summoned  the  Slaves  and  Avars  into  the  em- 
pire.fy  Learned, |j  says  history,  even  too  learned, 

et  animadvert!  in  eo;  tola  sever! tate  legali  cupientibus. — 
Thegan.  ibid.  79.  Judiciuin  mortale  imperator  exercere 
noluit;  sed  consiliarii  Bernhardum  luminibus  privarunt. 
....  Bernhardus  obiit.  "  On  hearing  of  Bernard's  death," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  the  emperor  wept  long  and  bitterly." 

*  Astronom.  c.  37.    Eginh.  Annai.  ap  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  185. 

t  S.  Anscharii  Vita,  ibid.  305.  In  civitate  Hammaburg 
sedem  constituit  archiepiscopalem.— Ibid.  306.  Ebo  (archiep. 
Remensis)  quemdam  ....  pontifical!  insignitum  honore, 
nd  partes  direxit  Sueonum,  &c. 

t  Astronom.  c.  80.  Undecunque  adductas  procerum  filias 
'nspiciens,  Judith  .  .  Thegan.  c.  28.  Accepit  filiam  VVelfi 
duels,  qui  erat  de  nobilissima  stirpe  Bavarorum,  et  nomen 
virginis  Judith,  qnse  erat  ex  parte  matris  nobilissimi  ge- 
neris Saxonici,  eamque  reginam  constituit.  Erat  eniin  pul- 

chra  valde Bishop  Friculf  wrote  to  her :  "  As  to 

personal  charms,  you  excel  every  queen  whom  it  has  been 
.  the  lot  of  my  humble  self  to  see  or  hear  of."  Scr.  R.  Fr. 
vi.  355. 

$  See  above.  Besides,  they  had  been  allies  of  the  Aqui- 
tanian,  Hunald. 

||  See  the  dedicatory  epistles  of  the  celebrated  Rabanus 
of  Fulda,  and  of  Bishop  Friculf.  The  latter  writes,  "  When 
I  learnt  the  copiousness  of  your  erudition  in  divine  and  hu- 
man learning,  I  was  amazed."  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  355,  356. — 
See,  also,  the  Verses  of  Walafrid,  ibid.  268— 

"  Organa  dulcisono  percurrit  pectine  Judith. 
O  si  Sappho  loquax,  vel  nos  inviseret  Holda 

Ludere  jam  pedibus 

Quidquid  enim  tibimet  sexus  snbtraxit  egestas, 
Reddidit  ingeniis  culta  atque  exercita  vita." 

''Judith  runs  over  the  organ  with  sweetly  sounding  touch. 


|  she  brought  her  husband  under  the  influence  ol 
the  elegant  and  polished  natives  of  the  south 
Louis  was  already  well  inclined  to  the  Aquita- 
nians,  among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up. 
Bernard,  the  son  of  his  old  preceptor,  St.  Guli- 
elmus  of  Toulouse,  became  his  favorite,  and 
still  more  the  favorite  of  the  empress.  A  beau- 
tiful and  dangerous  Eve,  she  degraded  a.  d 
ruined  her  husband. 

After  this  fall,  Louis,  weaker,  because  he  had 
ceased  to  be  pure  ;  more  human  and  more  sen- 
sitive, because  he  was  no  longer  a  saint,  opened 
his  heart  to  fears  and  scruples.  He  felt  him- 
self sunk — virtue  had  gone  out  of  him.  He 
began  to  repent  of  his  severity  towards  his 
nephew  Bernard,  and  towards  the  monks  Wala 
and  Adalhard — whom,  however,  he  had  only 
dismissed  to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
His  heart  yearned  for  relief.  He  asked  and 
was  allowed  to  submit  to  public  penance.  Since 
Theodosius,  this  was  the  first  time  that  this 
great  spectacle  of  the  voluntary  humiliation  of 
an  all-powerful  man  had  been  witnessed.  The 
Merovingian  kings,  after  committing  the  great- 
est crimes,  had  contented  themselves  with 
founding  religious  houses.  Louis's  penitence 
may  be  deemed  the  new  era  of  morality — the 
advent  of  conscience. 

But  the  brutal  pride  of  the  men  of  the  day 
blushed  for  royalty,  and  for  its  humble  admis- 
sion of  its  weakness  and  mortality.  They  con- 
ceived that  he  who  had  bowed  his  head  before 
the  priest  would  be  unfit  to  command  warriors. 
The  empire,  likewise,  appeared  degraded  and 
disarmed  by  the  act ;  and  the  first  beginnings 
of  its  inevitable  dissolution  were  ascribed  to  the 
weakness  of  a  monarch  who  had  figured  as  a 
penitent.  In  820,  thirteen  Norman  vessels  rav- 
aged the  coast  for  three  hundred  leagues,  and 
amassed  such  quantities  of  booty,  that  to  make 
room  for  it,  they  were  obliged  to  release  the 
prisoners  they  had  made.*  In  824,  the  Frank 
army  having  invaded  Navarre,  was  defeated  at 
Roncesvalles.  In  829,  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  the  Normans,  whose  least 
barks  were  so  formidable,  would  attempt  an  in- 
vasion by  land,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to 
be  ready  to  march  en  masse. f  Thus  the  public 
discontent  gained  ground.  The  nobles  and  bish- 
ops encouraged  it.  They  accused  the  emperor, 
and  also  the  Aquitanian,  Bernard.  They  were 
confined  and  circumscribed  by  the  central  power, 
and  longed  to  break  in  upon  the  unity  of  the 
empire.  Each  wished  to  be  king  in  his  own 
domain. 


O !   if  the   eloquent  Sappho  or  Holda  should  visit  us — to 
dance  .......  whatever  thou  hast  lost  by  thy  sex's 

weakness,  thou  hast  gained  in  mental  cultivation  and  ele- 
gance.) 

Annal.  Met.  ibid.  212.  "  She  was  too  beautiful,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  flowers  of  wisdom.* 

*  Astronom.  c.  33.  Eginh.  Annal.  a  p.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi 
180. 

t  Eginh.  Annal.  ibid.  189.  Quo  nuncio  commotus,  misil 
in  omnes  Franciie  regiones,  et  jussit  ut  Minima  festinatioM 
tola  populi  sui  multitude  in  Saxoniam  veniret 
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I.othaire  degrades  his  father,        -I  (}O 
by  imposing  public  peuance.         **» 


CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  EMPEROR'S  SONS,  (A.  D.  830.) 

Leaders  were  wanting.  The  emperor's  own 
sons  undertook  the  office.  As  soon  as  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  lie  had  given  them  two  fron- 
tier provinces  to  govern  and  defend — to  Louis, 
Bavaria ;  to  Pepin,  Aquitaine — the  two  barriers 
of  the  kingdom.*  Lothaire,  the  eldest,  was  to 
be  emperor,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
When  Louis  had  a  son  by  Judith,  he  gave  the 
child,  named  Charles,  the  title  of  king  of  Ala- 
mania,  (Suabia  and  Switzerland) — a  grant  which 
operated  no  change  in  the  possessions  of  the 
princes,  though  it  greatly  altered  their  hopes. 
They  lent  their  names  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
nobles,  who  refused  to  inarch  their  followers 
against  the  Bretons,  whose  ravages  Louis  was 
anxious  to  repress,  so  that  the  emperor  found 
himself  deserted  and  alone.  A  Frank  by  birth, 
and  leaning  for  counsel  and  aid  on  an.  Aquita- 
nian,  he  was  supported  neither  by  the  north  nor 
the  south ;  and  we  have  already  seen  a  simi- 
larly equivocal  position  prove  the  ruin  of 
Brunehault.  His  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  thought 
himself  already  emperor,  and  exiled  Bernard, 
imprisoned  Judith,  and  confined  his  father  in 
a  monastery — poor  old  Lear,  who  found  no 
Cordelia  among  his  children! 

However,  neither  the  nobles  nor  Lothaire's 
brothers  were  inclined  to  bow  the  knee  to  him. 
Emperor  for  emperor,  they  preferred  Louis. 
The  monks,  whose  prisoner  he  was,  labored  to 
effect  his  restoration.  The  Franks  perceived 
that  the  triumph  of  his  sons  was  depriving 
them  of  the  empire;  and  the  Saxons  and  Fri- 
sons,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
liberty,  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf.  A 
diet  was  assembled  in  Nirnegen,  in  the  midst 
of  the  nations  that  espoused  his  cause.  "  All 
Germany  hastened  to  it,  to  succor  the  empe- 
ror.'^ Lothaire,  in  his  turn,  found  himself 
deserted,  and  at  his  father's  mercy.  Wala  and 
all  the  leading  conspirators  were  condemned 
to  death,  but  the  good  emperor  would  not 
have  their  lives  taken.f 

However,  war  is  rekindled  in  the  south  by 
the  Aquitanian  Bernard,  who  had  been  sup- 
planted in  the  royal  favor  by  Gondebald,  a 
monk,  one  of  those  who  had  effected  the  liber- 
ation of  Louis.  Pepin  is  persuaded  by  Bernard 
to  take  up  arms,  and  the  three  brothers  enter 
into  a  new  conspiracy.  Lothaire  is  attended 
by  the  Italian,  Gregory  IV.,  who  fulminates 
excommunication  against  all  who  refuse  obedi- 

*  Chronic.  Moissiac.  Ibid.  177.  Uautn  Bajoariae,  alterum 
Aquitanite. 

t  Astronom.  c.  45.  "The  emperor's  enemies  were  anx- 
ious that  the  ceneral  council  should  be  held  somewhere  in 
France.  Butf  the  emperor,  distrusting  the  Franks,  and  con- 
fldius  in  the  Germans,  secretly  opposed  their  plans,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  it  held  in  Nimegen"  ....."  Omnisque 
Germsnia  eo  confluxit,  imperatori  auxillo  futura."  On 
Louis's  pardoning  his  son,  the  enraged  people  threatened  to 
Jiassacre  both ;  but  the  chief  insurgents  were  seized,  and 
though  condemned  to  death  he  would  not  suffer  the  judg- 
ment to  be  executed. — See,  also,  Anna).  Bertinian,  ibid.  193. 

t  Astronom.  c.  46.  Cunctis  dijudicutis  ad  mortem,  vitam 
noncessit 


ence  to  the  king  of  Italy.  The  armies  of  the 
father  and  sons  encounter  in  Alsace.  The  pope 
is  put  forward  to  parley,  and  various  unex- 
plained means  are  resorted  to  during  the  night. 
In  the  morning  the  emperor,  seeing  himself 
abandoned  by  a  part  of  his  followers,  says  to 
the  rest,  "I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  lose  his 
life  on  my  account."*  The  theatre  of  this  dis- 
graceful scene  was  called  the  Liar's  Field. 

Lothaire,  again  master  of  the  person  of  Louis, 
wished  to  conclude  the  business,  and  to  get  rid 
of  his  father.  He  was  a  man  who  shrank  not 
from  shedding  blood,  and  had  had  a  brother  of 
Bernard's  murdered,  and  his  sister  thrown  into 
the  Saone  ;t  but  he  feared  the  public  execra- 
tion if  he  laid  parricidal  hands  on  Louis.  He 
bethought  himself  of  degrading  him  by  impos- 
ing on  him  so  humiliating  a  public  penance, 
that  he  would  never  rise  above  its  effects.  Lo- 
thaire's bishops  handed  the  prisoner  a  list  of 
crimes  of  which  he  was  to  confess  himself  guil- 
ty. First  on  the  list  figured  the  death  of  Ber 
nard,  (of  which  he  was  innocent;)  next,  the 
perjuries  to  which  he  had  compelled  his  people 
by  new  divisions  of  the  empire ;  then  the  having 
made  war  in  Lent ;  then  his  severity  towards 
the  adherents  of  his  sons,  (whom  he  had  saved 
from  capital  punishment ;)  then  the  having  al- 
lowed Judith  and  others  to  justify  themselves 
by  oath ;  sixthly,  the  having  exposed  the  king 
dom  to  murders,  spoil,  and  sacrilege,  by  excit 
ing  civil  war;  seventhly,  the  having  excited 
these  civil  wars  by  arbitrary  divisions  of  the 
empire ;  and  lastly,  the  having  ruined  the  state, 
which  he  was  bound  to  defend.  J 

"When  this  absurd  confession  was  read  in  the 
church  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  the  poor 
Louis  disputed  no  one  point,  signed  the  whole, 
humbled  himself  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes, 
wept,  and  besought  that  he  might  expiate  by 
public  penance  the  scandals  which  he  had 
caused. §  He  laid  aside  his  military  baldric, 
put  on  sackcloth ;  and  his  son  led  him  in  this 
plight,  miserable,  degraded,  and  humiliated,  to 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  the  very  city  in  which  Charlemagne  had 
himself  taken  the  crown  from  the  altar.| 

The  parricide  thought  he  had  killed  Louis ; 
but  a  feeling  of  pity  became  general  throughout 
the  empire.  The  people,  miserable  as  they 
were  themselves,  yet  found  tears  for  their  age 
emperor.  It  was  told  with  horror  how  his  sor 
had  held  him  down  at  the  altar,  weeping,  am 

*  Thegan.  c.  42.    "  Saying.  '  Go  to  my  sons,  I  wish  no 
to  lose  life  or  limb  for  me.'    They  left  him  wir.h  tears." 

t  Id.  c.  52.    "  He  had  her  enclosed  in  a  wine-cask,  an 
thrown  into  the  river." 

$  Acta  Exauctorationis  Lud.  Pii,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vl.  245.- 
Of  all  these  charges,  the  seventh  is  the  heaviest  It  re- 
veals the  feeling  of  the  time.  It  is  the  voice  of  that  local 
spirit,  which  seeks  henceforward  to  follow  the  material  an 
fated  movement  of  races,  countries,  and  languages,  and 
which,  in  every  purely,  political  division,  sees  only  vio- 
lence and  tyranny. 

§  Ibid.  246.  Poenitentiam  publicam  expetiit,  quatenn* 
Ecclesiae,  quam  peccando  scandalizavftrat,  poenitendo  satis 
faceret. 

|  Chronic.  Moissiac.  ap.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  v.  83. 
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General  feeling  of  pity 
for  Louis. 


HIS  HUMILIATION. 


'  division  of  the 
empire. 


sweeping  the  dust  with  his  hoary  locks ;  how 
he  had  inquired  into  the  sins  of  his  father — a 
second  Ham,  exposing  to  derision  his  father's 
uakedne-s;  how  he  had  drawn  up  his  confes- 
sion, and  such  a  confession ! — stuffed  with  lies 
and  calumnies.  It  was  archbishop  Hebo,  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  Louis,  and  was  his 
foster-brother — one  of  those  sons  of  serfs  whom 
he  loved  so  well,*  who  had  torn  his  baldric 
from  him,  and  clad  him  in  sackcloth.  But  in 
depriving  him  of  his  belt  and  sword,  and  strip- 
ping him  of  the  dress  of  tyrants  and  of  nobles, 
they  had  shown  him  to  the  people  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  both  as  saint  and  man.  Nor 
was  liis  history  any  other  than  that  of  the  bibli- 
cal man.  His  Eve  had  ruined  him,  or,  if  you 
will,  one  of  those  daughters  of  the  giants  who, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  seduce  the  sons  of  God. 
Besides,  in  this  marvellous  example  of  suffering 
and  of  patience,  in  this  wronged  and  spat-upon 
man,  who  returned  blessings  for  insults,  men 
thought  they  recognised  the  patience  of  Job, 
or  rather  an  image  of  the  Saviour — nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  likeness,  neither 
gall  nor  vinegar. 

So  the  aged  emperor  found  himself  exalted 
by  his  very  humiliation — all  avoided  the  par- 
ricide. Abandoned  by  the  nobles,  (A.  D.  834-5,) 
and  unable,  this  time,  to  suborn  his  father's 
partisans,!  Lothaire  fled  to  Italy.  Sick  himself, 

*  Thegan.  c.  4i  "  Hebo,  bishop  of  Beims,  who  was  a 

serf  by  birth O,  what  a  return  hast  thou  made  him ! 

He  arrayed  thec  in  purple  and  in  the  pallium,  thou  liast 

clad  him  in  sackcloth Thy  fathers  were  goat-herds, 

not  princes'  counsellors.  .  .  .  But  the  trial  of  the  most  pious 
king  .  .  .  .just  like  the  patience  of  the  blessed  Job.  They 
who  insulted  the  blessed  Job  are  said  to  have  been  kings; 
but  they  who  afflicted  him  were  bis  own  lawful  servants 
and  the  servants  of  his  fathers All  the  bishops  mo- 
lested him,  and  chiefly  those  whom  he  had  raised  from  a 
servile  condition,  together  with  such  of  the  barbarians  as 
were  similarly  honored." — Id.  c.  20.  '•  It  had  long  been  a 
mischievous  habit  to  make  bishops  of  the  lowest  slaves, 
and  this  did  not  hinder,  &c."  Then  follows  a  long  invec- 
tive against  upstarts. —  Many  facts  prove  Louis's  predilection 
for  the  serfs,  for  the  poor,  and  the  conquered  races.  One 
day  he  gave  the  dress  he  had  on  to  a  serf,  a  glazier  belong- 
ing to  the  monastery  of  St  Gall.  Mon.  Sangall.  ad.  calc. — 
His  affection  for  the  Saxons  and  Aquitanians  has  been 
noticed.  In  his  youth  he  wore  the  Aquitanian  dress.  ''The 
young  Louis,  in  compliance  with  his  father's  commands, 
which  he  observed  with  all  his  heart  and  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  repaired  to  him  to  Paderborn,  attended  by  a  company 
•jf  young  people  of  his  own  age.  and  attired  in  the  Gascon 
dress,  that  is  to  say,  wearing  the  little  round  surtout,  a  shirt 
»ith  long  sleeves  and  hanging  down  to  his  knees,  his  spurs 
laced  on  his  boots,  and  a  javelin  in  his  hand.  Such  was  the 
king's  pleasure  and  desire."  Astronom.  c.  4. — Mon.  SangaJl. 
). ii.  c.  81.  "Moreover,  finding  himself  absent,  king  Louis 
ckose  to  have  the  trials  of  the  poorer  classes  so  regulated 
thatoneof  their  own  order,  who,  although  completely  in- 
firm, appeared  endowed  with  superior  energy  and  intelli- 
gence, was  authorized  to  inquire  into  their  crimes,  prescribe 
what  restitution  should  be  made  in  cases  of  theft,  order  the 
lex  talionis  for  injuries  and  deeds  of  violence,  and,  taking 
cognizance  even  of  the  most  serious  matters,  should  order 
K  limb  to  b«  struck  off.  or  beheading,  or  the  punishment  of 
the  gallows,  as  the  case  might  require.  This  individual 
?stablished  dukes,  tribunes,  and  centurions,  gave  them 
leputies,  and  discharged  with  firmness  the  duties  intrusted 
M  him." 

tNitbardi  Historise,  1.  i.  c,  4,  np.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  vii.  12. 
''Sham«  and  repentance  seized  all  the  people  for  having 
Nvice  deposed  the  emperor."— C.  5.  "The  Franks,  having 
iwice  deserted  the  emperor,  were  filled  with  compunction, 
ind  re/used  agnin  to  be  driven  into  rebellion." — All  the  na- 
Sons  returned  to  their  allegiance. — "The  people  as  well  of 


he  saw  in  the  course  of  one  year  (83G)  all  the 
chiefs  of  his  party  die — the  bishops  of  Amiens, 
and  of  Troyes,  his  father-in-law  Hugh,  counts 
Matfried  and  Lambert,  Agimbert  of  Perche, 
Godfried  and  his  son  Borgarit — his  warden  of 
the  chase — and  numerous  others.*  Hebo,  de- 
prived of  the  see  of  Reims,  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  obscurity  and  exile.  Wala  withdrew 
to  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Columbanus,  (a  brother  of  St.  Arnulph — the 
bishop  of  Metz,  and  progenitor  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians,  had  been  abbot  of  this  monastery,)  and 
died  there  this  very  year,  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  numbers  of  his  party,  exclaiming  every 
moment,  "  Why  was  I  born  a  man  of  strife  and 
discord  ?"t  This  grandson  of  Charles  Martel's, 
this  political  monk,  this  factious  saint,  this 
hard,J  ardent,  and  impassioned  man,  who  had 
been  confined  by  Charlemagne  in  a  monastery, 
had  then  been  made  his  counsellor,  and  who 
afterwards  became  all  but  king  of  Italy  under 
Pepin  and  Bernard,  had  the  misfortune  to  lend 
a  name,  previously  unsullied,  to  the  parricidal 
revolts  of  the  sons  of  Louis. 

However,  the  Debonnaire,  following  the  same 
counsels  as  before,  did  what  he  could  to  renew 
the  revolt,  and  to  be  again  deposed.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  summoned  the  nobles  to  restore 
to  the  churches  the  estates  which  they  had 
usurped  ;§  on  the  other,  he  lessened  the  shares 
of  his  eldest  sons,  who,  it  is  true,  well  deserved 
the  loss,  and  elevated,  at  their  expense,  the  son 
of  his  choice,  the  son  of  Judith — Charles  the 
Bald.  The  children  of  Pepin,  who  had  just 
died,  were  stripped  of  their  inheritance,  and 
Louis  the  German  was  reduced  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Bavaria  alone.  All  was  divided  betwixt 
Lothaire  and  Charles.  The  aged  emperor  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  the  first — "See,  my 
son,  all  the  kingdom  is  before  thee,  divide,  and 
let  Charles  take  his  choice ;  or,  if  you  desire 
the  choice,  we  will  make  the  division.''}  Lo- 

France  as  of  Burgundy,  and  both  of  Aquitania  and  Germany, 
united  in  loud  complaints  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  emperor, 
Ac,"  Astronom.  c.  49.— All  were  of  one  accord— undoubt- 
edly, through  discontent  with  Lothaire,  that  is,  with  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  Bernard  seems  to  have  sided  with 
the  emperor  against  his  sons,  but  with  Pepin,  that  is  to  say, 
with  Aquitania,  even  against  the  emperor. 

*  Astronom.  c.  56.  '•  It  is  marvellous  how  Lothaire's  fol- 
lowers were  swept  off,  &c."  ''He  himself  died  not  long 
afterwards." 

t  Acta  S3.  Ord.  8.  Benel  sec.  iv.  p.  453.  Virum  rixse 
virumque  discordiie  se  progenitum  frequenter  ingemueriL — 
Paschasius  Radbertus.  author  of  the  Life  of  Wala,  and  who 
wrote  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  and  of  his  son, 
Charles  the  Bald,  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise  his  person- 
ages umler  fictitious  names.  Wala  is  called  Anenius ; 
Adhalard,  Antonius  ;  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  Justin  inn  us  ; 
Judith,  Jiislinn;  Lothaire,  Ilonoriu,* ;  Louis  the  German, 
Gratianm;  Pepin,  Jfelanius ;  Bernard  of  Septimania, 
Naxo  and  Amisarius. 

$  Ibid,  passim. — A  monk  having  trie.d  to  escape  from  tbo 
monastery  in  order  to  avoid  some  punishment,  Wala  placed 
soldiers  at  the  g*tes,  p.  435. 

§Annal.  Bertiniani,  ann.  83T,  ap.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  vi.  193.— 
Astronom  c.  53.  Mandavit  Pippino  ....  res  ecclesiasticaa 
rostitui.  See,  also,  c.  56. 

1  Nithard.  1.  i.  c.  7.  Ecce,  fill,  ut  promiseram,  resnnm 
omne  coram  te  est:  divide  illud  prout  libuerit.  Quod  si  to 
diviseris,  partium  electio  Carol!  erit.  Si  autem  nos  illud 
diviseriinus,  similiier  partium  electio  tua  erit.--"  When 
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Charles  and  T,on's  of  Bay 
attack  Lothaire. 


DEATH  OF  LOUIS. 


Earliest  monument  of  the  Frent 
and  German  tongues. 


thaire  took  tlie  east,  Charles  was  to  have  the 
west.  Louis  of  Bavaria  took  up  arms  to  pre- 
vent this  treaty's  heing  carried  into  execution ; 
and,  by  a  singular  change,  the  father  had  now 
France  on  his  side,  and  the  son  Germany.  But 
the  aged  monarch  sank  under  the  vexation  and 
fatigues  of  this  new  war.  "  I  forgive  Louis," 
he  said,  "but  let  him  look  to  himself,  who,  de- 
spising God's  command,  has  brought  his  fa- 
ther's gray  hairs  to  the  grave."*  The  emperor 
died  at  Ingelheim,  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Mentz,t  in  the  centre  of  the  empire — 
whose  unity  expired  with  him. 

It  Avas  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  it,  as  Lo- 
thaire  did — and  with  what  means  ?  With  Ita- 
ly, with  the  Lombards,  who  had  so  poorly- 
defended  Didier  against  Charlemagne,  and  Ber- 
nard against  Louis  the  Debonnaire  ?  The 
young  Pepin,  who  attached  himself  to  his  for- 
tunes through  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  brought  as  his  contingent  the  army  of 
Aquitaiue,  so  often  defeated  by  Pepin-le-Bref 
and  Charlemagne.  Strange,  that  the  men  of 
the  south,  the  conquered,  the  men  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  should  seek  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  empire  against  Germany  and  Neustria. 
The  Germans  only  sought  independence. 

However,  the  name  of  eldest  son  of  the  sons 
of  Charlemagne,  the  title  of  emperor  and  of 
king  of  Italy,  and  the  having  Rome  and  the 
pope  on  one's  side,  still  had  their  influence.  It 
was,  then,  with  humility,  and  in  the  name  of 
peace  and  of  the  Ghurch,|  of  the  poor  and  of 
the  orphan,  that  the  kings  of  Germany  and  of 
Neustria  addressed  themselves  to  Lothaire, 
when  the  armies  were  in  presence  at  Fontenai 
or  Fontenaille,  near  Auxerre.  "  They  offered 
to  present  him  with  all  they  had  in  their  army, 
save  the  horses  and  arms  ;  if  he  did  not  choose 
to  accept  this,  they  offered  to  cede  to  him  a 
part  of  both  their  kingdoms,  the  one  as  far  as 
Ardennes,  the  other  as  far  as  the  Rhine;  if 
this  would  not  content  him,  they  would  divide 
all  France  into  equal  portions,  and  give  him  his 
choice.  Lothaire  answered,  according  to  his 
custom,  that  he  would  make  known  his  wishes 
through  his  messengers.  Then  sending  Drogo, 
Hugh,  and  Heribit,  he  told  them  that  not  hav- 
ing made  him  such  propositions  before,  he  re- 
quired time  for  consideration.  But,  in  fact, 
Pepin  not  having  arrived,  Lothaire  desired  to 
vvait  for  his  coming  up."§ 

.jotdiaire  had  been  three  days  trying  to  make  the  division 
and  could  not,  he  sent  Josippus  and  Ricardus  to  his  father, 
praying  that  he  would  undertake  the  division,  and  leave  the 
right  of  choice  to  him  ....  they  professed  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  make  the  division  from  ignorance  of  the 
countries  alone.  Wherefore  his  father,  being  very  ill,  di- 
vided the  whole  kingdom,  Bavaria  excepted,  with  his  sons. 
Lothaire  took  the  Southern  portion  from  the  Meuse,  and 
:<>nsented  that  Charles  should  take  the  West." — Astronom. 
1.  64. 

*  Astronom.  c.  64. 

t  Nithard.  i.  1.  c.  8.— Astronom.  c.  64.— Wandalbertus,  in 
Martyrol.  an.  Scr.  K.  Fr.  vi  71. 

J  Nithard.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  Memor  sit  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  con- 
sedat  pacem  fratribus  suis  universseque  ecclesise  Dei. 

$  Nithard.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 


On  the  next  day,  at  the  precise  hour  of  the 
morning  they  had  given  Lothaire  notice  that 
they  would  attack  him,  they  marched  upon  hire 
and  defeated  him.  To  believe  the  historians, 
the  battle  was  murderous  and  bloody. — sc 
bloody  that  it  exhausted  the  military  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  left  it  defenceless  against 
the  ravages  of  the  barbarians.*  Such  a  mas- 
sacre, difficult  to  credit  at  all  times,  is  partic- 
ularly so  as  occurring  at  this  period  of  softness^ 
and  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  We  have  already 
seen,  and  we  shall  see  more  clearly  still,  that 
the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  immediate 
successors  were  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
of  the  deplorable  times  which  followed  into  an 
heroic  epoch — the  glory  of  which  they  loved  to 
heighten  by  fables  as  patriotic  as  they  were  in- 
sipid. Besides,  it  was  beyond  the  age  to  ac- 
count for  the  depopulation  of  the  west,  and  the 
decay  of  military  spirit,  by  political  causes.  It 
was  at  once  both  easier  and  more  poetical  to 
suppose  that  all  the  brave  had  perished  in  one 
bloody  fight,  and  that  the  cowardly  Avere  the 
only  survivors. 

The  batt.c  was  so  indecisive,  that  the  con- 
querors were  t-nable  to  pursue  Lothaire  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  succeeding  campaign,  he 
pressed  Charles  the  Bald  hard.  Charles  and 
Louis,  ever  insecure,  contracted  a  new  alliance 
at  Strasburg,  and  endeavored  to  interest  the 
people  in  it,  by  addressing  them,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church,  till  then  constantly  used 
in  all  treaties  and  councils,  but  in  the  popular 
speech  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  The  king  of  the 
Germans  took  his  oath  in  the  Romance  or 
French  tongue ;  the  king  of  the  French  (so  we 
may  henceforward  style  the  Frankish  mon- 
archs)  took  his  in  the  German.  These  solemn 
words,  pronounced  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
are  the  first  monument  of  the  nationality  of  the 
two  races. 

Louis,  as  the  eldest,  was  the  first  to  take  the 
oath  : — "  Pro  Don  amur,  et  pro  Christian  poblo, 
et  nostro  commun  salvamento,  dist  di  in  avant, 

*  Annal.  Met.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  1S4.  In  qua  pngna  ita 
Francorum  vires  attenuates  stint  .  .  .  .  ut  nee  ad  tuendos 
proprios  fines  in  posterum  sufflcerent — "  In  this  battle," 
says  another  chronicle  written  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, "almost  all  the  warriors  of  France,  of  Aquitaine,  ol 
Italy,  of  Germany,  and  of  Burgundy,  mutually  destroyed 
each  other."  Hist  Reg.  France,  259. 

t  The  extent  of  this  effeminacy  may  be  inferred  from  the 
extraordinary  moderation  which  characterizes  the  military 
games  given  at  Worms  by  Charles  and  Louis.  "  The  mul- 
titude clustered  all  round ;  and  at  first,  the  Saxons,  the 
Gascons,  the  Austrasians,  and  the  Bretons,  ranging  them- 
selves in  equal  numbers,  on  opposite  side?,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  wage  mutual  war,  galloped  headlong  against  each 
other.  The  one  party  took  flight,  covering  themselves  with 
their  shields,  and  feigning  to  avoid  the  pursuers ;  when 
suddenly  wheeling,  they  became  pursuers  in  their  turn, 
until  both  kings,  with  all  their  young  men,  tittering  loud 
shouts,  spurring  their  horses,  and  brandishing  their  lances, 
charged  and  pursued  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other  party.  It  was  a  fine  sight,  both  from  the  numbers  ol 
the  high  nobility  collected  there,  and  from  the  moderation 
which  prevailed.  Out  of  this  large  multitude,  and  amidst 
so  many  of  different  race,  one  did  not  even  see  what  is  often 
seen  where  the  number  is  sniail  and  the  combatants  ac- 
quainted— any  one  dare  to  wound  or  injure  another:' 
Nithard.  1.  iii.  c.  6. 


I  Op         Lothaire  falls  under  eccle- 
•*-<->•"  siastical  censures. 
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in  quant  Dens  savir  et  podir  me  dunat,  si  salva- 
reio  cist  meon  fradre  Karlo  et  in  adjudha,  et  in 
cadhuna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per  dreit  son  fradre 
salvar  dist,  in  o  quid  il  mi  altre  si  f'azet.  Et  ab 
Ludher  nul  plaid  numquam  prindrai,  qui  meon 
vol  cist  meo  fradre  Ivarle,  in  damno  sit."  Louis 
having  sworn,  Charles  repeated  the  oath,  but  in 
German  : — "In  Godes  minna  indum  tes  chris- 
tianes  folches,  ind  unser  bedhero  gehaltnissi, 
foe  thesemo  dage  frammordes,  so  fram  so  mir 
Got  gewizei  indi  madh  furgibit  so  hald  in  tesan 
minan  bruodher  soso  man  mit  rehtu  sinan  bru- 
der  seal,  inthui  thaz  er  mig  soso  ma  duo ;  indi 
mit  Lutheren  inno  kleinnin  thing  ne  geganga 
zhe  minan  vvillon  imo  ce  scadhen  vverhen."* 
The  oath  taken  by  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, each  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  is  as  fol- 
lows in  the  Komance  language : — "SiLodhu- 
vigs  sagrament  que  son  fradre  Karlo  jurat, 
conservat,  et  Karlus  meos  sendra  de  suo  part 
non  los  tanit,  si  io  returnar  non  lint  pois,  ne  io 
ne  nuels  cui  eo  returnar  int  pois,  in  nulla  ad- 
judha contra  Lodhuwig  nun  lin  iver."t 

This  oath  is  as  follows,  in  the  German : — 
"  Oba  Karl  then  eid  then  er  sineno  bruodher 
Ludhuwige  gessuor  geleistit,  ind  Luduwig  min 
herro  then  er  imo  gesuor  forbrihchit,  ob  ina  ih 
nes  irrwenden  ne  mag,  nah  ih,  nah  thero,  noh 
hein  then  ih  es  irrwenden  mag,  vrindhar  Karle 
imo  ce  follusti  ne  wirdhit." 

"The  bishops,"  adds  Nithard,}  "declared 
that  Lothaire  had  fallen  under  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God,  who  had  transferred  his  kingdom 
to  the  most  worthy.  But  they  did  not  author- 
ize either  Charles  or  Louis  to  take  possession 
of  it,  until  they  had  inquired  of  them  whether 
they  would  reign  after  the  example  of  their  de- 
throned brother,  or  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  monarchs  having  replied,  that  so 
long  as  God  should  give  them  the  power,  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  they  would  order  both 
themselves  and  their  subjects  in  obedience  to 
his  will,  the  bishops  pronounced — '  In  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Most  High,  take  the  kingdom, 
and  govern  it  according  to  his  will ;  we  advise, 
exhort,  command  you  so  to  do.1  Both  brothers 

*  Nithard.  1.  iii.  c.  5  ap.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  viii.  27.  35.  I  borrow 
M.  Aug.  Thierry's  translation  of  these  oaths  (Lettres  sur 
L'Hist.  de  France)  but  do  not  adopt  his  restoration,  think- 
ing it  too  hazardous  to  change  the  Latin  words  met  with  in 
the  monuments  of  such  an  epoch.  Latin  must  havo  enter- 
ed, in  different  proportions,  into  all  the  early  languages  of 
Europe.  (See,  in  the  Appendix,  the  barbarous  poem  on  the 
captivity  of  Louis  II.) 

"For  the  love  of  God  and  for  the  Christian  people,  and 
our  common  safety,  from  this  day  forward,  and  as  long  as 
God  shall  give  me  understanding  and  power,  I  will  support 
my  brother  Karl  here  present,  by  aid  and  in  every  thing,  as 
it  is  right  that  one  should  support  one's  brother,  so  long  as 
he  shall  do  the  same  for  me.  And  never  will  I  make  any 
agreement  with  Lothaire  which  by  rny  will  shall  be  to  the 
detriment  of  my  brother." 

t  "If  Ludwig  keep  the  oath  which  he  has  sworn  to  his 
brother  Karl,  and  if  Karl,  my  loru,  on  his  part  does  not 
keep  it,  If  I  cannot  bring  him  back  to  it — and  neither  I  nor 
liny  others  can  bring  him  back  to  it,  I  will  aid  him  in  noth- 
ing against  Ludwig  now  or  ever."' 

The  Germans  repeated  this  in  their  tongue,  only  changing 
the  order  of  the  names.  Nithard.  1.  iii.  a  5. 

t  Id.  iv.  c.  1. 


chose  twelve  of  their  adherents,  (I  was  of  the 
number,)  and  intrusted  them  with  the  division 
of  the  kingdom." 

The  conduct  of  Lothaire  and  of  Pepin  in  en- 
deavoring to  support  themselves  by  aid  of  the 
Saxons  and  Saracens,  gave  the  advantage  to 
Charles  and  Louis,  since  the  Church  declared 
against  the  two  first.  Lothaire,  therefore,  had 
to  content  himself  with  the  title  of  emperor, 
without  the  authority.  "  All  the  bishops  de- 
ciding that  the  three  brothers  ought  to  be  at 
peace,  the  two  kings  sent  for  Lothaire's  depu- 
ties, and  granted  him  what  he  asked.  They 
passed  four  days,  and  more,  in  dividing  the 
kingdom.  It  was  at  length  concluded  that  the 
whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,*  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  latter  river, 
thence  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Saone,  along 
the  Sa6ne  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone, 
and  along  the  Rhone  as  far  as  the  sea,  should 
be  offered  to  Lothaire  as  the  third  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  he  should  hold  all  the  bishop- 
ics,  all  the  abbeys,  all  the  counties,  and  all  the 
royal  domains  of  the  countries  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  with  the  exception  off  ....  (Trea- 
ty of  Verdun,  A.  D.  843.) 

"Louis  and  Charles's  commissioners  having 
made  various  objections  to  the  proposed  divi- 
sion, they  were  asked  if  any  one  of  them  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  kingdom. 
No  one  answering  in  the  affirmative,  they  were 
then  asked  why  they  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  time  allowed  for  consideration,  to  send 
parties  throughout  the  provinces,  to  draw  up 
a  description  of  them.  It  was  discovered  that 
this  was  what  Lothaire  did  not  want  to  be  done; 
and  they  were  told  that  it  was  impossible  for 
men  to  make  an  equal  division  of  a  thing  they 
were  ignorant  of.  They  were  then  asked 
whether  they  could  conscientiously  have  taken 
oath,  that  they  would  divide  the  kingdom  equal- 
ly and  impartially,  when  they  were  aware  that 
not  one  of  them  knew  its  extent — and  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  for  decision  to  the  bishops."! 

Lothaire's  odious  application  to  the  Pagans§ 

*  The  countries  watered  by  the  Mense  had  declared 
openly  for  Charles.  "  All  the  people  who  dwelt  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Seine  sent  messengers  to  Charles,  (A.  D. 
840,)  beseeching  him  to  come  before  Lothaire  should  seize 
their  country,  and  promising  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival. 
Charles,  accompanied  by  a  few  followers,  hastily  sets  out, 
and,  on  his  reaching  Quiersy,  is  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
people  from  the  forest  of  Ardennes  and  from  the  countries 
below.  As  to  the  dwellers  beyond  the  forest— Herenfried, 
Gislebert,Bovon,and  others,  seduced  by  Odulf— they  failed 
in  the  allegiance  which  they  had  sworn."  Nithard.  1.  ii. 
c.  2. 

t  Id.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

j  Id.  ibid.  c.  4. 

§  Id.  ibid.  c.  2.  "  He  sent  messengers  into  Saxony,  to 
promise  both  freemen  and  serfs,  (frilingi  et  la/.zi.)  who  are 
most  numerous,  that  if  tlu?y  would  support  him,  he  would 
restore  the  laws  which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  at  the 
time  they  worshipped  idols.  The  Saxons,  easerly  de.-iring 
this  consummation,  took  the  new  name  of  Stellinga,  banded 
together,  expelled  nearly  all  their  lords,  and  each,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  began  to  live  as  he  liked  best.  Lothaire 
also  called  the  Northmen  to  his  aid.  He  subjected  some 
tribes  of  Christians  to  their  rule,  and  had  even  allowed 
them  to  plunder  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Christ  Louis 
feared  that  the  Northmen  and  Slaves  might  be  induced 
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for  aid — an  example  afterwards  followed  by 
his  ally  Pepin  in  Aquitaine — seemed  to  bring 
down  misfortune  on  his  family.  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Louis  the  German,  supported  by  the 
bishops  of  their  kingdoms,  perpetuated  the  name 
af  Charlemagne,  and,  at  least,  founded  the 
monarchy,  which,  long  eclipsed  by  feudalism, 
was  one  day  to  become  so  powerful.  Lothaire 
and  Pepin  were  unable  to  found  any  thing. 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
eon  of  Bernard  of  Languedoc,  the  favorite  of 
Louis  the  Debonnaire,  and  of  Judith,  and  who 
resembled  Bernard,*  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
had  all  his  southern  address.  At  first,  he  is 
the  man  of  the  bishops,  of  Hincmar,  the  great 
archbishop  of  Reims ;  and,  in  some  sort,  it  is 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  that  he  wars  on 
Lothaire  and  Pepin,  the  allies  of  the  Pagans. 
Pepin,  governed  by  the  counsels  of  a  son  of 
Bernard's,  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  the  Sara- 
cens and  Normansf  into  Aquitaine.  It  has 
been  seen  by  the  marriage  of  Eude's  daughter 
with  an  emir,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  men 
of  the  south  was  by  no  means  shocked  at  these 
alliances  with  unbelievers.  The  Saracens  in- 
vaded Septimania  in  Pepin's  name,  and  the 
Normans  took  Toulouse.  It  is  asserted  that 
he  went  so  far  as  to  deny  Christ,  and  ratified 
his  oaths  by  adjuring  Woden  and  the  horse. 
Such  means  must  have  been  more  fatal  than 
serviceable  to  him.  The  people  detested  the 
friend  of  the  barbarians,  and  imputed  all  the 
ravages  committed  by  them  to  him.  Given  up 
to  Charles  the  Bald  by  the  leaders  of  the  Gas- 
cons, often  a  prisoner,  and  often  a  fugitive, 
anarchy  was  all  he  wrought. 

Lothaire's  family  was  hardly  more  fortunate. 
On  his  death,  (A.  D.  855,)  his  eldest  son,  Louis 
II.,  became  emperor.  His  two  other  sons, 
Lothaire  II.,  and  Charles,  became — the  first, 
king  of  Lorraine,  (the  provinces  between  the 
lleuse  and  Rhine,)  the  second,  king  of  Pro- 
vence. Charles  died  early.  Louis,  harassed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Lombards,  was  always  unfortunate,  despite  his 
courage.  As  to  Lothaire  II.,  his  reign  seems 
to  be  the  advent  of  the  Papal  supremacy  over 
kings.J  He  had  put  away  his  wife,  Teutberga, 
in  order  to  live  with  the  archbishop  of  Cologne's 
sister,  (niece,  too,  of  the  bishop  of  Treves,) 
accusing  Teutberga  of  adultery  and  incest. 
For  a  long  time  she  denied  the  charge,  and 

through  ties  of  kindred,  to  join  the  Saxons  who  had  taken 
the  name  of  Stellinga,  invade  his  dominions, and  abolish  the 
Christian  religion."  See,  also,  the  Annals  of  St.  Berlin,  ann. 
Ml,  the  Annals  of  Fulda,  ann.  842,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Hermann,  Abridged  ap.  Scr.  B.  Fr.  vii.  232,  &c. 

*Thegan.  c.  86.  "There  were  even  men  evil  enough  to 
»nv  that  Queen  Judith  had  heen  violated  by  duke  Bernard.'1 
—Vita  Vcnerabl.  Walae.  ap.  Scr.  K.  Fr.  vi.  2S9.— Agobardi 
Apolog.  ibid  248.— Ariberti  narratio,  np.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  236. 
"  Ills  features  were  marvellously  like,  and  gave  natural 
proof  of  his  mother's  adultery." 

t  Anna!.  Benin,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  66.— Chronic.  S.  Be- 
nigni  Divlon.  ibid.  229.— Translat  8.  Vincent  363.  Nort- 
fnannl  ....  a  Pippino  conduct!  mercimoniis,  pariter  cum 
eo  »d  obsidondam  Tolosam  adventaverant. 

J  Nicola i,  Epist.  i.  ap.  Mansi,  xv.  p.  3T3. 


then  confessed  it — undoubtedly  through  intimi- 
dation. Pope  Nicholas  I.,  to  whom  she  first 
addressed  herself,  refused  to  credit  her  con- 
fession, and  compelled  Lothaire  to  take  her 
again.  The  latter  repaired  to  Rome  to  justify 
himself,  and  received  the  communion  from  the 
hands  of  Adrian  II. ;  who,  however,  at  the 
same  time  threatened  him,  unless  he  repented, 
with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Lothaire  died 
within  the  week,  and  most  of  his  supporters 
within  the  year.*  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Louis 
the  German,  profited  by  this  judgment  of  God's, 
and  divided  Lothaire's  dominions  between  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  king  of  France,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  reigns,  was  the  man  of  the  Church ; 
for  since  France  had  escaped  the  influence  of 
Germany,  the  Church  alone  possessed  power 
within  it,  a  power  which  the  secular  clergy 
were  unable  to  counterbalance.  Germans, 
Aquitanians,  and  even  Irish  and  Lombards, 
seem  to  have  been  more  favored  at  the  Carlo- 
vingian  court  than  the  Neustrians.  Governed 
and  defended  by  foreigners,  Neustria  had  long 
only  moved  and  breathed  through  her  clergy. 
Her  population  would  appear  to  have  consisted 
of  slaves,  scattered  over  the  immense  and  half- 
cultivated  estates  of  the  nobles  of  the  country ; 
of  whom  the  greatest  and  richest  were  the 
nobles  and  abbots.  With  the  exception  of  the 
episcopal  cities,  the  towns  were  nothing ;  but 
around  each  abbey  was  clustered  a  town,  or  at 
least  a  small  burgh. t  The  richest  abbeys  were 
those  of  St.  Medard  of  Soissons,  and  of  St. 
Denys— founded  by  Dagobert,  the  cradle  of 
our  monarchy,  and  the  tomb  of  our  kings. 
Above  the  whole  land  there  domineered — by 
its  dignity  as  a  see,  by  its  doctrine,  and  by  its 
miracles — the  great  metropolis  of  Reims,  as 
great  in  the  north  as  Lyons  was  in  the  south. 
Through  wars  and  ravages,  the  sees  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
had  lost  much  of  their  pristine  splendor ;  and 
under  the  second  race,  Reims  succeeded  to 
their  influence,  and  extended  its  possessions 
into  the  most  distant  provinces,  even  into  the 
Vosges  and  Aquitaine.J  It  was  pre-eminently 
the  episcopal  city.  Laon,  on  its  inaccessible 
hill,  was  the  royal  city,  and  enjoyed  the  melan- 
choly honor  of  defending  the  last  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians.  Our  kings  of  the  third  race  waited 
till  the  incursions  of  the  Normans  ceased,  before 

•  AnnaL  Met.  ap  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  196. 

t  M.  de.  Chateaubriand  justly  observes,  that  an  abbey 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  abode  of  a  rich  Eoman 
patrician,  with  the  various  classes  of  slaves  and  of  work- 
men attached  to  the  service  of  the  property  and  of  the  pro- 
prietor, together  with  the  towns  and  villages  dependent  on 
these.  The  father  abbot  was  the  master;  the  monks — so 
many  freedmen  of  the  master — cultivated  science,  literature, 
and  art. — To  the  abbey  of  St  Riquier  belonged  the  town  ot 
that  name,  with  thirteen  other  towns,  and  thirty  villages, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  farms.  The  offerings  of 
silver  laid  on  the  Saint's  tomb  yearly  amounted  to  nearly 
two  millions  of  our  money.  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  sec.  iv. 
p.  104.— The  monastery  of  St  Martin,  at  Autun,  though  not 
equally  wealthy  with"  these,  owned  under  U>e  Merovin- 
gians, a  hundred  thousand  farms,  (inansi.)  Etudes  His- 
toriques.  Hi.  271.  sqq. 

t  Frodoard,  Hist  Eccles.  Rem.  lib.  ii.  c.  IS-;  1.  lii.  c.  86. 
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they  ventured  to  descend  to  the  plains,  and 
establish  themselves  at  Paris,  in  the  island  of 
the  City,  close  to  St.  Denys,  as  the  Carlovin- 
gians  had  chosen  for  their  last  asylum  Laon, 
close  to  Reims. 

Charles  the  Bald  was,  at  first,  only  the  hum- 
ble client  of  the  bishops.  Before  and  after  the 
battle  of  Fontenai,  he  complains,  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  Lothaire,  of  the  latter's  disrespect 
for  the  Church.*  Therefore  is  he  protected  by 
God.  "When  Lothaire  arrives  on  the  baifcs  of 
the  Seine  with  his  barbarous  and  pagan  army, 
partly  consisting  of  Saxons,  the  river  miracu- 
lously overflows  its  banks  and  protects  Charles 
the  Bald.f  The  monks,  before  they  set  Louis 
the  Debonnaire  free,  had  asked  him  whether 
he  would  re-establish  and  maintain  Divine 
worship.^  In  like  manner  the  bishops  interro- 
gated Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  German, 
and  then  conferred  the  kingdom  upon  thern.§ 
Later  still,  the  bishops  are  of  opinion  that  peace 
should  prevail  among  the  three  brothers. \  After 
the  battle  of  Fontenai,  the  bishops,  in  full  as- 
sembly, declare  that  Charles  and  Louis  have 
fought  for  equity  and  justice,  and  command  a 
three  days'  fast.!  "  The  Franks,  as  well  as 
the  Aquitanians,"  says  Charles's  partisan,  Ni- 
thard,  "  despised  the  small  number  of  Charles's 
followers.  But  the  monks  of  St.  Medard  of 
Soissons  came  to  meet  him,  and  prayed  him  to 
bear  on  his  shoulders  the  relics  of  St.  Medard, 
and  of  fifteen  other  saints,  which  they  were 
removing  to  their  new  basilica;  and,  with  all 
veneration,  he  bore  them  on  his  shoulders,  and 
then  repaired  to  Reims."** 

The  creature  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  monks, 
he  conferred  on  them  the  greatest  share  of  his 
power,  as  indeed  was  right  and  fit,  for  they 
alone  had  both  the  knowledge  and  the  means  to 
regulate,  in  some  degree,  the  wild  disorder  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  land.ft  Thus  the 
powers  of  the  king's  commissioners  are  divided 
between  bishops  and  laymen  by  Uhe  capitulary 
of  Epernay,  (A.  r>.  846 ;)  and  by  that  of  Kiersy, 

*"IIe  required  him  to  forbear  persecuting  God's  holy 
Church,  ami  to  pity  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan." 
Nilhard.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 

t  Id.  ibid.  "  Wonderful  to  tell,  the  Seine,  although  the 
weather  was  perfectly  tranquil,  began  to  rise." 

J  Id.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Percontari  ....  si  respublica  ei  restitue- 
retur,  an  eam  erigere  ac  fovere  vellet,  ruaxiuieque  cultum 
divinum. 

§  Id.  1.  iv.  c.  1.  Palam  illos  percontati  sunt  ....  an  se- 
cuuduin  Dei  voluntatem  regere  voluissent.  Eespondentibus 
.  .  .  .  se  velle  ....  aiunt:  Et  auctoritate  dlvina  nt  illnd 
suscipiatis,  et  secundum  Dei  voluntatem  illud  regatis,  mo- 
nemus,  hortamur,  atque  praecipimus. 

1  Id.  ibid.  c.  3.  "  As  usual,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
priests  and  bishops:  on  whose  unanimously  counselling 
peace,  they  consent,  expedite  ambassadors,  and  come  to  an 
agreement." 

1  Id.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

**Id.  ibid.  c.  2.— Before  leaving  Angers,  (A.  D.  873,) 
Charles  the  Bald  would  assist  at  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Inhabitants  on  their  return  to  their  city,  in  order  to  replace 
the  bodies  of  St.  Aubin  and  of  St.  Lezin  in  the  silver  shrines 
which  they  had  carried  off.  Annal.  Berlin,  ap.  Scr.  K.  Fr. 
vii.  117. 

tt  A  rt cent  historian  is  mistaken  Vn  supposing  this  power 
lo  have  been  transferred  to  the  bishops  exclusively.  Baluz. 
i.  H.  p.  81.  Capital.  Sparnac.  aim.  846,  a  1  20.  Missoa  ex 
itroque  ordine  ....  mutatis.  .  . 


(A.  D.  857,)  the  right  of  proceeding  against  all 
evil-doers*  is  conferred  on  the  cures.  This 
thoroughly  ecclesiastical  legislation  prescribes 
as  a  remedy  for  the  troubles  and  robberies  that 
distract  the  kingdom — the  oaths,  to  be  sworn 
on  relics,  of  the  freemen  and  hundredors;  and 
recommends  brigands  to  episcopal  exhortation, 
threatening  them,  if  they  persist  in  their  course 
of  life,  with  the  spiritual  sword  of  excommuni- 
cation, t 

The  bishops,  then,  were  the  masters  of  the 
land.  The  real  king  and  the  real  pope  of 
France,  was  the  famous  IIincrnar,J  archbishop 
of  Reims.  He  was  born  in  the  north  of  Gaul, 
but  an  Aquitanian  by  descent,  being  related  to 
St.  Gulielmus  of  Toulouse,  and  to  Bernard, 
that  favorite  of  Judith's,  who  was  thought  to 
be  Charles's  father.  No  one  contributed  more 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  latter,  or  exercised 
more  authority  under  him  in  the  first  years  of 
his  reign.  It  was  Hincmar,  apparently,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  clergy,  hindered 
Louis  the  German  from  establishing  himself  in 
Neustria  and  in  Aquitaine,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  nobles.  When  Louis  invaded 
Charles's  dominions  in  859,  the  council  of  Metz 

*  Capital.  Car.  Calvi,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  630.  Ut  unus- 
quisque  presbyter  imbreviet  in  Mia  parrochia  omnes  male- 

factores,  etc.,  et  eos  extra  ecclesiam  facial "If  they 

do  not  reform,  they  must  be  cited  before  the  bishop." 

A  treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  aid  was  entered  into 
(A.  D.  581)  by  the  three  sons  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  for 
the  seizing  of  such  as  fled  from  episcopal  excommunication 
into  the  kingdoms  of  the  others,  and  for  the  capture  of 
sush  as  had  been  guilty  of  incest,  erring  nuns,  and  adulter- 
esses. 

t  Ibid Si  quis  hoc  transgressus  fuerit,  ecclesiastico 

anathemate  feriatur. 

J  ("Hincmar,"  says  Dean  Waddington, — History  of  the 
Church,  p.  252 — "  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  so  divided  between  the  court 
and  the  cloister,  and  displayed  so  much  ability  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  either 
situation,  as  to  combine  the  practical  penetration  of  a  states- 
man with  the  vigor  of  a  zealous  ecclesiastic.  He  was 
raised  to  tho  see  of  Eeims  in  the  year  845,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  and  filled  it  for  nearly  forty  years  with  firmness 
and  vigor.  In  the  ninth  century,  when  the  mightiest 
events  were  brought  about  by  ecclesiastical  guidance,  he 
stands  among  the  leading  characters,  it;  indeed,  we  should 
not  rather  consider  him  as  the  most  eminent.  He  was  the 
great  churchman  of  the  age :  on  all  public  occasions  of 
weighty  deliberation,  at  all  public  ceremonies  of  coronation 
or  consecration,  llinctnar  is  invariably  to  be  found  as  the 
active  and  directing  spirit.  His  great  knowledge  of  canon- 
ical law  enabled  him  to  rule  the  councils  of  the  clergy;  his 
universal  talents  rendered  him  necessary  to  the  state,  and 
gave  him  more  influence  in  political  affairs  than  any  other 
subject:  while  his  correspondence — Frodoard  mentions  423 
letters  of  Hincmar's,  besides  many  others  not  specified — 
attests  his  close  intercourse  with  all  the  leading  characters 
of  his  age.  In  the  management  of  his  diocese,  he  was  no 
less  careful  to  instruct  and  enlighten  than  strict  to  regulate ; 
and  while  he  issued  and  enforced  his  capitularies  of  disci- 
pline with  the  air  and  authority  of  a  civil  despot,  he  waged 
incessant  warfare  with  ignorance.  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  he  possessed  less  theological  learning  than  his  less 
celebrated  contemporary,  Rabanus  Maurus;  but  he  had 
much  more  of  that  active  energy  of  character  so  seldom 
associated  with  contemplative  habits.  It  is  also  true  that 
he  was  crafty,  imperious,  and  intolerant;  that  he  paid  his 
sedulous  devotions  to  the  Virgin,  and  was  infected  wi  h 
other  superstitions  of  his  age.  His  occasional  resistance  to 
the  see  of  Borne  has  acquired  for  him  much  of  his  celebrity ; 
but  if  Divine  Providence  had  so  disposed  that  Hincmar  had 
been  bishop  of  Rome  for  as  long  a  space  as  he  was  primate 
of  France,  he  would  unquestionably  have  exalted  pnp»; 
supremacy  with  more  courage,  consistency,  and  succehu 
than  he  opposed  it.")— TRANSLATOR. 
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deputed  three  bishops  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
offer  him  the  Church's  pardon,  provided  he 
vould  redeem  the  sin  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  in  invading  his  brother's  kingdom,  and 
exposing  it  to  the  ravages  of  his  army,  by  a 
proportionate  penance.  Hincmar  was  at  the 
head  of  this  deputation.  "King  Louis,"  said 
the  deputies  on  their  return  to  the  council, 
"gave  us  audience  at  Worms  on  the  4th  of 
June,  and  said — '  I  beg  you,  if  in  any  thing  I 
have  offended  you,  to  be  good  enough  to  pardon 
me,  so  that  I  may  proceed  to  speak  in  safety 
with  you.'  To  this  Hincmar,  who  was  in  the 
first  place,  on  his  left,  replied,  'Our  business 
will  be  soon  dispatched,  for  we  are  come  on 
purpose  to  offer  you  the  pardon  which  you 
seek.'  Grimold,  the  king's  chaplain,  and  bish- 
op Theodoric,  having  addressed  some  remark 
to  Hincmar,  he  resumed — 'You  have  committed 
nothing  against  me  to  leave  in  my  heart  repre- 
hensible rancor,  otherwise  I  durst  not  approach 
the  altar  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.' — Gri- 
mold, and  bishops  Theodoric  and  Solomon, 
again  addressed  Hincmar,  and  Theodoric  said 
to  him,  '  Do  as  our  lord  the  king  requests  you, 
pardon  him.' — To  this  Hincmar  replied,  '  As 
regards  myself  and  my  own  person,  I  have  par- 
doned and  I  do  pardon  you.  But  as  to  your 
offences  against  the  Church,  which  is  intrusted 
to  my  keeping,  and  against  my  people,  I  can 
only  give  you  my  best  advice,  and  offer  you  the 
help  of  the  Lord  to  obtain  absolution,  if  you 
desire  it.' — Then  the  bishops  exclaimed,  '  Of  a 
verity,  he  says  well.' — All  our  brothers  being 
unanimous  on  this  head,  and  never  vacillating, 
this  was  all  the  indulgence  extended  to  him,  and 
nothing  more  ....  for  we  expected  that  he 
would  ask  our  advice  as  to  the  means  of  safety 
offered  to  him,  and  then  we  should  have  coun- 
selled him  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  paper 
of  which  we  were  bearers.  But  he  answered 
from  his  throne,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
paper  before  he  had  consulted  with  his  bishops." 
Soon  after,  another  and  a  more  numerous 
council  was  assembled  at  Savonnieres,  near 
Toul,  to  restore  peace  between  the  kings  of  the 
Franks.  Charles  the  Bald  addressed  himself 
to  the  fathers  of  this  council  (A.  D.  859)  for  jus- 
tice against  Venillo,  clerk  of  his  chapel,  whom 
he  had  made  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  who  had 
nevertheless  left  him  for  Louis  the  German. 
The  complaint  of  the  king  of  the  French  is  re- 
markable for  its  humble  tone.  After  recapitu- 
lating all  the  benefits  which  he  had  heaped 
upon  Venillo,  all  his  personal  obligations,  and 
all  the  proofs  of  his  ingratitude  and  want  of 
faith,  he  adds,  "  Elected  by  him,  and  by  the 
other  bishops  and  faithful  nobles  of  our  king- 
dom, who  testified  their  will  and  their  consent 
by  their  acclamations,  Venillo,  in  his  own  dio- 
cese, in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  at  Orleans, 
consecrated  me  king,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Church,  in  presence  of  the  other  arch- 
bishops and  bishops — he  anointed  me  with  the 
holy  chrism,  gave  me  the  diadem  and  royal 


sceptre,  and  bade  me  ascend  the  throne.  After 
having  been  thus  consecrated,  I  ought  neither 
to  have  been  dethroned  nor  supplanted,  without 
having  been  heard  and  judged  by  the  bishops, 
by  whose  ministration  I  have  been  consecrated 
king,  and  who  have  been  called  the  thrones  ol 
the  Divinity.  In  them  God  sits,  and  through 
them  He  renders  judgment.  At  all  times  I 
have  shown  myself  ready  to  submit  to  their 
paternal  corrections  and  castigatory  judgments 
—and  I  am  so  now."* 

The  kingdom  of  Neustria  was,  in  fact,  a 
theocratic  republic.  The  bishops  cherished 
and  supported  this  king  of  their  own  making, 
allowed  him  to  levy  soldiers  among  their  re- 
tainers, and  directed  the  affairs  of  war  as  well 
as  those  of  peace.  "  Charles,"  says  the  an- 
nalist of  St.  Bertin,  "gave  notice  that  he 
would  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  Louis  with 
such  army  as  he  had  been  able  to  assemble,  and 
chiefly  raised  by  the  bishops."t  "  The  king," 
says  the  historian  of  the  Church  of  Reims,  "  in- 
trusted all  ecclesiastical  matters  to  archbishop 
Hincmar,  and  moreover,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  the  people  against  the  enemy,  it  was  to 
him  that  the  mission  was  confided,  and  straight- 
way, by  the  king's  orders,  he  convened  the 
bishops  and  the  counts.''^ 

The  same  hands  then  were  the  depositories 
both  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power ; 
and  the  churchmen  governed  by  the  triple  title 
of  bishops,  magistrates,  and  great  proprietors : 
a  fact,  sufficient  to  show  the  worldly  and  polit- 
ical character  which  episcopacy  is  about  to  as- 
sume, and  that  the  state  will  be  neither  govern- 
ed nor  defended.  This  weak  and  lethargic  rule, 
under  which  the  wearied  world  might  have 
slumbered,  was  broken  up  by  two  events.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  human  mind  raised  its  pro- 
test, in  various  ways,  against  the  spiritual  des- 
potism of  the  Church  ;  on  the  other,  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen  constrained  the  bishops 
to  resign,  at  least  in  part,  the  temporal  power 
into  hands  more  capable  of  defending  the  coun- 
try. The  foundations  of  feudalism  were  being 
laid ;  the  scholastic  philosophy  was,  at  the  least, 
being  gradually  prepared. 

The  first  dispute  turned  on  the  Eucharist ; 
the  second,  on  Grace  and  Liberty.  This  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  order  of  religious  differ- 
ences ;  first,  the  question  touching  God — next, 
that  concerning  man.  Thus  Arius  precedes 
Pelagius,  and  Berenger,  Abelard.  It  was 
P.aschasius  Radbertus,  the  panegyrist  of  "Wala 
and  abbot  of  Corbie,  who,  in  the  ninth  century, 
first  explicitly  taught  the  marvellous  poetry  of 
a  god  enclosed  in  a  loaf,  spirit  in  matter,  ar>d 


*  Balnz.  Capitul.  ann.  859,  p.  127.— At  a  later  period  Hinc- 
mar  expressly  asserts  that  he  elected  Louis  III.  Hincmari 
ad  Ludov.  ill.  epist  (ap.  Hincm.  Opp.  ii.  193.)— Ego  cum 
collegia  meis  et  caeteris  Dei  ac  progenitorum  vestrorum  fide- 
libus,  vos  elegi  ad  regimen  regni,  sub  condkiono  debitaa 
leces  servandi. 

t  Anna!.  Bertin.  ann.  865,  ap.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  vil. 

$  Frodoard,  Hist  Eccles.  Kemensis,  ibid.  214 Sed 

et  de  populo  in  hostem  convoeando 
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infinity  in  an  atom.*  The  ancient  fathers  had 
had  glimpses  of  this  doctrine,  but  the  time  was 
not  oome.  It  was  not  till  the  ninth  century, 
and  till  the  eve  of  the  last  trials  of  barbaric  in- 
vusion,  that  God  deigned  to  descend  in  order 
to  strengthen  mankind  in  their  extreme  of  mis- 
ery, and  suffered  Himself  to  be  seen,  touched, 
and  tasted.  Vainly  did  the  Irish  church  pro- 
test in  the  name  of  logic — it  did  not  hinder  the 
doctrine  from  pursuing  its  triumphant  progress 
through  the  middle  ages. 

The  question  of  liberty  originated  a  livelier 
controversy.  A  German  monk,  a  Saxon,t 
named  Gotteschalk,  (i.  e.,  God's  glory,)  had 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  predestination} — 


*  ("Mosbeim  asserts  without  hesitation  that  it  had  been 
hitherto  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Church,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  administered  to  those  who 
received  the  sacrament,  and  that  they  were  consequently 
present  at  the  administration,  but  that  the  sentiments  of 
Christians  concerning  the  nature  and  manner  of  this  pres- 
ence were  various  and  contradictory.  No  council  had  yet 
determined  with  precision  the  manner  in  which  that  pres- 
ence was  to  be  understood  :  both  reason  and  folly  were 
hitherto  left  free  in  this  matter;  nor  had  any  imperious 
mode  of  faith  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  one,  or  control- 
led the  extravagance  of  the  other.  The  historian's  first  po- 
sition is  laid  down,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  peremptorily,  for 
though  many  passages  may  be  adduced  from  very  ancient 
fathers  in  affirmation  of  the  bodily  presence,  the  obscurity 
or  different  tendency  of  others  would  rather  persuade  us  that 
even  that  doctrine  was  also  left  a  good  deal  to  individual 
judgment.  The  second  is  strictly  true;  and  the  question 
which  had  escaped  the  vain  and  intrusive  curiosity  of  orien- 
tal theologians  was  at  length  engendered  in  a  convent  in 
Gaul.  In  the  year  881,  Paschasius  Radbert,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  afterwards  abbot  of  Corbie,  published  a  treatise  '  con- 
cerning the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,' 
which  he  presented,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  carefully  re- 
vised and  augmented,  to  Charles  the  Bald.  The  doctrine 
advanced  by  Paschasius  may  be  expressed  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing propositions  :  —  First,  that  after  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  nothing  remains  of  those  symbols  except 
the  outward  figure,  under  which  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  really  and  locally  present  Secondly,  that  the 
body  of  Christ,  thus  present,  is  the  same  body  which  was 
born  of  the  Virgin,  which  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  Charles  appears  decidedly  to  have 
disapproved  of  this  doctrine  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected  that,  after  the  example  of  so  many  princes, 
he  would  have  summoned  a  council,  stigmatized  it  as  heresy, 
and  excommunicated  its  author.  He  did  not  do  so  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  adopted  a  method  of  opposition  worthy  of  a 
wiser  prince  and  a  more  enlightened  age.  He  commission- 
ed two  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day,  Ratramn  and  Johan- 
nes Scotus,  to  investigate  by  arguments  the  suspicious  opin- 
ion. The  composition  of  the  former  is  still  extant  and  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  even  in  recent  times  ; 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  extricating  from  the  per- 

Elexities  of  his  reasoning,  and  perhaps  the  uncertainty  of  his 
elief,  the  real  opinions  of  the  author.  The  work  of  Johan- 
nes Scotus  is  lost  ;  but  we  learn  that  his  arguments  were 
more  direct,  and  his  sentiments  more  perspicuous  and  con- 
sistent; he  plainly  declared  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
no  more  than  the  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  Memorials  of  the  Last  Supper.  Other  theo- 
logians engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  a  decided  superiority, 


Paschasius  —  yet  so  opposed  that  there  was  little  unanimity 
among  its  adversaries,  and  no  very  perfect  consistency  even 
in  their  several  writings."  Waddington,  History  of  the 
Church,  pp.  257,  S.)—  TRANSLATOR. 

t  See  the  texts  relative  to  this,  collected  by  Gieseler. 
Kirchensesc-hichte,  ii.  101,  sqq.  —  In  his  profession  of  faith 
Gotteschalk  offered  to  prove  his  doctrine  by  passing  through 
four  barrels  filled  with  boiling  water,  oil,  and  pitch,  and  af- 
terwards through  a  large  fire. 

J  ('•  The  subject  of  predestination  and  Divine  grace,  which 
h.vl  already  —  in  the  fifth  century  —  been  controverted  in 
France  with  some  acuteness.  and  what  is  much  better,  with 
candor  and  charity,  was  subjected  to  another  investigation 
in  the  ninth  century.  Godeschalcus,  otherwise  called  Ful- 
|eatius,  wa»  isfive  of  Germany,  and  a  monk  of  Orbais, 


_ 
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that  religious  fatalism  which  offers  up  human 
liberty  a  sacrifice  to  Divine  prescience.  Ger- 
many thus  became  heir  to  St.  Augustin,  and 
plunged  into  that  career  of  mysticism  which 
she  has  since  but  seldom  quitted.  The  Saxon 
Gotteschalk  foreshadowed  the  Saxon  Luther. 
Like  Luther,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  did  not 
return  the  more  tractable  for  it.  Like  him, 
too,  he  disavowed  his  monastic  vows. 

Having  sought  refuge  in  northern  France,  lie 
was  ill  received  there.  German  doctrines  were 
not  calculated  to  win  a  favorable  welcome  in  a 
country  which  had  just  separated  from  Germa- 
ny, and  a  new  Pelagius  arose  against  the  new 
predestination. 

And  first,  the  Aquitanian  Hincmar,  archbish- 
op of  Reims,  entered  his  protest  in  favor  of  free- 
will and  of  endangered  morality.  A  violent, 
and  tyrannic  defender  of  liberty,  he  caused 
Gotteschalk,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dio- 
cese, to  be  sei/rd,  and  had  him  condemned, 
scourged,  and  imprisoned.  But  Lyons,  always 
mystical,  and  the  rival,  too,  of  Reims — with 

In  the  diocese  of  Soissons.  He  was  admitted  to  orders,  dar- 
ing the  vacancy  of  the  see,  by  the  chorepiscopus — a  circum- 
stance to  which  the  subsequent  animosity  of  Hincmar  is 
sometimes  attributed.  He  possessed  considerable  learning, 
but  a  mind  withal  too  prone  to  pursue  abstruse  and  unpro- 
fitable inquiries.  Early  in  life  he  consulted  Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrara,  on  the  question,  whether,  after  the  resurrection,  the 
blessed  shall  see  God  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  ?  The  ab- 
bot concluded  a  reluctant  reply  to  the  following  effect : — '  I 
exhort  you,  my  venerable  brother,  no  longer  to  weary  your 
spirit  with  such-like  speculations,  lest  through  too  great 
devotion  to  them,  you  become  incapacitated  for  examining 
and  teaching  things  more  useful.  Why  waste  so  many  ro- 
searches  on  matters  which  it  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  expedient 
that  we  should  know  ?  Let  us  rather  exercise  our  talents 
in  the  spacious  fields  of  Holy  Writ ;  let  us  apply  entirely  to 
that  meditation,  and  let  prayer  be  associated  to  our  studies. 
God  will  not  fail  in  his  goodness  to  manifest  Himself  in  the 
manner  which  shall  be  best  for  us,  though  we  should  cease 
to  pry  into  things  which  are  placed  above  us.1  The  specu- 
lations of  Godeschaleus  were  diverted  by  this  judicious 
rebuke,  but  not  repressed  ;  and  the  books  of  Scripture  were 
still  rivalled  or  superseded  in  his  attention  by  those  of  Au- 
gustin. Accordingly  he  involved  himself  deeply  and  inex- 
tricably in  the  mazes  of  fatalism.  About  the  year  846  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return,  soon  after- 
wards, he  expressed  his  opinions  on  that  subject  very  pub- 
licly in  the  diocese  of  Verona.  Information  was  instantly 
conveyed  to  Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  the 
most  profound  theologian  of  the  age.  That  prelate  imme- 
diately replied,  and,  in  combating  the  error  of  a  professed 
Augustinian,  protected  himself  also  by  the  authority  of 
Augustin. 

"  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  author  of  the  controversy  if 
his  adversary  had  allowed  it  to  remain  on  that  footing;  but 
the  doctrine  was  becoming  too  popular,  and  threatened 
moral  effects  too  pernicious  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Church. 
Rabanus  assembled,  in  848,  a  council  at  Mayence,  at  which 
the  king  was  present  and  Godeschaleus  was  summoned  be- 
fore it  Here  he  defended,  in  a  written  treatise,  the  doc- 
trine of  double  predestination,— that  of  the  elect  to  eternal 
life  by  the  free  grace  of  God, — that  of  the  wicked,  to  ever- 
lasting damnation  through  their  own  sins.  His  explanations 
did  not  satisfy  t!ie  council,  and  the  tenet  was  rejected  and 
condemned :  but  its  advocate  was  not  considered  amenable 
to  that  tribunal,  as  he  had  been  ordained  in  the  diocese  of 
Reims;  wherefore  Rabanus  consigned  him  to  the  final  cus- 
tody of  Hincmar,  who  then  held  that  see  ...  It  is  certain 
th;it  he  was  confined  to  the  walls  of  a  convent  for  almost 
twenty  years,  and  that  at  length  during  the  agonies  of  his 
latest  moments,  he  was  required  to  subscribe  a  formulary  of 
faith  as  the  only  condition  of  reconciliation  with  the  Church, 
— that  he  disdained  to  make  any  sacrifice,  even  at  that 
moment,  to  that  consideration, — and  that  his  corpse  wai 
deprived  of  Christian  sepulture  by  the  unrelenting  bigotry 
of  Hincmar. "  Waddington,  History  of  the  Church,  pp 
255-200.)— TBANSLATOB. 
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whom  she  contested  the  title  of  metropolis  of 
Gaul — Lyons  sided  with  Gotteschalk;  and  men 
of  eminence  in  the  Gallic  church — Prudentius, 
bishop  of  Troyes,  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres, 
and  Ratranuius,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  whom  Got- 
teschalk called  his  master,  endeavored  to  justi- 
fy him  by  putting  a  favorable  construction  on 
the  terms  in  which  he  had  advanced  his  doc- 
trine. There  were  saints  against  saints,  and 
councils  against  councils.  Hincmar,  who  had 
not  foreseen  the  storm,  at  first  sought  the  as- 
sistance of  the  learned  Rabanus,  the  abbot  of 
Fulda,*  to  which  monastery  Gotteschalk  had 
belonged,  and  who  had  been  the  first  to  de- 
nounce his  errors.  Rabanus  hesitating,  Hinc- 
mar applied  to  an  Irishman  who  had  engaged 
in  controversy  with  Paschasius  Radbertus  on 
the  question  of  the  Eucharist,  and  who  was  then 
in  high  credit  with  Charles  the  Bald.  Ireland 
was  always  the  school  of  the  West — the  mother 
of  monks,  and,  as  it  was  termed,  the  isle  of 
mints.  It  is  true  that  its  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent had  dwindled,  since  the  Carlovingians 
had  supplanted  the  rule  of  St.  Columbanus  by 
that  of  St.  Benedict.  However,  even  in  Charle- 
magne's time,  the  school  of  the  palace  had  been 
intrusted  to  Clement,  an  Irishman,  with  whom 
had  been  associated  Dungal  and  St.  Yirgilius. 
The  Irish  were  in  still  higher  favor  with 
Charles  the  Bald,  who,  a  patron  of  literature, 
like  his  mother  Judith,  intrusted  the  school  of 
the  palace  to  John  of  Ireland,  (otherwise  called 
the  Scot  or  Erigena} — and  attended  his  les- 
sons, and  admitted  him  to  the  greatest  familiar- 
ity. The  phrase  was  no  longer  the  school  of 
the  palace,  but  the  palace  of  the  school. 

This  same  John,  who  was  acquainted  with 
Greek,  and,  perhaps,  with  Hebrew,  had  become 
celebrated  by  his  translation — undertaken  at 
Charles's  request — of  the  writings  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  the  manuscript  of  which  had 
just  been  presented  by  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople to  the  French  king.  It  was  supposed 
that  these  writings,  which  had  in  view  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  neoplatonism  of  Alexandria 
with  Christianity,  were  the  production  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite,  spoken  of  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  with  whom  the  Gallic  apostle  was  con- 
founded. 

The  Irishman  did  as  Hincmar  desired.  He 
wrote  against  Gotteschalk,  in  favor  of  liberty ; 
but  did  not  confine  himself  within  the  limits  to 
which  the  archbishop  of  Reims  would  no  doubt 
have  restrained  him.  Like  Pelagius,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  opinions,  and  like  Origen, 

*  According  to  some,  both  Kabanus  and  his  master  Al- 
euin,  were  Scots.  Low,  p.  404. 

William  of  Malmesbury  relates  the  following  anecdote. 
"  One  day  that  John  was  sitting  at  table,  opposite  to  the 
king— the  dishes  having  been  removed,  and  the  wine  going 
round — Charles,  with  lively  look,  and  after  some  other 
pleasantries,  seeing  John  do  something  which  shocked  Gal- 
lic breeding,  gently  rebuked  him  by  asking,  Quid  distat 
inter  sottum  et  Scotum  t  (what's  the  distance  between  a 
jot—a,  fool— and  a  Scot  f)  '  A  table's  breadth,'  was  John's 
reply,  who  thus  retorted  the  insult" 


their  common  master,  he  relied  less  on  author* 
ity  than  on  reason.  He  admitted  faith — but  as 
the  beginning  of  knowledge.  Scripture,  with 
him,  is  simply  a  text  for  interpretation :  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  are  the  same  word.*  It  is 
true  that  he  only  defended  liberty  against  the 
predestination  of  Gotteschalk,  to  absorb  and 
lose  it  in  the  pantheism  of  Alexandria :  how- 
ever, the  violence  with  which  Rome  attacked 
John  Scotus,  proves  the  alarm  authority  felt  at 
his  doctrines.  The  disciple  of  the  Breton,  Pe- 
lagius, and  predecessor  of  the  Breton,  Abelard, 
he  marks  at  once  the  regeneration  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  revival  of  the  free  Celtic  genius 
in  opposition  to  the  mysticism  of  Germany. 

INCURSIONS  OF  THE  NORMANS,  (A.  D.  819-20.) 

At  the  very  moment  in  which  philosophy 
aimed  at  extricating  herself  from  theological 
despotism,  the  temporal  government  of  the 
bishops  became  paralyzed.  France  slipped  out 
of  their  power.  She  needed  stronger  and  more 
warlike  hands  to  defend  her  from  new  inva- 
sions of  the  barbarians.  Hardly  freed  from  the 
rule  of  the  Germans,  who  had  t?r  long  governed 
her,  she  found  herself  weak  and  incapable  un- 
der the  administration  and  protection  of  priests. 
Yet  she  was  inundated  by  her  every  river  and 
her  every  shore  with  other  Germans,  whose 
savageness  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
that  of  those  she  had  just  escaped  from. 

The  inroads  of  these  brigands  of  the  north 
(Northmen,  Normans)  differed  widely  from  the 
great  German  migrations  that  had  taken  place 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries.  The  bar- 
barians of  this  earlier  period,  who  settled  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  or  who  established 
themselves  in  England,  have  left  their  language 
there.  The  petty  Saxon  colony  of  Bayeux 
preserved  their  own  tongue  for  at  least  five 
hundred  years.  On  the  contrary,  the  North- 
men of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  adopted 
the  speech  of  the  people  among  whom  they  set- 
tled. Their  kings,  Ron,  both  of  Russia  and  of 
France,  (Ru-Rik,  Rollo,)  did  not  introduce  the 
language  of  Germany  into  their  new  country. 
And  from  this  essential  distinction  between  the 
invasions  of  the  two  epochs,  I  am  led  to  believo 
that  those  of  the  first,  which  were  carried  on  by 
land,  consisted  of  whole  families — of  warriors, 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children.  They 
would  not  be  so  blended  with  the  conquered  by 
intermarriage,  and  would  thus  the  better  pro- 

*  J.  Erig.  de  Div.  Prsedestin.  c.  1.  (Guizot,  Vingt-nenviemfl 
lecon.)  ....  "True  philosophy  is  true  religion,  and,  re- 
ciprocally, true  religion  is  true  philosophy." — I)e  Nat.  Divis. 
1.  i.  c.  66,  (ibid.)  .  ..."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Holy 
Scripture  always  employs  precise  and  specific  words  and 
signs  to  penetrate  us  with  the  Divine  nature ;  but,  by  thi 
use  of  similitudes,  and  of  indirect  and  figurative  terms, 
stoops  to  our  weakness;  and,  by  its  simple  teaching,  ele- 
vates our  gross  and  childish  minds."  In  the  treatise  Iltpl 
0i<7«i)f  ficpiapou,  authority  is  derived  from  reason,  but  by 
no  means  reason  from  authority.  All  authority  not  rec- 
ognised by  reason  seems  worthless,  &c.  See  Guizot,  ibid. 
ll>4,  sqq. 
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serve  the  purity  of  their  race  and  language. 
The  pirates  of  the  epoch  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
exiles,  banished  men  who  aspired  to  be  sea- 
kings,  for  lack  of  land  whereon  to  reign.  Fu- 
rious wolves,*  whom  hunger  had  driven  from 
their  paternal  lair,f  they  landed  alone,  and 
without  families;  and,  when  they  were  satiated 
with  plunder,  when,  by  dint  of  annual  visita- 
tions, they  had  come  to  look  upon  the  land 
which  they  pillaged  as  their  country — these 
new  Romuluses  repeated  the  tale  of  the  Sabine 
women. J  They  took  wives ;  and  the  children, 
of  course,  spoke  the  language  of  their  mothers. 
It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  these  roving 
bands  were  increased,  in  Charlemagne's  time, 
by  fugitive  Saxons.  For  my  part,  I  can  read- 
ily believe  that  not  only  Saxons,  but  that  every 
fugitive,  every  bandit,  every  stout-hearted  serf, 
was  welcomed  by  these  pirates,  commonly  few 
in  number,  and  who  would  gladly  strengthen 
their  bands  with  any  bold  and  robust  volunteer. 
Tradition  will  have  the  most  terrible  of  the  sea- 
kings,  Hastings,  to  have  been  originally  a  pea- 
sant of  Troyes.§  Such  fugitives  must  have 
been  valuable  to  them  as  interpreters  and  as 
guides ;  and  often,  perhaps,  the  fury  of  the 
Northmen,  and  the  atrocity  of  their  ravages, 
were  inspired  less  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
worshippers  of  Odin,  than  by  the  vengeance  of 
the  serf,  and  the  rage  of  the  apostate. 

Far  from  keeping  up  the  armament  of  barks 
with  which  Charlemagne  had  sought  to  bar  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  against  them,  his  succes- 
sors called  in  the  barbarians  as  auxiliaries.  The 

*  Wargr,  wolf;  icargux,  banished.     See  Grimm. 

t  Famine  was  tlie  presiding  genius  of  these  sea-kings.  A 
dearth  which  desolated  Jutland  gave  rise  to  a  law,  which 
condemned  every  flve  years  all  eldest  sons  to  exile.  Odo 
Cluniac.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  318.— Dodo,  de  Mor.  Due.  Nor- 
mann,  1.  i. — Gull!.  Gemetic.  I.  i.  c.  4,  5. — According  to  an 
Irish  Saga,  parents  used  to  have  their  gold  and  silver,  &c., 
burnt  with  them  when  they  died.  In  order  to  compel  their 
children  to  seek  their  fortunes  by  sea.  Vaetzdiela,  ap. 
Earth.  488. 

'•  Oliver  Barnakall.  an  intrepid  pirate,  was  the  first  to  for- 
bid his  comrades  to  toss  infants  from  one  to  another  on  the 
points  of  their  spears,  which  was  their  usual  practice,  and 
hence  his  name  of  Barnakal! — '  saviour  of  children.1 "  Bar- 
tholin,  p.  457. — When  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  chief  rose  to  phrensy,  they  took  the  name  of 
Jiersekir,  (madmen,  infuriates.)  The  Bersekir's  post  was 
the  prow.  The  ancient  Sagas  give  the  name  to  their  heroes 
as  an  honorable  appellation,  (see  the  Edda  Ssemundar,  the 
Hervarar-Saga,  and  several  of  Snorro's  Sagas;)  but  in  the 
Vaetzdsela-Saga,  the  name  of  Bersekir  becomes  a  reproach. 
Barthol.  345. — "  Ho  is  to  be  punished,  who  runs  rampant 
with  the  madness  of  a  Bersekir."  Ann.  Kristui-Saga. — 
Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  463,  sqq. 

*  The  poetic  form  of  the  tradition  which  assigns  them  as 
companions  the  Virgins  of  the  buckler,  clearly  proves  that 
this  was  an  exception,  and  that  they  seldmn  ha4  women 
with  them. — See  Deppinar,  Expeditions  desNormands. 

§  Had.  Glaber.  1.  i.  c.  5,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  9.  "  In  course 
of  time  there  was  born,  near  Troyes,  a  man,  in  the  lowest 
class  of  the  peasant^',  named  Hastings.  He  belonged  to  a 
Tillage  called  Tranquille,  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  was 
strong  in  body,  but  of  a  perverse  disposition.  In  his  youth, 
his  pride  inspired  him  with  contempt  for  the  poverty  of  his 
parents,  and  yielding  to  his  ambition,  he  voluntarily  expa- 
triated himself,  and  managed  to  fly  to  the  Normans.  There, 
he  commenced  his  career  by  taking  service  with  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  constant  piracy  in  order  to  supply  the 
rest  of  their  nation  with  food,  aud  who  formed  what  was 
•ml  led  the  fleet,  (flotta.)" 


younger  Pepin  employed  them  against  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  hoped,  it  is  said,  to  secure  their 
assistance  by  worshipping  their  gods.  They 
took  the  faubourgs  of  Toulouse,  thrice  pillaged 
Bordeaux,*  and  sacked  Bayonne  and  other  ci- 
ties at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  However, 
they  were  soon  discouraged  (from  A.  D.  864)  by 
the  mountains  and  torrents  of  the  south.  They 
could  not  sail  up  the  rivers  of  Aquitaine  so  eas- 
ily as  they  had  ascended  the  Loire,  the  Seine, 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  Elbe. 

They  succeeded  better  in  the  north.  Since 
their  king,  Harold,  had  obtained  from  the  pious 
Louis  a  province  for  a  baptism,  (A.  D.  826,)t 
they  all  resorted  to  the  same  gainful  trade.  At 
first,  they  got  themselves  baptized  for  the  sake 
of  the  dresses;  whlc^  could  not  be  provided  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  crowd  of  neophytes. 
In  proportion  as  they  were  refused  the  admin- 
istration of  a  sacrament  which  they  at  once 
mocked  and  made  a  source  of  gain,  they  be- 
came the  more  furious.  As  soon  as  their 
dragons,  their  serpents,l  ploughed  the  rivers, 
as  soon  as  the  ivory-horn^  re-echoed  on  the 
banks,  no  one  stayed  to  look  behind  him.  All 
fled  to  the  nearest  town  or  abbey,  hastily  driv- 
ing their  flocks  before  them,  and  hardly  taking 
time  for  this.  Vile  flocks  themselves,  without 
strength,  unity,  or  guidance,  they  crouched  at 
the  altars  under  the  relics  of  the  saints,  -which, 
however,  did  not  stop  the  barbarians.  On  the 
contrary,  they  seemed  wild  to  violate  the  mos* 
venerated  sanctuaries.  They  broke  into  those 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  St.  Germaiii-des-Pres, 
and  numerous  others.  So  great  was  the  terror 
they  inspired,  that  the  harvest  was  left  neglect- 

*  Fragm.  Hist  Armoric.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  ad.  ann.  848. 
— Annal.  Benin,  ibid.  ad.  ann.  848,  855. 

t  Thegan.  c.  33,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vi.  80 Quern  im- 

perator  elevavit  de  fonte  baptismatis Tune  magnam 

partorn  Frisonum  dedit  ei.  Astronom.  c.  40,  ibid.  107. — 
Eginh.  Annal.  ibid.  187. — Annal.  Bertin.  ann.  870.  "Mean- 
while some  Normans  wore  baptized,  brought  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  emperor  by  Hugh,  who  was  both  abbot  and  mar- 
quis. Presents  were  made  them,  and  they  returned  to  their 
countrymen ;  when,  after  baptism,  they  conducted  them- 
selves as  before,  like  Normans  and  like  pagans." 

J  Drakars,  Snekkars— these  were  the  names  they  gava 
their  barks. 

§  The  ivory  horn  figures  conspicuously  in  the  legends  re- 
lating to  the  Normans ;  for  instance,  in  the  Arunorioan  legend 
of  St.  Florentius.  Turn  Guallo  monaehus  apud  S.  Floren- 
tium  dingitur  ....  postquam  rnonasterium  subintravit, 
illius  cryptas  tam  silvaticis  scrofis  quam  illarum  fuetibu* 
plenasevacuavit  ....  Dein  ....  Hastensem  ad  Norman- 
norum  ducem  ....  adhuc  morantem  in  urbe  Nannetica. 

Quern  ut  dux  ad  so  cum  donis  agnovit  advenisse, 

protinus  surgit  relictft  sede,  orique  iliinsos  suum  ccepit  irn- 
ponere.  Etenim  utcumque  Christianus  dicitur  fuisse  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Tubam  eburneatn  tonitruum  nuncupatam  dedit  inona- 
cho,  hsec  illi  addens,  ut  suis  in  praedam  exeuntibus  ea  buo 
cinaret,  et  nequaquam  de  suo  timidus  esset,  ubicumque  a 
prsedatoribus  audiri  posset  (The  monk  Guallo  was  sent  to 
St.  Florentius.  .  .  .  When  he  entered  the  convent  he  drove 
out  of  the  vault*  the  wild  sows,  with  their  young,  that  had 
taken  possession  of  them.  ....  Then  he  repaired  to  Hast- 
ings, the  Norman  chief,  who  still  abode  in  Nantes.  . .  When, 
the  chief  saw  him  arrive  with  presents,  he  forthwith  arose 
and  left  his  seat,  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth — for  he  ii 
said  to  have  professed  Christianity  alter  a  fashion.  ...  He 
gave  the  monk  an  ivory  horn,  called  the  horn  of  thunders, 
adding,  that  whenever  his  men  came  to  plunder,  he  (the 
monk)  should  sound  it  and  fear  nothing  fur  his  property 
whenever  he  could  be  heard  by  them.)  D.  Morice,  Preuve* 
de  1'Hist.  de  Bretagne,  p.  119. 
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ed :  and  men  would  eke  out  the  flour  with 
earth.  The  woods  hetween  the  Seine  and 
Loire  grew  denser.  A  flock  of  three  hundred 
wolves*  devastated  Aquitaine  without  inter- 
ruption ;  and  the  wild  beasts  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  France. 

And,  meanwhile,  what  was  done  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  country,  the  abbots  and  the  bish- 
ops? They  took  to  flight — carrying  off  with 
them  the  bones  of  the  saints,  and,  powerless  as 
their  relics,  left  the  people  without  guide  or 
asylum.  At  the  most  they  sent  some  armed 
serfs  to  Charles  the  Bald — to  watch  timidly  the 
march  of  the  barbarians,  to  negotiate,  but  at  a 
distance,  with  them,  and  to  seek  from  them  for 
how  many  pounds  of  silver  they  would  quit 
such  a  province,  or  deliver  up  such  a  captive 
abbot.  A  million  and  a  half  of  our  money  was 
paid  for  the  ransom  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys.f 

These  barbarians  laid  waste  the  north,  while 
the  Saracens  infested  the  south. J  I  pass  over 
the  monotonous  history  of  these  inroads,  to  spe- 
cify their  three  principal  stages — the  inroads 
themselves,  the  posts  or  stations  taken  up  by 
the  marauders,  and  thirdly,  their  places  of  final 
settlement.  The  usual  stations  of  the  North- 
men were  islands  at  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  Seine,  and  the  Loire.  Those  of  the  Sara- 
cens were  at  Fraxinet  (Garde  Fraisnet)  in  Pro- 
vence, and  at  St.  Maurice-en- Valais :  such  was 
the  audacity  of  these  pirates,  that  they  had  thus 
dared  to  leave  the  sea  behind  them,  and  pitch 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps,  in  the  passes 
commanding  the  high  roads  of  Europe.  The 
Saracens  had  no  settlements  of  consequence 
sxcept  in  Sicily.  The  Northmen,  the  more 
practicable  of  the  two,  ended  by  adopting 
Christianity,  and  settled  in  several  parts  of 
France;  particularly  in  the  province  which  is 
named  after  them,  Normandy. 

The  following  passages  from  the  annals  of 
St.  Berlin  show  the  daring  of  the  Northmen, 
the  helplessness  and  humiliation  of  the  king 
and  of  the  bishops,  and  their  vain  attempts  to 
combat  these  barbarians  or  to  oppose  them  to 
one  another. 

"  It  was  stipulated  in  the  year  866  that  all 
serfs  taken  by  the  Normans,  who  might  make 
their  escape,  should  either  be  restored  to  them 
or  ransomed  at  their  own  valuation,  and  that 
if  any  Norman  were  slain,  a  fine  should  be 
paid  as  the  price  of  his  life. 

"In  861,  the  Danes  who  had  recently  burnt 
the  city  of  Terouanne,  coming  back,  under  their 
chief  W  eland,  from  the  country  of  the  Angels, 
sail  up  the  Seine  with  more  than  two  hundred 
ships,  and  besiege  the  Northmen  in  the  castle 
H-hich  they  had  built  on  the  island  of  Oissel. 

*  Annal.  Berlin,  ann.  846. 

t  Note  by  the  editors  of  the  French  historians,  t  vii.  p. 
73. — The  abbey  itself  was  often  ransomed,  and  was  finally 
reduced  to  ashes.  Annal.  Bertin.  ibid.  72.  Chronic.  Nort- 
uiannije,  ibid.  53. 

J  The  incursion  of  the  Saracens  in  the  south  of  France 
havo  nowhere  been  described  and  enumerated  with  more 
ludgment  and  talent  than  in  M.  Desmichel's  Histoire  du 
Moyen-Age,  t  ii.  (1831.) 


Charles  ordered  there  to  be  raised — in  order  to 
give  to  the  besiegers  as  a  guerdon — five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver,  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cattle  and  of  grain,  so  that  his  kingdom 
might  not  be  laid  waste ;  then,  crossing  the 
Seine,  he  repaired  to  Mehun-sur-Loire,  and  re- 
ceived count  Robert  with  the  stipulated  honors. 
However,  Guntfnd  and  Gozfrid,  by  whose  ad- 
vice Charles  had  received  Robert,  deserted 
him,  together  with  their  companions,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  inconstancy  of  their  race 
and  of  their  native  habits,  and  joined  Salomons, 
the  duke  of  the  Bretons.  Another  band  of 
Danes  ascended  the  Seine  with  sixty  ships, 
and  entering  the  river  of  Hieres,  joined  the  be- 
siegers. The  besieged,  overcome  by  famine 
and  the  most  fearful  misery,  gave  the  besiegers 
six  thousand  pounds,  as  well  of  gold  as  of  sil- 
ver, and  join  them. 

"  In  869,  Louis,  son  of  Louis  king  of  Ger- 
many, undertaking  a  war  with  the  Saxons 
against  the  Wends,  who  dwell  in  the  country 
of  the  Saxons,  gained  a  kind  of  victory,  with 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  On  his  return, 
Roland,  archbishop  of  Aries,  who  (but  not 
empty-handed)  had  obtained  from  the  emperor 
Louis,  and  from  Ingelberga,  the  abbey  of  St. 
Cesareus,  erected  in  the  island  of  Camargue — 
which  is  on  every  side  extremely  rich,  and 
where  is  most  of  the  property  of  the  abbey,  and 
in  which  the  Saracens  were  accustomed  to 
have  a  port — a  fortress,  of  earth  alone,  hastily 
thrown  up,  and  imprudently  threw  himself  into 
it  Avhen  he  learned  the  arrival  of  the  Saracens, 
who,  landing  there,  slew  more  than  three  hun- 
dred of  his  retainers,  and  taking  the  archbishop 
prisoner,  led  him  to  their  vessel,  and  put  him 
in  chains.  To  the  said  Saracens  were  given 
as  ransom  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  silver, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  cloaks,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
large  swords,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves, 
exclusive  of  what  was  given  by  common  con- 
sent. Meanwhile,  the  bishop  died  on  board. 
The  Saracens  cunningly  hastened  the  collection 
of  his  ransom,  saying  that  they  could  stay  no 
longer,  and  that,  if  they  wished  to  have  him 
again,  his  ransom  must  be  quickly  paid — which 
was  done;  and  the  Saracens  having  received 
it,  seated  the  bishop  in  a  chair,  clad  in  the 
sacerdotal  vestments  which  he  wore  when  they 
took  hitn  prisoner,  and,  as  if  to  do  him  honor, 
carried  him  so  seated  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore.  When  they  who  had  ransomed  him 
desired  to  speak  with  him,  and  congratulate 
him,  they  found  him  to  be  dead.  Bearing 
him  off  with  great  mourning,  they  buried  him 
on  the  22d  of  September,  in  the  sepulchre 
which  he  had  had  made  for  himself." 

Thus  was  proved  the  inability  of  the  episco- 
pal power  to  defend  and  govern.  France.  In 
870,  the  head  of  the  Galilean  churck,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  Ilincrnar,  made  the  following 
painful  confession  to  the  pope — "These  are  the 
complaints  addressed  to  us  by  the  people, '  Cease 
to  take  our  defence  upon  yourselves ;  content 
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yourselves  with  contributing  to  it  by  your 
prayers,  if  you  desire  our  assistance  fcr  the 
common  defence.  .  .  .  Beg  the  apostolic  lord 
not  to  impose  upon  us  a  king  who  cannot  aid 
us  in  distant  parts  against  the  frequent  and 
sudden  incursions  of  the  pagans.'  "*  .  .  . 

These  grave  words  are  equally  the  condem- 
nation of  the  local  power  of  the  bishops  and  of 
the  central  power  of  the  sovereign,  who,  a  ci- 
pher in  the  Church,  will  only  be  the  weaker  for 
separating  from  it.  He  may  dispose  of  some 
bishoprics,  humble  the  bishops,t  and  oppose  the 
pope  of  Eome  to  the  pope  of  Eeims.  He  may 
accumulate  empty  titles,  hare  himself  crowned 
king  of  Lorraine,  and  divide  with  the  Germans 
the  kingdom  of  his  nephew,  Lothaire  II. ;  he 
will  not  be  the  stronger.  When  he  becomes 
emperor,  his  weakness  is  at  its  height.  In  875, 
the  death  of  his  other  nephew,  Louis  II.,  left 
Italy  vacant,  and  the  imperial  dignity  as  well. 
Anticipating  the  sons  of  Louis  the  German  at 
Eome  by  Ins  greater  speed, J  he  filches,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  the  title  of  emperor ;  but  the 
very  Christmas-day  on  which  he  triumphantly 
arrays  himself  in  the  Greek  Dahnatic,§  his 

*Et  vos  ergo  solis  orationibus  vestris  regnum  contra 
Normannos  et  alios  impetentes  defendite,  et  nostratn  defen- 
sionem  nolite  quaerere ;  et  si  vultis  ad  defensionem  habere 
nostrum  auxilium,  sicut  volutnus  de  vestris  orationibus 
habere  adjutorium,  nolite  quaerere  nostrum  dispendium,  et 
petite  dominum  apostolicnm  .  .  .  .  ut  non  prsecipiat  nobis 
habere  regem  qui  nos  in  longinquis  partibus  adjuvare  non 
possit  contra,  subitaneos  et  frequentes  paganorum  incursus, 
Ste.  Epist  Hinc.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  540. 

t  Anna!.  Berlin,  ann.  859.  "  Charles  gave  certain  monas- 
teries to  laymen  which  had  never  been  bestowed  save  on 
priests." — Ann.  SGi  "  He  bestowed  the  abbey  of  St  Martin, 
which  he  had  unreasonably  given  his  son,  Hludowic,  with- 


vn  authority,  before  any  decision  was  come  to  in 
the  case,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges,  &c." — Frodoard, 
1.  ii.  c,  17.  The  Synod  of  Troyes,  which  had  disapproved 
of  Vulfad's  nomination,  sent  a  report  of  its  proceedings  to 
the  pope.  Charles  required  it  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  to  read 
it,  broke  the  seals  of  the  archbishops,  &c.— See,  also,  in  the 
Annals  of  St.  Berlin,  his  harsh  and  haughty  conduct  to  the 
bishops  assembled  in  the  council  of  Ponthton. — In  867,  he 
required  from  the  bishops  and  abbots  an  account  of  their 
possessions,  that  he  might  know  how  many  serfs  to  exact 
from  them  to  employ  in  building.  Ten  years  afterwards,  he 
assessed  the  clergy  for  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the  Nor- 
inans.  Ann.  Berlin. — In  his  military  expeditions  his  scruples 
did  not  restrain  him  from  plundering  the  churches.  Ibid, 
ann.  861. — Doubts  were  even  raised  as  to  the  purity  of  his 
<aith.  (Lotharins  adversus  Karolum  occasione  suspecUB 
fldet  qneritur.  .  .  .  Multa  catholicse  fidei  contraria  in  regno 
Karli,  ipso  quoque  non  nescio,  concitantur.  Ibid.  ann.  856.) 
He  even  humiliates  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  to  whom  he 
owed  all,  by  giving  the  primacy  to  the  archbishop  of  Sens. 
Hincmar  was  weak  and  vulnerable  in  many  points.  He  had 
succeeded  archbishop  Hebo,  whose  deposition  was  much 
disapproved  of.  He  had  compromised  himself  in  Goltes- 
chalk's  business,  both  by  his  illegal  proceedings  against  the 
heretic,  and  his  connection  with  Joannes  Erigena.  His  vio- 
ioiice  towards  his  nephew  Ilincmar,  the  bishop  of  Laon,  a 


velocitate  Eoinam  profectus  est 

§  Ibid.  "  Returning  from  Italy  to  Gaul,  he  is  said  to  have 
assumed  new  and  unusual  garments;  for,  arrayed  in  the 
Dalmatic,  which  flowed  down  to  his  heels,  and  girt,  more- 
over, with  a  belt  that  hung  as  low.  (balteo  pendente  usque 
A  pedes,)  and  with  his  head  wrapped  in  a  silten  yell, 


brother,  for  the  moment  master  of  Xeustria, 
triumphs  in  Charles's  own  palace.  The  poor 
emperor  flies  from  Italy  at  the  approach  of  one 
of  his  nephews,  and  falls  ill  and  dies  in  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Alps,  (A.  D.  877.)* 

His  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  cannot  even 
retain  the  shadow  of  power,  preserved  by  his 
father.  Italy, 'Lorraine,  Brittany,  and  Gasco- 
ny  will  not  hear  him  spoken  of.  Even  in  the 
north  of  France  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
before  the  prelates  and  nobles,  that  he  holds 
the  crown  only  by  election. f  His  life  is  short ; 
those  of  his  sons,  shorter.  In  the  reign  of  one 
of  these — that  of  the  young  Louis — the  annalist 
cursorily  lets  fall  this  terrible  fact,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  estimate  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into 
which  France  had  sunk — "  He  built  a  fort  of 
wood,  but  it  rather  served  to  strengthen  the 
pagans  than  to  defend  the  Christians,  for  the 
said  king  could  find  no  one  to  whom  he  could 
intrust  the  charge  of  it."J 

However,  in  881,  Louis  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Northmen  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  his- 
torians were  at  a  loss  how  to  celebrate  so  rare 
an  event.  A  poem,  in  the  German  tongue, 
which  was  composed  on  this  occasion,§  is  still 
extant.  But  this  reverse  only  rendered  them 
the  more  terrible.  Their  chief  Gotfried,  who 
had  espoused  Gizla,  the  daughter  of  Lothaire 
II.,  required  Frisia  to  be  ceded  to  him ;  and 
when  Charles  the  Fat,  the  new  -king  of  Germa- 
ny, consented,  he  demanded  in  addition  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Ehine,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire.  Frisia,  he  said,  did  not  yield  wine. 
He  wanted  Coblentz  and  Andernach.  Being 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  emperor  on 
an  island  in  the  Ehine,  he  advanced  new  pre- 
tensions in  the  name  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Hugh ;  until  the  imperial  retainers  lost  patience 
and  assassinated  him.  Either  to  avenge  this 
murder,  or  in  concert  with  Charles  the  Fat,  his 
successor,  Siegfried,  associated  himself  with 
the  Northmen  of  the  Seine  and  invaded  North- 
ern France — which  submitted  with  an  ill  grace 
to  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Germany,  Charles 
the  Fat,  who  had  become  king  of  France  by 
the  extinction  of  the  French  branch  of  the 
Carlovingians. 

(turban  ?)  and  wearing  his  crown,  he  was  wont  so  to  proceed 
to  church  on  the  Lord's-day  and  on  holy  days  ....  he 
thought  Greek  glories  the  best"  .  .  . 

*  Annal.  Fuldens.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  1S3.— According  to 
the  annalist  of  St.  Berlin,  (ibid.  124,)  he  was  poisoned  by  a 
Jew  physician.  See,  also,  the  Annals  of  Metz,  ibid.  203. 

t  Annal.  Berlin,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  viii.  27.  "I,  Louis,  ap- 
pointed king  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  by  the 
election  of  the  people  ....  do  promise  the  people  that  I 
will  keep  the  laws  and  statutes,'1  &c. 

$  Annal.  Berlin,  ann.  881,  ibid.  85.  Castellnm  materia 
lignoa  .  .  .  quod  magis  ad  munimen  pau'anorinn  qnam  ad 
auxilium  Christianorum  factum  ftiit,  quoniam  invenire  non 
potuit  cui  illud  castellum  ad  custodiendum  committera 
posset. 

§  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ix.  99  :— 

"  Einen  Knning  weiz  ich 

Heisset  er  Ludwig 
Der  gerne  Gott  dienet,  &c." 

A  chronicler,  two  centuries  later,  roundly  affirms  that 
Eudes.  Lewis's  general  in  this  war.  slew  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  Normans.  Mariauus  Scotus,  ap.  S  jr.  R.  Fr.  viti. 
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But  the  humiliation  of  the  country  is  not  com- 
plete till  the  accession  of  the  German  prince, 
(A..  P.  884,)  who  unites  in  his  own  person  the 
whole  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  becoming  em- 
peror and  king  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 
A  splendid  mockery  !  The  Northmen  do  not 
content  themselves  in  his  reign  with  ravaging 
the  empire,  but  seek  to  take  possession  of  the 
fortified  places.  They  lay  siege  to  Paris  with 
prodigious  fury.  Often  attacked,  that  city  had 
never  been  taken;  but  would  have  fallen  now, 
hud  not  count  Eudes,  son  of  Robert  the  Strong, 
bishop  Gozlin,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres,  thrown  themselves  into  it,  and  defend- 
ed it  with  the  utmost  valor.  Eudes  even  dared 
to  sally  from  it,  in  order  to  implore  Charles  the 
Fat  to  come  to  his  relief.  The  emperor  came, 
•ndeed,  but  contented  himself  with  watching 
(lie  barbarians,  and  persuaded  them  to  leave 
1'aris  to  ravage  Burgundy,  which  did  not  yet 
recognise  his  authority,  (A.  D.  855-886) — a 
cowardly  and  perfidious  connivance  on  his  part, 
which  dishonors  Charles  the  Fat. 

It  at  once  provokes  melancholy  and  laughter 
to  see  the  efforts  of  the  monk  of  St.  Gall  to 
reanimate  the  courage  of  the  emperor.  The 
good  monk  makes  nothing  of  exaggerating.  He 
tells  him  how  his  grandfather  Pepin  cut  off  a 
lion's  head  with  a  single  blow;  how  Charle- 
magne (as  Clotaire  II.  had  before  done)  slew 
in  (Saxony  every  one  taller  than  his  sword;* 
how  Charlemagne's  meek  son  astonished  the 
envoys  of  the  Northmen  with  his  strength — 
sportively  breaking  their  swords  to  pieces  with 
his  hamls.t  He  makes  a  soldier  of  .Charle- 
magne's boast  that  he  had  carried  seven,  eight, 
and  even  nine  barbarians,  spitted  on  his  lance 
like  little  birds.f  He  invites  him  to  imitate  his 
forefathers,  conduct  himself  like  a  man,  and  to 
be  peremptory  with  the  nobles  and  bishops. 
"Charlemagne  having  sent  to  consult  one  of 
his  sons  who  had  turned  monk,  on  the  conduct 
he  should  observe  towards  the  nobles,  found 
him  plucking  up  nettles  and  other  weeds.  '  Tell 
my  father,'  are  his  words, '  what  you  have  seen 
me  doing.'  ....  His  monastery  was  destroy- 
ed, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause — 
but  I  will  not  tell  it  to  you,  until  I  shall  see 
your  little  Bernard  with  his  sword  in  his  belt."§ 

This  little  Bernard  passed  for  the  emperor's 
natural  son,  though  Charles  himself  threw  a 
doubt  on  the  matter  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
accused  his  wife  before  the  diet  of  887,  so  as 


*Mon.  Sangal.l.  H.  c.  17. 

t  Id.  ibid.  c.  23.  In  like  manner  Haroun  Alraschid  breaks 
the  weapons  brought  to  him  by  the  ambassadors  from  Con- 
Mittitiuople.  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  Ulysses' bow 
in  the  Odyssey,  the  bow  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Herod- 
otus, Ac. 

J  Id.  ibid.  c.  20.  "  When  he  had  mown  down  Bohe- 
nians,  Wil/.is,  and  Avars  like  grass,  and  hung  them  like 
small  birds  from  his  spear  ...  he  was  wont  to  say,  '  What 
were  those  frosis  to  me  ?  I  used  to  carry  here  and  there 
'even,  eight,  or  nine  of  them,  indeed,  spitted  on  my  spear, 
ami  croaking  I  know  not,  what'  " 

8  I<1.  ibid.  c.  19.  Quam  antea  non  solvam,  qnatn  Berna- 
I'.u.um  vestrum  spathi  femur  accinctum  conspiciam. 

8 


I  to  appear  to  give  himself  out  for  impotent.  He 
'  affirmed  "  that  he  had  not  known  the  empress, 
although  lie  had  been  united  to  her  in  lawful 
wedlock  for  ten  years."*  It  was  but  too  likely 
that  the  emperor  was  as  powerless  as  the  em- 
pire. The  degeneration  of  his  race  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  sterility  of  eight  queens 
and  the  premature  death  of  six  kings.  It  is 
fairly  worn  'out,  like  that  of  the  Merovingians. 
The  French  branch  is  extinct,  and  France  dis- 
dains longer  to  obey  the  German.  Charles  the 
Fat  is  deposed  by  the  diet  of  Tribur,  in  887. 
The  different  kingdoms  that  composed  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne  are  once  more  separated ; 
and  not  only  kingdoms,  but  duchies,  countships, 
and  simple  lordships,  will  soon  be  so. 

The  very  year  of  his  death,  (A.  r>.  877,) 
Charles  the  Bald  had  made  the  countships  he- 
reditary ;f  fiefs  were  so  already.  The  counts 
— up  to  this  period,  judges  removable  at  pleas- 
ure— became  hereditary  sovereigns  in  their 
several  districts.  Circumstances  had  compel- 
led this  concession.  At  first,  Charles  the  Bald 
had  prohibited  the  barons  from  building  cas- 
tles, as  a  vain  and  culpable  mode  of  defence 
when  the  Northmen  ravaged  nil  around  ;  but  he 
was  constrained  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  recog- 
nised the  hereditary  tenure  of  the  countshipsj 
— it  was  to  resign  his  crown.  The  counts  and 
barons  are  the  real  heirs  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  already  he  has  married  his  daughters  to 
the  bravest  of  them,  to  those  of  Brittany  and 
Flanders. 

These  liberators  of  their  country  will  occupy 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  the  fords  of  the 
rivers.  They  will  rear  their  strongholds  there, 
and  defend  themselves  at  once  against  the  bar- 
barians and  their  prince,  who  from  time  to  time 
will  be  tempted  to  endeavor  to  resume  the 
power  which  he  abandoned  with  regret.  But 
the  people  hate  and  despise  a  king  who  cannot 
protect  them ;  they  crowd  around  their  defend- 
ers, around  the  lords  and  the  counts.  On  its 
first  institution,  nothing  could  be  more  popular 
than  feudalism ;  and  there  is  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  this  popularity  in  the  romances  in 
which  Gerard  of  Koussillon,  Eenaud,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Aymond,  maintain  an  heroic  strug- 
gle against  Charlemagne,  whose  name  is  used 
in  them  as  a  common  designation  for  the  Carlo- 
vingians. 

The  first  and  the  most  powerful  of  these 
founders  of  feudalism  is  Charles  the  Bald's  own 
brother-in-law,  Boson,  who  (A.  r>.  879)  assumes 
the  title  of  king  of  Provence,  or  of  Burgundy 

*  Ann»l.  Metens.  ann.  887,  ap.  Scr.  K.  Fr.  viii.-Gesta 
Eeg.  Franc,  ibid.  ix.  47. 

t  This  remark  is  due  to  the  Tlistoire  tin  Moyen-Age  of 
M.  Desmichels,  (t.  ii.  p.  872.)  All  this  portion  of  his  work 
is  beyond  praise. 

$  Capital.  Carol!  Calvi,  ann.  177,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  705. 
Si  comes  de  isto  regno  obierit ....  filium  illius  do  hono- 
ribus  illius  honoremus. — He  secures  the  inheritance  to  the 
son,  even  though  a  child  at  his  father's  death.  If  there  is 
no  son,  the  countship  falls  to  the  disposal  of  the  prince.— 
Seethe  mistake  on  this  subject  of  the  authors  of  the  Art  do 
Verifier  les  Dates,  v.  471. 
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The  first  Couriers 
of  feudalism. 


EXTINCTION  OF  THE  CARLOVINGIANS. 


Reverses  of  the     \  A.  n.  88 
Northmen.  (    —898. 


Cisjjurana,  (on  this  side  of  the  Jura.)*  Not 
long  afterwards,  (A.  D.  888,)  Eodolph  Welf 
occupies  Burgundy  Transjurana,  (beyond  the 
Jura,)  which  he  erects  into  a  kingdom. t  These 
are  the  barriers  of  France  on  the  southeast. 
Here  the  Saracens  will  have  to  contend  with 
Boson,  with  Gerard  of  Koussillon — the  celebra- 
ted hero  of  romance — with  the  bishop  of  Gre- 
noble, and  the  viscount  of  Marseilles. 

That  family  of  Hunald's  and  of  Guaifer's,t 
so  ill-treated  by  the  Carlovingians,  on  whom  it 
brought  the  disaster  of  Eoncesvalles,  re-estab- 
lish, at  the  foot  of  the  P}"renees,  the  duchy  of 
Gascony ;  and  in  Aquitaine,  arise  the  power- 
ful families  of  Gothia,  (Narborme,  Koussillon, 
Barcelona,)  of  Poitiers,  and  of  Toulouse.  Those 
of  Gothia  and  of  Poitiers  trace  their  origin  to 
St.  Guliehnus,  the  patron  saint  of  the  south,  and 
conqueror  of  the  Saracens.  In  like  manner  all 
the  kings  of  Germany  and  Italy  claim  to  de- 
scend from  Charlemagne ;  and  the  heroic  fam- 
ilies of  Greece,  the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  of 
Sparta,  the  Aleuadse  of  Thessaly,  and  Bacchi- 
dae  of  Corinth,  referred  their  origin  to  Her- 
cules. 

On  the  east,  Regnier,  count  of  Hainault,  \vill 
dispute  Lorraine  with  the  Germans — with  Swin- 
tibald,  the  ferocious  son  of  the  king  of  Germa- 
ny. llegmer-JSenard  will  remain  the  type  and 
popular  name  of  that  strife  of  stratagem  with 
bf  ute  force,  which  eventually  terminates  in  its 
favor. 

On  the  north,  France  takes  for  its  twofold 
defence  against  the  Belgians  and  the  Germans 
— the  foresters  of  Flanders,§  and  the  counts  of 
Vermandois,  kindred  and  allies,  more  or  less 
faithful,  of  the  Carlovingians. 

But  the  great  struggle  is  on  the  west,  towards 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  where  the  Northmen 
are  accustomed  to  land  yearly.  The  Breton,  No- 
menoe,  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people, 
defeats  Charles  the  Bald,  defeats  the  Northmen, 
defends  the  independence  of  the  Breton  church 
against  Tours,  and  desires  to  erect  Brittany  into 
a  kingdom.  J  On  his  decease  the  Northmen  return 

*  lie  was  chosen  king  at  the  council  of  Mantaille  by 
twenty-three  bishops  of  the  south  and  east  of  Gaul.  See 
the  Acts  of  the  Council,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  Ix.  304. 

t  Annal.  Met  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  viii.  63.  Provinciam  inter 
Juram  et  Alpes  Penninas  occupat,  regemque  se  appellavlt. 

$  See  the  charter  of  845,  by  which  Charles  the  Bald  re- 
fuses to  ratify  the  vast  gifts  which  the  count  of  the  Gascons, 
Yandregisil,  and  his  family,  (counts  of  Bigorre,  &c.,)  had 
conferred  on  the  church  of  Alahon,  (in  the  diocese  of  Urgel.) 
Hist,  du  Lang.  i.  note  at  p.  68S  and  p.  85  of  the  proofs. — He 
did  not  give  less  than  the  whole  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  ancestors  in  France — all  their  property  and  rights  in  the 
Touloutan,  the  Agenois,  the  Quiervy,  the  pays  <F  Aries, 
Perigueux,  Saintogne,  and  Poitou.  The  Benedictines  do 
rot  see,  either  in  the  material  or  the  form  of  this  document, 
any  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity.  It  may  be  considered 
the  testament  of  the  ancient  Aquitanian  dynasty,  which 
having  sought  refuge  among  the  Basques,  had  willed  to  the 
Spanish  church  all  it  ever  possessed  in  France.  The  gift 
•was  reduced  by  Charles  to  some  estates  in  Spain,  to  which, 
indeed,  he  had  no  great  pretensions. 

§  The  counts  of  Flanders  at  first  bore  this  name  as  well 
as  the  counts  of  Anjou. 

II  Ilistor.  Britann.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  49.  ...  In  corde 
mo  cogitavit  ut  se  regem  faceret  According  to  the  chroni- 
•-Ic-r  he  thought  of  removing  from  their  sees  the  bishops 


in  greater  numbers,  and  the  country  is  reduced 
to  a  desert,  when  one  of  his  successors,  (A.  D. 
937,)  the  heroic  Allan  Barbetorte,  takes  Nantes 
from  them ;  on  which  occasion  he  has  to  cut 
his  way  with  his  sword  through  the  brambles  to 
get  to  the  cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  his  vic- 
tory to  God.  This  time,  however,  the  country 
is  delivered.  The  Northmen  and  the  Germans 
— called  in  by  the  king  against  Brittany — are 
alike  repulsed.  For  the  first  time  Allan  con- 
venes the  states  of  the  countship,  and  the  con- 
test between  him  and  the  king  ends  by  the  re- 
cognition, on  the  part  of  the  latter,  that  every 
serf  who  takes  refuge  in  Brittany  becomes,  by 
that  act  alone,  a  freeman.* 

In  859,  the  lords  had  hindered  the  people 
from  taking  up  arms  against  the  Northmen.'! 
In  864,  Charles  the  Bald  had  forbade  the  bar- 
ons to  build  castles.  A  frr  years  elapse :  cas- 
tles arise  in  every  direction,  and  in  every  direc- 
tion the  barons  arm  their  followers.  The  bar- 
barians begin  to  feel  the  obstacles  that  spring 
up  against  them.  Kobert  the  Strong  falls  in  a 
battle  with  the  Northmen,  near  Brisserte,  (A.  D. 
866.)  His  son  Eudes,  with  better  success, 
defends  Paris  against  them  in  855 ;  and,  sally- 
ing from  the  town,  cuts  his  way  back  to  it 
through  their  cauip.J  They  raise  the  siege, 
and,  attacking  Sens,  fail  there  as  well.  In  891, 
Arnulph,  king  of  Germany,  forces  their  camp 
near  Louvain,  and  drives  them  into  the  Dyle. 
In  933  and  955,  the  Saxon  emperors,  Henry 
the  Fowler,  and  Otho  the  Great,  gain  their  fa- 
mous victories  of  Merseburg  and  Augsburg  over 
the  Hungarians ;  and  about  the  same  period, 
(A.  D.  965—972,)  bishop  Izarn  drives  the  Sara- 
cens out  of  Normandy,  and  William,  viscount 
of  Marseilles,  delivers  Provence  from  them. 

Gradually  the  barbarians  lose  confidence,  and 
sink  into  peace.  Forsaking  their  life  of  pillage, 
they  ask  for  lands  whereon  to  settle.  The 
Northmen  of  the  Loire,  so  terrible  under  the 
aged  Hastings,  who  led  them  as  far  as  Tusca- 
ny, are  repulsed  from  the  shores  of  Britain  by 
king  Alfred.  Thej-  care  not  to  stay  and  die 
there,  like  their  hero,  Regnar  Lodbrog,  in  a 
cavern  swarming  with  serpents,  but  prefer  set- 
tling in  France,  on  the  beautiful  Loire.  Char- 
tres,  Tours,  and  Blois  become  theirs.  Theobald, 
their  chief,  the  progenitor  of  the  house  of  Blois 
and  of  Champagne,  closes  the  Loire  against  new 
invasions,  as  Rad-holf  or  Rollo  presently  will 
the  Seine,  where  to  settles  with  the  consent  of 
the  king  of  France,  Charles  the  Simple  or  the 

nominated  to  them  ty  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  of 
appointing  bishops  of  his  own  choice  in  their  stead,  so  as  to 
ensure  his  own  election  to  the  throne. 

*  See  the  authors  cited  by  Daru,  Hist,  of  Brittany,  i. 

t  Annal.  Berlin,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  74.  Vnl«us  promis 
cuum  inter  Sequanam  et  Ligerim,  inter  se  conjurans  adver- 
sus  Danos  in  Sequana  consistentes.  fortiter  resistit  Sed 
quia  incautA  suscepta  cst  eorum  conjuratio,  a  potentioribus 
nostris  faci!6  interficiuntur. 

$  Annal.  Vedast  ap  Scr.  R.  Fr.  viii.  85.   Nortmanni,  ejns 
rcditum   prsescientes,  accurrerunt  ei  ante  portam  Tarris 
sed    ille,   emisso   equcs  a   dextris   et  sinistris    adversarion 
csedens,  civitatem  iugressus. 


t.  D.  8J8  >       The  Northmen  fnrsnke 
— 89H.    )       their  predatory  habits. 


CAPETS  AND  PLANTAGENETS. 


Origin  of  !L«  CapeU 
and  I'lantagenets. 
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Fool.  He  did  not,  however,  betray  any  folly 
in  attaching  these  Northmen  to  him,  and  giving 
them  the  burdensome  sovereignty  of  Brittany — 
through  which  the  Bretons  and  they  would  mu- 
tually wear  each  other  out.  Eollo  was  baptized, 
and  performing  homage,  not  in  person,  but  by 
deputy — his  representative  managed  so  to  exe- 
cute the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  king's  foot  as 
to  throw  him  on  his  back.*  Such  was  the  in- 
solence of  these  barbarians. 

Thus  the  Northmen  settle  down ;  the  natives 
gather  strength.  France  acquires  consistency, 
and  gradually  shuts  herself  in.  Large  feudal 
seigniories  rise  on  all  her  frontiers,  like  so  ma- 
ny towers  and  she  finds  some  security  in  the 
formation  rf  local  powers — in  parcelling  out  the 
empire,  a  id  breaking  down  unity.  Is  there, 
then,  no  hope  that  that  great  and  noble  unity  of 
our  country,  the  image  of  which,  at  least,  has 
been  shown  us  in  the  Roman  and  Prankish  gov- 
ernment, will  one  day  return  ?  Have  we  ut- 
terly perished  as  a  nation?  Does  there  not 
exist,  in  the  midst  of  France,  some  central 
force  which  allows  of  the  belief  that  the  vari- 
ous members  will  be  again  brought  together, 
and  once  more  form  a  complete  whole? 

If  the  idea  of  unity  is  preserved,  it  is  in  the 
great  ecclesiastical  sees  which  maintain  their 
pretensions  to  the  primacy.  Tours  is  a  centre 
upon  the  Loire;  Reims  forms  one  in  the  north. 
Everywhere,  however,  the  episcopal  power  is 
limited  by  the  feudal.  At  Troyes  and  at  Sois- 
sons  the  count  lords  it  over  the  prelate ;  at 
Cumbrai  and  Lyon  they  hold  divided  power.  It 
is  chiefly  in  the  king's  domains  that  the  bishops 
obtain  or  preserve  the  seigniory  of  their  cities.  1 
Those  of  Laon,  Beauvais,  Noyon,  Chalons-sur-  | 
Marne,  and  of  Langres,  become  peers  of  the 
kingdom ;  as  do  the  metropolitans  of  Sens  and 
Reims — the  first  expelling  the  count,  the  sec- 
ond resisting  him.  The  archbishop  of  Reims, 
the  head  of  the  Gallican  church,  is  long  the 
faithful  support  of  the  Carlovingians;  and  he 
alone  seems  still  to  take  an  interest  in  the  mon- 
archy and  the  family  on  the  throne.t 

This  age-worn  dynasty,  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  bishops,  could  not  rally  France. 
Environed  by  wars  and  by  the  ravages  of  the 
barbarians,  the  kingly  title  must  perforce 
pass  to  one  or  other  of  the  chiefs  who  have  be- 
gun to  arm  the  people;  and  this  chief  is  to 
issue  from  the  central  provinces.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  frontier  are  not  the  men  to  take 
up  and  defend  the  idea  of  unity,  which  is  hate- 
ful to  them.  Independence  is  their  wish. 

The  church  of  Tours  had  constituted  the 
centre  of  the  Merovingian  world.  The  centre 
j>f  the  Carlovingian  wars  against  the  North- 

*  Qnillaum.  Gometic.  1.  il.  c.  IT. 

tWben  Charles  the  Simple  summoned  his  vassals  to 
serve  against  the  Hungarians  in  919,  not  one  obeyed  c^ce^t 
Heriveus,  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  repaired  to  bim 
with  fifteen  hundred  men-at-fcrma.  Frodoari,  1.  >.  c.  14. — 
In  9S5,  Louis  d'Outrenier  conftnnc-d  a'.l  tLd  a.icient  privi- 
leges of  the  church  of  Jleiips ;  Hhi<-.h  w-tre  tguui  confirmed 
by  Lothaire  in  805,  aid.  l&ler.  by  the 


men  and  the  Bretons  is  also  on  the  Loire,  but 
more  to  the  west,  that  is  to  say,  in  Anjou,  close 
by  the  Bretagne  march.  Here  two  families 
arise ;  the  progenitors  of  the  Capets  and  of  the 
Plantagenets,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  ot 
England — both  springing  from  obscure  chiefs 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  defence 
of  their  country. 

The  Plantagenets  refer  their  origin  to  one 
Torthulf  or  Tertul,  of  Rennes  in  Brittany,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chronicle,  a  simple  peasant,  liv- 
ing on  hunting  and  on  the  products  of  forest 
life.  "Charles  the  Bald  named  him  forester 
of  the  forest  of  Nid-de-Herle*  (Thrush's  nest.) 
His  son,  who  was  named  after  him,  was  created 
seneschal  of  Anjou.  His  grandson,  Ingelger.f" 
and  the  Fulks,  his  descendants,  were  the 
scourges  of  Normandy  and  Brittany." 

The  Capets,  likewise,  first  settled  in  Anjou, 
and  appear  to  have  been  Saxon  chiefs  in  the 
service  of  Charles  the  Bald,J  who  trusted  to 
their  first  known  ancestor,  Robert  the  Strong, 
the  defence  of  the  country  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire.  Robert  is  slain  by  Hastings, 
the  leader  of  the  Northmen,  in  the  battle  of 
Brisserte ;  vhile  his  more  successful  son, 
Eudes,  repulses  them  when  they  lay  siege  to 
Paris,  (A.  D.  885,)  and  gains  a  great  victory 
over  them  at  Montfaucon.§  On  the  deposition 
of  Charles  the  Fat,  he  is  chosen  king  of  Franco 
(A.  D.  888.) 

DYNASTIC  EEVOLUTIOX. 

The  alternations  of  this  long  contest  which, 
ii  the  space  of  a  century,  confirmed  the  new 
<!\  nasty  on  the  throne,  have  been  traced  with 
great  perspicacity  by  M.  Augustin  Thierry  in 
his  letters  on  the  History  of  France,  and  I 

*  Gesta  Consulum  Andegav.  c.  1,  2,  ap.  Ser.  R.  Fr.  vii. 
256.  Torquatus  ....  seu  Turtult'as  ....  habitator  ru.-,- 
ticanus  fuit,  ex  copia  silvestri  et  venatico  exercitio  victitans, 
&c.  See,  also,  (ibid.,)  Pactius  Lochiensis,  de  Orig.  Comitum 
Andegavensium. 

t  The  first  forester  of  Flanders  was  called  Ingelram. 

j  Ainioin  de  St.  Fleury,  who  wrote  in  1(J05,  express1)- 
calls  Kotbert  ....  a  man  of  Saxon  race  ....  his  son.i 
were  Eudes  and  Eotbert  Acta  S3.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  P.  ii. 
sec.  iv.  p.  357.  M.  Sismondi  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Alberic  des  Trois  Fontaines,  who  wrote  two  certuries  later, 
was  the  first  to  trace  this  genealogy.  "  Kings  Robert  and 
Eudes  were  sons  of  Robert  the  Strong,  marquis  of  the  race 
of  the  Saxons  ....  but  historians  tell  us  nothing  further 
of  this  race."  Ibid.  2S5. — GuMaum.  do  Jumieges:  "Robert, 
count  of  Anjou,  a  man  of  Saxon  race,  had  two  sons,  Prince 
Eudes  and  Robert,  Eudes'  brother."  Also,  Chron.  de  Strozzi, 
ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  278.— An  anonymous  writer,  author  of  a 
Life  of  Louis  VIII.,  says,  "The  kingdom  passed  from  the 
race  of  Charles  to  that  of  the  counts  of  Paris,  who  were  of 
Saxon  origin." — Helgald,  Life  of  Robert,  c.  i.,  says,  "The 
ausrust  family  of  Robert,  as  he  himself  asserted  in  holy  and 
humble  words,  had  its  origin  in  Ausonia."  (Ausonia — 
should  not  the  reading  be  Saxonia?) — Some  historians  make 
Nenstria  Robert's  birth-place;  others,  Seez,  (Saxia,  civitas 
Saxonum ;)  others  again.  Saisseau,  (Saxiacum.)  See  the 
preface  to  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France. 
All  these  opinions  are  reconciled  and  confirmed  by  their 
very  discrepancies,  on  the  supposition  that  Robert  the  Strong 
descended  from  the  Saxons  settled  in  Neustria,  and,  par- 
ticularly, at  Bayeux.  The  whole  coast  was  called  littut 
Saseonicum  ;  and  the  names  of  Seez,  Saisseu*,  and  of  the 
river  of  See,  &c.,  have  evidently  the  same  origin. 

$  Abbonis  versus  de  Bellus  Paris,  ap.  Scr.  li.  Fr  vii'u  "4 


Exclusion  of  the  family  of 
Charles  the  Great." 


CHARLES  THE  SIMPLE. 


Invasion  of  France 
by  tiwiiuibald. 


cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  borrowing  a 
few  pages  from  his  spirited  narrative.*  The 
question  is  treated  under  one  point  of  view 
only :  but  with  singular  clearness : — • 

"  To  the  revolution  of  888,  there  corresponds 
in  the  exactest  manner  a  movement  of  another 
kind,  which  raises  to  the  throne  a  man  who  is 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  Carlovingian  family. 
This  king — the  first  to  whom  our  history  can 
assign  the  title  of  king  of  France,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  king  of  the  franks,  is  Ode,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  pronunciation  which 
then  began  to  prevail,  Eudes,  son  of  Robert  the 
Strong,  count  of  Anjou.  Elected  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  an  heir  who  was  legitimately  quali- 
fied, Eudes  was  the  national  candidate  of  the 
mixed  population  -which  had  fought  for  fifty 
vears  to  form  a  kingdom  by  itself;  and  from 
his  reign  dates  the  commencement  of  a  second 
series  of  civil  wars,  which,  after  the  struggle  of 
a  century,  terminated  by  the  definitive  exclu- 
sion of  the  family  of  Charles  the  Great.  In 
i'act,  the  French  could  only  regard  this  race, 
which  was  thoroughly  .German,  and  attached 
by  the  ties  of  remembrance  and  of  family  affec- 
tion to  the  countries  of  the  German  tongue — 
as  an  obstacle  to  that  separation,  on  which 
their  independent  existence  had  just  been 
founded. 

"  It  was  not  through  caprice,  but  policy,  that 
the  barons  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Franks  by  ori- 
gin, but  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, violated  the  oath  taken  by  their  ancestors 
to  the  family  of  Pepin,  and  consecrated  king  at 
Compiegne  a  man  of  Saxon  descent.  Charles, 
sin-named  the  Simple  or  the  Foolisht — the  heir 
dispossessed  by  this  election — was  not  slow  to 
justity  his  ex  elusion  from  the  throne  by  placing 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Arnulph,  king 
of  Germany.  '  Not  being  able  to  hold  out,' 
says  an  ancient  historian,  '  against  the  power 
of  Eudes,  he  went,  as  a  suppliant,  to  petition 
the  protection  of  king  Arnulph.  A  public  as- 
sembly was  convened  in  the  city  of  Worms,  to 
which  Charles  repaired ;  and,  after  having 
offered  large  presents  to  Arnulph,  was  invested 
by  him  with  the  sovereignty  Avhose  title  he  had 
assumed.  Commands  were  issued  to  the  counts 
and  bishops  who  dwelt  near  the  Moselle  to 
lend  him  every  aid,  and  to  marshal  him  back  to 
his  kingdom  in  order  that  he  might  be  crowned 
there :  but  all  was  of  no  avail.' 

''The  Carlovingian  party,  though  aided  by 
German  intervention,  did  not  gain  the  day  over 
that  which  may  be  called  the  French  party. 
They  and  their  chief  were  several  times  de- 

*The  only  alteration  which  I  have  Allowed  myself  to 
make,  is  in  the  German  orthography  adopted  by  M.  'Thierry 
for  the  proper  names.  All  trace  of  German  is  almost  en- 
tirely lost  under  the  later  Carlovingians. 

t  Chronic.  Ditmnri.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  119.  Fuit  in  occi- 
duis  partibusquidam  rex  ab  incolis  Karl  Sot,  id  est  Stolid  us, 
ironice  dictus. — Rad.  Glaber,  1.  i.  c.  1,  Ibid.  4.  Carolum  lle- 

betem  cognominatum. — Chronic.  Strozziim.  ibid.  273 

Carolum  Simplivfin. — Chronic.  S.  Masent  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr. 
ix.  8.  Karolus  FoUut.— Kit-hard.  Pictav.  ibid.  2i  Karohis 
Simplex  sive  Stultut. 


feated,  and,  after  each  defeat,  he  placed  him- 
self in  safety  under  cover  of  the  Meuse,  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless, 
Charles  the  Simple,  thanks  to  the  vicinity  of 
German}7,  managed  to  obtain  some  degree  o! 
power  in  the  territory  between  the  Meiise  and 
the  Seine.  A  remains  of  the  old  Gennar 
belief — that  the  Welskes  or  Walloons  were  na 
tural  subjects  of  the  sons  of  the  Franks,  contri- 
buted to  render  this  contention  for  the  throne 
popular  in  all  the  countries  adjoining  the  Rhine. 
Under  pretext  of  supporting  the  rights  of  legi- 
timate royalty,  Swintibald,  natural  son  oi 
Arnulph,  and  king  of  Lorraine,  invaded  the 
French  territory  in  the  year  895.  He  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Laon  Avith  an  army  composed 
of  Lorrains,  Alsacians,  and  Flemings,  but  wa.'j 
soon  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  before  the 
army  of  king  Eudes.  On  the  failure  of  this 
great  attempt  a  kind  of  political  reaction  took 
place  in  the  court  of  Germany,  in  favor  of  him, 
who,  up  to  this  event,  had  been  termed  a 
usurper.  Eudes  was  acknowledged  king  ;* 
and  a  promise  was  given  that  no  further  as- 
sistance should  be  furnished  the  pretender.  In 
fact,  so  long  as  his  opponent  lived,  Charles  ob- 
tained nothing;  but  when  the  death  of  Eiuics 
renewed  the  question  of  a  change  of  dynasty, 
the  Kaisar,  or  emperor,  again  sided  with  the 
descendant  of  the  Frank  kings. 

"  Charles  the  Simple,  received  as  their  king, 
in  898,  by  numbers  of  thos«.  who  had  labored 
to  exclude  him,  reigned  at  fii  st  two-and-twenty 
years  without  any  opposition.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  abandoned  all  his  rights  to 
the  territory  bordering  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  to  the  Norman  chief  Rolf,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  duke,  (A.  D.  91?..)  Later 
still,  the  duchy  of  Normandy  served  to  cover 
the  kingdom  of  France  against  the  attacks  of 
the  German  empire,  and  of  its  Lorraine  or 
Flemish  vassals.  The  first  duke  was  faithful 
to  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  he  had  con- 
tracted with  Charles  the  Simple,  and  supported 
him,  though  feebly  enough,  against  Rodbert,  or 
Robert,  king  Eudes'  brother,  who  was  elected 
to  the  throne  in  922.  His  son,  William  I.,  at 
first  pursued  the  same  policy ;  and  when  the 
hereditary  monarch  was  dethroned  and  impri- 
soned at  Laon,  he  declared  for  him  against 
Radtilf  or  Raoul,  Robert's  brother-in-law,  who 
had  been  elected  and  crowned  king  through 
hate  of  the  Frank  dynasty;  but  some  years 
afterwards,  changing  sides,  he  forsook  the 
cause  of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  King  Raoul.  In  936,  expect- 
in  greater  advantages  from  a  return  to  his 
early  track,  he  lent  an  energetic  assistance  to 
the  return  of  Charles's  son,  Louis,  surnamed 
d'Outremer,  (from  beyond  the  sea.) 

*  Eudes  must  not  be  magnified  into  the  sovereign  of  a 
well-delined  empire,  like  Hugh  the  Great  and  Hugh  Capet 
after  him.  His  kingdom,  or  rather  his  army,  was  a  fl'ic- 
tuating  one.  He  is  a  partisan-chief,  fighting  now  in  the 
north,  now  in  the  southj  in  Flanders  and  in  Aquitaine. 
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"The  new  king:,  to  whom  the  French  party, 
either  through  exhaustion  or  from  motives  of 
prudence,  opposed  no  competitor,  influenced  by 
hereditary  inclination  to  seek  friends  beyond 
the  Rhine,  contracted  a  strict  alliance  with 
Otho,  first  of  that  name,  king  of  Germany,  the 
most  powerful  and  most  ambitious  prince  of  the 
day.  The  barons,  who  entertained  a  great 
aversion  to  the  Teutonic  influence,  were  much 
discontented  with  this  alliance.  The  repre- 
sentative of  this  national  feeling  was  Hugh, 
count  of  Paris,  surnamed  the  Great  from  his 
immense  possessions,  and  who  was  the  most 
powerful  man  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire ; 
&nd,  as  soon  as  their  mutual  distrust  had 
brought  about  a  new  war  between  the  two  par- 
ties, (A.  D.  940,)  who  for  fifty  years  had  been 
arrayed  against  each  other,  Hugh  the  Great, 
though  not  assuming  the  title  of  king,  played 
.'igainst  Louis  d'Outremer  the  same  part  which 
had  been  played  by  Eudes,  Robert,  and  Raoul, 
against  Charles  the  Simple.  His  first  care 
was  to  deprive  the  opposite  faction  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and,  succeeding 
in  this,  he  managed  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
the  German  influence  by  Norman  intervention. 
The  whole  strength  of  Louis  and  the  Frankish 
party  was  dashed  to  pieces,  in  945,  against  the 
little  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  king,  over- 
come in  a  pitched  battle,  was  taken  prisoner, 
together  with  sixteen  of  his  counts,  and  confined 
in  the  tower  of  Rouen,  from  which  he  was 
only  released  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  national  party,  who  imprisoned  him  at 
Laon. 

"In  order  to  cement  the  recent  alliance  be- 
tween this  party  and  the  Normans,  Hugh  the 
Great  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
their  duke.  But  this  confederation  of  the  two 
Gallic  powers  nearest  to  Germany  drew  down 
upon  them  a  coalition  of  the  Teutonic  powers, 
the  chief  of  which  at  this  time  were  king  Otho 
and  the  count  of  Flanders.  The  deliverance 
of  king  Louis  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  the 
war,  but  the  confederates  promised  themselves 
results  of  a  very  different  nature.  Their  aim 
was  to  annihilate  the  Norman  power  by  annex- 
ing the  duchy  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  the 
restoration  of  their  ally,  Louis;  expecting  in 
return  a  large  accession  of  territory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  French  kingdom.*  Under  the 
leading  of  the  king  of  Germany,  they  invaded 
France  in  946.  Otho,  say  the  contemporary 
historians,  advanced  at  the  head  of  thirty-two 
.egions  as  far  as  Reims.  The  national  party, 
which  kept  a  king  in  prison,  and  had  no  king 
at  its  head,  could  not  assemble  sufficient  forces 
to  repulse  the  invaders.  King  Louis  was  re- 
stored to  liberty,  and  the  confederates  advanced 
even  up  to  the  walls  of  Rouen ;  but  this  bril- 
liant campaign  was  attended  by  no  decisive 
result.  Normandy  remained  independent,  and 
the  liberated  monarch  had  no  more  friends  than 

*  Scr.  E.  Fr  viil.  226. 


before.  On  the  contrary,  the  miseries  brought 
in  the  train  of  invasion  were  imputed  to  him; 
and,  soon  threatened  with  a  second  deposition, 
ho  retired  beyond  the  Rhine  to  implore  fresh 
succor.* 

"  In  the  year  948,  a  council  of  the  German 
bishops  met  at  Ingelheim,  by  order  of  king 
Otho,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration,  among 
other  matters,  the  griefs  of  Louis  d'Outremer 
against  Hugh  the  Great  and  his  party.  The 
king  of  the  French  appeared  as  a  supplicant 
before  this  foreign  assembly.  After  the  pope's 
legate  had  announced  the  object  for  which 
the  synod  was  convened,  he  rose  from  his  seat 
by  the  side  of  the  king  of  Germany,  and  spoke 
as  follows : — '  None  of  you  are  ignorant  that 
messengers  from  count  Hugh  and  the  other 
lords  of  France  sought  me  out  in  the  country 
beyond  the  sea  to  invite  me  to  return  to  the 
kingdom  which  was  my  paternal  inheritance. 
I  was  consecrated  and  crowned  by  the  wishes 
and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  the  chiefs, 
and  of  the  army  of  France ;  but,  shortly  after- 
wards, count  Hugh  traitorously  got  possession 
of  my  person,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  me  for 
a  whole  year,  and,  at  last,  I  only  obtained  my 
deliverance  by  putting  in  his  power  the  city  of 
Laon,  the  only  city  of  my  crown  still  faithful 
to  me.  If  there  be  any  one  who  maintains 
that  all  these  misfortunes  which  have  fallen 
upon  me  since  my  accession  to  the  throne, 
have  happened  to  me  through  my  own  fault,  I 
am  ready  to  answer  the  charge  either  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  judgment  of  the  synod,  and  of 
the  king  here  present,  or  in  single  combat.' 
As  may  be  imagined,  neither  pleader  nor  cham- 
pion of  the  opposite  party  presented  himself  to 
submit  a  national  difference  to  the  judgment  ot 
the  emperor  of  the  land  beyond  the  Rhine; 
and  the  council,  transferred  to  Treves  at  the 
instance  of  Leudulf,  the  Caesar's  chaplain  and 
delegate,  pronounced  the  following  sentence : — 
'By  virtue  of  the  apostolical  authority,  we  ex- 
communicate count  Hugh,  king  Louis's  enemy, 
on  account  of  the  ills  of  every  kind  which  he 
has  wrought  upon  him,  until  such  time  as  the 
said  count  repent,  and  give  full  satisfaction  to 
the  legate  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  If  he  re- 
fuse to  submit,  he  will  have  to  proceed  to  Rome 
to  procure  absolution.' 

"  On  the  demise  of  Louis  d'Outremer,  in  the 
year  954,  his  son  Lothaire  succeeded  him  with- 
out any  apparent  opposition.  Two  years  after- 
wards count  Hugh  died,  leaving  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  who  was  named  after  him,  in- 
herited the  countship  of  Paris,  also  called  the 
duchy  of  France.  Before  his  death,  his  father 
had  recommended  him  to  Rickard  or  Richard, 
duke  of  Normandy,  as  to  the  natural  defender 
of  his  family  and  of  his  party.t  This  party 
seemed  to  dumber  until  the  year  980." 

*  Scr.  R.  Fr.  viil.  205. 

t  Kichardo  duci  Mum  nomine  Ilngonetn  commendare 
studuit,  ut  ejus  patrocinio  tutu?,  iuimlcbrum  fraudibus  no* 
curperetur.  Id.  ibid.  '207. 
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This  slumber,  which  M.  Thierry  forgets  to 
explain,  was  nothing  else  than  the  minority  of 
kingLother  and  of  Hugh  Capet,  duke  of  France, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  mothers  Hed- 
wige  and  Gerberge,  both  sisters  of  the  Saxon 
Otho,  king  of  Germany.*  This  powerful  mon- 
arch seems  at  this  time  to  have  governed 
France  through  the  intermediation  of  his  broth- 
er, Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  of  the  Low  Countries.t  These 
relations  account  for  the  Germanic  character 
which  M.  Thierry  notices  in  the  later  Carlo- 
vingians. Louis  d  Outremer,  brought  up  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Lothaire,  the  son  of  a 
Saxon  princess,  naturally  spoke  the  German 
tongue.  The  preponderance  of  Germany  at 
this  period,  and  the  renown  of  Otho,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Hungarians  and  master  of  Italy, 
will  likewise  justify  the  predilection  of  these 
princes  for  the  language  of  the  great  king  of 
his  day.  The  later  Carlovingians  and  first  Ca- 
petians  were  not  a  whit  the  more  warlike  for 
their  consanguinity  with  the  Othos.  Hugh 
Capet  and  his  son  Robert,  princes  devoted  to 
the  Church,  are  little  calculated  to  remind  one 
of  the  adventurous  character  of  Robert  the 
Strong  and  of  Eudes,  their  ancestors,  who  felt 
no  scruple  at  waging  war  with  bishops ;  as,  for 
instance,  against  the  archbishop  of  Reims.J 
But  to  resume  M.  Thierry's  narrative. 

After  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great,  "king 
Lothaire,  abandoning  himself  to  the  impulse  of 
French  feeling,  broke  with  the  German  pow- 
?r-s.  and  endeavored  to  push  the  frontier  of  his 
kingdom  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  Suddenly  in- 
vading the  empire,  he  sojourned  as  conqueror 
in  the  palace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  this  ad- 
venturous expedition,  which  flattered  French 
vanity,  only  served  to  bring  the  Germans,  All- 
mans,  Lorrains,  Flemings,  and  Saxons,  lo  the 
number  of  sixty  thousand,  to  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  where  this  vast  army  chanted  in 
chorus  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Te  Deum.§ 
Their  general,  the  emperor  Otho,  as  it  often 
happens,  was  more  successful  in  invasion  than 
in  retreat.  Defeated  by  the  French  at  the 
passage  of  the  Aisne,  he  was  only  enabled  to 

*  Alberie  Tr.  Font.  ap.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  ix.  66.  "  Louis  d'Ou- 
tremer  married  Gerberge,  sister  of  the  emperor  Oiho.  Duke 
Hugh  the  Great,  seeing  this,  and  in  order  to  be  evpti  with 
him,  and  to  counterba'ance  the  credit  which  Louis  had  ob- 
tained with  Otho,  took  to  wife  the  other  sister,  Hedwige. 
From  these  two  sisters  sprang  the  imperial  race  of  Germany, 
and  the  royal  races  of  France  and  England." 

t  Hedwige  and  Gerberge  both  put  themselves  under  Bru- 
no's protection,  and  he  restored  peace  between  his  nephews. 
Frodoard.  Chronic,  ap.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  viii.  211.  Vita  S.  Bruno- 
vis,  ap.  Scr.  K.  Fr.  ix.  124.— The  two  sisters  visited  Otho 
•vhen  he  cam«  to  A\s,  in  965,  and  never,  says  the  Chroni- 
cles, did  they  experience  the  like  joy.  Chronic.  Turon.  ap. 
Scr.  E.  Fr.  ix.  54. 

J  Frodoard,  1.  iv.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  viii.  15T For 

Odo  besieged  Reims,  committed  immense  slaughter  and 
plundered  the  town,  and  gave  up  the  property  of  the  church 
of  Reims  to  his  followers,  insisting  upon  the  plunder  of  the 
church. 

§  As  many  priests  as  possible  being  brought  together,  he 
ordered  the  AUeluia  te  marlifrum,  &c.  to  be  sung  so  loudly 
that  Huso  and  all  the  Parisians  marvel  thereat.  Scr.  U. 
Vr.  viii.  232. 


regain  the  frontiers  through  the  medium  of  a 
truce  with  king  Lothaire.  According  to  the 
Chronicles,  this  truce,  concluded  against  the 
will  of  the  French  army,  revived  the  quarrel  of 
the  two  parties,  or  rather  supplied  a  new  pre- 
text for  resentments  which  had  not  ceased  to 
exist.* 

"Threatened,  like  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, by  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Cav- 
lovingian  race,  Lothaire  looked  towards  tb.3 
Rhine  for  aid  in  course  of  distress.  He  re- 
signed in  favor  of  the  imperial  court  his  con- 
quests in  Lorraine,  and  all  the  pretensions  ot 
France  over  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  This, 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  seriously  saddened 
the  heart  of  the  lords  of  France.  Never- 
theless, they  did  not  betray  their  discontent  in 
a  hostile  manner.  Instructed  by  the  ill  success 
of  attempts  reiterated  during  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  they  would  undertake  nothing  against 
the  reigning  dynasty  except  sure  of  gaining 
their  end.  King  Lothaire, — to  judge  by  his 
conduct,  more  able  and  active  than  his  two  pre- 
decessors,f — took  a  clear  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position,  and  neglected  no  means  of 
overcoming  them.  In  983,  taking  advantage 
of  Otho's  death,  and  of  the  minority  of  his 
son,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the  peace  which  he 
had  concluded  with  the  empire,  and  again  in- 
vaded Lorraine ;  an  aggression  which  restored 
him  some  of  his  popularity.  Thus,  he  avoided 
any  open  rebellion  until  the  end  of  his  reign. 
Each  day,  however,  his  power  diminished. 
The  power  which  he  lost  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Hugh — the  son  of  Hugh  the  Great — count 
of  the  isle  of  France  and  of  Anjou,  surnamed 
in  the  French  of  the  time  Capet  or  Chapet. 
'  Lothaire,'  writes  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
individuals  of  the  tenth  century,  'is  king  only 
in  name.  Hugh,  without  the  title,  is  king  in 
truth  and  deed.'  "J 

The  German  princes  were  deterred  by  the 
difficulties  of  every  kind  which  opposed  a 
fourth  restoration  of  the  Carlovingians,  (A.  D. 
987,)  and  sent  no  army  to  the  assistance  ot 
Charles,  brother  of  the  last  king  but  one,  and 
holding  the  dukedom  of  Lorraine  of  the  ein- 

*  Pacificatus  est  Lotharius  res  cum  Otbone  rege,  Eemis 
civitate,  contra  voluntatem  Hugonis  et  Hainrici,  fratris  sui, 
et  contra  voluntatem  exercitus  sui.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  viii.  224. 

t  With  regard  to  this  observation  of  M.  Thierry's  we 
may  observe  that  the  Carlovingians  did  not  degenerate  to 
the  same  extreme  as  the  Merovingians.  If  Louis  the  Stam- 
merer were  surnamed  Nihil-fecit,  (Do-Nothing,)  we  must 
bear  in  mind  tliat  he  reigned  only  eighteen  months;  and 
the  Annals  of  Metz  boast  his  mildness  and  his  sense  of  jus- 
tice.— Louis  III.  and  Carloman  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Northmen,  (A.  D.  879.)— Charles  tho  Sot  concluded  an  ad- 
vantageous treaty  with  them,  (A.  n.  911.)  He  defeated  his 
rival  king  Robert,  and  slew  him,  it  is  said,  with  bis  own 
hand.  (Chronic  Tur.  (vp.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  ix.  51.)— Louis  d'On- 
tremer  evinced  a  courase  and  an  activity  which  ought  not 
to  have  drawn  upon  him  the  satirical  proverb — "Dominus 
in  convivio,  rex  in  cubieulo,"  (lord  of  the  feast,  and  king 
of  the  chamber.)  Mirac.  S.  Bened.  ibid.  ix.  140.— Finally, 
as  D.  Vaissette  observes,  the  youth  of  Louis  10  Faineant. 
(the  Sluggard,)  the  shortness  of  his  reign,  and  the  valoi 
which  he  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Reims,  did  not  deserve 
this  surname  of  the  later  Merovingians. 

J  Gerberti  Epist.  ap.  Scr.  E.  Fr.  x.  8S7. 


The  change  of  dynasty  hardly  noticed 


HUGH  CAPET. 


in  the  distant  provinces. 
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pire — who  aspired  to  the  French  throne.  Re- 
jMced  to  the  poor  assistance  of  his  partisans 
within  the  kingdom,  the  utmost  of  Charles's 
success  was  the  gaining  possession  of  Laon, 
where  the  strength  of  the  place  enabled  him  to 
sustain  a  blockade  until  he  was  betrayed  and 
given  up  by  one  of  his  own  party.  Hugh  Ca- 
pet confined  him  in  the  tower  of  Orleans, 
where  he  died.  His  two  sons,  Louis  and 
Charles,  born  in  prison,  and  banished  from 
France  after  their  father's  death,  found  an  asy- 
lum in  Germany,  where  their  connections  and 
family  ties  secured  them  a  welcome. 

"  Although  the  new  king  was  of  a  German 
stock — his  want  of  relationship  with  the  impe- 
rial dynasty,  and  the  very  obscurity  of  his 
origin,  which  could  not  be  traced  beyond  the 
third  generation,  pointed  him  out  as  a  candi- 
date to  the  native  race,  whose  restoration  had 
been  preparing  since  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire. 

"In  our  national  history,  the  accession  of 
the  third  race  far  exceeds  in  importance  that 
of  the  second.  Strictly  speaking,  it  constitute: 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Franks,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  national  monarchy  for  a  gov- 
ernment founded  on  conquest.  Henceforward, 
our  history  is  unmixed,  and  we  follow  and  re- 
cognise the  same  people,  despite  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  manners  and  civilization. 
This  national  identity  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  dynastic  unity  has  for  so  many  ages  rested. 
The  people  seem  to  have  had  a  singular  pre- 
sentiment of  this  long  succession  of  kings,  on 
the  accession  of  the  third  race.  The  report 
ran  that  in  981,  St.  Valery,  whose  relics  Hugh 
Capet,  then  count  of  Paris,  had  just  had  trans- 
lated, appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said — 
'  For  what  thou  hast  done,  thou  and  thy  de- 
scendants shall  be  kings  to  the  seventh  genera- 
tion— that  is  forever.'* 

"This  popular  legend  is  repeated  by  all 
chroniclers  without  exception,  even  by  those 
/ew  who,  disapproving  of  the  change  of  dy- 
nasty, assert  the  cause  of  Hugh  to  be  bad,  anc! 
accuse  him  of  treason  to  his  lord,  and  disobedi- 
ence to  the  decrees  of  the  Church.f  The  be- 
lief was  very  generally  diffused  among  the 
commonalty,  that  the  new  reigning  family  hat 
issued  from  their  own  class ;  nor  was  its  cause 
injured  by  this  belief,  which  prevailed  for  seve- 
ral centuries.''^ 

The  accession  of  a  new  dynasty  was  hardly 

*  Chronic.  Sithien.  ap.  Ser.  It.  Fr.  x.  203. 
t  Acta  SS.  Ord.  8.  Bened.  sec.  v.  p.  557. 
J  Kaoul.  Glaber,  monk  of  Cluny,  who  died  in  104S,  con 
tents  himself  with  saying — "Hugh  Capet  was  the  son  o 
Ilueh  the  Great,  and  grandson  of  Robert  the  Strong;  but 
postpone  relating  his  origin,  because  the  higher  it  is  tracec 
the  obscurer  it  becomes."   L.  i.  c.  2,  np.  Ser.  E.  Fr.  x. — Dante 
tubscribes  to  the  popular  belief  which  refers  the  origin  o 
tie  Capets  to  a  butcher  of  Paris : — 

"Di  me  son  nati  i  Filippi.  i  Luigi, 
Per  cul  novellamente  e  Francia  retta. 
Figliuol  ful  d'  un  benca  io  di  Parigi, 
Qnando  li  regi  antichi  venner  meno. 
Tutti  fuor  ch'un  renduto  in  panni  bigi. 

Purgatorio,  c.  xx.  v.  49, 


noticed  in  the  distant  provinces.*     What  mat- 
er was  it  to  the  lords  of  Gascony,  of  Langue- 
doc,  and  of  Provence,  to  know  whether  he  who 
)ore  towards  the  Seine  the  title  of  king,  was 
;alled  Charles  or  Hugh  Capet? 

For  a  long  time  the  monarch  will  have  little 
more  influence  than  a  duke  or  a  mere  count.  It 
s,  however,  something  for  him  to  be  the  equal 
of  the  great  vassals,  and  for  monarchy  to  have 
descended  from  the  lofty  summit  of  Laon,  and 
to  have  walked  forth  free  from  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  archbishop  of  Reims.f  The  later 
Carlovingians  were  often  at  a  loss  to  make 
head  against  the  pettiest  barons.  The  Capets 
are  powerful  lords,  capable  of  resisting  by 
themselves  the  count  of  Anjou  or  the  count  of 
Poitiers.  They  hold  many  countships  in  their 
own  hands.  Each  accession  to  the  throne  is 
worth  a  new  title  to  them,  as  the  ransom  of 
royalty,  as  the  indemnification  for  the  crown 
which  they  still  forbore  seizing.  Hugh  the 
Great  obtains  from  Louis  IV.  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine 
from  Lothaire. 

Abased  as  the  later  Carlovingians  were,  roy- 
alty was  but  a  name — an  all -but-forgotten  re- 
membrance. Transferred  to  the  Capets,  it  be- 
comes a  hope,  a  living  right,  which  slumbers,  it 
is  true,  but  which,  when  needful,  will  awaken. 
With  the  third  race,  as  with  the  second,  royalty 
was  renewed  by  a  family  of  large  proprietors — 
friendly  to  the  church.  Property  and  the  church, 
the  land  and  God,  form  the  deep  foundations  on 
which  monarchy  will  once  more  rise  and  flourish. 

Arrived  at  the  term  of  the  German  sway  and 
accession  of  French  nationality — let  us  pause  a 
moment.  The  year  1000  draws  nigh — the  great 
and  solemn  epoch  at  which  the  middle  ages  ex- 
pected the  end  of  the  world  to  arrive.  In  truth, 
the  end  did  come.  Let  us  cast  our  looks  back- 
ward. France  has  already  lived  two  ages  o{ 
its  life  as  a  nation. 

In  the  first,  the  races  deposited  themselves 
one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  fertilize  the  Gallic 
soil  with  their  alluvions.  Above  the  Celts  are 
placed  the  Romans,  and,  last  deposit  of  all,  the 

*  A  monk  of  Maillczais  (Poitou)  says  in  his  Chronicle,  (ap. 
Ser.  E.  Fr.  x.  182.)  ....'•  It  was  said  that  king  Robert 
reigned  over  the  Franks." — The  duke  of  Aquitaine,  at  this 
time  (A.  T).  1016)  William  of  Poitiers,  recognised  the  kins  of 
Aries  as  his  sovereign.  See  the  Chronicle  of  Ditmar,  1.  vii. 
ap.  Ser.  R.  Fr.  x.  132. 133. 


who  governed  Louis  the  Stammerer,  (Hincmar.  epist  ap. 
Ser.  R.  Fr.  ix.  254.)  and  who,  as  he  himself  boasted,  made 
Louis  III.  king. — His  successor,  Folk,  was  the  protector  of 
Charles  the  Simple  in  his  minority.  He  crowned  him  in  the 
year  893,  when  he  was  fourteen  yesrs  of  age,  treated  in  his 
name  with  king  Arnulph  and  wl  h  Eudes,  and  at  last  made 
him  king  in  898.  (Chronic.  Sithiens.  ap.  Ser.  R.  Fr.  ix.  72.. 
Frotloard.  I.  iv.  c.  3.  5.)— After  him.  Heriveus,  in  920,  -won 
back  to  their  allegiance  the  royal  vassals  who  had  revolted, 
and  confirmed  the  wavering  monarchv.  (Chronic.  Tur.  ap. 
Ser.  R.  Fr.  ix.  50.— Frodoard.  1.  iv.  c.  15.)  He  came  alone, 
witli  his  retainers,  to  protect  him  against  the  invasion  of  the 
Hungarians.  (Frodoard,  1.  iv.  c.  14.)— Louis  d'Outremer 
made  war  on  Heribert  with  archbishop  Arnold,  to  whom  he 
granted  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  (Alberic.  ap  Ser. 
E.  Fr.  ix.  66.— Frodoard,  1.  iv.  c.  26,  sqq.) 


I  A  Q         Summary  and  sr.rvcy  of  ihe 
preceding  narrative. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


Rationale  of  the  laws  of 
French  history. 


Germans — the  latest  comers  into  the  world. 
Such  are  the  living  elements  and  materials  of 
society. 

In  the  second  age  begins  the  fusion  of  these 
races:  society  seeks  to  settle  down.  France 
would  feign  become  a  social  world ;  but  the 
organization  of  such  a  world  presupposes  fixity 
and  order.  Fixity — that  attachment  to  soil 
and  to  property  which  cannot  be  felt  so  long 
as  the  immigrations  of  new  races  continue — 
scarcely  exist  under  the  Carlovingians,  and  will 
only  be  completely  established  by  the  influence 
of  feudalism. 

Seemingly,  order  and  unity  had  been  attained 
by  the  Romans,  and  by  Charlemagne.  But 
wherefore  were  they  so  evanescent  ?  Because 
they  were  altogether  material  and  external,  con- 
cealing the  utter  disorder  and  obstinate  discord 
of  heterogeneous  elements,  that  had  only  been 
bound  together  by  force.  Under  the  magnifi- 
cent and  deceitful  unity  of  the  Roman  admin- 
istration, more  or  less  revived  by  Charlemagne, 
were  concealed  differences  of  race,  of  language, 
and  of  feeling,  want  of  communication,  mutual 
ignorance,  and  instinctive  antipathies ; — "  mor- 
ti'.a  quinetiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis,  tormenti 
genus," — this  tyrannical  junction  of  antagonist 
natures  was  torture.  Its  agony  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  eagerness  and  violence  with  which 
the  nations  tore  themselves  from  the  empire. 

Matter  tends  to  dispersion ;  spirit  to  unity. 
Matter,  essentially  divisible,  seeks  disunion  and 
discord.  Material  unity  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and,  in  policy,  is  tyranny.  Spirit  alone 
has  the  right  to  effect  union.  It  alone  compre- 
hends, embraces,  and,  to  say  all  in  one  word — 
loves.  As  lias  been  so  well  put  by  the  meta- 
physics of  Christianity — Unity  implies  Power, 
Love,  and  Spirit. 

Unity  must  begin  through  the  spirit — through 
the  Church.  But,  to  enable  it  to  give  unity,  the 
Church  herself  must  become  one.  In  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Carlovingian  world,  the  episcopal 
aristocracy  has  utterly  failed.  It  must  humble 
itself,  learn  subordination,  accept  the  hierarchy, 
and,  to  rise  from  powerlessness  to  strength,  be- 
come the  pontifical  monarchy.  Then,  amidst 
the  dispersion  of  material  things,  will  appear 
the  invisible  unity  of  mutual  understanding,  the 
only  real  unity — that  of  minds  and  of  wills. 
Then  will  feudalism,  apparently  a  chaos,  con- 


tain a  substantial  and  potent  harmony,  whereas 
in  the  pompous  deceit  of  imperial  unity  lurked 
anarchy  alone. 

AVaiting  the  advent  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
breath  of  God  from  on  high — matter  is  dis- 
persed towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
Division  is  subdivided  ;  the  grain  of  sand  seeks 
to  part  into  atoms.  Men  abjure,  and  curse, 
and  refuse  to  know  one  another.  Each  asks, 
'Who  is  my  brother?'  and  becomes  fixed  by 
isolating  himself.  One  will  perch  with  the 
eagle;  another  will  intrench  himself  behind 
the  torrent.  Soon,  man  no  longer  knows 
whether  there  exists  a  world  beyond  his  can- 
ton, or  his  valley.  He  takes  root,  and  strikes 
into  the  earth — "  pes,  modo  tarn  velox,  pigris 
radicibus,  hseret."  But  lately,  he  classified 
himself,  and  would  be  judged  by  the  law  pe- 
culiar to  his  race — Burgundian,  Lombard,  01 
Gothic.  Man  was  a  person,  the  law  personal. 
Now,  man  becomes  land — the  law  is  territo- 
rial. Jurisprudence  becomes  a  matter  of  geo- 
graphy. _ 

At  this  stage,  nature  takes  upon  herself  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  men.  They  fight;  she 
divides.  At  first,  she  tries  her  strength,  and 
maps  out  kingdoms  on  the  empire  with  bold 
and  free  strokes.  The  basins  of  the  Seine  and 
Loire,  those  of  the  Mense,  the  Sa6ne,  and  th< 
Rhone — here  are  four  kingdoms;  they  onlj 
want  names ;  you  can  call  them,  if  you  so  will, 
the  kingdoms  of  France,  of  Lorraine,  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  of  Provence.  It  is  sought  to  unite 
them.  Far  from  it ;  they  divide  themselves. 
Rivers  and  mountains  enter  their  protest  against 
unity.  Division  triumphs :  each  point  of  space 
asserts  its  independence.  The  valley  becomes 
a  kingdom ;  the  mountain  a  kingdom. 

History  should  obey  this  movement,  disperse 
herself  as  well,  and  trace  on  every  point  where 
they  arise  all  the  feudal  dynasties.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  disentangle  this  vast  subject,  by 
clearly  defining  the  original  characters  of  the 
provinces  in  which  these  dynasties  have  come 
to  land.  In  its  historical  development,  each 
was  clearly  modified  by  the  different  influence 
of  its  respective  soil  and  climate.  Liberty  is 
potent  in  civilized  ages,  nature  in  barbarous 
ones.  In  these  the  accidents  of  locality  are  all- 
powerful  as  the  laws  of  fate ;  and  mere  geo- 
graphy becomes  a  history. 


Geography  the  foundation 
of  history. 


PICTURE  OF  FRANCE. 


General  view  of  the  country. 


BOOK  THE  THIED. 


PICTURE    OF    FRANCE. 


'HE  history  of  France  begins  with  the  French 
.'anguage.  Language  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  nationality.  The  earliest  monument  of  our 
.anguage  is  the  oath  dictated  by  Charles  the 
Bald  to  his  brother,  at  the  treaty  of  843.*  In 
the  half  century  following,  the  different  coun- 
tries of  France,  up  to  that  time  confounded  in  a 
vague  and  obscure  unity,  assume  distinctive 
characters  from  the  feudal  dynasties  established 
in  them.  Their  population,  so  long  floating  and 
unsettled,  is  fixed  and  seated.  We  know  where 
are  the  respective  people  of  each :  and  at  the 
same  time  that  they  all  begin  to  exist  and  act 
apart,  they  gradually  acquire  a  voice:  each 
has  its  history,  which  each  relates  for  itself. 

Through  the  infinite  variety  of  the  feudal 
world,  and  the  multiplicity  of  objects  with 
which  it  at  first  distracts  the  eye  and  the  at- 
tention, France  nevertheless  stands  manifest. 
For  the  first,  time  she  displays  herself  under  her 
geographic  form.  When  the  wind  dissipates 
the  vain  and  fantastic  fog  with  which  the 
German  empire  had  covered  and  obscured 
c-voiy  thing,  the  country  comes  out  into  full 
light,  with  nil  its  local  differences  defined  by  its 
mountains  and  its  rivers.  The  political  corre- 
spond with  the  physical  divisions.  Far  from 
there  having  been,  as  is  commonly  stated,  con- 
fusion and  chaos,  all  was  order — inevitable  and 
fated  regularity.  Strange  !t  our  eighty-six  de- 
partments correspond,  or  very  nearly  so,  with 
the  eighty-six  districts  of  the  Capitularies, 
whence  sprang  most  of  the  feudal  sovereign- 
ties ;  and  the  resolution  which  gave  the  death- 
blow to  feudalism  was  fain  to  imitate  it. 

The  true  starting-point  of  our  history  is  a 
political  division  of  France,  founded  on  its 
natural  and  physical  division.  At  first  history 
is  altogether  geography.  It  ig  impossible  to 
describe  the  feudal  or  the  provincial  period, 
(the  latter  epithet  is  equally  characteristic,) 
without  first  tracing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
provinces.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  define  the 
geographical  form  of  these  different  countries. 
They  are  to  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  their 
fruits  alone — I  mean  by  the  men  and  the  events 
of  their  history.  From  the  point  of  view 
where  we  are  about  to  place  ourselves,  we 
shall  predict  what  each  of  them  will  do  and 
produce ;  we  shall  indicate  to  them  their 
destiny,  and  dower  them  in  the  cradle. 


»Seep.  131. 

tBer.  K.  Fr.  vii.  6t6,  G17.     Capital,  anni  S53.— See,  also, 
Guizot,  Cuurs  of  iSiS.  t.  iii.  \,  27. 


And  first,  let  us  view  France  in  its  whole, 
that  we  may  see  how  it  will  divide  of  itself. 

Let  us  ascend  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Vosges,  or,  if  you  choose,  let  us  seat  our- 
selves on  the  Jura — our  back  to  the  Alps. 
Could  our  sight  take  in  an  horizon  of  three  hun- 
dred leagues,  we  should  distinguish  an  undula- 
ting line,  extending  from  the  wood-crowned 
hills  of  Luxembourg  and  of  Ardennes  to  the 
balloon -shaped  hills  of  the  Vosges,  and  thence 
along  the  viny  slopes  of  Burgundy  to  the  vol- 
canic crags  of  the  Cevennes,  and  to  the  vast 
wall  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  line  marks  tha  great 
water-shed.  On  its  western  side  descend  to  the 
ocean  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne ; 
on  the  other,  the  Mouse  flows  to  the  north,  the 
Sa6ne  and  Rhone  to  the  south.  In  the  dis- 
tance are  two  continental  islands,  as  it  were — 
Brittany,  low  and  rugged,  of  quartz  and  granite 
only,  a  huge  shoal  placed  at  the  angle  of  France 
to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  current  of  the 
strait;  and  Auvergne,  green  and  rude,  a  vast 
extinct  fire,  with  its  forty  volcanoes. 

The  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Garonne, 
notwithstanding  their  importance,  are  only  sec- 
ondary. In  the  north  alone  life  exists  in  the 
fulness  of  strength  ;  and  in  it  was  Avrought  the 
great  movement  of  the  nations.  In  ancient 
times  there  set  a  current  of  races  from  Ger- 
many into  France ;  the  grand  political  struggle 
of  modern  times  has  lain  between  France  and 
England.  These  two  nations  are  placed  facing 
each  other,  as  if  to  invite  to  contest.  On  their 
most  important  sides  the  two  countries  slope  to- 
wards each  other,  or  you  may  say  that  they 
form  but  one  valley,  of  which  the  Straits  of 
Dover  are  the  bottom.  On  this  side  are  the 
Seine  and  Paris ;  on  that,  London  and  the 
Thames.  But  England  presents  to  France  that 
portion  of  her  which  is  German — keeping  be- 
hind her  the  Celts  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. France,  on  the  contrary,  backed  by  her 
Germanic  provinces,  (Lorraine  and  Alsace,)  op- 
poses her  Celtic  front  to  England.  Each  coun- 
try views  the  other  on  its  most  hostile  side. 

Germany  is  not  opposed  to  France,  but  rather 
lies  parallel  with  her.  Like  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  and  Oder  run  into 
the  northern  seas.  Besides,  German  France 
sympathizes  with  Germany,  her  parent.  As  for 
Roman  and  Iberian  France,  notwithstanding  the 
splendor  of  Marseilles  and  of  Bordeaux,  she 
only  faces  the  old  world  of  Africa  and  of  Italy, 
or  else  the  vague  abyss  of  ocean.  From  Spain 
we  are  severed  by  the  Pyrenees  even  more 
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completely  than  she  is  by  the  sea  from  Africa. 
Rising  above  the  region  of  rain  and  of  the  low- 
er clouds  to  the  par  of  Venasque,  and  prolong- 
ing our  view  over  Spain,  we  see  that  there 
Europe  ends.  A  new  world  opens ;  before  us 
is  the  blazing  sun  of  Africa ;  behind,  a  fog  un- 
dulating with  a  constant  wind. 
•  Looking  at  France  in  its  latitude,  its  zones 
are  at  once  discriminated  by  their  products. 
In  the  north  are  the  low  and  rich  plains  of  Bel- 
gium and  of  Flanders,  with  their  fields  of  flax, 
hops,  and  of  colewort,  and  the  bitter  northern 
vine.  From  Reims  to  the  Moselle  begins  the 
region  of  the  true  vine  and  of  wine;  all  spirit 
in  Champagne,  and  good  and  warm  in  Bur- 
gundy, it  grows  heavier  and  duller  in  Langue- 
doc,  to  awaken  again  at  Bordeaux.  The  mul- 
berry and  the  olive  appear  at  Montauban ;  but 
these  delicate  children  of  the  south  are  ever 
exposed  to  risk  in  the  unequal  climate  of 
France.*  Longitudinally,  the  zones  are  not 
less  distinct.  We  shall  presently  see  the  in- 
timate relations  which  connect,  as  in  one  long 
belt,  the  frontier  provinces  of  Ardennes,  of  Lor- 
raine, of  Franche-Compte,  and  of  Dauphiny. 
The  oceanic  zone,  formed  on  the  one  hand  by 

*  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Agricultural  tour  through  France, 
says,  (vol.  i.  p.  293,)  "France  admits  a  division  into  three 
capital  parts;  1st,  of  vines;  2dly,  of  maize;  Sdly,  of  olives— 
which  plants  give  the  three  districts  of,  1st,  the  northern, 
where  vines  are  not  planted ;  2dly,  the  central,  in  which 
maize  is  not  planted  ;  Sdly,  the  south,  in  which  olives,  mul- 
berries, vines,  and  maize  are  all  found.  The  line  of  separa- 
tion between  vines  and  no  vines,  as  I  observed  myself,  is  at 
Coucy,  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Soissons;  at  Clermont,  in 
the  Beauvoisois;  at  Beaumont,  in  Maine;  and  Herbignae, 
near  Guerande,  in  Bretagne."  This  limitation,  though  per- 
haps too  rigorous,  is,  generally  speaking,  exact. 

The  following  account  of  the  importations  by  which  the 
vegetable  kingdom  has  been  enriched  in  France,  gives  a 
high  idea  of  the  infinite  variety  of  soil  and  of  climate  that 
distinguishes  our  country: — 

"Charlemagne's  orchard  at  Paris  was  considered  unique 
from  its  containing  apple  and  pear  trees,  the  walnut,  service- 
trees,  and  chestnuts.  The  potato,  now  the  staple  food  of  a 
large  part  of  our  population,  was  not  brought  to  us  from 
Peru  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are  in- 
debted to  St.  Louis  for  the  inodorous  ranunculus  of  the 
plains  of  Syria.  Ambassadors  had  to  employ  their  influence 
to  procure  France  the  garden  ranunculus.  Provins  is  in- 
debted for  her  gardens  of  roses  to  the  trouveur  Thibaut, 
count  of  Champagne  and  of  Brie,  joining  the  crusades. 
Constantinople  supplied  us  with  the  horse-chestnut  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  long  envied 
Turkey  the  tulip,  of  which  we  now  possess  nine  hundred 
species,  of  greater  beauty  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
The  elm  was  hardly  known  in  France  before  the  time  of 
Francis  the  First;  nor  the  artichoke  before  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  mulberry  was  not  planted  here  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century.  Fontainebleau  is  indebted 
for  its  delicious  chassela*  (a  species  of  grape)  to  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  We  have  fetched  the  weeping-willow  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Babylon;  the  acacia,  from  Virginia;  the 
black-ash  and  the  llgnnm-vlUe,  from  Canada;  the  marvel- 
of-Peru,  from  Mexico ;  the  sun-flower,  from  the  Cordilleras ; 
mignionette,  from  Etrypt;  Indian-corn,  from  Guinea;  the 
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Siberia:  the  balsamine,  from  India:  the  tuberose,  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon  ;  the  barberry  and  the  cauliflower,  from  the 
East;  horse-radish,  from  China;  rhubarb,  from  Tartary; 


Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Normandy,  and  on 
the  other,  by  Poitou  and  Guienne,  would  float 
at  its  immense  length,  were  it  not  bound 
tightly  round  the  middle  by  the  hard  knot  ol 
Brittany. 

*  It  has  been  said,  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre 
are  one  city,  of  which  the  Seine  is  the  high 
street.     Betake  yourself  to  the  south  of  this 
magnificent  street,  where  castles  join  castles, 
villages  join  villages.      Pass  from  the  lower 
Seine  to  Calvados,  and  from  Calvados  to  the 
Channel — whatever  be  the  richness  and  fertility 
of  the  country,  the  towns  become  fewer,  arable 
decreases,  pasture  increases.      The  aspect  ol 
the  country  is  serious ;  it  soon  becomes  wild 
and  gloomy.     To  the  lofty  castles  of  Norman- 
dy succeed  the  humble  manor-houses  of  the 
Bretons.     The  costume  seems  to  follow  the 
change  of  architecture.     The  triumphal  bonnet 
of  the  women  of  Caux,  which  bespeaks  so  fitly 
the  daughters  of  the  conquerors  of  England, 
widens  out  towards  Caen,  grows  flat  at  Ville- 
Dieu,  divides  and  figures  in  the  wind  at  St. 
Malo;  sometimes  like  the  sails  of  a  mill,  at 
others  like  those  of  a  ship.     On  another  side, 
dresses  of  skins  begin  at  Laval.     The  increas- 
ing density  of  the  forests,  the  solitude  of  La 
Trappe — where   the    monks  lead   together   a 
savage  life — the  expressive  names  of  the  towns 
Fougeres  and  Rennes,  (both  signifying  heath 
or  fern,)  the  gray  waters  of  the  Mayenne  and 
the  Villaine — all  announce  the  wildness  of  the 
country. 

"  It  is  here,  however,  that  we  wish  to  begin 
our  study  of  France.  The  Celtic  province,  the 
eldest  born  of  the  monarchy,  claims  our  first 
glance.  Hence  we  will  pass  on  to  the  old 
rivals  of  the  Celts,  the  Basques  and  the  Iberi- 
ans, not  less  obstinate  in  their  mountains  than 
the  Celt  in  his  heaths  and  marshes.  Then  we 
may  proceed  to  the  countries  blended  and  con- 
founded by  the  Roman  and  German  conquests. 
We  shall  thus  have  studied  geography  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  have  travelled  at  once  in 
space  and  in  time. 

*  Brittany,  poor  and  hard,  the  resistant  ele- 
ment of  France,  extends  her  fields  of  quartz 
and  of  schistus  from  the  slate-quarries  of  Cha- 
teaulin,  near    Brest,    to  the  slate-quarries  of 
Angers.     This  is  her  extent,  geologically  speak- 
ing.    However,  from  Angers  to  Reunes,  the 
country  is  a  debatedble  land,  a  border  like  that 
between  England  and  Scotland,  which  early 
escaped  from  Brittany.     The  Breton  tongue 
does  not  even  begin  at  Rennes,  but  about  El  ven, . 
Pontivy,  Loudeac,  and  Ch&telaudren.  Thence, 
as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  true  Brittany — 
Breton  Brittany,    (Bretagne   bretonnante,)  a 
country  which  has  become  altogether  foreign 
from  ours,  exactly  because  it  has  remained  too 
faithful  to  our  primitive  condition,  the  more 
unlike  the  French  that  it  is  like  the  Gaul,  and 
which  would  have  slipped  from  us  more  than 
once,  had  we  not  held  it  grasped,  as  if  in  a  vice, 
between  four  French  cities  of  rough  and  de- 
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:isive  character,  Nantes  and  St.  Malo,  Rennes 
and  Brest. 

i-  And  yet  this  poor  old  province  lias  saved  us 
more  than  once.  Often  when  our  country  has 
been  held  at  bay  and  been  at  the  point  of  de- 
spair, Breton  heads  and  breasts  have  been 
found  harder  than  the  stranger's  sword.  When 
the  Northmen  were  ravaging  with  impunity 
our  coasts  and  rivers,  the  Breton,  Nomenoe, 
was  the  first  to  resist.  The  English  were  re-, 
pulsed  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Daguesclin ; 
iu  the  fifteenth,  by  Richemont ;  and,  in  the 
seventeenth,  were  chased  through  every  sea 
by  Duguay-Trouin.  The  wars  of  religious  and 
those  of  political  liberty  present  no  more  purely 
:uul  innocently  glorious  names  than  Lanoue's, 
and  that  of  Latour  d'Auvergne,  the  first  grena- 
dier of  the  republic.  The  story  runs,  that  it 
was  a  native  of  Nantes  who  uttered  the  last 
exclamation  heardat  Waterloo — "  The  guard 
dies,  but  does  not  surrender  /" 
uThe  Breton  character  is  that  of  untameable 
resistance,  and  of  blind,  obstinate,  intrepid  op- 
position— for  instance,  Mjpreau,  the  opponent 
of  Bonaparte.  In  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
literature,  this  character  is  still  more  plainly 
evidenced.  The  Breton,  Pelagius,  who  infused 
stoicism  into  Christianity,  and  was  the  first 
churchman  who  uplifted  his  voice  in  behalf  of 
human  liberty,*  was  succeeded  by  the  Breton 
Abelard,  and  the  Breton  Descartes.  Each  of 
these  three  gave  the  impetus  to  the  philosophy 
of  his  own  age.  However,  Descartes'  disdain 
of  facts,  and  contempt  for  history  and  lan- 
guages, clearly  show  that  this  independent 
genius,  who  founded  psychology,  and  doubled 
the  sphere  of  mathematics,  was  rather  vigorous 
than  comprehensive.f 

--This  spirit  of  opposition,  which  is  natural  to 
Brittany,  manifested  itself  in  the  last  century 
and  in  ours,  by  two  apparently  contradictory 
facts.  The  same  part  of  Brittany  (St.  Malo, 
Dinan,  and  St.  Brieuc)  which,  in  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth's day,  produced  the  unbelievers  Duclos, 
Maupertui?,  and  Lametrie,  has  given  birth  in 
our  own  time  to  the  poet  and  to  the  orator  of  Ca- 
tholicism, to  Chateaubriand  and  to  LaMennais. 
'•  Now,  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  country. 

At  its  two  gates,  Bretagne  has  two  forests — 
the  Norman  Bocage,  and  the  Vendean  Bocage ; 
and  two  cities — St.  Malo  and  Nantes,  the  one 
the  city  of  privateers,  the  other  of  Guineamen.f 

*  See  above,  book  i.  c.  8. 

t  He  saw  far.  straight  before  him,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  the  left ;  and  the  first  result  of  that  idealism  which 
seemed  to  give  all  to  man,  was,  as  all  know,  the  annihila- 
tion of  man  in  the  dream  of  Malebranche  and  the  panthe- 
ism of  Spinoza. 

$  I  here  state  two  facts.  But  how  much  ought  to  be  added 
to  do  justice  to  these  two  heroic  towns,  and  to  pay  them  th< 
uebt  due  from  France! 

There  are  other  original  features  of  Nantes,  worthy  ol 
notice — the  uninterrupted  handing  down  of  businesses  from 
father  to  son,  their  slowly  and  honorably  acquired  fortunes, 
Mieir  household  economy,  and  the  strength  of  family  ties 
Tncy  are  somewhat  strict  in  business,  from  a  desire  to  meet 
their  engagements.  Young  folk  there  have  their  eye  on 
each  other;  the  morals  of  Nantes  are  superior  to  those'of 
any  other  sea-port. 


St.  Malo  is  of  singularly  ngly  and  sinister  ap- 
pearance ;  and  there  is  in  it,  besides,  something 
fantastical,  observable  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula  as  well,  whether  in  costume,  in  pic- 
tures, or  in  monuments.*  It  is  a  small,  weal- 
thy, sombre,  and  melancholy  spot — the  home 
of  vultures  and  of  ospreys ;  by  turns,  as  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  a  peninsula*  and  an  island, 
and  bordered  with  foul  and  fetid  shoals  where 
the  seaweed  rots  at  will.  In  the  distance,  is  a 
coast  of  white,  angular  rocks,  cut  sheer  as  if 
with  a  razor.  War  is  the  harvest  of  St.  Malo 
— they  know  no  more  delightful  holiday.  To 
feel  this,  one  should  have  seen  them  on  their 
black  walls  with  their  telescopes,  which  already 
brooded  over  the  ocean,  when,  no  long  time 
since,  they  were  filled  with  hopes  of  running 
down  the  vessels  of  the  Hollander.f 
••'  At  its  other  extremity  lies  Brest,  our  great 
military  port — planned  by  Richelieu,  created  by 
Louis  XIV. ;  fort,  arsenal,  and  bagnio,  cannon 
and  ships,  armies  and  millions,  the  strength  of 
France  amassed  at  one  end  of  France — and  all 
this  in  a  contracted  harbor,  where  one  is  pent 
up  and  stifled  between  two  mountains,  covered 
with  immense  buildings.  The  entrance  into 
the  port  is  like  passing  into  a  small  boat  between 
two  lofty  vessels — the  heavy  masses  seem 
about  to  close  upon  and  crush  you.  Your  gene- 
ral impression  is  grand,  but  painful.  You  see 
a  prodigious  effort  of  strength,  at  once  a  de- 
fiance to  England  and  to  nature.  You  every- 
where are  conscious  of  .the  effort,  and  so  are 
you  of  the  air  of  the  Bagnio,  and  of  the  galley- 
slave's  chain.  It  is  precisely  at  the  point  on 
which  the  sea,  escaping  from  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  dashes  with  its  utmost  fury,  that  Ave 
have  pitched  our  great  naval  arsenal.  Certes, 
it  is  well  guarded.  I  saw  a  thousand  cannon 
there.J  All  entrance  is  barred;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  port  is  not  to  be  left  at  pleasure. 
More  than  one  vessel  has  been  lost  in  Brest 
channel.§  The  whole  coast  is  a  grave-yard. 
Sixty  vessels  are  wrecked  on  it  every  winter.| 
The  sea  is  English  at  heart.  She  loves  not 
France,  but  dashes  our  ships  to  pieces,  and 
blocks  up  our  harbors  with  sand.TT 

*  For  instance,  in  the  steeples,  either  hanging,  or  fash- 
ioned like  houses  of  cards,  or  rising  in  stages  with  heavy 
balustrades,  snch  as  those  of  Treguier  and  Landernau ;  also, 
in  the  tortuous  cathedral  of  Quimper,  whose  choir  runs  the 
wrong  way  with  regard  to  the  nave,  and  in  the  triple  church 
of  Vannes,  &c St.  Malo  has  no  cathedral,  notwith- 
standing its  fine  legends;  respecting  which,  see  the  Acta 
S3.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  ssec.  i.,  and  D.  Morice,  Preuves  de  Tllis- 
toire  de  Bretagne,  t.  i. 

t 1  happened  to  be  at  St.  Malo  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1S81. 

(It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  Europe  be  ever  mad  enough  to 
plunge  again  into  war.  it  will  not  be  base  enough  to  counte- 
nance privateering.  The  merit  of  directing  attention  to  this 
point  is  due  to  the  Spectator  newspaper.)— TRANSLATOR. 

$  In  the  arsenal,  and  not  reckoning  those  in  the  batteries. 

§  For  instance,  the  Kfpublicain,  a  120  gun  ship,  in  1T93. 

1  This  number,  which  1  give  on  the  report  of  natives  ol 
the  place,  is,  perhaps,  exaggerated.  Altogether,  about 
eighty-eight  vessels  are  yearly  lost  on  our  western  toasts, 
between  Dunkirk  and  St  Jean  de  Luz.  Discours  de  !*L 
Arngo,  Moniteur,  Mrrch  23,  1833. 

1  Dieppe,  Havre,  Kocheilfs,  Cette,  &c. 
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Savageness  both  of  man  and 
nature. 
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The  traditions  and  monuments 
of  the  country. 


Nothing  can  be  more  sinister  and  formidable 
than  the  coast  of  Brest ;  it  is  the  extreme  limit, 
the  point,  the  prow  of  the  old  world.  Here  the 
two  enemies,  land  and  sea,  man  and  nature,  are 
faci  to  face.  "When  the  sea  madly  lashes  her- 
self into  fury,  you  should  see  what  monstrous 
waves  she  hurls  on  point  St.  Matthew,  fifty, 
sixty,  eighty  feet  high.  The  spray  is  flung  as 
"ar  as  the  church,  where  mothers  and  sisters 
are  at  prayers.*  And  even  in  those  moments 
of  truce,  when  the  sea  is  silent,  who  has  passed 
along  this  funereal  coast  without  exclaiming  or 
feeling — Tristis  usnue  ad  mortem  !  (the  shadow 
of  death  is  here !) 

^Tis  that  there  is  here  what  is  worse  than 
shoal  or  tempest.  Nature  is  fierce,  man  is 
fierce ;  and  they  seem  to  understand  each  oth- 
er. As  soon  as  the  sea  casts  a  hapless  vessel 
on  the  coast,  man,  Avoman,  and  child  hurry  to 
the  shore,  to  fall  on  their  quarry.  Hope  not  to 
stay  these  wolves.  They  plunder  at  their  ease 
under  the  fire  of  the  coast-guard.f  It  would 
be  something  if  they  always  waited  for  ship- 
wreck, but  it  is  asserted  that  they  often  cause 
it.  Often,  it  is  said,  a  cow,  led  about  with  a 
lighted  lantern  at  its  horns,  has  lured  vessels 
on  the  rocks.  God  alone  knows  the  night- 
scenes  that  then  take  place !  A  man  has  been 
known  to  gnaw  off  a  finger  with  his  teeth,  in 
order  to  get  at  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  a  drown- 
ed woman.J 

v  On  this  coast,  man  is  hard.  The  accursed 
eon  of  creation,  a  true  Cain,  wherefore  should 
he  spare  Abel  ?  Nature  spares  not  him.  Does 
the  wave  spare  him,  when  in  the  fearful  nights 
of  winter  he  roams  the  shoals  to  gather  the 
floating  sea-weed  which  is  to  fertilize  his  sterile 
field — when  the  billow  which  bears  the  plant 
so  often  carries  off"  the  man  ?  Does  it  spare 
him  when  he  tremblingly  glides  beneath  Cape 
Raz,  by  the  red  rocks,  where  the  hell  of  Plo- 
t/off yearns  for  its  prey ;  or  along  Headman's 
Bay,  whose  currents  have  for  so  many  centu- 
ries swept  corpses  with  them  ?  The  Breton 
proverb  says,  "  None  pass  the  Raz  without 
hurt  or  a  fright;"  another,  " Help  me,  great 
God,  at  Cape  Raz, — my  ship  is  so  small,  and 
the  sea  is  so  great  !"§ 

v  Here  nature  expires;  humanity  becomes 
mournful  and  cold.  There  is  no  poetry,  -little 
religion,  and  Christianity  dates  but  from  yes- 
terday. Michel  Noblet  was  the  apostle  of 


*  Goflans,  gotlans, 
Itamentz-nous  nos  marts,  nos  amans. 

(Barks,  barks,  bring  us  back  onr  husbands,  our  lovers.) — 
Apparently,  the  burden  of  a  local  song.— TRANSLATOR. 

t  The  fact  is  vouched  for  by  the  coast-guard  themselves. 
— The  Bretons  seem  to  consider  the  bris  (wreck)  as  a  sort 
of  alluvial  right.  This  terrible  right  of  the  bris  was,  as  is 
well  known,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  of  the  feudal  privi- 
leges. The  viscount  de  Leon,  alluding  to  a  reef,  said,  "  I 
have  a  stone  there  more  precious  than  those  which  enrich 
a  king's  crown." 

1 1  give  the  tradition  of  the  country,  without  guaranty- 
Ing  it.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  rcmaius  of  these  bar- 
Sttrous  customs  are  daily  disappearing. 

§  Voyage  de  Cambry,  t.  ii.  p.  24l-'25". 


Batz  in  1648.*  In  the  islands  of  Sein,  Batz, 
and  Ushant,  the  wedding  festival  itself  is  sad 
and  severe.  The  very  senses  seem  dead  ;  and 
there  is  nor  love,  nor  shame,  nor  jealousy. 
The  girls  unblushingly  make  the  marriage  pro- 
posals.f  Woman  labors  there  harder  than  man. 
and  in  the  Ushant  isles  she  is  taller  and  strong- 
er. She  tills  the  land,  Avhile  the  man  remains 
seated  in  his  boat,  rocked  and  cradled  by  the 
sea,  his  rough  nurse.  The  animals  also  de- 
generate, and  seem  to  change  their  nature. 
Horses  and  rabbits  are  wonderfully  diminutive 
in  these  islands. 

Leat  us  seat  ourselves  on  this  formidable  Cape 
Raz,  upon  this  overhanging  rock,  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  whence  we  descry  seven 
leagues  of  coast-line.  This  is,  in  some  sort, 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Celtic  world.  The  dot 
you  discern  beyond  Deadmaii's  Bay  is  the  isl- 
and of  Sein,  a  desolate,  treeless,  and  all  but 
unsheltered  sand-bank,  the  abode  of  some  poor 
and  compassionate  families,  who  yearly  save 
the  shipwrecked  mariners.  This  island  was 
the  abode  of  the  sacred  virgins  who  gave  the 
Celts  fine  weather  or  shipwreck.  There  they 
celebrated  their  gloomy  and  murderous  orgies ; 
and  the  seamen  heard  with  terror,  far  off  at  sea, 
the  clash  of  barbaric  cymbals.J  This  island  is 
the  traditionary  birth-place  of  Myrddyn,  the 
Merlin  of  the  middle  age.  His  tomb  is  on  the 
other  side  of  Brittany,  in  the  forest  of  Broce- 
liande,  under  the  fatal  stone  where  his  Vyvyan 
has  enchanted  him.  All  these  rocks  around  us 
are  towns  which  have  been  swallowed  up — this 
is  Douarnenez,  that  is,  the  Breton  Sodom ; 
those  two  ravens  you  see,  ever  flying  heavily 
on  the  shore,  are  the  souls  of  king  Grallo  and 
his  daughter ;  and  those  shrill  whistlings,  which 
one  would  take  for  the  voice  of  the  tempest, 
are  the  crierien,  the  ghosts  of  the  shipwrecked 
clamoring  for  burial.§ 

<•-  At  Lanvau,  near  Brest,  there  rises,  as  if  to 
mark  the  limit  of  the  continent,  a  large  un- 
hewn stone.  From  this  spot  as  far  as  Lorient, 
and  from  Lorient  i<gain  as  far  as  Quiberon  and 
Carnae,  you  cannot  walk  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Brittany  without  meeting  at  every  step 
one  of  those  shapeless  monuments  which  are 
called  druidical.  You  often  descry  them  from 
the  road  on  landes  covered  with  briers  and 
thistles.  They  consist  of  huge  low  stones, 
placed  upright,  and  often  a  little  rounded  at 
top ;  or  else  of  a  stone  laid  flat  on  three  or  four 


*  Id.  t  1.  p.  109.  I  give  my  authority.  The  other  facts, 
for  which  I  am  Indebted  to  this  ajjreeaule  work,  have  been 
confirmed  to  me  by  natives. 

t  Id.  t.  ii.  p.  77.— Toland's  Letters,  p.  2,  3.  In  the  Heb- 
rides, and  other  Islands,  the  man  took  the  woman  on  trial 
for  a  year,  when,  if  she  did  not  suit  him,  tie  resigned  her  to 
another,  (Martins'  Hebrides.)  No  very  long  time  since,  the 
peasant  who  wished  to  many  applied  fur  a  wife  to  the  lord 
of  Barra, — the  lords  of  which  had  reigned  over  these  island* 
for  thirty-five  generations.  Solinus  (c.  22)  assorts  that  tho 
king  of  the  Hebrides  takes  no  wives  of  his  own,  but  makoi 
free  with  those  of  his  subjects. 

+  See  above,  book  Ii.  c.  2. 

§  Cambry,  t  ii.  p.  263-264. 


ria  Ker,  tirul  (,'arnac.- 
The  Chouan*. 
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standing  stones.  Whether  we  see  in  them  al- 
tars, tombs,  or  mere  memorials  of  events,  these 
monuments  are  exceedingly  imposing.  Yet  is 
the  impression  they  make  a  saddening  one, 
there  being  something  singularly  repulsive  and 
*ude  in  their  effect.  They  seem  to  be  the  first 
sssays  in  art  of  a  hand  already  intelligent,  but 
as  hard  and  as  little  human  as  the  rock  which 
it  has  fashioned.  Neither  inscription  nor  sign 
is  visible  on  them,  if  we  except  some  marks  un- 
der those  stones  of  Loc  Maria  Ker  that  have 
been  thrown  down,  so  indistinct  as  to  induce 
a  belief  that  they  are  merely  accidental.*  Ques- 
tion the  people  of  the  country,  and  they  will 
briefly  reply  that  they  are  the  houses  of  the 
Torrigans,  the  Courils,  wanton  dwarfs,  who  at 
night  bar  your  road,  and  force  you  to  dance 
with  them  until  you  die  of  fatigue.  In  other 
parts  they  are  fairies,  who,  descending  from 
the  mountains,  spinning,  have  brought  away 
these  rocks  in  their  aprons.f  Those  scattered 
rocks  are  a  whole  wedding  party  petrified. 
One  solitary  stone,  near  Morlaix,  bears  witness 
to  the  miserable  fate  of  a  peasant,  who  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  moon}  for  blasphemy. 
--  Never  shall  1  forget  the  day  on  which  I  set 
out,  early  in  the  morning,  from  Auray,  the  sa- 
cred city  of  the  Chouans,  to  visit  the  great  dru- 
idical  monuments  of  Loc  Maria  Ker,  and  of 
Carnac,  which  are  some  leagues  distant.  The 
first  of  these  villages  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
filthy  and  fetid  river  of  the  Auray.  with  its 
i-ilitnds  of  Horbihan,  outnumbering  the  daysoj 
the  year,  and  looks  across  a  small  bay  to  the 
fitul  shore  of  Quiberon.  There  was  a  fog,  such 
as  envelops  these  coasts  one-half  of  the  year. 
Sorry  bridges  lead  across  the  marshes  ;  at  one 
point  you  meet  with  the  low  and  sombre  manor- 

*  See  the  plates  in  M.  De  Freminville's  work,  and  in  the 
Cours  d'Antiquites  Monumentales  de  la  France  by  M. 
Caumont,  Secretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  who  was  the  first  to  illustrate  this  branch  ol 
national  Archaeology  with  an  intelligent  and  enlightened 
criticism. 

t  This  is  the  form  taken  by  the  legend  in  Anjou.  Trans- 
planted into  the  beautiful  provinces  of  the  Loire,  it  there  as- 
sumes a  soft  and  winning  character,  yet  not  without  gran- 
deur in  ilie  midst  of  its  simplicity. 

:£  This  star  ever  shines  malignantly  on  the  Celts.  To  avert 
its  maleficent  influence,  they  say  toil — ''Thou  hast  found  us 
u  nil,  leave  us  well."  On  the  moon's  rising  they  fall  on  their 
knees,  and  repeat  a  Pater  and  an  Ave,  (Cambry,  t.  iii.  p.  35 ' 
in  many  place*  they  call  her  "our  Lady."  Some  take  ofl 
U.vir  caps  on  first  seeing  the  evening  star.  (Cambry,  t  i. 
p.  193.)— They  also  venerate  lakes  and  fountains,  and  bring 
them  on  certain  days  bread  and  butter.  (Cambry,  t  iii.  p. 
••fo.— See  Depping,  t  i.  p.  76.)— As  late  as  the  year  1798, 
they  solemnly  sang  at  Lesneven  on  New  Year's  Day — GUY- 
NA-XE.  (Cambry,  t  ii.  p.  26.)— In  Anjou  children  used  to 
ask  for  their  New  Year's  gifts  by  saying,  M  A  GUILLANEU, 
(Bodin,  Eecherches  sur  Sanmur:)  and  in  the  Department 
of  Haut-Guienne,  by  crying  GUI-GNE-I.EU.— '-Dr.  Henry 
Bays  that  within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  when  a  party  in 
Orkney  agreed  to  marry,  they  went  to  the  temple  of  the 
moon,  which  was  semicircular,  and  there  the  woman  fell  on 
her  knees  and  invoked  Woden."  (Logan,  vol.  ii.  p.  3tJO.)— 
According  to  M.  Champollion-Figeac,  the  sun's  fete  is  still 
celebrated  in  a  village  of  Danpbine.  (Sur  les  Dialectes  du 
Dauphine.  p.  ll.>-In  the  environs  of  Saumur,  on  Trin- 
ity-day, the  people  used  to  go  out  to  see  Uiree  suni  rise. — 
On  St.  John's  day,  they  went  to  see  the  rising  sun  danof. 
(Bodin,  as  quoted  above.)— The  people  of  Anjou  used  to  call 
the  sun  Lord,  and  the  moon  Lady.  (Id.  Ilecherches  sur 

Anjou,  t  i.  p.  86.) 


house,  with  its  long  avenue  of  oaks — a  feature 
religiously  preserved  in  Brittany;  at  another, 
you  encounter  a  peasant,  who  passes  without 
looking  at  you,  but  he  has  scanned  you  askance 
with  his  night-bird  eye, — a  look  which  explains 
their  famous  war-cry,  and  the  name  of  Chou- 
ans (owls)  given  them  by  the  Huts.*  There  are 
no  houses  on  the  road-side ;  the  peasants  re- 
turn nightly  to  their  villages.  On  every  side 
are  vast  landes,  sadly  set  off  by  purple  heath 
and  gorse ;  the  cultivated  fields  are  white  with 
buckwheat.  The  eye  is  rather  distressed  than 
refreshed  by  this  summer-snow,  and  those  dull 
and  faded-looking  colors — resembling  Ophelia's 
coronet  of  straw  and  flowers.  As  you  proceed 
to  Carnac,  the  country  saddens.  The  plains 
are  all  rock,  with  a  few  black  sheep  browsing 
on  the  flint.  In  the  midst  of  this  multitude  of 
stones,  many  of  which  stand  upright  of  them- 
selves, the  lines  of  Carnac  inspire  no  astonish- 
ment ;  although  there  are  several  hundred 
stones  still  standing,  the  highest  of  which  is 
fourteen  feet.t 

*"  Morbihan  is  sombre  to  look  at,  sombre  in  its 
traditions — a  country  of  old  feuds,  of  pilgrim- 
ages, and  of  civil  war — a  land  of  flint  and  a 
race  of  granite.  There,  all  is  lasting ;  even  time 
passes  more  slowly  than  elsewhere.  The  priests 
there  wield  great  power.  Yet  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  the  people  of  the  West,  the  Bretons 
and  Vendeans,  to  be  deeply  religious.  In  sev- 
eral cantons,  the  saint  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
prayers  runs  the  risk  of  a  severe  scourging.} 
In  Brittany,  as  in  Ireland,  the  Catholic  religion 
is  dear  to  men  as  the  symbol  of  their  national- 
ity, and  the  influence  of  religion  is  in  a  large 
degree  an  affair  of  politics.  An  Irish  priest 
who  should  favor  the  English  party  would  soon 
be  expelled  his  country.§  No  church,  in  the 
middle  ages,  continued  longer  independent  of 
Eome  than  those  of  Ireland  and  of  Brittany. 
For  a  long  time  the  latter  endeavored  to  with- 
draw itself  from  the  primacy  of  Tours,  oppos- 
ing to  it  that  of  D6le. 

"-The  nobles,  as  well  as  the  priests,  are  dear 
to  Brittany  and  La  Vendee,  as  defenders  of  old 
ideas  and  customs.  No  wide  gulf  separated 
the  innumerable  and  poor  nobility  of  Brittany 
from  the  laboring  class.  Some  of  the  feelings 
of  clanship  prevailed  there  too.  Numerous 
peasant  families  considered  themselves  noble ; 
some  traced  their  descent  to  Arthur  and  the 
fairy  Morgana,  and  are  said  to  have  stuck  their 
swords  in  the  ground  to  mark  the  limits  of 
their  fields.  They  would  set  down  covered  be- 
fore their  lord,  to  mark  their  independence.  In 

*  (The  name  given  to  the  Eepnblicans,  from  their  uni- 
form.)— TRANSLATOR. 

t  In  Mr.  O'Higgins's  magnificent  work  (Celtic  Druids,  4to, 
1S29)  the  dimensions  are  greatly  exaggerated.  He  makes 
one  of  the  principal  stones  of  Carnac  four-atid-twenty  feet 
high. 

t  According  to  Cambry,  in  La  Cornoiiaile. — The  Chonans 
have  even  been  known  to  beat  their  chiefs,  and  then  obey 
them  the  moment  after.  I  pledge  myself  to  the  truth  o 
this. 

§  ?ee  Shell's  Sketches. 
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Gradual  decline  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage and  customs. 


BRITTANY. 


Nantes  and  Anders.     Anjou  »nd 
the  Plantagenets. 


several  parts  of  the  province  serf  hood  was  un- 
known. The  domaniers  and  quevaisiers,  how- 
ever hard  their  condition  might  be,  were  per- 
sonally free,  though  the  land  was  in  bondage. 
They  would  stand  up  in  presence  of  the  haugh- 
tiest Rohan,*  and  say,  in  their  solemn  manner 
— Me  so  deuzar  armorig — I,  too,  am  a  Breton. 
A  profound  reflection  has  recently  been  made 
with  regard  to  Vendee,  and  it  is  applicable  to 
Brittany  as  well — "  The  people  are  at  heart 
republicans."1^  Social,  not  political  republi- 
canism, is  here  meant. 

"We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Celtic  race, 
the  most  obstinate  of  the  ancient  world,  made 
some  eiforts  in  later  times  to  prolong  its  na- 
tionality, just  as  it  defended  it  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  required  the  Plantagenets  to  become, 
by  two  marriages,  kings  of  England,  and  dukes 
of  Normandy  and  of  Aquitaine,  before  they 
could  subject  Brittany  to  Anjou,  an  event 
which  did  not  take  place  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  Brittany,  to  escape  them,  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  France,  but  only  after 
the  French  and  English  parties,  the  Blois  and 
the  Montforts,  had  carried  on  the  war  for  a  cen- 
tury longer.  After  the  marriage  of  Anne  of 
Brittany  with  Louis  VII.  had  united  the  pro- 
vince to  the  kingdom,  and  Anne  had  written  on 
the  castle  of  Nantesf  the  old  device  on  the 
castle  of  the  Bourbons — Qui  qu'en  grogne,  tel 
est  mon  plaisir,  (Let  who  will  grumble,  such  is 
my  will) — there  began  the  legal  struggle  of  the 
states,  of  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  its  defence 
of  the  common  law  of  the  country  against  the 
Roman,§  and  the  war  between  provincial  rights 
and  monarchal  centralization.  Sternly  coerced 
by  Louis  XIV., \  the  struggle  recommenced  in 
his  successor's  reign  ;  and  La  Chalotais,  in  his 
dungeon  in  Brest,  wrote  with  a  toothpick  his 
courageous  plea  against  the  Jesuits. 

Resistance  is  now  dying  away,  and  Brittany- 
is  being  gradually  absorbed  into  France.  Its 
language,  undermined  by  the  constant  infiltra- 
tion of  the  French  tongue,  recedes  step  by 
step.lT  Even  th'e  talent  for  poetic  improvisa- 
tion, which  has  endured  so  long  among  the 
Celts  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland,  and  which  is 
not  altogether  lost  among  the  Bretons,  is  be- 
come rare  and  unusual.  Formerly,  when  a  girl 
was  sought  in  marriage,  the  bazvalan**  would 

*  The  pretensions  of  this  family,  which  is  descended  from 
the  Mac  Tiern  of  Leon,  are  well  known.  In  the  sixteenth 


I  am.) 

t  As  stated  in  his  evidence  by  captain  Galleran  at  the 
Nantes  assizes.  October,  1832. 

%  Darn,  Histoire  <le  Bretagne.  t.  ii. 

8  This  point  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

I  See  Madame  de  Sevigne-'s  Letters  from  September  to 
December,  inclusive,  for  the  year  1675.  Great  numbers  were 
r-roken  on  the  wheel,  hung,  or  sent  to  the  galleys.  She  men- 
tions those  things  with  a  carelessness  which  is  painful. 

^  According  to  M.  de  Romieu,  sub-prefect  of  Quimperlc, 
one  may  measure  hnw  many  leagues  the  Breton  tongue  loses 
iu  a  given  number  of  years.  See  this  gentleman's  ingenious 
articles  in  the  Revue  'de  fari-s. 

**  The  bazvalan  was  the  person  deputed  to  ask  girls  in 


sing  stanzas  of  his  own  composition,  to  Avhich 
she  would  respond  ;  but  this  has  now  degene- 
rated into  a  set  form,  learned  by  rote.*  The 
attempts,  rather  bold  than  successful,  which 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  natives  to  revive, 
by  instruction,  the  nationality  of  their  country, 
have  only  been  received  with  laughter.  I  have 
myself  seen  at  T  *  *  *  *,  Le  Brigant's  learned 
friend,  the  aged  M.  D.,  (known  here  only  by 
the  name  of  M.  Systeme.)  The  poor  sof'firy 
old  man,  sunk  in  an  old  armchair,  with  five  or 
six  thousand  volumes  scattered  round,  childless, 
and  without  a  relative  to  care  for  him,  was  dy- 
ing of  fever,  with  an  Irish  grammar  on  one 
side,  and  a  Hebrew  one  on  the  other.  He  ral- 
lied so  as  to  repeat  to  me  some  stanzas  in  the 
Breton  tongue,  of  emphatic  and  monotonous 
rhythm,  which,  however,  was  not  without  its 
charm.  It  touched  me  to  the  heart  to  see  this 
representative  of  Celtic  nationality — this  dying 
champion  of  a  dying  language  and  dying  poetry  .f 

We  may  trace  the  Celtic  world  along  the 
Loire,  as  far  as  the  geological  limits  of  Brittany 
to  the  slate-quarries  of  Angers ;  or  else,  to  the 
great  druiclical  monument  at  Saumur,  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  of  all  that  sHll  exist ;  or  else, 
to  Tours,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Brit- 
tany in  the  middle  ages. 

Nantes  is  a  semi-Bordeaux,  less  showy  and 
more  staid — a  mixture  of  colonial  opulence  and 
Breton  sobriety — standing  civilized  in  the  midst 
of  two  scenes  of  savage  atrocity,  carrying  on 
commerce  in  the  midst  of  two  civil  wars,f  and 
thrown  where  it  stands  as  if  to  break  off  all 
communication.  The  great  Loire  runs  through 
it,  sweeping  with  its  eddies  between  Brittany 
and  La  Vendee — the  river  of  the  Noyades. 
"  What  a  torrent"  wrote  Carrier,  drunk  with 
the  poetry  of  his  crime ;  "  what  a  revolutiona- 
ry torrent  is  this  Loire  /" 

It  was  at  St.  Florent,  at  the  very  spot  mark- 
ed by  the  column  in  honor  of  the  Vendean, 
Bonchamps,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  Bre- 
ton Nomenoe,  the  conqueror  of  the  Northmen, 
had  reared  his  own  statue ;  which  faced  Anjou, 
faced  France,  that  he  looked  upon  as  his  prey.§ 
But  the  day  was  Anjou's.  Its  more  disciplin- 
able  population  was  under  the  sway  of  the  great 
feudal  barons ;  while  Brittany,  with  its  innumer- 
able petty  nobility,  could  carry  on  no  great  war, 
nor  effect  any  great  conquest.  The  black  city 
of  Angers  bears,  not  alone  on  its  vast  castle, 

marriage,  and  was,  usually,  a  tailor,  who  presented  himself 
with  one  stocking  blue,  the  other  white. 

*  I  give  this  and  several  other  facts  on  the  authority  of 
M.  de  Ledan,  bookseller,  of  Morlaix,  and  a  celebrated  anti- 
quarian. Other  details  I  am  indebted  for  to  various  natives 
of  rhe  country,  and,  among  others,  to  M.  de  U.,  jun.,  wlio 
belongs  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Brest. 
I  place  implicit  confidence  iu  the  veracity  of  this  heroic 
young  man. 

t  See  Appendix. 

J  (Those  of  the  League  and  of  the  Revolution  ?  The  bar- 
barons  acts  alluded  to,  seem  to  bo  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  and  the  Noyades.) — TRANSLATOR. 

§  D.  Maurice,  Preuves  de  1'Hist.  de  Bretagne,  t  i.  p.  2TR 
Charles  theBuld,  in  his  turn,  had  one  of  himself  erected  will 
the  face  towards  Brittany. 


Tours  and  the  Loire. 
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and  its  Devil's  Tower,  but  on  its  very  cathedral, ' 
this  feudal  impress.  The  church  of  St.  Mau- 
rice is  crowded,  not  with  saints,  but  with  knights 
armed  cap-a-pie — and  in  its  halting  spires,  the 
one  charged  with  sculpture,  the  other  plain,  is 
typified  the  unfulfilled  destiny  of  Anjou.  De- 
spite its  fine  situation  on  the  triple  stream  of  the 
Maine,  and  close  to  the  Loire — where  one  can 
distinguish  by  their  color  the  waters  flowing 
from  four  provinces,  Angers  is  now  asleep.  It 
is  enough  for  it  to  have  united  for  awhile,  under 
its  Plantagenets,  England,  Normandy,  Brittany, 
and  Aquitaine,  and,  at  a  later  period,  under  the 
good  Rene  and  his  sons,  to  have  possessed, 
contended  for,  or,  at  the  least,  claimed  the 
thrones  of  Naples,  of  Arragon,  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  Provence,  while  his  daughter  Margaret 
supported  the  red  against  the  white  rose,  and 
Lancaster  against  York.  And  here  slumber, 
likewise  to  the  murmurings  of  the  Loire,  the 
cities  of  Saumur  and  of  Tours — the  one,  the 
capital  of  Protestantism — the  other,  that  of 
Catholicism*  in  France — Saumur,  the  little 
kingdom  of  the  Calvinist  preachers,  and  of  the 
aged  Duplessis  Mornay,  in  opposition  to  whom 
their  good  friend,  Henri  IV.,  built  La  Fleche 
for  the  Jesuits.  The  castle  of  Mornay  and  its 
vast  dolmen^  will  always  render  Saumur  of 
historical  import.  And  important  historically, 
though  in  a  different  way,  is  the  good  city  of 
Tours,  with  its  tomb  of  St.  Martin — the  ancient 
asylum,  the  ancient  oracle,  the  Delphi  of  France, 
where  the  Merovingians  came  to  consult  the 
lost  J — the  great  and  lucrative  resort  of  pilgrims, 
for  the  possession  of  which  the  counts  of  Blois 
and  of  Anjou  splintered  so  many  lances.  Mans, 
Angers,  and  the  whole  of  Brittany  were  in- 
cluded in  the  see  of  the  archbishopric  of  Tours. 
The  Capets,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of 
Brittany,  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  archbishops  of 
Mentz,  of  Cologne,  and  of  Compostella  were 
its  canons.  Money  was  coined  here,  as  well 
as  at  Parrs ;  and  here  were  early  manufactured 
the  silks,  the  precious  tissues,  and,  if  it  must 
be  owned,  the  sweetmeats  and  rillettes,  for 
which  Tours  and  Reims — cities  of  priests  and 
of  sensuality — have  been  equally  famous.  But 
the  trade  of  Tours  has  been  injured  by  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Nantes.  Something  may  be  as- 
cribed, too,  to  the  influence  of  the  mild  sun  and 
softening  Loire:  labor  seems  unnatural  in  the 
idle  climate  of  Tours,  of  Blois,  and  of  Chinon, 
in  the  country  of  Rabelais,  and  near  the  tomb 
of  Agnes  Sorel.  Chenonceaux,  Chambord, 
Montbazon,  Langeai,  and  Loches  -  -all  favored 
by  our  kings  or  their  mistresses,  have  their 
several  castles  seated  on  the  Loire.  It  is  the 
country  of  laughter,  and  of  the  far  niente.  The 

*  At  least,  daring  the  Merovingian  era. 

4  it  is  a  kind  ol  artificial  grotto,  forty  feet  Ions,  ten  wide, 
.iid  eight  high,  formed  of  eleven  huge  stones.  This  dolmen, 
which  lies  in  a  valley,  seems  to  answer  to  another  reared 
on  a  hill.  I  have  often  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  druMical 
monuments;  fur  instiinee,  at  Corn  AC. 

;  Se,  at.ovr,  bowk  li.  c.  i. 


verdure  is  fresh  in  August  as  in  May — fruits 
succeed  fruits,  trees  succeed  trees.  Look  into 
the  river  from  the  bank — the  opposite  bank 
seems  hung  in  air,  so  faithfully  is  the  sky 
reflected  by  the  water.  The  sand  glistens  at  the 
bottom  ;  then  comes  the  willow,  bending  down 
to  drink  of  the  stream ;  next  you  see  the  pop- 
lar, the  aspen,  and  the  walnut,  and  then  islands 
floating  in  the  midst  of  islands,  and  beyond, 
tufted  trees,  gently  waving  to  and  fro,  and 
saluting  each  other.  A  soft  and  sensual  coun- 
try !  the  very  spot  to  give  birth  to  the  idea  of 
making  woman  queen  of  the  monasteries,  and 
of  living  under  her  in  a  voluptuous  obedience, 
a  compound  of  love  and  of  holiness.  And 
never  was  abbey  so  splendid  as  that  of  Fonte- 
vrault.*  Five  of  its  churches  still  remain. 
More  than  one  king  desired  to  be  buried  there. 
Even  the  fierce  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  willed 
the  nuns  his  heart,  thinking,  that  murderous 
and  parricidal  as  it  was,  it  would  win  repose  in 
woman's  gentle  hand,  and  sheltered  by  the 
prayers  of  virgins. 

To  find  on  this  Loire  something  less  soft  and 
more  severe,  you  must  proceed  up  it  to  the 
angle  by  which  it  sweeps  round  towards  the 
Seine,  as  far  as  the  serious  Orleans — in  the 
middle  ages,  the  city  of  legists,  afterwards  Cal- 
vinistical,  then  Jansenist,  and  now  a  manufac- 
turing town.  But  I  defer  for  the  present  speak- 
ing of  the  centre  of  France,  in  order  to  hurry 
to  the  South.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Celts  ol 
Brittany,  and  would  now  proceed  to  the  Iberi- 
ans, to  the  Pyrenees. 

Poitou,  which  we  meet  with  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Loire,  facing  Brittany  and  Anjou,  is  a 
country  composed  of  very  different  but  still  dis- 
tinct elements.  Three  distinct  races  occupy 
three  distinct  belts  of  land,  stretching  from 
north  to  south ;  and  hence  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions presented  by  the  history  of  this 
province.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Poitou  is 
the  centre  of  Calvinism,  recruits  the  armies  ot 
Coligni,  and  attempts  to  found  a  protestant  re- 
public. In  our  own  time,  Poitou  originated  the 
Catholic  and  royalist  opposition  of  la  Vendee. 
The  natives  of  the  coast  figure  in  the  former 
attempt ;  those  of  the  Vendean  Bocage  in  the 
latter.  Both,  however,  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  principle,  of  which  republican  Calvinism 
and  royalist  Catholicism  have  been  but  the  form 
— an  indomitable  feeling  of  opposition  to  the 
central  government. 

Poitou  is  the  battle-field  of  the  South  and  of 
the  North.  It  was  near  Poitiers  that  Clovis 
defeated  the  Goths,  that  Charles-Martel  repuls- 
ed the  Saracens,  and  that  the  Anglo-Gascon 
army  of  the  Black  Prince  took  king  John  pris- 
oner. Blending  the  Roman  with  the  common 


*  Kecherches  de  Bodin.— Genoude,  Voyage  en  Anjou  et 
Vendee,  1S21.  At  this  date,  the  remains  of  the  abbey  con- 
sisted of  three  cloisters,  supported  by  columns  and  pilasters, 
of  five  large  churches,  and  several  statues:  among  others, 
that  of  Henry  II.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  tomb  of  hit 
son,  Uichard  Cceur-de-Lion. 
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DEUX  SEVRES. 


Poitou;  its  counts.— Richelieu 
and  Voltaire. 


law,  giving  her  legists  to  the  North  and  her 
troubadours  to  the  South,  Poitou  is  like  its  own 
Helusina,*  a  compound  of  different  natures, 
halt-woman,  half-serpent.  The  myth  could 
have  originated  only  in  a  mixed  country — in.  a 
country  of  mulest  and  of  vipers.f 

This  mixed  and  contradictory  character  has 
hindered  Poitou  from  ever  bringing  any  thing 
to  a  conclusion  ;  but  it  began  every  thing.  The 
old  Koinan  city  of  Poitiers,  now  so  deserted, 
was,  with  Aries  and  Lyons,  the  first  Christian 
school  of  Gaul.  St.  Hilary  shared  the  battles 
of  St.  Athanasius,  in  defence  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  some  respects,  Poitiers  was 
the  cradle  of  our  monarchy  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tianity. From  her  cathedral  shone  during  the 
night  the  column  of  fire  which  guided  Clovis 
against  the  Goths.  The  king  of  France  was 
abbot  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  as  well  as  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours.  The  latter  church,  however, 
less  literary,  but  better  situated,  more  popular, 
and  more  fertile  in  miracles,  prevailed  over  her 
elder  sister.  The  last  light  of  Latin  poetry  had 
shone  at  Poitiers  in  the  person  of  Fortunatu?, 
and  the  aurora  of  modern  literature  dawned 
there  in  the  twelfth  century — William  VII.  is 
the  first  troubadour.  This  William,  excommu- 
nicated for  having  run  away  with  the  viscoun- 
tess of  Chatelleraut,  led,  it  is  said,  a  hundred 
thousand  men  to  the  holy  land,§  but  he  likewise 
took  with  him  a  crowd  of  his  mistresses.J  It 
is  of  him  that  an  old  author  says,  "  He  was  a 
good  troubadour,  a  good  knight,  and  he  travelled 
a  long  time  oter  the  world,  deceiving  the  ladies.'''1 
Poitou  would  seem  to  have  been  at  this  period 
a  country  of  witty  libertines  and  of  freethinkers. 
Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  born  at  Poitiers,  and  after- 
wards its  bishop,  who  was  Abelard's  colleague 
in  the  school  of  Chartres,  taught  with  the  same 
boldness,  was,  like  him,  attacked  by  St.  Ber- 
nard, like  him,  retracted,  but  did  not  persist  in 
his  relapses  like  the  Breton  logician.  Poitevin 
philosophy  is  born  and  dies  with  Gilbert. 

The  political  power  of  Poitou  had  no  better 
fate.  It  began  in  the  ninth  century  with  the 
struggle  maintained  against  Charles  the  Bald 
by  Aymon,  father  of  Eenaud,  count  of  Gasco- 
ny,  and  brother  of  Turpin,  count  of  Angouleme.lT 
This  family  claimed  its  descent  from  the  two 
famous  heroes  of  romance,  St.  William  of  Tou- 
louse, and  Gerard  of  Roussillon,  count  of  Bnr- 


*  See  Appendix. 

t  The  mules  of  Poitou  are  highly  esteemed  throughout 
Auvergne,  Provence.  Languedoc,  and  even  in  Spain.  Sta- 
tist, de  la  Vendee,  by  La  Bretonniere. — The  birth  of  a  mule 
is  hailed  with  more  joy  than  that  of  a  son. — In,  the  district 
nf  Mirabeaii,  a  stallion  ass  will  fetch  as  much  as  3000  francs. 
Pupin,  Statist,  des  Deux-Sevres.  (Dupin  was  prefect  of  the 
Department.) 

$  The  apothecaries  buy  numbers  in  Poitou. — Formerly, 
j.  oitiers  exported  its  vipers  as  far  as  Venice.  La  Breton- 
niere. Dupin. 

§  He  reached  Antioch  with  six  men. 

|  The  bishop  of  Angoul<5me  said  to  him,  "  Reform," — the 
count  replied,  "  When  you  shall  comb  your  hair."  The 
bishop  was  bald. 

^  Singular  enonsh,  the  names  of  the  heroes  and  of  the 
famous  author  of  the  Chronicle  figure  on  the  same  page. 


gundy.  It  was,  indeed,  great  and  powerful; 
and  for  some  time  found  itself  at  the  head  <»1 
the  south.  They  took  the  title  of  dukes  <>l 
Aquitaine,  but  had  too  difficult  a  game  to  play 
with  the  people  of  Brittany  and  of  Anjou,  who 
pressed  them  on  the  north.  The  Angevins  took 
from  them  part  of  Touraine,  Saumur,  Loudun, 
and  turned  them  by  seizing  on  Saintes.  How- 
ever, the  counts  of  Poitou  exhausted  them- 
selves in  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  in  the 
south,  and  especially  over  Auvergne  and  Tou- 
louse, their  great  title  of  dukes  of  Aquitaine. 
They  spent  their  substance  in  distant  expedi- 
tions to  Spain  and  Jerusalem.  Showy  and 
lavish,  these  knightly  troubadours  were  often 
embroiled  with  the  Church  ;  their  light  and  vi- 
olent manners  giving  rise  to  adulteries  and  do- 
mestic tragedies,1  which  have  been  a  world's 
talk.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  countess 
of  Poitiers  had  assassinated  her  rival,  when  the 
jealous  Elinor  of  Guyenne  forced  fair  Rosa- 
mond to  swallow  poison  in  the  labyrinth  where 
her  husband  had  concealed  her. 

Elinor's  sons,  Henry,  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion, 
and  John,  never  knew  Avhether  they  were  Poi- 
tevins  or  English,  Angevins  or  Normans.  This 
internal  strife  of  two  contradictory  natures  is 
figured  in  their  fluctuating  and  stormy  career. 
Henry  III.,  John's  son,  was  governed  by  Poi- 
tevin favorites.  The  civil  wars  to  which  this 
gave  rise  in  England  are  well  known.  Once 
united  with  the  monarchy,  Pcitou,  both  of  the 
marsh  and  of  the  plain,  followed  the  general 
movement  of  France.  Fontenai  supplied  her 
with  great  legists,  with  the  Tiraqueaus,  the 
Beslys,  the  Brissons ;  and  many  a  skilful  cour- 
tier (Thouars,  Mortemar,  Meilleraie,  Mauleon, 
&c.)  issued  from  the  nobility  of  Poitou.  The 
greatest  politician  and  the  most  popular  writer 
of  France  belong  to  eastern  Poitou — Richelieu 
and  Voltaire.  The  last,  who  was  born  at  Pa- 
ris, sprang  from  a  family  belonging  to  Par- 
thenai.* 

But  we  have  not  seen  the  whole  of  the  prov- 
ince. From  the  plateau  of  the  Deux  Sevres 
descend  the  two  rivers  so  named,  the  one  run- 
ning towards  Nantes,  the  other  towards  Niort 
and  Rochelle.  The  two  eccentric  districts 
which  they  traverse,  stand  aloof  from  France. 
The  lower,  a  petty  Holland,!  spreading  itself 
out  in  marshes  and  canals,  faces  only  the  ocean 
and  Rochelle.  Originally,  the  white  city,\  like 

*  According  to  M.  de  Genonde,  there  are  still  some  of  the 
family  of  Arouet  in  the  village  of  St.  Loup,  near  this  town. 

t  The  southern  marsh  is  wholly  a  work  of  art  The  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  was  not  so  much  the  tides,  as  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Sevre. — The  dikes  are  often  threatened 
with  destruction. — The  calaniers  (ihe  occupiers  of  farms 
called  cabanefi)  walk  with  leaping-poles  twelve  feet  long,  in 
order  to  leap  over  the  ditches  and  canals.— The  icet  m<tr>tti, 
beyond  the  dikes,  is  all  the  winter  under  water.  La  Bre- 
tonniere.— Noirmoutiers  is  twelve  feet  below  the  sea  level, 
and  artificial  dikes  occur  throughout  a  tract  eleven  thousand 
toises  in  length. — The  Dutch  drained  the  marsh  of  JLittff 
Poiifiu  by  a  canal,  called  the  Dutchmen's  girdle,  (Ceinturc 
des  Hollandais  )  Staiistiqne  de  Peuchet  et  Chaulaire.  See, 
also,  the  Description  de  la  Vendee  par  M.  Cavoteau,  1813. 

}  This  name  was  given  to  Rochelle  by  the  Eng'ish  from 
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the  black  city, — Rochelle,  like  St.  Malo, — was 
an  asylum  opened  by  the  Church,  for  the  Jews, 
the  serfs,  the  coliberts  of  Poitou.  The  pope 
equally  protected  both*  against  the  barons,  and 
freed  as  they  were  from  tithe  and  tribute,  they 
rapidly  increased.  A  swarm  of  adventurers, 
issuing  from  their  nameless  populace,  opened 
up  the  seas  as  merchants  or  as  pirates:  others 
opened  up  the  court,  and  placed  at  the  service 
of  their  monarchs  their  democratic  genius  and 
hatred  of  the  barons.  Without  going  so  far 
back  as  to  the  serf  Leudastes,  of  the  island  of 
Rhe,  whose  curious  story  has  been  preserved 
to  us  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  may  cite  the 
famous  cardinal  de  Sion,  who  got  the  Swiss  to 
take  up  arms  for  Julius  II.,  and  the  chancellors 
Olivier,  Balue,  and  Doriole — the  first,  under 
Charles  IX.,  the  two  last  under  Louis  XI.,  who 
loved  to  make  use  of  these  intriguers — saving 
that  he  would  lodge  them  afterwards  in  an  iron 
cage. 

For  a  moment,  Rochelle  thought  to  become 
an  Amsterdam,  of  which  Coligui  would  have 
been  the  William  of  Orange.  All  know  the 
two  famous  sieges  it  supported  against  Charles 
IX.  and  Richelieu,  its  numberless  heroic  efforts, 
its  endurance,  and  the  poniard  which  the  mayor 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  for  his 
heart  who  should  speak  of  surrender.  Yet  were 
its  brave  inhabitants  constrained  to  yield,  when 
England,  betraying  the  Protestant  cause  and 
her  own  interest,  suffered  Richelieu  to  block 
up  their  port.  The  remains  of  the  immense 
dik  constructed  for  this  purpose,  are  still  dis- 
tinguishable at  low  tide.  Shut  out  from  the 
sea,  the  amphibious  city  drooped  and  languish- 
ed ;  and,  to  muzzle  her  the  better,  Louis  XIV. 
founded  Rochefort,  a  stone's  throw  from  Ro- 
chelle— the  port  of  the  monarch,  by  the  side  of 
the  port  of  the  people. 

There  was,  however,  a  part  of  Poitou  which 
had  scarcely  figured  in  history,  which  was  but 
little  known,  and  knew  not  itself.  It  was  re- 
vealed by  the  Vendean  war.  The  principal 
and  the  earliest  scene  of  this  fearful  Avar,  which 
kindled  a  conflagration  throughout  the  whole 
west,  was  the  basin  of  the  Sevre,  Nantaise,  the 
sombre  hills  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
the  entire  Vendean  Bocage.  This  said  Vendee, 
which  has  fourteen  rivers,  and  not  one  naviga- 
ble one,t — a  country  lobt  in  its  woods  and 

the  reflection  of  the  light  on  its  rocks  and  downs.  See 
L'Histoire  de  la  Rochelle,  par  le  pere  Arcere,  de  1'Oratoire, 
2  torn.  4to. — For  the  coliberts,  caqueux,  cagots,  gesitaius,  <fcc., 
see  Appendix. 

*  For  the  history  of  St.  Malo,  consult  Daru,  Hist,  de  Bre- 
tagne,  t.  ii.  177 ;  for  that  of  Kochelle,  Father  Arcere's  work 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  notes. — Raymond  Perraue.  a  na- 
tive of  Rochelle,  and  who  became  bishop  and  cardinal,  ob- 
tain.'il  for  the  Rochellers,  in  1502,  bulls  prohibiting  their 
being  tried  by  any  foreign  tribunal. 

+  See  the  Statis.  du  Depart,  de  la  Vienne,  par  le  Prefet 
Cnclion.  an.  x. — As  early  as  1537,  it  was  proposed  to  render 
the  Vienne  navigable  as  far  as  Limoges,  and  then  to  connect 
it  with  the  Correze,  which  falls  into  the  Dordogne  :  it  would 
Imve  communicated  with  Bordeaux  and  Paris  by  the  Loire, 
but  the  Vienne  has  too  many  rocks  to  allow  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking.— The  Clain  might  be  rendered  navigable  as  far 
«*  Poitiers,  so  as  to  continue  the  navigation  of  the  Vienne  ; 


hedges — despite  all  that  has  been  said,  was 
neither  more  religious  nor  more  loyal  than  ma- 
ny other  frontier  provinces  ;*  but  it  clung  to 
its  habits.  These  had  been  but  little  disturbed 
by  the  ancient  monarchy,  with  its  imperfect 
centralization;  but  the  revolution  sought  t<> 
uproot  them,  and  to  bring  over  the  province  at 
once  to  national  unity.  Precipitate,  and  vio- 
lent, and  startling  by  the  sudden  and  hostile 
light  it  threw  upon  every  thing,  it  scared  these 
children  of  the  night.  The  peasants  stood  up, 
heroes.  It  is  a  fact,  that  Cathelineau,  the  car- 
rier, (voiturier,)  was  kneading  his  breadf  when 
he  heard  the  republican  proclamation  read,  lie 
just  washed  his  hands,  and  shouldered  his  gun. 
Each  did  the  same,  and  marched  straight  against 
the  Hues :  and  the  struggle  was  not  man  to 
man,  in  woods  and  in  darkness,  as  with  the 
Chouans  in  Brittany — but  in  masses,  and  in  the 
open  plain.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men 
were  present  at  the  siege  of  Nantes.  The  war 
of  Brittany  is  as  a  warlike,  ballad  of  the  Scot- 
tish border  ;  that  of  La  Vendee,  an  Iliad. 
*'  Proceeding  towards  the  south,  we  shall  pass 
the  sombre  city  of  Saintes,  with  its  beautiful 
plains — the  battle-fields  of  Taillebourg  and  Jar- 
nac — the  grottoes  of  the  Charente,  and  its  vines 
in  the  salt-marshes.  We  must  rapidly  traverse 
the  Limousin — that  lofty,  cold,  rainy  J  country, 
where  so  many  rivers  take  their  rise.  Its  beau- 
tiful granite  hills,  like  semi-globes,  and  its  vast 
chestnut  forests,  maintain  an  honest,  but  heavy 
race,  timid,  and  awkward  through  their  indeci- 
sion ;  as  if  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  sufferings 
inflicted  on  their  country  by  the  long  struggle 
for  its  possession  between  England  and  France. 
Quite  different  with  Lower  Limousin — the  live- 
ly and  quick-witted  character  of  the  Southerns 
is  already  very  striking  there  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  Segurs,  St.  Aulaires,  Noailles,  Venta- 
dours,  Pompadours,  and  especially  of  the  Tu- 
rennes,  will  serve  to  characterize  the  genius  of 
the  men  here — to  indicate  their  attachment  to 
the  central  power,  and  the  profit  to  which  they 

but  Chatelleraut  opposes  it  through  jealousy  of  the  former 
city. — Were  the  Charente  made  navigable  up  to  Civrai,  and 
united  to  the  Clain  by  a  canal,  the  line  would  furnish  a  com- 
munication, in  time  of  war,  between  Rochefort,  the  Loire, 
and  Paris.— See  the  description  of  Upper  Vienne,  by  Texier , 
and  La  Bretonniere's  Vendee. 

*  I  have  already  noticed  captain  Galleran's  remarkable 
observation. — Genoude,  Voyage  en  Vendee,  1821.  observes, 
"The  peasants  still  say,  'In'the  reign  of  M.  Henri,'  (de 
Larochejaquelin.)" — They  named  such  Vendeans  as  were  re- 
publicans patauds,  (curs.)  Speaking  good  French,  they 
called  le  parler  noblat,  (speaking  like  a  nobleman.) — The 
priests  had  scarcely  any  property  in  La  Vendee.  The  whole 
of  the  national  forests,  according  to  La  Bretonniere,  (p.  6,) 
belonged  to  the  count  d'Artois,  or  the  emigrant  nobles; 
only  one,  of  a  hundred  hectares  in  extent,  belonged  to  the 
clergy. 

t  Memoires  de  Madame  Laroehpjaqnelin. — According  to 
the  evidence  of  M.  d'Elbee.  the  real  cause  of  the  Vendean 
insurrection  was  the  levy  of  300,000  men,  ordered  by  the  re- 
public. The  Vendeans  hate  military  service,  which  removes 
them  from  their  homes.  When  a  contingent  was  required 
for  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  guard,  not  a  single  volunteer 
offered.  Cavoleau,  Description  de  la  Vendee,  1S18. 

J  1'iganiol  de  la  Force,  xi.—Boulainvilliers.— There  is  a 
proverb,  "Limousin  will  never  die  of  drought"  Haute- 
Vienne,  par  Texier,  (prefect  of  the  department  in  tSOS,)  p.  8 
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put  it.   That  extraordinary  personage,  cardinal 
Dtibois,  came  from  Brives-la-Gaillarde. 

The  mountains  of  Upper  Limousin  ramify 
with  those  of  Auvergne,  which,  in  their  turn, 
join  the  Cevennes.  Auvergne  is  formed  by  the 
valley  of  the  Ailier,  over  which  towers,  on  the 
west,  the  mass  of  the  Mont-Dor,  which  rises 
between  the  Pic  or  the  Puy-de-Dome  and  the 
group  of  the  Cantal.  It  is  a  vast  extinct  fire — 
the  ashes  now  almost  everywhere  covered  by  a 
rude  and  strong  vegetation.*  The  walnut  strikes 
root  in  the  basaltic  rock,  and  the  corn  sprouts 
out  of  the  pumice.f  Nor  are  the  internal  fires 
so  far  extinguished,  but  that  smoke  still  rises  in 
one  of  the  valleys ;  and  the  etoujfis  of  Mont-Dor  J 
remind  one  of  Solfaterra  and  the  Grotto  del 
Cane.  Built  of  lava,  the  towns  (Clermont,  St. 
Flour,  &c.)  have  a  black,  heavy  look;  but  the 
country  is  beautiful,  whether  you  traverse  the 
vast  and  solitary  meadows  of  the  Cantal  and 
the  Mont-Dor,  to  the  monotonous  sound  of  the 
waterfalls,  or  gaze  upon  the  fertile  Limagne  and 
on  the  Puy-de-Dome.  that  pretty  thimble  seven 
hundred  toises  high,  and  which  is  alternately 
veiled  and  unveiled  by  the  clouds  which  love 
it,  and  can  neither  fly  it  uor  remain  with  it. 
In  fact,  Auvergne  is  buffeted  by  a  constant  but' 
shifting  wind,§  whose  currents  whirl  and  chafe 
with  the  ever-changing  direction  of  its  moun- 
tain valleys.  "With  a  southern  sky,  the  coun- 
try is  cold  ;  you  freeze  on  lava;  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  mountain  district  bury  themselves 
all  the  winter  in  their  stablesj  and  surround 
themselves  with  a  warm  and  thick  atmosphere. 
Laden,  like  the  Limousins,  with  Heaven  knows 
how  many  thick  and  heavy  garments,  they 
may  be  considered  a  southern  race,Y  shiv- 
ering in  the  bleak  north  wind,  and  pinched 
and  stiffened  by  a  foreign  clime.  Their  wine 
is  rough,  their  cheese  bitter** — like  the  rude 
herbage  from  which  it  is  produced.  They  sell, 
too,  their  lava,  their  pumice-stones,  the  pebbles 
of  the  district,tt  and  the  common  fruits  of  the 
country,  which  are  taken  down  the  Ailier  in 
boats.  Red — eminently  the  barbarian  color — 

*  Teticr- Olivier,  pp.  44,  96,  &c. 

tTlie  products  both  of  the  soil  and  of  manufactures  are 
rude  and  common,  but  abundant.  l)e  Pradt,  Voyage  Agro- 
noru.  p.  108.— North  of  St  Flour,  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  pumice-stones,  but  is  not  the  less,  produc- 
tive. Id.  p.  147. 

J  See  Legrand  d'Aussy,  Voyage  en  Auvergne. 

§  L>e  I'nidt,  p  74. 

|  In  winter  they  live  in  the  stable,  and  rise  at  eight  or 
nine  o'clock.  (Legrand  d'Aussy,  p.  2S3.)  For  various  char- 
acteristic details,  see  the  Memoires  de  M.  le  Comte  do 
jviont.losier,  t.  i.  The  elegant  picture  of  Puy-de-D6me  by 
M.  Duche,  the  curious  Researches  of  M.  Gonod  into  the 
Antiquities  of  Auvergne,  and  the  work  of  the  good  octo- 
gunarian  cure,  Delarbre,  may  also  be  advantageously  con- 
sulted. 

T  In  Limagne  there  is  an  ugly  race,  apparently  of  south- 
ern extraction.  From  Brioude  up  to  the  source  of  the  Ai- 
lier, they  look  like  cretins  or  Spanish  mendicants.  De  Pradt, 
p.  TO. 

**  The  bitterness  of  (ho  cheese  may  either  be  owins  to 
the  making,  or  to  the  coarseness  and  rankness  of  the  grass. 
They  never  lay  down  fresh  grasses.  De  Pradt,  p.  ITT. 

tt  As  late  as  1TS4,  the  Spaniards  came  to  buy  the  pebbles 
(or  common  jewelery)  of  Auvergne.  Legrand  d'Aussy,  p. 
247. 


I  is  that  which  they  prefer :  they  like  rough  red 
'  wine,  red  cattle.*  Rather  laborious  than  in- 
dustrious, they  still  often  till  the  deep  and 
strong  soils  of  their  plains  with  the  small  plough 
of  the  south,  which  scarcely  scratches  the  sur- 
face.! Their  yearly  emigration  from  the  moun- 
tains is  thrown  away ;  they  bring  back  some 
money,  but  few  ideas. 

v  And  yet  there  is  real  strength  in  the  men  of 
this  race — a  rough  sap,  sour  perhaps,  but  full 
of  life  as  the  herbage  of  the  Cantal.  Age  has 
no  effect  upon  it.  See  the  green  old  age  of 
their  old  men,  of  the  Dulaures,  and  the  De 
Pradts — and  the  octogenarian  Montlosier,  who 
directs  and  superintends  his  workmen  and  all 
around  him,  who  plants  and  who  builds,  and 
who,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  could  write 
a  new  book  against  the  clergy,  (parti-pretre,) 
or  in  favor  of  feudalism,— at  once  the  friend  and 
the  enemy  of  the  middle-ages.J 
v  This  inconsequent  and  contradictory  charac- 
ter, observable  in  other  provinces  of  our  middle 
zone,  reaches  its  apogee  in  Auvergne.  There 
sprang  up  those  great  legists,§  the  logicians  ot 
the  Galilean  party,  who  never  knew  whether 
they  were  for  or  against  the  pope — the  chan- 
cellor de  1'Hdpital,  a  doubtful  Catholic  ;|  the 
Arnauds;  the  severe  Domat,  that  Jansenist 
Papinian,  who  endeavored  to  bound  the  law 
by  Christianity,  and  his  friend  Pascal,  the  only 
man  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  felt  the 
religious  crisis  going  on  between  Montaigne's 
day  and  that  of  Voltaire,  and  in  the  struggles 
of  whose  conscience  the  battle  of  doubt  and 
faith  is  so  singularly  depicted. 
"  "We  might  enter  the  great  valley  of  the  south 
by  Rouergue,  a  province  signalized  by  a  rude 
hap  ;7  and  which,  indeed,  under  its  sombre 
chestnut- trees,  is  but  one  enormous  heap  of 
coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Its  coal  mines** 
have  been  for  ages  on  fire  for  several  leagues; 
a  fire,  however,  unconnected  with  any  thing 
volcanic.  Exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  cold 

t  De  Pradt,  p.  74. 

t  The  araire,  a  small  plough  unequal  to  strong  soils,  is 
used  in  the  country  beyond  the  Loire.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire south  the  carts  and  all  agricultural  implements  are  of 
the  smallest  and  poorest  description.  Arthur  Young  speaks 
with  indignation  of  the  small  plough,  that  scratched  the  land 
and  belied  its  fertility.  De  Pradt,  p.  85. 

t  I  trust  this  distinguished  individual  will  not  be  offended 
at  a  critical  remark  which  applies  to  all  the  great  men  of  his 
country. 

§  Domat,  of  Clermont;  the  Laguesles,  of  Vic-le-Comte  ; 
Duprat,  and  Barillon  his  secretary,  of  Issoire;  1'IIopital,  of 
Aigueperse;  Anne  Dubourg,  of  Kiom ;  Pierre  Lizet,  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; the  Du  Vairs,  of  Aurillac,  &c. 

I  See  in  the  Mem.  dc  d'Aubigne,  the  secret  part  the  chan- 
cellor acted  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  There  was  a 
proverb—"  God  keep  us  from  the  chancellor's  mass,  the  ad- 
miral's tooth-pick,  and  the  constable's  paternosters." 

^  Rouergue,  I  believe,  is  the  first  French  province  which 
paid  a  tax  to  the  king,  (Louis  VII.,)  on  the  condition  of  his 
putting  a  stop  to  private  wars.  See  the  Glossaire  de  Lau- 
riere,  t  i.  p.  164,  at  the  word  Commun  de  Paia;  and  tho 
Decretal  of  Alexander  III.  on  the  first  canon  of  the  council 
of  Clermont,  published  by  Marca. — For  an  account  of  Itou- 
ergue,  see  Peuchet  and  Chaulaire,  Statistique  de  1'Aveyron, 
ami  particularly  M.  Monteil'a  excellent  work. 

**  According  to  M.  Blairier.  (Mineralogie  de  1'Aveyron,  p 
15.)  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  department  contain  coal 
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and  heat  by  the  variety  of  its  aspects  and  of  its 
climates,  splintered  by  precipices,  and  cut  up 
by  two  torrents,  the  Tarn  and  the  Aveyron,  the 
wild  Cevennes  need  not  envy  it.  But  I  prefer 
entering  by  Cahors.  Here,  nature  is  clad  in 
vines.  You  meet  with  the  mulberry  before  you 
reach  Montauban.  ''The  prospect  before  you, 
which  contains  a  semicircle  of  a  hundred  miles 
diameter,  has  an  oceanic  vastness,  in  which  the 
eye  loses  itself;  an  almost  boundless  scene  of 
cultivation  ;  an  animated  but  confused  mass  of 
infinitely  varied  parts — melting  gradually  into 
the  distant  obscure,  from  which  emerges  the 
amazing  frame  of  the  Pyrenees,  rearing  their 
silvered  heads  far  above  the  clouds."*  The  ox, 
yoked  by  his  horns,  ploughs  the  fertile  valley 
— the  vine  throws  her  tendrils  round  the  elm. 
If  you  draw  to  the  left,  towards  the  moun- 
tains, you  descry  there  the  goat  hanging  on  the 
arid  hillside,  and  the  mule,  laden  with  oil,  fol- 
lowing the  midway  track.  Southward  there 
bursts  a  storm,  and  the  country  becomes  a 
lake :  in  an  hour,  the  whole  has  dried  up  be- 
fore the  thirsty  sun.  In  the  evening  you  reach 
some  large  and  melancholy  city ;  Toulouse,  if 
you  like.  The  sonorous  accent  which  strikes 
your  ear  would  lead  you  to  fancy  yourself  in 
Italy ;  but  the  houses,  built  partly  of  wood, 
partly  of  brick,  and  the  abrupt  accost  and  bold 
and  lively  demeanor  of  the  people,  soon  remind 
you  that  you  are  in  France.  The  upper  class- 
es, at  least,  are  French :  the  lower  present 
quite  a  different  physiognomy,  and  are,  per- 
haps, Spanish  or  Moorish.  You  are  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Toulouse,  so  great  under  its  counts, 
which,  through  its  parliament,  became  the 
monarch  and  tyrant  of  the  south, f  whose  hot 
and  heady  legists  bore  to  Boniface  VIII.  the 
buffet  of  Philip  the  Fair,  for  which  they  made 
but  too  frequent  atonement  at  the  cost  of  the 
heretics — burning  four  hundred  in  less  than  a 
century,  and  who,  at  a  later  period,  becoming 
the  instruments  of  Richelieu's  revenge,  con- 
demned Montmorency,  and  beheaded  him  in 
their  beautiful  hall,  stained  with  red.J  The 
Toulousans  made  it  their  boast  that  they  had 
the  capitol  of  Eome,  and  the  grotto  dei  morti 
of  Naples§ — in  which  corpses  remain  for  cen- 
turies without  undergoing  putrefaction.  The 
city  archives  were  kept  in  the  capitol,  in  an 
iron  chest,  like  those  of  the  Roman  flamens ; 
and  the  motto  on  the  walls  of  the  Gascon 
senate-house  was,  Videant  consutcs  ne  quid 
respullica  detrimenti  capiat.\ 

*  Young,  Agricultural  Tour  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

t  And  this  supremacy  seems  now  to  be  revived,  at  least 
as  regards  literature.  Various  periodicals  that  have  recent- 
ly started  up  here,  and  particularly  the  Revue  du  Midi, 
exemplify  the  spirit  and  power  which  characterized  the 
penius  of  the  ancient  Languedocians  and  the  language  of 
Oc,  (one  of  the  dialects  of  the  troubadours  which  prevailed 
in  Provence.) 

$  It  was  so  in  the  last  century,  according  to  Piganiol  de  la 
Force,  Description  de  la  France. 

§  Bodies  have  been  preserved  in  it  for  five  centuries.  Mil- 
lin,  Voyage  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France,  t  iv.  p.  452.  Piganiol 
de  la  Force,  &c. 

I  "Let  the  consuls  t^e  to  the  safety  of  the  republic."   The 


is  the  central  point  of  the  great 
southern  basin.  Here  or  near  it  meet  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Cevennes,  the 
Tarn,  and  the  Garonne,  to  fall  with  their  uni- 
ted streams  into  the  ocean — the  Garonne  re- 
ceiving the  whole.  The  sinuous  and  quivering1 
rivers  of  Limousin  and  of  Auvergne,  flow  north- 
ward past  Perigueux  and  Bergerac  ;  while  the 
Lot,  the  Viaur,  the  Aveyron,  and  the  Tarn, 
after  making  several  more  or  less  abrupt  turns, 
run  from  the  east  and  the  Cevennes,  by  Rodez 
and  Alby.  The  north  supplies  rivers ;  the 
south  torrents.  The  Arriege  descends  from 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Garonne,  already  swol- 
len by  the  Gers  and  the  Baize,  makes  a  beauti- 
ful curve  to  the  northwest,  which  the  Adour 
imitates  on  a  smaller  scale  towards  the  south. 
Toulouse  separates,  or  nearly  so,  Languedoc 
from  Guyenne ;  provinces  which,  lying  in  the 
same  latitude,  are  yet  widely  different.  The 
Garonne  passes  through  the  antique  Toulouse, 
through  the  old  Roman  and  Gothic  Langue- 
doc, and  constantly  increasing  its  flood,  opens 
to  the  sea,  like  a  sea,  beyond  Bordeaux.  This 
last-named  town,  long  the  capital  of  English 
France,  and  long  English  at  heart,  turns,  on 
account  of  its  commercial  interests,  towards 
England,  the  ocean,  and  America.  Here  the 
Garonne,  which  we  may  now  call  the  Gi- 
ronde,  is  twice  the  width  of  the  Thames  at 
London. 

"  Rich  and  beautiful  as  is  this  vale  of  the 
Garonne,  we  cannot  linger  there ;  the  distant 
summits  of  the  Pyrenees  are  too  powerful  an 
attraction.  But  the  road  is  a  serious  obstacle. 
Whether  you  pass  through  JSTerac,  the  sombre 
seigniory  of  the  Albrets,  or  proceed  along  the 
coast,  you  have  before  you  a  sea  of  landes, 
only  varied  by  cork-tree  woods,  vast  pinadas 
— a  lonely  and  a  cheerless  route,  with  no  other 
signs  of  life  than  the  flocks  of  black  sheep* 
that  annually  migrate  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
landes,  leaving  the  mountains  for  the  plain 
under  the  charge  of  shepherds  of  the  landes, 
and  going  northward  in  search  of  the  warmth. 
The  wandering  life  of  the  shepherds  is  one  of 
the  picturesque  characteristics  of  the  south. 
You  meet  them  scaling  the  Cevennes  and  the 
Pyrenees  from  the  plains  of  Languedoc,  and 
ascending  the  mountains  of  Gap  and  Barcelo- 
netta,t  from  Crau  in  Provence.  This  nomad 

form  by  which  the.  Roman  senate  gave  the  consuls  extraor- 
dinary powers  in  critical  circumstances. 

*  Millin,  t.  iv.  p.  84T. — Black  sheep  are  also  found  in  Rous- 
sillon  and  in  Brittany,  (Arthur  Young,  Agricultural  Tour, 
&c.  vol.  i  p.  415,  41S.)  The  bulls  of  Carmargue  are  not  un« 
frequently  black. 

t  Young  (vol.  i.  p.  422)  says,  "  There  is  in  Provence  as  re- 
gular an  emigration  of  sheep  as  in  Spain ;  the  inarch  is  across 
the  province,  from  the  Crau  to  the  mountains  of  Gap  and  of 
Barcelonetta ;  not  regulated  by  any  other  written  laws  than 
some  arrets  of  the  parliament  to  limit  their  roads  to  five 
toises  of  breadth ;  if  they  do  any  damage  beyond  that,  it  is 
paid  for.  The  Barcelonet'a  mountains  are  the  best;  they 
are  covered  with  fine  turf,  gazonncs  supervenient.  .  .  .  M. 
Darluc— (Hist.  Nat  de  la  Provence,  178:5,  p.  803,  824,  329)— 
a:>serts  that  their  number  is  a  million,  and  that  they  travel 
in  flocks  of  10,000  to  40.000,  and  are  twenty  to  thirty  days  on 
the  journey." — "The  she>:p  leave  the  lower  Cevennes  and 
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race,  carrying  their  all  with  them,  with  the 
star  as  the  sole  companions  of  their  eternal 
solitude,  half  astronomers,  half  astrologers, 
bring  the  life  of  Asia,  the  life  of  Lot  and  of 
Abraham,  into  the  heart  of  our  western  world. 
But,  in  France,  the  husbandmen  fear  their  pas- 
sage, and  confine  them  to  narrow  routes.*  It 
is  in  the  ApeL^iines,  in  the  plains  of  Apulia, 
and  in  the  Campagna  of  Kome,  that  they  roam 
with  all  the  freedom  of  the  ancient  world ; 
while  in  Spain  they  are  kings  and  lay  waste 
the  whole  country  with  impunity.  Protected 
by  the  all-powerful  company  of  the  Mesta, 
which  employs  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand 
shepherds,t  the  triumphant  merinos  devour  the 
country  from  Estramadura  to  Navarre  and 
Arragon.  The  Spanish  shepherd,  wilder  than 
ours,  wrapped  up  in  his  sheepskin,  and  with 
his  abarca  of  rough  cowhide  fastened  on  his 
feet  and  legs  with  string,  resembles  one  of  his 
own  shaggy  flock.J 

v  At  last  we  see  the  formidable  barrier  of  Spain 
in  all  its  grandeur.  It  is  not,  like  the  Alps,  a 
complicated  system  of  peaks  and  valleys,  but 
one  immense  wall,  lowered  at  either  end.§ 
Every  other  passage  is  inaccessible  to  carriages, 
and  even  to  mules  and  man  himself,  for  six  or 
eight  months  of  the  year.  Two  distinct  peo- 
ple who,  in  reality,  are  neither  Spanish  nor 
French — the  Basques  on  the  west,  and  on  the 
east  the  Catalans  and  people  of  Roussillonfl — 
are  the  porters  of  the  two  worlds.  The  portals 
are  theirs,  to  open  and  to  shut.  Irritable  and 
capricious,  and  tired  of  the  constant  passage 
of  the  nations,  they  open  to  Abder-Kahman, 
and  shut  to  Roland.  Many  are  the  graves  be- 
tween Roncesvalles  and  the  Seu  of  Urgel. 
vlt  is  not  the  historian's  province  to  describe 
and  explain  the  Pyrenees.  We  must  look  to 


Lhe  plains  of  Languedoc  about  the  end  of  Floreal,  (April,) 
and  reach  the  mountains  of  Lozere  and  Margeride,  where 
they  stay  the  whole  summer,  returning  to  Lower  Langue- 
doc by  the  time  the  frost  sets  in."  Statistique  de  la  Lozere, 
par  M.  Jerphanion,  prefet  of  the  department,  an.  x.  p.  3t. — 
The  flocks  are  brought  from  the  Pyrenees  to  winter  as  far 
as  the  landes  of  Bordeaux.  Labouliniere,  t.  i.  p.  245. 

*  Five  toises  in  breadth.    See  the  preceding  note. 

t  A  year  in  Spain,  by  an  American,  1S32.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  troops  of  the  Mesta  amounted  to  about 
seven  million  head  of  sheep.  They  fell  to  two  millions  and 
a  half  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  increased  to  about 
four  millions  at  its  close,  and  now  number  nearly  five  mil- 
lion head — about  half  the  cattle  in  Spain. — The  shepherds 
are  more  dreaded  than  the  banditti,  and  they  unscrupulous- 
ly abuse  the  right  of  dragging  any  citizen  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  association,  whose  decisions  are  always  in  their  favor. 
The  Atesta  employs  alcaldes,  entrega-dorx,  and  achagueros, 
who  harass  and  oppress  the  farmers  in  the  name  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

$  Description  des  Pyrenees,  par  Dralet,  Conservateur  des 
eaux  et  forets,  1813,  t.  i.  p.  242. 

§  The  Basque  word,  murun,  signifies  both  wall  and  Pyre- 
nees. W.  de  Humboldt,  Eecherches  sur  la  Langue  des 
Basques. 

I  Arthur  Young,  vol.  i.  p.  29.—"  Eonssillon  is,  in  fact,  a 
part  of  Spain.  The  inhabitants  are  Spaniards  in  language 
and  in  customs.  The  towns  must  be  excepted,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  filled  with  foreigners.  The  fisherman  on  the 
soast  have  a  Moorish  cast  of  countenance." — The  central 
district  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  country  of  Foix  (Arriege)  is 
guite' French,  both  in  disposition  and  language:  few  or  no 
Catalan  words  are  preserved. 


the  science  of  Cuvier  and  of  Elie  de  Beaumonti 
for  the  narrative  of  this  ante-historic  history. 
They  were  present — not  I — when  nature  sud- 
denly produced  her  amazing  geologic  epopee, 
when  the  burning  mass  of  the  globe  elevated 
the  axis  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  the  mountains 
were  split  asunder,  and  the  earth,  in  the  tor- 
tures of  Titanic  travail,  reared  against  the  sky 
the  black  and  bald  Maladetta.  However,  a 
con  ?oling  hand  gradually  covered  the  wounds 
of  the  mountain  with  those  green  meadows, 
thjt  eclipse  the  Alpine.*  The  peaks  levelled 
and  rounded  themselves  into  beautiful  towers  • 
while  smaller  masses  were  put  forth  to  break 
the  abruptness  of  the  declivities  to  take  off  from 
their  steepness,  and  to  form,  on  the  French  side, 
that  colossal  staircase,  each  step  of  which  is  a 
mountain. t 

v'  Let  us  then  scale,  not  the  Vignemale,  not  the 
Mont-Perdu,J  but  only  the  por  of  Paillers,  the 
water-shed  of  the  two  seas ;  or  else,  let  us  as 
cend  between  Bagneres  and  Bareges,  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.§  Here  you  will 
comprehend  the  fantastic  beauty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees— their  strange,  incompatible  sites,  brought 
together  as  by  some  freak  of  fairy  hands  ;f 
their  magic  atmosphere,  which  alternately 
brings  every  object  close  to  you,  and  removes 
it  to  a  distance  ;1T  and  these  foaming  gaves  of 
soft  green  hue,  and  their  emerald  meadows. 
To  this  scene  of  1  >veliness  succeeds  the  wild 
horror  of  the  loftier  mountains,  concealing  them- 
selves behind  it,  like  a  monster  behind  a  mask 

*  Ramond,  Voyage  au  Mont  Perdu,  p.  54 "  these 

greenswards  of  the  loftier  mountains,  compared  with  which 
there  is  something  crude  and  false  even  in  the  verdure  oj 
the  lower  valleys." — Labouliniere,  t  i.  p.  220,  "The  waters 
of  the  Pyrenees  are  pure,  and  of  a  beautiful  watery  green, 
(vert  d'eau.)'' — Dralet,  p.  205,  "  When  the  streams  from  the 
Pyrenees  overflow,  they  do  not  deposit  an  injuriou*  muddy 
se'diment  like  those  of  the  Alps;  on  the  contrary,"  Ac. 

t  Dralet,  t.  i.  p.  5. — Ramond,  "  In  the  south,  the  descent 
is  precipitous  and  sudden— the  precipice  sinking  from  a 
thousand  to  eleven  hundred  metres,  and  its  base  being  the 
summit  of  the  highest  mountains  in  this  part  of  Spain,  which, 
however,  soon  degenerate  into  low  rounded  hills,  beyond 
which  appears  the  wide  perspective  of  the  Arragonese  plain?. 
On  the  north,  the  primitive  mountains  are  closely  packed 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  belt  more  than  four  myriametres 
thick  .  .  .  this  belt  consists  of  seven  or  eight  rows,  which 
gradually  decrease  in  height."  This  description,  which  has 
been  contradicted  by  M.  Labouliniere,  is  confirmed  by  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  The  granitic  axis  of  the  Pyrenees  is  on 
the  French  side. 

$  The  great  poet  of  the  Pyrenees,  M.  Ramond,  searched 
for  Mont-Perdu  for  ten  years.  "  Some,"  he  says,  "  asserted 
that  the  boldest  hunter  in  the  country  had  only  reached  its 
top  by  the  aid  of  the  d-ivil,  who  led  him  up  to  it  by  seven- 
teen steps,"  p.  28.  Moi  t-Perdu  is  the  loftiest  of  the  French 
Pyrenees,  Vignemale  of  the  Spanish.  Ibid.  p.  261. 

§  It  was  between  these  two  valleys,  on  the  plateau  called 
the  tlourquette  de  Cinq  Ours,  that  the  aged  astronomer 
Plantade  breathed  his  last,  with  his  quadrant  by  his  side, 
exclaiming,  "  Great  God !  how  beautiful  this  is !" 

1  Ramond,  p.  169.  "Scarcely  do  you  plant  your  foot  on 
the  cornice  than  the  decorations  change,  and  the  margin  of 
the  terrace  cuts  off  all  communication  between  two  incom- 
patible sites.  From  this  line,  which  you  cannot  touch 
without  leaving  one  or  the  other,  and  which  you  cannot 
cross  without  entirely  losing  sight  of  one  of  them,  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  should  both  be  real ;  and  were  they 
not  brought  in  juxtaposition  by  the  chain  of  Mont-Perdu, 
which  slightly  does  away  with  the  contrast,  one  would  b* 
tempted  to  consider  either  the  view  you  lose,  or  that  yov 
gain,  a  vision." 

^  Lubou'.iniiire,  t.  iii.  p.  12. 
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portraying  a  lovely  maiden.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  persist,  and  boldly  penetrate  the  gave  of 
Pau  by  von  gloomy  pass,  threading  those  heaps 
of  massy  blocks,  three  or  four  thousand  cubic  feet 
in  contents,  then  by  the  sharp  rocks,  everlasting 
snows,  and  windings  of  the  gave,  buffeted  from 
one  rock  to  another,  till  we  reach  the  prodigious 
Circus  with  its  towers  soaring  to  the  sky.  At 
its  foot  rise  twelve  springs  to  feed  the  gave, 
which  groans  under  bridges  of  snow,  and  yet 
falls  thirteen  hundred  feet — the  loftiest  water- 
fall of  the  ancient  world.* 
*-  Here  France  ends.  The  por  of  Gavarnie, 
which  you  see  above  you,  that  tempestuous 
pass,  where,  as  they  say,  the  son  waits  not  for 
his  father,f  is  tne  £ate  °f  Spain.  This  boun- 
dary of  the  two  worlds  is  one  wide  field  of  his- 
toric poesy.  Hence  may  be  descried,  could 
vision  reach  so  far,  Toulouse  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other,  Saragossa.  This  mountain  em- 
brasure, three  hundred  feet  in  length,  was 
opened  by  Roland,  with  two  strokes  of  his  good 
sword  Durandal  ;J  and  is  the  symbol  of  that 
enduring  strife  between  France  and  Spain, 
which  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  the  struggle 
between  Europe  and  Africa.  Roland  perished, 
but  France  conquered.  Compare  the  two  sides 
of  the  mountain  range  :  how  superior  is  ours  !§ 
The  Spanish  slope,  facing  the  south,  is  abrupt, 
wild,  and  arid  :  the  French  trends  away  with 
a  gentle  fall,  is  better  clothed  with  wood,  and 
rejoices  in  beautiful  meadows,  which  supply 
Spain  with  cattle.  Barcelona,  rich  in  vine- 
yards and  pastures,  is  obliged  to  buy  our  flocks 
and  our  wines,  and  lives  on  our  oxen.||  On 
the  one  side  of  the  range  are  a  fine  sky, a 
lovely  climate,  and  want;  on  the  other,  fogs  and 
rain,  but  intelligence,  wealth,  and  freedom. 
Pass  the  frontier,  contrast  our  splendid  high- 
ways and  their  rugged  paths  ;*ft  or  simply  look 

*  It  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
(French)  high.  For  a  full  description,  see  Dralet,  t.  i.  p. 
108.  sqq. 

t  Dralet,  t.  ii.  p.  217. 

J  Millin,  v.  538.— Dralet.— Labouliniere,  t.  i.  p.  195,  &c. 

\  The  Ebro  flows  eastward,  to  Barcelona ;  the  Garonne 
•westward,  to  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux ;  while  the  canal  of 
Charles  V.  answers  to  that  of  Louis  XIV. ;  these  are  the 
only  points  of  similarity. 

|j  Dralet,  t.  ii.  p.  197.  "  Spain,  being  exposed  to  a  con- 
stant evaporation,  has  few  pastures  rich  enough  to  fatten 
horned  cattle  upon ;  and  as  asses  and  mules  are  satisfied 
with  poorer  food  than  horses  and  oxen,  the  Spaniards  use 
them  both  for  tillage  and  carrying.  Our  border  departments, 
and  the  ancient  province  of  Poitou,  import  these  animals 
into  Spain  in  large  numbers.  We  also  supply  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spiin,  and  particularly  Catalonia  and  Biscay, 
with  cattle  for  the  shambles.  The  city  of  Barcelona  alone 
contracts  with  French  salesmen  for  a  daily  supply  of  five 
hundred  sheep,  two  hundred  lambs,  thirty  oxen,  and  fifty 
sp'uled  goats  besides  taking  yearly  more  than  six  thousand 
.*\vine,  which  leave  our  southern  departments  every  au- 
tumn. For  these  importations  we  receive,  year  by  year, 
two  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  from  Barce- 
lona ;  and  our  imports  into  the  other  towns  of  Catalonia 
n-ilize  a  like  sum.  Catalonia  pays  in  piastres,  quidruples, 
oil,  cork-wood,  and  corks."  Since  Dralot  wrote  (1812)  con- 
siderable chances  must  have  t'iken  place. 
.  II  Arthur  Young,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  "  Leave  Jonquieres  .  .  . 
romo  ii>  a  most  noble  road  which  the  king  of  Spain  is  ma- 
king; it  begins  at  the  pillars  that  mirk  the  boundaries  of 
.he  two  monarchies,  joining  with  the  French  road  ;  it  is  ad- 
iiirabiy  exec  ited.  Here  take  leave  of  Spain,  and  re-enter 


at  those  strangers  who  have  come  to  drink 
the  waters  of  Cauterets,  covering  their  rags 
with  the  dignity  of  the  cloak  ;  sombre,  and 
scorning  all  comparison  with  others.  Great 
and  heroic  nation,  fear  not  our  insulting  yon* 
misery  ! 

i-  To  see  all  the  races  and  costumes  of  the  Py- 
renees, you  must  go  to  the  fairs  of  Tarbes, 
which  are  frequented  by  nearly  ten  thousand 
persons,  and  whither  the  whole  country  flocks 
for  twenty  leagues  round.  Here  you  often  see 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  white  cap  of  Bi 
gorre,  the  brown  one  of  Foix,  the  red  one  of 
Roussillon,  and,  sometimes,  the  large  flat  hat 
of  Arragon,  the  round  hat  of  Navarre,  and 
the  peaked  cap  of  Biscay.*  Hither  comes  the 
Basque  voiturier,  with  his  long  wagon  drawn 
by  three  horses,  wearing  the  Bearnese  berret  ;f 
but  you  will  easily  tell  the  Bearnese  from  the 
Basque — the  sprightly,  handsome  little  man  of 
the  plain,  ready  of  tongue,  and  of  hand  as  well 
— from  the  son  of  the  mountain,  with  his  rapid 
stride  and  huge  limbs,  a  skilful  farmer,  and 
proud  of  the  family  whose  name  he  bsars.  j  To 

France :  the  contrast  is  striking.  When  one  crosses  the 
sea  from  Dover  to  Calais,  the  preparation  and  circumstance 
of  a  naval  passage  lead  the  mind  by  some  gradation  to  a 
change  ;  but  here,  without  going  through  a  town,  a  barrier, 
or  even  a  wall,  you  enter  a  new  world.  From  the  natural 
and  miserable  roads  of  Catalonia,  yon  tread  at  once  on  a 
noble  causeway,  made  with  all  the  solidity  and  magnificence 
that  distinguishes  the  highways  of  France.  Instead  of  beds 
of  torrents,  you  have  well-built  bridges ;  and  from  a  coun- 
try, wild,  desert,  and  poor,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  cultivation  and  improvement." 

("  Every  other  circumstance,"  adds  Young,  "  spoke  the 
same  language,  and  told  us  by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken, 
that  some  great  and  operating  cause  worked  an  effect  too 
clear  to  be  misunderstood.  The  more  one  sees,  the  morp 
I  believe  we  shall  be  led  to  think  that  there  is  but  one  all- 
powerful  cause  that  instigates  mankind,  and  that  is  govern- 
ment !  Others  form  exceptions,  and  give  shades  of  differ 
ences  and  distinction,  but  this  acts  with  permanent  and 
universal  force.  The  present  instance  is  remarkable;  for 
Roussillon  is  in  fact  a  part  of  Spain ;  the  inhabitants  are 
Sptniards  in  language  and  in  customs — but  they  are  under 
a  French  government."  Further  on  he  remarks — "  The 
traffic  of  the  way  demands  no  such  exertions ;  one-third  of 
the  breadth  is  beaten,  one-third  rough,  and  one-third  cov 
ered  with  weeds."  Again — "  Women  without  stockings  and 
without  shoes ;  but  if  their  feet  are  poorly  clad,  they  have 
a  superb  consolation  in  walking  upon  magnificent  cause- 
ways. .  .  The  roads  of  Languedoc  are  splendid  and  superb, 
and  if  I  could  free  my  mind  of  the  recollection  of  the  unjust 
taxation  which  pays  for  them,  I  should  travel  with  admira- 
tion.". .  .  The  truth  is,  these  splendid  roads  were  made  by 
eorvees,  or  the  forced  labor  of  the  farmers  and  peasants,  or 
else  by  an  assessment  which  eased  lands  held  by  noble  ten- 
ure of  the  burden,  and  threw  it  on  those  held  by  a  plebeian 
right.) — TRANSLATOR. 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  22.  "Meet  Highlanders,  who  put  me  in 
mind  of  those  of  Scotland ;  saw  them  first  at  Montanbau ; 
they  have  round  flat  caps,  and  loose  breeches.  'Pipeis, 
blue  bonnets,  and  oatmeal,  are  found,'  says  Sir  James  Stu- 
art, 'in  Catalonia,  Auvergne,  and  Swabia,  as  well  as  in 
Lochabar.'  " — However,  independently  of  the  difference  of 
race  and  habits,  there  is  another  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  mountaineers  of  Scotland  and  those  of  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  which  is,  that  the  latter  are  richer,  and,  in  some 
respects,  more  polished  than  the  races  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

t  ("  Which  in  my  barret  cap  I'll  wear, 

Perhaps  in  jeopardy  of  war, 
When  gayer  crests  may  dance  afar.") 

Lady  of  the  Lake.— TRANSLATOR. 

J  Ibarce  de  Bidassouet,  Cantabres  et  Basques,  1825,  8vo 
"The  Basques,  who,  together  with  their  pastures,  have 
preserved  the  means  of  improving  their  land,  and  who  cam 
feed  swiue  in  large  numbers  in  their  oak  forests,  live  in 
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r.ndmen  like  the  Basque,  you  must  search  among 
the  Celts  of  Brittany,*  of  Scotland,  or  of  Ire- 
land The  Basque,  eldest  of  the  Celtic  races, 
mimoveably  fixed  in  the  corner  of  the  Pyrenees, 
has  seen  all  the  nations  pass  in  review  before 
him — Carthaginians,  Cehs,  Romans,  Goths, 
and  Saracens.  He  regards  with  pity  our  recent 
genealogies.  A  Montmorency  said  to  one  of 
them  :  "  Do  you  know  that  we  date  a  thousand 
years  back  1"  "  We,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "  have 
left  off  dating."! 

v  The  Basques  were  momentary  masters  of 
Aquitaine,  to  which  they  have  bequeathed  in 
memorial  of  them  the  name  of  Gascony.  Driven 
back  to  Spanish  ground  in  the  ninth  century, 
they  founded  there  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
and  in  two  centuries  occupied  all  the  Christian 
thrones  of  Spain — Gallicia,  the  Asturias  and 
Leon,  Arragon  and  Castile.  But  the  Spanish 
crusade  bearing  southward,  the  Navarrese,  cut 
off  from  the  theatre  of  European  glory,  gradu- 
ally lost  every  thing.  Their  last  king,  Sancho, 
the  Shut-up,  who  died  of  a  cancer,  is  the  true 
symbol  of  the  destiny  of  his  people.  Shut-up, 
in  point  of  fact,  in  its  mountains,  by  powerful 
nations,  and  eaten  into,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  by  the  progress  of  Spain  and  of  France, 
Navarre  even  implored  the  aid  of  the  mussul- 
mans  of  Africa,  and,  at  last,  sought  refuge  in 
the  arms  of  France.  Sancho  gave  the  death- 
blow to  his  kingdom  by  bequeathing  it  to  his 
son-in-law,  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne — a 
Roland,  breaking  his  Durandal  to  save  it  from 
the  enemy.  The  house  of  Barcelona,  the  root 
of  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  of  the  counts  of 
Foix,  seized  upon  Navarre,  and  consigned  it, 
but  for  a  moment,  to  the  Albrets,  the  Bourbons, 

plenty  and  abundance ;  while  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Pyrenees,"  &c. — LabouKniere,  t.  iii.  p.  416 — 
"  Bearnes 

Faus  et  courtes. 

Bigordan 

Pir  qae  can — 

vThc  Bearnese  is  false  and  courteous,  the  Bigordan  worse 
than  a  dog ;)  so  runs  the  proverb.  The  Bigordan  has  the 
advantage  as  regards  frankness  and  plain  uprightness." — 
"  There  are  very  few  points  of  resemblance  between  these 
two  races.  The  Bearnese,  forced  by  the  snows  to  descend 
with  his  flocks  into  the  plain,  polishes  there,  and  loses  his 
natural  rudeness.  Turning  crafty,  dissembling,  but  inquisi- 
tive withal,  he  nevertheless  preserves  his  haughtiness  and 


love  of  independence 


the  Bearnese  is  variable  and 


vindictive,  as  well  as  keen-witted ;  but,  through  fear  of  dis- 
grace, and  of  the  pecuniary  damage,  lias  recourse  to  law 
for  his  revenge.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  people  of 
the  Pyrenees,  from  Beam  to  the  Mediterranean;  all  are 
more  or  less  litigious,  and  nowhere  do  lawyers  more  ab  und 
than  in  Bigorre,  Comminges,  Couserans,  in  the  county  of 
Foix,  and  in  Roussillon— all  lying  along  this  mountain 
chain."  Dralet,  t.  i.  p.  170. 

*  (Arthui  Young,  vol.  i.  p.  85.  "Fair-day  at  Landevoi- 
s!er,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  numbers  of 
Bas  Bretons  collected,  as  well  as  their  cattle.  The  men 
drc<s  in  great  trousers  like  breeches,  many  with  naked  lens, 
and  most  with  wooden  shoes,  strong-marked  features  like 
the  Welsh,  with  countenances  a  mixture  of  half-energy, 
half-laziness ;  their  persons  stout,  broad,  and  square.  The 
women  furrowed  without  age  by  labor,  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  all  softness  of  sex.  The  eye  discovers  them  at 
"irst  glance  to  be  a  people  al/solutely  distinct  from  the 
French.  Wonderful  that  they  should  be  found  so,  with 
distinct  iangunge,  manners,  dress,  &c.,  after  having  been 
tettled  here  1300  years.") — TRANSLATOR 

t  Ibarce  de  BiduiQMt 


who  lost  it  in  order  to  gain  France.  However 
through  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  descend- 
ant of  Henri  Quatre,  the  Basque  race  has  re- 
covered not  alone  Navarre,  but  the  whole  of 
Spain  ;  and  thus  was  verified  the  mysterious 
inscription  on  the  castle  of  Coaraze,  where 
Henry  IV.  was  brought  up — Lo  que  a  de  ser 
no  puedc  foliar^  (that  which  must  be,  cannot 
fail  to  be.)*  Our  kings  have  styled  themselves 
kings  of  France  and  Navarre — a  title  happily 
significant  of  the  origin  of  the  French  people 
as  well  as  of  that  of  their  sovereigns. 
*-  The  old  and  the  pure  races,  the  Celts  and 
the  Basques,  Brittany  and  Navarre,  had  to 
yield  to  the  mixed  races — the  frontiers  had  to 
give  way  to  the  centre,  nature  to  civilization. 
The  Pyrenees  present  in  every  direction  the 
image  of  this  decay  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
remains  of  antiquity  have  disappeared,  those  of 
the  middle  ages  are  crumbling  away.  Those 
mouldering  castles,  those  towers  of  the  Moors, 
those  bones  of  Templars  which  are  preserved 
at  Gavarnie,f  image  most  significantly  an  ex- 
piring world.  Singular  to  say,  the  existence 
of  the  very  mountain  seems  at  stake.  Its  bared 
summits  attest  its  nnsoundness.J  Not  in  vain 
has  it  been  battered  by  so  many  storms — whose 
wild  work  has  been  aided  by  the  havoc  of  man 
at  its  base.  Daily  does  he  lay  bare  that  thick 
girdle  of  forests  which  covered  the  nakedness 
of  his  mother  earth.  The  soil,  retained  by  the 
grasses  on  the  slopes  and  ledges,  being  washed 
away  by  the  rains,  the  rock  is  left  bare ;  and 
splintered  and  exfoliated  by  heat  and  frost,  and 
undermined  by  the  melting  away  of  the  snows, 
is  carried  away  by  avalanches.  Instead  of  rich 
pasture,  there  remains  a  dry  and  ruined  soil. 
The  laborer,  who  has  expelled  the  shepherd, 
gains  nothing  by  his  usurpation.  The  waters 
which  gently  trickled  down  the  valley  across 
the  turf  and  the  forests,  now  rush  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  cover  his  fields  with  ruins  of  his  own 
making. fy  Numerous  hamlets  in  the  upper 
valleys  have  been  deserted  for  want  of  fire- 
wood ;  and  their  inhabitants  have  fallen  back 
on  France  in  consequence  of  their  own  devasta- 
tions.! 

</  As  early  as  1763,  the  alarm  was  raised,  and 
a  law  was  passed  that  each  inhabitant  should 
plant  yearly  one  tree  in  the  royal  forests,  and 
two  in  the  lands  of  his  commune.  Foresters 


*  Labouliniere,  t.  i.  p.  238. 

t  Dralet. 

J  Labouliniere.  t.  i.  p.  232. — Several  species  of  animals 
have  disappeared  from  the  Pyrenees.  Dralet,  t.  i.  p.  51. 
The  wild  cat  is  rarely  met  with  there ;  and,  according  tc 
Buffon,  the  stag  disappeared  two  centuries  since. 

{Dralet,  t.  i.  p.  107 ;  t.  ii.  p.  220.  Dralet  wrote  in  1813. 
Id.  t  ii.  p.  105.  The  inhabitants  went  even  into  Sp.-ue 
to  pilfer  wood.— Cutting  but  a  branch  in  the  large  forest 
overhanging  Cauterets,  and  which  protects  it  from  the  snows, 
subjects  the  offender  to  a  heavy  fine. — Diodorus  Sicclus  had 
said  long  since,  (lib.  ii.) — "Pyrenees  comes  from  the  Greek 
pur,  (fire,)  because,  in  former  time?,  the  woods  were  fired 
by  the  shepherds." — "There  is  no  forest  but  what  has  been 
purposely  set  on  fire,  on  various  occasions,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, in  order  to  convert  the  wood'and  into  arable  or  pas- 
ture." Proces-verbal  du  8  Mai,  1670. 
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also  were  appointed.  In  1679,  in  1756,  and 
later  still,  new  regulations  attested  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  evil.  But  at 
the  Revolution  every  barrier  was  thrown  down  ; 
and  the  impoverished  people  unanimously  be- 
gan the  work  of  destruction.  Fire  and  spade 
in  hand,  they  scaled  even  to  the  eagles'  nests  ; 
and,  let  down  by  ropes,  cultivated  the  depths 
of  the  abyss.  Trees  were  sacrificed  to  the 
slightest  want,  and  two  firs  would  be  cut  down 
to  make  one  pair  of  sabots.*  At  the  same  time, 
the  smaller  cattle  increasing  in  large  numbers, 
infested  the  woods,  injuring  trees,  shrubs,  and 
the  tender  shoots,  and  devouring  the  hope  of 
the  future.  The  goat  especially — of  all  ani- 
mals the  property  of  him  who  has  nothing — an 
adventurous  creature  that  lives  on  the  domain 
common  to  all,  a  levelling  quadruped,  was  the 
instrument  of  this  revolutionary  invasion,  and 
the  Terror  of  the  desert.  His  war  against  these 
nibbling  animals  was  not  the  least  of  Bona- 
parte's labors,  and  in  1813  the  goats  were  not  a 
tenth  of  the  number  they  had  been  in  the  year 
X  ;f  but  he  could  not  entirely  put  a  stop  to 
their  war  on  nature. 

v  The  whole  of  this  South,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  country  of  ruins,  compared  with 
the  north.  Let  us  haste  through  the  fantastic 
landscapes  of  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges  and 
of  Foix — towns  which  one  might  suppose  to 
have  been  tossed  down  at  random  by  fairy 
hands — and  through  our  little  Spanish  France, 
Roussillon,  with  its  green  meadows,  black 
cheep,  and  Catalan  romanzas,  so  sweet  to  gather 
in  the  evening  from  the  lips  of  the  maidens  of 
the  country \ — and,  descending  into  stony  Lan- 
guedoc, pursue  its  hills,  but  faintly  shaded  by 
the  olive,  to  the  monotonous  notes  of  the  cicada. 
Here  are  no  navigable  rivers,  and  the  canal 
which  unites  the  two  seas$  has  not  sufficed  to 
supply  the  want ;  but  salt  ponds,  and  salt  marshes 
as  well,  where  the  salicornia  grows, ||  abound  ; 
while  its  countless  hot  springs  of  bitumen  and 
asphalte  make  it  another  Judea.^f  The  rabbis 
of  the  Jewish  schools  L  *  Narbonne  might  have 
fancied  themselves  in  their  own  land — even  the 
Asiatic  leprosy  was  not  wanting  to  complete 
the  illusion  :  recent  cases  of  this  disease  have 
occurred  at  Carcassone.** 
'  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  western  Cers,  to  which  Au- 
gustus reared  an  altar,  the  hot  and  leaden  wind 
of  Africa  weighs  heavily  on  the  country.  Sore 

*  Draiet,  t.  ii.  p.  74. 

t  Id.  t.  i.  p.  83. 

J  M.  Barberet,  professor  of  History  in  the  College  Louis- 
le-Grand,  is  preparing  for  publication  a  collection  of  the  his- 
toric romances  of  Roussillon  and  Catalonia.  M.  Tastu,  like- 
wise, has  in  hand  a  great  work  on  the  antiquities  of  the  lat- 
ter country.  The  literary  conquest  of  the  South,  begun  by 
•he  venerable  Raynouard,  is  thus  going  on. 

$  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  great  monument  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  in  another  place. 

j|  Trouve.  Statistique  du  Dcpartement  de  1'Aude,  p.  507. 
It  is  imported  from  Narbonne  for  the  glass  manufacturers  of 
Venice. 

IT  Depping,  Description  dc  la  France,  t.  i.  D.  230. 

**  Trouve,  p.  346. 


legs  won't  heal  at  Narbonne.*  Most  of  tl:<s 
sombre  towns  of  this  region  have  sites  of  sur- 
passing  loveliness,  while  around  them  are  un- 
healthy plains — for  instance,  Albi,  Lodeve,  Ag- 
de  the  black,]  seated  close  to  its  crater,  and 
Montpellier,  the  heiress  of  the  ancient  Hague* 
lone,  whose  ruins  are  by  its  side — Montpelliei 
which  looks  at  will  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  the  Alps  themselves,  has  close  to 
her  and  under  Ivr  an  unhealthy  soil,  covered 
with  flowers,  all  aromatic,  all  highly  medicinal : 
a  city  of  medicine,  perfumes,  and  verdigris.  J 
-"  An  aged  land  is  this  Languedoc.  You  meet 
here  ruins  upon  ruins — the  Camisards  upon  the 
Albigenses,  the  Saracens  upon  the  Goths,  un- 
der these  the  Romans,  then  the  Iberians.  The 
walls  of  Narbonne  are  built  with  tombs,  stat- 
ues, and  inscriptions. $  The  amphitheatre  of 
Nimes  is  pierced  with  Gothic  embrasures, 
crowned  with  Saracen  battlements,  blackened 
by  the  fires  of  Charles  Martel.  But  it  is  the 
oldest  who  have  left  the  most — the  Romans 
have  dug  the  deepest  furrow  ;  witness  their 
maison  quarree,  their  triple  bridge  over  the 
Gard,  their  vast  canal  which  the  largest  vessels 
could  navigate. || 

The  Roman  law  is  another  ruin  ;  as  imposing, 
though  in  a  different  fashion.  To  it,  and  to  the 
old  franchises  arising  out  of  it,  Languedoc  was 
indebted  for  the  exception  she  offered  to  the 
feudal  maxim — no  land  without  its  lord. •([  Here, 
the  presumption  was  always  in  favor  of  liberty. 
Feudalism  could  only  gain  a  footing  under  cov- 
er of  the  crusades — as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Church,  as  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition.  Si- 
mon de  Montfort  founded  here  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  fiefs.**  But  this  feudal  colony, 

*  Id.  p.  347.  According  to  the  same  author,  it  is  the 
same  with  sores  in  the  head  at  Bordeaux. — The  Cers  and 
the  Antan  prevail  by  turns  in  Languedoc.  The  Cers  (cyrch, 
the  Welsh  for  impetuosity)  is  the  west  wind — violent,  but 
healthy. — Senec.  dutest.  Natural,  1.  iii.  9. 11,  "The  Circius 
....  infests  Gaul,  and  though  it  shakes  down  buildings, 
the  natives  return  thanksgiving  to  it,  since  they  owe  to  it 
the  healthiness  of  their  climate.  While  the  divine  Au- 
gustus was  in  Gaul,  he  vowed  and  built  a  temple  to  it." — 
The  Autan  is  the  southeast  or  African  wind,  heavy  and 
stagnating. 

t  The  proverb  says — "  Agde,  the  black,  the  robber's  den." 
It  is  built  of  lava.  Lodeve  is  likewise  black.  Millin,  t.  iv 
p.  361. 

t  Millin,  t.  iv.  p.  323.  Montpellier  is  celehrated  for  its- 
distilleries  and  manufacture  of  perfumes.  The  discovery  of 
brandy  is  ascribed  to  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve,  who  founded 
the  perfume  manufactories  of  this  town,  p.  324.— Formerly, 
Montpellier  had  the  monopoly  of  verdigris,  its  cellars  being 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  fitted  for  it. 

§  Millin,  t.  iv.  p.  383.  The  wills  of  Narbonne  were  re- 
paired in  Francis  the  First's  time,  and  were  covered  with 
fragments  of  ancient  monuments.  The  engineer  who  di- 
rected the  repairs  had  the  inscriptions  let  into  the  walls, 
and  the  remains  of  bas-reliefs  placed  over  the  gates  and 
arches — so  that  the  walls  are  an  immense  museum  of  limbs, 
heads,  hands,  trunks,  weapons,  and  mottoes,  flung  there  at 
random  and  in  indescribable  confusion.  Nearly  a  million 
of  inscriptions  are  there,  almost  entire,  but  which,  from  the 
width  of  the  fosse,  can  only  be  deciphered  with  the  aid  of 
a  glass. — On  the  walls  of  Aries  are  numerous  remains  of 
sculpture,  formerly  belonging  to  an  ancient  theatre.  Thierry, 
Lettres  sur  1'Histoire  de  France,  p.  259. 

||  iTouve,  ]).  271.  The  canal  was  a  hundred  paces  wide, 
two  thousand  long,  and  thirty  deep. 

IF  Caseneuve,  Traite  du  Franc-Men  en  Languedoc. 

**  I  have  been  assured  that  in  1814  many  families  of  th« 
emigrants  were  taxed  with  their  descent  from  Simon  <te 
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governed  by  the  custom  of  Paris,  only  served 
lo  prepare  the  republican  spirit  of  the  province 
for  monarchical  centralization.  A  land  of  po- 
litical liberty  and  of  religious  servitude,  more 
fanatical  than  devout,  Languedoc  has  always 
cherished  a  vigorous  spirit  of  opposition.  The 
Catholics  even  had  their  Protestantism  here, 
under  the  form  of  Jansenism.  To  this  day, 
at  Alet,  they  rake  the  tomb  of  Pavilion,  in  or- 
der to  drink  the  ashes  that  are  a  charm  for  fe- 
ver.* Since  the  days  of  Vigilantius  and  of  Fe- 
lix of  Urgel,  the  Pyrenees  have  never  been 
without  heretics.  The  most  obstinate  of  skep- 
tics, and  most  undoubting  believer  in  doubt — 
Bayle,  was  a  native  of  Carlat.  The  Cheniersf 
— those  rival  brothers,  whose  rivalry  did  not, 
however,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  lead  to  fra- 
tricide— were  from  Limoux.  Need  I  name  in 
the  list  the  player  of  Carcassone,  the  sangui- 
nary bcl-esprit,  Fabre  d'Eglantine  ?  At  least, 
one  cannot  deny  the  attributes  of  vivacity  and 
energy  to  the  Languedocians — a  murderous  en- 
ergy, a  tragic  vivacity.  Placed  at  the  angle 
of  the  South — which  it  seems  to  bind  and  unite 
— Languedoc  has  frequently  suffered  from  the 
•struggles  between  jarring  races  and  religions. 
Elsewhere  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  fright- 
ful catastrophe  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but, 
even  at  this  day,  a  traditional  hatred  exists  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Nimes,  and  those  of 
the  mountain  of  Nimes,  which,  it  is  true,  has 
now  but  little  to  do  with  religion,  and  may  be 
likened  to  the  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghib- 
elines.  Poverty-stricken  and  rude  as  the  Ce- 
vennes  are,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  point 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  rich  re- 
gion of  the  plain,  the  shock  should  be  one  of 
violence  and  of  envious  fury.  The  history  of 
Nimes  is  but  that  of  a  battle  of  raging  bulls. 

The  strong  and  hard  genius  of  Languedoc 
has  not  been  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the 
quick-witted  levity  of  Guyenne,  and  the  hot- 
headed petulance  of  Provence  ;  yet  is  there  the 
same  difference  between  Languedoc  and  Guy- 
enne, as  between  the  men  of  the  Mountain  and 
the  Girondists,  between  Fabre  and  Barnave, 
between  the  smoky  wine  of  Lunel  and  claret. 
Belief  is  strong  and  intolerant  in  Languedoc, 
often,  indeed,  to  atrocity  —  so  is  disbelief. 
Guyenne,  on  the  contrary,  the  country  of.Mon- 
taigne  and  of  Montesquieu,  has  floated  betwixt 
belief  and  doubt ;  Fenelon,  the  most  religious 
of  its  celebrated  men,  was  almost  a  heretic. 
Things  grow  worse  as  we  advance  towards 
Gascony — the  land  of  poor  devils,  exceedingly 
noble,  and  exceedingly  beggarly  ;  joyous  and 
reckless  rogues,  not  a  man  of  whom  but  would 

Montfort's  companions. — See  further  on  the  history  of  the 
crasade  against  the  Alnigenses. 

This  chapter  completes  the  picture  of  Languedoc.  as  the 
arst  chapter  of  the  first  book  began  that  of  Gascony,  by  de- 
»cribing  the  Iberians,  the  ancestors  of  the  Basques. 

*  Trouve,  p.  258. — See  Appendix. 

t  The  two  Cheniers  were  born  at  Constantinople,  where 
their  father  was  consul-general ;  but  their  family  belonged 
to  Limoux,  and  their  ancestors  had  long  been  inspectors  of 
Vie  mines  of  Languedoc  and  RoussilloB. 


have  said,  like  their  Henri  IV. — "  Paris  is  we! 
worth  a  mass,"  (Paris  vaut  bien  vne  messe,)  or 
as  he  wrote  to  Gabrielle,  just  before  he  abjured 
his  faith — "  I  am  going  to  take  the  desperate 
leap,"  (Je  vais  faire  le  saut  perilleux.*)  Such 
men  risk  all  to  succeed,  and  do  succeed.  The 
Armagnacs  allied  themselves  with  the  Valois 
— the  Albrets,  blending  with  the  Bourbons,  at 
last  gave  kings  to  France. 

In  some  respects,  the  genius  of  Provence  ia 
more  analogous  with  the  Gascon  than  with  the 
Languedocian ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  the  people  of  the  same  zone  to  be  sim- 
ilarly alternated — for  instance,  Austria,  which 
is  further  from  Suabia  than  from  Bavaria,  is 
more  akin  to  it  in  feeling  and  character.  The 
provinces  of  Languedoc  and  of  Provence,  both 
of  which  lie  along  the  Rhone,  and  are  similarly 
intersected  by  corresponding  rivers  and  tor- 
rents, (as  the  Gard,  which  answers  to  the  Du- 
rance, and  the  Var  to  the  Herault,)  form  of 
themselves  the  whole  of  our  Mediterranean 
coast ;  which  has  in  both  its  ponds,  its  marshes, 
and  its  extinct  volcanoes.  But  Languedoc  if 
a  complete  system — a  ridge  of  mountains  01 
hills  with  their  two  falls ;  whence  flow  tin 
rivers  of  Guyenne  and  Auvergne.  Provence 
rests  upon  the  Alps — but  neither  the  Alps,  nor 
the  sources  of  her  great  rivers  are  hers.  She 
is  only  a  prolongation,  or  fall  of  the  mountain 
range  towards  the  Rhone  and  the  sea,  at  the 
base  of  which  fall,  stooping  towards  the  ocean, 
are  her  beautiful  cities — Marseilles,  Aries,  and 
Avignon.  All  the  life  of  Provence  is  on  the 
coast.  The  cities  of  Languedoc,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  less  favorable  nature  of  the 
coast,  lie  behind  the  sea  and  the  Rh6ne.  Nar- 
bonne,  Aigues-Mortes,  and  Cette,  have  no  am- 
bition to  be  ports. f  Thus  the  history  of  Lan- 
guedoc is  more  continental  than  maritime  ;  and 
the  great  events  with  which  it  deals  are  the 
struggles  of  religious  liberty.  In  proportion  as 
Languedoc  retreats  from  the  sea,  Provence 
meets  it,  and  throws  into  its  bosom  Marseilles 
and  Toulon — seeming  to  spring  forward  to- 
wards maritime  adventures,  crusades,  and  the 
conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

Provence  has  both  visited  and  sheltered  all 
nations.  All  have  sung  the  songs  and  danced 
the  dances  of  Avignon,  and  of  Beaucaire  ;  all 
have  stopped  at  the  passes  over  the  Rh6ne, 
and  the  great  crossways  of  the  high  roads  of 
the  south.J  The  saints  of  Provence  (true 

*  A  Gascon  proverb  says — "Every  good  Gascon  may  con 
trauict  himself  thrice,  (Tout  bonn  Gascoun  ques  pot  reprcn- 
gue  tres  cops.)  In  many  of  the  southern  departments  it  is 
thought  shameful  not  to  go  to  mass,  but  pitiful  to  attend 
confession.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  warranted  to  me, 
especially  as  regards  the  department  of  Gers. 

t  Three  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  .Romans,  of  Si. 
Louis,  and  of  Louis  XIV. 

t  The  bridge  of  Avignon,  so  noted  in  song,  replaced  the 
wooden  bridge  of  Aries,  which  in  its  time  had  been — as 
Avignon  and  Beaucaire  afterwards  were — the  rendezvous 
of  the  nations.  Aries,  according  to  Ausonius,  was  the  little 
Gallic  Rome — 

"Galluia  Roma  Arelas,  quam  Narbo  Martius,  et  quain 
Acc> -lit  Alpinis  opuleuta  Vienna  colouU. 
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saints  whom  I  honor)  built  bridges*  lor  them, 
and  began  to  fraternize  the  West.  The  spright- 
ly and  lovely  girls  of  Aries  and  of  Avignon — 
in  continuation  of  their  good  work — have  taken 
by  the  hand  the  Greek,  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
Italian — and  have  led  off  the  farandolaf  with 
them,  whether  they  wrould  or  not.  Nor  have 
these  strangers  wished  to  re-embark.  They 
have  built  in  Provence,  Greek,  Moresco,  and 
Italian  towns,  and  have  preferred  the  feverish 
countenances  of  FrejusJ  to  those  of  Ionia,  or 
of  Tusculum,  have  wrestled  with  torrents, 
turned  the  shelfs  of  the  hills  into  cultivated 
terraces,  and  extorted  grapes  from  the  stony 
ridges  which  yielded  only  thyme  and  lavender. 
Poetic  as  Provence  is,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
rude  country.  Not  to  mention  its  Pontine 
marshes,^  its  vale  of  Olioul,  and  the  tiger-like 
vivacity  of  the  Toulon  peasant — that  everlast- 
ing wind  which  buries  in  sand  the  trees  of  the 
sea-shore,  and  drives  vessels  on  the  coast,  is 
not  less  fatal  on  land||  than  on  sea.  Its  abrupt 


Praecipitis  Rhrxlani  sic  intercisa  fluentis, 
LTt  mrdiam  facia*  navali  ]x>nte  plateam, 
Per  4110111  Roiiiani  commercia  suscipis  orbis." 

Auson.  Ordo  nobil.  urbium,  vii. 

(Aries,  a  little  Gallic  Rome,  near  which  are  Narbonne,  and 
Vionne  wealthy  with  her  Alpine  colonists — so  cut  up  by 
Hie  floods  of  the  rapkl  Rhone,  that  you  may  make  it,  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  the  highway  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Roman  world.) 

*  The  shepherd,  St.  Benezet,  was  ordered  in  a  dream  to 
build  the  bridge  of  Avignon ;  but  the  Bishop  would  not 
credit  the  dream,  until  he  brought  an  enormous  rock  on  his 
back  to  serve  for  the  foundation-stone.  He  founded  the 
order  of  the  pontifex  brothers,  who  aided  in  building  the 
bridge  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  began  one  over  the 
Durance.  Holland.  Acta  SS.  11  April.  Heliot,  Hist,  des 
Ordres  Religieux,  t.  ii.  c.  42. — Bouche,  Hist,  de  Provence, 
t.  ii.  p.  163.  D.  Vaissette,  Hist,  du  Languedoc,  t.  Hi.  1.  six. 
p.  46. — The  resemblance  to  the  Roman  and  Etruscan  ponti- 
fices  is  worth  noting. 

t  One  of  the  four  kinds  of  farandola,  specified  by  Fischer, 
i<  culled  the  Turkish  ;  another,  the  Moresco.  These  names, 
and  the  resemblance  of  many  of  these  dances  to  the  bolero, 
warrant  the  supposition  that  they  were  introduced  into 
Fnnce  by  the  Saracens.  Millin,  t.  iii.  p.  355. 

+  Millin,  t.  ii.  p.  487.  With  regard  to  the  insalubrity  of 
Aries,  see  the  same  author,  t.  iii.  p.  645. — Papon,  i.  20, 
gives  the  proverl) — "  Avenio  ventosa,  sine  vento  venenosa, 
cum  vento  fastidiosa."  (Windy  Avignon,  venomous  with- 
out, queasy  w  :*»  a  wind.) — In  1213,  the  bishops  of  Nar- 
bonne, &c.,  wriw  to  Innocent  III.,  that  a  provincial  council 
having  been  summoned  to  Avignon — "Many  of  them  were 
unable  to  attend  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  weather,  so 
that  the  business  was  necessarily  postponed."  Epist.  Innoc. 
iii.  (Ed.  Baluze,  ii.  702.) — There  were  lepers  at  Martignes 
as  late  as  1731,  and  at  Vitrolles  in  1807.  Generally  speak- 
ing, cutaneous  diseases  are  common  in  P»vence.  Millin, 
t.  iv.  p.  35. 

$  The  marshes  cover  four  hundred  thousand  arpents. 
Peuchet  et  Chaulaire,  Statistique  des  Bouches-du-Rhone. 
See  also,  M.de  Villeneuve's  great  statistical  work,  4  vols.  4to. 
— The  town  of  Hycres  is  uninhabitable  in  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  marshes;  you  inhale  death  with  the  perfumes 
of  the  fruits  and  flowers.  Frejus  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment.— Statistique  du  Var,  par  Fauchet,  (who  was  prefect 
of  the  department,)  an.  i.x.  p.  52,  sqq. 

||  (Arthur  Young,  vol.  i.  p.  2*JD.  "The  spring  is  the 
worst  season  in  the  year,  because  the  vent  de  bize,  the 
mxstraLe  of  the  Italians,  is  terrible,  and  sufficient,  in  the 
mountains,  to  blow  a  man  oflT  his  horse;  it  is  also  danger- 
nu-i  to  the  health,  from  the  sun,  at  the  same  time,  being 
both  high  and  powerful.  But  in  December,  January,  and 
February,  the  weather  is  truly  charming,  with  the  bize  very 
f'ircly,  but  not  always  free  from  it,  for  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1736,  there  was  so  furious  a  mtestrale,  with  snow,  that  flocks 
were  driven  four  or  five  leagues  from  their  pastures ;  num- 
bers of  travellers,  shepherds,  sheep,  and  asses,  in  the  Crau, 
•wrishcd.  Five  shepherds  were  conducting  eight  hundred 


and  sudden  gusts  bear  death*  on  their  wings. 
The  Provencal  is  too  brisk  to  wrap  himself  up 
in  the  Spanish  cloak.  And  the  powerful  sur 
of  the  clime — that  sun  which  makes  the  com* 
mon  festival  of  this  country  of  festivals — darta 
painfully  on  the  head,  when,  at  one  burst,  it 
changes  winter  into  summer.  As  it  vivifies  the 
tree  it  scorches  it.  The  very  frosts  burn.  But 
rains,f  which  convert  brooks  into  rivers,  are 
more  frequent  than  frosts.  The  husbandman 
sees  his  field  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  whose 
side  it  hung,  or  follows  it  floating  on  the  flood, 
and  adding  itself  to  his  neighbor's  land.  Na- 
ture is  capricious,  choleric,  passionate,  and 
charming. 

The  Rhdne  is  the  symbol  of  the  country — its 
fetish,  as  the  Nile  is  that  of  Egypt.  The  peo- 
ple cannot  believe  this  river  to  be  only  a  river  ; 
but  sees  wrath|  in  its  violence,  and  recognises 
the  convulsions  of  a  monster  in  its  devouring 
eddies.  It  is  the  drac,  the  tarasque,  a  kind  of 
tortoise-dragon  ;  whose  effigy  is  vociferously 
paraded  about  on  certain  festivals,^  and  is 
borne  to  the  church  dashing  against  all  in  ita 
way.  Except  there  be  an  arm  broken,  at  the 
least,  the  festival  is  considered  a  failure. 

The  Rhone,  furious  as  a  bull  maddening  at 
the  sight  of  red,  dashes  against  its  Delta,  the 
Camargue,  the  island  of  bulls  and  of  fine  pas- 
tures. The  Ferrade  is  the  high  festival  of  the 
island.  The  bullocks  are  driven  with  goads 
into  the  centre  of  a  circle,  formed  of  wagons 


sheep  to  the  butcheries  at  Marseilles,  three  of  whom,  and 
almost  all  the  sheep,  perished.") — TRANSLATOR. 

*  (Id.  ibid.  p.  173.  "  It  (the  vent  de  bize)  is  more  pene- 
tratingly drying  than  I  had  any  conception  of;  other  winds 
stop  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  but  this,  piercing  through 
the  body,  seems,  by  its  sensation,  to  desiccate  all  the  in- 
terior humidity.") — TRANSLATOR. 

t  (Id.  ibid.  p.  297.  "At  Pompinion,  between  Montauban 
and  Toulouse,  I  was  witness  to  such  a  shower  of  rain  as 
never  fell  in  Britain ;  in  that  rich  vale  the  corn,  before  the 
storm,  made  a  noble  appearance,  but  imagination  can  hardly 
picture  a  more  entire  destruction  than  it  poured  over  the 
whole ;  the  finest  wheat  was  not  only  beaten  flat  to  the 
ground,  but  streams  of  liquid  mud  covered  it  in  many  places, 
in  a  manner  that  made  all  expectation  of  a  recovery  hope- 
less. These  hasty  and  violent  showers,  which  are  of  little 
consequence  to  a  traveller,  or  to  the  residence  of  a  gentleman, 
are  dreadful  scourges  to  the  farmer,  and  immense  drawbacks 
from  the  mass  of  national  products.") — TRANSLATOR. 

t  Traces  of  the  sanguinary  worship  of  Mithra  are  visible 
all  along  the  Rhone.  Taurobolic  altars  exist  at  Aries,  Tain, 
Valence,  and  St.  Andeol.  At  Batie-Mont-Saleon,  buried  by 
the  formation  of  a  lake,  and  laid  open  in  1804,  a  Mithriac 
group  was  discovered. — A  Mithriac  altar,  dedicated  to  Ha- 
drian, was  dug  up  at  Fourvieres ;  and  there  is  one  at  Lyons, 
dedicated  to  Septimus  Severus.  Millin,  passim. 

$  On  St.  Martha's  day,  the  monster  is  led  chained  to  the 
church,  by  a  young  girl,  and  is  killed  by  having  holy  water 
thrown  upon  him.  Millin,  t.  iii.  p.  453.  A  similar  festival 
is,  I  think,  observed  in  Spain. — The  Isere  is  surnamed  the 
serpent,  as  the  Drac  is  the  dragon — both  threaten  Gre- 
noble : — 

"  Le  serpent  et  le  dragon 
Mettront  Grenoble  en  savon." 

— A  dragon,  called  the  graouilli,  is  promenaded  round  MetB 
during  Ember  week,  and  the  bakers  nnd  pastry-cooks  place 
on  its  tongue  small  loaves  and  cakes.  It  represents  a  mon- 
ster from  which  the  city  was  delivered  by  its  bishop,  St. 
Clement.— At  Rouen  it  is  a  mannikin  of  wicker-work— the 
gargouille — that  is  carried  about.  Formerly,  they  used  to 
stuff  sucking  pigs  down  its  throat.  St.  Romain  had  deliv- 
ered Rouen  from  this  monster,  which  lurked  in  the  Seine, 
as  St.  Marcel  delivered  Paris  from  the  monster  of  the 
Bievre,  &c. 
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filled  with  spectators,  in  order  to  be  marked — 
and  as  the  animals  are  tlirown  down  in  turns 
by  some  active  and  vigorous  youth,  and  held 
on  the  ground,  the  red-hot  marking  iron  is  pre- 
sented to  the  chosen  lady,  who  steps  from  the 
wagon,  and  imprints  it  on  the  hide  of  the  foam- 
ing beast.* 

Such  is  the  genius  of  lower  Provence,  vio- 
lent, noisy,  barbarous,  but  not  ungraceful.  Here 
are  the  indefatigable  dancers  of  the  Moresco, 
with  bells  at  their  knees,f  and  of  the  sword- 
dance,  the  bacchuber,%  as  it  is  called  by  their 
neighbors  of  Gap,  and  wh'ch  is  danced  by  par- 
ties of  nine,  eleven,  or  thirteen.  At  Riez,  they 
yearly  enact  the  bravade  of  the  Saracens. § 
The  land  of  soldiers,  of  the  Agricolas,  Baux, 
and'Crillons,  the  land  of  fearless  sailors — this 
gulf  of  Lyons  is  a  rough  school.  Witness  the 
Bailli  de  Suffren,  and  that  renegade  who  died, 
Capitan  Pasha,  in  1706  ;]|  witness  Paul  the 
cabin-boy,  (he  was  never  known  by  any  other 
name,)  to  whom  a  washerwoman  gave  birth  at 
sea,  who  became  admiral,  and  feasted  Louis 
XIV.  on  board  his  ship.  But  not  for  all  this 
did  he  forget  his  old  comrades  ;  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  be  buried  with  the  poor,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  all  his  property. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  finding  this 
spirit  of  equality  in  this  country  of  republics, 
in  the  midst  of  Greek  cities  and  Roman  muni- 
cipalities. Even  in  the  rural  districts,  bondage 
never  pressed  as  heavily  as  in  the  rest  of 
France.  The  peasants  wrought  their  liberty 
for  themselves,  and  were  the  conquerors  of  the 
Mcors.  They  alone  could  till  the  steep  hill- 
side, and  confine  the  torrent  within  its  bed. 
The  intelligent  hands  of  freemen  alone  could 
subdue  such  a  iand. 

And  in  literature,  and  philosophy  as  well, 
Provence  took  a  free  and  bold  flight.  The 
grand  protest  of  the  Breton  Pelagius  in  behalf 
of  liberty  was  hailed  and  supported  in  Provence 
by  Faustus,  by  Cassian,  and  by  the  noble  school 
of  Lerins,  the  glory  of  the  fifth  century.  When 
the  Breton  Descartes  freed  philosophy  from 
theological  influences,  Gassendi,  the  Provencal, 
was  attempting  the  same  revolution  in  the  name 
of  sensualism  ;  while,  in  the  last  century,  Mau- 
pertius  and  Lamettrie,  the  atheists  of  St.  Malo, 
were  assembled  with  the  Provencal  atheist, 
D'Argens,  at  the  court  of  Frederick. 

Not  without  reason  is  the  literature  of  the 
south  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
termed  the  Provencal,  displaying,  as  it  did,  all 
the  quick  and  graceful  play  of  the  Provencal, 
genius.  Provence  is  the  land  of  fine  speakers  ; 
copious,  impassioned,  at  least  in  style,  and,  at 

*  Millin,  t.  iv.  An  ox  and  a  little  St.  John  the  Baptist 
are  led  round  Marseilles  three  days  before  Corpus  Cliri>ti 
•J ly.  Nurses  nuike  their  nurslings  kiss  the  ox's  muzzle  to 
:r.re  them  in  tec-thins.  Papon,  t.  i. 

t  Millin,  t.  iii.  p.  360. 

i  Id.  ibid. 

$  Millin,  t.  ii.  p.  51.  In  the  Pyrenees  it  is  Renaud, 
•nounted  on  his  good  hor^e  Bayard,  who  delivers  a  damsel 
Yi>m  the  hand  of  infidels.  Labouliniere,  t.  Hi.  p.  404. 

B  Papon,  t.  i.  p.  265  — See  Appendix. 


will,  obstinate  fashionists  of  lanjjuag-s.  It  haa 
given  us  Massillon,  Mascaron,  Flechier,  Maury 
— orators  and  rhetoricians.  But  Provence,  in 
its  every  phase,  municipal,  parliamentary,  and 
noble,  popular  and  rhetorica, — the  whole  in- 
vested with  the  magnificence  of  southern  inso- 
lence— was  concentrated  in  Mirabeau  ;  in  whom 
were  joined  the  massy  neck  of  the  bull,  and 
the  impetuous  strength  of  the  Rhone. 

How  is  it  that  this  country  did  not  conquei 
and  rule  France  1  It  conquered  Italy  in  th« 
thirteenth  century.  How  is  it  now  so  dull . 
with  the  exception  of  Marseilles,  that  is,  of  thi 
sea  ?  Besides  the  unhealthy  coasts,  and  expi- 
ring towns,  like  Frejus,*  in  every  direction  I 
see  ruins  only.  I  allude  not  to  the  beautiful 
remains  of  antiquity,  to  the  Roman  bridges  and 
aqueducts,  and  the  arches  of  St.  Remi  and  of 
Orange,  with  numerous  other  monuments.  In 
the  mind  of  the  people,  and  their  tenacity  to 
old  customs,!  which  impart  to  them  so  original 
and  antique  a  physiognomy — it  is  there  I  find 
ruins.  They  are  a  race  who  cast  no  serious 
look  on  the  past,  and  yet  preserve  its  traces.  J 
Every  nation  having  made  their  way  through 
them,  they  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  for- 
gotten more  :  but  no,  they  cling  to  their  recol- 


*  "  This  town  daily  becomes  more  deserted,  and,  in  half 
a  century,  the  neighboring  communes  have  lost  nine-tenths 
of  their  population."  Fauchet,  an.  ix.  loc.  cit. 

t  In  its  pretty  Moresco  dances,  in  the  romerages  of  it* 
burghs,  in  the  keeping  up  of  the  buche  calendaire,  in  eating 
pois-chiches  at  certain  festivals,  and  in  numerous  other 
customs. 

The  feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  each  village  is  called 
Romna-Vagi,  and,  by  corruption,  Romerage,  becnuse  of  its 
frequently  coming  on  just  as  the  lord  of  the  village  was 
journeying,  or  was  about  to  journey  to  Rome.  (?)  Millin, 
t.  iii.  p.  346. 

At  Christmas  they  burn  the  ertlignenu  or  calendeau,  a 
large  log  of  oak,  which  they  sprinkle  with  wine  and  oil. 
They  used  to  cry  out  as  they  put  it  on  the  fire,  Calene  vcn, 
tout  ben  ven,  (Calend's  come,  all  is  well.)  It  was  the  office 
of  the  head  of  the  family  to  set  fire  to  the  log:  the  fire  was 
called  coco  fuech,  (the  friend's  fire.)  Millin,  t.  iii.  p.  336. 
— The  same  custom  is  met  with  in  Dauphiny.  They  call 
Christmas-day  Chalendcs ;  and  chalendal,  the  large  log  of 
wood  which  they  put  on  the  fire  on  Christmas-eve,  and 
which  is  left  there  till  it  is  entirely  burnt.  Directly  it  is 
placed  on  the  hearth,  they  pour  a  glass  of  wine  upon  it, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  this  is  what  they  call 
batisa  lo  chalendal.  From  this  moment  the  log  is  sacred, 
and  cannot  be  sat  upon  without  some  punishment  following 
the  offence — the  itch,  at  the  least.  Charnpollion-Figeac, 
p.  124. 

(The  Yule-log  of  merry  England  will  suggest  itself  to  the 
reader,  and  the  days  when 

"  A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year.") 

TRANSLATOR. 

The  custom  of  eating  pois-chiches  (chick  or  dwarf-pea?) 
on  certain  festivals,  is  found  not  only  at  Marseilles,  but  in 
Italy  and  in  Spain,  at  Genoa  and  Montpellier.  The  people; 
of  the  latter  town  believe  that  when  Jesus  Christ  entered 
Jerusalem,  he  traversed  a  sesierou,  (a  field  of  dwarf-peas,) 
and  that  it  is  in  memory  of  this  the  custom  of  eating  srset 
(dwarf-peas)  has  been  handed  down. — The  Athenians  used 
also  to  eat  them  at  the  Panepsia.  Millin,  t.  iii.  p.  339. 

t  The  procession  of  the  good  king  Ren6  at  Aix  i*  a 
satire  on  fable,  history,  and  the  Bible.  Millin,  t.  ii.  p.  299 
The  duke  d'Urbino  (Rene's  unfortunate  general)  and  his 
duchess  used  to  be  paraded  in  it,  mounted  on  asses.  There 
was  a  soul,  too,  which  two  devils  wrangled  for ;  a  cartoon 
ftffruz,  or  prancing  horses  ;  king  Herod,  the  queen  of  Sheba- 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  the  sfctf 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  with  figures  of  death,  the  abbt 
de  la  jeuneisc  covered  with  powder  and  ribands,  &c.,  &x. 


Aries  and  Us  Elysian  field*. 
Avignon. 


PROVENCE. 


Causes  of  the  ruin  of  Provence. 
I'etrurch. 
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ections.  In  various  respects,  Provence,  like 
Italy,  belongs  to  antiquity. 

Cross  the  melancholy  mouths  of  the  Rh&ne, 
blocked  up  with  sand,  and  as  marshy  as  those 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Po.  Ascend  to  Aries. 
This  old  metropolis  of  Christianity  in  the  south, 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  it  has  now  but  a  fifth 
part  of  that  number,  and  is  rich  only  in  the 
dead  and  in  sepulchres.*  It  was  long  the  com- 
mon tomb — the  necropolis  of  Gaul ;  and  to  rest 
in  its  Elysian  fields  (the  Aliscamps)  was  con- 
sidered happiness.  Those  who  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  were,  it  is  said,  accustomed, 
even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  to  place 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  a  piece 
of  money,  in  a  cask  covered  with  pitch,  and  to 
commit  them  to  the  stream  to  be  borne  to  the 
sacred  spot — where  they  were  faithfully  inter- 
red, f  Nevertheless,  the  town  has  constantly 
declined.  Lyons  soon  deprived  it  of  the  pri- 
macy of  Gaul ;  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital,  has  passed  away 
quickly  and  obscurely ;  and  its  great  families 
.are  extinct. 

When,  leaving  the  coast  and  the  pastures  of 
Aries,  and  ascending  the  hills  of  Avignon,  one 
ascends  the  mountains  conterminous  to  the 
Alps,  the  ruin  of  Provence  is  accounted  for. 
It  is  an  eccentric  country,  with  its  great  towns 
on  its  frontiers  only,  and  these,  too,  chiefly 
foreign  colonies.  The  truly  Provencal  part 
was  the  least  powerful.  The  counts  of  Tou- 
louse managed  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  Rhdne,  the  Catalans  seized  the  coast  and 
the  ports  ;  to  the  Baux,  the  indigenes  of  Prov- 
ence, who  had  formerly  delivered  the  country 
from  the  Moors,  there  remained  Forcalquier 
and  Sisteron,  that  is,  the  interior.  Thus  the 
states  of  the  south  fell  to  pieces  until  the  arri- 
val of  the  French,  who  overthrew  Toulouse, 
drove  back  the  Catalans  into  Spain,  united  the 
Provencals,  and  led  them  on  to  the  conquest 
of  Naples.  Here  closed  the  destinies  of  Prov- 
ence. She  reposed  with  Naples,  under  the 
same  master.  Rome  lent  her  pope  to  Avignon, 
and  dissoluteness  and  wealth  abounded.  Since 
the  time  of  the  Albigenses,  religion  had  been  on 
the  decline  in  this  region :  it  was  annihilated 
by  the  presence  of  the  popes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ancient  municipal  franchises  of  the 
south  fell  into  neglect,  and  were  forgotten. 
Roman  liberty  and  the  religion  of  Rome,  re- 
publicanism and  Christianity,  expired  at  one 
and  the  same  period.  Avignon  was  the  scene 
of  this  decrepitude.  Believe  it  not  then  that 

*•       As  whore  old  Arli  sees  the  stagnant  flood, 

***** 

Long  sepulchres  deform  the  fun'ral  field. 

Dante,  Inferno,  c.  is. 

Among  other  remarkable  bas-reliefs  found  on  the  tombs  of 
Aries,  is  one  bearing  the  monogram  of  Christ,  in  a  crown  of 
oak,  and  carried  in  the  air  by  an  eagle — a  beautiful  symbol 
of  Constantino's  victory. — Charles  IX.  sent  here  for  some 
sarcophagi  of  porphyry,  which  were  lost  in  the  Rhdne,  and 
have  never  been  recovered.  Millin,  t.  iii.  p.  504. 
t  La  Lauzierc,  Hist,  d' Aries,  t.  i.  p.  306. 


it  was  for  Laura  alone,  Petraich  watered  the 
springs  of  Vaucluse  with  his  tears.  Italy  also 
was  his  Laura,  and  Provence,  and  the  whole 
of  that  antique  South  which  was  daily  expir- 
ing.* 

Provence,  in  its  imperfect  destiny  and  in- 
complete form,  is  to  me  as  a  troubadour's  song, 
a  sonnet  of  Petrarch's — there  is  in  it  more  im- 
pulse than  depth.  The  African  vegetation  of 
its  coasts  is  soon  checked  by  the  icy  wind  of 
the  Alps.  The  Rh6ne  hastens  to  the  sea,  and 
reaches  it  not.  Pasturage  gives  place  to  arid 
hills,  poorly  adorned  with  myrtle  and  lavender, 
perfumed  and  sterile. 

The  South  seems  to  linger  and  bewail  its 
fate  in  the  melancholy  of  Vaucluse,  and  in  the 
unspeakable  and  sublime  sadness  of  Sainte- 
Baume,  whose  height  surveys  the  Alps  and  the 
Cevennes,  Languedoc  and  Provence,  and,  be- 
yond these,  the  Mediterranean.  And  I,  too 
could  weep  like  Petrarch,  on  quitting  this  love- 
ly region. 

DAUPHINY,   FRANCHE-COMTE,   &C. 

But  I  must  make  my  way  to  the  north, 
through  the  firs  of  the  Jura  and  the  oaks  of  the 
Vosges  and  of  the  Ardennes,  to  the  discolored 
plains  of  Berry  and  Champagne.  The  provin- 
ces that  we  have  just  traversed,  isolated  by 
their  very  originality,  cannot  make  up  the  unity 
of  France.  More  flexible  and  docile  elements 
are  required — men  more  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  more  capable  of  forming  one  compact  body 
to  shield  northern  France  from  great  invasions 
by  sea  and  land,  from  the  Germans  and  the 
English.  The  serried  populations  of  the  cen- 
tre, the  Norman  and  Picard  battalions,  and  the 
deep  and  massy  legions  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace 
are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  end. 

The  Provencals  call  the  men  of  Dauphiny, 
the  Franciaux.  In  fact,  Dauphiny  belongs  to 
the  true  France,  the  France  of  the  north. 
Despite  its  latitude,  this  province  is  northern. 
Here  begins  that  zone  of  rude  countries  and 
energetic  men  which  covers  the  eastern  flank 
of  France — first,  Dauphiny,  like  a  fortress  to 
the  windward  of  the  Alps ;  then,  the  marsh  of 
la  Bresse  ;  then  back  to  back,  Franche-Comte 
and  Lorraine,  cemented  by  the  Vosges,  which 

*  I  know  not  which  Is  the  most  affecting,  the  poet's 
lamentation  over  the  fate  of  Italy,  or  his  grief  at  having  lost 
Laura.  I  cannot  refrain  from  qvioting  the  admirable  sonnet 
in  which  the  poor  old  poet  at  last  confesses  that  be  has  only 
pursued  a  shadow : — 

"  I  feel,  I  breathe  it  once  more,  'tis  the  air  of  past  times. 
They  are  there,  the  sweet  hills,  where  was  born  the  beauti- 
ful light,  which,  so  long  as  Heaven  permitted,  filled  my  eyes 
with  joy  and  desire,  and  now  swells  them  with  tears. 

"  O  fragile  hope !    O  foolish  thoughts ! the  grass 

is  widowed,  and  the  waves  are  troubled.  The  nest  which 
she  occupied  is  cold  and  empty ;  that  nest,  where  I  should 
have  wished  to  live  and  die. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  find  some  rest  after  so  many  fatigues, 
in  sweetly  tracking  her,  and  to  have  been  soothed  by  those 
lovely  eyes,  which  have  consumed  my  heart. 

"  Cruel,  ungrateful  servitude !  I  burnt  as  long  as  the 
object  of  my  fires  lasted,  and  I  now  wander,  weeping  ovei 
her  ashes  " 

Sonnet  CCLXXIV 
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Warlike  nnd  scientific  genius  oi 
the  frontier. 


DAUPHINY. 


J'rimevnl  simplicity  of  the  mountaineers. 
Their  annual  emigration. 


bestow  the  Moselle  on  the  last — on  the  first,  the 
Sa6ne  and  the  Doubs.  A  vigorous  genius  of 
resistance  and  opposition,  is  the  characteristic 
of  these  provinces ;  giving  rise  to  inconveni- 
ences, perhaps,  within,  but  our  safeguard 
against  the  foreigner.  To  science  ti  ey  have 
contributed  men  of  a  severe  and  analytic  cast 
of  mind — Mably,  and  his  brother,  Condillac, 
are  from  Grenoble ;  D'Alembert  belongs  to 
Dauphiny  by  the  mother's  side ;  Lalande,  the 
astronomer,  and  Bichat,  the  great  anatomist, 
are  from  Bourg-en-Bresse.* 

Reasoning  and  selfishf  as  they  are  in  other 
respects,  war  is  the  grand  lever  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  these  men  of  the  frontier,  com- 
manding their  whole  moral  being  and  elevating 
it  into  poetry.  Speak  of  passing  the  Alps,  or 
of  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  you  will  find  that 
Dauphiny  has  yet  her  Bayards,  and  Lorraine 
her  Neys  and  Faberts.  On  this  frontier  line 
are  heroic  cities,  whose  families  have  been  ac- 
customed to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
country  from  generation  to  generation.^  The 
women  have  hardly  been  less  sparing  of  them- 
selves than  the  men.fy  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  zone,  from  Dauphiny  to  Ardennes,  the 
women  display  an  Amazonian  grace  and  cour- 
age, which  you  would  vainly  seek  for  else- 
where. Cold,  serious,  elaborate  in  their  dress,|| 
impressing  both  strangers  and  their  own  fami- 
lies with  feelings  of  respect,  they  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  race  of  soldiers,  whom  they  know 
how  to  awe.  Themselves  widows  and  daugh- 
ters of  soldiers,  they  are  familiar  with  war,  and 
know  what  it  is  to  die  and  to  suffer ;  but,  brave 
and  resigned,  they  do  not  the  less  freely  com- 
mit those  dearest  to  them  to  its  chances ;  at 
need,  they  would  go  themselves.  It  was  not 
Lorraine  alone  which  saved  France  by  a  wo- 
man's hand.  In  Dauphiny,  Margot  de  Lay  de- 
fended Martelimart,  and  Philis  la  Tour-du-Pin 
la  Charce  barred  the  fronti*  r  against  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  (A.  D.  1692.)  Tn<j  virile  genius  of 

*  The  same  critical  spirit  is  observable  in  Franche- 
Comte — for  instance,  Guillaume  de  St.  Amour,  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  mysticism  of  the  mendicant  orders,  the  gram- 
nuirian  d'Olivet,  &c.  Did  we  wish  to  name  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  contemporaries,  we  should  men- 
tion MM.  Charles  Nodier,  Jouffroy,  and  Droz.  M.  Cuvier 
wi<  from  Montbelliard,  but  the  character  of  his  genius  was 
modified  by  a  German  education. 

t  Singular  traces  of  the  old  litigious  spirit  of  the  Dau- 
phinese  still  remain  in  their  provincial  dialect.  "The 
wealthier  proprietors  speak  very  tolerable  French,  but  in- 
terlard it  with  ancient  law-terms,  which  the  bar  dares  not 
yet  entirely  disuse.  Previously  to  the  Revolution,  after 
u  youth  had  been  a  year  or  two  in  an  attorney's  office, 
occupied  in  miking  fair  copies  of  subpoenas  and  judge's 
orders,  his  education  was  considered  to  be  finished,  and  he 
returned  to  the  plough."  Chain pollion-Figeac,  Patois  du 
I)  mphine,  p.  67. 

J  Within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  five  or  six  hundred 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  won  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  (militnires  decortg,)  and  almost  all  of  whom  died 
an  the  field  of  battle,  came  from  the  little  town  of  Sarrelouis 
nlone,  with  a  population  of  scarcely  five  thousand.  I  have 
mislaid  my  authority  for  this,  but  believe  that  I  am  correct 
as  to  the  figures. 

§  The  rich  and  showy  armor  of  the  princesses  of  the 
house  of  Bouillon  is  preserved  in  the  Mnsee  cCJlrtillcrie. 

||  This  is  obvious  to  every  eye  in  Franche-Comte,  Lor- 
feine,  and  the  Ardennes. 


the  women  of  Dauphiny  has  often  exercised  ir- 
resistible power  over  men ;  as,  for  instance 
the  famous  Madame  Tencin,  D'Alembert's  mo- 
ther, and  that  washerwoman  of  Grenoble,  who 
married  husband  after  husband,  until  she  al 
last  married  the  king  of  Poland,  and  who  forms 
the  theme  of  the  popular  ballads,  together  with 
Melusina  and  the  fairy  of  Sassenage  * 

There  is  a  frank  and  lively  simplicity,  a 
mountaineer  grace,  in  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Dauphiny,  which  charms  one  at  first 
sight.  As  you  ascend  towards  the  Alps,  you 
meet  with  all  the  honesty  of  the  Savoyard,! 
the  same  kindness,  but  with  less  gentleness. 
Men,  here,  must  love  one  another  perforce — • 
for  nature,  seemingly,  loves  them  but  little.  J 
Life  had  need  to  be  softened  by  the  good  hearts 
and  good  sense  of  the  people,  exposed  as  they 
are  on  bleak  mountain  ridges  that  front  the 
north,  or  living  in  the  depths  of  those  gloom} 
shafts  down  which  sweeps  the  accursed  Alpin< 
wind.  Granaries  are  supported  by  the  com 
munes,  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  bad  har 
vests.  The  widow's  house  will  be  built  by  hei 
neighbors,  and  her  wants  attended  to  before 
they  think  of  their  own.fy  These  mountains 
send  forth  yearly  a  swarm  not  only  of  masons, 
water-carriers,  wagoners,  and  chimney-sweep- 
ers, like  the  annual  emigrations  from  the  Li- 
mousin, Auvergne,  Jura,  and  Savoy — but  num- 
bers of  pedestrian  teachers,||  who  start  each 
winter  from  the  hills  of  Gap  and  Embrum. 
They  proceed  through  Grenoble,  to  disperse 
themselves  over  the  Lyonnais  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rh&ne ;  and  are  welcome  guests, 
teaching  the  children,  and  aiding  in  the  labors 
of  the  farm.  In  the  plains  of  Dauphiny,  the 
peasant — less  virtuous  and  modest  than  the 
mountaineer — often  figures  as  a  bel  esprit,  wri- 
ting verses,  and  satirical  verses,  too. 

Feudalism  never  pressed  as  heavily  on  Dau- 
phiny as  on  the  rest  of  France.  The  barons, 
ever  at  feud  with  Savoy ,^f  were  bound  by  inte  • 


*  See  Les  Montagnardes,  by  Barginet,  of  Grenoble. 
Whatever  remarks  this  fervid  writer  may  provoke,  one 
cannot  but  read  with  interest  his  romances  '.rritten  in  prison, 
and  annotated  by  a  schoolmaster  of  the  province. — See,  also, 
La  Faye  de  Sassenage,  par  J.  Millet — containing  the  adven- 
tures of  Claudine  Mignot,  called  la  belle  Lhauda,  wife  of 
Amblerieux,  treasurer  of  Dauphiny,  of  the  marquis  de 
1'Hopital,  and  of  Casimir  III.  king  of  Poland. — Louise  Ser- 
ment,  the  philosopher  of  Grenoble,  died  in  1692,  aged  thirty. 
— See  Appendix. 

f  This  simplicity  and  these  almost  patriarchal  manners, 
are  largely  owing  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  traditions. 
The  old  man  is  the  object  of  respect  and  the  centre  of  the 
family,  and  the  same  farm  is  often  in  the  hands  of  two  or 
three  generations  at  the  same  time. — The  servants  eat  at 
the  same  table  with  their  masters. — On  the  1st  of  November 
(which  is  the  misdii  of  Brittany)  a  table  of  eggs  and  boiled 
corn  is  laid  out  for  the  dead — a  plate  to  each  of  the  family 
deceased.  (Barginet,  Les  Montagnardes,  vol.  iii.)  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Champollion,  the  festival  of  the  sun  is  still  kept 
in  one  village. — The  Celtic  brayes  (wide  trousers)  are  m&1 
with  in  Dauphiny  as  well  as  in  Brittany. 

}  In  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  the  jood  sense  of 
the  people  preserves  them  from  every  hazardous  enterprise. 

$  When  a  widow  or  an  orphan  suffers  any  loss  of  cattle, 
&c.,  they  club  to  make  it  up. 

||  Out  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  emigrants,  seven 
hundred  were  teachers.  Peuchet,  &c. 

IT  These  wars  gave  great  6clat  to  the  nobility  of  DauphinV- 


Republican  spirit  of 
Grenoble. 


FRANCLE-COMTE  AND  LORRAINE. 


Industry  first  fostered  by 
the  Church. 
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rest  to  keep  fair  with  their  retainers  ;  and  the 
vavasseurs  were  rather  petty  nobles,  almost  in- 
dependent,* than  vassals  bound  to  suit  and  ser- 
vice. At  an  early  date,  property  admitted  of 
subdivision  to  any  extent ;  and  thus  the  French 
revolution  was  unbloody  at  Grenoble  :  it  had 
been  anticipated.!  Not  that  the  people  are 
gentle  or  easily  ruled  ;|  but  that,  familiar  with 
democratic  practices,  their  passions  were  un- 
excited.  So  far  is  the  division  of  property 
carried,  that  a  house  of  ten  rooms  will  have  ten 
owners.  §  Bonaparte  knew  Grenoble  well,  when 
he  selected  it  for  his  first  stage  on  his  return 
from  Elba  ;||  he  sought  to  restore  the  empire 
through  the  republic. 

At  Grenoble,  as  at  Lyons,  Besancon,  Metz, 
and  throughout  the  north,  the  independent  spirit 
of  trade  was  less  the  offspring  of  Roman  muni- 
cipal privileges,  although  the  contrary  has  been 
affirmed,  than  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Church  ;  or,  rather,  they  both  happened  to  be 
in  unison,  the  bishop — at  least  up  to  the  ninth 
century — having  been  alike  in  name  and  fact 
the  true  defensor  civitatis.  That  cross,  which 
rises  on  the  Great  Chartreuse  into  the  region 
of  storms  and  snow,  was  the  beacon  of  liberty. 
Bishop  Izarn  drove  the  Saracens  out  of  Nor- 
mandy in  965  ;  and  even  up  to  1044,  the  date 
at  which  the  counts  of  Albon  assumed  the 
title  of  Dauphins,  Grenoble,  say  the  Chroni- 
cles, "  had  always  been  a  freehold  of  the  bish- 
ops." It  was  by  despoiling  the  bishops  that 
the  Poitevin  counts  of  Die  and  of  Valence  be- 
gan to  extend  their  power,  supported  one  while 
by  the  Germans,  at  another  by  the  heretics  of 
Languedoc."T[ 

They  were  called  the  flower  of  gentility,  (Vecarlate  des  gen- 
tilshommes.)  Savoy  is  the  country  of  Bayard,  and  of  that 
Lesdiguieres  who  was  king  of  Dauphiny  under  Henri  IV. 
The  first  has  left  a  deep  impression  here — and  the  phrase 
jirouesse  de  Terrail  (as  brave  as  Bayard)  was  as  proverbial  as 
loyiiutk  de  Saivaing,  or  noblesse  de  Sasscnage,  (as  loyal  as 
Saivaing,  as  noble  as  Sassenage.) — Near  the  valley  of  Graisi- 
vandan  is  the  territory  of  Royans,  the  Vale  of  Chivalry,  (la 
bailee  Chevalier  euse.) 

*  The  noble  performed  homage  standing ;  the  bourgeois 
on  his  knees,  and  kissing  the  back  of  his  lord's  hand  ;  the 
plebeian  also  on  his  knees,  but  he  was  only  allowed  to  kiss 
his  lord's  thumb.  See  Saivaing,  Usage  des  Fiefs. — In  like 
manner,  at  Metz,  the  maitre  eckevin  (head  bailiff)  addressed 
the  king  standing. 

t  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  workmen  preserved 
order  with  admirable  courage  and  humanity;  just  as  Michel 
Lando,  the  wool-comber,  did  at  Florence,  in  the  insurrection 
of  the  Ciompi. 

%  Reconduite  de  Grenoble  (to  wait  on  you  out  as  they  do 
st  Grenoble)  was  a  common  saying  for — kicked  out,  or 
being  driven  off  with  showers  of  stones.  (Les  Montagnardes, 
J.  i.  p.  37.)  In  Langucdoc  the  /  had  a  saying,  Couvit  de 
Mounpeie,  convida  a  Vescaie  ;  tl  i ;  is,  invitation  de  Jtiontpcl- 
Iter,  invitation  sur  rescalier,  (a  Montpellicr  invitation,  a  kick 
iown  stairs.)  (?)  Millin,  t.  v.  p.  328. 

$  Perrin  ifuluc,  Description  de  1'Isere.  (Grenoble,  180G, 
t.  i.  p.  207.) 

|,  He  alighted  at  an  inn  kept  by  an  old  soldier,  who 
had  one  day  given  him  an  orange  in  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign. 

IT  At  first  the  Vaudois,  afterwards  the  Protestants.  In 
the  department  of  Drome  alone  are  about  thirty-four  thou- 
sand Calvinists.  (Peuchet  et  Chaulaire,  Statistique,  &c.) 
The  fierce  struggle  of  the  Baron  des  Adrets  and  De  Montbr:::i 
(iluring  the  League)  will  occur  to  the  reader,  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Protestants  of  Jlauphiny  was  Isaac  Casanbon, 
ion  of  the  minister  of  Bordeaux  snr  le  Roubion,  who  was 
IKMII  in  1559.  He  lies  In  Westminster  Abbey. 
I.— 22. 


Besanc.on,*  like  Grenoble,  was  another  ec- 
clesiastical republic,  under  its  archbishop,  wht 
was  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  under  its  no- 
bly-born chapter.f  But,  here,  the  constant  war 
between  Franche-Comte  and  Germany,  made 
the  yoke  of  feudalism  heavier.  The  long  wall 
of  the  Jura,  with  its  two  gates — the  pass  of 
Joux  and  that  of  Pierre-Pertius — and  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Doubs  as  well,  constituted  a  strong 
barrier  ;J  yet,  nevertheless,  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  established  his  descendants  here  for  a 
century.  It  was  with  serfs  of  the  Church,  at 
St.  Claude,  and,  also,  in  the  poor  town  of  Nan- 
tua,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  that 
tha  trade  and  industry  of  these  provinces  took 
their  beginning.  Attached  to  the  soil,  they  at 
first  cut  rosaries  for  sale  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
now  that  they  are  free,  they  cover  the  high- 
ways of  France  with  carriers  and  pedlers. 

Even  under  its  bishop,  Metz  was  free,  like 
Liege  and  Lyons  ;  and  had  its  Echevin  and 
council  of  thirteen,  as  well  as  Strasburg.  The 
three  ecclesiastical  cities,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
dun,fy  which  form  a  triangle  between  the  great 
Meuse||  and  the  lesser,  (the  Moselle,  Mosula,) 
constituted  a  neuter  ground — an  island,  an  asy- 
lum for  fugitive  slaves.  The  very  Jews,  pro- 
scribed everywhere  else,  were  sheltered  in 
Metz.  It  was  the  French  border,  between  us 
and  the  empire.  On  this  side  there  was  no 
natural  barrier  between  France  and  Germany, 
as  in  Dauphiny  and  Franche-Comte.  The 
beautiful  balloon-shaped  hills  of  the  Vosges, 
and  the  chain  of  Alsace  itself,  were  favorable 
to  war  by  their  gentle  and  peaceful  undula- 
tions. Lorraine — that  Austrasian  soil,  strewed 


*  The  ancient  device  of  Besancon  was  Plut  a  Dieu,  (If 
God  will.)  At  Salins  there  was  inscribed  over  the  gate  of 
one  of  the  forts  where  the  salt-pits  were,  the  motto  of  Philip 
the  Good,  Jlutre  n'auray,  (No  other  shall  have.)  Several 
buildings  at  Dijon  bore  the  motto  of  Philip  the  Bold,  Moult 
me  tarde,  (I  long.) — The  celebrated  diplomatist  Granville, 
chancellor  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  a  native  of  Besancon. 
He  died  in  1564. 

t  At  the  abbey  of  St.  Claude  as  well,  which  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  in  1741,  the  monks  were  obliged  to  prove 
their  nobility  up  to  their  great  great-grand  father,  both  on  the 
father's  and  mother's  side.  The  canons  had  to  prove  sixteen 
quarters,  eight  on  each  side. 

J  Peuchet  et  Chaulaire,  Statistique  du  Jura.  Franclu-v 
Comte  is  the  best-wooded  district  in  France.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  thirty  forests  on  the  Sadne,  the  Doubs,  and  the 
Lougnon. — There  are  many  gun-manufactories  here.  Horses 
and  oxen  are  plentiful,  sheep  scarce,  and  the  wool  is  bad. 

§  On  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  Bishoprics,  (les  Trois-Evethes,)  and  of  Lorraine  in 
general,  consult  M.  Turgot's  Detcription  Exacte  et  Fidelt 
du  Pays  Messin,  &c.,  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  public 
library  of  Metz. — The  three  bishops  were  princes  of  the 
Holy  Empire. — The  countship  of  Creange  and  barony  of 
Fenestrange  were  two  freeholds  of  the  empue. 

||  Ausonius  has  devoted  a  poem  to  the  praises  of  th* 
Moselle : — 

"Salve  amnis  laudate  agris,  laudato  eolonis, 
Dignata  imperio  debent  cui  mcenia  Belga: ! 
Amnis  odorifero  juga  vitea  consite  Baccho, 
Consite  gramineas  amnis  viridissime  ripas: 
Salve,  magna  parens  frugumque  virumque,  Mosella." 

(Hail,  river,  welcome  to  the  soil,  and  lauded  by  the  fanner; 
to  whom  the  Belgte  are  indebted  for  their  city's  being 
thought  worthy  of  empire.  O  river,  w'th  thy  viny  slopes 
planted  with  odoriferous  wine.  O  river,  whose  grassy  bank* 
are  of  verdant  green  ;  hail,  thou  Moselle,  great  mother  of 
com  and  of  men.)  The  city  alluded  to,  is  Treves. 
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Metz — tr.e  general  nsylum  of  tne 
indigent  and  oppressed. 


LORRAINE. 


Joan  of  Arc — the  Impenonation  in 
the  people. 


with  monuments  of  the  Carlovingians,*  with 
its  twelve  great  and  illustrious  houses,  its  hun- 
dred and  twenty  peers,  and  its  sovereign  abbey 
of  Remiremont,  where  Charlemagne  and  his 
son  held  their  great  autumn  hunts,  and  where 
the  sword  WP-S  borne  before  the  abbessf — was 
the  German  empire  in  miniature.  Here,  Ger- 
many was  everywhere  confusedly  mingled  with 
France,  and  the  whole  country  was  frontier. 
Here,  too,  sprang  up,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  forests  of 
the  Vosges,  a  wandering  and  indeterminate 
race,  themselves  unconscious  of  their  origin, 
living  on  the  world  at  large,  on  noble  and  on 
priest,  who  alternately  took  them  into  their 
service.  Metz  was  the  city  of  these,  and  of 
all  who  had  no  other — a  city  of  mixed  races, 
if  ever  there  were  one.  To  reduce  to  one 
common  system  the  contradictory  customs  of 
this  Babel,  ever  proved  an  abortive  effort. 

The  French  tongue  ceases  in  Lorraine,  and 
[  will  not  go  beyond  it.  I  refrain  from  cross- 
ing the  mountain-chain,  and  gazing  on  Alsace. 
The  German  world  is  dangerous  ground  for 
me — for  it  has  a  lotos-tree,  all-powerful  to  in- 
duce oblivion  of  one's  native  land.  Were  I 
once  to  look  on  thee,  divine  spire  of  Strasburg. 
— were  I  to  descry  my  heroic  Rhine,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  follow  its  current  charmed  by  its 
legends,J  and  wander  towards  the  red  cathe- 
dral of  Mentz,  towards  that  of  Cologne,  and  so 


*  The  tomb  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  and  the  manuscript 
of  the  Annals  of  Metz  (date,  A.  D.  894)  used  to  be  shown 
at  Metz. — The  bees,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Capitularies, 
and  which  supplied  Metz  with  its  famous  mead,  used,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  to  be  reared  by  the  cures  and  hermits; 
they  are  now  much  neglected.  In  the  last  half  century,  the 
quantity  of  honey  yearly  collected  has  decreased  by  one- 
half.  Peuchet  et  Chaulaire,  Statistique  de  la  Meurthe. 

f  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  xiii.  The  abbess  exercised  half 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and,  together  with  her  chapter, 
nominated  deputies  to  the  states  of  Lorraine. — The  female 
dean  and  sacristan  had  each  four  livings  in  her  gift.  The 
sonzier,  or  stewardess,  held  joint  jurisdiction  with  the  abbess 
over  Valdajoz,  (val-de-joux,)  which  consisted  of  nineteen 
villages:  all  the  bees  swarmed  there  were  her  right.  The 
abbey  had  a  grand  provost,  a  grand  and  petty  chancelloi  i 
grand  sonzier,  &c. — To  be  dame  de  Remiremont,  it  was  n«» 
cessary  for  the  proposed  abbess  to  prove  her  nobility,  on 
both  sides,  for  two  hundred  years  back. — To  be  canoness,  or 
demoiselle,  at  Epinal,  the  candidate  had  to  prove  herself 
noble  for  four  descents,  both  by  father  and  mother. 

t  In  the  seventh  century  lived  a  duke  of  Lorraine,  who 
longed  for  a  son.  He  had  only  a  blind  daughter,  whom  he 
ordered  to  be  exposed  to  perish.  Years  after,  he  had  a  son, 
who  brought  back  his  daughter  to  the  old  duke,  who,  .from 
his  solitary  life  in  the  castle  of  Hohenbourg,  had  become 
stern  and  morose.  At  first  he  repulsed  her,  but  at  length 
yielding,  he  founded  a  convent  for  her,  which  was  called 
after  her,  the  convent  of  St.  Odile.  From  the  height  on 
which  it  is  seated  you  see  Baden  and  Germany.  Kings 
performed  pilgrimage  here  from  all  quarters  of  the  world — 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  a  king  of 
Denmark,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  a  pope  ....  here  withdrew 
the  widows  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Charles  the  Fat. — At 
Winstein,  to  the  north  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  devil  keeps 
watch  over  precious  treasures  concealed  in  a  castle  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  — Between  Ilaeuenan  and  Wissembourg  a 
fiery  vision  rises  out  of  the  pechelbrunncn.  (pitch-fountain,) 
— 'tis  the  black  huntsman,  the  spectre  of  an  ancient  lord 
who  expiates  his  tyranny,  &c. — The  musical  and  child-like 
genius  of  Germany  begins  with  its  noetic  legends.  The 
minstrels  of  Alsace  used  to  hold  regular  assemblies.  The 
lord  of  Rapolstein  used  to  style  himself  king  of  the  violins. 
The  violinists  of  Alsace  held  of  a  superior:  those  of  Upper 
Alsace  were  bound  to  present  themselves  at  Rapolstein, — 
feoae  of  Lower  Als:ne  it  Bischewiller. 


to  the  ocean  ;  or  perchance  I  should  be  stayed, 
enchanted  on  the  solemn  boundary  of  the  two 
empires,  by  the  ruins  of  some  Roman  camp,  or 
of  some  church,  once  the  cynosure  of  pilgrims 
— or  else  by  the  convent  of  that  nobly-born 
nun,  who  passed  three  hundred  years  in  listen- 
ing to  the  birds  of  the  forest.* 

No,  I  stop  at  the  limit  of  the  two  tongues, 
in  Lorraine,  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two 
races,  at  the  Chene  des  Partisans,]  (the  tryst- 
ing  oak?)  which  is  still  shown  in  the  Vosges. 
The  struggle  between  France  and  the  empire, 
between  heroic  stratagemj  and  brutal  strength, 
was  early  typified  in  that  of  the  German  Swin- 
tibald  and  the  Frank  Regnier,  (Rainier,  Rein- 
er, Renard  ?)  the  ancestor  of  the  counts  of 
Hainault.  The  war  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Fox 
is  the  great  legend  of  northern  France,  the 
theme  of  fabliaux,  and  of  the  popular  poems. 
The  last  of  thesefy  was  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  a  grocer  of  Troyes.  For  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine 
were  Alsacian  by  descent,  creatures  of  the 
emperors,  and  who,  last  century,  became  ern 
perors  themselves.  They  were  almost  always 
at  war  with  the  bishop  and  the  republic  of 
Metz, ||  with  Champagne,  and  with  France  ; 
but,  through  the  marriage  of  one  of  them  in 
1255,  with  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Cham- 
pagne's, becoming  French  on  the  mother's  side, 
they  lent  a  vigorous  support  to  France  against 
the  English — against  the  English  party  in 
Flanders  and  Brittany.  They  fought  for  France, 
to  death,  or  to  captivity,  at  Courtray,  Cassel, 
Crecy,  and  at  Auray.  A  poor  peasant  girl, 
Joan  of  Arc,  born  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine 
and  Champagne,  did  more — she  awakened  na- 
tional consciousness  ;  in  her  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  the  great  image  of  the  people,  under 
a  pure  and  original  form.  Through  her,  Lor- 
raine was  attached  to  France.  The  very  duke, 
who  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  his  king,  and 
trailed  the  royal  pennons  at  the  tail  of  his 
horse,  married  his  daughter,  nevertheless,  to  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  the  count  de  Bar,  Ren6 
of  Anjou.  A  younger  branch  of  this  family 
gave  leaders  to  the  Catholic  party,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Guises,  against  the  Calvinists,  the 
allies  of  England  and  of  Holland. 

Descending  by  the  Ardennes  from  Lorraine 

*  A  pendant  to  this  beautiful  legend,  in  which  the  ecstasy 
produced  by  harmony  prolongs  life  for  centuries,  is  the  story 
of  the  woman  who,  in  Louis  the  Debonnaire's  reign,  heard 
the  organ  for  the  first  time,  and  died  of  ravishment.  Thus, 
in  the  German  legends,  music  gives  life  and  death. 

t  In  the  arrondissementof  Neufchatel;  this  tree  is  seven- 
teen feet  in  diameter.  Depping,  t.  ii. 

t  Guill.  Britonis  Philipp.  1.  x. 

Qui  (Lotharingi)  cum  simplicibus  soleant  senaonibus  uti, 

Non  tamen  in  factis  ita  delirare  videntur. 
(equivalent  to — "  Simple  as  their  speech  may  be.  their  acts 
are  not."    The  writer  alludes  to  Lothaire  and  the  French.) 

§  See  the  notices  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale,  at  the  end  of  the  Memoires  de  1'Academie  des  In- 
scriptions. 

||  Marshal  Fabert,  Cnstines,  and  the  bold  and  unfortunata 
Pilatre  des  Rosiers,  who  was  the  first  to  ascend  in  a  balloon, 
were  born  at  Metz.  The  Ancillons  were  driven  from  it  bv 
the  edict  of  Nantes. 


Legends  of  Ardennss. 


THE  LYONNOIS. 


The  country  nf  the  vine— the 
country  oflterature. 
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into  the  Low  Countries,  the  Meuse  changes  its 
character  from  the  agricultural  and  industrious 
to  the  warlike.  Verdun,  Stenay,  Sedan,  Me- 
xieres,  Givet,  Maestricht,  and  numerous  for- 
tified places,  command  its  course,  and  are  cov- 
ered by  it.  The  whole  country  is  wooded,  as 
if  to  mask  it  either  in  defence  or  attack  from 
the  approaches  of  Belgium.  The  great  forest 
of  \rdennes,  the  deep,  (ar  duinn,)  stretching 
out  on  every  side,  is  rather  vast  than  imposing. 
You  meet  with  villages,  burghs,  and  pastures, 
and  fancy  yourself  out  of  the  forest — but  they 
are  only  so  many  openings  in  it.  The  woods 
commence  again,  an  humble  and  monotonous 
ocean  of  dwarfish  oaks,  whose  uniform  undula- 
tions you  descry  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
summit  of  some  hill.  Formerly,  the  forest  was 
much  more  continuous.  The  hunters  could 
range,  without  ever  losing  the  shade,  from  Ger- 
many, from  Luxemburg  to  Picardy,  and  from 
St.  Hubert  to  Notre-Dame  de  Liesse. 

From  the  mysteries  of  the  Druids  down  to 
the  wars  of  the  wild  boar  of  Ardennes,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  from  the  miraculous  stag 
whose  apparition  converted  St.  Hubert,  down 
to  the  fair  Iseult  and  her  lover — whom  her  hus- 
band surprised  asleep  on  the  mossy  bank,  but 
so  beautiful,  so  discreet,  and  with  the  large 
sword  between  them  in  token  of  their  slumber- 
ing apart,  that  he  withdrew  without  disturbing 
them — how  many  a  history  has  been  enacted 
under  these  shades,  and  how  many  a  tale  could 
be  Wd  by  these  oaks,  laden  with  mistletoe, 
•would  t'ney  but  tell  it ! 

The  Trou  du  Han,  beyond  Givet,  where  for- 
merly none  durst  enter,  deserves  a  visit ;  as 
well  as  the  solitudes  of  Layfour  and  the  black 
rocks  of  the  Dame  de  Meuse,  the  table  of  the 
enchanter  Maugis,  and  the  ineffaceable  print 
left  in  the  rock  by  the  foot  of  Renaud's  horse. 
The  four  sons  of  Aymon  are  the  burden  of  tra- 
ditionary tales  at  Chateau-Renaud  as  at  Usez, 
in  the  Ardennes  as  well  as  in  Languedoc.  I 
still  seem  to  see  the  spinner,  who,  while  at 
work,  holds  on  her  knee  the  precious  volume 
of  the  B'Miotheque  bleue — the  hereditary  book 
of  the  house,  worn,  and  blackened  with  use 
during  many  a  nightly  vigil.* 

This  sombre  land  of  Ardennes  is  not  natural- 
ly connected  with  Champagne.  It  belongs  to 
the  bishopric  of  Metz,  the  basin  of  the  Meuse, 
and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  As 
soon  as  you  are  past  the  white  and  colorless 
champaigns,  which  extend  from  Reims  to  Re- 
thel,  Champagne  is  ended.  The  woods  begin, 
and,  with  the  woods,  the  pastures  and  small 
sheep  of  Ardennes.  The  chalk  has  disappear- 
ed ;  the  dull  red  of  tiles  gives  place  to  the 
eombre  «heen  of  slate  ;  and  the  houses  are 
roughcast  with  steel  filings.  Manufactories  of 


*  There  you  reaa  now  tne  good  Renaud  played  many 
a  trick  on  Charlemagne,  and  how,  after  all,  he  made  a  happy 
Md,  having  humbly  turned  knight-mason,  (chevalier  maf  an,) 
ind  borne  on  his  tmck  enormous  blocks  for  the  building  of 
Jie  holy  ehorch  of  Cologne. — See  Appendix. 


arms,  tanneries,  and  slate-quarries,  do  not  much 
enliven  the  appearance  of  a  country  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  strike  the  eye  as  a  maiked  race. 
There  is  intelligence,  sobriety,  economy  about 
them  ;  a  dryness  of  look  in  their  countenance, 
but  with  sharp,  well-cut  features.  This  dry 
and  staid  character  is  not  peculiar  to  that  little 
Geneva — Sedan — but  prevails  throughout  the 
country,  which  is  not  rich,  and  has,  besides,  the 
enemy  at  its  threshold ;  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  eng"nder  thoughtfulness.  The  people 
are  serious,  and  of  a  critical  habit  of  mind  ;  not 
uncommon  among  those  who  feel  themselves 
superior  to  their  fortunes. 

THE  WINE-COUNTRIES. 

Beyond  this  rude  and  heroic  zone  of  Dau- 
phiny,  Franche-Comte,  Lorraine,  and  Ardennes, 
there  stretches  another  as  distinguished  by 
its  amenities,  and  more  fertile  in  the  products 
of  thought — that  of  the  provinces  of  the  Lyon- 
nais,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne,  a  vinous,  joy- 
ous zone,  fraught  with  poetry,  eloquence,  and 
elegant  and  ingenious  literature.  Unlike  the 
rest,  these  provinces  had  not  to  sustain  the  un- 
ceasing shock  of  foreign  invasion.  Better  shel- 
tered, they  had  leisure  to  cultivate  the  delicate 
flo\ver  of  civilization. 

And  first,  close  to  Dauphiny,  rises  the  large 
and  amiable  city  of  Lyons,  eminently  sociable 
in  its  character,  and  uniting  men  as  it  does  riv- 
ers.* This  angle  of  the  Rh&ne  and  Sa6nef 
appears  ever  to  have  been  a  sacred  spot.  The 
Segusii  of  Lyons  were  clients  of  the  Druidical 
nation  of  the  ^Edui ;  and,  here,  sixty  tribes  of 
Gaul  united  in  raising  an  altar  to  Augustus,  and 
Caligula  founded  those  contests  of  eloquence, 
where  the  vanquished  was  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  excep  he  preferred  effacing  his  ora- 
tion with  his  tongue. £  In  place  of  this,  a  cus- 
tom arose  of  throwing  victims  into  the  river, 
according  to  an  old  Celtic  and  German  usage  ; 
and  the  arc  merveilleux,  (the  marvellous  arch,) 
whence  the  bulls  were  precipitated,  is  still 
pointed  out  in  St.  Nizier's  bridge. 

The  famous  table  of  bronze  on  which  may 
still  be  read  the  speech  of  Claudius,  on  behalf 


*  The  boundary-line  between  France  and  the  empire  was 
formed  by  the  Sa6ne  as  far  as  the  Rhdne,  and  then  by  the  lat- 
ter to  the  sea.  Lyons,  lying  for  the  most  part  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saone,  was  an  imperial  city ;  but  the  counts  of  Lyons 
held  the  faubourgs  of  St.  Just  and  St.  Irensus  of  France, 
t  Seneca — 

"  Vidi  duobus  imminens  fluviis  jugum, 
Quod  Phoabus  ortu  semper  obverso  videt. 
Ubi  Rhodanus  ingens  ainne  prerapido  fluit, 
Ararque  dubitans  quo  suos  cursus  agat, 
Tacitus  quietis  alluit  ripas  vadis." 

(I  have  seen  the  height  hanging  over  the  two  rivers,  always 
viewed  by  the  rising  sun,  where  the  huge  Rhone  flows  in 
headlong  current,  and  the  Arar  (the  Sadne)  with  hesitating 
course,  silently  washes  the  banks  with  its  quiet  waters.) 
t  Sueton.  in  C.  Caligula.— Juvenal,  i.  48:— 

"  Palleat  ut  nudis  pressit  qni  calcibus  anguem. 
Aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram." 
(Turns  pale  as  one  who  has  trod  with  naked  heel  on  a 
snake,  or  is  about  to  recite  his  rhetorical  discourse  ut  the 
altar  of  Lyons.; 
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Antiquity  of  the  manufactures  of 
Lyons. 


THE  LYONNOIS. 


Poetic  and  mystical  spirit  o 
manufacturing  cities. 


»f  the  admission  of  the  Gauls  into  the  senate, 
is  the  earliest  of  our  national  antiquities,  and 
the  sign  of  our  initiation  into  the  civilized 
world.  Another,  and  a  far  holier  initiation,  has 
its  monument  alike  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Ire- 
naeus,  the  crypt  of  St.  Pothinus,  and  in  Four- 
vieres — the  hill  of  pilgrims.  Lyons  was  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  government,  and,  subse- 
quently, the  see  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  four  Lyonnaises,  (Lyons,  Tours, 
Sens,  and  Rouen,)  that  is,  for  the  whole  of 
Celtic  Gaul.  During  the  fearful  vicissitudes 
of  the  first  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  this 
great  ecclesiastical  city  opened  her  bosom  to  a 
crowd  of  fugitives,  and  was  peopled  by  the  gen- 
eral depopulation,  just  as  Constantinople  gradu- 
ally concentrated  the  whole  Greek  empire,  as 
it  gave  way  before  the  Arabs  or  the  Turks. 
Its  inhabitants  had  neither  fields  nor  land,  only 
their  arms  and  the  Rhone  :  thus  it  turned  to 
trade  and  commerce.  It  was  a  manufacturing 
city  even  under  the  Romans.  Epitaphs  are 
still  extant — •'  To  the  memory  of  a  glass-ma- 
ker, born  in  Africa,"  an  inhabitant  of  Lyons  ;* 
"  To  the  memory  of  a  veteran  who  served  in 
the  legions,  a  paper-maker."^  An  industrious 
swarm,J  shut  in  between  the  rocks  and  the 
river,  and  heaped  up  in  the  sombre  streets  that 
open  upon  its  banks,  under  a  clime  of  rain  and 
constant  fog,  they  had,  nevertheless,  their  mor- 
al and  their  poetic  side.  It  was  thus  with  our 
master  Adam,  the  cabinet-maker  of  Nevers — 
with  the  meistersaenger  of  Nuremburjj  and 


D.  M. 

ET  MKMORI.E  «TERN.<E  JUL  . 

I  .  ALEX ANPRl  NACIONE  AFRI  .  CIVI 

CARTHAOIN'IENSI  .  O.MINI  OPTIMO  OPIF 

CI  ARTIS  VITR1.E  <JUI  VIX  ANOS  LXX    .... 

(Sacred  to  the  mines  and  lasting  memory  of  Julius  Alex- 
ander, born  in  Africa,  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  an  excellent 
man,  a  glass-maker,  who  was  aged  seventy  years.  .  .  .) 
t  D.  M. 

ET  .  MEMORIES  .  JETERN 

V1TALINI  .  FBI. Iris  .  VET  .  LEO 

M  .  HOMIN1  .  SAPIENTISSI.M 

ET  FIDELISSIMO  NEOOTIA 

RI  LUODUNENSI  .  ARTIS  .  C 

TARI.E  .  QUI  .  VIXIT  .  ANNIS 

VIII  .  M  .  V  .  D  .  X  .  KATUS  EST  .  D 

MARTIS  .  DIE  .  MARTIS  .  PROF 

TU8  .  DIE  .  MARTIS  .  MISSIONS 

PERCEPIT  .  DIE  .  MARTIS  DEf 

NCTCS  .  EST  .  FACIENDUM  .  C 

VITALIN  FELICISSIMUS  .  FI 

US  .  ET  .  1ULIANICE  .  CON 

.  NX  .  ET  .  SUB  .  ASCI  A  .  DEDI 

CAVERVNT. 

(Sacred  to  the  manes  and  everlasting  memory  of  Vitalinus 
Felix,  a  veteran  of  the  legion  ....  of  Minerva,  a  very 
prudent  man,  who  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  paper 

with  great  repute  for  probity,  who  died,  aged eight 

years,  five  months,  and  ten  days.  He  was  born  on  a  Tues- 
day, set  out  on  his  first  campaign  on  a  Tuesday,  obtained 

his  discharge  on  a  Tuesday,  and  died  on  a  Tuesday 

His  son,  Vitalinus  Felicissimns,  and  his  wife,  Julia  Nice, 
erected  this  monument,  and  dedicated  it  beneath  Ascia  ) — 
Millin,  t.  i.  p.  457, 508. 

+  Elsewhere  I  shall  treat  of  the  present  state  of  the  manu- 
factures -,f  Lyons.  The  state  of  this  town  is  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  melancholy  subjects  of  modern  history, 
and  embraces  all  the  great  questions  of  policy  and  political 
economy  To  speak  of  Lyons  under  this  point  of  view  here, 
would  be  to  draw  a  picture  >f  tie  world  in  ordor  to  describe 
».  icwvn. 


Frankfort  —  coopers,  locksmiths,  and  black 
smiths — and  so,  in  our  day,  with  the  tinman  of 
Nuremburg.  In  their  darkling  cities  they 
dreamed  of  that  nature  which  they  did  not  see, 
and  of  that  glorious  sun  which  was  denied 
them  ;  and  they  hammered  out  in  their  black 
stithies  idylls  on  fields,  birds,  and  flowers 
Poetic  inspiration  at  Lyons  has  not  been  na- 
ture, but  love  ;  and  more  than  one  young  shop- 
woman,  seated  in  the  dim  light  of  the  back 
shop,  has  composed,  like  Louise  Labbe  and 
Pernette  Guillet,  verses  full  of  sadness  and  of 
passion — which  were  not  for  their  husbands.* 
The  love  of  God,  and  a  voluptuous  mysticism, 
were,  it  must  be  owned,  traits  of  the  Lyonnese 
character.  The  church  of  Lyons  was  founded 
by  the  desired,  (noOctvds,  St.  Pothinus  ;)f  and  il 
was  at  Lyons,  at  a  later  period,  that  St.  Mar- 
tin, the  desired,  established  his  school.^  OUT 
Ballanche  was  born  there  ;fy  and  the  author  of 
the  Imitation,  Jean  Gerson,  chose  it  as  the 
spot  in  which  to  close  his  earthly  pilgrimage. || 
It  seems  strange  and  contradictory  that  mys- 
ticism should  have  originated  in  large  manu- 
facturing and  dissolute  cities,  such  as  Lyon? 
and  Strasbourg  now  are.  The  reason  is,  thai 
nowhere  else  does  man's  heart  so  yearn  foi 
heaven.  Where  all  the  grosser  pleasures  are 
at  one's  call,  there  satiety  soon  begins.  The 
sedentary  life,  too,  of  the  artisan,  seated  at  his 
trade,  favors  this  internal  ferment  of  the  soul. 
The  silk-weaver,  in  the  humid  obscurity  of  the 
streets  of  Lyons,  and  the  weavers  of  Artois  and 
of  Flanders  in  their  gloomy  cellars,  shut  out 
from  the  world,  have  created  a  world  for  them- 
selves, a  moral  paradise  of  sweet  dreams  and 
visions ;  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  na- 
ture of  which  they  were  deprived,  they  gave 
themselves  to  God.  No  class  of  men  gave  more 
victims  to  the  fires  and  fagots  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Vaudois  of  Arras  had  their  mar 
tyrs,  as  well  as  those  of  Lyons.  The  latter, 
disciples  of  the  manufacturer,  Valdo — Vaudois, 
or  poor  men  of  Lyons,  as  they  were  called — 
endeavored  to  restore  the  customs  of  primitive 
Christianity.  They  set  an  affecting  example 
of  brotherhood  ;  nor  did  this  union  of  hearts 
depend  uniformly  on  conformity  of  religious 
belief.  Contracts  exist,  of  times  long  subse- 
quent to  the  Vaudois,  by  which  two  friends 


*  For  these,  as  for  many  other  persons  (and  things)  indi- 
cated in  this  rapid  survey  of  the  country,  see  Appendix. 

t  See  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Pothinus,  in  Eusebius,  1.  L 
c.  5. 

t  He  was  born  at  Amboise  in  1743. — In  1147,  a  Polish 
bishop  introduced  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Lyons 
into  a  church  of  his  o\tn  building.  Cromrnerus,  1.  vi.  ap. 
Duchesne,  Anciennes  Villes  de  France. — It  is  no  very  long 
time  since  service  was  performed  at  Lyons  without  organ, 
books,  or  any  musical  instrument,  as  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity. 

$  As  were  MM.  Ampere,  Degerando,  Carnille  Jordan,  and 
f-3  Senancour.  Their  families  at  least  are  Lyonnese. 

,|  In  1429. — St.  Reiui  or  Remigius,  of  Lj  ons,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Gotteschalk,  and  the  doctrine  of  grace,  against 
Joannes  Erigena. — According  to  Du  Boulay,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  was  first  taught  at  Lyons.— li 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  one  individual,  Denis  de  Mario* 
mont,  founded  fifteen  religious  houses  at  Lyons. 
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adopt  each    other  for  heirs,  and  covenant  to 
share  life  and  fortune.* 

The  genius  of  Lyons  is  more  moral,  more 
sentimental  at  least,  than  that  of  Provence. 
Lyons  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  north.  It 
forms  one  of  the  centres  of  the  south,  without 
being  southern,  and  which  the  south  rejects. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  long  denied  Lyons 
as  a  stranger  to  her  ;  being  loath  to  recognise 
the  ecclesiastical  primacy  of  an  imperial  city. 
Notwithstanding  its  fine  position  on  two  rivers, 
and  between  so  many  provinces,  Lyons  has 
never  been  able  to  extend  itself.  Behind,  lay 
the  two  Burgundies  —  that  is  to  say,  French 
feudalism  and  the  feudalism  of  the  empire  ; 
facing  it  —  the  Cevennes,  and  its  rivals,  Vienne 
and  Grenoble. 

Proceeding  to  the  north  from  Lyons,  you 
have  to  choose  between  Chalons  and  Autun. 
The  Lyonnese  Segusii  were  a  colony  from  the 
latter  city.f  Autun,  the  old  Druidical  city,J 
had  thrown  out  Lyons  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone,  at  the  apex  of  that  great 
Celtic  triangle,  whose  base  was  the  ocean  from 
the  Seine  to  the  Loire.  Autun  and  Lyons,  the 
mother  and  the  daughter,  have  enjoyed  very 
different  destinies.  The  daughter,  seated  on 
the  great  high  road  of  the  nations,  beautiful, 
amiable,  and  of  easy  access,  has  constantly 
prospered  and  increased.  The  mother,  chaste 
and  severe,  has  remained  solitarily  on  her  tor- 
rent-stream of  Arroux,  in  the  depth  of  her 
mysterious  forests,  among  her  crystals  and  her  j 
hva.fy  It  was  she  who  invited  the  Romans 
into  Gaul,  and  their  first  care  was  to  raise  up 
Lyons  against  her.  In  vain  did  Autun  renounce 
her  sacred  name  of  Bibracte  for  that  of  Augus- 
todunum,  and,  afterwards,  for  that  of  Flavia  ; 
in  vain  did  she  resign  her  divinity,])  and  be- 
come more  and  more  Roman.  ^f  She  went  on 
but  from  decay  to  decay.  All  the  great  wars 
of  Gaul  were  decided  in  her  vicinity,  and  were 

*  When  the  contract  wi*  drawn  up,  the  adopted  brothers 
sent  each  other  garland  of  flowers  and  golden  hearts. 

t  Gallia  Christian:;,  t.  iv.  —  -In  a  diploma,  dated  1189, 
Philip  Auarustus  acknowledges  th"t  ?»  the  vacancy  of  either 
see,  Lyons  and  Autun  have  reciproc,a../the  right  of  regality 
and  jurisdiction  over  each  other.  —  The  bishop  of  Autun  was 
of  right  president  of  the  states  of  Burgundy.  —  The  reader 
will  remember  the  relations  between  St.  Leger,  the  famous 
bishop  of  Autun,  and  the  bishop  of  Lyons. 

t  On  the  arms  of  Autun  were,  first,  the  Drnidical  serpent, 
(see  b.  i.  c.  2,)  and  then  the  hog  —  the  animal  reared  in  the 
Celtic  forests.  Rosny,  p.  209.  —  By  the  privileges  of  Autun, 
•tie  head  of  the  military  and  judicial  administration  was 
icfmed  Vicrg,  (Voraobret  —  See  1.  i.  c.  2.)  Courtepee,  De- 
scription do  la  Bourgogne,  t.  iii.  p.  491. 

§  Between  Autun  and  St.  Prix  a  muddy  lava  is  met  with. 
The  Abbe  Soulavie  discovered  a  volcano  at  Drevin,  five 
leasrues  east  of  Autun.  Memoiros  de  I'Academie  dr  Dijon, 
1783.—  The  grotto  of  Argental  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
crystallizations.  Millin.  t.  i.p.  343.  —  Silver,  copper,  and  iron 
are  also  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Rosny,  p.  281. 

ll  Inscription  found  at  Autun  — 

BE*  BIBRACTl 


P      CAPRIl.  PACATUS 


I       I  VIR  AUGUSTA. 
V  .  8  .  L  . 


Millin,  t.  i.  p.  337. 
TTThe  nrhtor racy  seem  to  have  given  themselves  up  whol- 
T  to  Rome,  while  the  Druidical  and  popular  party  sought  to 
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decided  against  her.*  She  did  not  even  pre- 
serve her  famous  schools  :  all  she  retained  was 
her  austere  genius ;  and  up  to  modern  times 
her  sons  have  been  statesmen  and  legists — as 
the  chancellor  Rolin,  the  Montholons,  the  Jean- 
nins,  and  numerous  others.  This  grave  cast 
of  mind  is  widely  spread  westward  and  north- 
ward. The  Dupins  are  from  Clamecy  ;  while 
Theodore  de  Beza,  the  orator  of  Calvinism, 
and  mouth-piece  of  Calvin,  is  from  Vezelai. 

There  is  none  of  the  amenity  of  Burgundy  in 
the  dry  and  sombre  districts  of  Autun  and  Mor- 
van.  To  know  the  true  Burgundy,  the  Bur- 
gundy of  cheering  smiles  and  of  the  grape,  you 
must  ascend  the  Saone  by  Chalons,  then  turn, 
through  the  Cote  d'Or,  to  the  plateau  of  Dijon, 
and  follow  the  current  towards  Auxerre — a 
goodly  land,  where  vine-leaves  adorn  the  arms 
of  the  cities,f  where  all  are  brothers  or  cousins, 
a  land  of  hearty  livers  and  of  merry  Christ- 
mases.J  No  province  had  greater  or  richer 
abbeys,  or  which  ramified  into  more  new  and 
distant  foundations — as  the  abbey  of  St.  Benig- 
nus  at  Dijon ;  that  of  Cluny,  near  Macon,  and 
the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  close  to  Chalons. 
Such  was  the  splendor  of  these  monasteries, 
that  Cluny  once  extended  her  hospitality  to  a 
pope,  and  a  king  of  France,  and  the  numerous 
princes  in  their  suites,  without  the  monks  be- 
ing at  all  inconvenienced  by  lodging  so  large  a 
train.  Citeaux  was  on  a  still  larger  scale,  or 
at  least  was  more  fertile  in  her  offshoots.  She 
is  the  mother  of  Clairvaux,  the  mother  of  St. 
Bernard.  Her  abbot,  the  abbot  of  abbots,  was, 
in  1491,  recognised  as  chief  of  their  order  by 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  mon- 
asteries. It  was  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
founded  the  military  orders  of  Spain,  and 

recover  their  independence.  "  The  prudent  government  of 
Autun,"  says  Tacitus,  "  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  fanatic 
bands  of  Maricus,  a  Booian  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  and  who  gave  himself  out  for  a  god,  and  the  liberator 
of  Gaul."  (Anna!.  1.  ii.  c.  61.)  The  revolt  of  Sacrovir  has 
been  described  in  the  first  book. — The  Bagauds  twice  sacked 
Autun,  when  the  Masonian  schools,  which  the  Greek  Eu- 
menes  reopened  under  the  patronage  of  Constantius  Chlorns, 
were  closed. — Francis  the  First  visited  Autun  in  1521,  and 
named  it  "  his  French  Rome."  According  to  Eumenes,  it 
had  already  been  called  the  sister  of  Rome.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  i. 
712,  716,  717. 

*  Autun  was  almost  ruined  by  Aurelian  at  the  period  of 
his  victory  over  Tetricus.  who  had  had  medals  struck  there. 
— It  was  sacked  by  the  Germans  A.  D.  280,  by  the  Bagaudae  in 
Diocletian's  time,  by  Attila  in  451,  by  the  Saracens  in  732, 
and  by  the  Normans  in  886  and  895.  The  Hungarians  were 
bought  off  in  924.  Histoire  d' Autun,  par  Joseph  de  Rosny, 
1802. 

t  See  the  arms  of  Dijon  and  of  Beanne. — A  bas-relief  at 
Dijon  represents  the  triumvirs  each  holding  a  goblet :  this 
is  a  local  trait. — The  cultivation  of  the  vine,  of  such  hitfh 
antiquity  here,  has  singularly  influenced  the  character  of 
its  history,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  lower  classes. 
This  district  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  of  the 
Bagaudte. — In  1G30  there  was  a  revolt  of  the  vine-dressers, 
who  chose  for  their  leader  an  old  soldier,  whom  they  called 
king  Machas. 

t  See  the  curious  Recueil  de  la  Monnoye. — Piron  (born 
in  1640,  died  in  1727)  was  from  Dijon.— The  Fete  des  Font 
was  celebrated  at  Auxerre  till  1407. — The  monks  played  at 
ball  (pelota)  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  till  1538.  The 
youngest  canon  furnished  the  ball,  and  gave  it  to  the  des  n : 
as  soon  as  the  game  was  over,  they  danced  and  feasted 
Mitlin,  t.  i 


Burgundinn  eloquence  ana 
literature. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Troyes  and  Reims.— Equality  ot 
inheritance. 


preached  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
as  St.  Bernard  had  the  second  crusade  to  Je- 
rusalem. Burgundy  is  the  land  of  orators  ;  of 
lofty  and  solemn  eloquence.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  province,  from  the  district  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Seine — from  Dijon,  and  from 
Montbar — issued  the  voices  which  have  most  re- 
sounded through  France,  those  of  St.  Bernard, 
of  Bossuet,  and  of  Buffon.  But  the  amiable 
sentimentality  characteristic  of  Burgundy,  is 
observable  in  other  quarters — more  graceful  in 
the  north,  more  brilliant  in  the  south.  Not  far 
from  Semur  were  born  the  good  Madame  de 
Chantal,  and  her  grand-daughter,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  ;  at  Macon,  Lamartine,  the  poet  of  the 
religious  and  lonely-minded  ;  and  at  Charolles, 
Edgar  Quinet,  the  poet  of  history  and  of  hu- 
manity.* 

France  has  no  more  ductile  element  than 
Burgundy,  or  more  capable  of  harmonizing  the 
north  with  the  south.  Its  counts  or  dukes, 
who  sprang  from  two  branches  of  the  Capets, 
gave,  in  the  twelfth  century,  kings  to  the  mon- 
archies of  Spain ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  to 
Franche-Comte,  Flanders,  and  the  whole  of 
the  low  countries,  but,  despite  English  aid, 
they  were  unable  to  descend  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  or  settle  in  the  plains  of  the  centre. 
The  great  king  of  Burgundy  failed  before  the 
poor  king  of  Bourges,^  of  Orleans,  and  of 
Reims ;  and  the  commons  of  France  by  whom 
he  had  at  first  been  supported,  gradually  rallied 
against  the  oppressors  of  the  commons  of  Flan- 
ders. 

The  destiny  of  France  was  not  to  be  con- 
summated in  Burgundy.  This  feudal  province 
was  unable  to  impart  to  her  the  monarchical 
and  democratic  form  to  which  she  tended. 
The  genius  of  France  had  to  descend  into  the 
pale  plains  of  the  centre,  to  abjure  pride  and 
inflation,  nay,  the  very  form  of  oratory,  in  order 
to  bear  ':.sr  last,  most  exquisite,  and  most  French 
of  fruits.  Burgundy  seems  still  to  be  allied  to 
its  wines ;  the  spirit  of  Beaune  and  of  Maqon 
mounts  to  the  head  like  that  of  Rhenish.  Bur- 
gundian  eloquence  trenches  on  the  rhetorical ; 
and  the  amplitude  of  its  literary  style  is  not 
ill  typified  in  the  exuberant  charms  of  the  wo- 
men of  Vermanton  and  Auxerre.  Flesh  and 
blond  reign  here  :  inflation,  as  well,  and  .vulgar 
sentimentality ;  in  proof,  I  need  only  cite  Cre- 
billon,  Longepierre,  and  Sedaine.  Something 
more  sombre  and  severe  is  required  to  consti- 
tute the  core  of  France. 

'Tis  a  sad  fall  to  step  from  Burgundy  into 
Champagne,  and  to  leave  its  smiling  slopes  for 
low  and  chalky  plains.  Not  to  speak  of  the 


*  The  ar'bor  of  Ma.sv.crus,  born  at  Bourg,  was  brought 
.ip  at  Charoi'.es. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  picturesque  and  mystic  little 
iown  of  Paray-le-Monial,  which  gave  birth  to  the  devotion 
of  Sacre-Creur,  and  where  Madame  de  Chantal  died.  A  re- 
ligious spirit  certainly  broods  over  the  country  of  the  trans- 
ator  of  the  Symbolik  and  of  the  author  of  Solitude — MM. 
juigna'it  and  Dargaud. 

t  The  name  j;iven  to  Charles  VII. 


desert  of  Champagne-Pouilleuse,  (the  lousy,) 
the  country  is  almost  universally  flat,  pale,  and 
of  a  chillingly  prosaic  aspect.  The  cattle  are 
sorry  ;  the  plants  and  minerals  present  no  va- 
riety. Dull  rivers  drag  their  chalky  streams 
between  banks  poorly  shaded  by  young  or 
stunted  poplars.  The  houses,  young  too,  and 
frail  at  their  birth,  endeavor  to  protect  their 
fragile  existence,  by  hooding  themselves  under 
as  many  slates  as  possible,  or,  at  least,  poor 
wooden  slates :  but  beneath  this  false  slating 
and  its  paint,  washed  off  by  the  rain,  the  chalk 
betrays  itself,  pale,  dirty,  and  misery  stricken. 

Such  houses  cannot  make  fine  cities.  Cha- 
lons looks  hardly  more  lively  than  the  plains 
around  it.  Troyes  is  almost  as  ugly  as  it  is 
industrious.*  The  striking  width  of  the  streets 
of  Reims  makes  its  low  houses  appear  lower 
still,  and  creates  a  gloomy  impression — Reims, 
formerly  the  city  of  citizens  and  of  priests,  and 
twin  sister  of  Tours,  a  sugarish  city,  with  a 
tinge  of  devotion,  manufacturing  rosaries  and 
gingerbread,  excellent  common  cloth,  an  ex- 
cellent small  wine,  and  the  seat  both  of  fairs 
and  of  pilgrimages. 

These  cities,  essentially  democratic  and  anti- 
feudal,  have  been  the  principal  stay  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Coutume  de  Troyes,  which 
consecrated  the  principle  of  equality  of  inherit- 
ance, early  divided  and  annihilated  the  power 
of  the  nobility.  A  barony,  by  the  constant 
subdivision  flowing  from  this  principle,  might 
be  distributed  into  fifty  or  a  hundred  parts,  by 
the  fourth  generation ;  and  the  impoverished 
nobles  endeavored  to  recover  themselves  by 
marrying  their  daughters  to  rich  plebeiana 
The  same  coutume  declares  that  rank  goes  by 
the  mother's  side,  (que  le  venire  anoblit.]) 
This  illusory  precaution  did  not  hinder  the 
offspring  of  unequal  marriages  from  finding 
themselves  considered  little  more  than  plebe- 
ians ;  nor  did  the  noblesse  gain  by  this  addition 
of  ennobled  plebeians.  At  length,  they  dis- 
carded false  shame,  and  betook  themselves  to 
commerce. 

The  misfortune  was,  that  this  commerce 
was  neither  elevated  by  its  objects  nor  by  the 

*  The  old  walls  of  Troyes  were  built  with  ruins  of  Roman 
monuments,  cornices,  capitals,  stones  covered  with  insciij*- 
tions,  &c.,  like  those  of  Aries  and  Narbonne. 
"  La  grand'  ville  de  Bar-snr-Saigne 
A  fait  trembler  Troye  en  Champagne." 

Froissart. 

t  This  custom  of  rank's  going  with  the  mother  is  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  France,  even  under  the  first  race. 
(See  Beaumanoir.)  Charles  V.  (by  a  decree  dated  November 
15th,  1370,)  subjected  those  noble  by  the  mother's  side  :o 
the  law  of  freehold.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  drawing 
up  of  the  Coutume  de  Chaumont,  those  who  were  noble  by 
the  father's  side  entered  their  protest  against  this — and 


lord  of  Dampierre  and  viscount  of  Troyes,  left  at  his  death 
several  children,  who  divided  the  countship  among  them. 
Through  successive  divisions,  Eustache  de  Conflans  came 
into  possession  of  a  third,  which  he  bestowed  on  a  c'laptei 
of  monks ;  and  another  third  was  divided  into  four  parts,  ami 
each  part  into  twelve  shares,  which  went  to  various  fuiulies 
and  to  the  city's  and  the  royal  domains 


Historical  and  satirical  genius  of 
the  Cliampenois. 


NORMANDY. 
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materials  with  which  it  dealt.  It  was  not  a 
distant,  adventurous,  heroic  commerce,  like 
that  of  the  Catalans  or  of  the  Genoese.  The 
commerce  of  Troyes  and  of  Reims  did  not  con- 
sist in  furnishing  the  means  and  appliances  of 
luxury ;  nor  had  these  cities  illustrious  corpo- 
rations, in  whose  halls,  like  those  of  the  Great 
md  Small  Arts  at  Florence,  statesmen,  such 
as  the  Medicis,  trafficked  in  the  noble  products 
of  the  east  and  of  the  north,  in  silks,  furs,  and 
precious  stones.  The  trade  of  Champagne 
was  thoroughly  plebeian.  Thread,  coarse 
stuffs,  cotton  caps,  and  leather,*  were  the  staple 
3f  the  fairs  of  Troyes,  which  were  frequented 
by  dealers  from  every  part  of  Europe — (our 
tanners  of  the  faubourg  St.  Marceau,  were 
originally  a  colony  from  Troyes.)  These 
common  products,  essential,  however,  to  all, 
constituted  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
nobles  seated  themselves  with  a  good  grace  at 
the  counter,  and  showed  due  attention  to  the 
clowrL/The  crowds  of  strangers  that  flocked 
to  ihfir  fairs  were  so  great  as  to  prevent  inquiry 
into  the  genealogy  of  purchasers,  or  wrangling 
on  points  of  etiquette — hence,  the  gradual 
growth  of  equality.  The  great  count  of  Cham- 
pagne himself,  at  one  time  king  of  Jerusalem, 
at  another  of  Navarre,  found  the  good-will  of 
these  traders  exceedingly  convenient.  It  is 
true  that  the  barons  bore  him  a  grudge  for  this,f 
and  treated  him  as  if  he  were  himself  a  trader 
— witness  the  brutal  insult  of  the  soft  cheese 
which  Robert  of  Artois  had  thrown  in  his 
face. 

This  precocious  degradation  of  feudalism, 
and  these  grotesque  transformations  of  knights 
into  shopkeepers,  must  have  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  give  zest  and  point  to  the  wit  of  the 
natives,  and  to  have  inspired  them  with  that 
turn  for  ironical  and  shrewd  simplicity,  which, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not,  is  called  naivete,J 
in  our  fabliaux.  Champagne  was  the  land  of 
good  stories,  of  droll  anecdotes  of  the  noble 
knight,  the  simple  and  unsuspicious  husband, 
if  Monsieur,  the  parson,  and  his  servant  lass. 
The  genius  for  tale-telling,  which  prevails  in 
Champagne  and  in  Flanders,  expanded  into 
long  poems  and  fine  histories.  Chretien  de 

"Urban  IV.  was  the  son  of  a  cordwainer  of  Troyes.  He 
founded  the  church  of  St.  Urban  there,  and  had  tapestry 
hung  up  in  it,  with  a  likeness  of  his  father  making  shoes. 

t  So  did  the  priests  as  well.  The  counts  of  Champagne 
protected  St.  Bernard,  but  they  likewise  protected  his  rival, 
Abelard.  The  Paraclete,  founded  by  him,  lay  on  the  Ar- 
dussun,  between  Nogent  and  Pont-sur-Seine. 

t  The  ancient  type  of  the  peasant  of  the  north  of  France 
U  the  honest  Jacques,  who,  however,  at  last,  raised  the 
Jacquerie.  The  same  personage,  considered  in  his  sim- 
plicity and  mildness  of  character,  is  called  Jeannot ;  when 
he  falls  into  infantile  despair,  and  becomes  rageur,  he  takes 
Che  name  of  Jocrisse.  Enlisted  by  the  Revolution,  he  loses 
liis  simplicity  very  strikingly,  although  under  the  Restora- 
tion he  is  again  termed  Jean-Jean. — These  different  names 
Jo  not  designate  local  follies,  like  those  of  Arleqnin,  Panta- 
loon, and  Polichinello,  in  Italy.— The  names  commonly 
borne  by  valets  in  the  aristocratic  France  of  the  old  regime 
•vere  names  of  provinces — as  Lorraine,  Picard,  and  particu- 
larly, La  Brie  and  Champagne.  The  Champenois,  indeed, 
is  the  mo?t  tractable  of  all  the  provincials,  although  his  ap- 
parent simplicity  conceals  great  shrewdness  and  irony. 


Troyes,  and  Guyot  de  Provins,*  begin  the  list 
of  our  romance  poets.  The  great  lords  of  the 
country  wrote  their  own  actions — witness  Ville- 
hardouin,  Joinville,  and  the  cardinal  de  Retz, 
who  have  themselves  narrated  to  us  the  history 
of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  Fronde.  History 
and  satire  are  the  vocation  of  the  Champenois. 
While  count  Thibaut  had  his  poems  painted  on 
the  walls  of  his  palace  of  Provins,  surrounded 
by  roses  from  the  East,  the  grocers  of  Troyes 
scrawled  on  their  counters  the  allegorical  and 
satirical  histories  of  Renard  and  Isengrin.  The 
most  pungent  pamphlet  in  our  language — the 
satire  of  Menippee — is  mostly  due  to  some 
lawyers  of  this  city.f 

Here,  in  this  naive  and  biting  Champagne, 
terminates  the  long  line  which  we  have  traced 
from  Languedoc  and  Provence,  through  Lyons 
and  Burgundy.  In  this  viny  and  literary  zone, 
the  mind  of  man  has  gone  on  increasing  in  dis- 
tinctness and  sobriety  of  thought.  We  have 
signalized  three  stages  of  this  progress — the 
fire  and  intellectual  intoxication  of  the  south, 
the  eloquence  and  rhetoric  of  Burgundy,^  and 
the  grace  and  irony  of  Champagne.  This  is 
the  last  and  most  delicate  fruit  which  France 
has  borne.  On  these  white  plains  and  hungry 
slopes  ripens  the  light  wine  of  the  north,  full 
of  caprice^  and  sudden  sallies.  Scarcely  does 

*  Whom  they  will  persist  in  calling  Kiot  de  Provence, 
after  the  orthography  of  the  German,  Wolfram  von  Eschen 
bach.  This  ingenious  correction  is  due  to  the  young  and 
learned  M.  Michel,  who  has  already  thrown  so  much  light 
on  the  literary  antiquities  of  France. 

t  Passerat  and  Pithou. — The  jeering  spirit  of  the  north 
of  France  displays  itself  in  the  popular  files.  In  Cham- 
pagne and  other  parts  we  find  the  roi  de  I'aumone.  (a  citizen 
chosen  to  deliver  two  prisoners,  &c. ;)  the  roi  de  Veteuf— 
king  of  the  ball — (Dupin,  Deux-Sevres ;)  the  roi  des  Ar- 
baletricrs,  with  his  knights,  (Cambry,  Oise,  ii. ;)  the  roi  des 
guetifs — king  of  the  poor — even  in  1770,  (Almanach  d'Ar- 
tois,  1770 ;)  the  roi  des  rosier* — king  of  the  roses,  or  king  of 
the  gardeners — still  kept  up  in  Normandy,  Champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, &.C. — At  Paris,  the  fete  des  sous  diacres,  or  diacres- 
souls — tipsy  priests — who  elected  a  bishop  of  unreason, 
offered  him  incense  of  burnt  leather,  sang  obscene  songs, 
and  turned  the  altar  into  a  table. — At  Evreux,  on  the  first 
of  May,  St.  Vital's-day,  was  the  fete  des  cornards — cuck- 
olds' holyday — when  they  crowned  each  other  with  leaves ; 
the  priests  wore  their  surplices  the  wrong  side  outward, 
and  threw  bran  in  each  other's  eyes:  the  bell-ringers  pelted 
each  other  with  easse-museaux — hard  biscuits. — At  Beau 
vais  a  girl  and  child  were  promenaded  round  the  tovwn 
taken  to  mass,  and  the  burden  of  the  chorus  was  hi-han! — 
At  Reims,  the  canons  promenaded  in  two  files,  each  drag- 
ging a  herring,  and  stepping  OR  the  herring  dragged  by  the 
one  before  him. — At  Bpuchain  was  the  fete  du  prevot  des 
etourdis — of  the  captain  of  the  careless;  at  Chalons-snr- 
Saone,  of  the gaillardons— the  brave  boys;  at  Paris,  of  the 
cnfans  sans  souci — the  sons  of  mirth ;  of  the  regiment  de  la 
calotte— the  fool's-cap  company:  and  of  the  confrerie  de 
I'aloyau—the  brotherhood  of  beef-eaters ! — At  Dijon,  the 
procession  of  the  merefolle — mother  madcap. — At  Harfleur, 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  fete  de  la  scie — the  saw  fete,  (a  saw 
figures  in  the  arms  of  the  president  Cos?e  Brissac.)  The 
magistrates  kiss  the  teeth  of  the  saw.  Two  monks  carry 
the  baton  friseux,  (uprights  of  the  saw.)  Then  the  baton 
friseux  is  taken  to  a  husband,  who  beats  his  wife. — The 
Chevalerie  d'Honfleur  has  existed  since  the  conquest  of 
William. 

I  Diderot  was  born  on  the  hill  of  Langres— the  point  of 
transition  between  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  He  com- 
bines the  characteristics  of  both. 

$  This  must  be  unde-stood  not  only  of  the  wine,  but  of 
the  vine.  The  soil  ot  the  vineyards  seems  to  follow  no 
settled  law,  and  the  natives  assert  that  out  of  a  vineyard  of 
three  acres,  the  soil  of  which  appears  to  be  exactly  the  same 
throughout,  only  the  centre  strip  will  yield  first-rute  wine. 
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it  owe  any  thing  to  the  soil ;  it  is  the  child  of 
labor  and  of  society.*  And  here  also  grew 
that  trifling  thingrf  profound  nevertheless,  and 
at  once  ironical  and  dreamy,  that  discovered 
and  exhausted  the  domain  of  fable. 

The  river  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  riv- 
er of  France — the  Meuse  and  the  Seine — to- 
gether with  the  Marne,  the  acolyte  of  the  latter, 
(low  negligently  through  the  flat  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne, hut  swelling  as  they  flow,  in  order  to 
meet  the  sea  with  the  greater  dignity.  The 
land,  too,  rises  gradually  into  hills,  in  the  island 
of  France,  in  Normandy,  and  in  Picardy. 
France  becomes  more  majestical.  She  will 
not  meet  England,  face  to  face,  with  lowered 
head  ;  but  arrays  herself  with  forests  and  proud 
cities,  swells  her  rivers,  throws  out  in  broad 
sweeps  her  magnificent  plains,  and  confronts 
her  rival  with  that  other  England — Flanders 
and  Normandy.^ 

Immense  is  the  rivalry  of  these  opposite 
shores  which  hate,  yet  resemble  each  other. 
On  both  sides  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
are  hardness,  greed,  and  sobriety  and  travail 
of  mind.  Antique  Normandy  looks  askance  at 
her  triumphant  daughter,  who  smiles  upon  her 
in  fulness  of  insolence  from  her  lofty  cliffs. 
Yet  the  rolls  still  exist  on  which  are  read  the 
names  of  those  Normans  who  conquered  Eng- 
land. Does  not  England,  too,  date  the  com- 
mencement of  her  rise  from  the  Conquest"? 
To  whom  does  she  owe  whatever  of  art  she 
has  to  boast  of!  Did  the  monuments  of  which 
she  is  so  proud  exist  before  the  Conquest ! 
What  are  the  wondrous  cathedrals  of  England, 
but  an  exaggerated  imitation  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture 1\)  How  great  was  the  change  opera- 
ted in  the  men  themseh  es,  and  in  the  Saxon 
race,  by  this  interfusion  of  French  blood '? 
The  warlike  and  litigious  spirit,  foreign  from 

*  An  estate  which,  laid  down  in  wheat,  would  give  em- 
ployment to  only  five  or  six  families  laid  down  in  vines, 
will  require  five  or  six  hundred  hands,  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  attention  which  the  manufacture  of  the  wine 
itself  requires  is  well  known.  Bourgeois-Jersaint,  Statis- 
tique  de  la  Marne,  p.  31.— More  Champagne  is  drunk  abroad 
(in  Russia,  England,  and  Germany,)  than  in  France.  We 
jtive  the  preference  to  Burgundy.  The  reason  is,  that,  after 
so  many  troubles  and  scenes  of  agitation,  we  no  longer  want 
to  sharpen  our  intellects  by  simulating  the  nerves,  but 
rather  to  strengthen  our  bodies. 

t  La  Fontaine  says  of  himself— 

"  Je  suis  chose  legere,  et  vole  a  tout  si'jet, 
Je  vais  de  fleur  en  fleur,  et  d'objet  en  objet. 
A  bcaucoup  de  plaisir,  jo  mele  un  peu  de  gloire, 
J'irais  plus  haul  peut-etre  au  temple  de  memoire, 
f?i  dans  un  genre  seul  j'avais  use  mes  jours ; 
Mais  quoi !  je  suis  volage,  en  vers  comma  en  amours." 
(I  am  a  trifling  thing,  and  fly  to  whatever  takes  my  fancy, 
from  flower  to  flower,  from  object  to  object.    Given  mostly 
to  pleasure,  I  have  my  dreams  of  glory,  and  perhaps  should 
obtain  a  higher  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  had  I  devoted 
myself  to  one  walk  of  poetry  alone.    But  why  talk  of  it  7 
I  am  as  fickle  in  verse  as  in  love.) 

"  The  poet,"  says  Plato,  "  is  a  light  and  sacred  thing." 

J  Dibdin,  in  his  Bibliographical  Tour,  remarks  that  near 
Coutances,  in  particular,  both  people  and  landscape  are 
strikingly  English. 

$  Dr.  Milner  alone  gives  the  superiority  to  the  English 
cathedrals,  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  ogive  to  English 
nrrhitects.  See  M.  de  Caumont,  Cours  d'Antiqnites  Monu- 
Tientaies,  I.  ii 


the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  made  England,  aftei 
the  Conquest,  a  nation  of  warriors  and  of  scribes, 
is  the  purely  Norman  spirit.  This  acerbity 
of  character  is  common  to  both  sides  of  the 
straits.  Caen,  the  city  of  wisdom,  preserves 
the  great  monument  of  the  Anglo-Norman  sys- 
tem of  finance,  the  accounts  of  the  Conqueror's 
exchequer.  Normandy  has  nothing  to  envy 
others  for,  and  keeps  up  its  good  customs.  It 
is  common  for  the  head  of  a  family,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  day's  labor  on  his  farm,  to  recre- 
ate himself  by  explaining  to  his  attentive  little 
ones,  some  article  or  other  of  the  code  civil.* 

The  native  of  Lorraine  or  of  Dauphiny  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  Norman  in  his  passion 
for  the  law.  The  Breton  character,  harder 
and  more  negative,  is  less  greedy  and  grasping. 
Brittany  is  resistance  ;  Normandy,  conquest ; 
in  our  day,  the  conquest  over  nature,  the  con- 
quest of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  This 
ambitious  and  conquering  genius  generally 
makes  its  way  by  fixity  of  purpose;  though 
often  by  daring,  and  by  sudden  impulse  ;  an  im- 
pulse soaring  at  times  to  the  sublime — as  ex- 
emplified in  the  numerous  heroic  seamenf 
Normandy  has  produced,  and  in  the  great  Cor 
neille.  Twice  has  French  literature  taken  her 
upward  flight  from  Normandy,  while  philosophy 
was  aroused  from  her  slumbers  by  Brittany. 
The  old  poem  of  Rou  or  RolloJ  appeared  in 
the  twelfth  century  together  with  Abelard ; 
and  in  the  seventeenth,  Corneille  arose  simul- 
taneously with  Descartes.  Yet,  why  I  know 
not,  the  Norman  genius  has  been  denied  ideality, 
in  the  largest  and  most  creative  sense  of  the 
faculty.  It  soars  high,  but  falls  quickly.  It 
falls  in  the  meager  precision  of  Malherbe,  in 
the  dryness  of  Mezerai,  and  in  the  ingenioua 
researches  of  La  Bruyere  and  Fontenelle. 
The  very  heroes  of  the  great  Corneille,  when- 
ever they  cease  to  be  sublime,  sink  into  insipid 
special  pleaders,  rejoicing  in  the  subtleties  of  a 
vain  and  sterile  dialectic. 

Assuredly,  the  genius  of  o  ir  stout  and  worthy 
Flanders  is  neither  subtle  nor  sterile,  but  posi- 
tive and  real,  and  resting  on  a  solid  foundation 
— solidis  fundatum  ossibus  intus.  On  its  fat 
and  plenteous  plains,  teeming  with  manure, 
with  canals,  and  with  a  gross  and  exuberant 
vegetation,  grass,  men,  and  animals  wax  emu- 
lously  fat  and  large,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  thrive.  The  ox  and  the  horse  swell  out 

*  "  Do  you  see  that  small  field  V  one  day  said  to  me  M.  D., 
ex-president  of  one  of  the  tribunals  of  Lower  Normandy ; 
"  should  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  four  brothers  to-morrow, 
it  would  be  at  once  intersected  by  four  hedges ;  so  essential 
is  it  here  that  property  should  be  distinctly  defined." — The 
Normans  are  so  given  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  says  an 
author  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  one  may  hear  even  the 
little  children  declaiming  like  orators  ....  "quasi  ibetores 
attendas."  Gaufred.  Malaterra.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

t  M.  Estancelin's  publication,  and  1'Histoire  des  Villes  de 
France,  par  M.  Vitet.  Dieppe,  t.  ii. — It  seems  that  the  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  by 
the  Dieppois  before  the  Portuguese,  but  that,  through 
anxiety  to  keep  the  discovery  secret,  they  lost  the  glory 
of  it. 

J  See  the  excellent  edition  by  M.  Auguste  Prevost,  at 
Rouen,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  antiquaries 
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to  elephantine  size.  Woman  grows  apace 
with  man,  and  is  often  the  better  of  the  two. 
This  large-built  race,  however,  with  all  its 
bulk,  is  flaccid,  and  strong  rather  than  robust, 
though  of  immensely  muscular  power.  The 
Ilerculeses  of  our  fairs  are  often  natives  of  the 
department  of  the  north. 

The  prolific  power  of  the  Bolg  of  Ireland  is 
common  to  the  Belgians  of  Flanders  and  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Men  swarmed,  like  in- 
sects after  a  storm,  in  the  thick  ooze  of  those 
rich  plains,  in  those  Yast  and  sombre  marts  of 
trade,  Ypres,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.  'Twas 
tempting  fate  to  set  foot  on  those  ant-hills, 
whence  would  spring  at  a  touch — pikes  lower- 
ed— swarms  of  men  by  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
thousand  at  a  time,  stout,  well-fed,  well-clothed, 
and  well-armed.  The  feudal  cavalry  of  the 
times  found  fighting  with  such  masses  no  child's 
play. 

And  were  these  worthy  Flemings  in  the 
wrong  to  be  so  proud  ?  Fat  and  gross*  as  they 
were,  they  thoroughly  understood  their  own 
business.  None  were  better  acquainted  with 
commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture.  No  people 
were  more  distinguished  by  good  sense,  or 
comprehended  more  thoroughly  the  positive 
and  the  real.  Perhaps  no  people  of  the  middle- 
ages  more  thoroughly  seized  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  or  knew  better  both  how  to  act  and  how 
to  narrate.  At  this  date,  Champagne  and 
Flanders  were  the  only  countries  which  could 
compete  with  Italy  in  historians.  In  Froissart, 
Flanders  has  her  Villani,  and  in  Comines  her 
Machiavelf — we  may  add  to  these  her  emperor 
historians  of  Constantinople.  Her  authors  of 
fabliaux  are  historians  as  well ;  at  least,  in  all 
that  concerns  public  manners. 

These  had  little  in  them  to  edify  ;  were  sen- 
sual and  gross.  And  the  further  we  proceed 
northward  in  this  fat  Flanders,  and  under  its 
mild  and  moist  climate,  the  softer  does  the 
country  become,  sensuality  is  more  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  nature  becomes  more  powerful. J 
History  and  narrative  no  longer  satisfy  the 
want  of  reality,  and  the  requisitions  of  the  sense. 
The  arts  of  design  are  called  in  to  aid.  Sculp- 
ture dates  in  France  from  Michel-Angelo's  fa- 
mous pupil,  John  of  Bologna.  Architecture, 
also,  starts  up  afresh ;  no  longer  soberly  and 
severely  Norman,  sharpened  into  ogives,  and 
aspiring  to  the  heavens,  like  a  verse  of 

*  Instances  of  the  Belgic  grossness  or  coarseness  may  be 
met  with  at  every  turn.  Take  note  at  Brussels  of  the  little 
sl;!tue  of  the  jijannekenpiss — "the  oldest  citizen  of  the 
town" — which  is  supplied  with  a  new  dress  on  great  holi- 
days. 

f  For  example — Gaguin  of  Douai,  Oudegherst  of  Lille, 
und  many  others. 

\  See  the  Customs  of  the  Conntship  of  Flanders,  trans- 
intrd  by  Legrand,  Cambrai,  1719,  vol.  i. — Custom  of  Ghent, 
p.  119.  rub.  26:  "  Niemandt  en  sal  bastaerdi  wesen  van  de 
niredcr".  .  .  .  JVb  one  shall  be  a  bastard  by  the  mother's  side, 
but  shrill  succeed  to  her  property  along  with  the  legitimate 
children,  though  not  to  the  father's:  a  proof  that  they  were 
not  excluded  on  any  religions  or  moral  account  from  suc- 
ceeding the  father,  but  from  doubts  as  to  the  paternity.  In 
this  custom  we  meet  with  community  of  goods,  equal  divi- 
sion of  inheritance,  &c. 


orneille's,  but  rich  and  full  and  largely  am  • 
pie.  The  ogive  bends  into  soft  curves,  and 
voluptuous  roundings.  The  curve  sometimes 
sinks  and  narrows,  at  others  swells  and  arches 
out.  Round  and  undulating  in  its  every  orna- 
ment, the  charming  tower  of  Antwerp  rises  ta- 
jeringly  by  easy  gradations,  like  a  gigantic 
corbeille,*  braided  with  the  rushes  of  the 
Scheldt. 

Kept  in  as  scrupulous  order  as  the  inside  of 
Flemish  houses,  these  Low  Country  churches 
dazzle  the  sight  with  their  joint  cleanliness  and 
richness,  with  the  splendor  of  their  ornaments 
of  brass,  and  their  profusion  of  black  and  white 
marbles.  They  are  cleaner  than  the  Italian 

hurches,  and  no  less  coquettish.  Flanders  is 
a  prosaic  Lombardyf — to  which  the  sun  and 
the  grape  are  wanting.  It  has  another  want, 
which  is  at  once  forced  on  one's  notice  by  the 
innumerable  figures  carved  in  wood,  that  one 
meets  at  every  step  on  the  ground-floor  of  these 

athedrals — an  economic  species  of  sculpture, 
which  does  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  the 
marble  people  of  the  cities  of  Italy.J  Above 
these  churches,  from  the  summit  of  their  towers, 
sound  the  uniform  and  well-arranged  chimes, 
the  delight  and  pride  of  the  Flemish  communi- 
ty. The  same  air,  repeated  for  centuries,  from 
hour  to  hour,  has  satisfied  the  musical  wants 
of  generation  after  generation  of  artisans,  who 
have  been  born  and  who  have  died  on  their 
work-bench. $ 

But  music  and  architecture  are  still  too  ab- 
stract. Sounds  and  forms  are  not  sufficient. 
Colors  are  required,  true  and  lively  colors,  liv- 
ing representations  of  the  flesh  and  senses- 
pictures  of  rude  and  hearty  festivals,  in  which 
red-faced  men  and  white-faced  women  drink, 
smoke,  and  dance  heavily  :||  pictures  as  well, 
of  cruel  tortures,  of  indecent  and  horrible-look- 
ing martyrs,  of  enormous,  fresh,  fat,  and  scan- 
dalously-beautiful Virgin  Marys.  Beyond  the 
Scheldt,  in  the  midst  of  gloomy  marshes,  of 
deep  waters,  and  under  the  lofty  dikes  of  Hol- 
land, begins  the  sombre  and  serious  style  of 
painting.  Rembrandt  and  Gerard  Dow  paint, 
where  Erasmus  and  Grotius^]"  write.  But  in 

*  (Corbeille  is  the  basket  containing  the  bride's  jewellery, 
dresses,  shawls,  &c.,  displayed  at  all  weddings  of  conse- 
quence in  France.) — TRANSLATOR. 

t  We  meet  here  with  a  predilection  for  the  swan,  which, 
according  to  Virgil,  was  the  ornament  of  the  Mincius  and 
of  the  other  rivers  of  Lombardy.  Amiens,  at  the  threshold 
of  the  ancient  Belgium,  (that  little  Venice,  as  Louis  XIV. 
called  it,)  kept  the  king's  swans  on  the  Somme.  The  swan 
is  a  common  sign  of  Flemish  inns. 

t  The  cathedral  of  Milan  alone  is  adorned  with  five  thou- 
sand statues  and  small  figures :  so  I  have  been  assured  by 
M.  Franchetti,  the  author  of  the  description  of  this  won- 
drous church. 

$  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  musical  instinct  has  led 
to  great  things  here,  particularly  among  the  Walloons, 
Gretry  comes  from  Liege. 

||  See  in  the  Louvre  the  picture,  styled  in  the  catalogua 
File  Flamande,  (a  Flemish  Holyday.)  It  is  the  expression 
of  the  most  licentious  and  sensual  bacchanallsm. 

IT  To  my  mind,  Belgic  genius,  as  tar  as  regards  the  Flem 
ish  part  of  Belgium,  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  Rubens , 
and,  as  regards  the  Walloon  part,  in  Gretry.  Spontaneous- 
ness  prevails  in  Belgium;  reflection  in  Holland.  Thinker* 
have  loved  the  last.  Here  Descartes  came  to  deify  the  hu 
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Belgium— Ine  battle-field  of  the 
nations. — Waterloo. 


Flanders,  in  wealihy  and  sensual  Antwerp,  the 
rapid  pencil  of  Rubens  will  create  the  Baccha- 
nalia of  the  art.  The  very  mysteries  of  religion 
will  be  travestied*  in  his  idolatrous  paintings, 
which  yet  seem  quivering  with  the  fire  and 
brute  force  of  genius. f  This  extraordinary 
man,  though  born  at  Cologne,  had  none  of  the 
idealism  of  Germany.  Sclavonic  blood  ran  in 
his  veins,  and  reared  in  all  the  passionate  tem- 
perament of  the  Belgians,  he  deified  nature  in 
his  pictures,  like  a  barbarian. 

This  frontier  country  of  European  races  and 
tonguesj  is  the  great  scene  of  the  conquests, 
both  of  life  and  of  death.  Men  here  start  up 
quickly,  multiply  unto  the  stifling  of  one  another,^ 
and  are  then  disposed  of  in  battle.  Here  is  the 
great  and  lasting  battle  of  races  and  of  nations. 
That  battle  of  the  world  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  death  of  Attila,  is  ever  re- 
newed in  Belgium  between  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  between  the  Celts  and  the  Ger- 
mans. This  is  the  corner  of  Europe,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  wars.  ||  And  hence  the  fatness  of 
these  plains  ;  blood  has  no  time  to  dry  up  there. 
Dreadful  and  varied  struggle !  Ours  are  the 
battles  of  Bouvines,  Rosebek,  Lens,  Steinkerke, 
Denain,  Fontenoi,  Fleurus,  and  Jemappes — 


man  Epo ;  and  Spinosa,  to  institute  the  apotheosis  of  na- 
ture. However,  the  philosophy  peculiar  to  Holland  is  that 
practical  philosophy  which  applies  itself  to  the  political 
relations  of  nations,  as  exemplified  in  Grotius. — On  com- 
paring Germany  with  the  Low  Countries,  we  shall  find 
Austria  to  be  to  Belgium  what  Prussia  is  to  Holland ;  only, 
the  latter  is  less  energetic,  its  energies  seeming  to  be  sunk 
in  its  habitual  calm  and  taciturn  character.  The  paviers 
in  Holland  may  be  seen  taking  tea  in  the  streets,  three  or 
t';mr  times  a  day.  Among  this  class,  says  a  traveller,  you 
will  neither  meet  with  a  thief  to  rob  you,  nor  a  guide  to  di- 
rect you  the  way. 

*  In  a  picture  by  his  pupil,  Vandyke,  is  an  ass  on  its 
knees  before  the  host.  See  Forster's  Travels  in  Germany 
and  Flanders. 

t  His  family  was  from  Styria.  The  most  impetuous  of 
the  European  family  lie  at  either  extreme ;  on  the  east,  the 
Slaves  of  Poland,  Illyria,  Styria,  &c. ;  on  the  west,  the 
Celts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  &c. 

J  Dutch  Flanders  consists  of  places  ceded  by  the  tieaty 
of  1648,  and  by  the  Barrier  Treaty,  (1715 ;)  a  name  full  of 
significance. — The  March,  or  Marquisate  of  Antwerp,  cre- 
ated by  Otho  II.,  was  bestowed  by  Henri  IV.  on  the  bravest 
man  of  the  empire,  on  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. — A  fosse  was 
dug,  in  980,  at  Sas  de  Gand,  by  orders  of  Otho,  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  the  empire  and  France. — At  Louvain, 
says  a  traveller,  the  language  is  German,  the  manners 
Dutch,  and  the  cookery  French. — Together  with  the  idiom 
of  Germany  begin  the  astronomical  names  of  places,  as  M- 
ost,  Ost-ende.  In  France,  as  is  the  case  in  all  Ce!tk  nations, 
the  names  are  borrowed  from  the  earth,  as  Lille,  I'Ue,  (the 
island.) 

$  Previously  to  the  emigration  of  the  weavers  into  Eng- 
land, about  1382,  Louvain  contained  fifty  thousand  weavers. 
Forster,  vol.  i.  p.  364.— At  Ypres  (the  banlieue  of  course  in- 
cluded) there  were  two  hundred  thousand  in  1832.— In  1380, 
"the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  sallied  forth  with  three  armies." 
Oudegherst,  Chronique  de  Flandre,  folio  301.— This  moist 
country  is,  in  many  parts,  as  unhealthy  as  it  is  fertile.  To 
signify  a  man  of  pallid  complexion,  they  say,  "he  is  like  an 
Ypres  corpse."— Belgium,  however,  has  suffered  less  from 
the  natural  inconveniences,  than  from  the  political  revolu- 
tions of  its  soil.  Bruges  was  ruined  by  the  revolt  of  1492; 
Ghent,  by  that  of  1540;  Antwerp,  by  the  treaty  of  1648, 
which  raised  Amsterdam  to  the  height  of  prosperity  by- 
closing  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 

||  The  great  battle  of  modern  times  was  fought  just  at  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  languaces — at  Waterloo.  A 
»hort  distance  on  this  side  of  it  is  Mont  -Saint-  Jean.— The 
mound  reared  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  looks  like  a  bar- 
larian  tumulus  th.-own  up  by  Celts  or  Germans. 


theirs,  the  battles  of  the  Spurs  and  of  Courtray. 
Must  I  name  Waterloo  T 

England  !  England  !  you  fought  not  on  that 
day  single-handed  with  France  :  you  had  the 
world  with  you.  Why  arrogate  to  yourself  all 
the  glory  T  What  means  your  Waterloo-bridge  1 
Is  there  then  so  much  to  glorify  yourself  withal, 
if  the  mutilated  remnant  of  a  hundred  battles, 
if  the  last  levy  of  France,  a  beardless  legion, 
who  had  scarcely  left  school  and  their  mother's 
tender  kiss,  were  dashed  to  pieces  against  your 
mercenary  army,  spared  in  every  battle,  and 
kept  to  be  used  against  ns  like  the  dagger  of 
mercy  with  which  the  soldier,  when  at  the  last 
gasp,  assassinated  his  victor  1 

Yet  will  I  conceal  nothing.  Hateful  as  Eng- 
land is,  she  appears  grand  indeed,  as  she  faces 
Europe,  as  she  faces  Dunkirk*  and  Antwerp 
in  ruins. f  All  other  countries — Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Spain,  and  France — have  their 
capitals  on  the  west,  opposite  the  setting  sun  : 
the  great  European  vessel  seems  to  float  with 
her  sails  bellied  by  the  wind,  which  erst  blew 
from  Asia.  England,  alone,  has  hers  pointed 
to  the  east,  as  if  in  defiance  of  that  world — 
unum  omnia  contra.  This  last  country  of  the 
old  continent  is  the  heroical  land ;  the  constant 
refuge  of  the  exiled  and  the  energetic.  All 
who  have  ever  fled  servitude,  Druids  pursued 
by  Rome,  Gallo-Romans  chased  by  the  barbari- 
ans, Saxons  proscribed  by  Charlemagne,  fam- 
ished Danes,  grasping  Normans,  the  persecuted 
Flemish  manufacturers,  the  vanquished  Calvin- 
ists — all  have  crossed  the  sea,  and  made  the 
great  island  their  country  :  arva,  beata  petamus 
arva,  divites  et  insulas.  .  .  .  Thus  England 
has  thriven  on  misfortunes,  and  grown  great 
out  of  ruins.  But  as  these  exiles,  crowded  into 
this  narrow  asylum,  began  to  scrutinize  each 
other,  as  they  observed  the  differences  of  race 
and  belief  which  separated  them,  as  they  per- 
ceived themselves  to  be  Cymry,  Gael,  Saxons, 
Danes,  or  Normans,  their  hate  arose,  and  they 
flew  to  arms.  Like  the  fights  in  the  amphi- 
theatre on  "  a  Roman  holyday,"  between  wild 
beasts  of  all  kinds,  astonished  to  find  themselves 
together,  hippopotami,  lions,  tigers,  and  croco- 
diles— this  amphibious  race,  after  having  long 
worried  and  torn  each  other  in  their  ocean  cir- 
cus, cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  began  to 
worry  France.  But  the  strife  between  them- 
selves, to  a  certainty,  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 
Vainly  does  the  triumphant  beast  defy  the 
world  from  his  sea-girt  throne.  A  furious 


*  Faulconnier,  Histoire  de  Dunqnerque,  1730,  fol.  t.  H. 
Vain  were  the  petitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkirk  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  their  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Dutch 
would  be  greater  gainers  than  the  English  by  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk.  No  part  of  history  is  more  painful  or  humilia 
ting  reading  to  a  Frenchman  than  this.  Cherbourg  had  not 
then  been  created ;  and  from  Ostend  to  Brest  there  did  not 
remain  one  fortified  harbor. 

t  "There,"  said  Bonaparte,  "I  have  a  loaded  pistol, 
pointed  at  England's  heart." — He  said  at  St.  Helena — The 
fortress  of  Antwerp  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  my  being 
here ;  its  cession,  one  of  the  motives  which  determined  BM 
not  to  sign  the  peace  of  Ch&tillon. 


The  battle  of  hnttic^ — Ihnt  between 
England  nn<l  Priince. 
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gnashing  of  teeth  mocks  his  derisive  smile — 
whether  that  the  shrill  and  creaking  wheel  of 
Manchester  refuse  to  turn,  or  that  the  Irish 
bull,  which  he  has  pinned  to  the  ground,  lift  up 
its  head  with  sullen  bellow. 

The  war  of  wars,  the  battle  of  battles,  is  that 
between  England  and  France  ;  all  others  are 
episodical.  The  names  dear  to  France  are 
those  of  the  men  who  have  greatly  dared 
against  England.  France  has  only  one  saint, 
the  Pucelle,  (Joan  of  Arc  ;)  the  great  Guise, 
who  wrung  Calais  from  their  grasp,  and  the 
founders  of  Brest,  of  Dunkirk,  and  of  Ant- 
werp,* theirs  are  the  names — whatever  else 
they  may  have  done — which  are  dear  and  sa- 
cred to  France.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  under 
personal  obligations  to  these  glorious  champions 
of  France  and  of  the  world,  and  to  those  whom 
they  armed,  to  the  Duguay-Trouins,  the  Jean- 
Barts,  the  Surcoufs — to  those  who  disturbed  the 
rest  of  the  men  of  Plymouth,  who  made  these 
islanders  sadly  shake  the  head,  who  forced 
them  out  of  their  taciturnity,  who  compelled 
them  to  elongate  their  monosyllables. 

And  think  you  undeserving  of  the  praise  and 
thanks  of  France,  the  brave  Irish  priests,  the 
Jesuits,  who  on  our  every  shore,  and  in  the 
monasteries  of  St.  Columbanus, — at  St.  Waast, 
St.  Berlin,  St.  Omer,  St.  Amand,  and  at  Douai, 
Dunkirk,  and  Antwerp,!  organized  the  Irish 
missions — popular  orators,  ardent  conspirators, 
lions  and  foxes,  who  would  plot,  fight,  lie,  or 
die  for  their  country,  as  the  crisis  required  1 

The  struggle  with  England  has  done  France 
immense  service.  It  has  confirmed  and  stamped 
her  nationality.  By  dint  of  banding  against 
the  common  enemy,  the  provinces  have  become 
one  people.  The  near  view  of  the  English- 
man has  made  them  feel  themselves  to  be 
Frenchmen.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  indi- 
viduals ;  they  2  -.ow  and  distinguish  their  identity 
by  the  opposition  of  some  extrinsic  body.  The 
I  is  marked  out  by  the  Not  I.  France  has 
thus  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  her 
great  wars  with  England,  at  once  by  opposi- 
tion and  by  composition ;  the  opposition  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  in  the  western  and  northern 
provinces  through  which  we  have  just  passed, 
while  the  composition  is  the  work  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  of  which  we  have  still  to  speak. 

THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

To  find  the  centre  of  France,  the  nucleus  round 
which  all  the  rest  is  to  cluster,  we  must  not  take 
the  central  point  geodesically  considered ;  that 
would  be  about  Bourges  and  the  Bourbonnois, 
the  cradle  of  the  dynasty.  We  must  neither 
fix  on  the  main  water-shed,  which  would  be  to 
choose  the  plateaux  of  Dijon  or  of  Langres, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Sadne,  the  Seine, 
and  the  Meuse,  nor  even  the  point  where  the 

*  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Bonaparte. 

t  England's  victim,  Mary  Stuart,  left  her  portrait  in  the 
»bhcv  of  St.  Andr.6  at  Antwerp,  where  it  still  commands 
»ii;u_ration. 


different  races  separate,  which  would  be  on  the 
Loire,  between  Brittany,  Auvergne,  and  Tou- 
raine.  No ;  the  centre  is  marked  by  political 
rather  than  natural,  by  human  rather  than  ma- 
terial causes.  It  is  an  eccentric  centre,  derived 
from  and  supported  by  the  North,  the  principal 
theatre  of  national  activity,  and  bordering  on 
England,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  Protected, 
not  isolated  by  the  rivers  which  surround  it,  it 
is  rightly  characterized  by  its  name  of  the  Isle 
of  France. 

>  Looking  at  the  great  rivers  of  our  country, 
and  the  grand  territorial  lines  in  which  they  are 
set,  one  would  say  that  France  runs  with  them 
to  the  ocean.  On  the  north,  the  fall  of  the  land 
is  gentle,  the  rivers  tame.  There  has  been  no 
physical  hinderance  to  the  free  action  of  the 
policy  which  sought  to  group  the  provinces 
around  the  centre  to  which  they  tended.  In 
every  respect  the  Seine  is  the  first,  the  most 
docile,  and  perfectible  of  our  rivers.  It  has 
neither  the  capricious  and  treacherous  gentle- 
ness of  the  Loire,  nor  the  abruptness  of  the 
Garonne,  nor  the  terrible  impetuosity  of  the 
Rhone,  which  descends  from  the  Alps  like  a 
wild  bull,  traverses  a  lake  eighteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  hurries,  eating  into  its  banks,  to  the 
sea.  The  Seine  hardly  rises  before  it  bears 
the  impress  of  civilization.  On  reaching  Troyes, 
it  suffers  itself  to  be  cut  and  divided  at  will, — 
seeking  out  manufactories,  and  lending  them 
its  waters.  Even  when  Champagne  has  ren- 
dered it  the  tribute  of  the  Marne,  and  Picardy 
of  the  Oise,  it  needs  no  strong  dikes,  but  quiet- 
ly allows  itself  to  be  restrained  by  our  quays  ; 
and  after  supplying  the  manufactories  of  Troyes, 
and  before  supplying  those  of  Rouen,  it  quenches 
the  thirst  of  Paris.  From  Paris  to  Havre  is 
but  one  town.  To  know  the  beauty  of  this 
beautiful  stream,  it  should  be  seen  between 
Pont  de  1'Arche  and  Rouen,  wandering  among 
its  innumerable  islands,  all  encircled  by  the 
setting  sun  with  waves  of  gold,  while  the  apple- 
trees  that  border  either  bank  view  therein  their 
streaked  fruit  of  red  and  yellow,  topped  by  whitish 
masses,  (sous  des  masses  blanckdtres.)  This  is 
a  sight  to  which  I  can  only  compare  the  view  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which,  it  is  true,  presents 
in  addition  the  vineyards  of  Vaud,  Meillerie,  and 
the  Alps.  But  the  lake  moves  not  on  ;  it  is 
immobility,  or,  at  least,  agitation  without  visible 
progress.  The  Seine  moves  onward,  and  bears 
with  it  the  mind  of  France,  of  Paris — towards 
Normandy,  the  ocean,  England,  and  far-distant 
America. 

v  The  first  girdle  round  Paris  consists  of  Rouen, 
Amiens,  Chalons,  and  Reims,  which  are  carried 
off  in  its  vortex.  To  this  is  attached  an  ex- 
ternal belt — Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Clermont,  and 
Toulouse  ;  Lyons,  Besancon,  Metz,  and  Stras- 
bourg. Paris  has  another  self  in  Lyons,  in  order 
to  reach,  by  the  Rhone,  to  the  eccentric  Mar- 
seilles. The  whirlwind  of  national  life  is  den- 
sest in  the  north  ;  in  the  south,  the  circle* 
which  it  describes  grow  fainter  and  wider. 


That  centre  ilerine'l  by  the  fi«t  tw.i 
eolteetionsofFienchjurfaprudeace. 
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Picfirdy— t.ie  thentre  of  the 
ancient  history  ot  Fiance. 


'  The  true  centre  was  early  defined,  and  was 
specified  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis  in  the  two 
.vorks  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  juris- 
prudence— the  ETABLISSEMENS  DE  FRANCE  ET 
D'ORLEAXS,  and  the  COUTUMES  DE  FRANCE  ET 
DE  YERMANDOIS.*  It  is  between  the  Orleanois 
and  the  Yermandois,  between  the  angle  of  the 
Loire  and  the  sources  of  the  Oise,  between  Or- 
leans and  St.  Quentin,  that  France  at  length 
found  her  centre,  her  seat,  and  place  of  rest, 
which  she  had  vainly  sought  for  in  the  druidi- 
cal  countries  of  Chartres  and  of  Autun,  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Gallic  clans,  Bourges  and 
Clermont,  (Avaricum,  Urbs  Arvernorum,)  and 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlo- 
vingian  church,  Tours  and  Reims. f 

The  Capetian  France  of  the  king  of  St. 
Dcny\  lies  between  feudal  Normandy  and  demo- 
cratic Champagne,  and  extends  from  St.  Quen- 
tin to  Orleans  and  Tours.  The  king  is  abbot 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  latter  city,  and  first  canon 
of  St.  Quentin's.  From  the  situation  of  Or- 
leans near  the  junction  of  her  two  great  rivers, 
this  city  has  often  shared  the  fate  of  France. 
The  names  of  Caesar,  of  Attila,  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  of  the  Guises,  tell  of  the  wars  and  sieges 
that  Orleans  has  witnessed.  The  serious  Or- 
leans^ is  close  to  Touraine,  close  to  the  soft 
and  laughing  country  of  Rabelais,  just  as  the 
choleric  Picardy  is  close  to  the  ironical  Cham- 
pagne. Picardy  seems  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  history  of  France.  Fredegonda 
and  Charles  the  Bald  held  their  courts  either 
at  Soissons,j|  Crepy,  Verbery,  or  Attigny. 
When  the  throne  succumbed  to  feudalism,  the 
monarchs  sought  refuge  on  the  mountain  of 
Laon.^l  Alternately  asylums  or  prisons,  Laon, 
Peronne,  and  St.  Medard's  abbey  at  Soissons, 
received  within  their  walls  Louis  the  Debon- 

*  To  Orleans  we  owe  the  knowledge  and  teaching  of  the 
Roman  law — to  Picardy,  the  foundation  of  the  ."feudal  and 
common  law.  Two  Picards,  Beaumanoir  and  Dl  tfontaines, 
laid  the  beginnings  of  our  jurisprudence. 

t  Bourges,  likewise,  was  a  great  ecclesiastical  centre. 
The  archbishop  of  Bourses  was  patriarch,  primate  of  the 
Aquitaines,  and  metropolitan.  As  patriarch,  his  jurisdic- 
tion extended  over  the  archbishops  of  Narbonne  and  Tou- 
louse, as  primate  over  those  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Audi,  (the 
'-.etropolitan  city  of  the  second  and  third  Aquitaine,)  and, 
as  metropolitan,  he  had  anciently  eleven  suffragans — the 
bishops  of  Clermont,  St.  Flour,  Le  Puy,  Tulle,  Limoges, 
Mende,  Rodez,  Vabrez,  Castres,  Cahors.  But  the  erection 
of  the  bishopric  of  Alby  into  an  archbishopric,  only.left  the 
five  first  of  these  sees  under  his  jurisdiction. 

t  So  he  is  often  termed  in  the  chivalrous  poems  of  the 
middle  ages. 


mere  was  also  a  saying — "me  gloss  ot  Orleans  is  worse 
than  the  text." — Sologne  bears  a  similar  character — "A 
Sologne  ninny — more  knave  than  fool." 

||  Pepin  was  chosen  king  here,  in  TSO,  and  Louis  d'Outre- 
mer  died  here. 

1F  This  mountain  rises  fifty  toises  above  the  plain  where 
it  stands ;  ninety  above  the  level  of  the  Seine  at  Paris ;  and 
a  hundred  above  the  sea-level.  Fenchet  et  Chaulaire,  Sta- 
tistique  de  PAisne. — Three  leagues  from  Laon  is  Notre- 
Dame  de  Liesse,  founded  in  1141.  Three  knights  of  the 
Laonnois,  made  prisoners  by  the  Soldan,  refused  to  abjure 
their  religion  ;  and  when  the  Soldan  sends  his  daughter  to 
seduce  them,  they  convert  her,  showing  her  a  miraculous 
mage  of  the  Virgin.  Flying  with  them,  she  carries  off  the 
Image,  which  on  reaching  the  burgh  of  our  Lady  of  Liesse, 
becomes  too  heavy  to  be  carried  further. 


naire,  Louis  d'Outremer,  and  Louis  XI.  The 
royal  tower  of  Laon  was  destroyed  in  1832  ;* 
that  of  Peronne  still  remains — still  does  the 
monstrous  feudal  tower  of  the  Coucys  rear  ita 
proud  headf — 

Je  ne  suis  roi,  ne  due,  prince,  ne  comte  aussi, 
Je  suis  le  sire  de  Coucy.J 

But  the  noblesse  of  Picardy  early  compre- 
hended the  great  truth  of  French  nationality. 
The  heroic  house  of  Guise, — the  Picard  branch 
of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  —  defended  Metz 
against  the  Germans,  took  Calais  from  the 
English,  and  had  all  but  taken  France  from  its 
king.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  described 
and  judged  by  the  Picard,  St.  Simon. fy 

Strongly  feudal,  strongly  communal  and 
democratic,  was  this  ardent  Picardy.  The  first 
communes  of  France  are  the  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal cities  of  Noyon,  St.  Quentin,  Amiens,  and 
of  Laon.  The  same  country  produced  Calvin, 
and  the  league  against  Calvin.  A  hermit  of 
Amiens||  hurried  off  all  Europe,  princes  and 
people,  to  Jerusalem,  in  a  religious  transport. 
A  legist  of  Noyon^f  changed  the  religion  which 
had  given  birth  to  this  transport  in  one-half  of  the 
countries  of  the  West,  founding  a  Rome  of  his 
own  in  Geneva,  and  making  republicanism  a  mat- 
ter of  faith.  Republicanism  was  pushed  onwards 
in  its  frenzied  course  by  Picard  hands,  from 
Condorcet  to  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  from  Des- 
moulins  to  Gracchus  Babceuf,**  and  was  sung  by 
Beranger,  in  whose  happy  verse  "  Je  suis  vilam, 
et  trcs  vilain"  (I  am  low-born,  low-born  very,) 
speak  the  feelings  of  our  new  France  ;  in  the 
first  rank  of  which  vilains  we  may  well  place 


*  See  two  articles  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  by  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs. 

t  The  tower  of  Coucy  is  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet 
high,  and  three  hundred  and  five  in  circumference.  Paits  of 
the  walls  are  thirty-two  feet  thick.  Mazarin  blew  up  the 
outward  wall,  in  1652,  and,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1692, 
an  earthquake  split  the  tower  from  top  to  bottom. — An  an- 
cient romance  makes  one  of  the  old  Coneys  nine  feet  high. 
Enguerand  VII.,  who  fought  at  Nicopolis,  had  his  portrait, 
and  that  of  his  first  wife,  of  colossal  size,  placed  in  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Celestins  at  Soissons. — Among  the  famous 
Coucys,  we  may  name  Thomas  de  Harle,  author  of  the  law 
of  Vervins,  (a  law  favorable  to  vassals,)  who  died  in  1130. 
Raoul  I.,  the  trouveur,  and  the  lover,  true  or  pretended,  of 
Gabrielle  de  Vergy,  who  died  in  the  crusade,  in  1181. — 
Enguerand  VII.,  who  refused  the  sword  of  constable  and 
got  it  given  to  Clisson;  he  died  in  1397. — It  has  been  mis- 
takenly asserted  that  Engnerand  III.,  in  1228,  sought  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  throne  during  the  minority  of 
St.  Louis.  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  xii.  219,  sqq. 

J  Nor  king,  nor  duke,  nor  prince,  nor  count  am  I, 
I  am  the  lord  of  Coney. 

$  This  family,  of  recent  date,  which  pretends  to  trace 
back  to  Charlemagne,  should  deem  it  sufficient  honor  to 
have  produced  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  boldest  thinker  of  our  own  age. 

(The  author  alludes  to  the  Due  de  St.  Simon,  to  the  re 
cent  publication  of  whose  Memoirs  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  true  character  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  his  times;  and 
to  the  founder  of  the  St.  Simpnians,  or  French  socialists.) 
— TRANSLATOR. 

||  Peter  the  Hermit. 

1F  Calvin  was  born  in  1509,  died  in  1564. 

**  Condorcet,  born  at  Ribeiaont  in  1743,  died  in  1794. 
Camille  Desmoulins,  born  at  Guise,  in  1762,  died  in  1794 
BalxEuf,  born  at  St.  Quentin,  died  in  1797.— Beranger  wai 
born  at  Paris,  but  is  of  a  Picard  family.    See  La  DiographU 
de  1'Aisne,  par  de  Vismes. 


The  history  of  Paris,  the  history 
of  the  whole  monarchy. 
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the  illustrious,  pure-minded  general  Foy,  the 
incarnation  of  military  honor.* 
-  The  South  and  the  lands  of  the  vine  have, 
as  \ve  see,  no  monopoly  of  eloquence.  Picardy 
is  well  worth  Burgundy — the  wine  is  in  her 
heart.  In  one's  course  from  the  centre  to  the 
Belgian  frontier,  one  would  say  that  the  blood 
runs  quicker,  and  that  it  grows  warmer  as  one 
advances  towards  the  north. f  Most  of  our 
great  artists,  Claude  Lorraine,  Poussin,  Le- 
sueur,J  Goujon,  Cousin,  Mansart,  Len6tre, 
David,  belong  to  the  northern  provinces ;  and 
if  we  pass  Belgium,  and  cast  a  glance  at  that 
little  France — Liege,  standing  alone  where  all 
around  is  foreign  and  speaks  with  foreign 
tongue,  we  find  our  Gretry.fy 
"-  The  history  of  the  centre  of  the  centre,  of 
Paris,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  is  the  history  of 
the  whole  monarchy.  To  specify  a  few  proper 
names,  would  be  to  make  the  reader  but  poorly 
acquainted  with  them.  They  have  both  re- 
ceived and  given  the  national  character  ;  they 
are  not  a  country,  but  the  epitome  ofthe  coun- 
try. The  history  of  feudalism  alone  in  the 
Isle  of  France  embraces  wide  relations.  To 
speak  of  the  Montforts  is  to  speak  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  crusade  of  Languedoc,  of  the  commons 
of  France  and  England,  and  of  the  wars  of 
Brittany.  Mention  the  Montmorencys,  and 
you  have  to  tell  how  feudalism  devoted  itself  to 
the  power  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  fervent 
loyalty,  though  marked  by  but  moderate  talent. 
As  to  the  numerous  writers  born  in  Paris,  they 
owe  much  of  their  idiosyncrasy  to  the  provin- 
ces from  which  their  families  originally  came, 
p.nd,  above  all,  express  the  genius  of  collective 
France,  which  shone  so  brightly  in  them.  The 
universally  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
French  geniu*  are  clearly  displayed  in  Villon, 
in  Boileau,  in  Moliere,  Regnard,  and  Voltaire  ; 
and  if  you  search  for  local  peculiarities,  the 
most  you  will  find  will  be  a  touch  of  the  old 
leav«n  of  the  civic  mind,  (Vesprit  bourgeois,) 
less  comprehensive  than  judicious,  critical,  and 

*  Born  at  Pithon  or  at  Ham.  Several  of  the  generals 
of  the  Revolution  were  from  Picardy,  as  Dumas,  Dupont, 
Serrurier,  &c. — Let  us  add  to  the  list  of  those  who  do  honor 
to  a  district  fertile  in  glory,  Anselm  of  Laon ;  Ramus,  slain 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  Boutillier,  author  of 
La  Somme  Rurale ;  the  historian,  Guibert  de  Nogent ;  the 
Jesuit,  Charlevoix ;  the  d'Estrees,  and  Genlises. 

t  I  say  the  same  of  Artois,  which  has  produced  so  many 
mystics.  The  abbe  Prevost  comes  from  Arras.  The  Bou- 
lonnois  has  given  us  in  one  individual  a  great  poet  and  a 
great  critic — our  Sainte-Beuve. 

t  Claude  Lorraine,  born  at  Chamagne  in  Lorraine,  in 
1GOO,  died  in  1682. — Poussin,  of  a  Soissons  family,  bom  at 
Andelys  in  1594,  died  in  16G5. — Lesueur,  born  at  Paris  in 
1017,  died  in  1665. — Jean  Cousin,  founder  of  the  French 
school  of  painting,  born  at  Coucy,  near  Sens,  about  1501. — 
Jean  Goujon,  born  at  Paris,  died  in  1572. — Germain  Pilon, 
born  at  Loue,  six  leagues  from  Mans,  died  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. — Pierre  Lescot,  the  architect  of  the 
fountain  of  Innocents,  born  at  Paris  in  1510,  died  in  1571. 
— €allot,  born  at  Nancy  in  1593,  died  in  1635.  This  rapid 
and  clever  artist  engraved  fourteen  hundred  plates. — Man- 
s.irt,  the  architect  of  Versailles  and  of  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lidcs,  born  at  Paris  in  1645,  died  ia  1708.— Lenotre,  born  at 
Paris  in  1013,  died  in  1700,  &c. 

$  Born  in  1741,  died  in  1813.-  Liege  is  greatly  and  cn- 
liously  original,  a  town  by  itself.  When  will  it  meet  with 
»n  historian  1 


sarcastic,  and  which  grew  up  a  compound  of 
Gallic  good  humor  and  parliamentary  bitter- 
ness, between  the  pan-is  Notre  Dame  and  the 
steps  ofthe  Sainte-Chapelle* 
V  But  this  indigenous  and  special  character  is 
still  secondary  ;  the  general  one  predominates. 
To  say  Paris,  is  to  sum  up  the  whole  monar- 
chy. How  happens  one  city  to  have  become 
the  perfect  symbol  of  the  entire  country  1  It 
requires  a  whole  history  of  the  country  to  ex- 
plain it,  and  Paris  would  be  its  last  chapter. 
The  Parisian  mind  is  at  once  the  most  complex 
and  the  highest  form  of  French  genius.  It 
would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  annihilation 
of  every  local  and  provincial  feeling  must  be 
altogether  negative ;  but  it  is  not  so.  From 
all  these  negations  of  material,  local,  and  spe- 
cial ideas,  results  a  living  generality,  a  positive 
fact,  a  lively  strength.  We  saw  it  in  July.f 
v  'Tis  a  great  and  marvellous  spectacle  which 
meets  the  eye  as  it  wanders  from  the  centre  to 
the  extremities,  and  embraces  with  its  glance 
that  vast  and  powerful  organism,  whose  differ- 
ent parts  are  so  fitly  approximated,  opposed,  or 
blended  together,  the  weak  with  the  strong,  the 
negative  with  the  positive  :  to  see  the  eloquent 
and  winy  Burgundy  betwixt  the  ironical  naivete 
of  Champagne,  the  critical,  polemical,  and  war- 
like ruggedness  of  Franche-Comte  and  Lor- 
raine ;  to  see  the  the  Languedocian  fanaticism 
between  the  Provencal  lightness,  and  the  Gre- 
can  indifference ;  to  see  the  grasping  desires 
and  spirit  of  conquest  of  Normandy,  restrained 
between  resisting  Brittany,  and  thick  and  mas- 
sive Flanders. 

"-Longitudinally  considered,  France  undulates 
in  two  long  organic  systems ;  as  the  human 
body  has  its  double  apparatus,  the  gastric  and 
cerebro-spinal.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  prov- 
inces of  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Poitou,  Au- 
vergne,  and  Guyenne ;  on  the  other,  those  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne, Picardy  and  Flanders — where  the  two 
systems  unite.  Paris  is  the  sensorium. 
/  The  power  and  beauty  of  this  great  whole 
consist  in  the  reciprocal  support  and  continuity 
of  the  parts,  in  the  distribution  of  the  functions, 
in  the  division  of  social  labor.  Resistant  and 
warlike  strength  and-  the  power  of  action  are 
at  the  extremitie  s  ;  intelligence  in  the  centre. 
The  centre  knows  itself,  and  knows  all  the  other 
parts.  The  frontier  provinces,  contributing 
more  directly  to  defence,  preserve  military  tra- 
ditions, hand  down  the  old  barbaric  heroism, 
and  their  energetic  populations  incessantly  re- 
new the  centre,  worn  down  by  the  rapid  friction 
of  the  social  movement.  Sheltered  from  war, 
the  centre  thinks,  operates  changes  in  business, 
science,  and  policy,  and  transforms  all  it  re- 
ceives. It  swallows  raw  life — which  becomes 
transfigured. f  In  it  the  provinces  see  them 

*  (Or  between  the  market-place  and  the  law-courts.  The 
Chapelle  is  the  scene  of  Boileau's  Lutrin.)— TRANSLATOR. 
t  (Alluding  to  the  revolution  of  1830.)— TRANSLATOR. 
j  ("  11  boit  la  vie  brute,  et  elle  se  transfigure."   This  is  ona 
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Frontiers  of  Trance  and 
adjoining  countries. 


THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 


France  compared  with  cop- 
term)  lous  countries. 


selves  ;  in  it,  they  love  and  admire  themselves 
under  a  superior  form,  hardly  knowing  them- 
selves— 

'•  Miranturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma." 

•  This  beautiful  centralization,  through  which 
France  is  France,  is  at  the  first  view  sadden- 
ing. Its  life  is  either  at  the  centre  or  the  ex- 
tremities— all  between  is  weak  and  pale.  Be- 
tween the  rich  Banlieue  of  Paris  and  the  rich 
Flanders,  you  cross  Picardy,  old  and  sad :  'tis 
the  fate  of  centralized  provinces,  which  are  yet 
not  the  centre.  The  powerful  attraction  of  the 
latter  would  seem  to  weaken  and  attenuate 
them.  They  look  up  to  it  only,  are  great 
through  it  only.  Yet  greater  are  they  when 
thus  preoccupied  by  their  interest  in  the  centre, 
than  the  eccentric  provinces  can  possibly  be  by 
their  originality.  Centralized  Picardy  has  given 
us  Condorcet,  Foy,  Beranger,  and  many  others 
in  modern  times :  what  names  have  wealthy 
Flanders  or  rich  Alsace  produced  in  our  day 
to  compare  with  these  ]  In  France,  man's 
chiefest  boast  is  that  he  is  born  a  Frenchman. 
The  extremities  are  opulent,  strong,  heroic,  but 
their  interests  are  often  different  from  those  of 
the  nation  :  they  are  less  French  than  the  rest. 
The  Convention  had  to  conquer  provincial  fed- 
eralism, before  it  conquered  Europe.  Carlism 
is  rife  at  Lille,  and  at  Marseilles.  Bordeaux 
is  French,  certainly,  but  equally  colonial, 
American,  or  English.  She  must  ship  sugars, 
and  sell  her  wines. 

^  Nevertheless,  'tis  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
greatness  of  France,  that  on  her  every  frontier 
she  has  provinces  which  blend  something  of 
foreign  genius  with  their  national  character. 
To  Germany,  she  opposes  a  German  France  ; 
to  Spain,  a  Spanish  France  ;  to  Italy,  an  Ital- 
ian France.  Between  these  provinces  and  the 
adjoining  countries,  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  analogy,  and  yet  an  intense  opposition.  Dif- 
ferent shades  of  the  same  color  do  not  harmon- 
ize so  well  together  as  opposite  colors,  and  all 
great  hatreds  are  between  relatives.  Thus, 
Iberian-Gascony  loves  not  Iberian-Spain. — 
These  analogous  yet  differing  provinces,  with 
which  France  confronts  the  foreigner,  oppose 
either  a  resisting  or  a  neutralizing  power  to  his 
attacks ;  and  are  so  many  various  powers  by 
which  France  touches  the  world  and  has  a  held 
upon  it.  Sweep  on  then,  my  brave,  my  beau- 
tiful France,  sweep  with  the  long  waves  of 
thy  undulating  territory  on  to  the  Rhine,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  ocean.  Heave  against 
hard  England,  hard  Brittany,  and  tenacious 
Normandy  ;  to  grave  and  solemn  Spain,  oppose 
urcflng  Gascony  ;  to  Italy  the  fire  of  Provence  ; 
tc  the  massive  German  empire,  the  deep  and 
solid  battalions  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine ;  to 
Belgian  inflation  and  rage,  the  cool,  strong 

out  of  many,  of  those  bold  figures  of  speech,  which  I  have 
not  altered — however  forced,  strange,  or  strong,  since  they 
constitv/e  a  marked  feature  of  my  author's  style.)— TRJLNS- 


wrath  of  Picardy — the  sobriety,  reflection,  or- 
derly spirit,  and  aptitude  for  civilization  of  the 
Ardennes  and  of  Champagne. 

u'  On  passing  the  frontier,  and  comparing  France 
with  the  conterminous  countries,  the  first  im- 
pression is  unfavorable.  On  almost  every  side, 
the  advantage  seems  to  rest  with  the  stranger. 
From  Mons  to  Valenciennes,  and  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  the  difference  is  painful.  Normandy 
is  an  England,  a  pale  England.  What  are  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Rouen  and  Havre, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  1  Alsace  is  a  Germany,  without 
that  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  Germany — 
philosophic  omniscience  and  depth,  with  true 
poetic  simplicity.*  But  we  must  not  take 
France  on  this  fashion,  piece  by  piece,  but  em- 
brace her  in  her  entirety.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause centralization  is  powerful,  and  general 
life  strong  and  energetic,  that  local  life  is  weak  : 
and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of 
our  country.  France  has  not  the  calculating 
head  of  England,  ever  perfecting  new  schemes 
of  trade  and  money-making ;  but  then  she 
has  neither  the  desert  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, nor  that  cancer,  Ireland.  She  has  not, 
like  Germany  and  Italy,  twenty  central  points 
of  science  and  of  art.  She  has  but  one  ;  and 
but  one  centre  of  social  life.  England  is  an 
empire  ;  Germany,  a  country — a  race  ;  France 
is  a  person. 

"  Personality  and  unity  form  the  steps  by 
which  the  human  being  mounts  high  in  the 
scale  of  being.  I  cannot  explain  my  meaning 
better  than  by  quoting  the  language  of  an  in- 
genious physiologist. 

In  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  as  fish,  in- 
sects, mollusca,  and  others,  local  life  is  strong. 
"  Each  segment  of  a  leech  contains  a  complete 
system  of  organs,  a  nervous  centre,  vascular 
recesses  and  enlargements,  a  pair  of  gastric 
lobes,  respiratory  organs,  and  seed  vessels ; 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that  one  of  these  seg- 
ments can  live  for  some  time  when  cut  off  from 
the  others.  In  proportion  as  beings  rise  in  the 
scale  of  animal  existence,  the  segments  become 
more  intimately  united,  and  the  collective  whole 
more  clearly  individualized.  Individuality  in 
composite  animals  consists  not  only  in  the 
juncture  of  all  the  sets  of  organs,  but  in  the 
common  enjoyment  of  a  number  of  parts, — a 
number  that  is  found  to  increase  the  higher  the 
animal  rises  in  the  scale,  and  the  centralization 
to  be  more  perfect  as  it  ascends. "f  Nations 
may  be  classified  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
common  enjoyment  of  a  large  number  of  parts 
the  continuity  of  these  parts,  and  the  recipro- 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Alsace  is  without  all  this 
but  only  that  it  has  it  in  an  inferior  degree  to  Germany.  It 
has  produced,  and  still  possesses,  many  distinguished  phi- 
lologists. Nevertheless,  Alsacian  genius  is  rather  practical 
and  political  than  speculative.  The  second  house  of  Flan- 
ders and  that  of  Austrian  Lorraine,  drew  their  origin  from 
Alsace. 

t  Memoir  read  at  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  by  JI. 
Duges.  (See  the  Terms  of  the  31st  of  Oc'jobei  1831  > 


Centralization,  the  fruit  of  the  social     miTT?-    r-TfMT'T?  A  T     T>T?r»VTNT  P«     The  idea  of  a  country  leads  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  Gaul.  i  IIJSi  W5H  1  KAli  iWUV  Imf EH.  idea  of  universal  country. 


cal  functions  which  they  discharge  to  each 
other,  constitute  in  their  perfectness  social  su- 
periority. Hence  the  social  supremacy  of 
France — the  country  of  all  others  in  which  na- 
tionality, or  national  personality,  is  most  closely 
united  with  individual  personality. 
-  To  lessen,  without  destroying,  local  and  pri- 
vate life  to  the  advantage  of  common  and  fed- 
eral life,  is  the  great  problem  of  human  socia- 
bility, and  mankind  daily  draw  nearer  to  its 
solution.  The  foundation  of  monarchies  and 
of  empires  forms  the  steps  by  which  it  is  to  be 
reached.  The  Roman  empire  was  a  first  step, 
Christianity  a  second.  Charlemagne  and  the 
Crusades,  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Revolution,  and 
the  French  Empire  which  rose  out  of  the  latter, 
are  so  many  advances  in  the  road.  The  nation 
whose  centralization  is  the  most  perfect,  is 
likewise  that  which,  by  its  example,  and  by  the 
energy  of  its  action,  has  done  most  to  forward 
he  centralization  of  the  world. 

This  condensation  of  France  into  oneness, 
and  annihilation  of  provincial  feeling,  is  fre- 
quently considered  to  be  the  simple  result  of 
the  conquest  of  the  provinces.  Now,  conquest 
may  fasten  and  chain  hostile  parts  together,  but 
never  unite  them.  Conquest  and  war  have 
only  laid  open  provinces  to  each  other,  and 
brought  isolated  people  in  contact ;  the  rest  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  quick  and  lively 
sympathy  and  social  instinct  of  the  Gallic  char- 
acter. Strange !  these  provinces,  differing  in 
climate,  habits,  and  tongue,  have  comprehended 
and  loved  one  another,  until  they  feel  them- 
selves one.  The  Gascon  has  been  disturbed 
about  Flanders,  the  Burgundian  has  rejoiced 
or  suffered  from  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
Pyrenees ;  the  Breton,  seated  on  the  shores 
of  ocean,  has  felt  the  blows  struck  on  the 
Rhine. 

In  this  manner  has  been  formed  the  gen- 
eral, the  universal  spirit  of  the  country ;  the 
local  has  disappeared  daily ;  the  influence  of 
soil,  climate,  and  race,  has  given  way  before 
social  and  political  action.  Local  fatalities 
have  been  overcome,  and  man  has  escaped 
from  the  tyranny  of  material  circumstances. 
The  Frenchman  of  the  North  has  enjoyed  the 
South,  and  gathered  life  from  her  sun.  The 
nouthern  has  gained  something  of  the  tenacity, 


seriousness,  and  reflectiveness  of  the  north. 
Society  and  liberty  have  subdued  nature,  and 
history  has  effaced  geography.  In  this  mar- 
vellous transformation  spirit  has  triumphed  over 
matter,  the  general  over  the  particular,  and  the 
ideal  over  the  real.  Individual  man  is  a  ma- 
terialist, and  spontaneously  attaches  himself  to 
local  and  private  interests.  Human  society  is 
a  spiritualist ;  it  tends  unceasingly  to  free  itself 
from  the  miseries  of  local  existence,  in  order 
to  attain  the  lofty  and  abstract  unity  of — a 
country. 

'  The  deeper  we  plunge  into  past  times,  the 
further  we  are  removed  from  this  pure  and  no- 
ble generalization — the  growth  of  modern  feel- 
ings. Barbarian  epochs  present  only  the  local, 
special,  and  material.  Man  holds  by  the  soil ; 
he  is  bound  to  it,  and  seems  a  part  of  it.  His- 
tory, in  these  epochs,  has  to  consider  the  land, 
and  the  race  that  inhabits  it ;  and  each  race  is 
powerfully  influenced  by  its  own  land.  By  de- 
grees, the  innate  strength  of  man  will  disengage 
and  uproot  him  from  this  narrow  spot.  He 
will  leave  it,  reject  it,  trample  it  under  foot, 
and  require,  instead  of  his  natal  village,  town, 
or  province,  a  great  country  by  which  he  may 
himself  become  a  sharer  in  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  idea  of  such  a  country — an  abstract 
idea  but  little  dependent  on  the  senses — will 
conduct  him,  by  a  new  effort,  to  the  idea  of  a 
universal  country,  of  the  city  of  Providence. 
'  In  the  tenth  century,  the  period  to  which  the 
present  history  has  now  come  down,  we  are 
very  far  from  this  light  of  modern  times.  Hu- 
manity must  suffer  and  be  patient,  and  deserve 

to  reach alas !  what  a  long  and  painful 

initiation  she  has  yet  to  undergo  !  What  rude 
trials  to  sustain !  How  sharp  will  be  the  pangs 
of  her  own  travail  in  bringing  forth  herself! 
She  must  sweat  blood  as  well  as  sweat  to  bring 
into  the  world  the  middle-age,  and  must  see  it 
die  after  she  has  so  long  reared,  nursed,  and 
caressed  it : — a  child  of  sorrow,  torn  out  of  the 
very  entrails  of  Christianity,  born  in  tears, 
reared  in  prayer  and  in  visions,  and  in  anguish 
of  heart,  and  that  died  without  having  brought 
any  thing  to  a  conclusion — but  bequeathing  to 
us  so  touching  a  memory  of  itself,  that  all  the 
joys  and  the  greatness  of  modern  times  will 
fail  to  console  us. 


/ui    ITiiinrrsn   Belief  In  ths  approach* 

in    end  of  the  world. 
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The  feeling  of  the  aee  expressed 
in  its  monumental  statues. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  YEAU  1000.  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  1  HE 
FRENCH  POPE  ;  ROBERT  AND  GERBERT. FEU- 
DAL FRANCE. 

THIS  vast  revelation  of  France  which  we 
have  just  traced  in  space,  and  are  about  to 
track  in  time,  begins  with  the  tenth  century, 
with  the  accession  of  the  Capets.  From  this 
period  each  province  has  its  history  :  each  ac- 
quires a  voice,  and  becomes  its  own  chronicler. 
At  first,  this  immense  concert  of  simple  and 
barbarous  voices — like  the  chanting  on  a  Christ- 
mas eve,  in  the  sombre  light  of  a  huge  cathe- 
dral— sounds  harsh  and  grating  on  the  ear. 
Strange  accents,  singular  and  fearful,  and  hard- 
ly human  voices,  mingle  in  the  deep  acclaim — 
so  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  you  hear  the 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  our  Saviour's  birth, 
or  the  dissonant  strains  of  the  Festival  of  Fools, 
or  that  of  the  Ass  ;*  making  a  wild,  fantastic 
harmony,  unlike  aught  else,  and  in  which  every 
hymn  seems  to  mingle,  from  the  solemn  strains 
of  the  Dies  ir<e  to  the  thrilling  burst  of  the 
Alleluia. 

It  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  middle  age, 
that  the  thousandth  year  from  the  Nativity 
would  be  the  end  of  the  world.f  In  like  man- 
ner, before  Cli  :lstianity,  the  Etrusci  had  fixed  ten 

*  ("  Tn  each  of  the  cathedral  churches  there  was  a  bishop 
or  an  archbishop  of  fools  elected ;  and  in  the  churches  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  papal  see,  a  pope  of  fools  ..... 
During  the  divine  service  this  motley  crowd  were  not  con- 
tented with  singing  of  indecent  songs  in  the  choir ;  but  some 
of  them  ate  and  drank  and  played  at  dice  upon  the  altar,  by 
the  side  of  the  priest  who  celebrated  mass  ....  These 
spectacles  were  always  exhibited  at  Christmas- time,  or  near 

it When  the  ceremony  took  place  on  St.  Stephen's 

day,  they  sang,  as  part  of  the  mass,  a  burlesque  composition, 
called  the  Prose  of  the  Ass,  or  the  Fool's  Prose.  It  was 
performed  by  a  double  choir,  and  at  intervals,  ia  place  of  a 
burden,  they  imitated  the  braying  of  an  ass."  Strati's 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  &c.,  p.  345-C.— See,  also,  the  note, 
p.  175.) — TRANSLATOR. 

t  "  Even  now  the  day  of  His  coming,  in  the  terror  of  His 
mnjesty,  is  at  hand,  when  all  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
will  come  into  the  presence  of  the  ever-living  Shepherd,"  &c., 
Concil.  Troslej.  ann.  909,  (Mansi,  xviii.  p.  266.)— "  Already 
he  (Bernard,  the  hermit  of  Thuringia)  said  the  last  day  was 
nigh,  and  that  the  world  would  speedily  be  consumed." 
Trithemii  Chronic,  ann.  900.—"  I  heard  a  discourse  delivered 
to  the  people  in  the  church  of  Paris,  on  the  end  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  preacher  stated  that  Antichrist  would  come  as 
soon  as  the  thousand  years  were  completed,  and  that  the 
day  of  judgment  would  shortly  follow."  Abbas  Floriacensis, 
«nn.  990.  (Gallandius,  xiv.  141.) — "In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1000,  such  a  rumor  prevailed  throughout  many  parts  of 
the  world,  that  the  hearts  of  many  were  filled  with  fear  and 
f.orrow,  and  many  thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  nigh." 
Will.  Godelli.  Chronic,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  262.—"  For  it  was 
reckoned  that  the  seasons  and  elements  would  relapse  into 
chaos,  to  the  destruction  of  the  world."  Had  Glaber  1  iv 
bid.  49. 


centuries  as  the  term  of  their  empire ;  and  the  pro 
diction  had  been  fulfilled.  Christianity,  a  way- 
farer on  this  earth,  a  guest,  exiled  from  heaven, 
readily  adopted  a  similar  belief.  The  world  of  the 
middle  age  was  without  the  external  regularity 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  firm  and  compact 
order  within  was  not  easily  discernible.  It 
only  saw  chaos  in  itself;  but  longed  for  order, 
and  hoped  to  find  it  in  death.  Besides,  in  those 
days  of  miracles  and  legions,  in  which  every 
thing  assumed  a  strange  hue,  as  if  seen  through 
the  sombre  medium  of  a  stained  casement,  it 
might  well  be  doubted  whether  all  that  met  the 
eye  in  this  apparently  tangible  world  were 
other  than  a  dream.  Every  day  life  was  made 
up  of  marvels.  The  army  of  Otho  had  seen 
the  sun  fading ;  and  as  yellow  as  saffron.* 
King  Robert,  excommunicated  for  having  mar- 
ried within  the  forbidden  degrees,  had  received, 
when  his  queen  lay  in,  a  monster  in  his  arms. 
The  devil  no  longer  took  the  trouble  to  conceal 
himself;  for  at  Rome  he  had  appeared  openly 
to  a  pope  who  practised  the  black  art.  What 
with  all  these  apparitions,  visions,  and  strange 
voices,  what  with  God's  miracles  and  the  devil's 
witchcrafts,  who  could  deny  the  likelihood  of 
the  earth's  resolving  itself  some  morning  into 
smoke,  at  the  sound  of  the  fatal  trump !  Then, 
might  it  well  have  happened  that  what  we  call 
life  would  have  been  found  to  be  death  ;  and  that 
the  world,  in  coming  to  a  close,  might,  like  the 
saint  of  the  legend,  begin  to  live  and  cease  to 
die,  ("  et  tune  vivere  incepit,  morique  desiit.") 
The  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world,  sad  as  that 
world  was,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  the  terror 
of  the  middle  age.  Look  at  those  antique  stat- 
ues of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries — mute, 
meager,  and  their  pinched  and  stiffened  linea- 
ments grinning  with  a  look  of  living  suffering, 
allied  to  the  repulsiveness  of  death.  See  how 
they  implore,  with  clasped  hands,  that  desired 
yet  dreaded  moment,  that  second  death  of  the 
resurrection,  which  is  to  redeem  them  from 
their  unspeakable  sorrows,  and  raise  them  from 
nothingness  into  existence,  and  from  the  grave 
to  God.  Here  is  imaged  the  poor  world  itself 
and  its  hopelessness,  after  having  witnessed  so 
many  ruins.  The  Roman  empire  had  crumbled 
away ;  so  had  that  of  Charlemagne.  Christi- 
anity had  then  believed  itself  intended  to  do 
away  with  sorrow  here  below ;  but  suffering 
still  went  on.  Misfortune  succeeded  misfortune, 
ruin,  ruin.  Some  other  advent  was  needed  ; 
and  men  expected  that  it  would  arrive.  Tb* 

*  Rad.  Glaber,  1.  iv.  c.  9. 
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captive  expected  it  in  the  gloomy  dungeon, 
and  in  the  bonds  of  the  sepulchral  in  pace. 
The  serf  expected  it  while  tracing  the  furrow 
under  the  shadow  of  his  lord's  hated  tower. 
The  monk  expected  it  amidst  the  privations  of 
the  cloister,  amidst  the  solitary  tumults  of  his 
heart,  amidst  temptations  and  backslidings,  re- 
pentances and  strange  visions,  the  wretched 
puppet  of  Satan  who  malignnntly  gambolled 
around  him,  and  who  at  night  would  draw  aside 
his  coverlet,  and  laughingly  chuckle  in  his  ear 
— "  thou  art  mine."* 

All  longed  to  be  relieved  from  their  suffer- 
ing, no  matter  at  what  cost !  Better  were  it 
for  them  to  fall  once  for  all  into  God's  hands, 
and  rest  forever,  though  on  a  bed  of  fire,  than 
remain  as  they  are.  Nor  could  that  moment 
be  without  its  charm,  when  the  shrill  and 
withering  trump  of  the  archangel  should  peal 
in  the  ear  of  their  tyrants  ;  for  then — from  dun- 
geon, cloister,  and  from  furrow — one  tremen- 
dous shriek  of  laughter  would  burst  forth  from 
the  stricken  and  oppressed. 

This  fearful  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  judg- 
ment-day grew  with  the  calamities  that  ushered 
in  the  year  1000,  or  that  followed  hard  upon. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  order  of  the  seasons  had  been 
inverted,  and  the  elements  had  been  subjected 
to  new  laws.  A  dreadful  pestilence  made 
Aquitaine  a  desert.  The  flesh  of  those  who 
were  seized  by  it  was  as  if  struck  by  fire,  for 
it  fell  rotting  from  their  bones.  The  high  roads 
to  the  places  of  pilgrimage  were  thronged  with 
these  wretched  beings.  They  besieged  the 
churches,  particularly  that  of  St.  Martin's  at 
Limoges,  and  crowded  its  portals  to  suffocation, 
undeterred  by  the  stench  around  it.  Most  of 
the  bishops  of  the  south  repaired  thither,  bring- 
ing \vith  them  the  relics  of  their  respective 
churches.  The  crowd  increased,  and  so  did 
the  pestilence  ;  and  the  sufferers  breathed  their 
last  on  the  relics  of  the  saints.f 

A  few  years  after  it  was  still  worse.  From 
the  East  to  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
famine  prevailed.  "  The  muid  of  corn,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,J  *  ^e  to  sixty  sous  of 


*  "A  mannikin,  of  foulest  aspect,  stood  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed.  He  was  undersized,  with  a  slender  neck,  hollow 
features,  coal-black  eyes,  wrinkled  and  contracted  brow,  flat 
nostrils,  blubber  lips,  pinched  and  falling  in  chin,  with  a 
goat's  head,  sharp  and  goat-like  ears,  with  staring  and 
dishevelled  hair,  dog's  teeth,  peaked  head,  deformed  chest, 
humped  back,  flabby  buttocks,  clad  in  foul  attire,  his  body 
quivering  and  restless,  and  tearing  down  the  top  of  my 
coverlet,  shook  the  whole  bed  awfully,  &c.  &c."  Rad. 
Glaber,  I.  v.  c.  1. 

t  Translatio  S.  Genulfi,  a  p.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  361.— Chronic. 
Ademari  Cabannens.  ibid.  147. 

t  Rad.  Glaber,  1.  iv.  c.  4.  In  the  course  of  seventy-three 
years  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  famines  and 
epidemic  disorders.— In  the  year  987,  a  great  famine  and 
epidemic  disease  ;  in  989,  a  great  famine ;  between  990  and 
»94,  a  famine  and  the  burning  sickness ;  between  1003  and 
1008,  famine  and  great  mortality ;  1010-1014,  famine,  burning 
sickness,  and  great  mortality;  1027-1029,  famine,  so  that 
men  ate  each  other;  1031-1033,  a  cruel  famine;  in  1035, 
tli  mine  and  pestilence  ;  1045-46,  famine  both  in  France  and 
'Ji-rmany:  1053-1058,  famine  and  great  mortality  for  five 
years;  1059,  a  seven  years'  famine,  and  correspond  ng  mor- 
tality (The  muid  is  equal  to  five  quarters  of  corn. 


fold.  The  rich  lost  color  and  flesh.  The  poor 
ug  up  and  ate  the  roots  in  the  woods.  M»ny, 
horrible  to  relate,  were  driven  by  hunger  to 
feed  on  their  fellow-creatures.  The  strong 
waylaid  the  weak,  tore  them  in  pieces,  roasted 
them,  and  ate  them.  Children  would  be  tempt- 
ed into  lonely  places  by  the  offer  of  an  egg,  or 
of  fruit,  and  then  made  wsy  with.  To  such 
extremes  did  this  madness  of  famine  go,  that 
the  very  beasts  were  safer  than  man.  As  if  it 
were  an  understood  thing  that  it  was  to  be  eat- 
en, human  flesh  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market-place  of  Tournus.  The  vender  did 
not  deny  the  fact,  and  was  burnt.  The  night 
succeeding  his  execution,  the  self-same  flesh 
was  dug  up  by  a  starving  wretch,  who  ate  it, 
and  was  burned  as  well." 

" A  wretch  had  built  a  hut  in  the 

forest  of  Macon,  near  the  church  of  St.  Jean 
de  Castanedo,  where  he  murdered  in  the  night- 
time those  who  had  besought  his  hospitality. 
The  bones  of  his  victims  caught  the  eye  of  one  of 
his  guests,  who  managed  to  escape  ;  and  there 
were  found  in  his  hut  forty-eight  skulls  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Driven  by  hunger,  many 
mixed  clay  with  their  flour.*  Still  further 
misfortune  followed.  The  wolves,  allured  by 
the  number  of  unburied  bodies,  attacked  the 
living.  The  God-fearing  then  dug  trenches, 
whither  father  and  mother  were  borne  by  son, 
and  brother  by  brother,  as  soon  as  life  began  to 
fail ;  and  the  survivor  himself,  despairing  of 
life,  would  often  cast  himself  in  after  them.  A 
council  of  the  prelates  of  the  cities  of  Gaul  be- 
ing summoned,  in  order  to  devise  some  remedy 
for  these  woes,  it  was  agreed,  that  since  there 
was  not  food  for  all,  the  stoutest  should  be  as- 
sisted as  much  as  possible,  for  fear  of  the  land's 
being  left  uncultivated." 

Men's  hearts  were  softened  by  this  excess 
of  misery,  and  rendered  accessible  to  the  touch 
of  pity.  Dreading  the  sword  of  God,  they 
sheathed  their  own.  It  was  no  longer  worth 
while  to  fight  or  to  wage  war  for  an  accursed 
world,  which  they  wTere  about  to  quit.  Ven- 
geance was  useless  :  all  saw  that  their  enemies' 
lives,  like  their  own,  wrere  doomed.  When  the 
pestilence  attacked  Limoges,  men  hurried  to 
throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  bishops, 
pledged  themselves  thenceforward  to  live 
peaceably,  respect  the  churched,  and  to  abstain 
from  plundering  travellers,  .or  at  least  such  as 
journeyed  under  the  protection  of  prie.sts  or  of 
monks.  All  war  was  prohibited  during  the  holy- 
days  of  each  week,  that  is,  from  the  Wednes- 
day evening  to  the  Monday  morning :  a  custom 
called  the  peace,  and  subsequently,  the  truce  of 
Ood.\ 


*  Chronic.  Virdnnense,  ap.  Scr.  11.  Fr.  x.  209.— The  savages 
of  South  America  and  the  negroes  of  Guinea  are  known 
to  eat  potter's  earth,  or  clay,  during  part  of  every  year.  It 
is  sold,  fried,  in  the  markets  of  Java.  Alex,  de  Humboldt, 
Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  (the  French  translation,)  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

t  "Tne  people  of  Aquitaine,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
in  imitation  of  them,  either  through  fear  or  love  of  God 
adopted  a  measure  which  proceeded  from  Divine  inspiration 
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In  this  general  despair,  few  enjoyed  any 
oeace  save  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church. 
Men  crowded  to  lay  on  the  altar  gifts  of  lands, 
of  houses,  and  of  serfs  ;  all  which  acts  have  the 
imprint  of  the  one  universal  belief : — "  The  end 
of  the  world  draws  nigh,"  so  they  ran,  "  each 
day  brings  fresh  destruction  ;  therefore  I,  count 
or  baron,  give  to  such  or  such  church  for  the 
benefit  of  my  soul"  ....  or  else,  "  Reflecting 
that  slavery  is  contrary  to  Christian  liberty,  I 
declare  such  or  such  a  one,  my  born  thrall,  him, 
his  children,  and  his  heirs,  free." 

Even  this  did  not  set  their  minds  at  rest. 
They  longed  to  forsake  the  sword,  the  baldric, 
and  all  the  insignia  of  the  military  service  of 
the  age,  in  order  to  screen  themselves  among 
monks,  and  under  monkly  garb,  seeking  but  a 
corner  of  a  convent  in  which  to  bury  them- 
selves. The  difficulty  was  to  hinder  the  great 
of  the  earth,  kings  and  dukes,  from  becoming 
monks,  or  at  least  lay  brothers.  William  I., 
duke  of  Normandy,  would  have  forsaken  all 
and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Jumieges,  had 
the  abbot  permitted  him ;  still,  he  managed  to 
carry  away  a  cowl  and  a  frock,  which  he  se- 
cured in  a  small  coffer,  the  key  of  which  he 
always  wore  at  his  girdle.*  Hugh  I.,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and,  before  him,  the  emperor  Henry 
II.,  had  desired  to  turn  monks.  Hugh  was 
prevented  from  carrying  his  wish  into  effect  by 
the  pope.  Henry,  on  entering  the  church  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Vanne,  at  Verdun,  had  ex- 
claimed with  the  Psalmist — "  This  is  my  rest 
for  ever,  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired 
it !"  Being  overheard  by  a  monk,  who  put  the 
abbot  on  his  guard,  the  latter  invited  him  to  at- 
tend a  chapter  of  the  house,  and  then  inquired 
into  his  intentions.  "  By  the  grace  of  God," 
replied  the  emperor  with  tears,  "  I  seek  to  re- 
nounce the  garments  of  this  world,  to  assume 
yours,  and  to  live,  serving  God,  with  your  breth- 
ren."— "  Will  you  then,"  said  the  abbot,  "  in 
compliance  with  our  rule,  and  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  promise  obedience  until  death  ?" 
— "  I  will,"  was  the  answer. — "  Well,  I  accept 
you  as  monk  ;  from  this  day  forward  I  take  on 
myself  the  care  of  your  soul,  and  what  I  order, 
that  do  you  with  the  fear  of  God  before  you. 
I  bid  you  return  to  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire, which  God  has  confided  to  your  charge, 
and  to  watch  with  all  your  soul,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  over  the  safety  of  the  whole  king- 
dom."! The  emperor,  bound  thereto  by  his 
vow,  sorrowfully  obeyed.  However,  he  had 
long  previously  been  a  monk,  having  lived  with 
his  wife  as  brother  with  sister ,  and  he  is  hon- 


t  was  decreed  that  from  Wednesday  evening  to  the  morning 
rf  the  following  Monday,  none  should  dare  to  lay  violent 
hand*  on  any  thing,  or  to  seek  to  gratify  any  private  revenge, 
or  even  to  require  surety  of  another.  The  punishment  for 
breaking  this  law  was  death,  or  banishment  from  one's 
country  and  from  Christian  society.  Thus  all  the  world 
agreed  to  give  this  law  the  name  of  treugut  de  Dieu."  Rad. 
«lal>er,  I.  v.  c.  1. 

Will.  Gemet.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 
k  Vita  S.  Richardi,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  373. 


ored  by  the  Church,  with  the  name  of  St. 
Henry. 

Another  saint,  though  not  canonized  by  her, 
is  our  own  king  Robert.  "  Robert,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Berlin,  "  was 
very  pious,  wise,  and  well  read,  not  unskilled 
in  philosophy,  and  an  excellent  musician.  He 
set  to  music  the  hymn  Adsit  nolis  gratia,  and 
the  responses,  Judaa  ct  Hierusalem,  Concede 
nobis  qu&sumus,  and  Cornelius  Cenlurio,  which 
he  laid,  arranged  and  scored,  on  St.  Peter's 
altar  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the  anthem,  Eripe, 
and  many  other  fine  things.  His  wife,  who 
was  named  Constance,  asked  him  one  day  to  do 
something  in  her  honor  ;  when  he  composed 
the  response,  O  constantia  martyrum,  which 
the  queen,  on  account  of  the  word  constantia, 
thought  he  had  written  on  purpose  for  her. 
The  king  used  to  go  to  the  church  of  St.  Denys 
in  his  royal  robes  and  crowned  with  his  crown, 
to  superintend  the  choir  at  matins,  vespers,  and 
at  mass,  to  sing  with  the  monks,  and  to  challenge 
them  to  trial  of  skill  in  singing.  Thus,  as  he 
was  besieging  a  certain  castle  on  St.  Hippo- 
lyte's  day,  for  which  saint  he  had  a  peculiar  ven- 
eration, he  left  the  siege  and  repaired  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Denys  to  lead  the  choir  during 
mass ;  and,  while  he  was  piously  singing  with 
the  monks  the  Agnus  Dei,  dona  nobis  pacem, 
the  walls  of  the  castle  suddenly  fell  down,  and 
the  king's  army  took  possession  of  it :  and  this, 
Robert  always  attributed  to  the  merits  of  St. 
Hippolyte."* 

"  One  day  on  his  return  from  prayers,  in  per- 
forming which  he,  as  was  his  wont,  had  shed 
showers  of  tears,  he  found  his  lance  adorned  by 
his  vain  spouse  with  silver  ornaments.  While 
examining  them,  he  bethought  himself  of  look- 
ing out  to  try  to  see  some  poor  person  who 
might  want  this  silver  ;  and,  seeing  a  poor  man 
in  rags,  he  asked  him  privily  for  something  to 
take  off  the  silver  with.  The  poor  man  did  not 
know  what  he  meant  to  do  with  it ;  but  this  ser- 
vant of  God  told  him  to  make  haste  to  fetch 
him  some  tool  or  other  that  would  serve  : 
meanwhile,  he  betook  himself  to  prayer.  The 
other  returning  with  a  tool,  »hey  shut  them- 
selves up  together,  and  strip  the  lance  of  its 
ornaments,  which  the  king  put  with  his  own 
holy  hands  into  the  poor  man's  wallet,  advising 
him,  as  he  was  used,  to  take  care  that  his  wife 
did  not  see  him.  When  the  queen  came  she 
was  much  surprised  at  seeing  his  lance  so  strip- 
ped ;  and  Robert  swore  by  the  Lord's  name — 
though  not  in  earnest — that  he  knew  not  how  it 
was  done."f 

"  He  had  a  great  horror  of  lying.  Thus  to 
screen  those  who  tendered  him  their  oaths,  and 
himself  as  well,  he  had  a  crystal  shrine  made, 
let  into  a  golden  one,  in  which  he  took  care 
there  should  be  no  relic ;  and  he  made  his  no- 
bles, who  were  not  aware  of  his  pious  deceit, 


*  Chronic.  Sith.  S.  Bertini,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  299. 
t  Helgaldi,  Vita  Roberti.  c.  8  ibid  102 
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swear  upon  it.  In  like  manner,  he  caused  the 
meaner  sort  to  swear  on  a  shrine  in  which  lie 
had  placed  an  egg.  Oh !  how  exactly  do  the 
words  of  the  prophet  apply  to  this  holy  man — 
'  Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  tabernacle,  or 
who  shall  rest  upon  thy  holy  hill !  Even  he, 
that  leadeth  an  uncorrupt  life,  and  doeth  the 
thing  which  is  right,  and  speaketh  the  truth  from 
his  heart.  He  that  hath  used  no  deceit  in  his 
tongue,  nor  done  evil  to  his  neighbor,  and  hath 
not  slandered  his  neighbor.'  "* 

Robert  extended  his  forgiveness  to  all  sin- 
ners. "  As  he  was  supping  at  Etampes,  in  a 
castle  which  Constance  had  just  built  for  him, 
he  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened  to  all  the  poor. 
One  of  them  stationed  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  who  fed  him  under  the  table.  But  the 
man,  not  forgetting  to  take  care  of  himself,  cut 
off  with  a  knife  a  golden  ornament  six  ounces 
weight  which  hung  from  his  knees,  and  made 
off  as  quickly  as  possible.  On  rising  from  ta- 
ble, the  queen  perceived  her  lord  to  be  despoiled, 
and,  giving  way  to  her  passion,  assailed  the  holy 
man  with  violent  words — '  What  enemy  of  God, 
my  good  lord,  has  dishonored  your  gold-adorned 
robe  l'  '  No  one,'  he  replied,  '  has  dishonored 
me  :  undoubtedly,  he  who  took  it  wanted  it  more 
than  I,  and  with  God  to  aid,  it  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him.'f — Another  thief  cutting  off  the 
half  of  the  fringe  of  his  cloak,  Robert  turned 
round  and  said  to  him,  '  Get  thee  away,  get  thee 
away,  be  content  with  what  thou  hast  taken, 
some  one  else  will  want  the  rest.'  The  thief 
departed,  covered  with  confusion.]; — He  showed 
the  same  indulgence  to  those  who  laid  their 
hands  on  sacred  things.  One  day  while  at 
prayer  in  his  chapel,  he  saw  a  clerk,  named 
Ogger,  stealthily  ascend  the  altar,  take  down  a 
taper  and  carry  off  the  candlestick  under  his 
surplice.  The  priests,  who  should  have  hin- 
dered the  theft,  are  in  trouble,  and  begin  to 
question  the  king,  who  assures  them  that  he  saw 
nothing  of  it.  This  story  coming  to  the  queen's 
ears,  bursting  with  rage,  she  swears  by  her  fa- 
ther's soul  that  she  will  have  their  eyes  torn  out 
of  the  keepers'  heads,  if  they  do  not  recover 
what  has  been  stolen  from  the  treasury  of  the 
holy  and  the  just.  As  soon  as  this  sanctuary 
of  piety  knew  this,  he  sent  for  the  thief,  and 
said  to  him,  '  Friend  Ogger,  haste  thee  hence, 
lest  my  inconstant  Constancy^  eat  thee  up. 
What  thou  hast  taken  will  be  enough  to  carry 
thee  to  thy  own  country.  The  Lord  be  with 
thee  !'  He  even  gave  him  money  to  defray  his 
expenses  ;  and  when  he  thought  the  thief  out  of 
tht  reach  of  pursuit,  he  said  cheerfully  to  those 
about  him,  '  Why  all  this  trouble  in  looking  after 
a  candlestick  ?  the  Lord  has  given  it  to  some 
one  of  his  poor.'||  Finally,  another  time,  hav- 
ing risen  in  the  night  to  go  to  church,  he  saw 
two  lovers  lying  in  a  corner.  He  immediately 

*  Helgaldus,  c.  11.  f  Ibid.  c.  3. 

t  Helgaldus,  c.  7. 

<!>  A  play  on  his  wife's  name,  Constance. 
D  Helgaldns,  c.  9 


undid  from  his  neck  a  costly  fur,  and  threw  it 
over  these  sinners.  Then,  he  went  to  pray  for 
them."* 

Such  was  the  gentleness  and  innocence  of 
the  first  Capetian  king.  I  say  the  first  king, 
since  his  father,  Hugh  Capet,f  mistrusting  his 
title,  never  would  wear  the  crown,  but  was  con- 
tented with  wearing  the  cape,  as  abbot  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Tours.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
good  Robert  that  the  dreaded  year  1000  came 
and  passed  away ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Divine 
wrath  had  been  disarmed  by  this  simple-minded 
man,  who  was  as  an  incarnation  of  the  peace 
of  God.  Man  was  comforted,  and  hoped  to  last 
yet  a  little  while,  seeing,  like  Hezekiah,  that 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  add  to  his  days,  and, 
rising  as  if  out  of  his  death-struggle,  set  once 
more  about  living,  working,  and  building — but 
first  of  all,  building  the  houses  of  God.  "  About 
three  years  after  the  year  1000,"  says  Glaber, 
"  throughout  almost  the  whole  world,  and  es- 
pecially in  Italy  and  Gaul,  the  basilicas  of  the 
churches  were  restored,  although  most  of  them 
were  still  so  beautiful  as  not  to  require  it.  Yet 
the  people  of  Christendom  seemed  to  contend 
with  each  other  who  should  erect  the  most  mag- 
nificent ones.  One  might  have  thought  that  the 
world  was  shaking  off  its  weight  of  years,  to 
assume  the  white  robe  of  the  Church. "J 

To  reward  such  piety,  miracles  abounded. 
Marvellous  revelations  and  visions  discovered 
holy  relics,  which  had  long  been  buried  and 
concealed  from  every  eye.  "  The  saints  ap- 
peared to  claim  the  honor  of  resurrection  upon 
earth,  and  manifested  themselves  to  the  faithful, 
whom  they  filled  with  comfort."^  The  Lord 
himself  descended  on  the  altar.  The  doctrine 

*  Ibid.  c.  18. 

f  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  word  Capet  was  used 
sarcastically,  as  coming  from  Capita,  "  large  head."  Undue 
largeness  of  the  head  is  often  a  mark  of  idiocy.  One 
chronicle  terms  Charles  the  Simple,  Capet — "  Karolus  Stultus 
vel  Capet.'1  Chronic.  St.  Florent.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  ix.  53.— But 
Capet  is  clearly  used  for  Chapet  or  Cappatus.  Many  French 
chronicles,  written  long  afterwards,  translate  it  Hue  Chapel 
or  Chappet.  (Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  293,  303,  313.)  Thus  the 
Chronic.  S.  Medard.  Suess.  ibid.  ix.  56,  says,  "  Hugo,  cogno- 
imnatus  Chapet."  See,  also,  Richard  de  Poitiers,  ibid.  24, 
and  the  Chronic.  Andegav.  x.  272.  In  Alberic  Tr.  Font, 
ix.  286,  we  find  Hugo  Cappatus.  and,  a  little  further  on, 
Cnppet;  in  Guill.  Nang.  ix.  82,  Hugo  Capucii;  and  in 
Chron.  Strozz.  x.  273,  Hugo  Caputius.  The  latter  chronicle 
adds,  that  the  son  of  Hugh,  the  pious  Robert,  chanted  ves- 
pers with  a  cape  on. — The  ancient  standard  of  the  kings  of 
France  was  the  cape  of  St.  Martin ;  and  from  this,  says  the 
monk  of  St.  Gall,  they  gave  their  oratory  the  name  of 
Chapel.  (Cnpella,  quo  nomine  Francorum  reges  proptcr 
cappam  S.  Martini  quam  secum  ob  sui  tuitionem  et  hostinm 
oppressionem  jugiter  ad  bella  pprtabant,  Sancta  sua  appel- 
lare  solebant.  Mon.  Sangalli.  1.  i.  c.  4.) 

t  Rail.  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  29.  Igkur 
infra  millesimum  tertio  jam  fere  imminente  anno,  contigit  in 
universo  pene  terrarum  orbe,  pracipue  tamen  in  Italia  et 
in  Galliis,  innovari  ecclesiarum  basilicas,  licet  pleraque 
decenter  locata?  minime  indiguissent.  ^Emnlabatur  tamen 
qurcque  gens  Christicolarum  adversus  alteram  decentiore 
frui:  erat  enim  instar  ac  si  mundus  ipse  excutiendo  semet, 
rejecta  vetustate,  passim  candidam  ecclesiarum  vestem 
indueset. 

§  Ibid.  c.  6.  Revelata  sunt  diversorum  Brgumentoram 
indiciis,  quorsum  diu  latuerant,  pluriinornm  sanctorum 
pignora.  Nam  veluti  quoddam  resurrectionis  decoramen 
praestolantes,  Dei  nutu  fidelium  obtutibus  patuere,  quorum 
etiam  mentibus  plurimum  intulere  solameu 
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of  the  real  presence,  till  now  obscured  and  veiled 
in  shadow,  hurst  forth  in  the  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple, like  a  sunlight  of  poetry  illuminating  and 
transfiguring  the  West  and  the  North.  "  All 
this  was  surely  foretold  by  the  very  position  of 
the  cross  of  our  Lord,  when  the  Saviour  was 
suspended  on  it  on  Mount  Calvary.  In  fact, 
while  the  East,  with  its  fierce  tribes,  was  con- 
cealed behind  the  face  of  our  Lord,  the  West, 
catching  His  looks,  received  from  His  eyes  the 
light  of  the  faith  with  which  it  was  soon  to  be 
filled.  His  all-powerful  right  hand,  extended 
for  the  great  work  of  mercy,  showed  the  North, 
which  was  about  to  be  softened  by  the  effect  of 
the  Divine  word,  while  his  left  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  barbarous  and  tumultuous  nations  of  the 
South."* 

This  grand  idea  of  the  struggle  between  the 
West  and  the  East,  which  has  just  fallen  in  in- 
fantile words  from  the  ignorant  mouth  of  the 
monk,  is  prophetic  of  futurity  and  of  the  march 
of  mankind.  Great  are  the  signs  displayed  al- 
ready ;  thousands  of  men  proceed  one  by  one, 
and  as  pilgrims,  to  Rome,  to  Monte-Cassino, 
and  to  Jerusalem.  Already,  the  first  French 
pope,  Gerbert,  proclaims  the  crusade.  His 
spirited  letter,!  in  which  he  summon?  all  princes 
in  the  name  of  the  holy  city,  precedes  by  a  cen- 
tury the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  Thus, 
preached  by  a  Frenchman,  and  executed  under 
a  French  pope,  Urban  II. ,  executed  chiefly,  too, 
by  Frenchmen,  the  great  common  undertaking 
of  the  middle  age,  that  which  served  to  combine 
the  Franks  into  one  nation,  will  be  ours,  will 
belong  to  us,  and  will  make  known  the  deep- 
rooted  social  sympathies  of  France.  But,  there 
is  still  a  century  to  it :  the  world  must  settle 
down  before  plunging  into  action.  In  the  year 
1000,  a  politician  founds  the  popedom,  and  a 
saint  founds  royalty — these  are  two  Frenchmen, 
Gerbert  and  Robert. 


*  Rad.  Glaher,  I.  I.e.  5. 

t  Gerberti  Epist.  107.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Ft.  x.  426.  "  The  church 
at  Jerusalem  to  the  Church  Universal  governing  the  scep- 
tres of  the  kingdoms : 

"  Since  thou  art  flourishing,  O  immaculate  spouse  of  God, 
of  whom  I  profess  myself  to  be  a  member,  I  have  a  lively 
assurance  that  by  thy  aid  I  shall  be  enabled  to  lift  my 
bruised  head.  Could  1  doubt  thee,  mistress  of  the  world, 
shouldst  thou  recognise  me  as  thy  own  1  Will  any  of  thine 
think  that  my  unnumbered  sufferings  are  no  care  .of  his,  or 
spurn  me  as  a  vile  thing  1  Though  now  cast  down,  the 
world  once  thought  me  its  chosen  spot.  Mine  were  the 
oracles  of  the  prophets  the  ensigns  of  the  patriarchs.  From 
me  went  forth  the  Aposdes,  the  illuminators  of  the  world :  in 
me,  the  world  sought  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  in  me  found  its 
Redeemer.  For  although  his  Divine  presence  is  everywhere, 
yet  here  he  put  on  humanity,  was  born,  suffered,  buried, 
and  ascended  to  heaven.  But  though  the  Prophet  said 
'His  sepulchre  shall  be  glorious,'  the  devil  tries  to  make  it 
inglorious,  the  heathen  making  it  a  scene  of  havoc.  Be  up, 
then,  and  doing,  O  soldier  of  Christ;  bear  at  once  the  stan- 
dard and  the  sword,  and  what  arms  cannot  do,  that  effect 
by  counsel  and  money.  What  wilt  thou  give,  or  to  whom  1 
Verily,  little  out  of  much,  and  to  one  who  has  given  thee 
freely  all  thou  hast,  nor  yet  receives  without  a  return,  for 
He  returneih  manifold,  and  with  everlasting  treasure. 
Through  me  He  blesses  thee ;  so  that  giving  becomes  usury, 
and  redeems  thy  sins,  that  thou  mayst  live  and  reign  with 
Him."  This  letter  stirred  the  Pisans  to  instant  action. 
They  set  out  at  once,  and  massacred,  it  is  said,  a  prodigious 
number  of  infidels  in  Africa  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  426. 


1  i  is  Gerbert,  they  say,  was  nothing  less  tha 
a  magician.*     Expelled  from  his  monastery 
Aurillac,  he  takes  refuge  at  Barcelona,  and  m 
frocks  himself,  in  order  to  study  literature  ar 
algebra  at  Cordova.     Repairing  then  to  Rome 
he  is  chosen  by  the  great  Otho  as  tutor  for  his 
son  and  grandson.     Subsequently,  he  gets  the 
appointment  of  professor  at  the  celebrated  school 
of  Reims,  where  our  good  king  Robert  is  his 
disciple.     Taken  by  the  archbishop  as  his  sec- 
retary and  confidant,  he  manages  to  have  him 
deposed  in  his  own  favor  by  the  influence  of 
Hugh  Capet.     It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  Ca- 
pets to  have  such  a  man  attached  to  their  inter- 
ests :  if  they  help  him  to  become  archbishop, 
he  helps  them  to  become  kings. 

?eing  forced  to  seek  the  protection  of  Otho 
III.,  he  becomes  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and, 
finally,  pope.  He  sits  in  judgment  on  the  great ; 
nominates  kings,(those  of  Hungary  and  Poland,) 
gives  laws  to  republics,  and  rules  both  by  the 
influence  of  the  popedom  and  of  his  own  know- 
ledge. He  preaches  the  Crusade  :  an  astrologer 
has  foretold  that  he  will  die  in  Jerusalem.  All 
seems  conspiring  to  this  end,  when  one  day  that 
he  was  sitting  at  Rome  in  a  chapel  called  Jeru- 
salem,! tne  devil  makes  his  appearance  and 
claims  the  pope.  The  bargain  had  been  struck 
between  them,  among  the  Spanish  Moors. 
Gerbert  was  then  a  student ;  when  finding  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a  tedious  pursuit,  he  sold 
himself  to  the  devil  for  a  short  cut  to  know- 
ledge, and  learned  from  him  the  mystery  of 
Arab  numerals,  and  of  algebra,  and  of  making 
a  horologe,  and  of  getting  himself  made  pope. 
How  could  he  have  done  all  this,  otherwise  t 
He  has  sold  himself,  and  therefore  belongs  to 
his  master.  The  devil  proves  it  to  him,  and 
then  carries  him  off — "  Thou  didst  not  think 
that  I  was  a  logician. "J 

Apart  from  their  friendship  for  this  diabolical 
man,  there  was  no  wickedness  in  the  first  Ca- 
pets. The  good  Robert,  indulgent  and  pious, 
was  a  king  man,  a  king  sympathizing  with  his 
people,  a  crowned  monk.  The  Capets  were 
commonly  supposed  to  be  of  plebeian  race,  and 
of  Saxon  descent.  Their  ancestor,  Robert  the 

*  Guill.  Malmsbur.   1.   ii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  243.    "It 

were  not  amiss  to  set  down  the  prevailing  rumors 

Gerbert,  repairing  to  the  Saracens,  who,  according  to  the 
common  custom  of  their  race,  were  studying  divinations  and 

incantations,  satisfied  his  longings There  he  learnt 

what  the  flight  and  notes  of  birds  portended,  and  to  call  up 

phantoms  from  the  shades  below Having  raised  the 

devil  by  charms,  he  covenants  to  worship  him."  Fr.  Andreae 
Chronic,  ibid.  289.  "  Some  accuse  him  of  practising  necro- 
mancy   he  is  said  to  have  died,  struck  by  the  devil." 

— Chronic.  Reg.  Francorum,  ibid.  301 "  the  monk 

Gerbert,  a  philosopher,  nay,  rather,  a  necromancer." 

t  (This  story  of  dying  in  Jerusalem  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  death  of  our  Henry  IV.)— TRANSLATOR. 

t  Dante,  Inferno,  c.  27 — 

"Tu  non  pensavi,  ch'io  loico  fossi !" 

The  two  great  myths,  identifying  the  philosopher  with 
the  magician,  in  the  legends  of  the  middle  age,  are  those  of 
Gerbert  and  Albert  the  Great;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
France  here  anticipates  Germany  by  two  centuries.  In 
compensation,  howe'ver,  the  German  sorcerer  leaves  a  drr;>ri 
impression,  and  revives,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Faust 
the  inventor  of  printing. 


The  Cnpetians  seek  tn  sink  their  low 
origin  in  splendid  alliances. 
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Strong,  had  defended  the  land  against  the  Nor- 
mans, and  Eudes  was  ever  at  war  with  the  em- 
Eerors.  who  supported  the  later  Carlovingians  ; 
ut  the  succeeding  monarchs,  down  to  Louis 
the  Fat,  are  without  any  military  pretensions. 
It  is  true  that,  in  recording  the  accession  of 
each,  the  chronicles  do  not  fail  to  teii  us  that  he 
\\as  exceedingly  knightly ;  but  we  find  that  they 
can  only  carry  on  war  by  the  help  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  of  the  bishops, — the  archbishop  of 
Reims  in  particular.  Probably  the  bishops 
found  the  funds,  while  the  Normans  were  the 
soldiers.  The  Capetian  princes,  leaning  to  the 
priests,  to  whom  they  owed  their  elevation, 
sought,  undoubtedly,  by  their  advice,  to  link 
themselves  with  the  pastf  and,  by  distant  alli- 
ances with  the  Greek  empire,  to  cast  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Carlovingians  into  the  shade. 
Hugh  Capet  sought  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
princesses  of  Constantinople*  for  his  son.  His 
grandson,  Henry  I.,  married  the  daughter  of 
the  czar  of  Russia,  who  by  the  mother's  side 
was  a  Byzantine  princess  of  the  Macedonian 
?tock.  which  traced  back  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Philip,  and  through  them  to  Her- 
cules. The  king  of  France  named  his  son 
Philip,  and  the  name  was  a  favorite  one  with 
the  Capetians.  Genealogies  of  this  kind  flat- 
tered the  romantic  traditions  of  the  middle  age, 
which  explained  after  its  own  fashion  the  real 
connection  between  the  Indo-Germanic  races 
by  deriving  the  Franks  from  the  Trojans,  and 
the  Saxons  from  Alexander's  Macedonian  sol- 
diers, f 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  elevation  of 
this  dynasty  to  the  throne  was  the  work  of  the 
priests,  to  whom  Hugh  Capet  made  over  his 
numerous  abbeys  ;  and  the  work  of  Richard  the 
Fearless,;};  duke  of  Normandy,  as  well.  The 
latter,  who  had  been  so  ill-treated  when  a  child 
by  Louis  d'Outremer,^  and  had  been  more  than 
once  betrayed  by  Lothaire,  had  good  reasons  to 
hate  the  Carlovingians.  Hugh  Capet  was  both 
his  ward  and  his  brother-in-law  ;  and,  besides, 
it  suited  the  Norman  to  attach  himself  to  the 
ecclesiastical  party,  and  to  the  dynasty,  which 
was  the  creature  of  that  party.  His  hope,  no 
doubt,  was  to  mount  over  both  by  the  sword. 
This  was  the  hope,  as  well,  of  the  Norman 
house  of  Blois,  Tours,  and  Chartres.  The 


*  Gcrbcrti  Epist.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  400.  "Since  we 
have  an  only  son,  himself  a  king,  nor  can  find  a  suitable 
match  for  him  on  account  of  the  propinquity  of  the  neigh- 
boring kings,  we  vehemently  affect  a  daughter  of  the  holy 
empire." 

t  In  the  panegyric  of  Hanr.o,  ar.-hbishop  of  Cologne, 
written  in  German,  Caesar,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
senate.  Invades  Germany,  defeats  the  Suabians,  the  Bava- 
rians, and  the  Saxons,  Alexander's  old  soldiers,  and  finally 
mooting  with  the  Franks,  descended  like  him  from  the  Tro- 
\-in<.  he  gains  them  over,  leads  them  with  him  into  I  til  y, 
expels  Cato  and  Pompey  from  Rome,  and  founds  the  barba- 
rian monarchy.  Schiller,  t.  1. 

t  Willelm.  Gemetic.  1.  iv.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  184.  "On 
the  death  of  Lothaire.  king  of  the  Franks,  Hugo  Capeth, 
by  the  aid  of  duke  Richard,  is  unanimously  chosen  in  his 
stead." 

$  l.onis  kept  him  prisoner,  but  one  of  his  servants  saved 
h  in  in  a  bundle  of  forage.  Willel.  Gem.  Hist.  c.  4,  5. 
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founder  of  this  family,  which  likewise  held  the 
distant  possessions  of  Provins,  Meaux,  and 
Beauvais,  was  one  Thiebolt ;  according  to  some 
a  relative  of  Rollo's,  but  allied  with  king  Eudes 
as  Rollo  was  with  Charles  the  Simple.  Thie- 
bolt had  married  one  of  Eudes'  sisters,  had  got 
Tours  given  to  him,  and  had  purchased  Char- 
tres from  the  old  pirate  Hastings.*  His  son, 
Thibault  le  Tricheur,  (the  Tricker,)  married  the 
daughter  of  Herbert  de  Vermandois,  the  enemy 
of  the  Carlovingians,  and  supported  the  Capets 
against  the  emperors  of  Germany.  Jealous 
rivals  of  the  Normans  and  of  Normandy,  the 
Normans  of  Blois  for  some  time  refused  to  re- 
cognise Hugh  Capet,  out  of  hatred  to  those 
who  had  made  him  king.  But  he  won  them 
over  by  marrying  his  son,  king  Robert,  to  the 
famous  Bertha,  widow  of  Eudes  the  First,  of 
Blois,  (son  of  Thibault  le  Tricheur.)  Bertha, 
who  was  next  in  succession  to  her  brother,  Ro- 
dolph,  king  of  Burgundy,  who  had  willed  it  to 
the  Empire,  could  bring  the  Capets  some  pre- 
tensions to  this  kingdom ;  and  therefore  the 
German  pope,  Gregory  V.,  the  creature  of  the 
emperors,  laid  hold  of  a  distant  connection  be- 
tween the  parties  as  a  pretext  to  compel  Robert 
to  forsake  his  wife,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
excommunicate  him.  The  history,  or  fable,  of 
the  manner  in  which  Robert  was  deserted,  even 
by  his  servants,  who  threw  whatever  he  had 
touched  into  the  fire,  and  the  legend  of  the 
monster  born  of  Bertha,  are  well  known.  Over 
the  porch  of  many  of  our  cathedrals  is  the  sta- 
tue of  a  queen,  with  a  goose's  foot,  which  seem& 
intended  to  represent  Robert's  wife.f 

By  her  first  marriage  with  the  count  of  Blais, 
Bertha  had  had  a  son,  named  Eudes,  after  his 
father,  and  surnamed  the  Champenois,  from  his 
having  added  to  his  vast  domains  a  part  of  La 
Brie  and  of  Champagne.  Eudes  had  the  bold- 
ness to  wage  war  on  the  Empire.  Taking  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  he 
claimed  through  his  mother,  he  subjected  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  Vienne 
opened  her  gates  to  him.  Summoned  at  once 
by  Lorraine  and  by  Italy,  which  offered  him  the 
crown,!  he  aspired  to  restore  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Austrasia.  He  took  Bar,  and  marched 
upon  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  made  sure  of 


*  Alberic.  ad  ann.  904.  Hastingus,  pra  timore,  venditi 
Theobaldo  civitate  Carnotena,  clam  discessit. 

t  P.  Damiani  Epist  1.  ii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  492.  "Of 
whom  he  begot  a  son,  having  a  swan's  neck  and  head. 
Whom,  the  husband,  truly,  and  the  wife,  almost  all  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  excommunicated  by  common  consent;  and 
so  great  was  the  terror  of  this  excommunication  felt  by  the 
people,  that  all  deserted  him,  &c." — See  Bullet's  Dissertation 
on  the  queen  Pedauque,  (pied  tToie,  with  the  goose-foot.) 

(Robert  was  distantly  related  to  Bertha ;  but  the  ground 
of  excommunication  was  his  having  stood  godfather  to  her 
son  by  a  former  marriage,  which  was  considered  to  consti- 
tute a  spiritual  relationship,  and  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  Church  presented  a  bar  to  marriage,  without  previous 
ecclesiastical  dispensation.) — TRANSLATOR. 

t  Rad.  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  Praestolabantur  ilium  legatl 
ex  Italia  directi,  deferentes  ei  arram  principatus,  lit  aiebant, 

totius  Italia-  regionis.  Mediolanenses existimabanl 

findem  Odonem  posse  peroipere  regnnm  Austrasiorum  at' 
que  ad  cos  transire,  ut  iliic  gereret  principatum. 


inn       Death  of  Endes,  king  Robert's 
1  •"»  son-in-law. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ANJOU. 


Fulk  Xerrn,  founder  of  the 
power  of  the  Angevins. 


being  crowned  at  Christmas.  But  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  count  of  Namur,  the  bishops  of 
Liege  and  of  Metz,  and  all  the  barons  of  the 
country,  hastened  to  meet  and  give  him  battle. 
He  was  slain  while  attempting  to  escape,  and 
was  only  known  by  his  wife's  recognising  a  se- 
cret mark  on  his  body.*  (A.  D.  1037.) 

His  states,  which,  on  his  death,  were  divided 
inlo  the  countships  of  Blois  and  of  Champagne, 
ceased  to  form  a  formidable  power.  More  ami- 
able than  warlike,  the  counts  of  Blois  and  of 
Champagne,  poets,  pilgrims,  and  crusaders,  had 
neither  the  settled  purpose  nor  the  tenacious 
spirit  of  their  rivals  of  Normandy  and  of 
Anjou. 

The  house  of  Anjou  was  neither  Norman, 
like  those  of  Blois  and  of  Normandy,  nor  Sax- 
on, like  that  of  the  Capets,  but  indigenous.  It 
ascribed  its  origin  to  a  Breton,  a  native  of  Ren- 
iies,  Tortulf,  the  stout  huntsman,  f  His  son 
took  service  with  Charles  the  Bald ;  and,  for 
his  valorous  deeds  against  the  Normans,  was 
rewarded  >vith  some  lands  in  the  Gatinais,  and 
the  hand  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  daughter. 
After  these,  Ingelger,  Tortulf's  grandson,  and 
the  two  Fulks,  were  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Normans  of  Blois  and  of  Normandy,  as  well  as 
of  the  Bretons  ;  disputing  with  the  first  and  se- 
cond the  possession  of  Touraine  and  of  Maine, 
and,  with  the  third,  that  of  the  territory  ex- 
tending from  Angers  to  Nantes.  Braver  than 
the  Poitevins  and  Aquitanians,  and  more  united 
and  amenable  to  discipline  than  the  Bretons,  the 
Angevins  gained  great  advantages  in  the  south, 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  the  Loire,  and 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Saintes,  succeeding  to  the 
preponderating  influence  momentarily  possessed 
by  the  counts  of  Blois  and  of  Champagne. 
When  king  Robert  was  obliged  to  give  up  Ber- 
tha— the  widow  and  the  mother  of  these  counts — 
the  Angevin,  Fulk  Nerra,  forced  him  to  marry 
his  niece  Constance,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Toulouse.  J  Fulk's  brother,  Bouchard,  was  al- 
ready count  of  Paris,  and  held  the  important 
castles  of  Melun  and  of  Corbeil :  his  son  be- 
came bishop  of  Paris.  §  Thus  the  good  Robert, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Angevins,  and  guided  by  his 
wife  Constance  and  her  uncle  Bouchard,  had 
leisure  to  compose  hymns  and  attend  to  the 
choral  service.  Hugh  de  Beauvais,  one  of  his 
immediate  attendants,  who  endeavored  to  pro- 


*  Id.  ilnd.  It  is  the  tale  of  the  discovery  of  Harold  by  his 
mistress  Edith,  and  is  reproduced  at  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Rash. 

t  Gesta  Consul.  Andegav.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  256.  Habi- 
tator  rusticanus  fuit,  ex  copia  silvestri  et  venatico  exercitio 
victitans. 

,  Filiam  Guillelmi  Tholosani  comitis,  nomine  Constan- 
tiam,  says  an  historical  Fragment,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  211. — 
Will.  Godellns,  ibid.  262.— "  Snrnamert  Candida,  on  account 
of  her  excessive  fairness.""  Rad.  Glaber,  1.  Hi.  c.  2. — She 
was  lx>rn  to  William  Taille-Fer,  by  Arsinda,  daughter  of 
Geoffrey  Grise-Gonelle,  count  of  Anjoi,  and  sister  to  Fulk. 
— Raoul  Glaber  complains  that  the  new  queen  broaght  a 
crowd  of  Aquitanians  and  Auvergnats  to  the  court,  "full  of 
frivolity,  as  fantastical  in  dress  as  in  manner,  shave;!  like 
Binmmers.  faithless  and  lawless."  Glaber,  1.  iii.  ad  calceni. 

6.  Vita  Burchardi,  aj>.  Scr.  R  IT.  x.  353. 


cure  the  recall  of  Bertha,  was  slain  with  impu- 
nity in  his  very  presence.*  Beauvais  was  of 
the  family  of  the  counts  of  Blois,  into  which 
Bertha  had  been  previously  married.  The  bish- 
op of  Chartres,  Fulbert,  wrote  to  Fulk,  accus- 
ing him  of  having  instigated  the  murder.  Fulk 
was  Suready  in  bad  repute  with  the  Church  for 
his  daily  spoliation  of  her  possessions.  He 
started  for  Rome  with  a  round  sum  of  money, 
purchased  absolution  from  the  pope,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and,  on  his  return,  built 
the  abbey  of  Beaulieu,  near  Loches,  which,  on 
the  refusal  of  the  bishops,  he  got  consecrated 
by  a  legate.  The  whole  career  of  this  bad  man 
was  an  alternation  of  signal  victories,  of  crimes, 
and  of  pilgrimages. %  He  went  thrice  to  the 
Holy  Land,  the  last  time  on  foot ;  he  died  of 
fatigue  at  Metz.f  He  was  twice  married  ;  and 
one  of  his  wives  he  banished  to  Jerusalem,  the 
other  he  burned  as  an  adulteress.  But  he  found- 
ed numerous  monasteries,  as  those  of  Beaulieu, 
St.  Nicolas  d' Angers,  &c.,  and  built  many  cas- 
tles ;  among  others,  those  of  Montrichard,  Mont- 
bazon,  Mirebeau,  and  Chateau-Gonthier.  His 
black  Devil's  Tower  is  still  pointed  out  at  An- 
gers. He  is  the  true  founder  of  the  power  of 
the  counts  of  Anjou.  His  son,  Geoffrey  Mar- 
tel,  defied  and  slew  the  count  of  Poitiers,  took 
prisoner  the  count  of  Blois,  and  exacted  Tou- 
raine as  the  price  of  his  ransom  ;  and,  as  guar- 
dian of  its  young  count,  he  also  governed  Maine. 
Despite  internal  discord,  the  house  of  Anjou 
finally  prevailed  over  those  of  Blois  and  of 
Champagne  ;  both  of  which  were  allied  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Norman  conquerors  of  England. 
But  the  counts  of  Blois  had  but  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  English  throne ;  while  the  An- 
gevins, under  the  name  of  Plantagenets,^  kept 
possession  of  it  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  annexed  to  it  for  a  time  the 
whole  of  our  coast  from  Flanders  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  had  all  but  annexed  France. 

The  Isle  of  France  and  the  king,  both  for  a 
while  in  the  power  of  the  Angevins,  soon  es- 
caped from  their  hands.  As  early  as  the  year 
1012,  we  find  the  Angevin,  Bouchard,  with- 
drawing to  the  abbey  of  St.  Maur-des-Fosses, 
and  leaving  Corbeil  to  the  Normans,  who,  at 
the  time,  are  ruling  under  the  name  of  king 
Robert,  and  striving  to  make  him  master  of 
Burgundy ;  which  would  have  been  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
Seine.  This  poor  king,  whom  they  kept  with 
them,  finding  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Bur- 
gundy against  him,  besought  their  pardon  for 
making  war  upon  them  ;§  and,  indeed,  the  rela- 


*  Rad.  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  2.    Missi  a  Fulcone 

Hugonein  ante  regem  trucidaverunt.  The  chronicler  adds, 
"But  though  the  king  long  mourned  the  deed,  yet.  :is  was 
fitting,  he  was  subsequently  reconciled  to  the  queen." 

t  Id.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

j  An  expressive  name  to  those  who  know  the  Loire. — 
(Plantagenet,  i.  e.  platita  genista,  the  broom  or  heath.) 

§  He  was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  the  abbey  of  Si 
Germain  d'Auxerre,  when  a  thick  fog  rose  from  the  river 
The  king  thought  that  St.  Germain  was  coming  to  figh 


Robert,  first  Canetian  duke  of 
Burgundy. 


HENRI  THE  FIRST. 


The  Vexin.    Nullity  ofHenri 
and  Philippe  I. 
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'ions  l)t"  \veen  the  Capets  and  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy were  of  old  date.  Richard  le  .Tusticier, 
(the  justicer,)  the  first  duke,  and  fathnr  of  Bo- 
son, the  king  of  Burgundy-Cisjurana,  had  ano- 
ther son,  Raoul,  who  raised  duke  Rohert  to  the 
throne  of  France  in  the  3rear  922,  and  after- 
wards ascended  the  throne  himself;  and  it  was 
a  son-in-law  of  Richard's  who  transferred  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  to  two  of  Hugh  Capet's 
brothers.  The  younger  of  the  two  adopted  as 
his  heir  his  wife's  son,  Otto-Guillaume, — a  Bur- 
gundian  by  the  mother's  side,  though  a  Lombard 
by  the  father's, — who  founded  the  house  of 
Franche-Comte,  but  being  attacked  by  the 
Normans  and  Robert  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  threatened  by  the  emperor,  who  laid 
o-laim  to  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  was  obliged 
to  renounce  the  title  of  duke ;  I  say  the  title, 
for  the  barons  were  so  powerful  that  the  ducal 
dignity  was  only  a  vain  name.  Robert's  young- 
est son,  who  was  named  after  him,  was  the  first 
Capetian  duke  of  Burgundy,  (A.  D.  1032  ;)  and 
this  house  subsequently  gave  kings  to  Portugal, 
as  that  of  Franche-Comte  did  to  Castile. 

While  the  Capetians,  as  in  Hugh  Capet's  and 
Robert's  time,  were  under  the  pupilage  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  the  latter  would  seem  to  have 
made  attempts  on  Poitou  under  cover  of  their 
name,  as  the  Normans  subsequently  did  on  Bur- 
gundy. But  notwithstanding  a  pretended  vic- 
tory of  Hugh  Capet's  over  the  count  of  Poitou, 
the  South  remained  quite  independent  of  the 
North  ;  or,  rather,  it  was  the  South  which  ex- 
ercised an  influence  on  the  manners  and  gov- 
ernment of  northern  France.  Constance,  daugh- 
ter of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  and  niece  of  the 
count  of  Anjou,  reigned,  as  we  have  seen, 
through  her  husband,  Robert ;  and,  in  order  to 
prolong  her  reign  after  his  death,  (A.  D.  1031,) 
she  wished  to  make  her  second  son,  Robert,  his 
successor,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  eldest,  Henri. 
But  the  Church  declared  for  the  latter  ;  and  the 
bishops  of  Reims,  Laon,  Soissons,  Amiens, 
Noyon,  Beauvais,  Chalons,  Troyes,  and  Lan- 
gres,  as  well  as  the  counts  of  Champagne  and 
of  Poitou,  assisted  at  his  coronation.  The  duke 
of  the  Normans  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and  forced  Robert  to  content  himself  with  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy — and  from  this  Robert  issued 
that  first  house  of  Burgundy,  which  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  However,  the  Norman 
did  not  give  the  throne  to  Henri,  except  weak- 
ened, and,  so  to  speak,  disarmed.  He  required 
the  Vexin*  to  be  ceded  to  him,  and  was  thus 

him  in  person,  and  his  whole  army  took  to  flight.  Rnd. 
Olaber,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  When  he  had  taken  the  monastery  of  St. 
Bonignus  at  Dijon,  "  the  king  being  gracious-minded,  when 
aware  that  the  monks  had  forsaken  it,  was  filled  with  grief, 
accusing  himself  of  being  the  cause  of  their  dispersion." 
Chronic.  S.  Benign!  Divion.  p.  174. 

*  ("This  district  was  a  dismemberment  of  a  once  much 
more  important  territory.  I;i  the  age  of  Caesar  and  Ptolemy 
the  Pagus  Veliocassinus  included  the  city  of  Rouen.  One 
fine  portion,  afterward  called  the  Rouennais,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Rollo.  A  second  portion  was  held  by  the  kings  of 
France,  after  the  extinction  of  a  line  of  counts  of  obscure 
origin,  who  claimed  great  independence.  It  should  seem 
that  they  were  patrons  of  the  advowson  of  St.  Denis,  and 


established  only  six  leagues  from  Paris.  Henri 
vainly  endeavored  to  escape  from  this  thraldom, 
and  to  resume  possession  of  the  Vexin,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  insurrections  against  tha 
new  duke  of  Normandy,  William  the  Bastard. 
This  William,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
at  length  in  the  following  chapter,  subdued  his 
barons,  and  defeated  Henri ;  who,  perhaps,  owed 
his  safety  to  the  duke's  directing  his  arms  and 
his  policy  against  England. 

Henri  and  his  son,  Philippe  I.,  (A.  D.  1031- 
1108,)  remained  inactive  and  powerless  specta- 
tors of  the  great  events  which  convulsed  Eu- 
rope in  their  time.  They  took  no  share  either 
in  the  Norman  crusades  against  Naples  and 
England,  or  in  the  European  crusade  to  Jeru- 
salem, or  in  the  struggle  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors.  They  let  the  emperor,  Henry 
III.,  quietly  establish  his  supremacy  in  Europe, 
and  refused  to  second  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  of  Brabant  and  Lorraine,  in  the 
great  war  of  the  Low  Countries  against  the 
Empire.  As  yet,  the  French  monarchy  is  only 
a  hope,  a  title,  a  right.  Feudal  France,  which 
is  to  be  absorbed  in  it,  has,  up  to  this  period, 
altogether  an  eccentric  movement.  To  follow 
this  movement,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  from  the 
still  powerless  centre,  assist  at  the  great  strug- 
gle between  the  Empire  and  the  Priesthood, 
follow  the  Normans  into  Sicily  and  England, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Church,  and,  finally, 
wrend  our  way  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  whole 
of  France.  It  will  then  be  time  to  return  to 
the  Capets,  and  to  see  how  the  Church  chose 
them  for  her  instruments  in  place  of  the  Nor- 
mans, who  were  not  sufficiently  docile  ;  how  she 
made  their  fortune,  and  raised  them  so  high  that 
they  were  enabled  to  lower  her  herself. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    ELEVENTH    CENTURY. GREGORY   VII. AL- 
LIANCE    BETWEEN     THE     NORMANS     AND     THE 

CHURCH. CONQUEST    OF    THE     TWO     SICILIES 

AND  OF  ENGLAND. 

NOT  without  reason  have  the  popes  called 
France  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church.  By 
her  support  they  made  head  in  every  direction 
against  the  political  and  religious  opposition 
which  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  middle  age. 
As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Ca- 
petian monarchy,  still  weak  and  inert,  is  unable 
to  second  them,  the  sword  of  the  Norman  French 
repulses  the  emperor  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
drives  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  out  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  subjects  the  dissenting  Saxona 
of  England.  Ana  when  the  popes  precipitate 

it  w.is  in  this  capacity  that  the  kings  of  France  waved  the 
oriflamme,  afterwards  deemed  the  distinctive  banner  of  thf 
crown.  The  third  portion  of  the  Vexin  was  the  tract  in  ills 
pute  "  Quarterly  Review.  No.  cxlviiU— TRANSLATOR. 


nA  of  Frederick 
liarbnrossii. 


THE   HOLY   SEE   AND   HOLY   EMPIRE.         The  law  ot  primogeniture. 


F.nrope  into  the  crusades,  France  bears  the 
principal  share  in  this  enterprise,  which  contri- 
butes so  powerfully  to  their  aggrandizement, 
and  arms  them  with  irresistible  strength  in  the 
struggle  betwixt  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Empire. 

The  great  contest  of  the  eleventh  century  is 
between  the  Holy  Roman  pontificate  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Germany,  which  has 
overthrown  Rome  by  barbaric  invasions,  en- 
deavors to  become  her  successor  by  assuming 
her  name ;  and  not  only  desires  to  bucceed  to 
her  temporal  dominions,  (already  the  emperor's 
supremacy  is  recognised  by  the  other  monarchs.) 
but  affects  a  moral  supremacy,  intituling  itself 
the  Holy  Empire,  as  if  out  of  its  pale  was  nei- 
ther order  nor  sanctity.  Just  as  on  high  the 
celestial  powers,  thrones,  dominations,  and  arch- 
angels are  so  many  successive  links  of  obedi- 
ence, so  are  margraves  and  barons  to  look  up  to 
the  dukes,  the  dukes  to  the  kings,  and  the  latter 
to  the  emperor — a  haughty  claim,  indeed,  but 
one  pregnant  with  future  consequences.  A  sec- 
ular body  assumes  the  title  of  a  holy  body,  seeks 
to  make  civil  life  a  reflection  of  celestial  order 
and  of  the  divine  hierarchy,  and  to  bring  down 
heaven  upon  the  earth.  The  emperor  holds  the 
globe  in  his  hand  on  days  of  ceremony ;  his 
chancellor  calls  the  other  monarchs,  the  provin- 
cial kings,*  his  jurisconsults  declare  him  the 
living  law.\  He  aspires  to  establish  a  perpet- 
ual peace  as  it  were  on  earth,  and  to  substitute 
a  state  of  law  for  the  state  of  nature  in  which 
the  nations  still  exist. 

At  the  time  being,  has  he  the  right  to  do  this 
great  thing]  Is  this  feudal  prince,  this  barba- 
rian of  Franconia  or  of  Suabia,  worthy  of  ac- 
complishing it  ]  Is  it  his  part  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  so  great  a  revolution  upon  earth  1  Is 
it  for  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  realize  this 
idea  of  rest  and  order  so  long  pursued  by  man- 
kind, or  is  it  to  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  to  the  fulfilment  of  time  1 

They  say  that  their  great  emperor,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  is  not  dead — he  only  sleepeth.  His 
place  of  rest  is  in  an  old  deserted  castle,  on  a 
mountain.  A  shepherd,  who  had  forced  his  way 
through  briers  and  brambles,  saw  him  there. 
He  was  arrayed  in  his  iron  armor,  and  sitting, 
leaning  on  his  elbow  on  a  stone  table,  and  must 
have  long  been  there,  since  his  beard  had  grown 
round  and  encircled  it  nine  times.  The  empe- 
ror, scarcely  raising  his  heavy  head,  only  said 
to  the  shepherd,  "  Do  the  Ravens  still  fly  round 
the  mountain]"— "Yes,  still."— •' Ha,  well!  I 
can  go  to  sleep  again." 

Let  him  sleep  :  it  is  neither  for  him,  nor  for 
kings,  nor  for  emperors,  nor  for  the  holy  empire 


*  Reges  Provinciates .  This  was  the  term  applied  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire  to  all  monarchs,  at  a  diet  held  at 
Satisbon,  by  Frederick  Barbarossa. — "  The  patronage  of  the 
whole  world  belongs  \u  the  emperor."  Otto  Frising.  vii.  34. 
This  was  the  reason  advanced  by  Boris,  king  of  Hungary, 
for  claiming  the  aid  of  the  emperor  in  1146.  Alberic.  399, 
ap.  Raumer,  die  Hohenstaufen,  v.  63. 

t  Imperatur  est,  animate  Itx  in  terris.  Urk.  in  Meichelb. 
Histor.  Frising.  ii.  1.  7. 


of  the  middle  age,  nor  for  the  holy  alliance  o! 
modern  times,  to  realize  the  grand  idea  cher 
ished  by  mankind  of  peace  under  the  shadow  of 
the  law — of  the  definitive  reconciliation  of  the 
nations. 

Undoubtedly,  that  feudal  world  which  slum- 
bers with  the  house  of  Suabia  was  a  noble 
world  ;  nor  can  one  survey  it,  even  after  Greece 
and  Rome,  without  casting  upon  it  a  wistful  and 
regretful  look.  There  were  in  it  very  faithful 
companions,  devoted  in  all  loyalty  to  their  lord, 
and  the  lady  of  their  lord,  joyous  at  his  table 
and  by  his  hearth,  to  the  full  as  joyous  when 
crossing  with  him  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  or 
following  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  far  as  the 
desert  of  the  Dead  Sea — pious  men,  and  with 
white  and  unstained  souls  under  their  steel 
breastplates.  And  were  these  magnanimous 
emperors  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  this  race  o." 
poets  and  of  "  vary  parfit,  gentle  knights,"  so 
very  much  in  the  wrong  for  aspiring  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  ?  Their  enemies  admired 
even  while  combating  them.  The  messengers 
in  pursuit  of  Enzio,  the  fugitive  son  of  Fred- 
erick II.,  discovered  him  by  a  lock  of  his  hair. — 
"  Ah  !"  said  they,  "  there  is  no  one  in  the  world 
but  king  Enzio  who  has  such  beautiful  fair 
hair."*  But  all  this  fair  hair,  poetry,  and  high 
courage,  availed  them  not.  Not  the  less  did 
the  brother  of  St.  Louis  behead  the  poor  young 
Conradin,  or  the  house  of  France  succeed  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperors. 

The  emperor,  the  Empire,  and  the  feudal 
world — whose  centre  and  highest  type  the 
Empire  is — are  doomed  to  perish.  There  is  a 
blemish  in  that  world,  which  draws  down  both 
its  condemnation  and  its  fall ;  this  is,  its  profound 
materialism.  Man  has  attached  himself  to  the 
earth,  and  has  struck  root  in  the  rock  from 
which  his  tower  rises.  The  saying,  no  land 
without  its  lord,  is  convertible  into  no  lord 
without  his  land.  Man  belongs  to  a  spot ;  and 
his  fate  is  settled  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertain- 
ed whether  he  is  from  above  dr  below.  You 
see  him  located,  fixed,  immoveable  under  the 
weight  of  his  heavy  castle,  his  heavy  armor. 

The  land,  is  man ;  and  in  it  dwells  true  per- 
sonality. As  person,  it  is  indivisible  ;  it  must 
remain  one,  and  devolve  on  the  eldest.  As 
person,  too,  immortal,  indifferent,  and  pitiless, 
it  knows  not  nature  or  humanity.  The  eldest 
is  to  be  sole  possessor ;  what  do  I  say  ?  it  is 
he  who  is  possessed  :  the  haughty  baron  is  gov- 
erned by  the  customs  of  his  land.  His  land  is 
his  master,  and  imposes  his  duties  upon  him. 
According  to  the  forcible  expression  of  the 
middle  age,  he  must  serve  his  fief. 

The  son  is  to  have  all ;  the  eldest  son.  The 
daughter  has  nothing  to  ask ;  is  not  her  dower 
the  chaplet  of  roses,  and  her  mother's  kiss  If 


*  A  ycuns  girl  visited  him  in  his  prison  in  order  to  con- 
sole him.  They  had  a  son,  called  Bentivoglio,  (i.  e.  f  tcifh 
you  veil.)  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  founder  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  that  name. 

t  For  instance,  in  the  ancient  customs  of  Normand? 
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As  for  the  younger  children,  oh  !  theirs  is  a  vast 
inheritance  !  They  have  no  less  than  all  the 
highways,  and  over  and  above,  all  that  is  under 
the  vault  of  heaven.  Their  bed  is  the  threshold 
of  their  father's  house  ;  from  which,  shivering 
and  a  hungered,  they  can  look  upon  their  elder 
brother  sitting  alone  by  the  hearth  where  they, 
too,  have  sat  in  the  happy  days  of  their  child- 
hood, and,  perhaps,  he  will  order  a  few  morsels 
to  be  flung  to  them,  notwithstanding  his  dogs  do 
growl.  Down,  dogs,  down, — they  are  my  bro- 
thers ;  they  must  have  something  as  well  as  you. 

My  advice  to  the  younger  sons  is  to  be  con- 
tent, and  not  to  venture  to  settle  under  another 
lord ;  or  from  paupers,  they  might  become 
slaves.  After  a  year's  stay,  they  will  belong 
to  him  body  and  goods.  A  good  escheat  for 
him,  they  will  become  his  escheats;  as  well 
might  they  be  called  his  serfs,  his  Jews.  Every 
wretch  who  seeks  an  asylum,  every  vessel 
dashed  on  the  shore,  belongs  to  the  lord  :  his  is 
the  escheat  and  the  wreck. 

There  is  but  one  sure  asylum,  the  Church. 
In  her  bosom,  the  cadets  of  the  great  houses 
seek  refuge.  The  Church,  powerless  to  re- 
pulse the  barbarians,  has  been  obliged  to  dele- 
gate force  to  the  feudal  power  :  gradually,  she 
becomes  feudal  herself.  The  monk's  cowl  does 
not  make  the  knight,  less  a  knight.  As  early 
as  Charlemagne's  time,  the  bishops  feel  indig- 
nant at  the  peaceful  mule's  being  brought  them, 
or  at  offers  to  assist  them  into  the  saddle. 
They  must  have  a  charger,  and  vault  on  its 
back,  unassisted.*  They  "  skir  the  country," 
hunt,  fight,  bestow  blows  by  way  of  benison, 
and  impose  heavy  penance  with  their  iron 
mauls,  f  That  he  was  a  good  clerk  and  brave 
soldier,  is  the  funeral  oration  over  a  bishop. 
A  Saxon  abbot,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  led 
on  twelve  monks ;  and  the  whole  thirteen 
"  fighting  fell."  A  German  bishop  is  deposed 
by  his  brethren,  as  being  pacific  and  unwarlike.\ 


*  "  A  young  clerk  had  just  been  nominated  by  Charle- 
imgne  to  a  bishopric.    As  he  was  departing,  filled  with  joy, 
his  servants,  studious  of  the  gravity  becoming  a  bishop,  led 
his  palfrey  to  a  mounting  stone;  but,  offended  and  indignant 
at  the  idea  of  hU  being  supposed  infirm,  he  vaulted  upon  it 
so  actively,  as  nearly  to  fall  on  the  other  side.    The  king 
saw  this  from  a  lattice  of  the  palace,  and  instantly  sent  for 
him — 'Friend,'  said  he  to  him,  'thou  art  light  and  quick, 
very  nimble,  and  deliver.     Now,  thou  knowest  how  the 
peace  of  our  empire  is  troubled  with  wars.    I  need  such  a 
clerk  as  thou  to  he  ever  near  my  person.    Be,  then,  a  sharer 
in  all  our  labors.'  "     Monach.  Sangall.  1.  i.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  v. 
109.— The  following  is  the  eighth  article  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Vernon,  held  A.  D.  845 :  "  Bodily  infirmity  pre- 
vents some  bishops  from  attending  expeditions,  your  indul- 
frence  allows  others  an  exemption  desirable  to  all ;  but  both 
should  take  care  that  your  wars  suffer  no  detriment  from 
their  absence."    Baluze,  ii.  17. 

t  Bee  a  Swiss  song  in  the  Des  Knaben  Wnnderhorn. 

*  This  was  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  vainly 
quoted  from  the  Gospel  the  text,  "Put  up  thy  sword  into 
the  sheath ;"  his  deposition  was  procured  from  the  pope. 
Michaud,  Hist,  des  Croisades,  iv.  392. — A  bishop  of  Ratisbon 
accompanied  the  princes  of  Bavaria  in  a  war  against  the 
Hungarians.     He  lost  an  ear  in  battle,  and  was  left  lying 
annum  the  dead.     An  Hungarian  was  about  to  dispatch  him 
— "  Then,  strengthened  by  God,  after  a  long  and  deadly 
stable,  he  managed  to  master  his  enemy ;  and  succeeded 
.n  effecting  his  return  in  safety  through  many  dangers  and 
iiff.culties  '.»)•  the  way.    Hence  great  joy  to  his  flock,  and 


The  bishops  become  barons,  and  the  barons 
bishops.  Every  provident  father  secures  a 
bishopric,  or  an  abbey,  for  his  younger  sons. 
They  make  their  serfs  elect  their  infant  chil- 
dren to  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  sees.  An 
archbishop,  only  six  years  of  age,  mounts  a 
table,  stammers  out  a  word  or  two  of  his  cate- 
chism,* is  elected,  takes  upon  him  the  cure  of 
souls,  and  governs  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
The  father  sells  benefices  in  his  name,  receives 
the  tithes,  and  the  price  of  masses — though  for- 
getting to  cause  them  to  be  said.  He  drives 
his  vassals  to  confession,  and  compelling  them 
to  make  their  wills  and  leave  their  property, 
will  ye,  nill  ye,  gathers  the  inheritance.  He 
smites  the  people  with  the  spiritual  sword  as 
well  as  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  and  alter- 
nately fights  and  excommunicates,  slays  and 
damns  at  pleasure. 

One  only  thing  was  wanting  to  this  system — 
that  these  noble  and  valiant  priests  should  no 
longer  purchase  the  enjoyment  of  the  goods  of 
the  Church  by  the  pains  of  celibacy  ;f  that  they 
should  combine  sacerdotal  splendor  and  saintly 
dignity  with  the  consolations  of  marriage  ;  that 
the}'  should  raise  around  them  swarms  of  little 
priests ;  that  they  should  enliven  their  family 
meals  with  the  sacrificial  wine,  and  gorge  their 
little  ones  with  consecrated  bread.  Sweet  and 
holy  hopes — these  little  ones,  God  to  aid,  will 
grow  up  !  They  will  succeed,  quite  naturally, 
to  their  father's  abbeys  and  bishoprics.  It 
would  be  hard  to  deprive  them  of  the  palaces 
and  churches ;  for  the  church  is  theirs,  their 
rightful  fief.  Thus  the  elective  principle  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  inheritance,  and  merit 
gives  place  to  birth.  The  Church  imitates 
feudalism,  and  goes  beyond  it.  More  than 
once  it  has  given  females  a  share  of  the  spoil, 
and  a  daughter  has  been  dowered  by  a  bishop- 
ric. |  The  priest's  wife  takes  her  place  by  him, 


to  all  who  know  Christ.  A  good  soldier  as  well  as  clerk  he 
is  welcomed  by  all,  and  he  lives  a  p:istor  dear  to  all,  and  the 
loss  of  his  ear  was  to  his  honor,  not  his  disgrace."  Dithmar 
Chronic,  ii.  34. — Gieseler,  Kirchengeschichte,  t.  ii.  pt.  i.  197 

*  "They  do  not  hesitate  to  promote  their  little  ones  to 
the  pastoral  office  ....  most  laugh,  others  rejoice  as  it 

were  in  the  honor  of  the  infant The  child,  too,  is 

questioned  on  a  few  articles  of  religion,  which  he  explains 
from  memory  if  he  can  learn  the  answers  by  heart,  or  else 
reads  falteringly  out  of  some  catechism."  Atto  Vercellens 
ap.  d'Achery,  Spicileg.  i.  423. 

t  "  Laymen  are  so  convinced  that  none  ought  to  be  un 
married,  that  in  most  parishes  they  will  not  abide  a  priest 
except  he  have  a  concubine."  Nical.  a.  Clemangis,  de 
Prasul.  Simon,  p.  165. — See,  also,  Muratori,  vi.  335.  The 
offspring  of  a  priest,  and  of  a  free  woman,  were  declared  to 
be  serfs  of  the  Church ;  they  could  neither  be  admitted  into 
orders,  nor  enjoy  the  privilege  of  inheritance  by  the  civil 
law,  nor  appear  as  witnesses.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengeschichte, 
p.  22,  ap.  Voigt.  Hildebrand,  als  Papst  Gregorius  der  Siebente, 
und  sein  Zeitalter,  1815. 

"  Rex  immortalis !  quam  Inngo  tempore  talis 
Mundi  risus  erunt,  quos  presbyter!  genucrunt?" 

(O  king  of  heaven  !  how  long  will  the  children  of  priests 
be  the  mock  of  this  world.) 

Carmen  pro  Nothis,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  444. 

J  Darn,  Histoire  de  Bretagne,  i.  303.  There  were  four 
married  bishops  in  Brittany,  those  of  Quimper,  Vannes, 
Rennes,  and  Nantes;  their  children  became  priests  and 
bishops.  The  bishop  of  Dole  plundered  his  church  in  order 
to  dower  his  daughters.  See  in  Mabillon  the  Letters  da 


194    lie  monasteries.  THE   CHURCH   REFORMED   BY   MONASTICISM.  Peopled  by  the  o«erorden>. 


3iose  to  the  altar ;  and  the  bishop's  disputes 
precedency  with  the  count's. 

Certes,  I  am  not  the  man  to  speak  against 
marriage.  Married  life  has  its  sanctifying  part, 
no  less  than  single.  Nevertheless,*  is  not  the 
virgin  hymeneal  of  priest  and  church  somewhat 
disturbed  by  a  less  pure  union !  Will  he  to 
whom  nature  gives  children  according  to  the 
flesh,  remember  the  people  whom  he  has  adopt- 
ed in  the  spirit  ]  Will  the  mystic  paternity 
hold  its  ground  against  the  other  ]  The  priest 
may  deny  himself  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor ; 
but  he  will  not  take  from  his  children  for  their 
relief!  And,  though  he  should  hold  out,  and 
the  priest  triumph  over  the  father,  though  he 
should  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  his  sacred  of- 
fice, I  should  fear  his  preserving  its  spirit.  No, 
in  the  holiest  marriage,  there  is  something  soft 
and  enervating  connected  with  a  wife  and  family 
that  breaks  iron  and  bends  steel.  The  firmest 
heart  loses  in  the  union  a  part  of  itself.  The 
priest  was  more  than  a  man  :  he  is  now  but  a 
man.  He  may  exclaim,  as  did  Jesus  when  the 
woman  touched  his  garments — "  I  perceive 
that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me." 

And  believe  not  that  the  poetry  of  solitude, 
the  stern  satisfaction  of  abstinence,  the  fulness 
of  charity  and  of  ecstatic  sentiment  in  which 
the  soul  embraces  God  and  the  world,  can  sub- 
sist undeteriorated  by  wedlock.  Undoubtedly, 
to  awaken,  and  to  see,  on  one  hand,  the  cradle 
of  one's  little  ones,  and  pillowed  by  one's  side 
their  mother's  loved  and  honored  head,  is  fraught 
with  a  pious  emotion — but  where  are  the  soli- 
tary meditations,  the  mysterious  dreams,  the 
sublime  storms  in  which  God  and  the  old  Adam 
battled  within  us  1  He  who  has  never  walched 
in  sorrow,  and  watered  his  bed  with  tears, 
knoivs  you  not,  ye  heavenly  powers  .'"f 

Christianity  was  sped  if  the  Church,  softened, 
and  with  her  soaring  aspirations  checked  by 
marriage,  should  lapse  into  the  selfish  material- 
ism of  the  law  of  feudal  inheritance.  The  salt 
of  the  earth  would  have  lost  its  savor  :  all  would 
have  been  said.  Thenceforward,  no  more  in- 
ternal strength ;  no  more  yearning  towards 
heaven.  Such  a  church  would  never  have 
reared  the  celling  of  the  choir  of  Cologne 
cathedral,  or  the  arrowy  spire  of  that  of  Stras- 
burg ;  never  would  it  have  brought  forth  the 
soul  of  St.  Bernard,  or  the  penetrating  genius 

Clerge  de  Noyon,  1079,  et  de  Cambrai,  1076. — The  clergy 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  refusing  their  children  ordi- 
nation. In  the  ninth  century  they  not  only  married  off 
their  daughters  with  benefices,  but  their  wives  openly 
assumed  the  style  of  priestesses.  D.  Lobineau,  110.  D. 
Morice,  Preuves  i.  463,  542.— According  to  the  biographers 
nf  the  blessed  Bernard  de  Tiron,  and  of  Harduin,  abbot  of 
Bee,  it  was  the  same  in  Normandy :  "  Per  totam  Norman- 
niam  hoc  erat,  ut  presbyter!  publice  uxores  ducerent,  filios 
ac  filias  procrearent,  quibus  hereditatis  jure  ecclesias  relin- 
querent  et  filias  suas  nuptui  trasluctas,  si  alia  deesset  pos- 
sessio,  ecclesiam  dabant  in  dotem." 

*  The  author  necessarily  places  himself  here  in  the  strict 
Catholic  point  of  view  of  the  middle  age  ;  and  one  ought  to 
Kcall  to  mind  all  that  is  great  in  it,  now  that  St.  Simonian- 
sm  is  proposing  a  reconciliation  of  spirit  with  matter,  which 
«mid  only  prove  the  triumph  of  matter  over  spirit. 

t  Goethe,  Wilhelmmeister. 


of  St.  Thomas  :  men  like  these,  require  the 
concentration  of  solitude.  Thenceforward,  too, 
no  crusade  :  to  have  a  right  to  attack  Asia, 
Europe  must  subdue  the  sensuality  of  Asia, 
must  become  more  European,  more  pure,  moro 
Christian-like. 

The  endangered  Church  collapsed,  in  order 
to  prolong  her  days,  and  summoned  all  her 
life  to  the  heart.  Ever  since  the  tempest  of 
barbaric  invasions  the  world  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Church,  and  had  sullied  her.  The 
Church  took  refuge  with  the  monks ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  severest  and  most  mystical,  let  us 
say,  too,  with  the  most  democratic  portion  of 
herself.  Their  life  of  self-denial  was  less  sought 
after  by  the  barons,  and  the  cloisters  were  peo- 
pled by  the  sons  of  serfs.*  Facing  this  proud 
and  splendid  Church  which  arrays  herself  in 
aristocratic  pomps,  there  rose  another,  poor, 
sombre,  solitary,  the  Church  of  suffering,  oppo- 
site to  the  Church  of  enjoyment.  The  last 
judged  the  first,  condemned  her,  purified  her, 
and  gave  her  unity.  To  the  aristocracy  of  the 
bishops  succeeded  the  sovereignty  of  the  pope. 
The  Church  became  incarnate  in  a  monk. 

The  reformer,  like  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
was  a  carpenter's  son.f  He  was  a  monk  of 
Cluny,  an  Italian  by  birth,  being  born  at  Saona  ; 
and  thus  belonging  to  that  poetic  and  positive 
Tuscany,  which  has  produced  Dante  and  Ma- 
chiavel.  This  foe  to  Germany,  bore  the  Ger- 
man name  of  Hildebrand.J 

While  he  was  yet  at  Cluny,  Pope  Leo  IX., 
a  relative  of  the  emperor's,  and  nominated  by 
him.  lodged  on  his  way  to  Rome  in  that  mon- 
astery ;  and  so  great  was  the  religious  authority 
of  the  monk,  that  he  persuaded  the  prince  to 
repair  thither  barefooted,  and  as  a  pilgrim,  and, 
renouncing  the  imperial  nomination,  to  seek  to 
be  elected  by  the  people. §  He  was  the  third 
pope  of  the  emperor's  nomination,  and  there 
seemed  no  room  to  complain,  for  these  German 
popes  were  exemplary.  Their  nomination  had 
put  a  stop  to  those  frightful  scandals  of  Rome, 
when  two  women — each  in  turn — gave  the 
popedom  to  their  lovers, ||  and  when  a  Jew's 
son,  a  child,  twelve  years  of  age,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  Christendom.  Nevertheless,  it  was, 
perhaps,  still  worse  for  the  pope  to  be  nominated 
by  the  emperor,  since  the  two  powers  were 
thus  brought  together.  The  spiritual  power 

*  The  clergy  of  Laon  reproached  their  bishop  with  hav- 
ing one  day  said  to  the  king,  "that  the  clergy  were  not  to 
be  reverenced,  since  almost  all  were  born  of  royal  bonders." 
Guibertus  Novigentinus,  De  Vita  Sua,  1.  iii.  c.  8. — See  above, 
how  the  Church  was  recruited  under  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
the  Debonnaire.    Hebo,  archbishop  of  Reims,  was  a  serfs 
son. — See  a  passage  from  Theganus,  in  a  note  at  p.  92. 
Voigt,  Hist,  de  Gregoire  VII.  initio. 
Signifying  "  son  of  the  flame,"  or  else,  "  flame  of  the 
son." 

§  Otto  Frisingens.  1.  vi.  c.  33.  Inclinatus  Leo  ad  moni- 
tum  ejus,  purpuram  deponit  et  .  .  .  .  a  clero  et  populo  in 
Summum  Pontificem  eligitur. — See  Wibert.  in  Vita  Leonis 
IX.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Bruno.  Vita  Leonis  IX.  ap.  Voigt,  p.  14. 

||  (Theodor\  and  her  daughter,  Marozia,  both  equally  in- 
famous in  character,  raised  to  the  popedom.  the  first,  John 
XI.,  the  last,  Sergius  III. — John  XIII.  was  not  twelve  u  hen 
made  pope.) — TRANSLATOR 
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(as  was  the  case  at  Bagdad  and  at  Japan)  must 
have  been  annihilated.  Life  springs  from  the 
opposition  and  balance  of  forces — unity  and 
identity  are  death. 

To  enable  the  Church  to  escape  out  of  the 
hands  of  laymen,  she  must  cease  to  be  herself 
laical,  must  recruit  her  strength  by  abstinence 
and  sacrifices,  must  plunge  into  the  icy  waters 
of  Styx,  and  steep  herself  in  chastity.  'Twas 
by  this,  the  monk  began.  Already,  and  during 
the  power  of  the  two  popes  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  pontificate,  he  had  given  out  that  a 
married  priest  was  no  priest  ;*  and  great  agi- 
tation had  ensued.  An  active  correspondence 
commenced,  leading  to  a  common  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  priests  ;  when,  emboldened  by  their 
numbers,  they  loudly  declare  that  they  will  keep 
their  wives.  "  We  prefer,"  they  said, "  abandon- 
ing our  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  cures  :  let  him 
keep  his  benefices."  The  reformer  did  not  blench. 
The  carpenter's  son  did  not  hesitate  to  let  loose 
the  people  on  the  priests.f  In  all  directions, 
the  multitude  declared  against  the  married  pas- 
tors, and  tore  them  from  the  altar.  The  peo- 
ple once  given  the  rein,  a  brutally  levelling 
instinct  made  them  delight  in  outraging  all  they 
had  adored,  in  trampling  under  foot  those  whose 
feet  they  had  kissed,  in  tearing  the  alb,  and 
dashing  to  pieces  the  mitre.  The  priests  were 
beaten,  cuffed,  and  mutilated  in  their  own  ca- 
thedrals ;  their  consecrated  wine  was  drunk, 
and  the  host  scattered  about. J  The  monks 
pushed  on,  and  preached.  The  people  became 
impregned  with  a  bold  mysticism,  and  habit- 
uated to  despise  form  and  dash  it  to  bits,  as  if 
to  set  the  spirit  free.  This  revolutionary  pu- 
rification of  the  Church  shook  it  to  the  foun- 
dation. The  means  resorted  to  were  atrocious. 
The  monk,  Dunstan,  had  had  the  wife  or  con- 
cubine of  the  king  of  England  grossly  mutilated. 
The  wild  anchoret,  Pietro  Damiani,  traversed 
Italy  with  curses  and  maledictions,  careless  of 
life,  and  stri'  .'ping  bare,  with  pious  cynicism, 
the  turpitude  of  the  Church,  fy  This  was  to 

*  Berthold.  Constant,  ap.  Scr.  R.  FT.  xi.  23.  Hujus  con- 
stitutionis  inuxime  fuit  auctor  Hildebrandus. 

t  Marten.  Thes.  Anecd.  i.  231.  Plebeius  error  .... 
usque  ad  furoris  sui  satietatem  injuncta  sibi,  ut  ait,  in 
clericorum  contumelias  obedientia  crudeliter  abutitur,  &c. 
— Gregory  the  Seventh's  character  is  brought  out  into  full 
relief  in  M.  Villemain's  fine  work.  I  shall  say  no  more  of 
this  book,  than  that  it  is  profoundly  true — which,  in  my 
opinion,  comprises  every  praise.  Contemporary  chroniclers 
grasp  this  truth  of  detail ;  but  to  arrive  at  it,  at  the  distance 
of  centuries,  is  a  great  eflbrt  of  erudition,  and  a  rare  achieve- 
ment of  art  and  talent. 

t  Marten,  ibid.  Hi  clamores  insultantium,  digitos  osten- 
dentium,  colaphos  pulsantium  perferunt  ....  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  "The  laity  despise  the  mysteries  of  the 
Church,  defraud  their  little  ones  of  the  baptismal  font,  and 
even  think  it  religious  to  depart  this  life  without  the  hum- 
ble confession  of  sinners,  and  the  solemn  viaticum  of  the 
Church." — Sigeb.  Gembl.  ann.  1074.  "The  laity  defile  the 
sacred  mysteries,  wrangle  -iboat  them,  baptize  infants,  use 
the  foul  excretion  of  the  ears  instead  of  the  holy  oil  and 
chrism,  trample  with  repeated  kicks  the  body  of  the  Lord 
consecrated  by  married  priests,  voluntarily  shed  the  Lord's 
hlood,"  &c. 

$  Damiani  says,  in  one  of  his  declamations  on  this  sub- 
ject— "  When,  at  Lodi,  the  fat  oxen  of  the  Church  sur- 
rounded me.  when  many  rebel  calves  ground  their  teeth  as 
U'thev  would  have  spat  the  whole  of  their  gall  in  my  face, 


mark  out  the  married  priests  for  death.  Mane- 
gold,  the  theologian,  taught  that  the  opponents 
of  reform  might  be  slain  without  compunction.* 
Gregory  VII.,  himself,  approved  of  the  mutila- 
tion of  a  refractory  monk.f  The  Church, 
armed  with  a  fierce  purity,  resembled  the  san- 
guinary virgins  of  Druidical  Gaul,  or  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus. 

A  strange  thing  took  place  at  this  time.  Ir> 
the  same  manner  as  the  middle  age  repulsed 
Jews,  and  buffeted  them  as  murderers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  woman  was  held  in  disgrace  as  the 
murderess  of  mankind.  Poor  Eve  still  paid  for 
the  apple.  She  was  looked  upon  as  the  Pan- 
dora, who  had  let  loose  woes  upon  the  earth. 
The  doctors  taught  that  the  world  was  suffi- 
ciently peopled,  and  declared  marriage  to  be 
a  sin,  or,  at  best,  a  venial  sin.J 

Thus  was  the  purification  of  the  Church 
accomplished.  She  redeemed  herself  from  her 
fleshly  bonds,  by  cursing  the  flesh.  It  was  then 
that  she  attacked  the  Empire.  Then,  in  the' 
savage  fierceness  of  her  virginity,  having- 
resumed  her  virtue  and  her  strength,  she 
questioned  the  age,  and  summoned  it  to  restore 
to  her  the  primacy  which  was  her  due.  She 
called  to  account  the  adultery  and  simony  of 
the  king  of  France,^  the  schismatic  isolation  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  feudal  monarchy 
— personified  in  the  emperor.  Of  whom  does 
the  emperor  hold  the  land  which  he  dares  to 
enfeoff  to  the  bishops,  except  from  God  1  By 
what  right  does  matter  presume  to  direct  spirit  ? 
Virtue  has  subdued  nature,  and  it  behooves  the 
ideal  to  be  commanded  by  the  real,  strength  to 
yield  to  intelligence,  and  the  law  of  succession 
to  the  elective  principle.  God  has  placed  in 
the  heavens  two  great  luminaries — the  sun,  and 
the  moon  which  borrows  her  light  from  the 
sun.  On  the  earth  there  it  the  pope,  and  the 
emperor,  who  is  the  reflection  of  the  pope,||  a 

they  pounced  upon  the  canon  of  a  council  held  at  Tibur, 
which  countenanced  the  marriage  of  priests.  But  I  an- 
swered them,  '  I  care  nothing  for  your  council ;  I  consider 
all  councils  which  differ  from  the  decisions  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome  as  null,  and  never  held." "  At  another  time,  address- 
ing the  wives  of  the  clergy,  he  said  to  them,  "  'Tis  you  to 
whom  I  address  myself,  seductresses  of  the  clergy,  baits  of 
Satan,  scum  of  Paradise,  poison  of  souls,  sword  of  hearts, 
proud  birds,  toys,  screech-owls,  she-wolves,  insatiable  leech- 
es  Come,  then,  hearken  to  me,  ye  harlots,  prosti- 
tutes, sties  of  fat  porkers,  dens  of  unclean  spirits,  sirens' 
lamia;,"  &.C. 

*  Manegold.  Epist.  Theoderici,  c.  38,  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  25. 
"Whosoever  slays  an  excommunicated  person,  not  to  re- 
venge a  private  wrong,  but  in  defence  of  the  Church,  is  not 
to  do  penance,  or  be  punished  as  a  homicide." 

t  He  professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
abbot,  and  shortly  after  made  him  a  bishop. 

t  However,  this,  I  think,  was  Peter  the  Lombard,  who 
lived  at  a  somewhat  later  age. 

$  "  Your  king,"  says  Gregory  VII.,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
French  bishops,  "who  Is  not  to  be  called  a  king  but  a 
tyrant,  has  polluted  the  whole  age  by  his  crimes  and  foul. 

acts But,  if  he  will  not  hearken  to  you,  lay  the 

whole  kingdom  of  France  under  an  interdict." — Bruno,  de 
Bello  Sax.  p.  121,  ibid.  "But  if  the  king  refused  obedience 
to  these  sacred  canons  ....  he  threatened  to  cut  him  off, 
like  a  rotten  limb,  with  the  sword  of  anathema,  from  the 
unity  of  Holy  Mother  Church." 

||  Gregorii  VII.  Epist.  ad  reg.  Angl.  ibid.  6.  Sicnt  a<t 
mundi  pulchritudinem  oculis  carneis  diversis  temporibui 
reprojscntandam,  Solem  et  Lunam  omnibus  aliis  eniinen- 


IIiMebrnnd's  nim«,   .  T»XTTII?C;'T'   T>T7<rP\vi?T7'XT   OUTTO/^IT    A  •\Tr»   T7Arr>iTJT7<    Subjection  of  the  Empire  it 
triumph,  and  de,uh.  ^A  1  L,b  I    lik,l.W&ER    (JHUKCM   AIN  D   EMPIRE.       the  person  of  Henry  IV. 


mere  reflection,  a  pale  shadow — let  him  recog- 
nise who  he  is.  Then,  the  world  restored  to 
true  order,  God  will  reign,  and  the  vicar  of 
God.  An  hierarchy  will  be  reared  after  the 
spirit,  and  in  holiness,  for  election  will  raise  up 
the  worthiest.  The  pope  will  lead  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  Jerusalem ;  and  his  vicar  will  re- 
ceive the  oath  of  the  emperor,  and  the  homage 
of  the  kings,  at  the  liberated  tomb  of  Christ. 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  impelled  the 
Church  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law 
over  nature,  respectively  represented  by  the 
popedom  and  the  empire.  The  emperor  was 
the  fiery  Henry  IV.,  as  wilful  according  to  na- 
ture, as  Gregory  VII.  was  hard  according  to 
the  law.  At  first  these  opposing  forces  seemed 
very  unequal.  Henry  III.  had  bequeathed  to 
his  son  vast  patrimonial  estates,  feudal  omnipo- 
tence in  Germany,  immense  influence  in  Italy, 
and  a  claim  to  the  nomination  of  the  popes.  Hil- 
debrand  had  not  Rome  even  ;  he  had  nothing, 
and  he  had  every  thing.  It  is  the  true  nature 
of  spirit  to  occupy  no  place.  Everywhere 
expelled,  and  everywhere  triumphant,  he  had 
not  a  stone  whereon  to  lay  his  head,  and  with 
his  dying  breath  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  loved 
justice  and  hated  iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die 
an  exile."*  (A.  D.  1073-1086.) 

Both  parties  have  been  accused  of  obstinacy. 
It  has  been  overlooked  that  this  was  not  a 
struggle  between  men.  Mankind  sought  to 
unite,  but  could  not.  When  Henry  IV.  re- 
mained for  three  days  in  his  shirt  upon  the 
snow,  in  the  court  of  the  castle  of  Canossa,f 

ti.m  disposuit  (Deus)  luminaria,  sic See,  also,  Innoc. 

ill.  1.  i.  epist.  401.— Bonifacii  VIII.  epist.  ibid.  197.  Fecit 
Deus  duo  luminaria  magna,  scilicet,  Solera,  id  est,  ecclesias- 
ticam  potestatem,  et  Lunam,  ha;  cst,  temporalem  et  impe- 
rialein.  Et  sicut  Luna  nullum  lv_j??n  habet  nisi  quod  recipit 

a  Sole,  sic The  following  calculation  occurs  in  the 

Gloss  of  the  Decretals:  "Since  the  earth  is  seven  times 
rreater  than  the  moon,  but  the  sun  eight  times  greater  than 
the  earth,  therefore  the  pontifical  dignity  is  fifty-six  times 
greater  than  the  regal." — Laurentius  goes  further  .  .  .  . 
"  the  pope  is  a  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  times 
greater  than  emperor  or  kings."  Gieseler,  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  98. 

*  Paul.  Bernried.  c.  110.  Otto  Frising.  1.  vi.  c.  36.  Di- 
lexi  justitiam,  et  odivi  iniquitatem ;  propterea  morior  in 
exilio. — He  wrote  to  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  "My  grief  and  my 
riespHir  are  at  their  height,  when  I  see  the  Eastern  Church 
separated  by  the  craft  of  the  devil  from  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  if  I  turn  my  looks  to  the  West,  to  the  South,  or  to  the 
North,  I  find  scarcely  any  who  are  lawful  bishops,  whether 
as  regards  their  conduct  in  their  high  office,  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  attained  it.  They  govern  their  flocks,  not  for 
the  love  of  Jesus,  but  through  a  profane  ambition;  and 
among  secular  princes,  I  find  not  one  to  prefer  the  honor 
of  God  to  his  own,  or  justice  to  his  interest.  The  Romans, 
LombriKls,  and  Normans,  among  whom  I  live,  will  soon  be 
(and  I  often  tell  them  so)  more  execrable  than  Jews  and 
pagans.  And  when  I  turn  my  looks  upon  myself,  I  see 
that  my  vast  enterprise  is  beyond  my  strength,  so  that  I 
should  lose  every  hope  of  ever  securing  the  safety  of  the 
Church,  did  not  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ  come  to  my 
assistance ;  for  if  I  hoped  not  for  a  better  life,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  safety  of  the  holy  Church,  I  take  God  to  witness 
that  I  would  stay  no  longer  at  Rome,  where  I  have  already 
lived  twenty  years  in  spite  of  myself.  I  am  even  as  if  stnick 
with  a  thousand  bolts,  like  a  man  suffering  from  a  never- 
ending  malady,  and  all  whose  hopes,  unhappily,  are  only 
too  far  distant." 

t  Gregor.  Ep.  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  21.  Ad  oppidum  Canusii 
cnm  paucis  advenit  ....  ibique  per  triduum,  deposito  om- 
ni  regio  cultu,  miserabiliter,  utpote  discalceatus  et  laneis 
Indutus,  persistens  ....  cum  multo  fletu.—  Donizo,  Vita 
Waihildjs,  ap.  Murat-^-i.  v  3G6.  He  threw  himself  at  the 


the  pope  could  not  help  admitting  him.  Peace 
was  desired  on  both  sides.  Gregory  joined  ir 
communion  with  his  enemy,  beseeching  to  be 
struck  dead  if  he  were  guilty,  and  imploring 
the  judgment  of  God.*  God  interfered  not. 
Judgment  and  reconciliation  were  equally  im- 
possible. Nothing  will  reconcile  spirit  and 
matter,  flesh  and  spirit,  the  law  and  nature. 

The  fleshly  party  was  conquered,  and  as  for 
us,  men  of  flesh,  our  hearts  bleed  to  think  of 
it :  nature  was  conquered,  but  in  an  unnatural 
manner.  It  was  Henry  the  Fourth's  son,  who 
carried  the  decree  of  the  Church  into  execu- 
tion. When  the  poor  old  emperor  was  seized 
at  the  interview  which  took  place  at  Mentz, 
and  the  bishops  who  had  remained  free  from 
simony,  tore  off  his  crown  and  the  royal  robes,f 
he  besought  with  tears  in  his  eyes  this  son, 
whom  he  still  loved,  to  abstain  from  his  parri- 
cidal violence  for  the  safety  of  his  eternal  soul. 
Stripped,  abandoned,  and  a  prey  to  cold  and 
hunger,  he  sought  Spires,  and  that  very  church 
of  the  Virgin  which  he  had  himself  built,  and 
implored  to  be  admitted  as  a  priest,  alleging 
that  he  could  read,  and  could  also  sing  in  the 
choir.  Even  this  favor  was  refused  him  ;  nay, 
a  resting  place  was  refused  to  his  mortal  re 
mains,  which  lay  for  five  years  unburied  in  a 
cellar  at  Liege. 

In  this  terrible  struggle  which  the  holy  see 
carried  on  throughout  Europe,  it  had  two  aux- 
iliaries, two  temporal  instruments.  The  first 
was  the  famous  countess  Matilda,  so  powerful 
in  Italy,  the  chaste  and  faithful  friend  of  Gregory 
VII.  This  princess,  a  French  woman  by  birth, 
had  grown  up  in  exile  and  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Germans.  She  was  allied  to  the 
family  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ;  but  Godfrey 
sided  with  Henry  IV.  He  bore  the  banner  of 
the  Empire  in  the  battle  in  which  Rodolph, 
Henry's  rival,  was  slain,  and  slain  by  his  hand. 
Matilda,  on  the  contrary,  knew  no  other  banner 
than  that  of  the  Church.  She  restored  woman 
to  her  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  As 
pure  and  as  courageous  as  Gregory  himself, 
this  heroic  woman  was  the  grace  and  strength 
of  her  party.  She  supported  the  pope,  com- 
bated the  emperor,  and  interceded  for  him.J 

Next  to  this  French  princess,  the  best  sup- 
pope's  feet,  his  arms  extended  in  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and 
implored  pardon. — "It  was  the  first  time,"  says  Otto  of 
Freysingen,  "that  a  pope  had  dared  to  excommunicate  an 
emperor.  I  read  our  histories  over  and  over  again,  but  to 
no  purpose,  for  I  can't  find  an  instance."  Chronic.  1.  vi. 
c.  35.  De  Gestis  Friderici  I.  1.  i.  c.  i. 

*  See  M.  Villemain's  History,  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
note. 

t  He  wrote  to  the  king  of  France  in  1106,  "So soon  as  I 
saw  him,  touched  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  as  well 
with  grief  as  paternal  affection,  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet, 
beseeching  and  conjuring  him  in  the  name  of  his  God,  and 
for  his  faith's  sake,  and  the  safety  of  his  soul,  though  my 
sins  might  have  deserved  punishment  at  the  hand  of  God, 
to  refrain  from  sullying,  through  me,  his  soul,  his  honor, 
and  his  name,  for  that  no  decree  or  divine  law  had  evci 
appointed  sons  to  be  the  punishers  of  their  father's  faults.'1 
Gemblac.  ap.  Struv.  i.  856.  Sismondi,  Republiques  Italien 
nes,  t.  i.  p.  198. 

t  At  their  interriew  at  Canossa.    See  Donizo.  Vita  Ma 
thildis,  ap.  Muratori,  v.  366. 
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iorts  of  the  pope  were  our  Normans  of  Naples 
ind  of  England.  Long  before  the  crusade  at 
Jerusalem,  this  adventurous  people  crusaded 
through  all  Europe ;  and  the  mode  in  which 
these  pious  brigands  became  the  soldiers  of  the 
holy  see  is  curious. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  origin  of  the 
Normans.  They  were  a  mixed  race,  in  whom 
the  Neustrian  predominated  by  far  over  the 
Scandinavian  element.  Undoubtedly,  as  seen 
on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  with  their  scale-armor, 
peaked  casques,  and  nose-pieces,*  one  would  be 
tempted  to  believe  these  iron  fish  the  pure  and 
lawful  descendants  of  the  old  pirates  of  the 
North.  However,  they  spoke  French  from 
the  third  generation,  at  which  period  not  one 
among  them  understood  Danish.  They  were 
obliged  to  send  their  children  to  learn  it  of  the 
Saxons  of  Bayeux. |  The  names  of  William 
the  Bastard's  followers  are  pure  French. J 
The  conquerors  of  England,  says  Ingulphus,  ab- 
horred the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. $  Their  pre- 
dilection lay  towards  Roman  and  ecclesiastical 
civilization.  We  discern  in  them,  as  early  as  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  that  character — 
compound  of  scribe  and  legist — which  has  ren- 
dered their  name  proverbial  in  Europe ;  and 
this  partly  accounts  for  the  prodigious  multitude 
of  ecclesiastical  foundations  met  with  among  a 
people,  by  no  means  devout  in  other  respects. 
The  monk,  William  of  Poitiers,  tells  us  that 
Normandy  was  an  Egypt,  a  Thebaid,  as  re- 
garded the  number  of  its  monasteries]] — which 
were  so  many  schools  of  writing,  philosophy, 
art,  and  law.  The  famous  Lanfranc,  who 
raised  the  school  of  Bee  to  such  celebrity, 
Before  he  passed  the  straits  with  William,  and 


"  See  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  as  described  in  the  Me- 
moires  tie  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  t.  viii.  p.  602,  and 
still  more  correctly  in  Ducarel's  Antiquites  Anglo-Nor- 
niiindes. 

t  Guill.  Gemct.  1.  iii.  c.  8.  Quern  (Richard  I.)  confestin' 
pater  Baiocas  mittens  .  .  .  .  nt  ibi  lingua  eruditus  Danic-i 
Mii.<  exterisque  hominibns  sciret  aperte  dare  responsa. — See 
Uepping,  Hist,  des  Expeditions  Normandes,  t.  ii.  and  Estrup, 
Rcmarques  Faites  dans  un  Voyage  en  Normandie,  Copen- 
hagen, 1821;  also,  the  Antiquites  des  Anglo-Normands. — 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Bayeux  we  find  the  names  Saon 
and  Suonet ;  those  of  Saisne  and  Sesne,  too,  are  common. 
In  one  of  Charles  the  Bald's  Capitularies,  (Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii. 
510,)  the  canton  of  Bayeux  is  styled  Otlin/rua  Sazonia — 
Caen  is  also  a  Saxon  name — Catkim,  signifying  House  of 
Council.  Mem.  de  1'Acad.  des  Inscript.  t.  xxxi.  p.  242 — 
Many  Normans  have  assured  me,  that  the  marked  red  and 
white  complexion  is  seldom  met  with  in  their  province,  ex- 
cept in  the  districts  of  Bayeux  and  of  Vire. 

t  See  in  Duchesne,  Script.  Normann.  i.  1023,  the  roll  of 
Battle  Abbey — "  Aumerle,  Archer,  Avenans,  Basset,  Bar- 
bason,  Blundel,  Breton,  Beauchamp,  Bigot,  Camor,  Colet, 
Clarvaile,  Champaine,  Dispencer,  Devaus,  Dnrand,  Estrange, 
Gascogne,  J.-.y.  Longspes,  Lonschampe,  Malebranche,  Ira- 
Bard,  Mautravers,  Perot,  Picard,  Rose,  Rous,  Rond,  Saint- 
Amaiul,  Saint-Lecer,  Sainte-B'irbe,  Truflot,  Tmsbot,  Ta- 
verner,  Valence,  Venlon,  Vilan,"  &c.  Several  of  the  names 
nf  French  towns  and  provinces  strike  one  in  this  roll.  Sev- 
cnl  other  rolls  are  extant;  in  some,  the  names  are  grouped 
into  rhymes  by  twos  and  threes,  to  help  the  memory. 

$  Ingulf.  Croyland.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  155.  Ipsum  (An- 
|licanum)  idioma  abhorrebant. 

||  Guill.  Pictav.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  89.  ^Emulabatnr 
47gyntmn  regnlarium  coenobiorum  collegiis. — William,  says 
•he  same  writer,  never  refused  his  authorization  to  any  one 
desirous  of  giving  to  churches. — Orderic.  Vital.  1.  iv.  p.  237. 
"  He  built  many  monasteries." 


became  in  some  sort  pope  of  England,  was  ap 
Italian  legist.* 

The  historians  of  the  conquest  of  England 
and  of  Sicily,  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  assign- 
ing their  Normans  the  mould  and  colossal  height 
of  the  heroes  of  chivalry.  In  Italy,  one  of 
them  kills  the  horse  of  the  Greek  envoy  with  a 
blow  of  his  fist.f  In  Sicily,  Roger,  fighting 
fifty  thousand  Saracens  at  the  head  of  only  a 
hundred  and  thirty  knights,  is  cast  under  his 
horse,  but  disengages  himself,  unassisted,  and 
bears  off  his  saddle.^  The  enemies  of  the 
Normans,  without  denying  their  valor,  do  not 
attribute  such  supernatural  strength  to  them. 
The  Germans  who  opposed  them  in  Italy,  de- 
rided their  shortness  of  stature  ;§  and  in  their 
war  with  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  these  de- 
scendants of  Rollo  and  of  Hastings  show  them- 
selves but  poor  sailors,  and  are  fearfully  alarmed 
by  the  tempests  of  the  Adriatic. || 

A  compound  of  audacity  and  of  stratagem, 
conquerors  and  chicaners  like  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, scribes  and  knights,  shaven  like  the 
priests,^f  and  good  friends  of  the  priests,  (at 
the  beginning,  at  least,)  they  made  their  fortune 
by  the  Church,  and  despite  of  the  Church. 
They  made  it  by  the  lance,  and  by  the  lance  of 
Judas,  too,  as  Dante  says.**  The  hero  of  their 
race  is  Robert  1'Avise,  (Guiscard,  the  Wise.) 

Normandy  was  small,  and  too  strictly  gov- 
erned for  them  to  be  able  to  plunder  to  any  ex- 
tent from  each  other. ff  Behooved  them,  then, 
to  go — to  use  their  own  term — gaaignantQ 
throughout  Europe.  But  feudal  Europe,  brist- 


*  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  sec.  vi.  p.  642. 

t  Gaufred.  Malaterra,  1.  i.  c.  9,  ap.  Muratori,  Script.  Rer. 
Italicarum,  v.  552.  Normannus  Hugo,  cognomento  Tude- 

bufen   (Tuebceuf,  Kill-ox) nudo  pugno  equum  in 

cervice  percutiens  uno  ictu,  quasi  mortuum  dejecit. — An- 
other takes  by  the  tail  a  lion  which  had  got  hold  of  a  gortt, 
and  flings  both  over  a  wall.  Chron.  Reg.  Fr.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr. 
xi.  393. 

t  Gaufred.  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  c.  30,  ibid.  567.    "  Whirling  his 
sword,  like  a  scythe  mowing  down  the  green  grass,  corpses 
ay  heaped  round  him,  like  the  trees  of  a  dense  forest  uptorn 
by  the  wind."    He  goes  on  to  say — Ipse  equo  amisso  .  .  . 
sellam  asportans. 

^  Guill.  Apulus,  1.  ii.  ap.  Muratori,  v.  259. 

"  Corpora  derirtent  Normannica,  qua;  breviora 
Esse  videbantur." 

||  Gibbon,  x.  289. 

U  Guill.  Malmsbur.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  183. 

**  Id.  ibid.  "When  force  did  not  succeed,  they  had  re- 
course to  bribes  and  treachery." 

tt  William  of  Jumieges  tells  (1.  i.  c.  10)  that  a  young  girl's 
bracelet  remained  hung  up  for  three  years  on  a  tree  on  a 
river's  bank,  without  any  one's  touching  it. 

it  Gaaignant,  the  old  French  for  gagnant,  gaining. — 
Wace,  Roman  de  Rou. — Gaufred.  Malaterra,  1.  i.  c.  3. 
"They  are  a  most  crafty  race,  prone  to  revenge  injuries, 
despising  their  own  country  through  hope  of  gaining  more 
elsewhere,  greedy  of  lucre  ami  of  power,  perfect  dissemblers, 
and  preserving  a  mean,  as  it  were,  between  liberality  and 
avarice." — Guill.  Malms,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  185.  "They 
weigh  perfidy  with  fate,  and  change  opinion  with  value 
received." — Guill.  Apulus,  1.  ii.  ap.  Muratori,  259. 
"  Audit  ....  quia  gens  semper  Normannica  prona 
Est  ad  avaritiam ;  plus,  qui  plus  prabet,  amatur." 

(The  Normans  ever  incline  to  avarice ;  he  is  best  loved  who 
gives  most.) 

Those  who  could  not  thrive  In  their  own  land,  or  wh« 
had  fallen  under  the  duke's  displeasure,  immediately  started 
for  Italy.  Guill.  Gemetic.  1.  vii.  c.  19.  30.  Guill.  Apul.  I.  L 
p.  259. 
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NORMAN  SETTLEMENTS  IN  ITALY. 


Good  fortune  of  Tancrcd's 
•uni. 


ling  with  castles,  was  not  easily  run  over  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  time  was  past, 
when  the  little  Hungarian  horses  galloped  to 
the  Tiher  and  Provence.  Every  ford,  and 
every  commanding  position,  had  its  tower.  At 
each  defile,  down  stalked  from  the  hill  some 
man  at  arms,  with  his  knaves  and  his  dogs,  to 
demand  toll  or  battle.  He  would  examine  the 
traveller's  baggage,  and  take  part  of  it ;  some- 
times, indeed,  the  whole,  and  the  traveller  into 
the  bargain.  In  travelling  on  this  fashion, 
there  was  not  much  to  gaaigner.  Our  Nor- 
mans set  about  it  better.  Many  of  them  would 
join  company,  well  mounted  and  well  armed, 
though  muffled  up  as  pilgrims,  and  bearing  staff 
and  cockle-shell ;  nor  had  they  any  objection 
to  carry  a  monk  along  with  them.  Then,  if 
any  one  sought  to  stay  them,  they  could  meekly 
reply,  in  their  drawling  and  nasal  tone,  that 
they  were  poor  pilgrims,  wending  their  way  to 
Monte-Cassino,  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella ;  and  so 
stoutly  armed  a  devotion  was  generally  respect- 
ed. The  fact  is,  they  loved  these  distant  pil- 
grimages ;  for  it  was  their  only  means  of  es- 
caping the  dull  routine  of  their  manorial  life. 
And  then  the  roads  they  took  were  well  fre- 
quented :  good  hits  were  to  be  made  on  the 
way,  and  there  was  absolution  at  the  end  of 
their  journey.  Or,  at  the  worst,  as  these 
places  of  pilgrimage  were  the  seats  of  fairs  as 
well,  they  could  do  a  little  business,  and  get 
more  than  their  cent  per  cent,  while  securing 
their  salvation.*  Dealing  in  relics  was  the 
best  trade  going.  They  would  bring  back  a 
hair  of  the  Virgin's,  or  one  of  St.  George's 
teeth,  sure  to  dispose  of  it  to  great  advantage, 
for  there  was  always  some  bishop  eager  to 
bring  custom  to  his  church,  or  some  prudent 
prince,  who  was  not  sorry  to  enter  the  battle- 
field with  the  safeguard  of  a  relic  under  his 
cuirass. 

A  pilgrimage  first  took  the  Normans  to 
Southern  Italy,  where  they  were  to  found  a 
kingdom.  Here  there  were,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
three  wrecks,  three  ruins  of  nations — Lombards 
in  the  mountains,  Greeks  in  the  ports,  Sicilian 
and  African  Saracens  rambling  over  the  coasts. 
About  the  year  1000,  some  Norman  pilgrims 
assist  the  inhabitants  of  Salerno  to  drive"  out  a 
party  of  Arabs,  who  were  holding  them  to 
ransom.  Being  well  paid  for  the  service,  these 
Normans  attract  others  of  their  countrymen 
hither.  A  Greek  of  Bari,  named  Melo  or 
Meles,  takes  them  into  pay  to  free  his  city  from 
the  Greeks  of  Byzantium.  Next,  they  are 
settled  by  the  Greek  republic  of  Naples  at  the 
fort  of  Aversa,  which  lay  between  that  city 
and  her  enemies,  the  Lombards  of  Capua,  (A.  D. 
1026.)  Finally,  the  sons  of  a  poor  gentleman 
of  the  Cotentin,f  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  seek 

*  IJaron.  Annal.  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1064. 
t  Chronic.  Malleac.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  644.    "  Wiscard, 
.  .  being  of  a  )>oor  and  unknown  family." — Richard 
Cluniac     "  Robert  Wiscard,  a  >oor  man  but  a  knight." — 


their  fortune  here.     Tancred  had  twelve  chil 
dren  ;  seven  by  the  same  mother. 

It  was  during  William's  minority,  when 
numbers  of  the  barons  endeavored  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  Bastard's  yoke,  that  these 
sons  of  Tancred's  directed  their  steps  towards 
Italy,  where  it  was  said  that  a  simple  Norman 
knight  had  become  count  of  Aversa.  They 
set  off  penniless,  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
their  journey  by  the  sword,*  (A.  D.  1037  ?) 
The  Byzantine  governor,  or  Katapan,]  engaged 
their  services,  and  led  them  against  the  Arabs. 
But  their  countrymen  beginning  to  flock  to 
them,  they  no  sooner  saw  themselves  strong 
enough  than  they  turned  against  their  paymas- 
ters, seized  Apulia,  and  divided  it  into  twelve 
countships.  This  republic  of  Condottieri  held 
its  assemblies  at  Melphi.J  The  Greeks  en- 
deavored to  defend  themselves,  but  fruitlessly. 
They  collected  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
Italians  ;§  to  be  routed  by  the  Normans,  who 
amounted  to  several  hundreds  of  well-armed 
men.  The  Byzantines  then  summoned  their 
enemies,  the  Germans,  to  their  aid ;  and  the 
two  empires  of  the  East  and  West  confederated 
against  the  sons  of  the  gentlemen  of  Coutances. 
The  all-powerful  emperor,  Henry  the  Black, 
(Henry  III.,)  Charged  Leo  IX.,  who  had  been 
nominated  pope  by  him,  and  who  was  a  German, 
and  kin  to  the  imperial  family,  to  exterminate 
these  brigands.  The  pope  led  some  Germans 
and  a  swarm  of  Italians  against  them  ;  but  the 
latter  took  to  flight  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
battle,  and  left  the  warlike  pontiff  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Too  wary  to  ill-treat  him,  the 
Normans  piously  cast  themselves  at  their  pris- 
oner's feet,  and  compelled  him  to  grant  them 
as  a  fief  of  the  Church,  all  that  they  had  taken, 
or  might  take  possession  of  in  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait  ;||  so  that  in 
spite  of  himself,  the  pope  became,  the  suzerain 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  (A.  D.  1052, 
1053) — a  fantastical  scene  which  was  reacted 
a  century  afterwards,  when  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  these  Normans  made  a  pope  prisoner, 
forced  him  to  receive  his  homage,  and  forced 
him,  moreover,  to  declare  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, legates  of  the  holy  see  in  Sicily. 
This  nominal  dependence  rendered  them  in 
reality  independent,  and  secured  them  that  right 

Alberic.  ap.  Leibnitzii  Access.  Histor.  p.  124.    "  Of  middling 
parentage." 

*  Gaufred.  Malaterra,  1.  i.  c.  5.  Per  diversa  loca  rnilitari- 
ter  lucrum  quserentes. 

t  Kara  irdv,  commander-in-chief.  William  of  Apulia 
explains  the  meaning  in  the  following  verse — 

"Quod  Catapan  Gneci.  nos juxta  dicimus  omne." 

L.  i.  p.  254. 

J  Each  of  the  twelve  counts  had  his  quarter  ami  his  hous« 
apart,  as  shown  by  the  poet  quoted  in  the  preceding  note— 
"  Pro  nuinero  comitum  bis  sex  statuere  plateas, 
Atque  domus  comitum  totidem  fabricantur  in  urbe.' 
Id.  ibid.  p.  256. 

§  Gaufred.  Malaterra,  1.  i.  c.  9.  Grtpci  ....  maxim? 
multitudine  ex  Calabria  et  Apulia  sibi  coadunata,  usque  ad 
sexajrinta  millia  annatorum. 

||  Id.  ibid.  c.  14.  Guill.  Apul.  1.  ii.  p.  261.  Hermann 
Coutra.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi  21. 


Conquest  of  Apulia  and  the 
Two  Sicilie*. 


WILLIAM  THE  BASTARD. 


William's  first  acquaintance 
with  Lanfranc. 
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of  investiture  which,  through  all  Europe,  was 
the  subject  of  the  war  between  the  priesthood 
and  the  Empire. 

Robert  VAvise  (Guiscard)  completed  the 
conquest  of  Southern  Italy  ;  and  made  himself 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  notwithstanding 
the  claim  of  his  nephews,*  as  sons  of  an  elder 
brother.  Robert  treated  no  better  the  youngest 
of  his  brothers,  Roger,  who  had  come  rather 
late  to  seek  his  share  of  the  conquest.  The 
latter  supported  himself  for  a  while  by  horse- 
stealing  ;f  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  which 
he  wrested  from  the  Arabs  after  a  struggle  of 
the  most  unequal  and  romantic  character.  Un- 
fortunately, our  only  accounts  of  these  events 
are  from  panegyrists  of  the  family.  One  of 
Roger's  descendants  united  Southern  Italy  to 
his  insular  dominions,  and  so  founded  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

This  feudal  kingdom  lying  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  in  the  midst  of  Greek  cities, 
and  of  the  world  of  the  Odyssey,  was  of  great 
advantage  to  Italy.  The  Mahometans  durst 
but  seldom  approach  it ;  at  least,  until  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Barbary  states  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Byzantines  quitted  it ;  and  their 
empire  was  even  invaded  by  Robert  Guiscard 
and  his  successors.  The  Germans,  indeed,  in 
the  course  of  their  ever-enduring  expedition  into 
Italy,  more  than  once  dashed  heavily  against 
our  French  of  Naples  ;  but  the  truly  Italian 
popes,  such  as  Gregory  VII.,  shut  their  eyes  on 
the  plunderings  of  the  Normans,  and  entered 
into  close  league  with  them  against  the  Greek 
and  German  emperors.  Robert  Guiscard  drove 
the  victorious  Henry  IV.  out  of  Rome,  and 
gave  an  asylum  to  Gregory,  who  died  with  him 
at  Salerno.  (A.  D.  1086.) 

This  prodigious  good  fortune  of  a  family  of 
simple  gentlemen,  roused  the  emulous  zeal  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  (A.  D.  1035-1087.) 
William  the  Bastard  (he  so  styles  himself  in 
his  charters^)  was  of  low  origin  on  the  mother's 

*  Gauticr  d'Arc,  p.  295.  "Guiscard  sent  word  to  his 
nephew  Abelard.  that  he  had  just  got  his  brother  in  his 
power,  but  that  if  he  would  put  his  (Guiscard's)  troops  in 
possession  of  his  fortress  of  San  Severino,  he  would  restore 
his  prisoner  to  liberty  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  Mount 

Gargano Abelard  immediately  ordered  the  gates  of 

the  pliice  to  be  thrown  open,  and  repairing  to  his  uncle  with 
all  siK.'ed,  pressed  him  to  repair  to  Gargano  and  fulfil  his 
promise.  '  My  nephew,'  said  Guiscard,  '  I  do  not  think  that 
'I  shall  be  able  to  get  there  these  seven  years.'  " 

t  Gaufred.  Malaterra,  1.  i.  c.  25. 

j  Ego  Guillelmus,  cognomento  Bastardus See  a 

sharter  quoted  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Recueil  des 
Historiens  de  France,  p.  568. — Undoubtedly,  the  appellation 
of  Bastard  was  not  deemed  a  reproach  in  Normandy.  We 
read  in  Raoul  Glaber,  I.  iv.  c.  6,  (ap.  Scr.  K.  Fr.  x.  51,) 
"  William  was  Robert's  son  by  a  concubine  ....  Robert 
made  all  the  nobles  of  his  dnchy  swear  military  homage  to 
him  ....  from  the  first  arrival  of  this  people  in  Gaul,  it 
vvns  customary  with  them  to  have  princes  born  of  concu- 
bines." The  author  of  the  Gesta  Consulum  Andegaven- 
M-.III  has  copied  this  passage,  (Scr.  R.Fr.xi.2G5.)  "William, 
the  singular  glory  of  Bastards."  Chronic.  Neubrig.  ap.  Scr. 
R.  Fr.  xiii.  93.  VVe  know,  however,  that  William  would 
not  endure  leflections  on  the  baseness  of  his  birth  by  the 
uiuttier's  side.  Laying  siege  to  a  certain  place,  the  besieged 
insulted  him  by  beating  skins,  and  crying  out — "The  hide, 
the  hide !"  (His  mother  was  a  tanner's  daughter.)  He  had 
the  feet  and  hands  of  thirty-two  of  them  cut  off. 


side.  Duke  Robert  had  had  him,  by  chance 
by  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  of  Falaise.  He 
was  not  ashamed  of  his  birth,  and  drew  round 
him  his  mother's  other  sons.  At  first,  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  bringing  his  barons,  who  de- 
spised him,  to  their  allegiance ;  but  he  succeeded. 
He  was  a  large,  bald-headed  man,*  very  brave, 
very  greedy,  and  very  saige,  (sage,)  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  time,  that  is,  dreadfully 
treacherous.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had 
poisoned  his  guardian,  the  duke  of  Brittany ; 
and  a  count,  who  disputed  Maine  with  him,  had 
fallen  dead  on  rising  from  a  dinner  given  in 
token  of  reconcilement,  and  William  at  once 
laid  hand  on  the  province.!  He  had  no  trouble 
from  Anjou  and  Brittany,  as  they  were  convulsed 
by  civil  wars  ;  and  he  contrived  to  put  an  end 
to  the  constant  feud  between  Flanders  and 
Normandy,  by  marrying  his  cousin  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Flanders.  This  al- 
liance was  his  stronghold ;  and,  consequently, 
he  burst  out  into  a  violent  rage  when  he  heard 
that  the  famous  theologian  and  legist,  Lanfranc, 
who  taught  in  the  monastic  school  of  Bee,  de- 
nounced his  marriage  as  being  with  one  too 
near  of  kin,  and  he  issued  orders  to  burn  the 
farm  from  which  the  monks  drew  their  subsist- 
ence, and  for  the  banishment  of  Lanfranc. 
The  Italian  was  not  alarmed  ;  but,  like  a  shrewd 
man,  instead  of  taking  to  flight,  repaired  straight 
to  the  duke.  He  was  mounted  on  a  sorry, 
lame  horse ;  and  he  addressed  the  duke  by 
saying,  "  If  you  wish  me  to  leave  Normandy, 
give  me  another  steed. "J  William  saw  the  ad- 
vantage to  which  he  might  turn  this  man,  and 
sent  him  at  once  to  Rome  with  a  commission,  to 
render  the  pope  propitious  to  the  very  marriage 
against  which  he  had  preached.  Lanfranc 
succeeded ;  and  William  and  Matilda  were  ab- 
solved for  the  founding  those  two  magnificent 
abbeys,  which  still  adorn  Caen. 

The  friendship  of  William,  indeed,  was  pre- 
cious to  the  Roman  church,  already  governed 
by  Hildebrand,  who  was  soon  to  be  Gregory 
VII.  Their  projects  agreed.  In  front  of  the 
Normans,  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  was 
another  Sicily  to  be  conquered, §  and  which, 
though  not  in  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  was  no 
less  hateful  to  the  holy  see.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
at  first  submissive  to  the  popes,  and  therefore 

*  Will.  Malms.  1.  iii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  190.  "He  was  a 
just  height,  immensely  fat,  of  fierce  countenance,  his  fore- 
head bald,  with  very  strong  anus,  and  of  great  dignity 
whether  sitting  or  standing,  notwithstanding  the  too  great 
protuberance  of  his  belly." 

t  Order.  Vital,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  232. 

j  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  sec.  vi.  pars  2".  p.  635. 

§  England  had  long  entertained  a  dread  of  Normandy.  In 
1003,  Ethelred  had  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Normans. 
When  his  men  returned,  he  asked  whether  they  had  brought 
the  duke  of  Normandy  along  with  them.  "  We  have  not 
seen  the  duke,"  was  their  reply,  "  but  we  have  fought,  tc 
our  loss,  with  the  terrible  population  of  one  county  alone 
We  not  only  found  there  valiant  warriors,  but  warlike 
women,  who,  with  their  pitchers,  break  the  heads  of  the 
stoutest  enemies.  On  this,  the  king,  recognising  his  folly 
blushed,  full  of  grief."  Will.  Gemetic.  1.  v.  c.  4,  ap.  Scr.  R 
Fr.  x.  186.— In  the  year  1034,  king  Canute,  through  fear  of 
Robert  of  Normandy,  offered  to  give  up  half  of  England  U 
Ethelred's  sons.  Id.  1.  v  c.  12 :  ibid.  xi.  37. 
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sel  up  by  them  against  the  independent  church 
of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  soon  acquired  that 
spirit  of  opposition  which  was,  it  seems,  neces- 
sary and  fated  in  England  ;  but  it  was  not  a 
philosophical  opposition,  such  as  thai  of  the 
old  Irish  church  in  the  times  of  St.  Columbanus 
ar.d  John  Erigena.  The  Saxon  church  seems 
lo  have  been,  like  the  people,  gross  and  bar- 
barous.* For  ages  the  island  had  been  the 
scene  of  constant  invasions.  All  the  people 
of  the  North,  Celts,  Saxons,  and  Danes  seem 
to  have  rendezvoused  there,  as  those  of  the 
South  did  in  Sicily.  The  Danes  had  ruled  it 
for  fifty  years,  living  at  will  upon  the  Saxons — 
the  bravest  of  whom  had  fled  into  the  forests 
and  become  wolf-heads,  as  such  outlaws  were 
called.  Disputes  among  the  conquerors  had 
enabled  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  son  of  a 
Saxon  king  and  of  a  Norman  woman,  and 
brought  up  in  Normandy,  to  return  and  take 
possession  of  the  throne.  This  good  man,  who 
was  made  a  saint  for  having  lived  with  his  wife 
as  with  a  sister,  was  impotent  for  good  or  for 
ill.  But  the  people  have  loved  him  for  his 
good  wishes,  and  have  mourned  in  him  their 
last  national  sovereign,  just  as  Brittany  has  re- 
membered Anne  de  Bretagne,  and  Provence, 
king  Rene.  His  reign  was  but  a  short  inter- 
lude between  the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions. 
Friendly  to  the  more  civilized  Normans,  amongst 

*  "The  Anglo-Saxons,"  says  William  of  Malmsbury, 
"had,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  neglected 
the  study  of  letters  and  of  religion.  The  priests  were  con- 
tent with  a  hurried  education,  could  scarcely  stammer  out 
the  words  of  the  sacraments,  and  were  all  astonished  if  any 
one  of  them  were  acquainted  with  grammar.  They  all  drank 
together ;  and  this  was  the  study  to  which  they  vowed  their 
days  and  nights.  They  consumed  their  revenues  in  the 
joys  of  the  table,  in  small,  wretched  houses;  very  different 
from  the  French  and  the  Normans,  who,  dwelling  in  vast  and 
superb  buildings,  go  to  very  little  expense  in  living.  Hence, 
they  had  all  the  vices  which  attend  drunkenness,  and  which 
enervate  men's  hearts.  And  thus,  after  having  fought 
William  wl:h  more  rashness  and  blind  fury  than  military 
skill,  they  were  easily  conquered  by  a  single  battle,  and 
they  and  their  country  submitted  to  a  hard  slavery. — At  this 
]«riod,  the  dress  of  the  English  fell  to  the  middle  of  the 
knee.  They  wore  their  hair  short,  their  beard  shaven, 
golden  bracelets  on  their  arms,  and  their  complexion  height- 
ened by  paint  and  colored  pigments.  They  were  gluttonous 
to  corpulence,  and  drunken  to  brutishness.  They  inoculated 
their  conquerors  with  these  two  vices:  in  other  respects, 
they  adopted  the  customs  of  the  Normans.  On  their  side 
the  Normans  were,  and  are  still,"  (in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  period  at  which  William  of  Malmsbury 
wrote.)  "  careful  in  dress,  even  to  fastidiousness ,  delicate  in 
their  food,  though  temperate;  accustomed  to  warfare,  and 
unable  to  live  without  it :  though  impetuous  in  attack,  they 
Know  how  to  make  u*e  of  stratagem  and  corruption  when 
force  is  powerless.  As  I  have  said,  they  build  fine  buildings, 
and  lay  out  little  on  their  table.  They  are  envious  of  their 
equals,  would  wish  to  outvie  their  superiors,  and  while 
despoiling  their  inferiors,  will  protect  them  against  stran- 
gers. Faithful  to  their  lords;  yet  the  least  offence  will 
make  them  unfaithful.  They  can  weigh  perfidy  against 
fortune,  and  sell  their  oath.  Lastly,  they  are  of  all  people 
the  most  susceptible  of  friendly  sentiments :  they  will  honor 
stringers  equally  with  their  own  countrymen,  and  do  not 
disdain  to  intermarr'  with  their  subjects."  Willelm. 
Malmesburiensis  de  Cestis  Regum  Anglorum,  1.  iii.  ap.  Scr. 
R.  Fr.  xi  185.— Matth.  Paris,  (ed.  1644.)  p.  4.  "  The  Saxon 
nobles  ....  did  not  repair  to  church  in  the  morning,  ac- 
cording to  Christian  use,  but  loitering  in  their  couches  and 
their  wives'  embraces,  they  were  content  with  hastily 
snatching  a  word  of  the  solemn  rites  of  matins  and  of 
jiass."— Order.  Vital.  1.  iv.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  242  "The 
Nomans  found  the  Angles  boorish,  and  almost  without  Unc- 
we  of  letters  " 


whom  he  had  passed  his  happiest  years,  he 
vainly  strove  to  escape  from  the  protectorship 
of  a  powerful  Saxon  chief,  named  Godwin, 
who  had  expelled  the  Danes  and  restored  him 
to  the  throne,  but  who  in  reality  reigned  him- 
self, and  who  possessed  eitlier  of  his  own  or  by 
his  sons  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey, 
Hereford,  and  Oxford,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
of  the  South  of  England.*  Godwin  was  ac- 
cused of  having  formerly  invited  Alfred,  Ed- 
ward's brother,  and  of  having  betrayed  him  to 
the  Danes.  This  powerful  family  cared  neither 
for  the  king  nor  the  law  ;  for  Sweyn,  one  of  God- 
win's sons,  having  slain  his  cousin  Beorn,  the 
poor  king  Edward  had  been  unable  to  avenge 
his  murder.f  The  Normans  whom  he  opposed 
to  Godwin  were  forcibly  driven  from  the 
island  ;J  Godwin's  sons  became  the  masters, 
and  one  of  them  named  Harold,  who  was,  in- 
deed, endowed  with  great  qualities,  acquired  so 
much  power  over  the  weak  monarch,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  name  him  his  successor. 

The  Normans,  who  made  sure  of  reigning 
after  Edward,  persevered  with  their  customary 
tenaciousness  of  purpose.  They  asserted  that 
he  had  named  William  his  successor.  Harold 
contended  that  his  title  was  better  founded,  that 
Edward  had  named  him  on  his  death-bed,  and 
that  in  England  bequests  made  at  the  last  mo- 
ment held  good.fy  William,  however,  averred 
that  he  was  prepared  to  plead  either  by  the 
Norman  or  the  English  law  ;||  and,  by  a  singular 
chance,  he  had  acquired  a  right  over  England 
and  over  Harold,  its  new  king. 

Harold,  forced  by  a  storm  on  the  lands  of 
the  count  of  Ponthieu,  William's  vassal,  was 
by  him  given  up  to  his  suzerain.  He  pretended 
that  he  had  left  England  to  require  from  the 
duke  of  Normandy  his  brother  and  his  nephew, 
whom  the  duke  retained  as  hostages.  William 
treated  him  well,  but  did  not  let  him  go  so 
easily.  He  dubbed  him  knight,  and  Harold 
thus  became  his  son  at  arms.  Next,  he  made 
him  swear  on  certain  holy  relics  that  he  would 
assist  him  to  conquer  England^  after  Edward's 

*  Thierry,  Conq.  de  1'Angleterre,  &c.  1826,  t.  i.  p.  223. 

t  See  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  405,  406. 

t  Guill.  Malmesb.  xi.  p.  174.  Godwinus  tantum  brevt 
valnit,  ut  Normannos  omnes  ignominiiu  notatos  ab  Anglia 
efiugaret. 

J  Guill.  Pictav.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  94. 
Id.  ibid.  95. 

IT  Id.  ibid.  87.    Heraldus  ei  fidelitatem  sancto  ritu  Chris 

tianorum  juravit Se  in  curia  Edwardi.  quamdiu  su 

peresset,  duels  Guillelmi  vicarium  fore ;  enisurum  .  .  .  .  ut 
Anglica  monarchia  post  Edwardi  decessum  in  ejus  manu 
confirmaretur.  "  He  swore,  too,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  to 
put  Dover  castle  in  William's  hands  on  Edward's  death  " 
See,  also,  Guill.  Malmesb.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  176. — "Ac 
cording  to  some,"  says  Wace,  "  king  Edward  dissuaded 
Harold  from  this  voyage,  telling  him  that  William  hated 
him,  and  would  play  him  some  trick."  Roman  de  Rou,  ap. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  223.  See,  too,  Eadmer.  ibid.  ji.  192  — 
According  to  others,  he  sent  him  to  ratify  to  the  duke  his 
promise  of  leaving  him  the  throne  of  England — 
"  N'en  sai  mie  voire  ocoison, 

Mais  1'un  et  1'autre  escrit  trovons. 

(I  know  not  which  to  yield  credit  to,  but  we  nnd  written 
both  one  and  the  other  report.) 

Guillaume  de  Jnmieges,  (ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  49.)  Ingulf  tie 
Croyland,  (ibid.  154,)  Orderic  Vital,  (ibid.  234,)  the  Chronicle 
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death.  Harold  was  likewise  to  marry  Wil- 
.iam's  daughter,  and  to  give  his  own  sister  to  a 
Norman  count.  The  better  to  confirm  this 
promise  of  dependence  and  of  vassalage,  Wil- 
liam took  him  with  him  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Bretons.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  Niebelungen, 
Siegfried  becomes  king  Gunther's  vassal  by 
fighting  for  him.*  According  to  the  notions 
of  the  middle  age,  Harold  had  become  Wil- 
liam's man. 

When,  on  Edward's  death,  Harold  was  qui- 
etly seating  himself  in  his  new  throne,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Normandy  who  addressed 
him  as  follows  :  "  William,  duke  of  the  Nor- 
mans, reminds  thee  of  the  oath  which  thou  hast 
sworn  with  thy  mouth  and  with  thy  hand  on  true 
and  holy  reliquaries."!  Harold  replied  that  his 
oath  had  not  been  freely  given,  and  that  he  had 
promised  what  was  not  his,  since  the  crown  be- 
longed to  the  people.  As  for  my  sister,  he  said, 
she  died  this  year  ;  does  your  duke  wish  me  to 
send  him  her  body  1  William  answered  in  a 
gentle  and  friendly  tone,|  by  begging  the  king 
to  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions  at  least  of  his 
oath,  and  to  take  his  sister  to  wife.  But  Har- 
old married  another.  William  then  swore  that 
within  a  year  he  would  cross  over  to  enforce 
the  whole  of  his  debt,  and  would  pursue  the 
perjurer  even  there  where  he  should  esteem  his 
footing  surest  and  safest. fy 

Before  resorting  to  arms,  however,  the  Nor- 
man declared  that  he  would  defer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pope, ||  and  his  claim  on  England 
was  formally  pleaded  before  the  conclave  of  the 
Lateran.  Four  proofs  were  submitted  of  wrong 
done — the  murder  of  Alfred,  who  had  been  be- 
trayed by  Godwin ;  the  expulsion  of  a  Norman, 
nominated  by  Edward  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  in  favor  of  a  Saxon  ;  Harold's  oath ; 
and  Edward's  alleged  promise  to  William  of 
leaving  him  the  crown.  The  Norman  envoys 
appeared  before  the  pope  ;  Harold  neither  ap- 
peared nor  sent  any  representative.  Judgment 
went  by  default,  and  England  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  Norman's  ;  a  bold  decision,  which  was 
due  to  Hildebrand's  prompting,  and  was  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  cardinals.  The 
.'iploma  conveying  the  country  to  him  was  sent 
to  William  together  with  a  consecrated  banner, 
and  one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs. 

of  Normandy,  (xiii.  222,)  &.C.,  affirm  that  Edward  had  desig- 
nated Willisim  his  successor.  Eadmer  even  does  not  deny 
it,  (xi.  192.)— On  his  death-bed,  Edward,  importuned  by 
Harold's  friends,  retracted  his  promise.  (Roger  de  Hoved. 
a  p.  Scr.  R.  FT.  xi.  312.  Roman  de  Rou,  and  the  Norman 
Chronicle,  xiii.  224.) 

*  Gunther's  wife  reminds  Singfried's  of  this,  in  order  to 
humble  her. 

t  Chronique  de  Normandie,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  229. 
Sire,  je  suis  message  de  Guillatime  le  due  de  Northmandie, 
qui  m'envoie  devers  vous,  et  vous  fait  savoir  que  vous  ayez 
memoire  du  serment  que  vous  lui  feistes  en  Northmandie 
publiquement,  et  sur  tant  de  bons  saintuaires. 

t  Eadmer,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xl.  ]93.— Iterum  ei  arnica  fami- 
liaritnte  mandavlt. 

§  Guill.  Malmesb.  1.  iii.  Se  illuc  iturum,  quo  EaroMus 
tutiores  se  pedes  habere  putaret. 

||  "  As  to  Harold,  he  gave  himself  no  concern  about  the 
pope's  judgment  "— Judicium  papa?  parvipendens. — Ingulf. 
MX  Scr.  R.  Fr  154  Guill.  Malmesb.  1.  iii. 


INVASION    OF     ENGLAND. 

As  the  invasion  thus  assumed  the  character 
of  a  crusade,  a  crowd  of  men  at  arms  flocked 
to  William  from  every  part  of  Europe  ;  from 
Flanders,  from  the  Rhine,  from  Burgundy, 
Piedmont,  and  Aquitaine.  The  Normans,  on 
the  contrary,  showed  no  alacrity  to  assist  then 
lord  in  a  hazardous  enterprise,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, might  end  in  making  their  country  a 
province  of  England.  Besides,  Normandy  was 
threatened  by  Conan,  the  young  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, who  had  hurled  at  William  a  most  insult- 
ing defiance.  All  Brittany  had  put  itself  in 
motion  for  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  while  the 
latter  was  about  to  depart  to  conquer  England. 
Conan  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Normandy  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  young,  full  of 
confidence,  and  sounding  his  horn  in  challenge 
to  the  enemy.  But  in  the  very  act  of  giving  it 
voice,  his  strength  gradually  failed  him  and  the 
reins  slipped  from  his  hand — the  horn  was  poi- 
soned. His  death  happened  opportunely  for 
William,  and  not  only  relieved  him  from  serious 
embarrassment,  but  numbers  of  the  Bretons 
went  over  to  him  instead  of  attacking  him,  and 
followed  him  to  England. 

From  this  moment  William's  success  seemed 
assured.  The  Saxons  were  divided  ;  and  Har- 
old's own  brother  summoned  the  Normans,  and 
then  the  Danes,  who  attacked  England  on  the 
north,  while  William  invaded  it  on  the  south. 
The  heady  attack  of  the  Danes  was  easily  re- 
pulsed by  Harold,  who  cut  them  in  pieces. 
William's  attack  was  more  deliberate  ;  he  had 
to  wait  long  for  a  wind  ;  but  England  could  not 
escape  him.  The  Normans  enjoyed  a  vast  ad- 
vantage in  the  superiority  of  their  arms  and  dis- 
cipline, for  whereas  the  Saxpns  fought  on  foot 
with  short  axes,  the  Normans  were  well  mount- 
ed and  used  long  lances.*  For  a  considerable 
time  William  had  been  purchasing  the  finest 
horses  of  Spain,  Gascony,  and  Auvergne  ;f  and 
this,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  our 
strong  and  beautiful  breed  of  Norman  horses. 
The  Saxons  built  no  castles,!  and  so  in  losing 
a  battle,  they  lost  all,  for  they  had  no  place  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  the  chances  were  that  they 
would  lose  the  battle,  fighting  in  a  level  country 
against  an  excellent  cavalry.  England's  only 
defence  was  her  fleet ;  but  Harold's  was  so  badly 
provisioned,  that  after  a  short  cruise  in  the 
channel  it  was  obliged  to  put  in  to  victual. § 

William,  on  landing  at  Hastings,  met  with  no 
more  army  than  he  had  fleet.  Harold  was  at 
the  time  at  the  other  end  of  England,  busied  in 
repulsing  the  Danes.  At  last  he  returned  with 
victorious  troops,  but  fatigued,  lessened  in  num- 
bers, and  discontented,  it  is  said,  with  the  parsi- 
mony with  which  he  had  divided  the  booty.  He 
was  wounded,  too.  Still,  however,  the  Norman 

*  See  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
t  Guill.  Pictav.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  181. 
j  Ord.  Vit.  ibid.  xi.  240.    Munitiones,  qnas  (,'alli  castelU 
nuncupant.  Anglicis  provinciis,  paucissima:  fuerant. 
§  Victu  deficiente.    Roger  de  Hoveden,  ibid.  xi.  312. 
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Death  of  Harold. 
Foundation  of  Battle  Abbey. 
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made  no  haste  ;  but  dispatched  a  monk  to  tell 
the  Saxon  that  he  would  he  content  to  divide 
the  kingdom  with  him.  "  If  he  obstinately  re- 
fuse my  offer,"  added  William,  "  you  will  tell 
him  before  his  followers,  that  he  is  perjured  and 
a  liar,  that  he  and  all  who  support  him  are  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope's  own  mouth,  and 
that  I  can  show  the  bull."*  This  message  had 
its  effect.  The  Saxons  began  to  doubt  the  good- 
ness of  their  cause  ;  and  Harold's  own  brothers 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  not  to  fight  in  per- 
son, since,  after  all,  was  their  argument,  he  had 
sworn,  f 

The  Normans  passed  the  night  devoutly  con- 
fessing themselves ;  while  the  Saxons  drank, 
indulged  in  loud  and  tumultuous  festivity,  and 
sang  their  national  songs.  In  the  morning,  the 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  William's  brother,  celebrated 
mass,  and  gave  his  benediction  to  the  troops, 
armed  with  a  hauberk  under  his  rochet.  Wil- 
liam himself  wore  hung  from  his  neck  the  most 
sacred  of  the  relics  on  which  Harold  had  sworn, 
and  the  standard  blessed  by  the  pope  was  borne 
before  him. 

At  first,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  intrenched  behind 
palisades,  remained  immoveable  and  impassible 
under  the  discharges  of  William's  archers,  and 
although  Harold  fell  struck  to  the  brain  by  an 
arrow  which  entered  his  eye,  the  Normans  had 
the  worst.  A  panic  seized  them,  for  there  was 
a  rumor  that  the  duke  was  slain  ;  and,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  the  battle  he  had  three  horses 
killed  under  him  ;J  but  he  showed  himself, 
stopped  the  fliers,  and  led  them  back  to  the  fight, 
tt  was  precisely  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
Saxons,  which  ruined  them.  They  came  down 
to  the  plain,  and  the  Norman  cavalry  gained  the 
upper  hand.  The  lances  bore  down  the  axes. 
The  palisades  were  forced  ;  and  all  were  put  to 
the  sword,  or  compelled  to  flight.  (A.  D.  1066.) 

To  fulfil  the  vow  which  he  had  made  to  St. 
Martin,  the  patron  saint  of  the  soldier  of  Gaul, 
William  built  a  fair  and  rich  abbey — Battle  Ab- 
bey— on  the  hill  on  which  primeval  England  had 
fallen  with  the  last  Saxon  king.  The  names  of 
the  conquerors  we  3  read  not  long  since  there 
engraved  on  tablets — constituting  the  golden 
book  of  the  English  nobility.  Harold  was  bu- 
ried by  the  monks  on  this  hill,  in  face  of  the  sea. 
"He  guarded  the  coast,"  said  William;  "he 
may  guard  it  still."§ 

The  Norman  began  by  bearing  his  honors 
meekly,  and  by  showing  some  consideration  for 
the  conquered.  He  degraded  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  had  struck  Harold's  dead  body||  with 
his  sword  ;  took  the  title  of  king  of  the  English; 

*  Chronique  <Ie  IS'ormandie,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  231. 

t  William,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion by  single  combat.  Proponebat  Willelmus  ....  soli 
rein  gladiis  ventilarent.  Matth.  Paris,  p.  2,  col.  2,  ed.  1644. 

t  Ord.  Vit.  a  p.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  236.  Tres  equi  sub  eo 
ronfossi  ceciderunt. — Guill.  Pictav.  ibid.  98.  Guill.  Malmesb. 
ibid.  184. 

S  Lingard's  England,  vol.  1.  p.  452. 

,|  Matth.  Paris,  p.  3.  Jucentis  femur  regis  gladio  prcpei- 
fit  .  .  .  .  militia  pubus.  .  .  . — Alberic.  Tr.  Font.  ap.  Scr. 
*  Fr.  li  361. 


promised  to  observe  the  good  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  attached  London  to  him,  and 
confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  men  of  Kent, 
This  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  English  coun- 
ties, (the  Kentish  men  had  a  claim  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  forming  ^ie  vanguard  of  the 
English  army,)  and  the  one  in  which  the  old 
Celtic  liberties  were  best  preserved.  When 
Lanfranc,  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
claimed  exemption  for  the  men  of  Kent,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  privileges,  from  the  tyrannous  ex- 
actions of  William's  brother,  he  was  favorably 
listened  to  by  the  king.  The  conqueror  evet 
attempted  to  learn  English,*  that  he  might  th» 
better  administer  justice  to  his  new  subjects . 
for  he  piqued  himself  on  his  judicial  impartiality, 
which  he  exemplified  by  deposing  his  unclt 
(Malger,  archbishop  of  Rouen)  from  his  see,  01- 
account  of  the  immorality  of  his  conduct. 
Nevertheless,  he  built  numerous  forts,  and  tool) 
possession  of  all  the  strong  places. 

Perhaps  William  would  have  asked  no  better 
than  to  treat  the  conquered  leniently.  It  was 
to  his  interest.  He  would  only  have  been  the 
more  absolute  for  it  in  Normandy.  But  this 
was  not  the  mark  of  the  numerous  followers  to 
whom  he  had  promised  the  spoil,  and  who  were 
expecting  it.  They  had  not  fought  at  Hastings 
to  enable  William  to  come  to  an  amicable  un- 
derstanding with  the  Saxons.  He  withdrew  to 
Normandy,  where  he  remained  several  years, 
no  doubt  to  elude  and  defer  the  execution  of  his 
promises,  until  the  strangers  who  had  followed 
his  fortunes  should  become  disgusted  and  retire 
to  their  several  countries.  But  an  alarming  re- 
volt broke  out  in  his  absence.  The  Saxons 
could  not  believe  that  they  had  been  irretriev- 
ably conquered  in  one  battle.  Thus  William 
stood  in  need  of  the  services  of  his  men  at  arms, 
and  this  time  a  division  of  the  spoil  was  a  thing 
of  necessity.  England  was  measured  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  accurately  described. 
William  created  sixty  thousand  knights'  fees  at 
the  cost  of  the  Saxons,  and  inscribed  their  spe- 
cification in  the  black  book  of  the  conquest — 
Domesday  Book — the  book  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Then  began  those  frightful  scenes  of 
spoliation,  which  have  been  given  to  us  in  so 
lively  and  dramatic  a  history. f  Yet  must  we 

*  Ord.  Vital,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  243.  Anglicam  locutio- 
nem  plerumque  sategit  ediscere.  The  writer  adds—"  But 
his  busy  life  hindered  him  from  acquiring  it." — He  set  out 
by  severely  repressing  the  licentiousness  of  his  mercenaries. 
Guill.  Pictav.  ibid.  101.  "The  women  were  safe  from  vio- 
lence, and  even  the  common  dissolutenesr  of  the  camp  was 
forbidden.  He  did  not  allow  the  soldiery  to  frequent  the 
suttlers  too  much  ....  he  prohibited  all  jangling,  bloody 
strife,  and  plunder  ....  he  ordered  the  ports  Hnd  all  roads 
to  be  opened  to  merchants,  and  no  injury  to  be  done  them." 
The  conscientious  Orderic  Vital  has  copied  this  passage  of 
William's  panegyrist.  Ibid.  238. — "  The  weak  and  unarmed," 
says  William  of  Poitiers,  "  went  about  singing  on  his  horse 
wherever  he  liked,  without  trembling  at  the  sight  of  squad- 
rons of  horsemen." — "  A  girl,  covered  with  gold,"  says  Hun- 
tingdon, "might  have  walked  over  the  whole  kingdom 
without  injury."— Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  211.  At  a  later  period  the 
resistance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  irritated  William,  and  pushed 
him  on  to  those  acts  of  violence  which  fill  all  the  chroni 
cles. 

t  Thierry's  Conqufite  de  1'Angleterre. 
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not  believe  that  all  was  taken  from  the  conquered. 
Many  of  them  preserved  estates,  and  this  in 
every  county.  We  find  set  down  to  one  Saxon 
alone  forty-one  manors  in  the  county  of  York.* 

The  judgment  formed  of  the  Conqueror  by 
the  Saxons  themselves  will  not  be  read  without 
interest. — 

"  If  any  one  wish  to  know  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  or  'what  worship  he  had,  or  of  how 
many  lands  he  were  the  lord,  we  will  describe 
him  as  we  have  known  him :  for  we  looked  on 
him,  and  some  while  lived  in  his  herd.  King 
William  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  very  rich, 
more  worshipful  and  strong  than  any  of  his  fore- 
gangers.  He  was  mild  to  good  men,  who  loved 
God  :  and  stark  beyond  all  bounds  to  those  who 
vvithsaid  his  will.  On  the  very  stede,  where 
God  gave  him  to  win  England,  he  reared  a  no- 
ble monastery,  and  set  monks  therein,  and  en- 
dowed it  well.  He  was  very  worshipful. 
Thrice  he  bore  his  king-helmet  every  year,  when 
he  was  in  England  ;  at  Easter  he  bore  it  at 
Winchester,  at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  and 
in  mid-winter  at  Glocester.  And  then  were 
with  him  all  the  rich  men  over  all  England  : 
archbishops  and  diocesan  bishops,  abbots  and 
earls,  thanes  and  knights.  Moreover  he  was  a 
very  stark  man,  and  very  savage :  so  that  no 
man  durst  do  any  thing  against  his  will.  He 
had  earls  in  his  bonds,  who  had  done  against  his 
will :  bishops  he  set  off  their  bishoprics,  abbots 
off  their  nbbotries,  and  thanes  in  prisons  :  and 
at  last  he  did  not  spare  his  own  brother  Odo. 
Him  he  set  in  prison.  Yet  among  other  things 
we  must  not  forget  the  good  frith  which  he  made 
in  this  land :  so  that  a  man  that  was  good  for 
aught,  might  travel  over  the  kingdom  with  his 
bosom  full  of  gold  without  molestation  ;  and  no 
man  durst  slay  another  man,  though  he  had  suf- 
fered never  so  mickle  evil  from  the  other.  He 
ruled  over  England  :  and  by  his  cunning  he  was 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  that  there  is 
not  a  hide  of  land  of  which  he  did  not  know 
both  who  had  it  and  what  was  its  worth :  and 
that  he  set  down  in  his  writings.  Wales  was 
under  his  weald,  and  therein  he  wrought  castles, 
and  he  wielded  the  Isle  of  Man  withal :  more- 
over he  subdued  Scotland  by  his  mickle  strength  : 
Normandy  was  his  by  kinn  ;  and  over  the  earl- 
dom called  Mans  he  ruled  :  and  if  he  might  have 
lived  yet  two  years,  he  would  have  won  Ireland 
by  the  fame  of  his  power,  and  without  any  ar- 
mament. Yet  truly  in  his  time,  men  had  mic- 
kle suffering  and  very  many  hardships.  Cas- 
tles he  caused  to  be  wrought  and  poor  men  to 
*»e  oppressed,  he  was  so  very  stark.  He  took 
t'rom  his  subjects  many  marks  of  gold  and  many 
hundred  pounds  of  silver :  and  that  he  took, 
some  by  right,  and  some  by  mickle  might,  for 
very  little  need.  He  had  fallen  into  avarice, 
and  greediness  he  loved  withal.  He  let  his 
lands  to  fine,  as  dear  as  he  could  :  then  came 
Borne  other  and  bade  more  than  the  first  had 

*  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  435,  first  ed. 


jiven,  and  the  king  let  it  to  him  who  bade  more. 
Then  came  a  third,  and  bid  yet  more,  and  the 
ting  let  it  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  bade 
the  most.  Nor  did  he  reck  how  sinfully  his 
reeves  got  money  of  poor  men,  or  how  many 
unlawful  things  they  did.  For  the  more  men 
talked  of  right  law,  the  more  they  did  against 
he  law.  He  also  set  many  deer-friths  :*  and 
le  made  laws  therewith,  that  whosoever  should 
slay  hart  or  hind,  him  man  should  blind.  As 

forbade  the  slaying  of  harts,  so  also  did  he 
of  boars.  So  much  he  loved  the  high-deer,  as 
f  he  had  been  their  father.  He  also  decreed 
about  hares,  that  they  should  go  free.  His  rich 
men  moaned,  and  the  poor  men  murmured  ;  but 
ic  was  so  hard,  that  he  recked  not  the  hatred 
of  them  all.  For  it  was  need  they  should  fol- 
ow  the  king's  will  withal,  if  they  wished  to 
ive,  or  to  have  lands,  or  goods,  or  his  favor. 
Alas !  that  any  man  should  be  so  moody,  and 
should  so  puff  up  himself,  and  think  himself 
above  all  other  men  ! — May  Almighty  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul,  and  grant  him  forgiveness 
of  his  sins. "I 

Whatever  the  evils  with  which  the  conquest 
may  have  been  attended,  its  result,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  of  immense  service  to  England  and  to 
mankind. J  For  the  first  time,  there  was  a 
government.  The  social  bond,  loose  and  float- 
ing in  France  and  Germany,  was  tightly  strung 
in  England.  The  barons,  few  in  number,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  whole  people  whom  they  op- 
pressed, were  obliged  to  serry  themselves 
around  the  king.  William  received  the  oath 
of  the  arrie re- vassals  as  well  as  that  of  the 
vassals. fy  Now  the  vassals  of  the  king  of 
France  did  ready  homage  to  him  ;  but  had  he 
gone  to  the  duke  of  Guyenne  or  the  count  of 
Flanders,  and  demanded  that  the  barons  and 
knights  dependent  on  either  should  do  him,  not 
them,  homage,  he  would  have  fared  very  dif- 
ferently. But  in  this  lay  the  germ  of  the 
whole ; — a  monarchy  which  depended  on  the 
homage  of  the  great  vassals  alone,  was  purely 
nominal.  Removed,  by  its  elevation  in  the 
political  hierarchy,  from  those  lower  ranks  in 
which  dwelt  the  true  strength  of  the  nation,  it 
remained  solitary  and  weak  at  the  top  of  the 
pyramid,  while  the  great  vassals,  placed  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  rested  firmly  upon  the 
powerful  base. 

The  Norman  barons  of  the  first  century, 
conscious  of  the  constant  jeopardy  of  their 
situation,  bore  with  strange  stretches  of  au- 
thority on  the  king's  part ;  intrusting  him — as 
the  depositary  of  the  common  interest  of  the 
conquest,  and  defender  of  its  vast  and  terrible 

*  Deer-friths  were  forests,  in  which  the  deer  were  lindei 
the  king's  protection  or  frith.. 

t  Chronic.  Saxon,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  51.  (The  foregoing 
version  is  from  Lingard.  vol.  ii.  p.  98-101.) 

}  So  think  Gibbon,  and  the  authors  of  the  Art  de  verifier 
les  Dates. 

$  Chron.  Saxon,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  51.  Omnes  prspdia 
tenentes,  quotquot  essent  note  melioris  per  totan.  Angliam, 
ejus  facti  sunt  vassalli,  ac  ei  fidelitatis  juramenta  prestile- 
runt 
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injustice, — with  full  means  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  the  guardian  of  all 
nohle  minors ;  and  married  noble  heiresses  to 
whomsoever  he  chose.  These  wardships  and 
marriages  he  turned  equally  to  account,  con- 
suming the  property  of  the  infants  under  his 
wardship,  and  deriving  a  revenue  from  those 
desirous  of  rich  wives,  and  from  those  females 
who  refused  to  marry  as  he  recommended.* 
Feudal  rights  of  the  kind  existed  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  under  a  very  different  form.  The 
king  of  France  could  object  to  a  marriage  in- 
jurious to  his  interests,  but  not  force  a  husband 
on  his  vassal's  daughter ;  he  was  the  guardian  of 
minors,  but  only  after  the  law  of  the  feudal 
hierarchy,  the  wardship  of  arriere-vassals  being 
his  vassals'  right  and  profit,  and  not  his. 

Independently  of  the  Danegelt,  which  was 
levied  on  all,  under  pretext  of  providing  for 
defence  against  the  Danes,  and  independently 
:«f  the  taillage  exacted  of  the  conquered,  and 
~A  those  who  were  not  noble,  the  king  of  Eng- 
.and  drew  a  tax  from  the  nobles  themselves, 
ander  the  honorable  name  of  escuage ;  which 
;vas  a  dispensation  from  military  service. 
Worn  out  by  constant  summonses  to  the  field, 
the  barons  preferred  disbursing  their  money  to 
following  their  adventurous  sovereign  in  his 
numerous  enterprises  ;  and  he  gained  in  power 
by  the  exchange.  He  purchased,  instead  of 
the  capricious  and  uncertain  service  of  the  bar- 
ons, that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  Gascons,  Bra- 
bancons,  Gauls,  and  others ;  and  men  of  this 
stamp  depending  completely  on  the  monarch, 
constituted  his  strength  against  the  aristocracy  ; 
which  thus  paid  for  the  bit  and  bridle  that  he 
j-;i  into  its  mouth. 

In  this  manner  was  the  kingly  power  built 
np,  and  by  its  side  the  Church  ;  a  powerful 
and  politic  Church,  like  that  founded  by  Char- 
Jemagne  in  Saxony,  in  order  to  tame  down  the 
ancient  Saxons.  Nowhere  did  the  clergy 
take  so  large  a  share  of  things  temporal;  and 
even  now,  the  revenue  of  the  Anglican  Church 
exceeds  the  collective  revenues  of  all  other 
churches  in  the  world. f  The  centre  of  this 
Church  was  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  a  sort  of  patriarch  or  pope,  who  did  not  al- 
ways regard  the  orders  of  him  of  Rome,  and 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  often  interposed  be- 
tween the  king  and  people,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  the  advantage  of  the  conquered — of  the 
Saxons. |  "Archbishop  Lanfranc,  William's 
counsellor  and  confessor,  encouraged  and  armed 


*  The  bishop  of  Winchester  paid  a  tun  of  good  wine, 
for  not  reminding  the  king  (John)  to  give  a  girdle  to  the 
countess  of  Albemarlc  ;  and  U-bert  de  Vaux  five  best  pal- 
freys that  the  same  king  might  Vild  his  peace  about  Henry 
Finel's  wife.  Another  paid  four  marks,  for  leave  to  eat, 
(pro  licentia  comedcndi.)  Hallam,  Earope  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

According  to  an  English  journal,  quoted  by  the  Temps 
or  Nov.  8,  1831.  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England 
amount  to  236,439,125  francs ;  that  of  the  Christian  clergy 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  224,975,000  francs. 

t  See  further  on,  Lanfranc,  St.  Anselm,  Thomas  a  Docket, 
Stephen  Langton,  &c 


by  the  favor  of  the  pope  and  that  of  the  king, 
attacked  and  broke  down  the  power  of  the  pre- 
lates and  nobles,  who  were  rebellious  to  the 
royal  authority."*  It  was  he  who  governed 
England  when  William  went  over  to  the  con- 
tinent. 

So  strongly  organized  a  monarchy  and  a 
church  as  the  Anglo-Norman,  held  out  an  im- 
pressive example  to  the  world ;  whose  kings 
envied  the  omnipotence  of  the  English  sover- 
eigns, whilst  their  people  desired  the  regular, 
though  tyrannical,  government,  which  prevailed 
in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  true,  the  conquered  paid  dearly  for  this 
order  and  organization  ;  but,  at  last,  the  deser- 
tion of  the  country  peopled  the  towns,f  and 
their  strong  and  compact  population  prepared  a 
new  destiny  for  Engand.  In  order  to  confine 
the  feudal  jurisdictions^  William  had  kept  up 
the  Saxon  tribunals  of  the  county  and  hundred; 
and  they  were  likewise  narrowed  and  overrid 
by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king's  court. 
Thus  England,  enclosed  in  an  iron  frame,  be- 
gan to  know  public  order ;  an  order  which 
gave  development  to  prodigious  social  strength. 
In  the  two  centuries  succeeding  the  conquest, 
notwithstanding  numerous  calamities,  there 
were  reared  those  marvellous  monuments, 
which  the  combined  power  of  the  present  time 
could  hardly  equal.  The  low  and  sombre  Saxon 
churches  rose  in  bold  spires  and  majestic  tow 
ers ;  and  if  literature  were  prevented  from 
taking  an  upward  flight  by  difference  of  races 
and  tongues,  art,  at  least,  began.  It  is  by 
these  monuments,  and  the  social  strength  which 
they  reveal,  that  we  must  form  our  judgment 
of  the  conquest,  and  not  by  the  temporary  dis- 
tresses brought  in  its  train.  The  Conquest 
was  the  complement  of  England,  and  the  point 
from  which  she  started  ;  and  it  is  this  which 
constitutes  its  perfect  justification. 

Although  the  Normans  were  far  from  yield- 
ing all  the  church  of  Rome  had  promised  her- 
self, in  the  event  of  their  success,  she,  never- 
theless, was  a  large  gainer.  The  Normans  of 
Naples,  from  the  beginning,  and  those  of  Eng 
land  in  Henry  the  Second's  time,  and  that  of 
John,  acknowledged  themselves  feudatories  of 
the  holy  see.  The  Italian  Normans  often  kept 
in  check  the  emperors,  both  of  the  east  and 
west,  as  regarded  her ;  whilst  the  English 
Normans,  formidable  vassals  to  the  king  of 
France,  long  constrained  him  to  submit  unre- 
servedly to  the  popes.  At  this  very  period, 
too,  the  Capetians  of  Burgundy  were  aiding  the 
victories  of  the  Cid,  gaining  by  marriage  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  and  founding  that  of  Por- 
tugal, (A.  D.  1094  or  1095.)  The  Church  was 
triumphant  in  every  part  of  Europe,  through 

*  Matth.  Paris,  Libro  de  Abbat.  S.  Albani,  p.  29,  et  ap. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  52. 

t  In  the  early  times  of  the  conquest,  the  population  of 
the  towns  fell  off  rapidly.  Hallam,  Europe  in  the  MiddU 
Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

J  Id.  ibid.  p.  434.  The  references  to  Hallam  are  uniform!  i 
to  the  edition  in  three  volumes. 
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she  sword  of  Frenchmen  ;  who  in  Sicily  and  in 
Spain,  in  England  and  in  the  Greek  empire, 
had  begun  or  ended  the  crusade  against  the 
enemies  of  the  pope  and  of  the  faith. 

Nevertheless,  these  several  enterprises  had 
been  undertaken  too  independently  of  each 
other,  and  on  too  selfish  and  interested  grounds, 
to  accomplish  the  grand  aim  of  Gregory  VII. 
and  his  successors — the  unity  of  Europe  under 
the  pope,  and  the  abasement  of  the  two  empires. 
It  was  essential  to  the  realization  of  this  grand 
aim  of  unity  that  the  church  should  work  visibly 
to  effect  it.  and  should  summon  Christianity  to 
her  aid.  Amidst  the  differences  which  pre- 
vailed in  it,  the  world  of  the  eleventh  century 
had  yet  one  common  principle  of  life — religion  ; 
and  one  common  form  of  life,  the  feudal  and 
warlike.  Its  unity  could  be  effected  by  a  re- 
ligious war  alone  :  it  could  only  forget  the 
differences  of  race  and  of  political  interests  by 
which  it  was  distracted,  by  being  brought  in 
l>iesence  of  a  general  and  a  greater  difference  ; 
eo  great,  that  every  other  should  disappear  in 
the  comparison.  Europe  could  only  believe 
herself  one,  and  become  so,  by  seeing  herself 
face  to  face  with  Asia.  To  this  end  the  popes 
had  directed  their  labors'  from  the  year  1000. 
A  French  pope,  Gerbert — Sylvester  II. — had 
addressed  all  Christian  princes  in  the  name  of 
Jerusalem.  Gregory  VII.  had  eagerly  de- 
sired to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  fifty  thou- 
sand knights  in  order  to  deliver  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. This  glory  was  reserved  for  Urban  II., 
a  Frenchman  as  well  as  Gerbert.  Germany 
had  her  crusade  in  Italy  ;  and  Spain  her  own, 
at  home.  The  holy  war  of  Jerusalem,  decided 
upon  in  France,  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  and 
preached  by  the  Frenchman  Peter  the  Hermit, 
was  carried  into  effect  chiefly  by  Frenchmen. 
The  crusades  are  idealized  in  two  Frenchmen 
— in  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  by  whom  they  were 
begun,  and  in  St.  Louis,  with  whom  they  ended. 
It  was  for  France  to  contribute  aore  than  all 
the  other  countries  to  that  grea  3 rant  which 
rendered  Europe  one  nation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CRUSADE.       A.   D.    1095 1099. 

LONG  had  those  two  sisters,  those  two  halves 
of  humanity,  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  Mussulman,  lost  sight  of  each 
other,  when  they  were  brought  facr  to  face  by 
the  crusade,  ani  their  inquiring  gaze  met.  That 
first  glance  was  one  of  honor.  Some  time  had 
to  elapse  before  they  could  recognise  one  an- 
other, and  mankind  avow  their  common  identi- 
ty. Let  us  essay  to  appreciate  what  each  then 
was,  and  to  fix  the  age  at  which  either  had  ar- 
rived in  its  religious  life. 
12 


Islamism  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  and  yet 
the  elder  and  more  decayed.  Her  career  was 
short.  Born  six  hundred  years  later  than  Chris- 
tianity, her  term  came  with  the  crusades.  All 
we  have  since  seen  of  her  has  been  a  shadow, 
an  empty  form  from  which  life  has  fled,  anc1 
which  is  preserved  by  the  barbarian  heirs  of 
the  Arabs  in  silence  and  unquestioned. 

Islamism,  the  most  recent  of  the  Asiatic  re- 
ligions, is  also  the  last  and  the  powerless  efforl 
of  the  East  to  escape  the  materialism  which 
weighs  heavy  on  it ;  an  effort  beyond  Persia's 
strength,  despite  its  heroical  opposition  of  the 
kingdom  of  light  to  that  of  darkness,  of  Iran  to 
Turan.  Judea,  too,  locked  up  as  she  was  in  the 
unity  of  her  abstract  God,  and  concentrated  to 
hardness  within  herself,  was  insufficient  for  the 
task.  Neither  could  work  the  redemption  of 
Asia.  What  can  Mahomet,  who  only  adopts 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  takes  him  from  the 
chosen  people  to  force  him  upon  all  1  Shall  Is- 
mael  know  more  than  his  brother  Israel  1  Shall 
the  desert  of  Arabia  be  more  fecund  than  Per- 
sia and  Judea ? 

God  is  God — this  is  Islamism  :  it  is  the  reli- 
gion of  unity.  Man  is  to  disappear  ;  the  flesh 
to  hide  itself.  There  are  to  be  neither  images 
nor  art.  This  terrible  God  will  be  jealous  of 
his  own  symbols.  He  chooses  to  be  alone, 
with  man  alone  ;  whom  he  must  fill  and  suffice. 
The  patriarchy  is  almost  destroyed  ;  so,  too,  is 
the  bond  of  consanguinity ;  so,  too,  the  com- 
munity of  the  tribe — all  the  old  links  of  Asia. 
Woman  is  buried  in  the  harem :  the  wives 
may  be  four,  but  the  concubines  innumerable. 
Brothers  and  kinsmen  are  knit  together  by  but 
slight  ties  :  the  terms  are  lost  in  the  one  word 
— Mussulman.  Families  have  no  common 
name,  no  distinguishing  signs,*  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  descend,  but  to  be  renewed  each  gene- 
ration. Each  builds  himself  a  house,  and  the 
house  perishes  with  the  builder.  Man  holds 
neither  to  his  fellow-man,  nor  to  the  soil.  Iso- 
lated, and  leaving  no  trace,  they  pass  as  the 
dust  of  the  desert,  and  equal  one  to  the  other 
just  as  grain  resembles  grain  of  sand,  under  the 
eye  of  a  levelling  God  who  wills  there  to  be  no 
hierarchy. 

No  Christ,  no  Mediator,  no  God-man — that 
ladder  which  Christianity  had  thrown  us  from 
on  high,  and  which  aspired  to  God  through  the 
Saints,  the  Virgin,  the  Angels,  and  Jesus,  but 
which  Mahomet  rejects.  He  struck  at  the  root 
of  all  hierarchy,  both  divine  and  human.  God 
recedes  in  the  heavens  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance, or  else  weighs  upon  the  earth,  broods  up- 
on it,  and  crushes  it.  We  lie,  miserable  atoms, 
equals  in  nothingness,  on  the  arid  plain.  This 
religion  is  veritable  Arabia — sky  and  earth, 
with  nothing  between.  No  mountain  raises 
us  near  to  the  heaven  ,  no  gentle  vapor  de- 
ceives us  as  to  distancb,  but  pitilessly  stretched 

*  The  Orientals  have  personal,  but  not  hereditary  armo- 
rial bearings.  Description  des  Monumens  Musulniaus  dc 
Cabinet  de  M.  de  Blacas,  t.  i.  p.  72,  and  p.  119. 
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The  Alides  and 
Ismailitei. 


ISLAMISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY  COMPARED. 


The  Fatimites.    Their 
House  of  Wisdom. 


out  like  a  helmet  of  burning  steel,  hangs  a  dome 
of  sullen  blue. 

Islamism,  born  for  extension, -will  not  remain 
in  tliis  state  of  sublime  and  sterile  desolation. 
She  must  traverse  the  world,  even  at  the  risk 
of  change.  That  God,  the  idea  of  whom  Ma- 
homet has  borrowed  from  Moses,  might  remain 
abstract,  pure,  and  terrible  on  the  J  ewish  moun- 
tain or  in  the  Arabian  desert :  but  the  horsemen 
of  the  prophet  parade  him  victoriously  from 
Bagdad  to  Cordova,  from  Damascus  to  Surat. 
The  instant  the  whirl  of  the  sabre  and  wind  of 
the  cimeter  cease  to  kindle  his  wild  ardor,  he 
will  own  the  touch  of  humanity.  I  doubt  his 
austerity  when  encircled  by  the  paradises  of  the 
harem  and  its  solitary  roses,  and  by  the  spark- 
ling fountains  of  the  Alhambra.  The  flesh, 
denounced  by  this  haughty  religion,  stubbornly 
rebels.*  Banished  matter  reappears  under  an- 
other form,  and  avenges  itself  with  all  the  vio- 
lence of  an  exile  returning  in  triumph.  They 
have  shut  up  woman  in  the  seraglio,  but  she 
shuts  them  up  there  with  her.  They  would 
not  have  the  Virgin  ;  and  they  have  been  these 
thousand  years  fighting  for  Fatima.f  They 
have  rejected  the  God-man,  and  spurned  the  in- 
carnation through  hatred  of  Christ,  while  they 
proclaim  that  of  Ali. J  They  ha\  c  condemned 
magism,  the  reign  of  light ;  yet  te^ch  that  Ma- 
homet is  the  increate  light$ — though,  according 
to  others,  it  is  Ali,  and  the  imauns,  Ali's  de- 
scendants and  successors,  are  incarnate  rays. 
Ismail,  the  last  of  these  imauns,  has  disap- 
peared from  the  earth ;  but  his  race  yet  exists 
in  secret,  and  it  is  a  duty  to  seek  it  out.  The 
visible  representatives  of  Ali  and  of  Fatima, 
were  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt ;  but  these 
doctrines  had  prevailed  before  their  time  in  the 
eastern  mountains  of  the  ancient  Persian  em- 
pire, where  Islamism  had  been  unable  to  extir- 


*  With  Mussulmans,  the  words  "  woman,"  and  "  an  ob- 
ject forbidden  by  religion,"  are  synonymous.  Bibl.  des 
Ooisades,  t.  iv.  p.  169. 

t  Fatima  will  enter  Paradise  next  to  Mahomet :  the 
Mussulmans  call  ,.i~  the  Lady  of  Paradise. — Some  Shiites 
(the  followers  of  Ali)  maintain  that  Fatima  was  not  the 
less  a  virgin  for  becoming  a  mother,  and  that  God  was  in- 
carnate in  her  children. — Description  des  Monumens  Musul- 
nians  du  Cabinet  de  M.  de  Blacas,  par  M.  Reinaud,  ii.  130, 
202. 

t  Whole  provinces,  in  Persia  and  in  Syria,  still-entertain 
the  same  belief.  "Those  Shiites  who  have  not  dared  to  say 
that  Mi  was  God,  have  believed  that  he  was  almost  so ;  and 
the  Persians  often  say, '  I  do  not  believe  Ali  to  be  God,  but 
he  is  not  far  from  it.' — The  Shiites  say  that  so  resplendent 
was  Ali's  person,  that  none  could  support  his  look;  and 
•  Uat  the  instant  he  went  forth  the  people  exclaimed — '  Thou 
art  God;'  OP  which  Ali  would  strike  them  dead,  but  then 
call  them  to  life  again,  when  they  would  begin  to  exclaim 
louder  than  before,  '  Thou  art  God,  thou  art  God !'  Hence 
they  have  styled  him  the  Dispenser  of  Light,  and  when  they 
paint  him,  they  cover  his  face."  Reinaud,  ii.  163. 

§  According  to  some  doctors,  at  the  very  moment  of 
citation,  God  had  before  him  the  idea  of  Mahonie*.,  and  this 
idea,  at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  luminous  subs'-aivoe,  threw 
cut  three  rays;  of  the  first,  God  created  th*,  heavens;  of 
the  second,  the  earth ;  and  of  the  third,  Adam  and  all  his 
men.  Thus  the  notion  of  a  Trinity  enters  into  Islamism.  as 
well  as  that  of  the  incarnation. — The  Westerns  thought  they 
detected  in  it  the  Christian  hierarchy.  "These  nations," 
says  Gnibert  de  Nogent,  "  have  their  pope  the  same  as  we 
cave  ours."  I..  V.  ap.  Bongars,  pp.  312,  313. 


pate  magism.*  They  burst  out  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  when  the  fanatic  followers 
of  Karmath,  who  styled  themselves  ISMAILITES, 
set  forth,  sword  in  hand,  in  quest  of  their  invis- 
ible imaun,  throughout  Asia,  to  be  extermina- 
ted by  hundreds  of  thousands  by  the  Abbas- 
sides.  But  one  of  them,  taking  xefuge  in  Egypt, 
founded  the  Fatimite  dynasty,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Abbassides  and  the  Koran. 

Under  their  sway,  mysterious  Egypt  revived 
her  ancient  mysteries.  The  Fatimites  found- 
ed at  Cairo  the  lodge,  or  House  of  Wisdom ;  a 
vast  and  darksome  arsenal  of  fanaticism  and 
science,  of  religion  and  atheism.f  The  only 
Axed  doctrine  of  these  Proteuses  of  Islamism 
was  implicit  obedience.  You  had  only  to  re- 
sign yourself  into  their  hands,  to  be  led  by  nine 
stages  from  religion  to  mysticism,^  fron.  mys- 


*  Hammer,  History  of  the  Assassins,  p.  3A,  s^jq.  of  the 
French  translation. 

t  Ibid.  p.  4. — The  House  of  Wisdom  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
than  that  palace  of  Cairo,  of  which  William  of  Tyre  has  left 
us  so  glowing  a  description.  The  degrees  of  wealth  and  of 
greatness,  would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  degrees  of 
initiation.  However  this  be,  we  give  a  translation  of  this 
precious  memorial  of  the  past : — 

"  Hugh  of  Cesarea,  and  Geoffrey,  a  soldier  of  the  temple, 
entered  the  city  of  Cairo,  conducted  by  the  soldan,  to  dis- 
charge their  mission.  They  ascended  to  the  palace,  called 
Cosher  in  the  langaage  of  the  country,  with  a  numerous 
troop  of  apparitors,  who  preceded  them  sword  in  hand,  and 
with  great  clamor.  They  were  led  through  narrow  and 
dark  passages,  and,  at  every  gate,  cohorts  of  armed  Ethio- 
pians did  homage  to  the  soldan,  by  repeated  salutes.  After 
clearing  the  first  and  second  posts,  they  entered  a  larger 
space,  open  to  the  sun  and  the  broad  light  of  day,  where 
they  find  galleries  with  marble  columns,  wainscoted  with 
gold,  enriched  with  sculpture  in  relief,  paved  with  mosaic, 
and,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  befitting  royal  magnifi- 
cence. The  richness  of  the  material  and  of  the  workman- 
ship involuntarily  fastened  the  eyes;  and  the  greedy  looks, 
channed  by  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  could  hardly  be 
satisfied.  There  were  basins,  also,  filled  with  limpid  water ; 
and  the  place  resounded  with  the  various  warbling  of  birds 
unknown  to  our  world,  of  strange  form  and  color,  each  of 
which  was  fed  with  the  different  food  to  which  its  nature 
inclined  it.  As  they  proceeded,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs,  they  find  buildings  as  superior  to  the 
first  in  elegance,  as  were  those  to  the  meanest  house.  Here 
was  an  astonishing  variety  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  painters 
imagine  in  the  wantonness  of  their  art,  such  as  poetic  lies 
describe,  such  as  we  see  in  dreams,  such,  in  short,  as  are 
found  in  the  lands  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  South,  while 
the  West  has  never  seen,  and  has  scarcely  ever  heard  of 
aught  of  the  kind. — After  many  windings  and  corridors, 
which  might  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  busiest  man, 
they  reached  the  palace  itself,  where  more  numerous  bodies 
of  armed  men  and  of  satellites  proclaimed,  by  theirmultitude 
and  by  their  dress,  the  incomparable  magnificence  of  their 
master:  the  appearance  of  the  places,  too,  also  announced 
his  opulence  and  prodigious  riches.  When  they  had  entered 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  the  soldan,  to  honor  his  master 
according  to  custom,  prostrated  himself  twice  before  him, 
and  suppliantly  rendered  him  a  worship,  which  seemed  dtie 
only  to  him — a  kind  cf  adoration.  Suddenly,  the  curtains, 
interwoven  with  pearls  and  gold,  which  hung  in  the  midst 
of  the  hall,  )>efore  the  throne,  were  drawn  aside  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  displayed  the  caliph,  who  appeared  on 
a  golden  throne,  arrayed  more  magnificently  than  kings,  and 
surrounded  by  a  few  of  his  domestics  and  favorite  eunuchs." 
Willelm.  Tyrens.  I.  xix.  c.  17. 

J  This  mystic  spirit  of  the  Alides  has  often  led  them  to 
apply  to  devotion  the  language  of  love,  just  as  it  has  given 
them  a  tendency  to  rise  from  the  love  of  the  real  to  that  of 
the  ideal. 

A  Persian  poet  says,  addressing  God — 

"It  is  your  beauty,  O  Lord!  which,  hidden  though  it  be 
behind  a  veil,  has  made  an  infinite  number  of  lovers  and  of 
mistresses. 

"'Tis  by  the  attraction  of  your  perfumes  that  Leila  rav 
ished  the  heart  of  Medjnoun  ;  'tis  through  the  desire  of  po»- 


Persin  ready  to  receive 
their  doctrine. 
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ticism  to  philosophy,  thence  to  doubt  and  abso- 
ute  indifference.*  Their  missionaries  pene- 
trated to  every  quarter  of  Asia,  and  even  into 
the  pal-ace  of  Bagdad,  inundating  the  caliphate 
of  the  Abbassides  with  their  destroying  dissol- 
vent. Persia  had  long  been  prepared  to  receive 
it,  since  before  Karmath  and  Mahomet,  under 
the  latter  Sassanides,  sectaries  had  preached  a 
community  of  goods  and  of  women,  aud  of  the 
indifferency  of  the  just  and  unjust.  It  was  not 
until  restored  to  the  mountains  of  ancient  Per- 
sia, towards  Casbin,  and  to  the  very  spot  which 
gave  birth  to  the  early  liberators  of  the  coun- 
try,— the  blacksmith  Kaf,  with  his  famous 
leather  apron,  and  the  hero,  Feridoon,  with  his 
buffalo-headed  mace,f  that  the  doctrine  bore  its 
full  fruit.  This  Mahometan  Protestantism,  in- 
stilled into  the  intrepid  population  of  this  re- 
gion, soon  assimilated  with  their  spirit  of  na- 
tional resistance,  and  taught  them  the  execra- 
ble heroism  of  assassination.  It  began  here 
with  one  Hassan-ben-Sabah-Homairi,  who,  be- 
ing rejected  by  the  Abbassides  and  the  Fati- 
.nites,  made  himself  master,  in  1090,  of  the  for- 
tress of  Alamut,  (the  Vulture's  Nest;}  which 
in  his  daring  he  named  the  Abode  of  Fortune.^ 
Here  he  founded  an  association,  of  which  Fa- 
timism  was  the  ostensible,  but  the  destruction 
of  all  religion  the  real  object.  Like  the  lodge 
of  Cairo,  this  corporation  had  its  professors  and 
missionaries.  Alamut  was  stored  with  books 
and  mathematical  instruments  ;fy  the  arts  were 
3ultivated  there  ;  and  these  sectaries  penetrated 


sessing  yon,  that  Vamek  breathed  so  many  sighs  for  her 
whom  he  adored."  Reinand,  i.  52. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  th->  following  ode: — 

"The  tulip  has  become  a  wine-cu,>,  (from  which  we  have 
drawn  the  most  marvellous  knowledge,)  and  the  rose  a 
beauty  of  fresh  complexion,  (who  constitutes  the  delight  of 
lovers.)  The  nightingale,  making  the  garden  re-echo  with 
his  joyous  accents,  is  like  a  musician  striking  up  the  dance. 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  for  without  thy  care  or  mine,  all 
is  ready  for  pleasure. 

"Since  the  rose  has  removed  the  veil  from  before  her 
cheek,  (and  has  opened,)  the  narcissus  has  become  all  eyes 
to  gaze  upon  her. 

"  Verdure  has  succeeded  to  the  thorns,  (spring  to  the 
autumn  ;)  but  (O  thou  whom  I  adore)  the  thorn  which  thou 
hast  plunged  into  my  heart,  causes  strange  convulsions 
in  it. 

"  Open  thy  eyes  to  consider  the  narcissus ;  thou  wonldst 
nay  that  it  is  the  circlet  of  the  Pleiades  around  the  sun,  (its 
calyx  is  yellow,  with  white  petals.) 

"Or  else  thou  wouldst  say,  that  it  is  a  golden  cup  in  the 
hand  of  a  beauty  of  silvery  complexion,  the  cup  surrounded 
with  silver  fingers. 

"The  violet  has  felt  humbled,  and  concealed  her  head 
under  the  purple  mantle  that  covers  her:  one  would  say 
that  the  verdure  has  formed  beneath  her  feet  a  carpet  in- 
viting to  prayer. 

••  See  that  spring  cloud ;  thanks  to  its  liberality,  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 

"  But  no,  I  am  deceived  ;  I  mean  that  the  king  (God)  has 
Of  his  goodness  reared  under  the  crystal  vault  a  tent,  des- 
tined for  pleasures." 

Jami,  who  in  this  new  offshoot  of  his  genius  celebrates 
the  charms  of  spring,  has  drawn  from  the  mute  language 
of  the  plants  adorning  the  garden,  the  eulogy  of  the  king, 
(God.)  Reinand,  ii.  468. 

*  The  principle  of  the  esoteric  doctrine  was — Nothing  is 
true,  and  every  thing  is  permitted.  Hammer,  p.  87.  A  cele- 
irated  imaun  wrote  against  the  Hassanites  a  buck  entitled, 
On  the  Folly  of  the  Partisan*  of  Indifference  in  regard  to 
Beligion. 

t  Hammer,  p  230.  J    bid.  p.  97. 

$  Ibid.  p.  54. 


in  every  direction  as  physicians,  astrologers, 
goldsmiths,  and  a  thousand  other  disguises. 
But  the  art  to  which  they  most  devoted  them- 
selves was  assassination.  These  fearful  men 
came  forward  one  by  one  to  poniard  or  sultan, 
or  caliph,  and  followed  each  other  neither 
daunted  nor  discouraged,  as  one  after  another 
they  were  hacked  in  pieces.*  It  is  asserted, 
that  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  this  desper- 
ate courage,  their  chief  overcame  them  by  in- 
toxicating beverages,  bore  them  as  they  slept 
into  bowers  devoted  to  voluptuousness,  and  then 
persuaded  them  that  they  had  had  a  foretaste 
of  the  Paradise  promised  to  the  faithful.f  No 
doubt  the  old  heroism  of  the  mountaineer,  which 
rendered  this  country  the  cradle  of  the  libera- 
tors of  Persia,  as  well  as  that  of  the  modern 
Wahabites,  came  in  aid  of  these  persuasives. 
Like  the  Spartan  matron,  mothers  here  boast- 
ed of  their  dead  sons,  and  only  mourned  the  liv- 
ing. The  chief  of  the  Assassins  styled  himself 
Scheik  of  the  mountain;  which  was  also  the 
title  of  the  native  chiefs  who  had  their  forts  on 
the  other  slope  of  the  same  chain.  J 

This  Hassan,  who  for  five  and  thirty  years 
did  not  once  leave  Alamut,  nor  twice  quit  his 
room,  did  not  the  less  extend  his  dominion  over 
most  of  the  castles  and  strongholds  of  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Caspian  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. His  assassins  inspired  unspeakable  ter- 
ror. Princes,  summoned  to  deliver  up  their 
fortresses,  durst  neither  yield  them  nor  keep 
them  ;  they  demolished  them.  There  was  no 
more  any  safety  for  kings.  Each  might  any 
moment  see  a  murderer  spring  forth  from  the 
midst  of  his  most  faithful  servants.  A  sultan 
who  perseci  ted  the  Assassins  saw  one  morn- 
ing when  he  awoke  a  dagger  stuck  in  the 
ground,  two  Angers'  breadth  from  his  head  :  he 
at  once  paid  tribute  to  them,  exempting  them 
from  every  tax  and  toll.$ 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Islamism — the  ca- 
liphate of  Bagdad,  enslaved  under  a  Turkish 
guard  ;  that  of  Cairo,  dying  of  corruption ;  and 
that  of  Cordova,  dismembered  and  fallen  to 
pieces.  One  thing  alone  was  strong  and  living 
in  the  Mahometan  world — this  horrible  heroism 
of  the  Assassins,  a  hideous  power,  firmly  plant- 
ed on  the  old  Persian  mountain  in  face  of  the 
caliphate,  like  the  poniard  close  to  the  sultan's 
head. 

How  much  more  full  of  life  and  youth  was 
Christianity  at  the  time  of  the  crusades !  The 
spiritual,  the  slave  of  the  temporal  power  in 
Asia,  balanced  and  overbore  it  in  Europe,  re- 
cast and  tempered  as  it  just  had  been  by  mo- 

*  Ibid.  p.  103,  104,  109-113,  &c.  A  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  have  been  known  to  attempt  the  life  of  one  sultan,  one 
after  the  other. 

t  Henri,  count  of  Champagne,  visiting  the  grand-prior  of 
the  Assassins,  the  latter  led  him  up  a  lofty  tower,  at  each 
battlement  of  which  stood  two  fedavis,  (devotees.)  On  a 
sign  from  him,  two  of  these  sentinels  flung  themselves  from 
the  top  of  the  tower.  "If  you  wish  it,"  he  said  to  the 
count,  "  all  these  men  shall  do  the  same."  Marin.  Sanut 
1.  iii.  c.  8. 

t  Hammer,  p.  233.  $  Ibid  p.  Ill,  112. 
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nastic  chastity  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priests. 
The  caliphate  declined,  and  the  papacy  was  on 
the  rise.  Mahometanism  was  dividing,  Chris- 
tianity was  uniting.  The  first  could  only  ex- 
pect invasion  and  ruin ;  and,  in  fact,  its  sole 
power  of  resistance  sprang  from  its  receiving 
within  its  bosom  the  Mongols  and  the  Turks, 
that  is  to  say,  from  its  becoming  barbarian. 

The  pilgrimage  of  the  crusade  is  neither  a 
new  nor  a  strange  fact.  Man  is  by  nature  a 
pilgrim :  long  is  it  since  he  set  forth  on  his 
journey,  and  I  know  not  when  he  will  arrive  at 
its  end.  Little  is  needed  to  put  him  in  motion. 
First,  Nature  leads  him  about  like  a  child  by 
showing  him  a  basking  place  in  the  sun,  or  of- 
fering him  fruit — the  vine  of  Italy  to  the  Gauls, 
to  the  Normans  the  orange  of  Sicily  ;*  or  else 
she  tempts  and  attracts  him  under  woman's 
form.  Rape  is  the  first  conquest.  'Tis  the 
beautiful  Helen  who  inspires  him ;  then,  as 
moral  feelings  arise,  the  chaste  Penelope,  the 
heroic  Brynhild  or  the  Sabines.  When  the 
emperor  Alexis  invited  our  Frenchmen  to  the 
holy  war,  he  did  not  forget  to  extol  the  beauty 
of  the  Greek  women  to  them.  It  is  said  that 
the  lovely  dames  of  Milan  had  something  to  do 
with  the  persevering  efforts  of  Francis  I.  to 
conquer  Italy. 

Our  country  is  another  mistress,  who  also 
lures  us  on.  Ulysses  felt  not  fatigue  in  his  de- 
sire to  see  the  smoke  rise  from  his  Ithacan 
home.  Under  the  Empire,  the  men  of  the 
north  vainly  sought  their  Asgard,  the  city  of 
the  Asi,  of  their  gods  and  heroes.  They  found 
a  better  thing.  In  their  blind  haste  they  hurt- 
led against  Christianity.  Our  crusaders,  who 
marched  filled  with  such  ardent  love  to  Jerusa- 
lem, perceived  that  the  land  of  God  was  not 
by  the  brook  of  Cedron,  or  in  the  arid  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  Then  they  turned  their  gaze 
upwards,  and  awaited  in  melancholy  hope  an- 
other Jerusalem.  The  Arabs  were  amazed 
when  they  saw  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  seated  on 
the  ground.  The  conqueror  said  sorrowfully 
to  them — "  Is  not  the  ground  good  enough  for 
a  seat,  when  we  shall  return  to  its  bosom  for  so 
long  a  sleep  T'f  They  withdrew,  filled  with 
admiration.  The  West  and  the  East  had  un- 
derstood each  other. 

It  behooved,  however,  that  the  crusade 
should  go  on  to  its  end.  It  behooved  that  this 
vast  and  manifold  wnr/1  of  the  middle  age, 
which  contained  within  itself  all  the  elements 
of  the  preceding  worlJ^,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Barbarian,  should  re^rr duce  all  previous  con- 
tests of  the  human  race.  It  behooved  that  this 
world  should  represent  under  the  Christian 
form,  and  in  colossal  proportions,  the  inva- 

*  To  this  day,  the  Icelander  expresses  an  ardent  lunging 
by  the  phrase — a  longing  for  figs. 
f  .Willelm.  Tyr.  1.  ix.  c.  21.    Respondif.  "Cluod  homini 


sion  of  Asia  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  while  the 
Greek  column  and  the  Roman  arch  should  be 
bound  together,  and  reared  toward  the  sky  in 
the  gigantic  pillars  and  aerial  ceilings  of  our 
cathedrals. 

Long  had  the  concussion  begun.  From  the 
year  1000,  in  particular;  ever  since  mankind 
thought  they  had  a  chance  of  life,  and  enter- 
tained a  gleam  of  hope,  a  crowd  of  pilgrims 
took  up  the  staff  and  wended  their  way,  some 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  others  to  Monte- 
Cassino,  to  the  holy  apostles  of  Rome,  and 
thence  to  Jerusalem.  Their  feet  bore  them 
thither  of  themselves  ;  yet  was  the  voyage  dan- 
gerous and  painful.  Happy  he  who  returned ! 
Happier  still  he  who  died  near  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  and  who  could  exclaim  in  the  presump- 
tuous language  of  a  writer  of  the  time,  "  Lord, 
you  died  for  me,  I  die  for  you."* 

The  early  pilgrims  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  Arabs,  who  were  a  commercial 
people.  The  Fatimites  of  Egypt,  secretly  hos- 
tile to  the  Koran,  also  treated  them  well.  But 
the  scene  was  changed  when  the  caliph  Hakcm, 
the  son  of  a  Christian  woman,f  gave  himself 
out  for  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity.  He 
hated  alike  the  Christians  for  their  bel/.ef  that 
the  Messiah  had  come,  and  the  Jews  far  their 
obstinate  conviction  that  he  was  yet  to  come, 
and  persecuted  both  accordingly.  From  his 
time  the  holy  sepulchre  was  only  to  be  ap- 
proached on  condition  of  defiling  it,  as  in  later 
times  the  Dutch  could  gain  admission  into  Ja- 
pan only  by  trampling  upon  the  cross.  The 
story  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  Fulk-Nerra,  who 
had  so  many  sins  to  expiate,  and  went  so  often 
to  Jerusalem,  is  well  known.  Constrained  by 
the  infidels  to  pollute  the  sacred  tomb,  he  man- 
aged to  pour  costly  wine  instead  of  urine  upon 
it.J  Returning  on  foot  from  Jerusalem,  he 
died  of  fatigue  at  Metz. 

But  neither  fatigues  nor  insults  checked  the 
pilgrims.  These  haughty  men,  who  for  a  word 
would  have  shed  torrents  of  blood  in  their  own 
country,  piously  submitted  to  all  the  humilia- 
tions which  it  pleased  the  Saracens  to  exact. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  duke  of  Norman- 
dy, and  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  of  Flanders, 
and  of  Verdun,  accomplished  this  trying  pil- 


*  Pierre  d'Auvergne,  ap.  Raynonard,  Choix  de  Poesies 
des  Troubadors,  iv.  115. — Rad.  Glaber,  1.  iv.  c.  G,  ap.  Scr. 
R.  Fr.  x.  50.  "About  the  same  time  so  countless  a  mul- 
titude began  to  flock  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem,  such  as  no  man 
could  before  hope  for — the  common  people  ....  middling 
classes  ....  kings  and  counts  ....  bishops  ....  many 
noble,  together  with  poorer  women  ....  It  was  the  heart- 
felt wish  of  many  to  die  before  they  returned  home." 

t  Hammer,  History  of  the  Assassins. 

t  Gesta  Consulum  Andegav.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  230. 
"  They  told  him,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  his  desire,  that 
he  would  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  see  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, unless  he  would  micturate  up»m  it The  wary 

man,  albeit  unwilling,  consented ;  and  procuring  the  blad- 
der of  a  ram,  well  purified  and  cleaned,  and  filling  it  with 
the  best  white  wine,  he  fitted  it  between  his  thighs,  and 
taking  off'  his  shoes  ....  advanced,  and  poured  the  wine 
on  the  sepulchre." 


Rumor  of  the  »t>pronrhing 
fall  of  the  Saracens. 
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grimage.  Danger  but  increased  the  anxiety  to 
perform  it :  the  pilgrims  only  took  the  precau- 
tion of  journeying  in  larger  bodies.  In  1054, 
the  bishop  of  Cambrai  attempted  it  with  three 
thousand  Flemings,  but  failed.  Thirteen  years 
afterwards,  the  bishops  of  Mentz,  Ratisbon, 
Bamberg,  and  Utrecht,  together  with  some 
Norman  knights,  forming  on  the  whole  a  small 
army  of  seven  thousand  men,*  managed  with 
great  difficulty  to  reach  Jerusalem ;  but  only 
two  thousand,  at  the  most,  saw  Europe  again. 
Meanwhile  the  Turks,  masters  of  Bagdad  and 
partisans  of  its  caliph,  had  got  possession  of  Je- 
rusalem, where  they  massacred  indiscriminately 
all  believers  in  the  incarnation,  both  Alides  and 
Christians.  The  Greek  empire,  daily  narrowed 
in  its  limits,  saw  their  cavalry  push  on  as  far  as 
the  Bosphorus,  in  face  of  Constantinople.!  On 
the  other  side,  the  Fatimites  trembled  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Damietta  and  of  Cairo.  Like 
the  Greeks,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
princes  of  the  West.  Alexis  Comnena  had  al- 
ready established  relations  with  the  count  of 
Flanders,  whom  he  had  entertained  magnifi- 
cently on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  Greek 
ambassadors,  with  the  talkative  genius  of  their 
race,  vaunted  the  wealth  of  the  East,  and  the 
empires  and  kingdoms  which  were  to  be  con- 
quered there  :  the  cowards  went  so  far  as  to 
boast  of  the  beauty  of  their  daughters  and  of 
their  wives,J  and  seemed  to  promise  them  to 
the  men  of  the  West. 

All  these  motives  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
move  the  people,  and  communicate  to  them 
hat  mighty  impulse  which  bore  them  on  to  the 
East.  They  had  long  heard  of  holy  wars.  The 
Jife  of  Spain  was  but  one  crusade ;  and  each 
day  news  came  of  some  victory  of  the  Cid's, 
the  taking  of  Toledo  or  of  Valentia  :  but  how 
poor  compared  to  the  prize  of  Jerusalem  !  Had 
not  the  Genoese  and  the  Pisans,  the  conquerors 
of  Sardinia  and  of  Corsica,  been  carrying  on  a 
crusade  for  a  century  1  When  Sylvester  II. 
wrote  his  famous  letter  in  the  name  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Pisans  armed  a  fleet,  landed  in  Africa, 
and  there  massacred,  it  is  said,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Moors.$  Yet  it  was  sensibly  felt  that  re- 
ligion had  little  to  do  with  all  this.  Danger 
fired  the  Spaniards,  interest  the  Italians  ;  who, 
at  a  later  period,  entertained  the  idea  of  cutting 
off  all  crusading  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  intercept- 
ing and  attracting  to  themselves  the  wealth 
Tvhich  the  pilgrims  bore  to  the  East,  by  lading 
their  galleys  with  earth  from  Judea,  bringing 
within  reach  what  was  sought  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  making  a  holy  land  in  the  Campo- 
Santo  of  Pisa. 


*  Inguitus,  Rj).  Gibbon,  vol.  s.  p.  382,  3?3.  Additamenta 
Sicel)crto  Gemblac.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  638.  Huron.  Annal. 
Errlrv.  !ul  ann.  1064. 

t  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  375. 

J  Guihert.  Novip.  1.  i.  c.  4,  ap.  Bongars,  p.  476.  Infert 
denique  (iinperator)  ut  videlicet  "  prreter  haec  universa.  pul- 
chammamm  feminarum  voluptate  trahantur." 

$  Midland,  Histoire  des  Croisades,  t.  i. — See  Gerbert's 
Letter,  an.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  426. 


But  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people  could 
not  be  thus  played  with,  nor  they  diverted  from 
the  holy  sepulchre.  Amidst  the  extreme  suf- 
ferings of  the  middle  age,  men  yet  preserved 
tears  for  the  woes  of  Jerusalem.  That  loud 
voice  which,  in  the  year  1000,  had  threatened 
them  with  the  end  of  the  world,  again  made 
itself  heard,  and  bade  them  repair  to  Palestine 
in  gratitude  for  the  respite  which  God  had 
granted  them.  The  report  ran  that  the  power 
of  the  Saracens  had  reached  its  term.  They 
had  only  to  go  right  on  by  the  high  road  which 
Charlemagne  was  said  to  have  formerly  open- 
ed,* and  to  march  unweariedly  towards  the 
rising  sun,  to  seize  the  spoil  which  lay  ready 
to  their  hands,  and  gather  God's  good  manna. 
Wretchedness  and  slavery  were  at  an  end  :  the 
hour  of  deliverance  had  arrived.  The  East  had 
wealth  enough  to  make  them  all  rich.  Of  arms, 
vessels,  and  provisions  there  was  no  need :  to 
have  troubled  themselves  about  them,  would 
have  been  to  tempt  the  vengeance  of  God. 
They  declared  that  their  only  guides  should  be 
the  simplest  of  creatures,  a  goose  and  a  goat.f 
Pious  and  touching  confidence  of  infant  hu- 
manity ! 

A  Picard,  who  was  vulgarly  called  Coucou 
Pietre,  (Peter  Capouch — a  cucullo,  from  the 
monkish  cowl — or  Peter  the  Hermit,)  is  said  to 
have  powerfully  contributed  by  his  eloquence 
to  this  great  popular  movement. J  On  his  re- 
turn from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  per- 
suaded the  French  pope,  Urban  II.,  to  preach 
the  crusade,  first  at  Placenza,  then  at  Cler- 
mont,  (A.  D.  1095. )§  In  Italy  the  call  was  un- 

*  Per  viam  quam  jamdudum  Carolus  Magnus,  mirifi-' 
cus  Francorum  rex,  aptari  fecit  usque  Constantinopoliui. 
Anonymi  Gesta  Franc.  Hierosolym.  ap.  Bongars,  p.  1. 
Robert.  Monach.  p.  33. — Prophets  announced  that  Charle- 
magne himself  would  appear  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  crusade. 

t  Albert.  Aquens.  1.  i.  c.  31.  "They  asserted  that  the 
goose  was  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  goat  like- 
wise, and  chose  them  for  guides." — In  like  manner  the 
Sabines  descended  from  their  mountains,  led  by  a  wolf,  a 
woodpecker,  and  an  ox,  and  Cadmus  was  guided  by  a  cow 
into  Boeotia,  &c. 

t  Guibert.  Nov.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  "  The  lower  order  of  people, 
destitute  of  resources,  but  very  numerous,  attached  them- 
selves to  one  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  obeyed  him  as  their 
master,  at  least  so  long  as  matters  passed  in  our  country. 
I  have  discovered  that  this  man,  originally,  if  I  mistake 
not,  from  the  city  of  Amiens,  had  at  first  led  a  solitary  life 
under  the  habit  of  a  monk,  in  I  know  not  what  part  of 
Upper  Gaul.  He  set  out  thence,  by  what  inspiration  I  am 
ignorant ;  but  we  then  saw  him  traversing  the  streets  and 
burghs,  and  preaching  everywhere.  The  people  surrounded 
him  in  crowds,  overwhelmed  him  with  presents,  and  pro- 
claimed his  sanctity  with  such  great  praises,  that  I  do  not 
remember  like  honors  having  been  rendered  to  any  one 
He  was  very  generous  in  distributing  whatever  was  given 
him.  He  brought  back  to  their  husbands  wives  who  had 
wronged  them,  not  without  adding  gifts  from  himself,  and 
restored  peace  and  a  good  understanding  between  those  who 
had  been  disunited,  with  marvellous  authority.  In  what- 
ever he  did  or  said,  there  seemed  to  be  something  divine  in 
him,  so  that  they  would  even  pluck  the  hairs  out  of  his 
mule,  to  keep  them  as  relics ;  which  I  relate  here,  not  as 
laudable,  but  for  the  vulgar,  who  love  all  extraordinary 
things.  He  wore  only  a  woollen  tunic,  and  above  it  a  cloak 
of  coarse  dark  cloth,  which  hung  to  his  heels.  His  arms 
and  feet  were  naked ;  he  ate  little  or  no  bread ;  and  sup- 
ported himself  on  wine  and  fish." 

§  "Remember,"  he  said,  "God's  own  words,  who  hat 
said  to  the  Church,  '  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  East 
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heeded ;  in  France  every  one  rushed  to  arms. 
At  the  council  of  Clermont,  four  hundred  bish- 
ops or  mitred  abbots  were  present :  it  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Church  and  the  people,  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  greatest  names  on  the 
earth,  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  king  of 
France,  no  less  than  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
dispute,  as  well,  concerning  the  right  of  investi- 
ture, which  had  got  mixed  up  with  the  question 
of  advance  on  Jerusalem.  All  mounted  the 
red  cross  on  their  shoulders.  Red  stuffs  and 
vestments  of  every  kind  were  torn  in  pieces ; 
yet  were  insufficient  for  the  purpose.* 

An  extraordinary  spectacle  was  then  present- 
ed :  the  world  seemed  turned  upside  down. 
Men  suddenly  conceived  a  disgust  for  all  they 
had  before  prized ;  and  hastened  to  quit  their 
proud  castles,  their  wives,  and  children.  There 
was  no  need  of  preaching ;  they  preached  to 
each  other,  says  a  contemporary,  both  by  word 
and  example.  "  Thus,"  he  proceeds  to  say, 
"  was  fulfilled  the  saying  of  Solomon — '  The 
locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of 
them  by  bands.'  These  locusts  had  not  soared 
on  deeds  of  goodness  so  long  as  they  remain 
stiffened  and  frozen  in  their  iniquity ;  but  no 
sooner  were  they  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  of  justice,  than  they  rose  and  took  their 
flight.  They  had  no  king.  Each  believing 
soul  chose  God  alone  for  his  guide,  his  chief, 

his  companion  in  arms Although  the 

French  alone  had  heard  the  preaching  of  the 
crusade,  what  Christian  people  did  not  supply 
soldiers  as  well  1  ....  You  might  have  seen 
the  Scotch,  covered  with  a  shaggy  cloak,  hasten 

from  the  heart  of  their  marshes I  take 

God  to  witness,  that  there  landed  in  our  ports 
barbarians  from  nations  I  wist  not  of:  no  one 
understood  their  tongue,  but  placing  their  fin- 
gers in  the  form  of  a  cross,  they  made  a  sign 
that  they  desired  to  proceed  to  the  defence  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

"  There  were  some  who  at  first  had  no  de- 
sire to  set  out,  and  who  laughed  at  those  who 
parted  with  their  property,  foretelling  them  a 
miserable  voyage,  and  more  miserable  return. 
The  next  day,  these  very  mockers,  by  some 
sudden  impulse,  gave  all  they  had  for  money, 
and  set  out  with  those  whom  they  had  just 
laughed  at.  Who  can  name  the  children  and 
aged  women  who  prepared  for  war  ;  who  count 
the  virgins,  and  old  men  trembling  under  the 

weight  of  years  1 You  would  have 

smiled  to  see  the  poor  shoeing  their  oxen  like 
horses,  dragging  their  slender  stock  of  provi- 
sions and  their  little  children  in  carts ;  and 
these  little  ones,  at  each  town  or  castle  they 

and  gather  thee  from  the  West.'  God  has  brought  your 
children  from  the  East,  since  this  country  of  the  East  has 
twice  produced  the  first  principles  of  our  Church,  and  he 
collects  them  from  the  West,  to  repair  the  miseries  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  arms  of  those  who  have  last  received  the 
teaching  of  the  faith,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Westerns." 
Id.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

*  "There  were  those  who  imprinted  the  cross  upon  them- 
selves with  a  red-hot  iron."  Alberic.  Tr.  Foat.  ap.  Leibnitzii 
Accessiones  Historical,  i.  147. 


came  to,  asked  in  their  simplicity — '  Is  not  that 
the  Jerusalem  that  we  are  going  to"?'  "* 

The  people  set  forth  without  waiting  for  any 
thing,  leaving  the  princes  to  deliberate,  to  arm, 
and  to  reckon  ;  men  of  little  faith !  The  little 
troubled  themselves  with  nothing  of  the  kind  : 
they  were  certain  of  a  miracle.  Would  God 
refuse  one  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre ?  Peter  the  Hermit  marched  at  their 
head,  bare-footed,  and  girt  with  a  cord.  Oth- 
ers followed  a  brave  and  poor  knight,  whom 
they  called  Gaulier-Sans- Avoir,  (Walter  the 
Penniless.)  Among  so  many  thousands  of  men 
there  were  not  eight  horses.  Some  Germans 
followed  the  example  of  the  French,  and  set 
out  under  the  guidance  of  a  countryman  of  their 
own,  named  Gotteschalk.  The  whole  descend- 
ed the  valley  of  the  Danube — the  route  follow- 
ed by  Attila,  the  highway  of  mankind. f 

On  their  road  they  took,  plundered,  and  in- 
demnified themselves  beforehand  for  their  holy 
war.  Every  Jew  they  could  lay  hands  upon 
they  put  to  death  with  tortures  ;  believing  that 
they  were  bound  to  punish  the  murderers  of 
Christ  before  delivering  his  tomb.  In  this 
guise,  fierce,  and  dripping  with  blood,  they 
reached  Hungary  and  the  Greek  empire  ;  where 
they  inspired  such  horror,  that  the  inhabitants 
set  upon  their  traces,  and  hunted  them  down 
like  wild  beasts.  The  emperor  furnished  ves- 
sels to  the  survivors,  and  transported  them  into 
Asia,  trusting  to  the  arrows  of  the  Turks  to  do 
the  rest ;  and  the  excellent  Anna  Comnena  is 
happy  in  the  belief,  that  they  left  in  the  plain 
of  Nicea  mountains  of  bones,  which  served  for 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  a  town.J 

Meanwhile,  the  unwieldy  armies  of  princes, 
barons,  and  knights,  put  themselves  slowly  into 
motion.  No  king  took  part  in  the  crusade,  but 
many  lords  more  powerful  than  kings.  Hugh 
of  Vermandois,  brother  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  England,  the 
wealthy  Stephen  of  Blois,  Robert  Curt-Hose, 
William  the  Conqueror's  son,  and  the  count  of 
Flanders,  set  out  at  the  same  time — all  equal, 
none  chief.  They  did  but  little  honor  to  the 
crusade.  The  fat  Robert,^  the  man  of  all  oth- 
ers who  lost  a  kingdom  with  the  best  grace, 
only  went  to  Jerusalem  through  idleness  :  Hugh 
and  Stephen  returned  without  reaching  it. 

Raymond  de  Saint-Gille,  count  of  Toulouse, 
was,  beyond  comparison,  the  wealthiest  of  all 
who  took  the  cross.  The  countships  of  Rou- 

*  Guibert.  Nov.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

t  The  countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine  took  but  little 
share  in  the  crusade.  "The  expedition  little  interested 
the  eastern  Franks,  Saxons,  Thurinpans,  Bavarians,  and 
Allmans,  on  account  of  the  schism  which  then  divided  the 
empire  and  the  sacerdotal  power."  Alberic.  ap.  Leibnitz. 
Access,  p.  119. — See  Guibert,  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

i.  Ann.  Comnen.  1.  x.  287.  "Hny  xat  els  rnjiepnv 
"ararai  r£r£tx"r/'£i"?  ofiov  TC  AiSoij  /cat  dorutf  dva^lf 
S^ovaa  rov  !rcpi{3o\ov. 

§  Order.  Vital.  1.  iv.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  596.  Facie  obesa, 
corpore  pingui,  brevique  statura.  L.  v.  p.  603.  L.  viii.  p.  624 
Torpori  et  ignavioe  subjectus. — See,  also,  Guibert  de  Moment. 
1.  ii.  c.  16.  Raoul  de  Caen,  c.  15,  (ap.  Muratori,  v.  291,} 
William  of  Malmsbnry,  1.  i.,  (a  p.  Scr.  K.  Fr.  xiii.  8,  9,)  an(? 
William  of  Newbridge,  (ibid.  93,)  &c. 
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ergue  and  of  Nimes,  and  the  duchy  of  Nar- 
bonne,  had  just  centred  in  his  person ;  and 
his  hopes  beat  high  with  the  greatness  he  had 
attained.  He  had  sworn  not  to  return,  bore 
with  him  immense  riches,*  and  was  followed 
hv  the  whole  of  the  South — by  the  lords  of  Or- 
ange, Forez,  Roussillon,  Montpellier,  Turenne, 
and  Albret,  besides  the  ecclesiastical  head  of 
the  crusade,  the  bishop  of  Puy,  the  pope's  le- 
gate, who  was  Raymond's  subject.  These  men 
of  the  South,  as  commercial,  industrious,  and 
civilized  as  the  Greeks,  had  hardly  a  better 
reputation  than  they  for  piety  and  valor.f  They 
were  reputed  to  know  too  much,  to  be  too  keen 
in  worldly  matters,  and  too  great  talkers.  Her- 
etics abounded  in  their  semi-Moorish  cities, 
and  their  morals  smacked  of  the  Mahometan. 
Their  princes  kept  many  concubines  ;  and  Ray- 
mond, when  starting  for  the  crusade,  left  his 
states  to  one  of  his  bastards.  J 

The  Normans  of  Italy  were  not  the  last  to 
set  forward  to  Jerusalem ;  and  less  wealthy 
than  the  Languedocians,  they  reckoned  on 
turning  the  expedition  to  their  advantage. 
However,  the  successors  of  Guiscard  and  Ro- 
ger would  not  have  quitted  their  conquest  for 

*  Willelm.  Tyr.  1.  viii.  c.  6,  9,  10. — Guibert.  Novig.  1.  vii. 
c.  8.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  "  he  ordered  heralds  to 
proclaim  throughout  the  whole  army,  that  all  who  would 
bring  three  stones  to  fill  up  the  fosse,  should  receive  a 
denier  from  him.  Now,  it  took  three  days  and  three  nights 
to  fill  it  up." — Eadulph.  Cadoin.  c.  15,  ap.  Muratori,  v.  291. 
"  From  the  first,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and,  later,  when 
the  others  had  spent  their  money,  his  own  came,  and  gave 
him  the  precedency.  In  fact,  all  his  countrymen  are 
economical,  and  not  lavish,  caring  more  for  their  substance 
than  their  reputation ;  and,  frightened  by  the  example  of 
others,  they  strove,  not  to  ruin  themselves  like  the  Franks, 
but  to  enrich  themselves  as  much  as  possible." — Raymond 
received  many  presents  from  Alexis.  (.  .  .  .  quibus  de  die 
in  diem  de  domo  regis  augebatur.  Albert.  Aq.  !.  ii.  c.  24, 
ap.  Bongars,  p.  205.)  So  did  Godfrey ;  but  then  he  shared 
them  with  the  army  and  the  other  chiefs.  Willelm.  Tyr. 
I.  ii.  c.  12. 

f  Guibert.  Nov.  1.  ii.  c.  18.  "  Raymond's  army  yielded 
in  nothing  to  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  constant 
loquacity  of  these  Provencals." — Radulph.  Cadom.  c.  61. 
"  As  much  as  the  hen  differs  from  the  duck,  so  do  the  Pro- 
vencals from  the  Franks  in  manners,  character,  dress,  and 
food";  an  economical  race,  restless  and  greedy,  laborious, 

but,  to  say  truth,  unwarlike Their    foresight  was 

much  more  serviceable  to  them  during  the  famine,  than  all 
the  courage  in  the  world  to  much  more  warlike  races. 
\Vhen  they  had  no  bread  they  contented  themselves  with 
roots,  and  did  not  scout  the  husks  of  legumes. — They 
carried  in  their  hands  long  spi's,  with  which  they  sought 
their  food  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  hence  the  child's 
taunt — 'Les  Francs  a  la  bataille,  les  Provencaux  a  la 
victuaille,'  (The  Franks  for  fight,  the  Provencals  for  prov- 
ender.) There  was  one  thing  which  they  often  did  through 
preed,  and  to  their  great  shame.  They  sold  to  other  people 
dogs  for  hares,  and  asses'  flesh  for  goats'  flesh  ;  and  if  they 
stole  unseen  up  to  any  fat  mule  or  horse,  they  would  give 
it  a  mortal  wound  in  its  bowels,  so  that  the  beasl  would  die. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  all  those  who,  not  being 
iware  of  the  trick,  had  just  seen  the  animal  in  good  con- 
lition — lively,  robust,  and  rampant,  without  a  trace  of  a 
vound,  or  sign  of  death.  The  spectators,  alarmed  at  the 
prodigy,  said  to  eaoh  other, '  Let  us  away,  the  devil  has 
deait  with  this  animal !'  Thereupon,  the  doers  of  the  mur- 
iler  drew  nigh,  pretending  to  know  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  when  warned  not  to  touch  the  l>east,  would  say 
— '  We  prefer  dying  on  this  food  to  dying  of  hunger.'  Thus 
he,  whose  loss  it  was,  greatly  pitied  the  assassin,  while  the 
latter  laughed  at  him.  Then,  all  cowering  like  ravens  round 
the  carcass,  each  tore  off  his  morsel,  and  sent  it  into  his 
belly,  or  the  market." 

t  Guibert.  Nov.  I.  ii.  c.  18.  Natural!  cuidam  suo  filio 
scuiiUitu  <iuein  regebat  relicto. 


this  hazardous  enterprise,  had  not  one  Bohe- 
mond,*  a  natural  son  of  Robert  YAvisffs,  and 
not  less  Wise  (crafty  1)  than  his  father,  re- 
ceived no  other  inheirtance  than  Tarentum  and 
his  sword.  One  Tancred,  too,  a  Norman  by 
the  mother's  side,  but  supposed  to  be  a  Pied- 
montese  by  the  father's,  likewise  took  up  arms. 
Bohemond  was  laying  siege  to  Amalfi,  when 
the  news  of  the  march  of  the  crusaders  reach- 
ed him.  He  informed  himself  minutely  of  theii 
names,  number,  arms,  and  resources  ;  and  then, 
without  saying  a  word,  took  the  cross  and  left 
Amalfi.  The  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Anna 
Comnena,  the  daughter  of  Alexis,  who  saw  him 
at  Constantinople,  and  entertained  so  great  a 
dread  of  him,  is  curious.  She  watched  him 
with  all  a  woman's  interest  and  curiosity,  j — • 
"  He  was  taller  than  the  tallest  by  a  cubit,  thin- 
flanked,  wide-shouldered,  and  broad-chested, 
and  neither  lean  nor  fat.  His  arms  were  pow- 
erful, his  hands  fleshy  and  rather  large.  On 
scanning  him  closely,  you  perceived  thai  he 
was  somewhat  bowed.  His  skin  was  very 
white,  and  his  hair  inclining  to  flaxen  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  floating  wildly  as  the  other  barbarians 
wore  it,  it  did  not  fall  below  his  ears.  I  can- 
not tell  the  color  of  his  beard,  as  his  cheeks 
and  chin  were  shaved  ;  I  think,  however,  it 
was  red.  His  eye,  of  a  blue  approaching  to 
sea-green,  (yXav/cov,)  bespoke  his  valor  and 
his  passionate  temperament.  His  large  nos- 
trils took  in  the  air  freely,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  ardent  heart  which  pulsated  in  his  vast 
chest.  There  was  an  agreeability  in  his  ap- 
pearance, but  the  agreeability  was  destroyed 
by  terror.  There  was  something  not  likeable, 
and  which  even  seemed  not  human,  in  that  stat- 
ure and  look  of  his.  His  smile  seemed  to  me 
alive  with  threat. J  ....  He  was  all  artifice 
and  cunning ;  his  speech  was  precise,  and  his 
replies  could  not  be  laid  hold  of,  or  wrested  to 
his  disadvantage." 

However  great  the  deeds  of  Bohemond,  the 
voice  of  the  people,  which  is  that  of  God,  has 
ascribed  all  the  glory  of  the  crusade  to  God- 
frey ,$  son  of  the  count  of  Boulogne,  margrave 

*  "When  this  innumerable  army,  composed  of  natives  of 
almost  all  the  countries  of  the  West,  had  landed  in  Apulia, 
Bohemond,  Robert  Guiscard's  son,  was  soon  informed  of  it. 
He  was  then  busied  in  the  siege  of  Amalfl.  He  inquired 
the  cause  of  this  pilgrimage,  and  learned  that  they  were 
going  to  rescue  Jerusalem,  or  rather,  the  sepulchre  of  our 
L,ord,  and  the  holy  places,  from  the  hands  of  the  Gentile* 
It  was  not  concealed  from  him  how  many  men,  of  noble 
race  and  high  lineage,  forsaking,  so  to  speak,  the  splendor 
of  their  honors,  devoted  themselves  to  this  enterprise  with 
unheard-of  ardor.  He  asked  if  they  carried  arms  and  pro- 
visions with  them,  what  standards  they  had  chosen  for  this 
new  pilgrimage,  and,  lastly,  what  were  their  war-cries.  He 
was  answered,  that  they  wore  their  arms  after  the  French 
fashion;  and  that  they  had  sewed  on  their  vests,  on  the 
shoulder,  or  any  other  part,  a  cross  of  cloth,  or  any  other 
stuff,  as  had  been  directed  them;  and  that,  renouncing  the 
pride  of  war-cries,  they  all  humbly  and  believingly  cried 
out—'  God  wills  it.' "  Guibert,  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

t  Anna  Comnenae  Alexias,  edit.  Paris,  p.  404,  Venice, 
p.  319. 

t  Ao/f£i  noi  KOI  o  jtXwj  airou  roff  uAAoij  typflynya  r\v. 
Ibid. 

&  Born  at  Bezi,  near  Nivelle,  in  a  chateau,  which  wai 
still  shown  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
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Godfrey  or  uouiiion. 
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of  Antwerp,  duke  of  Bouillon  and  of  Lothier, 
and  king  of  Jerusalem.  Godfrey's  family, 
sprung,  it  is  said,  from  Charlemagne,  was  al- 
ready illustrated  by  great  adventures  and  by 
signal  misfortunes.  His  father,  Eustache  de 
Boulogne,  was  brother-in-law  to  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  had  missed  succeeding  him  in 
England,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  by 
the  Saxons  to  oppose  William  the  Conqueror.* 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Godfrey  with  the 
Beard,  or  Godfrey  the  Bold,  duke  of  Lothier 
and  of  Brabant,  who  in  like  manner  had  failed 
to  become  master  of  Lorraine,  maintained  a 
thirty  years'  war  with  the  emperors  at  the  head 
of  all  Belgium,  and  burned  the  palace  of  the 
Carlovingians  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  of- 
ten defeated,  banished,  and  a  prisoner  ;  and  his 
wife,  Beatrice  d'Este,  mother  of  the  famous 
countess  Matilda,  was  unworthily  detained  in 
captivity  by  Henry  III.,  who  at  last  deprived 
her  of  her  patrimony,  and  gave  Lorraine  to  the 
house  of  Alsace.  When,  however,  Henry  IV. 
was  persecuted  by  the  popes,  and  deserted  by 
numbers  of  his  former  friends,  the  grandson  of 
this  banished  man,  the  Godfrey  of  the  crusade, 
did  not  fail  in  his  duty  to  his  suzerain.  The 
emperor  confided  the  imperial  standardf  to  him, 
that  standard  which  Godfrey's  ancestors  had 
often  made  waver,  and  against  which  Matilda 
had  supported  the  banner  of  the  Church ;  but 
in  Godfrey's  hands  it  was  secure  :  he  slew  the 
rival  Caesar,  Rodolph,  the  king  raised  up  by  the 
priestly  party,  with  the  spear  of  the  standard, J 
(A.  D.  1080,)  and  then  planted  it  victoriously 
on  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  he  was  the  first 
to  scale. §  Yet,  the  having  violated  the  city  of 
St.  Peter,  and  expelled  the  pope,  sat  heavily 
on  his  tender  conscience.  While  yet  a  child, 
he  had  often  said  that  he  would  go  with  an  ar- 
my to  Jerusalem  ;||  and,  as  soon  as  the  crusade 
was  proclaimed,  he  sold  his  lands  to  the  bishop 


t.  i. 


See  Thierry,  Histoire  lie  la  Conquete  do  1'Angleterre, 


t  Willelm.  Tyr.  1.  ix.  c.  8.  "  The  chiefs  being  summoned, 
the  emperor  asks  to  whom  ho  can  safely  intrust  the  im- 
perial standard,  and  commit  the  leadership  of  such  large 
armies?  And  he  was  answered  with  one  voice,  that  God- 
frey, the  lord  duke  of  Lothier,  was  beyond  all  fit  and  suffi- 
cient for  that  burden.  And  to  him  ....  much  gainsaying 
Rnd  very  unwilling,  he  delivered  the  eagle."  See,  also,  Al- 
ber.  Tr.  Font.  np.  Leibnitzii  Accession.  Ilistor.  i.  182. 

I  Willelm. Tyr.  ibid.  "  Rodolph's  army  being  broken  and 
routed,  in  the  sight  of  the  emperor  and  of  some  of  the  chiefs, 
he  plunged  the  spear  of  the  standard  which  he  bore  right 
through  the  king's  heart,  and  thus  transfixed,  bore  him  life- 
less to  the  ground ;  then  reared  again  the  imperial  banner, 
though  all  bloody."  Alberic.  loco  citato. 

§  Fatigue  bringing  on  a  violent  fever,  he  vowed  to  take 
the  cross,  and  was  cured.  Alberic.  p.  180.  Godefridus  .  .  .  . 
in  oppugnando  Romain  partem  muri,  quae  sibi  obtigerat, 
primus  irrupit:  postea,  prae  nimio  labore,  in  nimia  siti 
nimium  vinum  hauriens,  febrem  quartanam  nactus  est. 
Audits,  autcm  fmua  viae  Hierosolymitanae,  illuc  se  iturum 
vovit,  si  Deus  illi  redderet  sanitatem.  Quo  voto  emisso, 
vires  ejus  penitus  refloruerunt. 

|  Guibert.  Nov.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  Dicebat  se  clesiderare  profi- 
o'.sci  Hierosolymam,  et  hoc  non  simpliciter.  ut  alii,  sed  cum 
violentia  exercitus,  si  sibi  suppeteret,  magni. — His  mother, 
St.  Ida,  dreamed  one  day  that  the  sun  descended  into  her 
bosom  ;  which  signified,  says  the  contemporary  biographer, 
tiat  kings  would  proceed  1'roir  her-  Acta  SS.  April  13, 


of  Liege,  and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  at  tha 
head  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  horsemen  and 
seventy  thousand  foot,  French,  Lorrains,  and 
Germans. 

Godfrey  belonged  to  both  nations,  and  spoke 
both  tongues.*  He  was  not  tall ;  his  brother, 
Baldwin,  was  taller  by  the  head ;  but  his 
strength  was  prodigious. f  It  is  said,  that  with 
one  blow  of  his  sword  he  "  unseamed"  a  horse- 
man from  head  to  saddle  ;  and  with  one  back 
stroke  would  cut  off  an  ox's  or  a  camel's  head.  J 
When  in  Asia,  having  one  day  lost  his  way,  ha 
found  one  of  his  companions  in  a  cavern,  en- 
gaged with  a  bear.  He  drew  the  beast's  rage 
upon  himself,  and  slew  it ;  but  the  serious  bites 
he  received  kept  him  long  to  his  bed.  This 
heroic  man  was  of  singular  purity  of  mind  :  he 
never  married,  and  died,  without  having  known 
woman,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. § 

The  council  of  Clermont  was  held  in  No- 
vember, 1095.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1096, 
Godfrey  departed  with  the  Lorrains  and  Bel- 
gians, and  took  the  route  through  Germany 
and  Hungary.  In  September,  William  the 
Conqueror's  son,  his  son-in-law,  the  count  of 
Blois,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
count  of  Flanders,  set  forth,  taking  the  route 
through  Italy  as  far  as  Apulia,  where  they  sep- 
arated, one  party  crossing  to  Durazzo,  another 
turning  Greece.  In  October,  our  Southerns, 
under  Raymond  de  St.  Gille,  marched  by  way 
of  Lombardy,  Friuli,  and  Dalmatia.  Bohe- 
rnond,  with  his  Normans  and  Italians,  forced 
his  way  through  the  deserts  of  Bulgaria,  which 
was  the  shortest  and  least  dangerous  passage, 
it  being  preferable  to  avoid  the  towns,  and  to 
encounter  the  Greeks  in  the  open  country  only. 
The  wild  appearance  of  the  first  crusaders,  led 
by  Peter  the  Hermit,  had  alarmed  the  Byzan- 
tines, who  bitterly  repented  their  invitation  to 
the  Franks,  but  too  late.  They  poured  in,  in 
countless  numbers,  through  every  valley  and 
avenue  of  the  Empire — Constantinople  being 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  Vain  wyere  the  em- 
peror's cunning  plans  t'o  cut  them  off  by  the 
way ;  the  massy  strength  of  the  barbarians 
broke  through  every  snare  :  Hugh  of  Verman- 
dois  was  the  only  one  who  suffered  himself  to 
be  entrapped :  Alexis  saw  the  army  which  he 
had  made  sure  of  destroying,  arrive,  division 

*  Alberic.  ap.  Leibnitz.  Access,  i.  180.  "Brought  up  as 
if  on  the  border  of  each  nation,  and  familiar  with  both 
tongues,  he  stood  betwixt  the  Franks,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Teutons,  who  are  frequently  wont  to  wrangle  with  certain 
bitter  and  invidious  jests,  and  reformed  their  social  inter 
course  in  many  respects." 

t  Willelm.  Tyr.  1.  ix.  c.  5.  Rolmstus  sine  exemplo,  c.  22. 
Alberic.  p.  184.  Had.  Cadom.  c.  53. 

t  Robert.  Monach.  1.  iv.  ix.  ap.  Bongnrs,  p.  50,  75.— 
Another  time,  he  cut  a  Turk  clean  through  the  middle  of 

the  body "  The  Turk  was  made  two  Turks  ;  the  one 

that  was  lower  rode  on  to  the  city,  the  other  swam,  holding 
his  bow,  down  the  stream."  Rad.  Cadom.  c.  35,  p.  5041 
Guibert.  Nov.  1.  vii.  c.  11,  12. 

§  Rad.  Cadom.  c.  14,  p.  291.  "Distinguished  by  his  hu- 
mility, clemency,  sobriety,  justice,  and  chastity,  he  shone 
rather  the  light  of  monks  than  the  leader  of  soldiers." — He 
took  with  him  a  colony  of  monks,  whom  he  settled  at  lo- 
rusalein. 


Arriv.'il  of  the  cmsnders 
at  Constantinople. 
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Alexis  pcrsnndcs   hem 
to  do  him  bom&aa. 
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after  division,  at  Constantinople,  to  salute  their 
good  friend,  the  emperor.  The  poor  Greeks, 
condemned  to  see  this  fearful  review  of  the  hu- 
man race  defile  before  them,  could  not  believe 
Jhat  the  torrent  would  pass  without  carrying 
them  along  with  it ;  and  there  was  enough  to  be 
alarmed  at  in  the  innumerable  languages  and 
strange  costumes  of  these  barbarians,  whose 
very  familiarity  and  coarse  pleasantries  dis- 
concerted the  Byzantines.  While  waiting  un- 
til the  whole  army  should  be  collected,  they 
established  themselves  amicably  in  the  Empire, 
did  just  as  they  did  at  home,  and  laid  hands  in 
their  simplicity  on  whatever  they  fancied ;  for 
instance,  on  the  lead  of  the  roofs  of  the  church- 
es, which  they  sold  back  to  the  Greeks.*  ''The 
sacred  palace  was  not  a  whit  more  respected  ; 
they  felt  no  awe  of  its  swarm  of  scribes  and  of 
eunuchs,  and  had  neither  taste  nor  imagination 
sufficient  to  be  influenced  by  the  overpowering 
pomp  and  theatrical  display  of  Byzantine  ma- 
jesty. Alexis  had  a  fine  lion,  which  was  both 
the  ornament  and  the  terror  of  the  palace  :  they 
killed  it  by  way  of  sport,  j 

Constantinople,  with  all  its  marvels,  was  a 
great  temptation  for  such  as  had  only  seen  the 
mud-built  cities  of  our  West.  Its  gilded  domes, 
marble  palaces,  and  the  master-pieces  of  an- 
tique art,  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the 
capital  in  proportion  as  the  limits  of  the  Em- 
pire had  been  contracted,  presented  an  astonish- 
ing and  mysterious  whole  which  overwhelmed 
them,  and  which  they  were  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  The  very  variety  of  the  manufac- 
tures, and  of  the  merchandise  exhibited  for  sale, 
was  to  them  an  inexplicable  problem.  All  they 
ci/uld  comprehend  was,  that  they  longed  for  all 
they  saw,  and  doubted  whether  the  holy  city 
was  to  be  preferred  to  it.  Our  Normans  and 
our  Gascons  would  have  been  well  content  to 
finish  the  crusade  here  :  they  would  willingly 
have  sa«d,  like  the  little  children  of  whom  Gui- 
bert  speaks — "  Is  not  this  Jerusalem  ]"f 

Then  came  into  their  mind  all  the  stratagems 
with  which  the  Greeks  had  beset  their  march. 
They  pretended  that  they  had  furnished  them 
with  unwholesome  food,  and  had  poisoned  the 
fountains  ;|  and  laid  to  their  charge  the  epi- 
demic diseases  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
army  by  alternate  famine  and  intemperance. 
Bohemond  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  argued, 
that  they  should  stand  on  no  scruple  with  re- 
gard to  these  poisoners,  and  that  by  w>ay  of 
castigation  they  should  take  Constantinople — 
they  might  then  conquer  the  Holy  Land  at  their 
leisure.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter, 
had  they  been  all  agreed,  but  the  Norman  was 
conscious  that  if  he  dethroned  Alexis,  this 

*  raiilx-rt,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  Detect!*  ecclesiis  qu:e  plumbo 
oporiebantur,  plumbum  idem  Graecis  venale  prsebehant. 
(Src,  also,  Baldric.  Hist.  Hierosolym.  op.  Bongars,  p.  89.) 
—This,  it  is  Irue,  applies  only  to  the  mob  led  by  Peter  the 
Hermit. 

t  Ann.  Comnen.  Alexias. 

t  Allicric.  Tr.  Font.  p.  159.  Toxica  vel  fluminibus  vel 
|U»U  vel  vestibas  infundens. 


might  only  be  to  give  the  Empire  to  tho  Tou- 
lousan  ;  besides,  Godfrey  declared  that  he  had 
not  come  to  make  war  on  Christians.*  Bohe- 
mond supported  his  views,  and  found  his  virtue 
very  profitable,  since  he  got  from  the  emperoi 
every  thing  he  wished. f 

Such  was  the  tact  of  Alexis,  that  he  man- 
aged to  persuade  these  conquerors,  who  could 
have  crushed  him,J  to  do  him  homage,  and  to 
make  their  conquest  a  fief  of  the  Empire  be- 
forehand. Hugh  took  the  oath  first,  then  Bo- 
hemond, then  Godfrey.  Godfrey  bent  the  knee 
to  the  Greek,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  his  own, 
and  declared  himself  his  vassal :  an  act  which 
cost  little  to  one  of  his  meek  disposition.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  crusaders  could  not  do  with- 
out Constantinople.  Since  it  was  not  theirs, 
they  behooved  to  have  it  at  least  as  their  ally 
and  friend.  About  to  plunge  into  the  deserts 
of  Asia,  it  was  the  Greeks  alone  who  could 
preserve  them  from  ruin  in  case  of  reverse ; 
and  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  Greeks  promised 
whatever  was  asked  of  them, — provisions,  aux- 
iliary troops,  and,  especially,  vessels  to  trans- 
port them  as  soon  as  possible  across  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

"  Godfrey  having  set  the  example,  all  flocked 
to  take  the  oath.  Then  one  of  them,  a  count 
of  high  birth,  had  the  audacity  to  seat  himself 
in  the  imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  long  fa- 
miliar with  the  outrecuidanceoftlie  Latins,  said 
nothing.  But  count  Baldwin  took  the  insolent 
noble  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  away,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  the  emperors  were  not 
wont  to  suffer  those  who  had  done  them  hom- 
age, and  who  had  become  their  men,  to  sit  by 
their  side ;  one  should  conform,  he  urged,  to 
the  customs  of  the  country  where  one  lived. 
The  other  made  no  reply,  but  regarded  the  em- 
peror with  an  angry  look,  muttering  in  his  own 
tongue  some  words  which  may  be  translated  as 
follows — '  See  that  clown  sitting  alone,  when  so 
many  captains  are  standing !'  The  emperor 
saw  his  lips  moving,  and  got  an  interpreter  to 
explain  what  he  said,  but  made  no  remark  at 
the  time.  Only  when  the  counts,  after  the  cer- 
emony was  over,  withdrew  and  saluted  the 
emperor,  he  took  this  proud  baron  aside,  and 
inquired  who  he  wras,  his  country,  and  his  ori- 
gin. '  I  am  a  pure  Frank,'  was  the  reply,  '  and 
among  the  noblest.  I  only  know  one  thing, 
which  is,  that  in  ;.ny  own  land  there  is  an  old 

*  Guihcrt.  Nov.  1.  /ii.  c.  4.  Dux  Codcfridu*,  Hugo  Mag 
nus,  Rothberlusque  Flandrensis,  et  cseteri,  dixerunt  quia 
nunquam  contra  uliquem  qui  Christi;ino  censeatur  agno- 
mine,  anna  portabant. — Gest.  Franc.  Hierosol.  1.  ii.  ap.  Bon- 
gars,  p.  5.  Raymond  d'Agiles,  p.  141.  Albert.  Aq.  1.  ii.  c.  14 

t  He  was  led  through  a  gallery  in  the  palace,  where, 
through  a  door,  left  open  as  if  by  accident,  he  saw  a  runni 
filled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  anil 
precious  moveables.  "What  conquests,"  he  exclaimed, 
•'  might  be  won  with  such  treasure  at  one's  command !" 
"Tis  yours,  was  the  immediate  reply.  It  did  not  need 
much  entreaty  to  induce  him  to  accept  it.  Ann.  Comnen 
p.  303. 

t  They  spoke  of  the  Greeks  with  sovereign  contempt— 
"  Grceculos  istos  omnium  inertissiinos,"  etc.  Guibert.  NOT 
1.  iii.  c.  3. 


Bosses  of  the  crusaders 
on  their  march. 
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church  at  the  place  where  three  roads  meet, 
and  where,  whoever  desires  ar  adventure, 
comes  to  pay  his  orisons  to  God,  and  wait  for 
his  adversary.  But  vainly  have  I  waited  at  this 
cross-road  :  no  one  durst  corne.'  '  Well,'  said 
the  emperor,  '  if  you  have  found  no  oppo- 
nent as  yet,  the  time  is  come  when  you  will 
not  fail  to  meet  one.'  "* 

Behold  them  in  Asia,  the  Turkish  cavalry 
before  them.  The  heavy  mass  advances,  ha- 
rassed upon  the  flanks.  The  crusaders  first  sit 
down  before  Nicea,  for  the  Greeks,  wishing  to 
recover  that  city,  led  them  there.  Unskilled 
in  the  art  of  besieging  fortified  places,  they 
might,  with  all  their  valor,  have  lingered  there 
forever ;  but  at  any  rate,  they  served  to  alarm 
the  besieged,  who  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Alexis,  so  that  one  morning  the  Franks 
saw  the  emperor's  banner  floating  over  the 
walls,  and  they  were  bade  from  the  ramparts  to 
respect  an  imperial  city.f 

They  pursued,  then,  their  route  to  the  South, 
punctually  escorted  by  the  Turks,  who  cut  off 
all  loiterers  ;  but  they  suffered  still  more  from 
their  numbers.  Notwithstanding  the  succors 
of  the  Greeks,  sufficient  provisions  could  not  be 
got  together  for  them,  and  water  was  every 
moment  failing  them  on  the  arid  hills  they  had 
to  traverse.  During  one  halt,  five  hundred 
persons  died  of  thirst.  "  The  dogs  of  chase 
belonging  to  the  great  lords,  which  were  led  in 
leash,  died,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  by  the  way, 
and  the  falcons  died  on  the  wrists  of  those  who 
bore  them.  The  women's  sufferings  brought 
on  untimely  labor  ;  and  they  remained  all  naked 
on  the  plain,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on 
their  new-born  children.''^ 

Light  cavalry  to  oppose  that  of  the  Turks 
would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  them  : 
what  could  their  heavily-armed  lances  do 
against  these  clouds  of  vultures  1  The  crusa- 
ding army  marched,  imprisoned,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  circle  of  turbans  and  of  cimeters.  Once  only 
did  the  Turks  endeavor  to  stop  them,  and  offer 
them  battle.  It  did  not  turn  to  their  account. 
They  felt  what  the  weight  of  their  arms  could 
do,  to  whom  they  were  so  superior  in  desultory 
warfare  and  with  missile  weapons.  Neverthe- 
less, the  loss  of  the  crusaders  was  immense. 

Thus  harassed,  they  forced  their  way  through 
Cilicia,  and  as  far  as  Antioch.  The  army  de- 
sired to  press  onward  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  their 

*  Ann.  Comnen.  Alexias,  ed.  Paris,  p.  301.  'O  ic  <t>pay- 
yos  pi"  cifjii  foBapig,  c<j>ri,  roiv  ciiytvuir,  3v  it  iniarafiai. 
....  TnOro^  o  /?a<rcX£u5  dxrixuws,  s$j).  Et  Tf6\cta>v  r6rs 
(riTuv  oix  £t>p£j,  Trdpcori  aoi  icaipos  b  jroXAaJi/  at  TruAe/fioy 
t^-A/juwi1,  &.C. 

t  "  At  the  same  time  he  sent  large  presents  to  the  chiefs, 
and  solicited  their  friendship  both  by  letters,  a«d  through 
his  deputies.  He  returned  them  a  thousand  thanks  for  this 
loyal  service,  and  for  the  addition  they  had  thus  made  to 
the  Empire."  Willelm.  Tyr.  1.  iii.  c.  12. — "  He  sent,"  says 
Guibert,  (1.  iii.  c.  9,)  "  numerous  gifts  to  the  princes,  and 
large  alms  to  the  poor ;  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  hate  among 
those  of  the  middling  condition,  from  whom  his  munificence 
teemed  to  be  turned  away."  See,  also,  Raymond  d'Agiles, 
?  112. 

t  Albertus  Aquens.  1.  iii.  c.  2. 


leaders  insisted  on  stopping,  for  they  were  ir 
patient  to  realize  their  ambitious  dreams.  Al- 
ready they  had  disputed,  sword  in  hand,  whos 
Tarsus  was  to  be,  both  Baldwin  and  Tailored 
claiming  to  have  been  the  first  to  enter  it ;  but 
the  army,  caring  little  for  the  private  interests 
of  the  chiefs,  and  not  wishing  to  be  delayed 
demolished  another  city,  about  which  a  similai 
dispute  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.* 

The  great  city  of  Antioch  contained  three 
hundred  and  sixty  churches,  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  towers ;  and  had  been  the  metropolis 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  bishoprics! — a  fi°e 
prize  for  the  count  of  St.  Gille  and  Bohemond, 
and  its  possession  alone  could  console  them  for 
having  missed  Constantinople.  Bohemond  was 
the  more  able  of  the  two,  and  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  citizens.  The  crusaders, 
deceived  here  as  they  had  been  at  Nicea,  saw 
the  red  banner  of  the  Normans  streaming  from 
the  walls  ;J  but  this  did  not  hinder  them  from 
entering  the  city,  or  count  Raymond  from 
throwing  his  followers  into  some  of  the  towers, 
and  fortifying  himself  there.  The  abundance 
of  this  great  city  proved  fatal  to  them  after 
such  long  deprivations,  and  an  epidemic  carried 
off  the  crusaders  in  crowds.  Their  waste  soon 
exhausted  the  plenty  before  them,  and  they 
were  again  reduced  to  famine,  when  a  vast  ar- 
my of  Turks  arrived  to  beleaguer  them  in  their 
new  conquest.  Hugh  of  France,  Stephen  of 
Blois,  and  numbers  besides,  conceived  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  at  hand,  and,  escaping, 
spread  the  news  of  the  disastrous  failure  of  the 
crusade. 

And,  indeed,  to  such  excess  «  f  prostration 
were  those  who  remained  reduced,  that  Bohe- 
mond was  obliged  to  have  the  houses  fired,§  to 
force  them  to  leave  the  shelter  where  they  lay 
cowering.  Religion  supplied  a  still  more  effi- 
cacious means.  One  of  the  common  men, 
warned  in  a  dream,  announced  to  the  chiefs 
that  by  digging  in  a  certain  spot,  they  would 
find  the  holy  lance  which  had  pierced  ihe  side 
of  our  Lord. ||  He  deponed  to  the  truth  of  his 
revelation  by  submitting  to  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
and  was  burned  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  shout- 


*  Raym.  de  Agil.  p.  161.  "Rising  weak  and  infirm  from 
their  beds,  they  came  to  the  walls  leaning  on  sticks :  and 
stones,  such  as  three  or  four  pair  of  oxen  could  hardly  draw. 
a  famished  man  would  easily  heave  from  the  walls,  when 
they  would  roll  to  a  distance." 

t  Guibert,  Novig.  1.  vi.  c.  16 Trecentas  et  sexa- 

ginta  ecclesias  suis  cingens  ambitibns  ....  circumpositis 
eidem  quadringentis  quinquaginta  tnrribus. — Centum  quin- 

quaginta  trium  episcoporum — Alberic  makes  the 

number  of  the  churches  only  three  hundred  and  forty,  p.  159. 

t  Gesta  Francorum,  c.  20.  Summo  diluculo  audientes 
illi,  qui  foris  erant  in  tentoriis,  vehementissimum  rumoreni 
strepere  per  civitatem,  exierunt  festinantes,  et  viderunt 

vexillum  Boamundi.  Fulcher.  Carnot.  p.  392 Vexil- 

luin  Buamundi  rubicundum 

§  Guibert,  1.  v.  c.  21.  Cum  .  .  .  .  vix  ahquos  snadere 
valeret  ....  gravi  animadversione  citatus,  jubet  ignem 
supponi. 

||  Raymond,  de  Agil.  p.  155.  "  I  have  seen  these  things 
which  I  speak  of,  and  there  (in  battle)  I  bore  the  lance  of 
the  Lord." — Foulcher  de  Chartres  exclaims,  "  Hearken  to  a 
fraud,  and  not  a  fraud!"  and  afterwards,  "  He  found  t 
lance,  perhaps  deceitfully  hidden  "  c  1*. 


The  Fatimites  defend 
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ed  a  miracle.*  Giving  the  horses  all  the  for- 
age that  remained,  and  choosing  the  moment 
when  the  Turks  were  disporting  and  drinking, 
thinking  themselves  secure  of  their  famished 
prey,  they  sallied  forth  at  every  gate,  and  with 
the  holy  lance  at  their  head.  Their  numbers 
seemed  to  them  to  be  doubled  by  squadrons  of 
angels ;  they  broke  through  and  scattered  the 
innumerable  army  of  the  Turks,f  and  became 
masters  of  the  country  round  Antioch,  and  of 
the  road  to  Jerusalem. 

Antioch  became  Bohemond's,  despite  Ray- 
mond's efforts  to  keep  possession  of  its  towers.  J 
The  Norman  thus  reaped  the  profit  of  the  cru- 
sade ;  yet  he  could  not  escape  accompanying 
the  army  and  assisting  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem. That  vast  army  had  by  this  time  been 
thinned  down  to  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  ; 
but  these  were  all  knights  and  their  immediate 
retainers.  The  common  herd  had  found  a 
tomb  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Antioch. 

The  Fatimites  of  Egypt,  who,  like  the 
Greeks,  had  summoned  the  Franks  against  the 
Turks,  in  like  manner  repented. fy  Having 
taken  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  they  essayed 
to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  are  said  to 
have  assembled  forty  thousand  men  for  its  de- 
fence. The  crusaders,  who,  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  enthusiasm  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  at  the  sight  of  the  holy  city,  had  felt  as- 
sured of  carrying  it  by  assault,  were  repulsed 
by  the  besieged.  They  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  slow  process  of  a  siege, 
and  to  sit  down  before  the  city  in  this  desolate 
region,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  demon  had  blasted  every  thing 
with  his  breath,  at  the  approach  of  the  army  of 
Christ.  Sorceresses  appeared  on  the  walls, 


*  Raymond,  de  Agil.  p.  169.  "  He  was  burnt,  because 
he  had  doubted  for  a  moment :  he  said  so  to  the  people  as 
he  stepped  out  of  the  flames,  and  the  people  glorified  God." 
According  to  Guibert  de  Nogent,  he  left  the  burning  pile  safe 
and  sound,  but  the  crowd  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and 
tore  off  his  dress  to  keep  pieces  of  it  as  relics,  and  the  poor 
man.  bandied  to  and  fro,  died  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
L.  vi.  c.  22. 

t  Raymond,  de  Agil.  p.  55.  Multiplicavit  insuper  adeo 
Dominus  exercitum  nostrum,  ut  qui  ante  pugnam  pauciores 
eramus  quam  hostes,  in  bello  plures  eis  fuiinus. 

}  "  Tancred,"  says  his  historian,  Raoul  de  Caen,  "  was  at 
first  very  eager  to  full  upon  the  Provencals;  but  he  remem- 
bered that  it  is  forbidden  to  shed  Christian  blood,  and  he 
preferred  having  recourse  to  the  expedients  proposed  by 
Guiscard.  He  introduced  his  men  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  when  they  found  themselves  in  force,  they  drew  their 
swords  and  drove  out  Raymond's  soldiers  with  many  blows. 
....  The  origin  of  this  hatred,"  he  adds,  "  was  a  quar- 
rel about  forage  at  the  siege  of  Antioch.  Foragers  of  both 
nations,  trying  in  the  same  quarter,  had  come  to  blows  for 
the  corn  there  .  .  .  .;  since  which  time,  whenever  they 
met,  they  laid  down  their  load,  and  set  to  with  fists,  the 
strongest  carrying  off  the  spoil."  C.  98, 99,  p.  316. — Raymond 
and  his  followers  afterwards  maintained  the  authenticity  of 
the  holy  lance,  "  because  other  nations,  in  their  simplicity, 
brought  offerings  to  it,  which  swelled  Raymond's  purse :  but 
the  crafty  Bohemond  (non  imprudent,  multividus.  Rad.  Cad. 
p.  317.  Robert.  Mon.  a  p.  Bongars,  p.  40)  discovered  the 
whole  trick — which  embittered  the  quarrel."  C.  101,  102. 

§  Willelm.  Tyr.  1.  vii.  c.  19 Unde  factum  est,  nt 

aostes  quos  prius  quasi  fortiores  horruerant,  nunc  per  nos- 
trorum  operam  dejectos.  et  confractis  viribus,  in  imo  viden- 
tes  constitutes,  nostrorum  auxilium,  quod  prius  instanter 
limit  expetierant,  contemnebant. 


who  hurled  fatal  words  at  the  besiegers,  but  it 
was  not  by  words  that  they  wsre  answered  , 
and  one  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  her  conjura- 
tions, was  struck  by  a  stone  launched  from  the 
machines  of  the  Christians,*  which  had  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  viscount  of 
Beam,  from  the  trees  of  the  only  wood  which 
the  neighborhood  furnished,  and  which  by  his 
orders  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Genoese  and 
Gascons.  Two  moveable  towers  were  built, 
one  for  the  count  of  St.  Gille,  and  the  other  for 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Daily,  for  eight  days, 
and  barefooted,  the  crusaders  had  walked  in 
procession  round  Jerusalem  ;f  which  done,  a 
general  assault  was  made  by  the  whole  army, 
Godfrey's  tower  rolled  to  the  walls,  and  on  Fri- 
day, the  15th  of  July,  1099,  at  three  o'clock, 
on  the  very  day,  and  at  the  very  hour  of  the 
Passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  descended  from 
his  tower  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  city 
was  taken,  and  a  fearful  massacre  followed  ;J 
for  the  crusaders,  in  their  blind  fury,  not  taking 
into  account  the  distance  of  time,  believed  that 
in  each  infidel  they  slew  in  Jerusalem,  they 
put  to  death  one  of  the  executioners  of  Jesus 
Christ.  § 

When  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  suf- 
ficiently avenged  our  Saviour,  that  is,  when 
hardly  an  inhabitant  was  left  alive  in  the  city, 
they  repaired  with  tears  and  groans,  and  beat- 
ings of  the  breast,  to  worship  the  holy  tomb 


*  Willelm.  Tyr.  1.  viii.  c.  15. 

t  Guibert,  1.  vii.  c.  16.  They  did  this  in  hopes  that 
the  miracle  of  Jericho  might  be  repeated :  Memores  Jheri- 
conti  quondam  casus  ....  cum  multa  spirituum  et  cor- 
porum  contritione  processiones  agendo,  sanctorum  nomina 
flebiliter  inclamando,  midipedalia  exercendo,  Jherusalem 
circumeunt.  Alberic.  ap.  Leibnitzii  Accession.  Histor.  i.  175. 

J  During  the  siege,  the  native  Christians  had  been  most 
cruelly  used  by  the  infidels.  See  William  of  Tyre,  1.  viii. 
c.  8. 

§  The  Mussulman  poet,  Abivardi,  composed  a  poem  on 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
sense : — 

"  We  have  mingled  blood  with  the  abundance  of  our  tears. 
There  is  no  shelter  left  us  against  the  misfortunes  that 
threaten  us. — Sad  arms  for  a  man  to  shed  tears,  when  war 
fires  all  around  with  sparkling  swords ! — O  children  of 
Islamism,  many  battles  remain  for  you  to  maintain,  in  which 
your  heads  will  roll  at  your  feet ! — How  sleep  and  close  one's 
eyelids,  when  a  prey  to  commotions  which  would  awaken 
the  soundest  sleeper  1 — Your  brethren  in  Syria  have  only 
the  backs  of  their  camels  to  rest  upon,  or  the  entrails  of  vul- 
tures.— The  Romans  cover  them  with  disgrace ;  and  you, 
you  suffer  your  garments  effeminately  to  sweep  the  ground, 
like  one  who  has  nothing  to  fear ! — How  much  blood  has 
been  shed !  How  many  women  who  have  only  had  their 
hands  left  to  shield  their  charms ! — The  shock  is  so  fearful 
between  the  strokes  of  the  lance  and  of  the  sword,  that  the 
fear  of  the  same  would  turn  children's  heads  gray. — Such  is 
this  war,  that  those  very  ones  who  fly  its  rage  in  the  hope 
of  safety,  soon  gnash  their  teeth  with  regret. — I  seem  to  see 
him  who  sleeps  at  Medina  (Mahomet)  rise  and  cry  out  with 
all  his  strength,  O  children  of  Haschem  ! — What !  my  people 
do  not  fly  to  meet  the  enemy  lance  in  hand,  when  the  very 
foundations  of  religion  are  crumbling  beneath  their  feet ! — 
They  dare  not  approach  the  fire,  for  fear  of  death,  and  do 
not  see  that  dishonor  is  an  ever-enduring  wound  ! — Will 
then  the  chiefs  of  the  Arabs  resign  themselves  to  such  evils, 
and  the  warriors  of  Persia  submit  to  such  degradation  1 — 
Would  to  God,  since  they  no  longer  fight  through  zeal  fbf 
religion,  that  they  would  offer  resistance  in  order  to  save 
their  neighbors ! — If  they  renounce  heavenly  rewards,  when 
danger  calls  them,  will  not  they  at  least  be  attracted  by  tlia 
hope  of  booty  ?"  Bibliotheque  des  Croisades,  Extraits  del 
Auteurs  Arabes,  par  M.  Reinaud. 
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Feudrxliim  e»lnl>hshed 
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The  next  question  was,  who  was  to  be  king  of 
the  conquest,  who  was  to  have  the  melancholy 
honor  of  defending  Jerusalem.  A  court  of 
inquiry  was  held  on  each  of  the  princes,  in  or- 
der to  choose  the  worthiest ;  and  to  come  at 
their  secret  vices,  their  servants  were  ques- 
tioned. The  choice  would  probably  have  fallen 
on  the  count  of  St.  Gille,  the  richest  of  the 
crusaders,  had  not  his  servants,  in  their  fear  of 
being  kept  by  him  at  Jerusalem,  made  no  scru- 
ple of  blackening  their  master's  character,  and 
so  sparing  him  the  pains  of  sovereignty.  When 
the  duke  of  Lorraine's  servants  were  examined 
in  their  turn,  they  could  find  nothing  to  say 
against  him,  except  that  he  remained  too  long 
in  the  churches,  even  beyond  the  hours  of  ser- 
vice, and  stayed  inquiring  of  the  priests  the 
stories  represented  in  the  sacred  images  and 
paintings,  to  the  great  discontent  of  his  friends, 
who  were  thus  kept  wailing  for  their  dinner.* 
Godfrey  resigned  himself  to  the  burden;  but 
would  not  assume  the  kingly  crown  in  a  spot  in 
which  the  Saviour  had  worn  one  of  thorns.f 
The  only  title  he  would  accept  was,  that  of  de- 
fender and  baron  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  To 
the  patriarch's  claim  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
whole  kingdom,  he  made  no  objection,  but  free- 
ly surrendered  all  in  presence  of  the  people, 
and  only  reserved  for  himself  the  possession, 
that  is  to  say,  the  defence  of  the  city.  J  In  the 
very  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  to  fight  an 
innumerable  army  of  Egyptians,  who  had  at- 
tacked the  crusaders  at  Ascalon.  He  had,  in 
short,  a  never-ending  war  on  his  hands,  and 
found  his  conquest  to  be  nothing  but  irremedia- 
ble misery — one  long  martyrdom.  The  Arabs 
infested  his  kingdom  from  the  beginning,  pene- 
trating to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital,  so  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  till  the  land.  Tancred 
was  the  only  chief  that  remained  with  Godfrey  ; 
who  could  with  difficulty  detain  three  hundred 
knights  to  defend  the  Holy  Land.§ 

Yet  was  it  a  great  thing  for  Christendom 
thus  to  occupy,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  infidels, 
ne  cradle  of  their  religion.  A  petty  Asiatic 
Europe  was  formed  here,  in  the  likeness  of  the 
great ;  and  feudality  was  organized  even  under 
a  severer  form  than  it  had  assumed  in  any  west- 
ern country.  The  hierarchical  order,  and  all 
the  details  of  feudal  justice  were  regulated  in 
the  famous  ASSIZE  OF  JERUSALEM,  by  Godfrey 
and  his  barons  ;  and  there  were  present  a  prince 
of  Galilee,  a  marquis  of  Jaffa,  and  a  baron  of 
Sidon.  The  addition  of  these  titles  of  the  mid- 

*  VVillelm.  Tyr.  1.  ix.  c.  2 Sed  de  singulis  ima- 

pnibus  et  picturis  rationem  exigebat  a  sacerdotibus,  et  Us 
qui  horum  virtebanturhabere  peritiam  ;  ita  quod  sociis  suis, 
attectis  aliter,  in  tsdium  verteretur  .  .  .  et  prandia  .... 
minus  tempestive  magisque  insipida  sumerentur.  Alberic. 
p  179. 

t  Guibert,  1.  vii.    Alberic.  p.  183. 

i  Willelm.  Tyr.  1.  ix.  c  16. 

$  Id.  ibid.  c.  19.  He  had  two  thousand  infantry,  as  well. 
Dux  solus,  et  domimis  Tancredus  ....  a  domino  dnce  erat 
ietentus  .  .  .  .  ut  vix  invenirentur  equites  trecenti  et  pedi 
him  duo  tnillia. — At  Antioch,  Tancred  had  sworn  that  he 
iron  d  rut  abandon  his  post  so  long  as  forty  knights  remained 
with  him.  Guibert,  1.  v.  c.  18. 


die  age,  to  the  most  venerable  names  of  biblical 
antiquity,  sounds  like  a  burlesque  ;  and,  assu- 
redly, Daniel  had  seen  in  no  vision,  that  a  duke 
of  Lorraine  would  crown  the  fortress  of  David 
with  battlements,  or  that  a  barbaric  giant  from 
the  West,  a  Gaul, — a  fair  head  masked  with 
iron, — would  call  himself  marquis  of  Tyre. 

Judea  had  become  a  France.  Our  language, 
carried  by  the  Normans  into  England  and 
Sicily,  was  introduced  into  Asia  by  the  cru- 
sade. The  French  tongue  succeeded,  as  the 
language  of  policy,  to  the  universal  Latin 
tongue,  from  Arabia  to  Ireland.  The  West- 
erns went  under  the  common  name  of  Franks. ' 
And,  however  weak  the  French  monarchy 
might  still  be,  the  brother  of  the  cipher  Phi- 
lippe the  First,  that  very  Hugh  of  Vermandois 
who  had  fled  from  Antioch,  was  nevertheless 
styled  by  the  Greeks  the  brother  of  the  chief 
of  the  Christian  princes,  and  of  the  king  of 
the  kings.f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  CRUSADE. — THE  COM- 
MONS.  ABELARD. THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE 

TWELFTH    CENTURY. 

IT  is  for  God  to  rejoice  over  his  work,  and 
to  say — this  is  good.  Not  so  with  man.  When 
he  has  finished  his  work,  when  he  has  wrought 
well,  when  he  has  run  and  sweated,  when  he 
has  gained  his  end,  and  at  length  has  hold  ot 
the  desired  object,  he  ceases  to  know  it,  he  lets 
it  fall  from  his  hands,  and  conceives  a  disgust 
both  at  it  and  himself.  Then  he  no  longer 
wishes  to  live  :  all  his  efforts  have  but  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  him  of  his  God.  Thus, 
Alexander  died  of  sorrow  when  he  had  con- 
quered Asia,  and  Alaric,  when  he  had  taken 
Rome.  No  sooner  could  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
call  the  Holy  Land  his,  than  he  sat  down  pros- 


*  Guibert,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  "  Last  year  I  conversed  with  an 
archdeacon  of  Mentz,  touching  the  rebellion  of  his  country- 
men, and  I  heard  him  calumniate  our  king  and  people, 
solely  because  the  king  had  received  and  hospitably  en- 
treated our  lord  pope  Pascal,  as  well  as  his  princes.  He 
derided  the  French  so  far,  as  to  call  them  in  scorn  Prancons. 
Then  I  said  to  him,  '  If  you  hold  the  French  to  be  so  weak 
and  cowardly,  as  to  presume  to  insult  by  your  witticisms  a 
name,  the  fame  of  which  has  reached  as  far  as  the  Indian 
ocean,  tell  me  to  whom  pope  Urban  applied  for  succor 
against  the  Turks  ?  Was  it  not  to  the  French  V  "—Id.  I.  iv. 
c.  3.  "Our  princes,  having  held  a  council,  resolved  to 
build  a  fort  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which  they  called 
Malregiiard,  for  a  new  point  of  defence  against  the  Turks." 
The  French  tongue  was  the  most  used  in  the  anny  of  the 
crusaders. 

f  'O  J3acrt\ev<;  TWV  /?acr<XEa)i>,  Kal  dp\riyd;  row  ^payytKoH 
arparov.  Matthew  Paris  (ad  ann.  1254)  and  Froissart  (t.  iv 
p.  207)  give  the  king  of  France  the  title  of  Rex  Reguii,  and 
style  him  chief  of  all  Christian  kings. — The  Turks  them- 
selves wished  to  make  out  a  descent  from  the  Franks. 
Dicunt  se  esse  de  Francorum  generatione  (the  reason  they 
gave  was,  that  "  No  man  was  naturally  a  soldier,  save  he 
was  Frank  or  Turk")  quia  nullus  homo  naturaliter  debet 
esse  miles  nisi  Turd  et  Franci.  Gesta  Francorum,  an 
Bongars,  p.  7 


flie  hntrfd  between  the  East 
and  West  diminished. 


RESULT  OF  THE  CRUSADE. 


Humanizing  effect  of  the 
crusade. 
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trate  and  discouraged,  and  longed  to  rest  in  its 
bosom.  Little  and  great,  in  this  we  all  resem- 
ble Alexander  and  Godfrey — the  historian  and 
the  hero  fall  under  the  same  category.  The 
cold  and  dry  Gibbon  himself  suffers  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  to  escape,  on  his  great  work's 
being  brought  to  a  close  ;*  and  I,  if  I  dare 
speak  of  myself  in  the  same  breath,  look  for- 
ward with  fear  equal  to  my  hopes,  to  the  term 
of  the  long  crusade  through  past  ages,  which  I 
am  undertaking  for  my  country. 

The  men  of  the  middle  age  felt  sad  when 
they  had  accomplished  their  adventurous  en- 
terprise, and  enjoyed  the  so  much  longed  for 
Jerusalem.  Six  hundred  thousand  men  had 
started,  bearing  the  cross.  But  five-and-twenty 
thousand  remained  when  they  left  Antioch ; 
and,  when  they  had  taken  the  holy  city,  God- 
frey stayed  to  defend  it  with  three  hundred 
knights,  and  a  few  others  were  stationed  at 
Tripoli  with  Raymond  ;  others  at  Odessa  with 
Baldwin ;  and  a  few  at  Antioch  with  Bohe- 
mond.  Only  ten  thousand  men  revisited  Eu- 
rope— what  had  become  of  all  the  rest  1  They 
might  easily  be  tracked  through  Hungary,  the 
Greek  empire,  and  Asia,  by  the  bones  which 
whitened  the  roads.  Such  mighty  efforts  to 
have  this  result !  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
the  victor  himself  conceive  a  disgust  for  life. 
Godfrey  blamed  not  God,  but  he  languished 
and  died.f 

'Tis  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  true 
result  of  the  crusade ;  a  result  which,  though 
it  could  neither  be  seen  nor  touched,  was  not 
the  less  real.  Europe  and  Asia  had  been 
brought  together,  and  had  recognised  each 
other.  Already  had  the  hatred  which  springs 
from  ignorance  been  diminished  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  language  of  contemporary  writers, 
before  and  after  the  crusade. 

"  It  was  laughable,"  says  the  fierce  Ray- 
mond d'Agiles,  "  to  see  the  Turks,  pressed  on 
all  sides  by  our  men,  cast  themselves  flying 
one  on  the  other,  pushing  each  other  over  the 
precipices :  'twas  an  amusing  and  cheering 
sight."}: 

After  the  crusade,  all  is  changed. §  King 
Baldwin,  Godfrey's  brother  and  successor,  mar- 


*  "  My  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy 
was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an 
everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and 
that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the 
life  of  the  historian  might  be  short  and  precarious."  Life  of 
Gibbon,  prefixed  to  his  Decline  and  Fall,  &c. 

t  Guibert.  Nov.  1.  vii.  c.  22.  "The  prince  of  a  neigh- 
boring tribe  of  Gentiles,  sent  him  presents  infected  with  a 
deadly  poison.  Godfrey  took  them  without  the  least  dis- 
trust, fell  suddenly  ill,  took  to  his  bed.  and  died  shortly 
it'ter.  According  to  others,  he  died  a  natural  death." 

t  Raym.  de  Agiles,  ap.  Bongars,  p.  149.  Jocundum  spec- 

taculum  tandem  post  multa  tempora  nobis  factum 

Accidit  ibi  quoddam  satis  nobis  Jocundum  atque  delectabile. 
— Relating  how  the  count  of  Toulouse  one  day  had  his 
prisoners'  eyes  put  out,  and  their  hands,  feet,  and  noses  cut 
off,  he  adds,  "  It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  bravery  and 
wisdom  conspicuously  displayed  by  the  count  here." 

$  Guibert,  1.  viii.  c.  43.  Guibert  acknowledges  that  the 
Baracens  may  attain  a  certain  degree  of  virtue  :  "The  elder 
Robert  was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  Saracen  .  .  .of 
Joly  life,  that  is,  for  them."  L.  iii.  c.  34. 


ries  a  woman  of  noble  birth  "  from  among  the 
Gentiles  of  the  country."*  He  adopts  the 
customs  of  the  natives,  wears  flowing  robes, 
suffers  his  beard  to  grow,  and  enforces  obei- 
sance after  the  oriental  fashion.  He  begins 
to  account  the  Saracens  human  beings.  When 
his  physicians  desired,  once  that  he  was  wound- 
ed, to  inflict  a  similar  wound  on  a  prisoner,  in 
order  to  study  the  nature  of  the  hurt.f  he  re- 
fused permission  ;  and,  in  pity  to  a  Mussulman 
woman  who  was  taken  in  labor,  he  halted  with 
his  army,  rather  than  abandon  her  in  the  de- 
sert. | 

And  what  is  the  effect  of  the  crusade  on  the 
Christians  as  regards  each  other  ?  Humanity, 
charity,  and  equality  have  been  the  lessons 
taught  by  this  fellowship  in  extremity  of  peril 
and  of  misery.  Christendom,  momentarily  col- 
lected under  the  same  banner,  has  felt  a  sort  of 
European  patriotism.  $  Whatever  the  temporal 
views  mixed  tip  with  their  enterprise,  the 
greater  number  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  vir- 
tue, and  at  least  dreamed  of  holiness ;  have 
striven  to  rise  above  themselves,  and  Lave  be- 
come Christians,  at  least  in  hate  of  the  infidels. || 

The  day  on  which,  without  distinction  of 
freemen  and  of  serfs,  the  powerful  among  them 
called  their  followers,  OUR  POOR, — that  day 
was  the  era  of  freedom.^  Man  having  been  for 
a  moment  drawn  out  of  local  servitude,  and  led 


*  Id.  I.  vii.  c.  36.  "  He  displayed  the  greatest  pomp  in 
his  duchy,  so  much  so,  that  whenever  he  went  forth  ho 
caused  a  golden  buckler  to  be  borne  before  him,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  buckler,  and  on  which  was  the  figure  of  an  eagle. 
Adopting  the  customs  of  the  Gentiles,  he  wore  long  robes, 
let  his  beard  grow,  gave  ear  to  those  who  paid  him  adoring 
homage,  ate  on  carpets  laid  on  the  ground,  and,  when  enter- 
in?  any  of  his  towns,  two  knights  sounding  their  trumpets 
preceded  his  car." 

t  Id.  ibid.  c.  13.  "No  man's  life,"  he  said,  "not  even 
were  he  lowest  of  the  low,  should  be  risked  for  so  slight  a 
chance  of  benefit." — Speaking  of  the  first  crusaders,  Albert 
d'Aix  says,  "God  punishes  them  for  their  fearful  cruelly  to 
the  Jews,  for  God  is  just,  and  desires  not  force  to  be  used  to 
bring  any  one  to  him." 

J  He  gave  his  own  cloak  to  cover  her  .  .  .  .  "  mantello 
suo,  quo  erat  indutus,  earn  involvens."  ....  Will.  Tyr. 
1.  x.  c.  11. 

§  We  have  already  shown  that  the  barons  gave  up  their 
respective  war-cries  for  the  crusaders'  cry,  "God  wills  it." 
— "  Who  has  ever  heard  tell  of  so  many  nations,  speaking 
different  tongues,  being  collected  together  in  one  army — 
Franks,  Flemings,  Prisons,  Gauls,  Britons,  Allobroges,  Lor 
rainers,  Germans,  Bavarians,  Normans,  Scotch,  English, 
Aquitanians,  Apulians,  Iberians,  D&cians,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians 7  When  a  Briton  or  German  spoke  to  me,  I  could 
give  him  no  answer.  But,  although  divided  by  such  differ 
ences  of  language,  we  all  seemed  so  many  brothers  and 
near  relatives,  united  by  one  kindred  spirit,  for  love  of  our 
Lord.  If  any  of  us  lost  any  thing  belonging  to  him,  he  who 
had  found  it  carried  it  carefully  about  with  him,  and  for 
many  days,  until  by  reiterated  inquiry  he  had  discovered 
the  loser,  to  whom  he  right  gladly  restored  it,  as  it  behooves 
men  who  have  undertaken  a  holy  pilgrimage."  Fulchcr 
Carnot.  p.  389. 

||  "Whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  neither  harlot  noi 
brothel  was  allowed,  or  even  suffered  to  be  spoken  of;  espe 
cially  since  they  drended  being  delivered  up  to  the  sword 
by  the  judgment  of  God  :  and  if  any  unmarried  woman  was 
found  with  child,  she  and  her  guilty  accomplice  were  con- 
signed to  cruel  tortures."  GuibcrU  Nov.  I.  iv.  c.  15. — The 
sensual  manners  of  the  Turks  were  a  striking  contrast  to 
this  Christian  chastity.  After  the  great  battle  of  Antioch, 
new-born  infants,  of  whom  the  Turkish  women  had  lain  in, 
were  found  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Guibert,  1.  v. 

IT  Raym.  de  Agiles,  p.  163,  and  elsewhere — Faopere* 
nostri. 


ai  Q       Enunciation  of  tne  doctrine 
610  ol'equulity. 


BIRTH  OF  POPULAR  PO\\  ER. 


Liberty  begin*  in  centra* 
I  tune*. 


in  full  blaze  of  day  through  Europe  and  Asia 
by  the  great  movement  of  the  crusade,  encoun- 
tered liberty  while  he  sought  Jerusalem.  The 
liberating  trumpet  of  the  archangel,  which  the 
world  fancied  it  had  heard  in  the  year  1000, 
was  sounded  a  century  later  by  the  preaching 
of  the  crusade.  At  the  foot  of  the  feudal  tower, 
which  oppressed  it  by  its  darkening  shadow, 
awoke  the  village  ;  and  that  ruthless  man  who 
had  only  stooped  down  from  his  vulture's  nest  to 
despoil  his  vassals,  armed  them  himself,  led 
them  with  him,  lived  with  them,  suffered  with 
them :  community  of  suffering  touched  his 
heart.  More  than  one  serf  could  say  to  his 
superior,  "  My  lord,  I  found  a  cup  of  water  for 
you  in  the  desert — I  shielded  you  with  my  body 
at  the  siege  of  Antioch,  or  of  Jerusalem." 

Strange  adventures,  singular  chances,  could 
not  fail  to  attend  such  an  enterprise.  To  have 
survived  the  fearful  destruction  which  swept 
off  so  many  nobles,  in  not  a  few  instances  con- 
ferred a  nobility  of  its  own.  A  man's  worth 
was  then  known.  The  serfs  had  their  own 
page  of  history,  which  told  of  their  heroic  acts. 
The  relatives  of  the  dead  became  the  kindred 
of  martyrs ;  and  decked  out  their  fathers  and 
brothers  in  the  old  legends  of  the  Church. 
They  knew  that  it  was  a  poor  man  who  had 
saved  Antioch  by  discovering  the  holy  lance, 
while  the  sons  and  brothers  of  kings  had  fled 
from  that  city.  They  knew  that  the  pope  had 
not  gone  to  the  crusade,  and  that  the  sanctity 
of  monks  and  priests  had  been  eclipsed  by  the 
holiness  of  a  layman — Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

Then  did  humanity  begin  to  honor  herself  in 
the  lowliest  condition.  The  first  revolutions 
of  the  commons  precede,  or  follow  haul  upon, 
the  year  1100  ;  when  they  broached  the  notion 
that  each  ought  to  be  free  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  labor,  and  to  marry  his  chil- 
dren without  another's  consent,  and  were  em- 
boldened to  believe  that  they  had  a  right  to  go 
and  come,  to  sell  and  buy,  and  even  suspected, 
in  the  excess  of  their  presumptuousness,  that 
men  might  chance  to  be  equal. 

Up  to  this  time,  this  formidable  notion  of 
equality  had  never  been  clearly  enounced.  We 
are,  indeed,  told  that  before  the  year  1000,  the 
peasants  of  Normandy  had  broke  out  in  revolt ; 
but  it  was  easily  suppressed.  A  few  knights 
scoured  the  country,  dispersed  the  villeins,  cut 
off  their  feet  and  hands,  and  the  matter  was  for- 
gotten.* Generally  speaking,  the  peasants  had 
too  little  communication  with  each  other  ;  so 
that  their  jacqueries  all  failed  in  the  middle  age ; 
and  it  must,  alas !  be  confessed,  they  were  also 


*  "  The  rustics  having  held  many  meetings  over  all  Nor- 


ijllo  obsistente  ante  statuti  juris  obice,  legibas  uterentur 
mis.)  ....  The  writer  adds,  that  after  the  severe  handling 
they  got,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  (truncatis  manibus  ac 
pedibus,  inutiles  tsuis  remisit,)  they  gave  up  their  meetings, 
Mid  returned  to  their  ploughs."  Will.  Gemet.  1.  v.  ap.  Scr. 
».  Ft.  x.  185 


too  degraded  by  slavery,  and  rendered  too  br 
tal  and  savage  by  the  extremity  of  their  suffer 
ings,  to  have  used  victory  otherwise  than  bar 
barously. 

It  was  in  the  populous  burghs  which  ha 
risen  round  the  castles,  and  particularly  rour 
the  churches,  that  ideas  of  liberty  mostly  fer- 
mented. Population  had  been  encouraged  in 
these  burghs,  by  grants  of  land  from  their  lay 
or  ecclesiastical  lords,  who  were  anxious  to  in- 
crease their  strength  and  the  number  of  their 
vassals.  They  were  not  large,  commercial  ci- 
ties, like  those  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in 
Italy ;  but  carried  on  manufactures  of  the  coarser 
kind,  had  some  smiths,  many  weavers,  butchers, 
and  in  the  burghs  lying  on  the  high  roads,  hos- 
tellers. Sometimes  their  lords  would  allure 
skilful  artisans — to  embroider  the  rtole  or  forge 
the  armor ;  and  these  men  could  not  but  have 
some  liberty  allowed  them,  since  they  carried 
their  all  in  their  hands  and  arms,  and  would 
otherwise  have  fled  the  country. 

Liberty,  then,  was  to  have  its  beginning  in 
the  towns,  in  the  towns  of  the  centre  of  France,* 
which  were  to  be  called  privileged  towns,  or 
communes,  and  which  would  either  receive  or 
extort  their  franchises.  The  general  pretext 
was  the  necessity  of  securing  the  inhabitants 
from  the  oppression  and  robbery  of  the  feudal 
lords :  the  special,  the  defence  of  the  Isle  of 
France  against  the  pre-eminently  feudal  coun- 
try, Normandy.  •'  At  this  period,"  says  Orcle- 
ric  Vital,  "  the  popular  community  was  estab- 
lished by  the  bishops,  so  that  the  priests  ac- 
companied the  king  to  sieges  and  battles,  with 
the  banners  of  their  parishes  and  their  parish- 
ioners." According  to  the  same  historian,  it 
was  a  Montfort,  (an  illustrious  family,  which, 
in  the  following  century,  destroyed  liberty  in 
the  south  of  France  and  founded  that  of  Eng- 
land,) Amaury  de  Montfort,  who  counselled 
Louis-le-Gros,  after  his  defeat  at  Brenneville, 
to  oppose  the  Normans  with  the  men  of  the 
communes  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  their 
respective  parishes.  (A.  D.  1119.)f  But  when 
these  commons  returned  to  the  shelter  of  their 
own  walls,  they  rose  in  their  demands.  It  was 
death  to  their  humble  thoughts  of  themselves 
when  they  saw  flying  before  their  parochial 
banners  mighty  horses  and  their  noble  horse- 
men, when,  with  Louis-le-Gros,  they  had  put 
a  stop  to  the  robberies  of  the  Rocheforts,  and 
had  forced  the  den  of  the  Coucys.  With  the 
poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  could  exclaim, 
"  We  are  men  as  they  are  ;  as  great  heart  have 
we  ;  as  much  endure  can  we."J  All  coveted  a 

*  Order.  Vit.  1.  ii.    Tune  ergo  communitas  in  Francis 
popularis  statuta  est  a  prasulibus,  ut  priesbyteri  ccmitaren 
tur  regi  ad  obsidionem  vel  pugnam  cum  vexillis  et  [>aro 
chianis  omnibus. 
t  Id.  I.  xii. 
j  "  Li  paisan  e  li  vilain 

f'il  del  boscage  e  cil  del  plain, 
Ne  sai  par  kel  entichement, 
Ne  ki  les  men  primierement; 
Par  vinz,  par  trentaines,  par  cens 
Unt  tenuz  plusurs  parlemenz.  .  .  . 


The  Church  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  the  people. 


OT?    TUT?    r-n\T~urk\r<S       The  monarch  humbles  the  barons      OIO 
Ur     JL  IIL,   OU. \liVlU-N  S>.  by  means  of  the  common*.  *I» 


"ew  franchises  or  privileges,  and  offered  to  pur- 
chase them ;  for,  needy  and  wretched  as  they 
were,  poor  aitisans,  smiths,  and  weavers,  suf- 
fered to  cluster  for  shelter  at  the  foot  of  a  cas- 
lle,  or  fugitive  serfs  crowding  round  a  church, 
they  could  manage  to  find  money ;  and  men  of 
this  stamp  were  the  founders  of  our  liberties. 
They  willingly  starved  themselves  to  procure 
the  means  of  purchase ;  and  king  and  barons 
rivalled  each  other  in  selling  charters  which 
fetched  so  high  a  price. 

This  revolution  took  place  all  over  the  king- 
dom under  a  thousand  different  forms,  and  with 
but  little  disturbance  ;  so  that  it  has  only  at- 
tracted notice  with  regard  to  some  towns  of  the 
Oise  and  the  Somme,  which,  placed  in  less  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  and  belonging  to  two 
different  lords,  one  a  layman,  the  other  ecclesi- 
astical, resorted  to  the  king  for  a  solemn  guar- 
antee of  concessions  often  violated,  and  main- 
tained a  precarious  liberty  at  the  cost  of  several 
centuries  of  civil  war.  To  these  towns  the 
name  of  communes  has  been  more  particularly 
applied  ;  and  the  wars  they  had  to  wage  form  a 
slight  but  dramatic  incident  in  this  great  revo- 
lution, which  was  operating  silently  and  under 
different  forms  in  all  the  towns  of  the  north  of 
France. 

'Twas  in  brave  and  choleric  Picardy,  whose 
commons  had  so  soundly  beaten  the  Normans — 
iu  the  country  of  Calvin,  and  of  so  many  other 
revolutionary  spirits — that  these  explosions 
took  place.  Noyon,  Beauvais,  Laon,  three  ec- 


Priveement  ont  porparle 
E  plusurs  1'ont  entre  els  jurt 
Ke  jamez,  par  lur  volonte, 
N'arunt  seingnur  ne  avoe. 
f-eingnur  ne  lur  font  se  mal  nun ; 
Ne  poent  aveir  od  els  raistin. 
Ne  lur  gaainz,  ne  hit  luburs  ; 

Chescun  jur  vunt  a  grant  dolurs 

Tute  jur  sunt  lur  hestes  prises 
Pur  aies  e  pur  servises  .... 
'  Pur  kei  nus  laissum  damagiert 
Metum  nus  fors  de  lor  dangler ; 
Nus  sumes  homes  cum  il  sunt, 
Tex  membres  avum  cum  il  unt 
Etaltresi  grans  cors  avum, 
Et  altretant  sofrir  poum. 
Ne  nus  faut  fors  cuer  sulcTient, 
Alium  nus  par  serement, 
Nos  aveir  e  nus  defendum, 
E  tuit  ensemble  nus  tenum. 
Es  nus  voilent  guerreier, 
Bien  avum,  contre  un  chevalier, 
Trente  a  quarante  pa'isanz 
Maniables  e  cumbatans.'" 
Kob.  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou,  vers.  597!M>038. 

ll'lie  peasant  and  the  villain,  this  from  the  wood,  that 
from  the  plain,  I  know  not  by  what  inducement,  nor  what 
first  moved  them,  by  twenties,  thirties,  and  hundreds,  have 

held  several  parliaments Privily  have  they  conferred 

•ogether,  and  many  of  them  have  sworn  that  never,  of  their 
will,  will  they  have  lord  or  patron.  The  lords  work  them 
*-"!hing  hut  evil,  nor  do  they  receive  any  thing  from  them 
either  for  their  gains  or  their  labor.  Each  day  they  suffer 

heavy  griefs Each  day  their  cattle  are  taken  for  aids 

and  for  service "  Why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 

injured,  nor  place  ourselves  out  of  danger  from  them  t  We 
are  men  as  they  are,  we  have  such  limbs  as  they  have,  and 
quite  as  great  hearts,  and  can  endure  as  much.  Nor  do  we 
01 1,|  iirrMt  hearts  only,  but  to  take  oath  to  defend  our  having 
»nd  ourselves,  and  to  keep  ourselves  all  together.  And, 


ihoald  they  choose  to  fight,  we  can  bring  against  one  knight 
-  'hirty  to  forty  handy  and  fighting  peasants.") 


clesiastical  lordships,*  were  the  first  communes  ; 
to  these  may  be  added  St.  Quentin.  Here  the 
Church  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  powerful 
democracy.  We  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  inquire,  when  we  come  to  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  commons  of  Flanders,  of  far  great- 
er importance,  whether  the  example  was  set  by 
Cambrai  and  the  Belgian  to\vns.  We  could 
only  now  show  in  little  what  we  shall  descry 
further  on  of  colossal  size.  What  is  the  com- 
mune of  Laon  by  the  side  of  the  terrible  and 
stormy  city  of  Bruges,  which  could  send  forth 
her  thirty  thousand  armed  men,  defeat  the  king 
of  France,  and  imprison  the  emperor  If  How- 
ever, gceat  or  little,  our  Picard  communes  were 
heroical,  and  fought  bravely.  They  had  also 
their  belfry  and  their  tower,  not  leaning  and 
clad  in  marble,  like  the  miranda  of  Italy  ,J  but 
set  off  with  a  sonorous  clock,  which  did  not 
summon  the  citizens  to  battle  against  the  bishop 
or  lord  in  vain.  Women  went  to  battle  against 
the  men.  Eighty  women  would  join  in  attack- 
ing the  castle  of  Amiens,  and  were  all  wound- 
ed ;§  as,  at  a  later  period,  Jeanne  Hachette 
was  at  the  siege  of  Beauvais  —  a  jovial  and 
merry  race  of  fiery  soldiers  and  joyous  ballad- 
singers,  a  country  of  light  morals,  licentious 
fabliaux,  capital  songs,  and  of  Beranger. 
'Twas  their  delight,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to 
see  the  count  of  Amiens  on  his  big  horse  risk 
himself  beyond  the  drawbridge,  showing  off  its 
heavy  caracoles  ;  when  the  hostellers  and  the 
butchers  would  boldly  stand  at  their  doors,  and 
startle  the  feudal  brute  with  their  loud  laugh- 
ter.|| 

The  king  has  been  said  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  communes  ;  but  the  reverse  is  rather  the 
truth  :^|  it  is  the  communes  that  established  the 
king.  Without  them,  he  could  not  have  beaten 
off  the  Normans  ;  and  these  conquerors  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Two  Sicilies  would  probably  have 
conquered  France.  It  was  the  communes,  or, 
to  use  a  more  general  and  exact  term,  the 
bourgeoisies**  which,  under  the  banner  of  the 


*  See  Thierry,  Lettres  sur  1'Histoire  de  France.—  Had  1 
entered  at  length  into  the  subject  here,  I  could  only  have 
copied  his  admirable  narratives,  which  are  familiar  to  all. 
However,  the  questions  concerning  the  communes,  the  tour 
geoisie,  and  the  origin  of  the  ticrs-etat,  have  been  cleared  uj: 
and  accurately  settled  by  M.  Guizot  alone,  in  the  tilth 
volume  of  his  Cours.  I  shall  return  to  the  subject. 

t  This  was  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in  1492. 

t  See  Thierry,  Lettres  sur  1'Histoire  de  France,  p.  3G2. 
Miranda  ;  that  is,  the  wonder. 

§  Guibert.  Nov.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  263. 

ft  Id.  ibid.  p.  261. 

IF  Louis  VI.  was  opposed  to  the  cities  holding  of  the  crown 
forming  themselves  into  communes,  and  Louis  VII.  fol- 
lowed up  the  same  policy.  The  latter,  on  his  way  to  Orleans, 
repressed  efforts  which  he  considered  as  seditious:  —  "Here, 
he  crushed  the  pride  and  silliness  of  certain  idlers  of  the 
city,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  commune,  appeared  in  reln-l 
lions  wise,  and  stood  against  the  crown  ;  but  many  of  them 
paid  dearly  for  it,  for  he  put  many  to  a  shameful  ucath,  a» 
they  deserved."  Gr.  Chron.  de  St.  Denis,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr 
xii.  190.—  Hist.  Ludov.  vii.  p.  124,  126,  &c.  He  dissolved  tht 
commune  of  Vezelay.  Chron.  de  St  Denis,  p.  200. 

**  "  Nowhere,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  has  the  bourgeoitie,  the 
tiers-etat,  been  so  completely  developed,  have  its  destinies 
been  so  vast,  or  its  results  so  fruitful  as  in  France  AU 
Europe  had  its  communes  ;  they  were  to  be  found  in  Italy 
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aaint  of  the  parish,  enforced  the  common  peace 
between  the  Oise  and  the  Loire  ;  while  the 
king,  on  horseback,  bore  in  front  the  banner  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denys.*  The  vassal  in  his 
capacity  of  count  of  the  Yexin,  and  as  abbot  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  canon  of  St.  Querdn, 
defender  of  the  Church,  he  warred  in  holy  wise 
to  put  down  the  robberies  of  the  lords  of  Mont- 
morency  and  of  Puiset,  and  the  detestable  cru- 
elties of  the  Coucys. 

He  was  supported  by  the  rising  bourgeoisie 
and  by  the  Church — all  the  rest,  both  strength 
and  glory,  belonged  to  feudalism.  He  was 
tost,  poor  little  king  as  he  was,  among  the  vast 
domains  of  his  vassals. f  And  many  of  the  lat- 
ter were  great  men — at  least,  men  powerful  by 
their  valor,  energy,  and  wealth.  What  was  a 
Philippe  I.,  or  even  the  brave  Louis  VI.,  the 

floain,  Germany,  and  England,  just  as  in  France.  And  not 
only  were  communes  universal,  but  the  communes  of 
France  are  not  those  which,  as  communes,  under  this 
name  and  in  the  middle  age  have  played  the  greatest  part, 
and  enjoy  the  highest  place  in  history.  The  Italian  com- 
munes gave  birth  to  glorious  republics ;  the  German  com- 
munes became  free  and  imperial  cities,  which  have  a  history 
of  their  own,  and  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  general 
history  of  Germany ;  the  communes  of  England,  connecting 
themselves  with  a  branch  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  consti- 
tute, in  conjunction  with  it,  the  influential  house  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  early  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  their  country.  The  French  communes  in  the 
middle  age,  and  as  they  existed  while  bearing  this  name, 
were  far  from  rising  to  the  same  height  of  political  import- 
ance, or  to  the  same  historical  dignity.  Yet  it  is  in  France, 
that  the  population  of  the  communes,  the  bourgeoisie,  has 
been  most  thoroughly  and  efficiently  developed,  and  has 
ended  by  acquiring  the  most  decided  preponderance  in 
society.  There  have  been  communes  in  all  Europe,  but  no 
true  tiers-etat  except  in  France.  This  tiers-etat,  which,  ia 
1789,  brought  about  the  French  Revolution,  is  a  destiny,  a 
power,  that  belongs  solely  to  our  history,  and  will  be  vainly 
sought  elsewhere."  Lecon  i.  t.  v.  p.  128. 

*  This  was  the  famous  Oriflamme,  which  became  the 
standard  of  the  kings  of  France  when  Philippe  I.  had  ac- 
quired the  Vexin — a  dependency  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  394  ;  xii.  50.— See  note,  p.  191. 

t  "The  sovereignty  proper  of  the  king  of  France  ex- 
tended over  the  Isle  of  France,  and  a  part  of  the  Orleanais — 
answering  to  the  five  departments  of  the  Seine,  the  Seine 
and  Oise,  the  Seine  and  Marne,  the  Oise,  and  the  Loiret. 
Still,  small  as  this  district  was — it  was  but  thirty  leagues 
from  east  to  west,  and  forty  from  north  to  south — it  was  far 
from  being  wholly  subject  to  the  crown.  We  find,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  the  great  business  of  Louis-le-Gros's 
life,  during  his  whole  reign,  to  reduce  to  obedience  the 
counts  of  Chaumont  and  of  Clermont,  the  lords  of  Montlhery, 
Montfort  1'Amaury,  Coucy,  Montmorency,  Puiset,  and  nu- 
merous other  barons,  who.  within  the  precincts  of  the  duchy 
of  France  and  the  royal  demesnes,  refused  all  obedience  to 
him. 

"To  the  north  of  this  small  district,  the  countship  of 
Vermandois,  in  Picardy,  which  belonged  to  Philip's  brother, 
only  answered  to  two  of  our  present  departments,  and  the 
countship  of  Boulogne  to  one  only.  But  the  countship  of 
Flanders  comprised  four;  equalling  Philip's  kingdom  in 
extent,  and  by  far  surpassing  it  in  population  and  riches. 
The  house  of  Champagne,  divided  between  its  two  branc'hes 
of  Champagne  and  Blois,  covered  of  itself  six  of  our  present 
departments,  and  hemmed  in  the  king  on  the  south  and  the 
east.  The  house  of  Burgundy  occupied  a  territory  equal  to 
three  departments,  the  king  of  England,  as  duke  of  Nor- 
nandy,  possessed  one  equal  to  five,  the  duke  of  Brittany  the 
same,  and  the  count  of  Anjou's  was  nearly  equivalent  to 
three;  so  that  the  king's  nearest  neighbors  of  the  great 
lords  were  his  equals  in  power.  As  to  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  now  com- 
prise thirty -three  departments,  although  they  recognised 
the  sovereignty  of  the  French  monarch,  they  were  in  strict- 
ness as  alien  from  him  as  the  three  kingdoms  of  Lorraine, 
Burgundy,  and  Provence,  which  held  of  the  emperor,  and 
which  answer  to  twenty-one  of  our  present  Jeparti  ents." 
asaioudi  Histoire  dcs  Franjais,  t.  v.  p.  7. 


fat  pale  man,*  between  the  red  William  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Normandy,  the  Roberts  of  Flan- 
ders, conquerors  and  pirates,f  the  wealthy  Ray- 
monds of  Toulouse,  the  Williams  of  Poitiers,  and 
Fulks  of  Anjou — troubadours  and  historians : 
and,  lastly,  the  Godfreys  of  Lorraine,  intrepic 
antagonists  of  the  emperors,  sanctified  in  the 
minds  of  all  Christendom  by  the  life  and  death 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

What  had  the  king  to  oppose  to  all  this  glory 
and  power !  Not  much,  apparently  ;  nothing 
sensible  to  sight  or  touch — right :  an  old  right, 
revived  by  Charlemagne,  but  preached  by  the 
priests,  and  renewed  by  the  poems  of  the  day  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  feudal  rights  seemed  a  usur- 
pation of  this  royal  right.  According  to  it,  the 
fief  of  every  vassal  who  dieu  cmldless,  reverted 
to  the  sovereign  as  to  its  source.  This  gave  him 
a  commanding  position,  and  secured  him  many 
friends,  for  it  was  to  one's  interest  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  him  who  was  the  bestower  of 
vacant  fiefs ;  and  this  claim  to  universal  heir- 
ship  secured  him  immense  popularity.  Mean- 
while the  Church  supported  and  maintained 
him.  She  had  too  much  need  of  the  services 
of  a  military  chief  against  the  barons,  ever  to 
desert  the  king.  This  was  seen  when  Philippe 
I.  scandalously  married  Bertrade  de  Montfort, 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  her  husband,  Fulk 
of  Anjou.  (A.  D.  1092.)  While  the  bishop  of 
Chartres,  the  famous  Yves,  thundered  against 
him,  the  pope  laid  him  under  interdict,  and  the 
council  of  Lyons  condemned  him,  the  whole  of 
the  northern  Church  remained  faithful  to  him, 
and  he  had  on  his  side  the  bishops  of  Reims, 
Sens,  Paris,  Meaux,  Soissons,  Noyon,  Senlis, 
Arras,J  &c. 

Louis  VI.,  who,  in  his  old  age,  was  styled 
the  Fat,  had  been  at  first  surnamed  the  Spright- 
ly, or  Awakened,  (VEveille.)  His  reign,  in- 
deed, is  the  awakening  of  the  monarchy.  Bra- 
ver than  his  father,  and  more  obedient  to  the 
Church,  it  was  in  her  cause,  in  defence  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denys  and  the  bishoprics  of  Or- 
leans and  of  Reims,^  that  he  fleshed  his  maiden 
sword  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  lands  of 
the  Church  were  then  the  only  asylums  of  or- 
der and  of  peace,  we  appreciate  the  charity  and 
humanity  of  the  task  undertaken  by  their  de- 
fender. 'Tis  true  that  he  found  his  account  in 
it,  since  the  bishops,  in  their  turn,  armed  their 
men  for  him.  It  was  he  who  protected  the  pil- 
grims, and  the  merchants  who  flocked  to  their 
fairs  and  their  festivals,  and  who  secured  the 
safety  of  the  high  road  from  Tours  and  Orleans 
to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Reims.  Together 
with  the  counts  of  Blois  and  of  Champagne,  he 
strove  to  place  in  some  degree  of  peace  ana 
security  the  country  between  the  Loire,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Marne — a  small  circle  hemmed 

*  He  was  poisoned  when  youns,  and  remained  pallid  evei 
after.  Order.  Vit  1.  xi.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  093. 

t  See  the  story  of  Robert-le-Frison,  (the  Frieslander.) 

j  Sismondi,  t.  iv.  p.  522. 

<i  Sujrerii  Vita  Ludovici  Grossi,  c.  2-<5,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr  ttt 
Initio. 
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in  by  the  large  feudal  masses  of  Anjou,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Flanders  :  the  latter  reached  as  far 
as  the  Somme.  The  circle  comprised  between 
these  large  fiefs  \vas  the  first  arena  of  loyalty, 
the  theatre  of  its  heroic  history.  Here  the 
king  maintained  immense  wars  and  terrible 
struggles  against  those  pleasant  spots  which 
are  now  our  faubourgs.  Our  prosaic  plains  of 
Brie  and  of  Hurepoix  have  had  their  Iliads. 
The  Montforts  and  the  Garlandes  often  sup- 
ported the  king,  while  the  Coucys,  the  barons 
of  Rochefort,  and  especially  the  lords  of  Puiset, 
were  arrayed  against  him.  They  troubled  the 
whole  neighborhood  with  their  rapine.  There 
was  some  possibility  of  going  in  safety  from 
Paris  to  St.  Denys  ;  but  beyond,  one  could  only 
ride  lance  in  rest — for  here  was  the  sombre 
and  unlucky  forest  of  Montmorency,  while,  on 
the  other  side,  the  tower  of  Montlhery  exacted 
its  tolls.  The  king  could  not  travel  from  his 
city  of  Orleans  to  his  city  of  Paris,  without  an 
army  at  his  back. 

The  crusade  made  the  king's  fortune.  The 
terrible  lord  of  Montlhery  took  the  cross,  but 
did  not  go  further  than  Antioch.  When  the 
Christians  were  besieged  there,  he  left  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  his  brother  pilgrims,  let  him- 
self down  from  the  walls  by  a  rope,  after  the 
example  of  some  others,  and  returned  from 
Asia  to  Hurepoix  with  the  nickname  of  Rope- 
dancer.  All  this  humanized  the  haughty  baron, 
and  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one 
of  the  king's  sons,  with  his  castle  as  her  dowry* 
— which  was,  in  fact,  to  give  him  a  clear  road 
between  Paris  and  Orleans. 

Nor  was  the  absence  of  the  great  barons  less 
advantageous  to  the  king.  Stephen  of  Blois, 
who  had  acted  like  the  lord  of  Montlhery,  chose 
to  return  to  Asia.  The  brilliant  count  of  Poi- 
tiers, the  libertine  and  the  troubadour,  felt  the 
impossibility  of  being  an  accomplished  knight 
without  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  besides, 
he  relied  on  meeting  many  romantic  adven- 
tures, together  with  material  for  some  good 
stories.f  His  duchy  of  Aquitaine  did  not  cost 
him  many  sighs  ;  and  he  olfered  it  to  the  king 
of  England  for  a  sum  of  ready  money.  He  set 
out  with  a  large  army,  all  his  men,  and  all  his 
mistresses.^  As  to  the  Languedocians,  the 
crusade  between  Tripoli  and  Toulouse  went  on 
uninterruptedly.  The  count  of  Tripoli  was  Al- 
phonse  Jordan,  whose  father  had  had  an  escape 
of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  ;  which,  being  offer- 
ed to  the  count  of  Anjou,  he  took  it,  and  was 
ruined.  The  Angevins  had  no  business  with 
the  Holy  Land  ;  but  with  the  commercial  and 
industrious  natives  of  Languedoc,  the  case  was 
different.  It  was  an  excellent  market  for  them ; 

*  Thilippc  the  First  said  tn  his  son,  Louis-le-Gros,  "  Now, 
my  son,  keep  heedful  watch  over  this  tower,  the  trouble 
r.-iu<ed  me  by  which  has  made  me  almost  an  old  man.  and 
through  whose  craft  and  deceitful  wickedness  I  have  never 
known  thorough  peace  and  quiet."  Sugerii  Vita  Ludovici 
Gross!,  c.  3,  ap.  Scr.  K.  Fr.  xii.  16. 

!He  occasionally  travelled  for  this  purpose  only. 
Guibert.  Is'ov.  1.  vii     Examina  coiitru.\erat  puelluruin. 
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and  they  dr.;w  from  it  the  provisions  of  the  Le- 
vant, rivalling  the  Pisans  and  Venetians. 

Thus,  ponderous  feudalism  had  begur.  to 
move  and  to  uproot  itself  from  the  soil.  1 1 
went,  and  came,  and  lived  upon  the  beaten 
highway  of  the  crusade,  between  France  ant! 
Jerusalem.  As  for  the  Normans,  they  wanted 
no  other  crusade  than  that  of  England  ;  which 
gave  \hemfull  occupation.  The  king  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  soil  of  France,  and  be- 
came more  powerful  daily  through  the  absence 
of  the  barons,  and  their  devotion  to  external 
objects.  He  began  to  become  something  in 
Europe.  He  received — he,  the  opponent  of 
the  petty  barons  of  the  banlieue  of  Paris — a 
letter  from  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  who  com- 
plained to  the  Jfrng-  of  the  Celts  of  the  violence 
of  the  pope.*  So  deceptive  was  his  title, 
compared  with  his  means,  that  the  count  of 
Barcelona  sent  from  the  Pyrenees  to  ask  hjs 
assistance  to  repel  the  terrible  invasion  of  the 
Almoravides,  which  threatened  Spain  and  Eu- 
rope. In  like  manner,  when  the  hero  of  the 
crusade,  the  glorious  Bohemond,  prince  of  An- 
tioch, came  to  rouse  the  compassion  of  the 
people  for  the  Christians  of  Asia,  he  thought 
he  did  a  popular  act  in  marrying  the  sister  of 
Louis-le-Gros.f  He  took  care  not  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  his  countrymen,  the  Normans  ;  and 
the  count  of  Barcelona  mistrusted  his  neighbors 
of  Toulouse.  No  one  doubted  the  king  of 
France. 

The  danger  of  his  position  arose  from  his 
proximity  to  the  Normans  ;  but  this  very  prox- 
imity rendered  him  dear  to  the  Churches,  and 
to  the  bourgeoisies  of  central  France.  The 
Normans  had  taken  Gisors  in  despite  of  trea- 
ties ;  and  from  it  commanded  the  Vexin  almost 
up  to  Paris.  These  conquerors  respected  noth- 
ing. But  for  the  jealousy  of  Flanders  and  of 
Anjou,  the  poor  royalty  of  France  would  have 
been  unable  to  make  head  against  them.  The 
count  of  Anjou  demanded  arid  obtained  the  title 
of  seneschal  of  the  king  of  France^ — this  gave 
him  the  privilege  of  laying  the  dishes  on  ths 
royal  table,  but  feudalism  held  all  domestic 
offices  noble,  and  the  count  of  Anjou  was  too 
powerful  to  admit  of  this  voluntary  servitude's 
being  ever  made  a  handle  against  him ;  it  was 
simply  equivalent  to  his  entering  into  a  strict 
league  against  the  Normans. 

The  latter  gained  no  decisive  advantage 
They  employed  against  the  French  king  only 
the  smallest  part  of  their  forces.  In  point  of 
fact,  Normandy  was  no  longer  on  the  continent, 
but  in  England.  Their  victory  at  Brenneville 
in  an  engagement  between  cavalry,  in  which 
the  two  kings  encountered  and  acquitted  them 
selves  soldierly  and  well,  was  followed  by  IK 

*  Pigebert.  Gemblac.  ap.  Struv.  i.  856. 

t  Sucerii  Vita  Lud.  Grossi,  c.  9,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  18 
"For  the  active  valor  of  the  Franks  and  their  king,  Louis 
was  so  loudly  blazoned  forth,  that  the  Saracens  th^mselve* 
felt  alarmed  at  the  alliance." 

1  Hugo  de  Cleerlis.  de  Senescalcla,  ap.  Scr.  R  Fr.  i 
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Vengeance  of  the  communes. 


LOUIS    THE  FAT- 


riitmns  of  Louis  into  the 
south  of  France. 


result.  There  were  not  three  men  slain,  ac- 
cording to  Orderic  Vital,*  in  this  celebrated 
battle  of  the  twelfth  century.  (A.  D.  1119.) 
Who,  after  this,  will  say  that  the  times  of  chiv- 
alry are  the  heroic  times  1 

Cruel  vengeance  was  taken  for  this  defeat 
by  tiie  militia  of  the  communes,  who  entered 
Normandy,  and  committed  fearful  ravage 
there.  They  were  headed  by  the  bishops 
themselves,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
becoming  subject  to  Norman  feudalism.  The 
king  hoped  to  derive  a  much  greater  advantage 
still  from  the  protection  of  the  Church,  when 
Calixtus  II.  excommunicated  the  emperor, 
Henry  V.,  in  the  council  of  Reims,  where  fif- 
teen archbishops  and  two  hundred  bishops  sat. 
Louis  appeared  there,  and  humbly  accused  be- 
fore the  pope,  Henry  Beauclerc,  the  Norman 
king  of  England,  as  the  violator  of  the  people's 
rights,  and  the  ally  of  the  barons  who  laid  waste 
the  country.  "  The  bishops,"  he  said,  "  detest- 
ed, and  with  reason,  Thomas  de  Marne,  a  sedi- 
tious brigand,  who  plundered  the  whole  province, 
and  therefore  ordered  me  to  attack  this  scourge 
of  travellers  and  of  the  weak.  The  loyal  barons 
of  France  joined  me  in  curbing  the  breakers  of 
the  laws,  and  they  fought  for  the  love  of  God 
together  with  the  whole  array  of  the  Christian 
army.  The  count  of  Nevers,  returning  peace- 
ably, with  my  permission,  from  this  expedition, 
was  taken,  and  is  detained  to  this  day  by  count 
Thibaut,  although  many  barons  have  applied  to 
Thibaut,  in  my  name,  to  release  him,  and  the 
bishops  have  laid  all  his  land  under  anathema." 
When  the  king  had  ended,  the  French  prelates 
deponed  to  the  truth  of  his  whole  statement ; 
but  the  pope  had  enough  on  his  hands  with  his 
contest  with  the  emperor,  without  making  an- 
other enemy  in  the  person  of  the  English  mon- 
arch. 

However  it  be,  the  king  of  France  was  so 
far  the  man  of  the  Church,  that  she  allowed 
him  the  undisputed  exercise  of  that  right  of  in- 
vestiture, forclaimingwhich  the  pope  excommu- 
nicated the  emperor.f  No  inconvenience  arose 
from  this  right,  in  the  hand  of  one  protected  by 
the  bishops.  Besides,  Louis  inspired  so  much 
confidence !  He  was  a  prince  after  God's 
heart,  and  after  the  world's. 

Henry  Beauclerc  had  supplanted  his  brother 
Robert.  Louis-le-Gros  took  William  Clito, 
Robert's  son,  under  his  protection.  He  vainly 
endeavored  to  settle  him  in  Normandy,  but 
succeeded  in  making  him  count  of  Flanders ; 
for  when  Charles  the  Good,  the  late  count,  had 
been  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges, 
Louis  undertook  this  distant  expedition,  avenged 
the  count  in  a  signal  manner,  and  persuaded  the 
Flemings  to  take  the  Norman,  William  Clito, 

*  Order.  Vital,  1.  xii.  ap.  Set.  R.  Fr.  xii.  722.  Tres  solum- 
modo  interemptos  fuisse  com  peri. 

t  The  monks  of  St.  Denys  having  elected  Suger  their 
abbot,  without  waiting  for  the  royal  presentation,  Louis  ex- 
pressed great  anger  at  the  circumstance,  and  threw  several 
tf  the  monks  into  prison.  Suger,  Vita  Ludov.  Grossi,  p.  48. 
—Thus,  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 


for  their  count.  Men  were  thus  habituated  to 
regard  the  French  king  as  the  minister  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

His  expeditions  into  the  South  were  more 
distant,  and  not  less  brilliant.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  crusade,  the  count  of  Bour- 
£Tp<5  had  sold  his  countship  to  the  king  ;*  and 
this  possession,  from  which  the  king  was  sepa- 
rated by  so  many  broad  lands,  more  or  less 
hostile,  acquired  importance  when  in  1115  the 
lord  of  the  Bourbonnois,  which  bordered  on 
Berry,  summoned  the  king  to  his  aid  against 
his  predecessor's  brother,  who  disputed  the 
lordship  with  him.  Louis-le-Gros  marched 
thither  with  an  army,  and  protected  him  most 
effectually.  From  this  time,  he  secured  a 
footing  in  the  South.  Twice  afterwards  he 
made  a  kind  of  crusade  thither  in  favor  of  the 
bishop  of  Clermont,  who  had  complained  of 
violence  from  the  count  of  Auvergne.  He 
was  willingly  followed  by  the  great  vassals  of 
the  North,  by  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Anjou, 
and  Brittany,  and  several  Norman  barons,  to 
whom  it  was  a  high  treat  to  make  a  campaign 
in  the  South.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  pro- 
tests of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  suzerain  of  the  count  of  Auvergne  ; 
and,  some  years  afterwards,  the  bishop  of  Puy- 
en-Velay  sought  a  grant  from  the  king  of 
France,  making  the  absence  of  his  lord,  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  who  was  then  in  the  Holy 
Land,  (A.  D.  1134,)  his  pretext  for  so  doing. 

The  power  at  which  the  king  of  France  had 
arrived  was  evidenced  from  the  year  1124,  in 
which  the  emperor,  Henry  V.,  who  had  been 
excommunicated  at  the  council  of  Reims,  and 
who  cherished,  therefore,  a  bitter  hatred  of  the 
bishops  and  the  king,  and  had  been  urged  to  the 
undertaking  by  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Beau- 
clerc, prepared  to  invade  France.  The  report 
spread  that  the  emperor  sought  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  city  of  Reims.  Instantly, 
the  whole  militia  of  the  kingdom  flew  to  arms.f 
The  great  barons  sent  their  retainers  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  counts  of  Nevers,  Ver- 
mandois,  and  even  of  Champagne — who  was  at 
the  time  in  arms  against  Louis-le-Gros  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Norman  king, — and  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Brittany,  Aquitaine,  and  of  Anjou, 
hastened  to  drive  back  the  Germans,  who  durst 
not  advance.  This  unanimity  of  Northern 
France  under  Louis-le-Gros,  against  Germany, 
seemed  to  announce  a  century  beforehand  the 
victory  of  Bouvines,  as  his  expedition  into 
Auvergne  directs  one's  thoughts  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  South  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

ABELARD. HIS  DOCTRINES.   (A.    D.    1102-1140.) 

Such,  after  the  first  crusade,  was  the  resur- 

*  Chronica  Reg.  Fr.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  394.  The  price 
was  60,000  livres.  FouIques-le-Rechin  (the  Grim)  ceded 
the  Gatinais  to  him,  to  secure  his  keeping  neutral. 

t  Suger,  Vita  Lud.  Gr.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  5C.  Rex  nt 
eum  tola  Francia  sequatur,  potentcr  invitat.  Indignata 
igitur  hostium  inusitatam  audaciiim  usitata  Francise  aninio 
sitas,  circuniqnaque  movens  militarem  delectum.  . 
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rection  of  king  and  people.  People  and  king 
set  out  under  the  banner  of  St.  Denys  :  Marit- 
ime St.  Denys  was  the  battle-cry  of  France. 
St.  Denys  and  the  Church,  Paris  and  the 
hrone,  face  each  other.  Here  was  the  centre 
to  which  life  flowed :  a  nation's  heart  beat 
here.  The  first  sign,  the  first  pulsation,  is  the 
rise  of  the  schools  and  the  voice  of  Abelard. 
Liberty,  which  rung  so  faint  an  alarm  in  the 
belfry  of  the  communes  of  Picardy,  spoke  aloud 
in  Europe  through  the  voice  of  the  Breton  lo- 
gician. Arnold  of  Brescia,  Abelard's  disciple, 
was  the  echo  which  awakened  Italy.  Though 
they  knew  it  not,  the  petty  communes  of 
France  had  sisters  in  the  Lombard  cities,  and 
in  Rome — that  great  commune  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  chain  of  freethinkers,  broken,  seemingly, 
after  John  Scotus,*  was  linked  together  again 
•jy  our  great  Gerbert,  who  was  pope  in  the 
year  1000.  A  pupil  at  Cordova,  and  a  profes- 
sor at  Reims,!  Gerbert  was  succeeded  by  his 
disciple  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  whose  pupil,  Be- 
renger  of  Tours,  terrified  the  Church  with  the 
first  doubt  touching  the  Eucharist.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  canon,  Roscelin  of  Compiegne, 
dared  to  question  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
He  taught,  moreover,  that  general  ideas  were 
only  words — "  The  virtuous  man  is  a  reality, 
virtue  only  a  sound. "J  This  bold  reform  shook 
all  poetry,  all  religion,  to  the  centre;  and  ac- 
customed the  world  to  see  only  personifications 
in  ideas  which  the  mind  had  been  wont  to  con- 
sider realities.  It  was  no  less  than  the  transi- 
tion from  poetry  to  prose.  This  logical  heresy 
horrified  the  age  of  the  first  crusade ;  and 
Nominalism,  as  it  was  termed,  was  stifled  for 
a  time. 

The  Church  did  not  lack  champions  against 
these  innovators.  Berenger  and  Roscelin 
found  opponents  in  the  Lombards,  Lanfranc 
and  St.  Anselm,  both  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. St.  Anselm,  an  original  thinker,  had 
already  discovered  the  famous  argument  of 
Descartes  for  the  existence  of  God — "  If  God 
did  not  exist,  I  could  not  conceive  him."$ 
Great  was  his  transport  on  making  this  discov- 

*  The  succession  of  historians  is  less  interrupted.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  earlier  were  Germans,  as 
Otho  of  Freysingen,  who  celebrated  the  deeds  of  the  great 
emperors  of  the  house  of  Saxony;  then,  the  Italian  and 
French  Normans.  Guillaume  Malaterra,  Guillaume  de  Ju- 
mieges,  and  William  of  Poitiers,  chaplain  to  the  conqueror 
of  England.  France,  properly  so  called,  had  had  the  shrewd 
R;ioul  Glaber,  and,  a  century  afterwards,  among  a  crowd  of 
Historians  of  the  crusade,  the  eloquent  Guibert  de  Nogent. 
KayMiond  d'Agiles  belongs  to  the  South. 

t  Schools  of  theology  had  long  been  opened  in  the  great 
ecclesiastical  centres — first  at  Poitiers,  and  at  Reims,  then 
at  Bee,  Mans,  Auxerre,  Laon,  and  Liege.  Law  was  taught 
utmost  exclusively  at  Orleans  and  Angers,  At  Beziers, 
Lunel,  and  Marseilles,  Jewish  schools  had  been  ventured 
to  be  opened.  Learned  rabbis  taught  at  Carcassonne ;  and 
tvcn  in  the  North,  under  the  protection  of  the  count  of 
Champagne,  at  Troyes  and  Vitry,  and  in  the  royal  city  of 
Orleans. 

t  St.  Anselm  speaks  "  of  those  heretical  dialecticians  who 
make  essential  substances  consist  in  words  only,  who  con- 
trive no  color  but  in  a  body,  or  wisdom  but  in  a  soul."  De 
Fido  Trinitatis,  c.  2. 

$  Proslogitun,  c.  2 


ery  after  a  long  fit  of  wakefulness  ;  and  he 
chose  as  the  motto  of  his  book,  "  The  fool  has 
said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God."  A  monk 
had  the  presumption  to  think  the  proof  incon- 
clusive, and  entitled  his  reply,  "  A  little  book 
for  the  fool."*  These  were  but  the  preludes 
of  sharper  disputes.  Gregory  VII.  forbade  any 
persecution  of  Berenger  :f  it  was  the  time  of 
the  dispute  concerning  the  right  of  investiture, 
and  the  material  struggle,  the  war  against  the 
emperor,  was  all  absorbing.  Another  struggle 
was  on  the  eve  of  commencement,  and  a  much 
more  serious  one,  within  the  sphere  of  intellect, 
when  the  dispute  would  be  transferred  from 
politics  to  theology  and  morals,  and  the  very 
morality  of  Christianity  would  be  brought  into 
question.  Thus  Arius  was  succeeded  by  Pela- 
gius,  and  Berenger  by  Abelard. 

The  Church  appeared  tranquil.  Two  pupils 
of  St.  Anselm's  of  Canterbury,  Anselm  of  Laon, 
and  William  of  Champeaux,  presided  over  the 
schools  of  Laon  and  of  Paris.  However,  great 
signs  were  made  manifest.  The  Vaudois  had 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue,^ 
and  the  Institutes,  also,  were  translated. §  Law 
was  taught,  equally  with  theology,  at  Orleans 
and  at  Angers.  ||  The  existence  alone  of  the 
school  of  Paris  constituted  a  portentous  and 
dangerous  novelty.  Ideas,  till  this  time  scat- 
tered, or  watched  over  in  the  various  ecclesias- 
tical schools,  began  to  converge  to  a  common 
centre.  The  great  name  of  University  was 
recognised  in  the  capital  of  France,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  French  tongue  had  become 
almost  universal.  The  conquests  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  first  crusade,  had  spread  its 
powerfully  philosophic  idiom  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  England,  to  Sicily,  and  to  Jerusalem. 
This  circumstance  alone  invested  France,  cen- 
tral France,  Paris,  with  an  immense  attractive 
power.  By  degrees,  Parisian  French  became 
a  proverb. ^[  Feudalism  had  found  its  political 
centre  in  the  royal  city  ;  and  this  city  was 
about  to  become  the  capital  of  human  thought. 

The  beginner  of  this  revolution  was  not  a 
priest,  but  a  handsome  young  man,**  of  brilliant 
talents,  amiable,  and  of  noble  family.ff  None 
wrote  love  verses,  like  his,  in  the  vulgar 

*  Libellus  pro  Insipiente. 

t  Greg.  Epist.  Spicileg.  d'Aehery,  ed.2,  t.  iii.  p.  413.  The 
emperor's  friends  accused  Gregory  of  having  ordered  the 
cardinals  to  fast,  in  order  to  obtain  some  sign  from  God  who 
was  in  the  right  with  respect  to  the  body  of  Christ,  Be- 
renger or  the  Roman  Church— Quis  rectius  sentiret  de  cor- 
pore  Domini,  Romanave  ecclesia,  an  Berengarius?  Eccardi 
Corpus  Histor.  Medii  jEvi,  t.  ii.  p.  170. 

t  See  I'llistoire  Litteraire  de  France. 

§  Ibid. 

(1  Ibid.  See.  also,  Savigny,  Geschichte  dcs  Roemischen 
Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  1822,  b.  iii.  p.  36!>. 

If  Chaucer  says  of  an  English  abbess  of  noble  birth— 
"And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  Was  to  hire  unknowe." 

**  Epistola  i.  Heloissse  ad  Abel.  (Abel,  et  Flel.  opera,  ed 
Duchesne.)  "  For  what  gift  of  soul  or  body  was  wanting  ta 
adorn  thy  youth  1" — Abelardi  Liber  Calamitatuui  Mearuii 
p.  10. — Juventutis  et  forms  gratia. 

ft  Born  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in  1079.  He  was  the  elde. 
son,  and  renounced  his  righ  of  primogeniture. 
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Causes  of  Abelard's 
luccess. 


ABELARD  AND  HELOISE. 


Popnlnrity  of  hi* 
doctrines. 


tongue  :  he  sang  them,  too.*  Besides,  his  eru- 
dition was  extraordinary  for  that  day.  He 
alone,  oJ  his  time,  knew  both  Greek  and  He- 
brew. May  be,  he  had  studied  at  the  Jewish 
schools,  (there  were  many  in  the  South.)  or 
under  the  rabbins  of  Troyes,  Vitry,  or  of  Or- 
leans. There  were  then  in  Paris  two  leading 
schools  :  the  old  Episcopal  school  of  the  parvis 
Notre  Dame,  and  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  on  the 
mil,  where  shone  William  of  Champeaux. 
Abelard  joined  his  pupils,  submitted  to  him  his 
doubts,  puzzled  him,  laughed  at  him,  and  closed 
his  mouth.  He  would  have  served  Anselm  of 
Laon  the  same,  had  not  the  professor,  being  a 
bishop,  expelled  him  from  his  diocese.  In  this 
fashion  this  knight-errant  of  logic  went  on, 
unhorsing  the  most  celebrated  champions.  He 
himself  declared  that  he  had  only  renounced 
tilt  and  tourney  through  his  passion  for  intel- 
lectual combats. f  Henceforward,  victorious 
and  without  a  rival,  he  taught  at  Paris  and 
Melun,  the  residence  of  Louis-le-Gros,  and  the 
lords  flocked  to  hear  him  ;  anxious  to  encour- 
age;}; one  of  themselves,  who  had  discomfited 
the  priests  on.  their  own  ground,  and  had  si- 
lenced the  ablest  clerks. 

Abelard's  wonderful  success  is  easily  ex- 
plained. All  the  lore  and  learning  which  had 
been  smothered  under  the  heavy,  dogmatical 
forms  of  clerical  instruction,  and  hidden  in  the 
rude  Latin  of  the  middle  age,  suddenly  ap- 
peared arrayed  in  the  simple  elegance  of  anti- 
quity, so  that  men  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
hear  and  recognise  a  human  voice.  The  daring 
youth  simplified  and  explained  every  thing ; 
presenting  philosophy  in  a  familiar  form,  and 
bringing  it  home  to  men's  bosoms.  He  hardly 
suffered  the  obscure  or  supernatural  to  rest  on 
the  hardest  mysteries  of  faith.  It  seemed  as  if 
till  then  the  Church  had  lisped  and  stammered  ; 
while  Abelard  spoke.  All  was  made  smooth 
and  easy.  He  treated  religion  courteously  and 
handled  her  gently,  but  she  melted  away  in  his 
hands.  Nothing  embarrassed  the  fluent  speak- 
er :  he  reduced  religion' to  philosophy,  and  mo- 
rality to  humanity.  Crime,  he  said,  consists 
not  in  the  act,  but  in  the  intention.^  It  followed, 

*  Abel.  Lib.  Calam.  p.  12.  "  Now  (he  alludes  to  the  time 
of  his  love)  whatever  songs  I  devised  were  amatory,  not  the 
secrets  of  philosophy.  Many  of  these  songs,  as  thyself 
knowest,  are  yet  commonly  sung  in  many  countries ;  chiefly 
by  those  who  find  enjoyment  in  existence." — Heloissae 
Epist.  i.  "Two  qualifications,  indeed,  you  peculiarly  en- 
joyed ;  a  tone  of  voice  and  a  grace  in  singing,  which  engaged 
every  female  heart.  These  are  not  common  to  philosophical 
men :  seldom  do  they  vary  their  severer  studies  by  the  com- 
position and  performance  of  love  sonnets.  In  both  these 
you  were  so  eminent  as  to  charm  all  of  every  rank :  I  was 
usually  the  subject  of  them ;  my  name  was  thus  celebrated, 
and  envied,  in  every  city  and  region." 

t  Liber  Calam.  p.  4.  Et  quoniam  dialecticorum  rationum 
annaturam  omnibus  philosophic  documentis  pratuli,  his 
armis  alia  commutavi  et  trophseis  bellorum  conflictus  prav 
tuli  disputationum.  Proinde  diversas  dispntando  peram- 

bulans  provincias — From  another  of  his  letters  we 

learn  that  he  had  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law. 

4  Id.  p.  5.  Quoniam  de  notentibus  terne  nonnullos  ibidem 
habebat  (Guillelmus  Campenensis)  amulos,  fretus  eorum 
auxilio,  voti  mei  compos  extiti 

$  F.  Abelardi  Ethica,  sea  i^ber  Dictas,  Scito  te  if  sum, 


that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sins  of  habil 
or  of  ignorance — They  who  crucified  Jesus,  no! 
knowing  him  to  have  been  the  Saviour,  icert 
guilty  of  no  sin.*  What  is  original  sin  1 — Less 
a  sin,  than  a  punishment.^  But  then,  whers- 
fore  the  redemption  and  the  passion,  if  there  v>  as 
no  sin  1 — It  was  an  act  of  pure  love.  God  desired 
to  substitute  the  laiv  of  love  for  that  of  fear. % 

What  is  sin  1  It  is  not  God's  will,  but  in 
God's  contempt. fy  The  intent  is  all ;  the  act, 
nothing  :  a  slippery  doctrine,  safe  only  for  sin- 
cere and  enlightered  minds.  How  it  was 
abused  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry is  well  known  ;  but  how  far  more  dangerous 
must  it  not  have  been  in  the  ignorance  and 
rudeness  of  the  twelfth  ! 

The  doctrine  spread  instantaneously,  cross- 
ing at  once,  sea  and  Alps,||  and  penetrating 
among  all  classes.  The  laity  began  to  handle 
sacred  topics  ;  and  the  most  import  xnt  myste- 
ries were  eagerly  canvassed — no  longer  in  the 
schools  only — but  by  all,  great  and  little,  men 
and  women,  in  market-place  and  in  highway. ^J 
The  tabernacle,  as  it  were,  was  broken  into ; 
and  the  Hoi/  of  Holies  dragged  into  the  street. 
The  simple  were  shaken,  the  saints  staggered, 
the  Church  was  silent. 

(apud  Bern.  lezii  Thesaur.  Anecdotonun,  pars  2",  p.  027  j 
....  Operationem  peccati  nihil  addere  ad  reatum. — Xihil 
animam,  nisi  quod  ipsius  est,  coinquinat:  hoc  est  consen- 
sus, quern  solummodo  peccatum  esse  diximus.  P.  638,  652. 
— Opera  indifferentia  sunt  in  se,  scilicet  nee  bona  nee  mala, 
sive  remuneratione  digna,  videntur,  cisi  secundum  radii-cm 
intentions?,  qua>  est  arbor  honum  vel  malum  proferens  fruc- 
tum.  Commentar.  in  Epist.  ad  Roman,  (ap.  Abel,  et  Ilel 
opera,  p.  522.) 

*  Ibid.  p.  655.  Non  possumus  dicere  martyrum  vel 
Christi  persecutores  (quum  placere  Deo  crederent)  in  hoc 
peccasse.  "  We  must  suppose  then,"  he  adds,  "  that  God 
has  only  punished  them  temporarily,  and  by  way  of  ex- 
ample." 

t  "  When  we  say  that  original  sin  is  inherent  in  children, 
or  that  we  have  all  sinned  in  Adam,  it  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  that  his  sin  was  the  origin  of  our  punishment,  and 
condemns  us  to  damnation."  See,  also,  Commentar.  in 
Epist.  ad  Roman.  (Abel,  et  Hel.  opera,  p.  598.)  "But  does 
God  punish  the  innocent?  That  is  unjust  and  cruel." 
"  Perhaps,"  is  his  answer,  "it  is  no'  so  in  God."  Ibid. 

t  Commentar.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  p.  530,  533.  Redemptic 
itaque  nostra  est  ilia  summa  in  nol  Is  per  passionem  Christi 

dilectio ut  amore  ejus  potius  quam   timore  cuncta 

impleamus. — "  Then  what  is  it  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come 
to  redeem  ?  It  can  only  be  the  elect.  And,  then,  where 
the  good?"  Ibid. — St.  Bernard  taunts  him  in  a  strain  of 
vehemence  with  this  error.  S.  Bernard!  Opera,  ed  Maoil 
Ion,  1690,  t.  i.  p.  650,  655. 

§  Ethica,  ap.  B.  Pezii  Th.  t.  iii.  p.  627.  Peccatum  con- 
temptus  Creatoris  est.  See,  also,  p.  638. — Abelard,  in  his 
Ethics,  (p.632,  &.c.,)  employs  the  word  voluntas  in  the  sense 
of  desire.  He  distinguishes,  it  is  true,  the  will  (consensus) 
from  desire ;  hut  this  confusion  of  terms  must  have  fre 
quently  occasioned  a  dangerous  misprision  of  meaning.  In 
the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  uses 
voluntas  for  the  will. 

I!  Guill.  de  S.  Theodor.  Epist.  ad  S.  Bern.  (ap.  S.  Ber- 
nard! Opera,  t.  i.  p.  302.)  Libri  ejus  transeunt  maria,  trans- 
volant  Alpes.— St.  Bernard  writes  to  the  cardinals  at  Rome, 
in  1140 :  "  I  pray  you  to  read  Peter  Abelard's  Book  of  The- 
ology, as  he  calls  it.  You  must  have  it  at  hand,  since  he 
boasts  that  it  is  read  by  many  of  the  college." 

TT  The  French  bishops  wrote  to  the  pope,  in  1140 :  Cum 
per  totam  fere  Galliam,  in  civitatibus,  vicis  et  castellis,  a 
scholaribHs,  non  solum  inter  scholas,  sed  etiam  triviatim, 
nee  a  litteratis  aut  provectis  tantnm,  sed  a  pueris  et  simpli- 
cibus,  aut  certe  stultis,  de  S.  Trinitate,  qua;  Deus  est.  dis- 

putaretur S.  Bernard!  Opera,  i.  309.— S.  Bern.  Epist 

88,  nd  Cardinales:  Irridetur  simplicium  fides,  eviscerantut 
arcana  Dei,  qusstiones  de  altissimis  rebus  teaierarie  vend 
lantur. 


Opposed  by  St.  Bernard. 
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ami  St.  Bernard. 
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All  Christianity,  however,  was  at  stake,  for 
!ts  very  foundations  were  attacked.  If  original 
sin  were  no  longer  a  sin,  but  a  punishment,  the 
punishment  was  unjust,  and  Redemption  use- 
less. Abelard  protested  against  the  inference  ; 
but  he  justified  Christianity  by  such  weak  ar- 
guments, that  he  only  injured  it  the  more  when 
he  averred  that  he  knew  no  better  answers. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  pushed  ad  absurdum, 
and  then  threw  himself  upon  authority  and 
faith. 

Thus,  man  ceased  to  be  guilty ;  the  flesh 
was  justified  and  rehabilitated.  The  manifold 
sufferings  by  which  men  had  sacrificed  them- 
selves, had  been  superfluous.  To  what  end, 
the  hosts  of  voluntary  martyrs,  the  fasts  and 
macerations,  the  vigils  of  monks,  the  tribula- 
tions of  hermits,  the  unnumbered  tears  poured 
out  in  the  sight  of  God — all  had  been  vanity 
and  folly.  This  God  was  a  kind  and  easy 
God,  indifferent  to  every  thing  of  the  sort. 

The  Church  was  then  swayed  by  a  monk,  a 
simple  abbot  of  Clairvaux — St.  Bernard.  Like 
A.belard,  he  was  of  noble  birth.  Originally 
;rom  Upper  Burgundy,*  from  the  country  of 
Bossuet  and  of  Buffon,  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  that  powerful  abbey  of  Citeaux,  the  sister 
and  the  rival  of  Cluny,  which  sent  forth  such  a 
host  of  illustrious  preachers,  and  which,  fifty 
years  later,  originated  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigeois.  But  Citeaux  was  too  splendid  and 
too  wealthy  for  St.  Bernard  ;  and  he  descended 
into  the  poorer  region  of  Champagne,  and 
founded  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux  in  the 
Valley  of  Wormwood.^  Here,  he  could  lead 
at  will  the  life  of  suffering  to  which  he  cleaved, 
and  from  which  nothing  could  tear  him,  for  he 
would  never  hear  of  being  any  other  than  a 
monk,  when  he  might  have  been  archbishop  or 
pope.  Forced  to  reply  to  the  various  mon- 
archs  who  consulted  him,  he  found  himself  all- 
powerful  in  his  own  despite,  and  condemned  to 
govern  Europe.  It  was  a  letter  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's which  caused  the  king  of  France  to 
withdraw  his  army  from  Champagne  ;J  and 
when  the  simultaneous  elevation  of  Innocent 
II.  and  of  Anaclete  to  the  papal  throne  had 
given  rise  to  a  schism,  the  French  church  re- 
ferred the  judgment  to  St.  Bernard,  and  he 
decided  in  favor  of  Innocent.^  England  and 
Italy  opposed  his  choice  :  the  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux wrote  to  the  king  of  England ;  then,  ta- 
king the  pope  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  through 
all  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  received  him  on 
bended  knee.  The  people  rushed  to  touch  the 
saint,  and  would  struggle  with  each  other  but 


*  His  mother  belonged  to  Montlmr.  the  mrth-place  of 
Button ;  which  is  no  great  distance  from  Dijon,  BoHUet'l 
native  place.  He  was  born  in  1091. 

t  Neander,  Heilige  Bernhard  und  sein  Zeitalter,  p.  7. 

t  Arnald.  de  Bonneval,  Vita  S.  Bern.  I.  iv.  c.  3.— Chronic. 
Turon.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  473.— See  S.  Bern.  Epist.  220,  221, 
C-'tt.  S.  Bernard!  Opera,  ed.  Mabillon,  1690,  fol.  p.  203-210. 

$  See  St.  Bernard's  Letters  to  the  towns  of  It-.ily— Genoa, 
Visa,  Milan,  &c.. — to  the  empress,  the  king  of  England,  and 
Ihe  emoerur,  u.  138,  sqq. 


for  a  thread  drawn  out  of  his  gown.    His  whole 
road  was  marked  by  miracles. 

But,  as  we  learn  from  his  letters,  these 
things  were  not  his  chief  business.  He  lent, 
but  did  not  give  himself  to  the  world — his  heart 
and  treasure  were  elsewhere.  He  would  write 
ten  lines  to  the  king  of  England,  and  ten  pages 
to  a  poor  monk.  Abstracting  himself  from  all 
outward  concerns — a  man  of  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice ;  no  one  knew  better  how  to  be  alone, 
though  surrounded  by  others  :  his  senses  took 
no  note  of  external  objects.  Having,  his  biog- 
rapher tells  us,  walked  the  whole  day  along  the 
lake  of  Lausanne,  he  inquired  in  the  evening 
whereabouts  the  lake  might  be.  He  would 
mistake  oil  for  water,  and  coagulated  blood  for 
butter.*  Almost  every  thing  he  took,  his 
stomach  rejected.  He  quenched  his  hunger 
with  the  Bible,  his  thirst  with  the  Gospel.  He 
could  scarcely  stand  upright ;  yet  found  strength 
to  preach  the  crusade  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  He  seemed  rather  a  being  of  another 
world  than  mortal,  when  he  presented  himself 
to  the  multitude  with  his  white  and  red  beard, 
his  white  and  fair  hair,  meager  and  weak,  hard- 
ly a  tinge  of  life  on  his  cheeks,  and  with  that 
singular  transparency  of  complexion  so  admired 
in  Byron. f  So  overpowering  was  the  effect  of 
his  preaching,  that  mothers  kept  their  sons 
from  hearing  him,  wives  their  husbands  ;|  or 
all  would  have  turned  monks.  As  for  him, 
when  he  had  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
multitude,  he  would  hasten  back  to  Clairvaux, 
rebuild  his  hut  of  boughs  and  leaves,^  and 
sooth  in  studies  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  was  the  occupation  of  his 
life,  his  love-sick  soul.|| 

Think  with  what  grief  such  a  man  must 
have  learned  the  successes  of  Abelard,  and  the 
encroachments  of  logic  on  religion,  the  prosaic 
victory  of  reason  over  faith,  and  the  extinguish 
ing  of  the  flame  of  sacrifice  in  the  world — i* 
was  tearing  his  God  from  him. 

St.  Bernard  was  far  inferior  to  his  rival  as  a 
logician  ;  but  the  latter  labored  at  his  own  ruin. 
He  took  upon  himself  to  prove  the  consequences 
of  his  doctrine,  by  applying  it  in  his  own  con- 
duct. He  had  reached  that  height  of  prosperi- 
ty, when  infatuation  commonly  hurries  us  into 
some  great  fault.  All  had  prospered  with  him. 


*  Cuillelni.  de  S.  Theodorico,  1.  i.  c.  7, 1.  iil.  c.  2. 

t  Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  1.— Odo  de  Diogilo,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  92.- 
Gaufridus,  c.  i.  in  oper.  S.  Bernard,  t.  ii.  p.  1117.    Subtilissim.i 
cutis  in  genis  niodico  rubens. 

t  Ibid.  I.  i.  c.  3. 

§  Arnald.  de  Bonneval,  1.  ii.  c.  6.— Gulll.  de  S.  Theod. 
1.  i.  c.  4.  "  Up  to  this  period,  all  that  he  has  read  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  spiritual  sense  he  affixes  to  it,  has 
been  suggested  to  him  praying  and  meditating  in  the  fields 
and  woods,  and  he  is  accustomed  to  say  pleasantly  to  Ms 
friends,  that  he  has  never  had  any  other  masters  than  the 
oaks  and  beeches." — St.  Bernard  writes  to  one  Murdoch, 
whom  he  is  persuading  to  become  monk — "Believe  one 
who  has  tried ;  you  will  find  something  more  in  woods  than 
in  books.  Rocks  and  stones  will  teach  you  what  you  can- 
not hear  from  teachers Do  not  the  mountains  disti. 

sweetness,  and  the  hills  flow  with  milk  and  honey,  and  the 
valleys  abound  with  corn  V'    Open*,  t.  i.  p.  110. 

||  Arnald.  de  Bonneval,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 


Seduction  of  Heloise. 
of  Abelard. 


ABELARD  AND  HELOISE. 


Public  disputation  between  Aoeiaul 
and  St.  Bernard. 


Men  were  mute  in  his  presence  ;  and  the  wo- 
men gazed  with  looks  of  love  on  the  fascinating 
and  resistless  youth,  a  model  of  manly  grace, 
and  all-powerful  in  intellect,  who  drew  the 
world  after  him  at  pleasure.  "  To  such  a  pitch 
had  I  arrived," — these,  are  his  own  words, — 
"  that  I  had  not  to  fear  a  repulse  from  any  wo- 
man whom  I  honored  with  my  love."*  Rous- 
seau makes  the  very  same  boast,  where  he 
describes  in  his  Confessions  the  success  of  his 
Nouvelle  Heloisc. 

The  Heloise  of  the  twelfth  century  was  niece 
to  the  canon,  Fulbert.  Young,  lovely,  accom- 
plished, and  even  then  celebrated,!  her  uncle 
put  her  under  the  tuition  of  Abelard,  who  se- 
duced her.  The  crime  had  not  even  love  for 
its  excuse.  Coldly,  deliberately,  and  as  the 
whim  of  an  idle  hour,  did  Abelard  abuse  Ful- 
bert's  confidence^ — his  cruel  punishment  is 
known.  He  renounced  the  world,  and  joined 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Denys,  (about  A.  D. 
1119.)  Here  he  found  not  peace,  for  clerical 
prosecution  sought  him  out.  The  archbishop 
of  Reims,  a  friend  of  St.  Bernard's,  summoned 
a  council  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  at  Sois- 
sons,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned 
by  the  mob.  Abelard  felt  alarmed,  even  con- 
descended to  tears,  burnt  his  books,  and  sub- 
scribed to  whatever  was  desired.  He  was 
condemned  without  examination  ;  and  his  ene- 
mies asserted  that  his  having  taught  without  li- 
cense from  the  Church  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  sentence. § 

He  was  confined  in  St.  Medard's  abbey  at 
Soissons  ;  and  flying  thence  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denys,  was  obliged  to  quit  this  asylum  as  well, 
having  taken  it  into  his  head  to  doubt  whether 
St.  Denys  the  Areopagite  had  even  set  foot  in 
France.  To  touch  this  legend  was  to  attack 
the  religion  of  the  crown  ;|j  and  henceforward 
he  lost  the  support  of  the  court,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  his.  He  fled  to  the  territory  of 
the  count  of  Champagne,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  a  desert  spot  on  the  Ardusson,  two 
leagues  from  Nogent.  He  was  at  this  time 
poor,  and  had  only  one  clerk  with  him.  Build- 
ing a  hut  of  reeds,  and  an  oratory  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity,  whom  he  was  accused  of  deny- 
ing, he  named  this  hermitage,  the  Comforter, 
the  Paraclete.  But  his  disciples,  discovering 
his  retreat,  flocked  to  him.  They  built  them- 

*  Abel.  Liber.  Calamit.  Mearum,  p.  10.  Tanti  quippe 
tune  nominis  eram,  et  juventutis  et  forma;  gratia  pneemine- 
oam,  nt  quamcutnque  feminarum  nostro  dignarer  ainore, 
nullam  vererer  repulsam. 

t  Id.  ibid.  "  Not  the  last  in  beauty,  she  was  first  in  ex- 
tent of  learning;  and  the  rarer  this  gift  of  literary  knowledge 
Is  in  women,  the  more  it  distinguished  her  youthful  self,  and 
made  her  name  known  throughout  the  kingdom." 

J  Heloise  wrote  to  him — "  Desire  drew  thee  to  me  more 
than  friendship,  and  lust  rather  than  love." 

$  See  Liber  Calamitatum,  p.  20,  21. — Gaufred.  Claravall. 
1.  iii.  c.  5. 

||  He  likewise  endeavored  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Denys,  which  was  offensive  to  the  court.  Abelard 
says  himself— "I  knew  it  to  be  the  royal  desire  that  the 
abbey  should  be  disorderly,  since  it  was  the  more  submissive 
and  useful,  as  far  as  regards  the  disposal  of  its  revenues." 
Liber  Calam.  p.  27. 


selves  huts.*  A  town  soon  sprang  up  in  the 
desert,  sacred  to  learning  and  liberty  ;  and  he 
was  necessitated  once  more  to  mount  the  pro- 
fessorial chair,  and  lecture.  But  again  he  was 
compelled  to  desist,  and  to  accept  the  prior] 
of  St.  Gildas  in  Brittany  bretonnante,  when 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
country.  It  was  his  fate  to  find  no  rest.  His 
Breton  monks,  whom  he  desired  to  reform, 
endeavored  to  give  him  poison  in  the  commu- 
nion cup  ;  and  from  this  time,  the  hapless  man 
led  a  wandering  life,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  seeking  refuge  on  infidel 
ground.  Yet,  first,  he  wished  to  measure  his 
strength  once  for  all  with  the  redoubted  adver- 
sary whose  zeal  and  sanctity  pursued  him  eve- 
rywhere. Instigated  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  he 
challenged  St.  Bernard  to  a  logical  duel  before 
the  council  of  Sens  ;  where  the  king,  the  counts 
of  Champagne  and  of  Nevers,  and  a  crowd  ot 
bishops,  were  to  be  present  and  judge  the  com- 
bat. St.  Bernard,  conscious  of  his  inferiority, 
attended  with  reluctance  ;f  but  the  threats  of 
the  mob  and  his  rival's  pusillanimity  came  to 
his  rescue.  Abelard  shrank  from  defence,  and 
contented  himself  with  appealing  to  the  pope, 
(A.  D.  1140.)  Innocent  II.  owed  every  thing 
to  St.  Bernard,  and  hated  Abelard  in  the  person 
of  his  disciple  Arnold  of  Brescia,^  who  was  at 
that  moment  making  the  tour  of  Italy  and  call- 
ing on  the  towns  to  assert  their  freedom  :  he, 
therefore,  condemned  Abelard  to  imprisonment. 
The  latter,  however,  had  anticipated  his  sen- 
tence by  seeking  refuge  in  the  monastery  of 
Cluny  ;  whose  abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable,  be- 
came answerable  for  him,  and  where  he  died 
two  years  after. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  restorer  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  middle  age,  the  son  of  Pelagius,  the 

*  Ibid.  p.  28.  Ccepernnt  umlique  concurrere,  et  relictis 
civitatibus  et  castellis  solitudinem  inhabitare,  etc. 

f  S.  Bernard.  Epist.  189.  "I  declined,  both  because  I 
was  young  in  such  things,  and  he  an  experienced  warrior 
from  his  earliest  days;  and  because  I  thought  it  unmeet 
that  matter  of  faith  should  be  intrusted  to  the  decision  of 
poor  human  reason." 

i  S.  Bern.  Epist.  ad  Papam,  p.  182.  "  Goliah  (Abelard) 
stalks  forth  ....  preceded  by  his  armor-bearer,  Arnold 
of  Brescia.  Scale  is  joined  to  scale,  so  that  there  is  not  a 
breathing  place  between  the  two ;  for  as  much  as  the  bee 
which  was  in  France  has  hissed  to  the  bee  in  Italy,  and  they 
have  come  together  against  the  Lord."  (Squama  squamae 
conjungitur,  et  nee  spiraculum  incedit  per  eas.  Siquidem 
sibilavit  apis,  quae  erat  in  Francia,  api  de  Italia,  et  venerunt 
in  unum  adversus  Dominum.) — Epist.  ad  Episc.  Constant, 
p.  187.  "  Would  that  his  doctrine  were  as  sound  as  his  life 
is  strict !  For  you  must  understand,  that  the  man  is  neither 
gluttonous  nor  a  wine-bibber,  but  eats  and  drinks  the  blood 
of  souls  with  the  devil  only." — Epist.  ad.  Guid.  p.  188. 
"He  with  a  dove's  head  and  a  serpent's  tail,  whom  Brescia 
has  vomited  forth,  Rome  abhors,  France  rejects,  Germany 
abominates,  Italy  will  not  harbor." — He  (Arnold  of  Brescia) 
was  a  disciple  of  Pierre  de  Bruis  as  well.  Buixus,  Hist. 
Universit.  Paris,  ii.  155.  Platina  says,  that  no  one  knew 
whether  he  were  priest,  monk,  or  hermit. — Trithemius  re- 
lates, that  he  said  from  his  professor's  chair,  addressing 
himself  to  the  cardinals,  "  I  know  that  ye  will  soon  privily 

murder  me I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  thai 

I  have  taught  you  even  as  the  Lord  has  commanded  me. 
But  you  despise  me  and  your  Creator.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  you  should  deliver  up  to  death  me,  a  sinner,  who  pro- 
claim the  truth  to  you,  when,  if  Peter  should  arise,  and  con- 
demn your  unnumbered  vices,  you  would  not  sjri-.re  him  " 
Ibid.  106. 
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ABELARD  AND  HELOISE. 


Letters  of  Abelard 
uiul  lleiuise. 


father  of  Descartes,  and,  like  them,  a  Breton. 
Under  another  point  of  view,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  precursor  of  the  humane  and 
sentimental  school,  which  reappeared  in  Fene- 
lon  and  Rousseau.  Bossuet,  during  his  dis- 
pute with  Fenelon,  is  known  to  have  had  St. 
Bernard's  works  constantly  in  his  hands.  To 
feel  how  Rousseau  stands  with  regard  to  Abe- 
lard,  we  must  view  the  latter  in  his  two  disci- 
ples, Arnold  and  Heloise — the  personifications 
of  classical  republicanism,  and  of  impassioned 
eloquence.  In  Arnold  is  the  germ  of  the  Con- 
trat  Social,  and  in  the  letters  of  the  ancient 
Heloise  we  trace  the  New  (Nouvelle.) 

There  are  none  whose  memory  is  more  pop- 
ular in  France  than  is  that  of  Abelard's  mis- 
tress. This  forgetful  people,  from  whose 
minds  every  trace  of  the  middle  age  has  been 
obliterated,  and  who  are  more  mindful  of  the 
gods  of  Greece  than  of  our  national  saints,  have 
not  forgotten  Heloise,  but  still  visit  the  grace- 
ful monument  which  unites  the  two  spouses, 
with  as  much  interest  as  if  their  tomb  had  been 
dug  but  yesterday.*  Of  all  our  love  legends, 
'tis  the  sole  survivor. 

The  fall  of  man  made  the  greatness  of  wo- 
man :  without  Abelard's  misfortune,  Heloise 
would  have  been  unknown  ;  she  would  have 
remained  obscure  and  in  the  back-ground,  and 
would  have  desired  no  glory  apart  from  that  of 
her  spouse.  At  the  time  of  their  separation  he 
made  her  take  the  veil,  and  built  her  the  Para- 
clete ;  of  which  she  became  the  abbess,  and 
opened  there  a  famous  school  of  theology, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Many  similar  convents 
rose  around,  and,  some  years  after  Abelard's 
death,  Heloise  was  named  by  the  pope,  head 
of  the  order.  But  her  glory  consists  in  her 
constant  and  disinterested  love,  which  is  height- 
ened and  set  off  by  its  contrast  with  the  hard- 
ness and  coldness  of  Abelard.  Compare  the 
language  of  the  two  lovers  : — 

"  Fulbert,"  says  Abelard,  "  delivered  her  un- 
reservedly to  my  care,  in  order  to  her  instruc- 
tion by  me  on  uiy  return  from  the  schools,  and 
with  license  to  chastise  her  severely,  should 
she  be  idle.  Was  not  this  to  give  full  scope  to 
my  desires  ?  So  that  if  I  did  not  succeed  by 
Caresses,  I  migln,  bend  her  to  my  will  by  threats 
and  blows."f 

Striking  is  the  contrast  of  this  cowardly  bru- 
tality of  a  pedant  of  the  twelfth  century,  with 
the  exaltation  and  disinterestedness  of  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  Heloise  : — "  Never,  and 
God  knows  it,  did  I  seek  any  thing  in  thee,  but 
thyself;  thyself,  solely,  and  not  what  was  thine, 
I  desired.  I  wanted  not  marriage,  nor  dowry, 

*  At  Paris,  in  the  Eastern  cemetery. 

t  Abel.  Liber  Calamit.  p.  11.  Earn  toto  mngisterio  noslro 
tommisit,  lit  quoties  mihi  a  scholis  reverso  vacaret,  ei 
docendsc  opcram  darem,  el  earn,  si  negligentem  sentirem, 
vehementer  conslrinperem.  Qui  cum  earn  mihi  non  solum 
docendam,  verum  etiain  vehementer  constringendam  tra- 
derct,  quid  aliud  agebat.  quam  ut  votis  meis  licentiam 
pcnitus  daret,  et  occasionem,  etiam  si  nollemus,  offerret,  ut 
quam  videlicet  blanditiis  non  possem  minis  et  verberibus 
facilius  flecterem  ? 


nor  did  I  seek  to  satisfy  my  own  will,  or  plea- 
sures, but  thine.  And  though  the  name  of  wife 
is  more  holy  and  forms  a  firmer  bond,  yet  did 
that  of  thy  mistress  seem  sweeter  to  me,  m 
that — be  not  angry — of  thy  concubine  or  harlot, 
(concubines  vel  scorti.)  The  more  I  humbled 
myself  for  thee,  the  greater  my  claim,  I  thought, 
upon  thy  favor,*  and  the  less  chance  of  injuring 
thy  high  reputation I  call  God  to  wit- 
ness that  if  the  master  of  the  world,  if  the  em- 
peror, should  have  wished  to  honor  me  with  his 
hand  and  to  confer  on  me  the  government  of 
the  universe,  dearer  and  sweeter  would  it  have 
been  to  me  to  have  been  called  thy  whore  than 
his  empress,  (tna  did  meretrix,  quam  illius  im- 
peratrix.")^  She  gives  a  singular  reason  for 
her  constant  refusal  to  become  Abelard's  wife  : 
— "  Would  it  not  have  been  an  unseemly  am1 
grievous  thing,  that  a  wife  should  take  and  ap 
propriate  to  herself  him  whom  nature  had  crea- 
ted for  all What  mind  devoted  to  the 

meditations  of  philosophy  or  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  things,  could  endure  the  cries  of 
children,  the  gossiping  of  nurses,  the  trouble 
and  noise  of  serving  men  and  women  V'J 

The  form  alone  of  the  letters  between  the 
two  indicates  the  poor  return  the  passionate 
love  of  Heloise  met  with.  Abelard  divides  anc? 
subdivides  his  mistress'  letters  so  as  to  reply 
to  them  methodically,  and  by  heads.  He  sub- 
scribes his  own,  "  To  the  bride  of  Christ,  the 
slave  of  Christ,"  or  else,  "  To  his  dear  sister 
in  Christ,  Abelard,  her  brother  in  Christ. "§ 
How  different  Heloise  !  who  writes,  "  To  her 
lord,  no,  to  her  father ;  to  her  husband,  no,  to 
her  brother ; — his  servant,  his  wife,  no,  his 
daughter,  his  sister — to  Abelard,  Heloise. "|| 
Passion  tears  from  her  words,  altogether  alien 
from  the  religious  reserve  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury : — "  In  every  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  I  dread  offending  thee,  God  knows, 
more  than  God  himself:  thee  do  I  desire  to 
please  more  than  him.  It  was  thy  will,  not  the 
love  of  God,which  induced  me  to  become  nun."^[ 
She  repeated  these  strange  words  at  the  very 
altar.  At  the  very  moment  of  taking  the  veil, 
she  uttered  the  apostrophe  of  Cornelia  in  Lu- 
can — "  O  my  husband,  greatest  of  men,  who 
didst  deserve  a  far  happier  bride  than  I.  Fate 
had  thus  much  power  over  thy  illustiious  head  ! 
Why,  wretch  that  I  am,  did  I  marry  thee  to  thy 
undoing  ?  Now  art  thou  avenged  ;  willingly 
do  I  sacrifice  myself  to  expiate  my  crime."** 

*  HeloissiE  Epist.  1»,  p.  45.  t  'bid. 

}  The  above  has  been  preserved  by  Abelard,  Liber  Calam. 
p.  15. 

§  HeloisstB  dilectissima;  sorori  sure  in  Christo,  Abelardus 
Crater  ejus  in  ipso. 

||  Domino  suo,  imo  patri ;  conjugi  suo,  imo  fratri ;  ancilla 
sua,  imo  filia;  ipsius  uxor,  imo  soror;  Abelardo  Heloissa. 
Epist.  K 

1T  Heloiss.  Epist.  2»,  p.  CO.  In  omni  (Deus  scit !)  vita;  mea 
stutu,  te  magis  adhuc  oflbndcre  quam  Deum  vereor;  tibi 
placere  nmplius  quam  ipsi  appi  to.  Tua  me  ad  religiomi 
habitnm  jussio,  non  divina  traxit  dllectio. 

**  Lucan,  1.  viii. 

O  maxime  conjnx! 
O  thalamis  indigne  meis  !  hoc  juris  habebat 
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FOUNDATION  OF  FONTEVRAULT. 


Robert  d'Arhrissel. 
enthusiasm. 


His 


Before  the  mystics,  and  before  Fenelon,  Abe- 
lard  had  laid  down  in  his  writings  this  high 
ideal  of  pure  and  disinterested  love,  as  the  aim 
and  end  of  the  religious  soul.*  Woman  raised 
herself  to  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  writings 
of  Heloise — still,  it  is  true,  devoting  it  to  man, 
to  her  husband,  to  her  living  god.  Heloise  was 
to  revive,  under  a  spiritual  form,  in  .St.  Cathe- 
rine and  St.  Theresa,—  who  fixed  their  affec- 
tions on  high. 

The  restoration  of  woman,  which  Christian- 
ity had  begun,  was  principally  effected  in  the 
twelfth  century.  A  slave  in  the  East,  shut  up, 
too,  in  the  gynajceum  of  the  Greeks,  but  eman- 
cipated by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  empire,  she 
was  recognised,  by  the  new  religion,  as  man's 
equal.  Christianity,  however,  hardly  freed 
from  the  sensuality  of  paganism,  still  feared 
woman  and  mistrusted  her.  Man  knew  himself 
to  be  weak  and  tender.  He  kept  her  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  more  he  felt  his  heart  sympathize 
with  her.  Hence,  the  hard,  and  even  con- 
temptuous expressions,  by  which  he  strives  to 
fortify  himself  against  her  power.  The  com- 
mon term  for  woman  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  in  the  capitularies,  is  the  degrading  yet 
profoundly  expressive  phrase — Vas  infirmius, 
(the  weaker  vessel.)  At  the  period  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh's  efforts  to  emancipate  the  clergy 
from  their  double  bonds — woman  and  territorial 
possessions,  there  was  a  new  outbreak  against 
the  dangerous  Eve  whose  seductions  lost  Adam, 
and  who  is  ever  persecuting  him  in  his  sons. 

With  the  twelfth  century  began  a  movement, 
the  direct  reverse  of  this.  The  free  spirit  of 
mysticism  undertook  to  raise  up  what  sacerdo- 
tal severity  had  dragged  in  the  mire  ;  and  this 
mission  was  chiefly  discharged  by  a  Breton, 
Robert  d'Arbrissel.  He  led  back  woman  to 
the  bosom  of  Christ,  founded  asylums  for  her, 
and  built  Fontevrault ;  and  Fontevraults  soon 
arose  throughout  all  Christendom.!  Robert's 

In  tantum  fortuna  eaput !    Cur  impia  nupsi, 
Si  miseriiin  fuctura  fui  t    Nunc  accipe  paeiias, 
Sed  quas  sponte  luam. 
*  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Romanes,  p.  G22. 
t  There  were  thirty  abbeys  of  the  order  of  Fontevrault  in 
Brittany.    Daru,  i.  321.— Only  founded  about  the  year  1100, 
it  numbered,   according  to   Suger,   (Epist.  ad   Eugen.  11,) 
nearly  five  thousand  nuns  as  early  as  1145.    Bulams,  ii.  7. 
— Acta  SS.  Februar.  t.  iii.  p.  C07.    "  It  had  more  than  two, 
or  close  upon  three  thousand  servants  and  handmaids  of 
Cod."— The  women  were  shut  np,  sang,  and  prayed :  the 
men  worked.— When  he  fell  ill,  Robert  calls  his  monks  and 
says  to  them,  "  Consider  with  yourselves,  while  yet  I  live, 
whether  ye  will  abide  by  your  purpose,  and,  for  the  health 
of  your  souls,  be  obedient  to  the  handmaids  of  Christ.    For 
ye  know,  that  all  the  religious  houses  which,  by  God's  aid, 

I  have  raised,  I  have  placed  under  their  rule On 

Jhis,  almost  all  with  one  voice  exclaimed,  •  Fur  from  us,' " 
&.c.  He  was  anxious  to  give  his  followers  a  leader  before  he 
died.  "  Ye  know,  iny  best  beloved,  that  I  have  dedicated 
all  the  houses  I  have  built  to  the  service  of  our  holy  virgins, 
Rnd  have  placed  all  my  possessions  at  their  disposal ;  and, 
which  is  fur  more,  have  submitted  myself  and  my  disciples, 
for  the  health  of  our  souls,  to  their  rule.  Wherefore.  I  have 
determined  to  name  an  abbess."  Reflecting  that  a  virgin, 
brought  up  in  the  cloister,  and  familiar  with  spiritml  things 
and  contemplation  only,  would  be  incompetent  to  mundane 
tffiiirs,  and  would  be  a  a  loss  in  the  busy  maze  of  life,  he 
nominated  a  widow,  and  advised  that  the  abbess  should 
aever  be  chosen  from  such  as  might  be  brought  up  within 


venturous  charity  led  him  to  address  himse. 
preferably  to  great  sinners ;  and  he  preached 
in  the  most  abandoned  and  repulsive  quarters 
God's  clemency,  and  his  immeasurable  mercy. 
';  One  day  that  he  was  at  Rouen,  he  entered  a 
notorious  house,  and  seated  himself  by  the 
hearth  to  warm  his  feet.  The  courtesans  sur- 
round him,  supposing  that  he  had  .come  through 
wantonness.  He  begins  to  preach  the  won* 
of  life,  and  to  promise  the  intercession  of  oiu 
Saviour.  Then,  the  mistress  of  the  house  ex 
claims, '  Who  art  thou,  who  sayest  these  things  ' 
Truly  for  twenty  years  I  have  lived  in  this 
house  to  commit  crime,  and  during  all  this  time 
no  one  ever  entered  it  to  speak  of  God  and  of 
his  goodness.  Yet,  were  I  but  sure  these  things 
were  true  !'....  On  the  instant,  he  took  them 
out  of  the  city,  and  joyfully  led  them  to  the  de- 
sert, where  he  made  them  do  penance,  and 
transferred  them  from  the  devil  to  Christ."* 

'Twas  a  fantastic  sight  to  see  the  blessed 
Robert  d'Arbrissel  teaching  night  and  day,  ir. 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  disciples  of  both  sexes, 
who  slept  around  him  ;f  but  neither  the  bitter 
sneers  of  his  enemies,  nor  the  disorderly  scenes 
to  which  these  meetings  gave  rise,  could  check 
the  charita.ble  and  courageous  Breton.  He 
covered  all  with  the  large  mantle  of  grace. 

As  grace  prevailed  over  the  law,  a  great  re- 
ligious revolution  insensibly  took  place.  God 
if  I  may  so  speak,  changed  sex.  The  Virgin 
became  the  world's  God,  and  took  possession 
of  almost  all  the  temples  and  altars.  Piety 
was  converted  into  the  enthusiasm  of  chival- 
rous gallantry.  The  mother  of  God  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  pure  and  spotless  ;  and  the  mys- 

conventnal  walls.  He  also  exhorted  to  scant  speech,  the 
avoidance  of  meat,  and  to  coarse  raiment. 

*  Quadam  die,  cum  venisset  Rothomaeum,  lupanar  in- 
gressus,  sedensque  ad  focum.  pedes  calefacturus,  meretri- 
cilms  circumdatur  sestimantibus  enm  causa  fornicandi  esse 
ingressum.  Sed  pradicante  eo  verba  vitie,  ac  misericordiam 
Christ!  eis  promittente,  una  a  meretricibus,  quaj  eastern 
pra:erat,  dixit  ei:  Qui  es  tu  qui  talia  loqueris'?  Scias  pro 
certo  quia  per  viginti  quinque  annos,  quihus  hanc  domuin 
ad  perpetranda  scelera  sum  ingressa,  nunqnam  aliquis  hue 
advenit  qui  de  Deo  loqueretur,  vel  de  ejus  misericordia  pra:- 
sumere  nos  faceret.  Tamen  si  scirem  vera  esse,  etc.  Statim 
eas  de  civitate  eduxit.  et  ad  eremum  cum  eis  gaudens  per- 
rexit,  ibique,  peracta  pcenitentia.Christo  feliciter  transmisit. 
— Manuscript  in  the  abbey  of  Vaulx  Cernay,  quoted  by 
Bayle,  in  his  article,  FONTEVRAULT. 

f  Letter  of  Marbodus,  bishop  of  Reims,  to  Robert  d'Ar- 
brissel:— "You  are  said  to  be  more  given  to  cohabiting 
with  women,  in  which  kind  you  have  formerly  sinned.  .  .  . 
They  say,  that  you  not  only  place  them  at  one  omnium 
table  in  the  day,  but  in  one  common  resting-place  at  night, 
your  herd  of  disciples  lying  round,  while  you  lie  between 
the  two,  and  set  the  laws  of  sleeping  and  waking  to  both 
sexes."  D.  Morice,  i.  499. — "  You  are  said  to  suffer  certain 
women  to  live  too  familiarly  with  you,  and  to  blush  not 
frequently  to  lie  with  them,  and  between  them  of  night*. 
If  you  do,  or  have  done  this,  you  have  discovered  a  new  and 

unheard-of,  but  bootless  kind  of  martyrdom You  are 

reported  to  torment  yourself  privily  with  a  new  kind  of 
martyrdom,  by  laying  with  certain  women,  as  we  have  said 
before."  Letter  of  Geoffry,  abbot  of  Vendome.  to  Robert 
d'Arbrissel,  given  by  father  Sirmond.  (Daru,  Histoire  de 
Bretagne,  i.  320.) — "I  say  nothing  of  the  heifers  whom  you 
have  allowed  to  profess  without  examination,  and  whom 
after  change  of  dress,  you  have  shut  up  in  different  cells 
Their  wretched  fate  proves  the  extravagance  of  the  act,  lot 
some,  on  the  eve  of  parturition,  have  escaped  their  prisons 
while  others  have  been  confined  there."  Clypeus  Nascen- 
tis  Ordinis  Fontebraldensis,  t.  i.  D.  69. 
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vie  church  of  Lyons  celebrated  the  festival  of 
the  immaculate  conception,  (A.  D.  1134*,)  thus 
exalting  the  ideal  of  maternal  purity  at  the  very 
moment  Heloise  was  expressing  in  her  famous 
letters  the  pure  disinterestedness  of  love. 

Woman  reigned  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
She  is  seen  interfering  in  the  things  of  this 
world,  and  ordering  them.  Bertrade  de  Mont- 
fort  governed  at  one  and  the  same  time  her  first 
husband,  Fulk  of  Anjou,  and  her  second,  Phi- 
lippe I.,  king  of  France.  The  first,  excluded 
from  her  bed,  thinks  himself  too  happy  to  be 
suffered  to  sit  on  her  footstool. f  Louis  VII. 
tiates  his  acts  from  the  coronation  of  his  wife, 
Adele.J  Women,  the  natural  judges  of  the  con- 
tests of  poetry  and  the  courts  of  love,  sit  like- 
wise as  judges,  equally  with  their  husbands,  in 
serious  matters.  The  king  of  France  makes 
especial  recognition  of  this  right  ;§  and  we  shall 
see  Alice  de  Montmorency  leading  an  army  to 
her  husband,  the.  famous  Simon  de  Montfort. 

Hitherto  barred  all  right  of  inheritance  by 
the  barbarous  customs  of  feudalism,  woman  re- 
covers it  everywhere  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century — in  England,  Castile,  Arragon, 
Jerusalem,  Burgundy,  Flanders,  Hainault,  Ver- 
mandois,  Aquitaine,  Provence,  and  Lower  Lan- 
guedoc.  The  rapid  extinction  of  the  male 
lines,  the  amelioration  of  manners,  and  the 
progress  of  justice  open  the  way  to  her  right 
of  inheritance.  Women  carry  crowns  with 
them  into  foreign  houses,  bring  the  world  to- 
gether, accelerate  the  union  of  states,  and  pre- 
pare the  centralization  of  the  great  monarchies. 

One  alone  among  royal  houses,  that  of  the 
Capets,  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  woman  ; 
and  so  remained  sheltered  from  the  changes 
which  transferred  the  other  states  from  one  dy- 
nasty to  another.  It  received  and  gave  -not. 
Foreign  queens  might  come  in,  and  the  femi- 
nine, the  mobile  element  be  renewed ;  but  the 
male  element  came  not  from  without,  but  re- 
mained the  same,  preserving  identity  of  spirit, 
and  perpetuating  traditional  feeliiu:»|  This 

*  According  to  some  writers,  this  festival  was  celebrated 
in  Normandy  as  early  as  the  year  1072,  under  the  name  of 
the  Norman's  Festival,  (Fate  des  Jformands.)  Gilbert,  De- 
scription de  la  Cathedrale  de  Rouen.  Dom  Pommeraye, 
Histoire  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Rouen. 

f  Vita  Lud.  Gros.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  31.  Licet  thoro  om- 
nino  repudiatum,  ita  mollicaverat,  ut  ....  scabello  pedum 
ejus  sa'pius  residens,  ac  si  prasstigio  fieret,  voluntati  ejus 
omnino  obsequerelur. 

1  Chart. ann.  1115,  pro  Bellov. ap.  Guizot,  t.  v.  p.  323.  "If 
any  complaint  is  laid  before  him  or  his  wife.  .  .  .  . — The 
seventh  year  of  our  reign,  and  the  first  of  that  of  queen 
Adele." — Adele  took  the  cross  together  with  her  husband, 
pdo  de  Diog.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  94.— When  Philippe-Auguste 
joined  the  crusade,  he  left  her  regent. 

§  In  1134,  Ermengarde  of  Narbonne,  succeeding  to  her 
brother,  seeks  and  obtains  from  Louis-lc-Jeunc  full  power 
to  administer  justice,  from  which  women  had  been  inter- 
dicted by  Constantino.  Lib.  21,  de  Procur.  Justinian.  Lib. 
Ult.  de  Rec.  et  Arbitr.  See,  too,  the  Digest.  1.  xii.  $  2,  de 
Judic.  1.  ii.  de  Recul.  Juris.  Dnchesne  (t.  iv.)  gives  the  king's 

reply "With  you,  the  laws  of  the  Empire  have  pro- 

vailed.  Far  more  kindly  is  the  law  of  our  kingdom,  in 
which,  on  failure  of  the  worthier  sex,  women  can  succeed, 
and  govern  their  inheritance." 

||  "States  cannot  come  together  by  succession,  except  by 
nllowing  women  to  inherit  thrones.  Let  us  suppose  all 
fiefs  to  be  male,  or  that  all  states  shall  adopt  the  princi- 


fixity  of  the  dynasty  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
has  most  contributed  to  secure  the  unity  and 
personality  of  our  mobile  land. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  the  period 
succeeding  the  crusade,  which  we  have  just  re- 
viewed, is  a  struggle  for  enfranchisement.  The 
opportunity,  the  impulse  was  presented  by  the 
vast  movement  of  the  crusade  ;  and,  the  oppor- 
tunity presented,  the  struggle  took  place — en- 
franchisement of  the  people  by  means  of  the 
communes,  enfranchisement  of  woman,  enfran- 
chisement of  philosophy  and  pure  thought,  was 
the  result.  Nor  could  this  reaction  of  the  cru- 
sade fail  to  display,  like  the  crusade  itself,  it? 
fullest  power  and  effect  in  France,  among  the 
most  sociable  of  all  earth's  people. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  KING  OF  ENG- 
LAND :  LOUIS-LE-JEUNE  AND  HENRY  II.  (PLAN- 
TAGENET.) THE  SECOND  CRUSADE  ;  HUMILIA- 
TION OF  LOUIS. THOMAS  BECKET  ;  HUMILIA- 
TION OF  HENRY.  (SECOND  HALF  OF  THE 
TWELFTH  CENTURY.) 

THE  struggle  between  France  and  England 
which  began  with  William  the  Conqueror  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  did  not  reach 
the  height  of  its  violence  till  the  twelfth,  till 
the  reigns  of  Louis-le-Jeune  (the  Younger) 
and  Henry  II.,  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  and 
Philippe-Auguste.  Its  catastrophe  was  about 
the  year  1200 — the  epoch  of  John's  humiliation 
and  the  confiscation  of  Normandy.  France 
maintained  the  ascendant  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  (A.  D.  1200-1346.) 

If  the  fate  of  nations  depended  on  their  kings, 
undoubtedly  the  English  monarchs  would  have 
conquered.  From  William  the  Bastard  to 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  they  were  all  heroes, 
at  least  in  the  worldly  acceptation  of  the  word. 
The  heroes  were  beaten ;  the  men  of  peace 
were  the  victors.  To  explain  this,  we  must  try 


pie  which  subsequently  took  the  name  of  Salic  law,  it  is 
clear  that  each  sovereignty  will  have  a  national  chief,  as 
its  vital  element — the  French,  a  Frenchman ;  the  English, 
an  Englishman  :  the  Spaniards,  a  Spaniard.  An  indivisible 
sovereignty  always  devolving  on  the  eldest,  the  head  of 
each  family  can  never  have  but  one  state  at  once ;  the  heads 
of  the  younger  branches  will  remain  fellow-citizens  and 
subjects.  If,  by  failure  of  the  eldest  branch,  they  succeed 
to  the  throne,  the  most  they  can  add  to  it  is  the  apanage 
which  had  been  detached  from  it,  but  never  an  independent 
state.  If  we  now  see  members  of  the  same  family  occupy- 
ing at  the  same  time  several  thrones,  the  reason  is,  that 
while  one  follows  the  Salic  law,  all  the  rest  have  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  woman  to  inherit.  No  circumstance 
could  have  given  a  Frenchman  the  crown,  either  of  Spain  or 
of  Naples,  had  not  this  crown  been  taken  from  the  Spaniard 
and  the  Neapolitan  by  a  woman.  It  is  not  the  Salic  law  of 
France,  but  the  contrary  law  in  force  at  Madrid  and  Naples, 
which  has  produced  the  danger  to  Europe  of  a  union  of 
three  crowns  ;  the  danger  to  Spain  or  to  Naples  of  losing 
their  independence  ;  the  danger  to  France  of  making  a  con- 
quest, which  shall  cost  her  her  liberty."  Sismondi,  Histoire 
dcs  Fran^ais,  t.  v.  p.  189. 
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The  king  of  France,  pale,  impersonal, 
catholic. 


lo  estimate  the  true  character  of  the  king  of 
France  and  the  king  of  England,  as  visible  in 
'.he  collective  aspect  of  the  middle  age. 

The  first,  the  suzerain  of  the  second,  pre- 
serves, in  general,  a  certain  immoveable  ma- 
jesty.* Compared  with  his  rival,  he  is  calm 
and  insignificant.  With  the  exception  of  the 
petty  wars  of  Louis-le-Gros,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate crusade  of  Louis  VII.,  which  we  are  about 
to  relate,  the  king  of  France  seems  buried  in 
his  ermine.  He  lords  it  over  the  king  of  Eng- 
land as  over  his  vassal  and  his  son  :  an  unnatu- 
ral son,  who  beats  his  father.  The  descendant 
of  William  the  Conqueror,f  whoever  he  may 

*  This  is  very  striking  on  their  seals.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land is  represented,  on  one  side,  seated;  on  the  other,  on 
horseback,  brandishing  his  sword.  The  king  of  France  is 
always  seated.  If  Louis  VII.  is  sometimes  represented 
on  horseback,  (A.  B.  1137,  1138,  Archives  du  Royaume, 
K.  40,)  it  is  as  duke  of  Jlquitaine.  The  exception  proves 
the  rule. 

t  The  enormous  size  of  William  is  well  known.  "When 
will  that  fat  man  be  brought  to  bed  7"  said  the  king  of 
France.  At  his  burial,  the  grave  was  found  to  be  too  nar- 
row, and  his  body  burst.  He  laid  out  enormous  sums  on 
his  table.  "  He  wasted,"  says  William  of  Malmsbury,  "  the 
wealth  of  churches  on  his  extravagant  banquetings."  (Guill. 
Malmes.  1.  iii.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  188.)  The  authors  of  the 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  relate,  on  the  authority  of  a  manu- 
script chronicle,  a  singular  instance  of  his  violence.  When 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  refused  him  his  daughter  Matilda,  "he 
forced  his  way  into  the  countess's  chamber,  found  the 
count's  daughter,  took  her  by  her  tresses,  dragged  her  about 
the  room,  and  trampled  her  under  his  feet,"  t.  xiii.  c.  15. — 
His  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  surnamed  Short-Hose,  (Courte- 
Heuse.)  "He  had,"  says  Orderic  Vital,  (ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii. 
596,)  "  a  bloated  countenance,  and  was  fat  and  short,  whence 
his  common  epithet  of  Gambaron  and  Brevis  Ocrea.  He 
wasted  his  substance  on  mummers  and  prostitutes."  (Ibid, 
pp.  602,  631.) — The  Conqueror's  second  son,  William  Rufus, 
was  "  short  and  corpulent,  with  flaxen  hair,  and  a  ruddy 
complexion  :  from  which  last  circumstance  he  derived  the 
name  of  Rufus,  or  the  Red."  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.  "  His 
death,"  says  Orderic  Vital,  "was  the  ruin  of  the  abandoned 
and  debauched,  and  of  the  prostitutes.  The  bells  of  many 
of  the  churches,  which  had  tolled  for  the  needy  or  for  poor 
women,  did  not  toll  for  him."  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  679.— Ibid.  "He 
never  had  a  lawful  wile,  but  was  a  foul  and  insatiable  forni- 
cator  and  adulterer,"  p.  635.  "Self-willed  and  lascivious," 
p.  624.  "He  was  but  little  Godward,  and  a  scant  attendant 
at  public  worship."— Suger,  ibid.  p.  12.  "  Addicted  to  las- 
civiousness  and  desire  ....  a  cruel  spoiler  of  churches," 
&.c. — Huntingd.  p.  216.  "His  debaucheries  were  such  as 
cannot  be  spoken  of,  yet  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  them, 
but  indulged  in  them  openly,"  &c. — "  Henry  Beauclerc,  his 
younger  brother,  is  known  to  have  been  attached  to  several 
mistresses,  and  of  his  illegitimate  children  no  fewer  than 
seven  sons  and  eight  daughters  lived  to  the  age  of  puberty. 
Many  writers  affirm,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
excess  with  which  he  ate  a  dish  of  lampreys."  Lingard,  vol. 
ii.  p.  212.  William  and  Richard,  his  sons,  were  sullied  by 
the  most  infamous  vices.  Huntingd.  p.  218.  Sodomitica  labe 
dicebantur  et  erant  irretiti.  Gervas.  p.  1339.  Lux~uria;  et 
libidinis  omni  tabe  maculati.  (Lingard  remarks  in  a  note-- 
vol.  ii.  p.  137,  that  from  Anselm's  expression,  "nefandissi- 
inuiii  Sodomte  scelus  noviter  in  hac  terra  divulgatum,"  he 
should  infer  that  this  sin  of  sins  was  introduced  by  the 
Normans. — TRANSLATOR.) — Glaber  (ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  x.  51) 
observes,  that  from  the  period  of  their  arrival  in  Gaul,  the 
.Normans  had  almost  always  bastards  for  their  princes. — 
The  Plantagenets  seem  to  have  continued  this  sullied  race. 
Henry  II.  was  red-faced,  and  disfigured  by  the  enormous 
size  of  his  belly,  but  always  on  horseback  and  hunting. 
Petr.  Bles.  p.  98.  "He  was,"  says  his  secretary,  "more 
raging  than  a  lion."  Leo  et  leone  truculentior,  dum  vehe- 
mentius  e^candescit.  Id.  p.  75.  In  his  fits  of  passion,  his 
blue  eyes  became  bloodshot,  his  countenance  flushed,  and 
his  voice  trembled  with  rage.  Girald.  Cambren.  ap.  Cam- 
den,  p.  783.  In  one  of  these  fits  he  bit  a  page's  shoulder; 
and  his  favorite,  Humet,  having  one  day  contradicted  him, 
he  ran  after  him  as  far  as  the  staircase,  and  not  being  able 
to  catch  him,  he  gnawed  in  his  rage  the  straw  with  which 
the  floor  was  strewed.  "Never,"  said  a  cardinal,  after  a 
'0ng  conversation  with  Henry,  "did  I  witness  this  nian'j 


be,  is  of  sanguine  complexion,  white,  ard 
smooth-haired,  with  large  belly,  brave  and 
greedy,  sensual  and  ferocious,  gluttonous  and 
scornful,  surrounded  by  evil  men,  a  robber  anJ 
a  violator,  and  on  bad  terms  with  the  Church. 
It  must  be  owned  that  he  has  not  so  easy  a 
time  as  the  king  of  France.  He  has  much 
more  business  on  hand,  having  to  govern  with 
blows  of  his  lance  three  or  four  nations  whose 
language  he  is  ignorant  of.  He  has  to  coerce 
the  Saxons  by  means  of  the  Normans,  the  Nor- 
mans by  means  of  the  Saxons,  and  to  keep  in 
check  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  mountaineers  as 
well.  During  this  time,  the  king  of  France, 
seated  in  his  arm-chair,  can  play  him  more  than 
one  trick.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  his  suze 
rain ;  then,  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
the  lawful  son :  the  other  is  the  bastard  son, 
the  offspring  of  violence.  They  are  Ishmael 
and  Isaac.  The  king  of  France  has  the  law 
on  his  side  ;  "  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  an- 
tic, the  law."*  The  other  laughs  at  it  and  him  ; 
he  is  strong,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  Norman, 
a  master  of  chicane.  In  this  great  mystery  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  king  of  France  may  be 
said  to  represent  God,  the  other  the  devil.  On 
one  side,  the  legendary  genealogy  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  traces  him  up  to  Robert  the  De- 
vil ;  on  the  other,  to  the  fairy  Melusina.  "  It 
is  the  use  and  wont  of  our  family,"  said  Rich- 
ard Cceur-de-Lion,  "  for  the  sons  to  hate  the 
father ;  from  the  devil  we  came,  and  to  him 
shall  return."!  Patience;  the  holier  king  will 
have  his  day.  He  will  suffer  much,  undoubt- 
edly, and  is  born  to  suffer.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land may  take  his  wife  and  provinces  from  him  ;| 
but  he  will  recover  all  some  morning.  His 
claws  are  beginning  to  show  from  under  his  er- 
mine. The  saintly  man  of  a  king  (le  saint 
homme  de  roi)  will  presently  be  Philippe- 
Auguste,  or  Philippe-le-Bel. 

An  immense  power,  which  but  waits  the  mo- 
ment of  development,  dwells  within  that  pale 
and  unimportant  figure.  He  is  the  king  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  king  of  the 
people  and  of  the  law.  In  this  sense,  divine 
right  is  his.  His  strength  does  not  burst  forth 
in  heroic  guise,  but  waxes  great  with  a  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  with  a  constant  progression, 
as  slow  and  as  fated  as  nature.  The  general 
expression  of  an  immense  diversity,  the  symbol 
of  a  whole  nation,  the  more  fully  he  represents 
it,  the  more  insignificant  he  himself  seems. 
Personality  is  weak  in  him ;  he  is  less  a  man 
than  an  idea.  An  impersonal  being,  he  lives 
in  universality,  in  his  people,  in  the  Church, 
the  daughter  of  the  people.  He  is  a  profoundly 


equal  in  lying."  Epist.  S.  Thorn,  p.  560.  His  successor*, 
Richard  and  John,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.— Thi>  idosil  i-f 
these  monarchs  is  Richard  HI.,  the  Richard  the  Third  of 
Shakspeare,  as  well  as  the  Richard  of  history. 

*  Shakspeare,  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  sc.  2. 

t  De  Diabolo  venientes,  et  nd  Diabolum  transeuntes 
J.  Bromton,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  215. 

J  He  bore  oft"  from  Louis  VII.  his  wife  Eleanora,  Poitou, 
Guyenne.  fee. 


F.1137?        Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
-1143.    )  '      the  true  kings. 


LOUIS  THE  YOUNGER. 


Louis  and  his  cousin  anathe- 
matized by  the  pope. 
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catholic  personage  in  the  etymological  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  good  king  Dagobert,  Louis  the  Meek, 
Robert  the  Pious,  Louis  the  Younger,  and  Saint 
Louis,  are  the  types  of  this  worthy  king — all 
true  saints,  although  the  Church  has  only  can- 
onized the  last,*  who  was  the  powerful  one. 
The  scrupulous  Louis-le-Jeune  is  already  Saint 
Louis,  but  less  fortunate  than  he,  and  rendered 
ridiculous  by  his  political  and  conjugal  misfor- 
tunes. Woman  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  these  kings,  and,  in  this  point  of 
view,  they  are  men.  Nature  is  strong  in  them, 
and  woman  is  almost  the  sole  cause  of  their  ever 
embroiling  themselves  with  the  Church — as 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  for  his  Judith ;  Lothaire 
II.  for  Yaldrade ;  Robert  for  queen  Bertha ; 
Philippe  I.  for  Bertrade  ;  and  Philippe-Auguste 
for  Agnes  de  Meranie.  As  regards  St.  Louis 
— the  purified  type  of  the  monarchy  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  woman's  power  is  that  of  a  mother,  as 
exemplified  in  Blanche  of  Castile.  We  know 
that  he  hid  himself  in  a  closet  when  the  haughty 
Spaniard,  his  mother,  surprised  him  with  his 
wife,  the  good  Marguerite. 

Louis  the  Fat,  on  his  death-bed,  received  the 
reward  of  that  reputation  for  worth  which  he 
had  gained  for  his  family.  The  wealthiest 
sovereign  of  France,  the  count  of  Poitiers  and 
of  Anuilaine,  who  also  felt  himself  on  the  point 
of  death,  thought  that  he  could  not  better  dis- 
pose of  his  daughter  Eleanora  and  his  large  do- 
mains, than  by  bestowing  them  on  the  young 
Louis  YIL,  who  shortly  after  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  (A.  D.  1137.)  Undoubtedly,  too,  he  was 
not  sorry  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen.  The 
young  king  had  been  piously  brought  up  in  the 
cloister  of  Notre  Dame.f  He  was  without 
any  bad  qualities,  and  much  devoted  to  the 
priests.  His  preceptor,  Suger,  the  abbot  of 
St.  Denys,  was  the  true  king.J  Yet,  at  first, 


*  Yet,  according  to  some  authors,  Lonis  VII.  is  a  true 
saint.  In  a  French  chronicle,  inserted  in  the  twelfth  volume 
of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  France,  p.  226,  we  read — 
"He  died  ....  a  saint,  well  do  we  know  it;"  and,  in  a 
Latin  chronicle,  (Ibid.,)  "  And  he  is  esteemed  a  saint,  as  we 
read  in  the  book  of  his  life." 

t  See  a  charter  of  Louis  VII.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  90.  .  .  . 
"The  church  of  Paris,  in  whose  cloister,  as  in  a  mother's 
bosom,  we  passed  the  earlier  years  of  our  life.'1 

t  See  his  Life,  by  William,  monk  of  St.Dcnys,  1.  i.  c.  8,9, 
ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  195. — A  poet  says  of  him, 

Qui  dum  Francornm  populos  cnm  rege  gubernas, 
Post  regem,  quasi  rex,  sc.eptra  secunda  tenes. 

(While  governing  the  Franks  and  their  king,  thou  boldest, 
right  kingly,  place  next  to  the  king.) 

See  Casenenve,  Traite  du  Franc-Aleu,  p.  178. 

Suger  was  born,  most  likely,  ki  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Oirif-r.  in  1081.  His  father,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  was 
named  Helinand. — When  Philippe  I.  intrusted  the  monks 
of  St.  Denys  with  the  education  of  his  son,  I*  mis  the  Fat. 
the  abbot  named  Suger  his  tutor. — At  one  time,  St.  Bernard 
found  fault  with  Suger's  conduct,  and  that  of  his  monk's, 
(Ep.  76,  ed.  Mabillon  ;)  but  afterwards,  St.  Bernard  himself 
ronfessed  that  his  life  was  exemplary.  (Ep.  309.) — He  wrote 
a  description  of  the  buildings  erected  by  himself  at  St. 
Denys.  "The  abbot  of  Cluny,  after  spending  some  time  in 
admiration  of  the  works  and  buildings  of  Suger's  erection, 
Ruing  into  the  small  cell  which  this  man,  eminently  the 
friend  of  wisdom,  had  set  apart  for  his  own  use,  is  said  to 
have  groaned  deeply,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  '  We  are  all 
condemned  ii1  this  man ;  he  builds,  not  like  us,  for  himself, 


the  addition  to  his  dominions,  which  were  en- 
larged to  almost  thrice  their  previous  extent  b) 
his  marriage,  seems  to  have  puffed  up  his  heart. 
He  endeavored  to  enforce  his  wife's  claims  to 
the  countship  of  Toulouse  ;  but  his  best  friend? 
among  the  barons,  and  even  the  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, refused  to  follow  him  to  this  conquest  of 
the  South.  At  the  same  time,  pope  Innocen- 
II.,  thinking  that  he  might  safely  presume  on  s< 
pious  a  young  king,  had  hazarded  the  nomina 
ting  his  nephew  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges 
the  metropolis  of  the  Aquitaines  ;  a  usurpation 
against  which  St.  Bernard  and  Peter  the  Ven- 
erable vainly  protested.  The  pope's  nephew 
fled  to  the  states  of  the  count  of  Champagne  ; 
whose  sister  had  just  been  divorced  by  a  cousin 
of  Louis  VII.  Louis  and  his  cousin,  anathe- 
matized by  the  pope,  avenged  themselves  on 
the  count  of  Champagne  by  laying  waste  his 
lands  and  burning  the  burgh  of  Vitry.  The 
flames  unfortunately  caught  the  principal 
church,  where  the  greater  number  of  the  in- 
habitants had  sought  refuge ;  in  all,  thirteen 
hundred — men,  women,  and  children.*  Their 
cries  were  quickly  heard,  but  the  victor  could 
not  save  them — they  all  fell  victims. 

This  dreadful  catastrophe  broke  down  the 
king's  pride.  He  suddenly  became  submissive 
to  the  pope,  and  sought  to  be  reconciled  with 
him  at  any  cost.  But  his  conscience  was  har- 
assed by  distracting  scruples.  He  had  sworn 
never  to  suffer  Innocent's  nephew  to  occupy 
the  see  of  Bourges,  while  ths  pope  required 
him  to  revoke  his  oath,  and  Louis  repented  at 
once  of  having  taken  an  impious  oath,  and  of 
not  having  kept  it.  The  pope's  absolution  was 
not  enough  to  appease  his  conscience.  Louis 
believed  himself  responsible  for  all  the  sacri- 
leges committed  during  the  three  years  that  the 
interdict  lasted.  In  the  midst  of  these  agita- 
tions of  a  timorous  mind,  he  learned  the  fearful 
massacre  of  the  whole  Christian  population  of 
Edessa,  who  were  slaughtered  in  one  night. 
Every  day  came  lamentable  complaints  from 
the  French  beyond  the  sea.  They  declared 
that  without  succor,  they  could  only  look  for 
death.  Louis  VII.  was  moved ;  and  he  be- 
lieved himself  the  more  obliged  to  go  to  tha 
rescue  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  his  elder  bro- 
ther's having  taken  the  cross,  (this  brother  died 
in  their  father's  lifetime,)  and  so  laid  upon  him 

but  solely  for  God.'  During  the  whole  of  his  abbotship  he 
used  only  this  humble  cell,  which  was  scarcely  ten  feet 
wide  and  fifteen  long,  and  which  he  made  ten  years  before 
his  death,  in  order  to  live  unto  contemplation  and  himself, 
after  the  many  years  waste  of  his  time  in  worldly  affairs. 
Here,  he  gave  himself  up  in  his  leisure  hours  to  reading, 
tears,  and  contemplation ;  here,  he  escaped  from  worldly 
bustle  and  the  society  of  worldlings ;  here,  as  the  sage  says, 
he  was  never  less  alone  than  when  alone ;  here,  in  short, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  greatest  writer*, 
of  every  age,  discoursed  with  them,  and  studied  with  them; 
here  he  slept,  instead  of  on  down,  on  straw,  over  which  wai 
laid,  not  fine  linen,  but  a  coarse  coverlet  of  simple  wool, 
which  was  covered  in  the  day  time,  by  decent  carpets." 
Vita  Sugerii,  1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  108. 

*  Anonym.  Hist.  Franc,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  116.  IS 
mille  trecento,-  aiiima.1  diversi  sexus  et  lututis  sum  igne  con 
sumpUe. 
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Distinction  between  the  first 
and  second  crusade. 


THE  SECOND  CRUSADE. 


en  kleanor  accompanies 
her  husband. 


$A.» 
$1147. 


the  apparent  obligation,  as  his  successor,   of 
fulfilling  his  vow.   (A.  D.  1147.) 

The  difference  between  this  crusade  and  the 
first  is  palpable,  although  the  contemporary 
writers  seem  emulously  to  have  striven  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact.  The  id«a  of  religion,  of 
everlasting  salvation,  was  no  longer  attached 
to  one  city,  to  one  spot.  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  seen,  and  closely ; 
and  men  had  begun  to  doubt,  Avhether  religion 
and  sanctity  were  confined  to  that  little  corner 
of  the  earth  which  lies  between  Libanus,  the 
Desert,  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  materialist 
point  of  view  which  localized  religion,  had  lost 
its  empire.  Vainly  did  Suger  try  to  divert  the 
king  from  embarking  in  the  crusade.*  St. 
Bernard  himself,  who  preached  it  at  Vezelai 
and  in  Germany,  was  not  convinced  of  its  being 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  refused  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  guide  the  army,  as  he  was 
payed  to  do.f  The  wondrous  enthusiasm  of 

*  "At  a  later  period  he  wished  to  put  himself  at  its 
head.  Convinced  that  it  was  of  the  first  necessity  to  spare 
the  king  of  the  French,  and  the  army  which  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Holy  Land,  from  new  dangers,  and  that 
they  both  had  scarcely  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
fatigues,  he  persuaded  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom  to  meet 
to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  exhorting  and  inspiriting  them 
to  aspire  themselves  to  the  glory  of  a  triumph,  denied  to  the 
most  powerful  monarchs.  Having  thrice  failed  to  rouse 
the  bishops,  and  conscious  of  their  deplorable  weakness  and 
cowardice,  he  thought  it  became  him,  in  default  of  all  the 
rest,  to  take  upon  lu-wsolf  alone  the  accomplishment  of  his 
noble  desire.  He  would,  indisputably,  have  preferred  to 
keep  secret,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  magnificent  extent  of 
his  pious  devotion,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
things,  and  the  fear  of  his  being  accused  of  vain-glory ;  but 
his  immense  preparations  betrayed  his  munificence.  He 
then  ardently  busied  himself  in  sending  to  Jerusalem,  by 
the  hands  of  the  knights  of  the  holy  temple,  all  the  money 
necessary  to  the  success  of  so  great  a  project,  and  in  raising 
it  upon  the  increase  of  the  revenues  produced  to  his  monas- 
tery by  his  services  and  skill ;  and,  certainly,  no  one  can 
justly  complain  of  this,  seeing  how  the  care  of  Suger  raised 
the  returns  of  all  the  possessions  of  his  church,  and  how 
many  new  domains  and  churches  his  monastery  acquired 
under  his  administration.  Apparently,  *>c  seemed  intent, 
by  all  these  dispositions,  on  sending  his  retainers  in  his 
stead ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  he 
would  himself  have  gone  to  the  East."  Vita  Sugerii,  ap. 
Scr.  R.  Ft.  xii.  101. 

t  He  dissuaded  an  abbot  from  going  on  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  in  1123.  Operum,  t.  i.  p.  65,  323.— In  1129,  he 
writes  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  subject  of  an  English- 
man, of  the  name  of  Philip,  who  had  stopped  at  Clairvaux 
on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  taken  the  cowl  there — 
"  Your  Philip,  in  his  desire  to  reach  Jerusalem,  has  found  a 
short  road,  and  has  quickly  reached  his  journey's  end  .... 
for  his  feet  now  stand  in  the  halls  of  Jerusalem;  and  him 
whom  he  had  heard  of  by  the  Euphrates,  discovered- in  the 
glades  of  the  wood,  he  cheerfully  worships  in  the  place 
where  his  feet  have  stopped,  (et  quern  audierat  in  Euphrata, 
inventum  in  campis  silvce  libenter  adorat  In  loco  ubi  stete- 
runt  pedes  ejus.— The  allusion  appears  to  be  to  Philip  and 
the  Ethiopian,  Acts  viii.  26-39.)  ....  He  became,  then, 
not  only  a  curious  spectator,  but  a  devout  inhabitant,  and 
conscript  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  though  not  of  that  earthly 
Jerusalem,  with  which  Sinai  of  Arabia  is  joined,  serving  it 
with  her  sons,  but  of  that  freed  Jerusalem,  which  is  our 
mother  above.  And  if  you  seek  to  know,  this  is  Clairvaux. 
(Factus  est  ergo  non  curiosus  tantum  spectator,  sed  et  de- 
votus  habitator,  et  civis  conscriptus  Jerusalem,  non  autem 
terrente  hujus,  cui  Arabian  mons  Sina  conjunctus  est,  quse 
sprvit  cum  filiis  suis,  sed  libera?  illius,  qua:  est  sursum 
mater  nostra.  Et  si  vultis  scire,  Clara- Vallis  est.")  P.  64. 
—The  following  is  a  passage  from  an  Arab  writer,  which 
presents  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  ideas  just  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Bernard  : — "They  who  fly  to  seek  the  Caaba, 
when  they  have  attained  the  object  for  which  they  have 
undertaken  so  much  fatigue,  see  a  lofty  and  sacred  house 
jf  stone,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  valley.  They  enter,  that 


the  first  crusade  was  wanting.  St.  Bernard 
clearly  exaggerates  when  he  tells  us  that  thera 
remained  but  one  man  to  every  seven  women.* 
The  army  which  descended  the  Danube  in  two 
divisions  under  the  leading  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  and  king  Louis  VII., f  may  be  estimated 
at  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans, especially,  mustered  at  this  time  in  large 
numbers.  However,  numerous  princes,  who 
held  of  the  empire,  the  bishops  of  Toul  and 
Metz,  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Montserrat, 
and  all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries, 
joined,  by  preference,  the  French  army  ;  ii 
which  there  marched,  under  the  king's  com-> 
mand,  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  Flanders,  Blois, 
Nevers,  Dreux,  the  lords  of  Bourbon,  Coucy, 
Lusig-nan,  Courtenay,  and  a  host  of  others. 
With  them,  too,  was  queen  Eleanora,  whose 
presence  was,  perhaps,  necessary  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  her  Poitevins  and  her  Gascons. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  woman  is  of  this 
importance  in  history. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  taken  the 
sea  passage,  as  counselled  by  the  king  of  Sici- 
ly ;  but  that  by  land,  besides  being  consecrated 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  first  crusade,  and 
the  traces  of  so  many  martyrs,  was  the  only 
one  which  could  be  taken  by  the  crowds  of 
poor,  who  sought  to  visit  the  holy  places  under 
the  protection  of  the  army.  The  French  king 
preferred  this  route  ;  and  had  made  certain  ot 
the  good  will  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  of  Conrad, 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  while  the  relationship  of  the 
two  emperors,  Manuel  and  Conrad,  seemed  to 
augur  some  success  for  the  crusade.  Thus 
the  expedition  was  not  blindly  undertaken  ;  and 
Louis  strove  to  preserve  some  discipline  in  the 
French  army.l  The  Germans  had  already  set 
out  with  the  emperor  Conrad  and  his  nephew 
at  their  head  ;  and  their  impatience  and  brutal 
impetuosity  were  without  example.  The  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus,  whose  victories  had 
restored  the  Greek  empire,  met  their  wishes. 
He  transported  these  barbarians  with  the  ut- 
most haste  across  the  Bosphorus,  and  launched 
them  on  Asia  by  the  shortest  but  most  moun- 
tainous road,  that  by  way  of  Phrygia  and  Ico- 
nium.  Here,. they  found  ample  opportunity  for 
their  heady  ardor.  With  their  heavy  arms, 

they  may  see  God:  they  seek  him  long,  and  see  him  not 
When  they  have  sorrowfully  sought  through  the  house, 
they  hear  a  voice  t.bove  their  heads,  'O  worshippers  of  a 
house !  why  adore  stone  and  mud  ?  Adore  the  other  house 
— that  sought  by  the  elect.' "  (This  beautiful  fragment,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a  young  oriental  scholar,  M. 
Ernest  Fouinet,  was  inserted  by  M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  the 
notes  to  his  Orientates,  p.  416.  ed.  pr.) 

*  S.  Bern.  Ep.  246,  ap.  Baron,  xii.  321. 

t  Sisrpondi,  llistoire  des  Francais,  t.  v.  p.  326.  William 
of  Tyre,  (I.  xvi.,)  on  the  authority  of  many  of  the  crusaders, 
states  that  there  might  have  been  in  each  of  the  two  armies 
about  seventy  thousand  men,  armed  with  cuirasses,  without 
counting  the  footmen  and  light  cavalry. — Odon  de  Deuil 
goes  much  further — "  The  Greeks  have  assured  me-  that  the 
crusaders  crossed  the  sea,  to  the  number  of  nine  hundiec 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six." 

t  Sismondi,  t.  v.  p.  331. 


.  1148<        Reverses  of  the  crusaders. 
lii".    >        Treachery  of  the  Greeks. 


r'TJTTCl'm?    Return  of  Conmd  nnd  TjOiiit.   Eleanor  OQ  a 
CKUSADE.          obtains  a  divorce  from  Louis.          t9* 


they  were  soon  exhausted  in  mountain  warfare 
against  the  Turkish  cavalry,  which  flew  from 
point  to  point,  now  on  their  flanks,  now  in  their 
van.  They  perished,  scoffed  at  by  the  Greeks, 
and  by  the  French  themselves,  who  would  cry, 
Push  on,  push  o?i,  German.  'Tis  a  Greek  his- 
torian who  has  preserved  us  these  two  words 
without  translating  them.* 

The  French  were  not  more  fortunate.  They 
at  first  took  the  long  and  easy  route  by  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor.  But  losing  patience  at 
its  windings,  they,  too,  plunged  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  experienced  the  same  disas- 
ters. The  vanguard,  first,  having  pushed  too 
quickly  on,  was  likely  to  have  been  cut  off. 
Each  morning,  the  king,  after  strict  confession 
and  absolution,  cut  his  way  through  the  Turk- 
ish horsemen  ;f  but  to  no  purpose.  The  army 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  these  mountains 
but  for  a  knight,  named  Gilbert,  to  whom  the 
command  was  intrusted  as  to  the  most  worthy, 
and  of  whom,  unfortunately,  no  information  has 
come  down  to  us.J  The  crusaders  accused  the 
perfidious  Greeks,  who  gave  them  worthless 
guides,  and  sold  at  their  weight  in  gold  the 
provisions  which  Manuel  had  engaged  to  sup- 
ply, as  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes ;  and 
the  historian  Nicetas  himself  confesses  that  the 
emperor  betrayed  them.fy  The  fact  was  evi- 
dent when  they  reached  lesser  Antioch  ;  where 
they  found  that  its  Greek  inhabitants  had  given 
shelter  to  the  Turkish  fugitives.  ||  Yet  the 
conduct  of  Louis  towards  Manuel  had  been  un- 
impeachable ;  and,  as  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  had 
done,  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  coun- 
sellors who  exhorted  him  by  the  way  to  seize 
Constantinople.^ 

At  length  they  arrived  at  Satalia,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cyprus.  They  had  still  forty  days' 
march  to  reach  Antioch  by  land  in  following 
the  circuit  of  the  gulf;  but  the  patience  and  the 
zeal  of  the  barons  V3re  worn  out,  and  the  king 
found  it  impossible  to  uotain  them.  They  would 
go  by  sea  to  Antioch,  and  the  Greeks  furnished 
all  who  could  pay  with  vessels.  The  rest  were 
left  under  the  escort  of  the  count  of  Flanders, 
of  the  Sire  de  Bourbon,  and  of  a  body  of  Greek 
cavalry  which  the  kin<j  hired  to  protect  them  ;** 
then,  giving  all  that  was  left  him  to  these  poor 
people,  he  embarked  with  Eleanora.  But  the 
Greeks  who  were  to  defend  them,  were  the 
first  to  give  them  up,  or  they  else  made  them 
their  own  slaves.  Those  who  escaped  owed  it 

o  the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Turks,  who  made 

hem  embrace  their  religion.ff 

*  TIoiiTfy,  'AXafiatis.    Joann.  Cinnam.  1.  ii.  c.  18. 

t  Odon  deDeuil "And,  on  his  return,  he  always 

isked  for  vespers  and  complines,  ever  niakirg  God  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  his  doings." 

J  Odo  de  Diog.  1.  vi.  p.  64,  69. 

§  "The  emperor,"  he  says,  "sent  pressing  letters  to  the 
•ultan  of  the  Turks,  praying  him  to  inarch  against  the 
•  Jeriiians."  See  Bibliolh.  des  Croisades,  t.  iii.  p.  40(i.— The 
trasaders  named  him  the  Idol  of  Constantinople.  Odon  de 
Deu;.1. 

;|  Odo  de  Diog.  1.  vii.  IT  IMd.  p.  48. 

**  Ibid.  p.  71.  tt  Il'W.p.  71,76. 


Such  was  the  shameful  termination  of  this 
expedition  ;  yet  those  who  had  embarked  con- 
stituted the  real  strength  of  the  army,  and 
might  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Antioch  or  of  the  Holy  Land.  Bu' 
shame,  and  the  recollection  of  the  hapless  be- 
ings whom  they  had  deserted  in  Cilicia,  weighed 
heavily  on  them.  Louis  VII.  would  do  nothing 
on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Antioch,  Raymond 
of  Poitiers,  the  uncle  of  nis  wife  Eleanora. 
This  Raymond  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
time,  and  his  niece  seemed  to  be  on  too  good 
terms  with  him.  Louis,  fearing  his  wishing  to 
detain  her,  suddenly  left  Antioch  and  repaired 
to  the  Holy  Land.  He  did  nothing  worthy  o/ 
note  here.  Conrad  joined  him  ;  and  their  rival- 
ry caused  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Damascus, 
which  they  had  undertaken.  They  returned 
with  disgrace  to  Europe,  and  the  rumor  ran 
that  Louis,  taken  prisoner  for  a  moment  by 
Greek  vessels,  owed  his  deliverance  to  a  casual 
meeting  with  a  fleet  of  Sicilian  Normans.* 

A  return  of  this  kind  was  melancholy,  and 
was  the  theme  of  universal  derision.  What 
had  become  of  the  thousands  of  deserted  Chris- 
tians, abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  infidels  1 
Could  such  levity  and  hard  inhumanity  meet  in 
the  same  persons  !  All  the  barons  were  guilty  ; 
but  the  disgrace  was  the  king's.  The  sin  rest- 
ed on  him  alone.  During  the  crusade,  the 
haughty  and  violent  Eleanora  had  shown  the 
store  she  set  by  such  a  husband.  From  the 
time  of  their  arrival  at  Antioch  she  had  de- 
clared that  she  could  not  continue  the  wife  of 
one  whose  relative  she  was,f  and  that,  besides, 
she  would  not  have  a  monk  for  her  husband. J 
Some  say  that  she  was  smitten  with  Raymond 
of  Antioch  ;  others,  with  a  handsome  Saracen 
slave  ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  rumored  that  she 
had  received  presents  from  the  Sultan. $  On 
her  return  she  sought  a  divorce  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Beaugency  ;  to  whose  decision  Louis  de- 
ferred, and  lost  at  one  swoop  the  extensive 
provinces  which  Eleanora  had  brought  him. 
The  South  of  France  was  once  more  isolated 
from  the  North  ;  and  a  female  is  about  to  carry 
to  the  object  of  her  choice  the  whole  weight  of 
the  West. 

The  lady  seems  to  have  secured  another  hus- 
band beforehand.  The  divorce  was  pronounced 
on  the  18th  of  Maich ;  and  by  Pentecost,  Henry 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
soon  to  be  king  of  England,  had  married  Elea- 
nora, and  with  her  Western  France  from  Nantes 
to  the  Pyrenees.  Even  before  his  becoming  king 
of  England,  his  states  were  more  than  twice 
as  extensive  as  those  of  the  king  of  France.  He 
was  not  long  in  England  ere  he  triumphed  over 
Stephen  of  Blois,  whose  son  had  married  a  sis- 

*  Joann.  Cinnam.  1.  ii.  c.  19.    Pee  Sism.  p.  355.  note. 

t  Guill.  Nangii  Chronic,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  737. 

t  Guill.  Neubrig.  1.  i.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  102.  Se  monacho, 
non  regi  nupsisse. 

§  Vincent.  Belvac.  =pecnl.  Hist.  '  ii.  c.  126,  ap.  Sism. 
t.  v.  p.  351. 
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ier  of  Louis  the  Seventh  ;*  and  thus  all  turned 
out  against  the  latter  and  in  favor  of  his  rival. 

Let  us  inquire  what  this  royalty  of  England 
might  be,  whose  rivalry  with  France  is  about 
t.o  claim  our  attention. 

The  hideous  basis  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
power  was  the  spoliation  of  a  whole  people. 
That  life  of  robbery  and  violence  which  each 
baron  exercised  on  a  petty  scale  round  his  ma- 
nor, was  carried  out  on  the  largest  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel.  There  a  whole  people 
was  the  serf;  and  the  horrors  of  this  slavery 
approximated  to  those  of  the  ancients,  or  of  our 
own  colonies.  There  was  no  tie  to  unite  the 
conquered  and  the  conquerors ;  they  spoke  a 
different  language,  and  were  of  different  races. 
The  consciousness  of  unlimited  power  gave  rise 
to  an  execrable  ferocity ;  and  the  conquerors 
were  equally  irrespective  of  human  considera- 
tions and  uncurbed  by  legal  restraints,  for,  as 
sharers  in  his  conquest,  the  barons  were  almost 
equals  of  the  king — Robert  earl  of  Moreton 
alone  had  above  six  hundred  fiefs. f  These 
barons  were  ready  to  be  called  the  king's  men ; 
but,  in  reality,  he  was  only  the  first  of  them- 
selves, and,  on  great  occasions,  they  would  sit 
in  judgment  on  him.  Yet  the  risk  was  too  se- 
rious for  them  to  arrogate  perfect  independence. 
Few  in  number,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
population  whom  they  brutally  trampled  under 
foot,  they  needed  a  central  point,  a  chief  who 
could  rally  them  in  case  of  revolt,  and  represent 
the  Norman  party  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered. 
Hence  the  strength  of  feudal  order  in  the  very 
country,  in  which  the  more  powerful  vassals 
must  have  had  the  greatest  temptations  to  de- 
spise it. 

The  situation  of  this  king  of  the  Conquest 
was  extremely  critical,  and  exposed  to  sudden 
violence.  The  new  order  of  things,  built  up  of 
murder  and  of  rapine,  was  maintained  by  him. 
He  was  its  bond  of  union.  Against  him  were 
directed  the  "  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,"  of  an 
outraged  people.  For  him  the  Saxon  outlaw 
of  the  New%  Forest,  pursued  by  the  sheriff, 
kept  his  last  arrow :  forests  were  unlucky  to 
the  Norman  kings.  As  a  protection  against 
him,  quite  as  much  as  against  the  Saxons,  the 
barons  built  those  gigantic  castles,  whose 
haughty  beauty  still  attests  how  little  was 
thought  of  the  sweat  of  men's  brow  in  their 
erection.  A  king  so  detested,  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  tyrant.  Terrible,  measureless,  and  pitiless, 
were  the  laws  which  he  promulgated  against 
the  Saxons  ;§  but  more  care  was  required  in 
dealing  with  the  Normans,  to  secure  himself 
against  whom  he  was  ever  engaging  mercena- 


Chronic.  Turon.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  468. 

f  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  433.  These  posses- 
sions, it  is  true,  were  scattered — 248  manors  in  Cornwall, 
54  in  Sussex,  196  in  Yorkshire,  99  in  Northamptonshire,  &c. 
.'Mallain  observes,  that  "  this  was  more  like  a  great  French 
ief,  than  any  English  earldom.") 

J  To  form  this  royal  chase,  thirty-six  parishes  were 
•leared  of  their  inhabitants,  and  afforested. 

$  Thierry  Con<j.  de  1'Angleterre,  t.  iii.  p.  269,  337,  sqq. 


ries  from  the  continent,  Flemings  and  Bretons, 
who  were  wholly  at  his  disposal,  and  who  were 
the  more  formidable  to  the  Norman  aristocracy 
inasmuch  as  the  Flemings  spoke  a  kindred  dia- 
lect to  that  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  Bretons  to 
that  of  the  Welsh.  On  several  occasions  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  Saxons  them 
selves  ;*  but  this  he  was  soon  compelled  to  dis- 
continue. He  could  only  have  become  dear  tr 
the  Saxons  by  overthrowing  the  whole  work  o< 
the  conquest. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  which  the  Conquet 
or's  son,  William  Rufus,  found  himself.  Burn 
ing  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  tyrannical  dis- 
position which  found  itself  checked  on  even 
side ;  terrible  both  to  Saxons  and  to  barons , 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  sea ;  hurrying 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  wild-boar  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  his  dominions  ;  grasping  to  ex- 
cess, and,  as  the  chronicle  has  it,  a  marvellous 
dealer  in  soldiers  ;f  a  speedy  waster  of  wealth  ; 
the  outrager  of  humanity,  of  law,  and  of  nature  ; 
beastly  in  his  pleasures,  a  murderer,  and  blas- 
phemous scoffer — when  his  red  and  bloated  face 
flushed  with  rage,  and  his  speech  became  pre- 
cipitate and  unintelligible,  wo  to  those  who 
chanced  to  be  present ;  his  words  were  decrees 
of  death.| 

Tons  of  gold  passed  through  his  hinds,  as  so 
many  shillings.  He  was  the  prey  of  an  incu- 
rable poverty  :  with  all  his  violence  and  his 
passion  he  was  poor.  He  had  to  pay  for  plea- 
sure, and  to  pay  for  murder.  The  ingenious 
and  inventive  friend,  who  ever  knew  how  to 
find  gold  for  such  occasions,  was  a  certain 
priest,  who  had  at  first  thrust  himself  into  notice 
as  an  informer.  He  became  William's  right 
hand ;  his  purveyor.  But  to  undertake  to  fill 
this  bottomless  gulf  was  a  hard  task.  He  set 
himself  about  effecting  it  in  two  ways.  He 
recast,  revised,  and  corrected  the  book  of  the 
Conquest,  Domesday  Book,  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  nothing  had  escaped  ;$  and  then  went 
carefully  over  the  work  of  spoliation,  set  him- 
self about  gnawing  the  already  well-gnawed 
bones,  and  managed  to  get  something  off  them. 
He  left  nothing,  though,  for  those  who  came 

*  For  instance,  William  Rufus,  and  his  successor  Henry 
Beauclerc,  both  summoned  the  English  to  oppose  the  fa 
vorers  of  their  elder  brother.  Robert  Short-Hose.  Guill 
Malmesb.  p.  120,  156.  Hoved.  461.  Chronic.  Sax.  193.  Matlh 
Paris,  42. 

t  Mirabilis  militum  mercator  et  solidator.  Suger,  Vita 
Lud.  Gross,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  12. 

t  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.  (The  entire  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "In  person  he  was  short  and  corpulent,  with  flaxen 
hair,  and  a  ruddy  complexion :  from  which  last  circumstance 
he  derived  the  name  of  Rufus,  or  the  Red.  In  ordinary  con 
versation  his  utterance  was  slow  and  embarrassed:  in  the 
hurry  of  passion,  precipitate  and  unintelligible.  He  assumed 
in  public  a  haughty  port,  ro.Ting  his  eyes  with  fierceness  on 
the  spectators,  and  endeavoring  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  and 
the  tenor  of  his  answers  to  intimidate  those  who  addressed 
him.  But  in  private  he  descended  to  an  equality  with  his 
companions,  smusing  thrm  with  his  wit,  which  was  chiefly 
pointed  against  himself,  and  seeking  to  lessen  the  odium 
of  his  excesses,  by  making  them  the  subjects  of  laughter.") 
— TRANSLATOR. 

§  Order.  Vital,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii  635.  Regem  inritani 
ut  totius  Anglise  reviseret  descriptionem,  Angliseque  teUniis 
comprobans  iteraret  partitionem. 
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after  him ;  and  so  was  well  surnamed  the 
Flamlard,*  (devouring  torch.)  From  the  con- 
quered he  transferred  his  labors  to  the  conquer- 
ors, and,  first,  to  the  priests  ;  and  he  so  laid 
hands  on  the  goods  of  the  Church,  that  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  have  died  of 
hunger  but  for  the  charity  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Albans.f  No  scruples  checked  Flambard. 
Grand  justiciary,  grand  treasurer,  and  the  king's 
chaplain  as  well,  (just  the  chaplain  William 
wanted,)  he  sucked  England  with  three  mouths ; 
and  he  went  on  on  this  wise,  until  William  had 
met  his  end  in  that  beautiful  forest,  which  the 
Conqueror  seemed  to  have  planted  for  the  ruin 
of  his  descendants.  "  Shoot,  in  the  devil's 
name,"  said  Rufus  to  his  good  friend,  who  was 
hunting  with  him.  The  devil  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  bore  off  the  soul  to  which  he  had  so 
just  a  claim.J 

Robert,  the  elder  brother,  did  not  succeed. 
The  stolen  kingdom  of  the  bastard  William  was 
to  descend  to  the  ablest  and  boldest — to  who- 
ever could  steal  it  in  his  turn.  When  the  dy- 
ing Conqueror  gave  Normandy  to  Robert,  and 
England  to  William  :  "And  I,"  exclaimed  Hen- 
ry, the  youngest,  "  am  I  to  have  nothing  !"  "  Be 
patient,  my  son,"  said  the  dying  king,  "  and 
thou  wilt  inherit  the  fortunes  of  both  thy  broth- 
ers."$  The  youngest  was  likewise  the  wisest. 
He  was  called  Beauclerc;  equivalent  to  the  able, 
the  competent,  the  scribe,  the  true  Norman. 
He  began  by  unbounded  promises  to  the  Saxons 
and  the  priests  ;  and  lavished  charters,  fran- 
chises, whatever  was  asked  of  him.||  Having 
defeated  Robert  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers, and  taken  him  prisoner,  he  kept  him  well 
lodged  and  veil  fed  in  a  strong  castle,  (Cardiff,) 
where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-four  ;  and 
Robert,  who  was  given  up  to  the  joys  of  the 
table,  would  have  consoled  himself,  had  not 
his  brother  had  his  eyes  put  out.^f  But  fratri- 
cide and  parricide  were  hereditary  in  the  fam- 
ily. Already  had  the  Conqueror's  sons  warred 
with  and  wounded  their  father  ;**  and,  under 

*  Id.  ibid.  Unde Ftamlardus  cognominatns  est. 

"The  which  surname,"  adds  the  good  chronicler,  "seems 
to  have  been  prophetically  applicable  to  his  deeds  and 
habits." 

t  Brompt.  p.  988.    Bad.  p.  20.    Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

j  See  Thierry's  animated  narrative,  Conq.  dc  1'Anglet. 
t.  iii.  p.  338,  M)(|. 

$  Order.  Vit  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  021.  ^Equanimus  esto, 
fili,  et  confortare  in  Domino;  ....  tempore  tuo  tntuni  ho- 
norom  quern  ego  nactus  sum,  habebis,  et  fratribus  tuis 
divitiis  et  potestate  pracstabis. 

||  "I  intend,"  were  his  words,  "to  secure  yon  your  an- 
cient liberties ;  and  if  you  desire  it,  will  sign  a  charter  to 
this  effect,  and  confirm  it  by  oath."  The  charter  was  drawn 
np,  and  as  many  copies  made  as  there  were  counties  :  but 
the  king  retracted  and  resumed  them  all,  with  the  exception 
of  three.  Matth.  Paris,  p.  42.  Thierry-,  t.  iii.  p.  344. 

IT  Matth.  Paris,  p.  50.  Lingard  (vol.  ii.  p.  206)  doubts  the 
feet,  from  its  being  unnoticed  by  any  contemporary  writer, 
jut  does  the  man  who  suffered  his  grand-daughters'  eyes 
to  be  put  out,  (Ord.  Vit.  loc.  cit.  p.  717,  Angl.  Sacra,  ii.  099,) 
»nd  obliged  his  daughter  to  cross  a  frozen  fosse,  half-nakeil, 
n  the  depth  of  winter,  deserve  the  doubt? — (For  these  two 
barbarous  deeds,  see  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  177,  and  the 
note  to  p.  177.)  TRANSLATOR. 

**  Huntingdon,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  910.  Hoveden,  ibid. 
315.  It  was  Robert,  who,  in  one  of  his  rebellious  attempts, 
inconntered  his  father,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  and 


pretence  of  executing  feudal  justice,  Beauclerc, 
who  piqued  himself  on  his  stern  and  impartial 
administration  of  the  laws,  delivered  up  his  own 
grand-daughters,  two  children,  to  one  of  hia 
barons,  who  tore  out  their  eyes,  and  cut  off  their 
noses.  Their  mother,  Beauclerc's  daughter, 
endeavored  to  avenge  them,  by  directing  an  ar- 
row with  her  own  hand  at  her  father's  breast.* 
The  Plantagenets,  who  descended  from  this 
diabolical  race  by  the  mother's  side  only,  did 
not  degenerate  from  it. 

After  Beauclerc,  (A.  D.  1135,)  the  struggle 
lay  between  his  nephew,  Stephen  of  Blois,  and 
his  daughter  Matilda,  the  widow  of  the  empe- 
ror Henry  V.,  and  wife  of  the  count  of  Anjoti. 
Stephen  belonged  to  that  excellent  family  of 
the  counts  of  Blois  and  of  Champagne,  who  at 
this  very  period  encouraged  the  commercial  com- 
munes, led  off  at  Troyes  the  Seine  into  canals, 
and  protected  at  one  and  the  same  time  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Abelard.  Freethinkers  and  poets,  from 
them  will  descend  the  famous  Thibaut  the  trou- 
veur — he  who  had  his  poems  to  queen  Blanche 
painted  in  his  palace  of  Provence,  amongst  roses 
transplanted  from  Jericho.  Stephen  was  able 
to  keep  his  ground  in  England  by  the  aid  of 
foreigners  only,  Flemings  and  Brabanters,  and 
he  even  sought  assistance  among  the  Welsh. 
The  clergy  and  London  alone  were  on  his  side, 
(the  other  communes  of  England  had  yet  to  be 
created,)  though,  indeed,  he  did  not  long  remain 
on  good  terms  with  the  clergy,  having  forbade 
the  teaching  of  the  canon  law,f  and  dared  to 
imprison  bishops.  Then  Matilda  appeared  on 
the  scene.  She  landed  almost  alone.  True 
offspring  of  the  conqueror,  insolent  and  intrepid, 
she  affronted  every  one  and  braved  every  one. 
Thrice  she  had  to  fly  in  the  night,  on  foot,  with 
the  snow  on  the  ground,  and  destitute  of  all  re- 
sources. Stephen,  once  that  he  held  her  be- 
sieged, thought  himself  bound  as  a  knight  to 
leave  the  road  open  to  her  to  join  her  friends  ;| 
though  she  did  not  treat  him  the  better  for  it 
when  she  took  him  in  her  turn,  on  his  being 
deserted  by  his  barons,  (A.  D.  1153,)  but  com- 
pelled him  to  recognise  as  his  successor,  her 
son  by  the  count  of  Anjou,  that  fortunate  Henry 
Plantagenet,  on  whom,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
Eleanora  of  Guyenne  bestowed  her  hand  and 
vast  domains. 

Such  was  the  growing  greatness  of  the  young 
Henry  when  the  king  of  France,  humiliated  by 
the  result  of  his  crusade,  lost  Eleanora  and  so 
many  provinces.  This  spoilt  child  of  fortune 
was  in  a  few  years  overwhelmed  with  her  gifts. 
King  of  England,  and  master  of  the  whole  sea- 
coast  of  France,  from  Flanders  to  the  Pyrenees, 
he  also  exercised  over  Brittany  that  suzerain- 
wounded  him.  They  were  reconciled,  but  quarrelled  again, 
and  William  cursed  his  son.  Matth.  Paris,  p.  10. 

*  Order.  Vit.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  710 Sagittam  ad 

patrem  traxit. 

t  "  From  John  of  Salisbury  we  learn  that  Stephen  pro 
hibited  the  lectures  of  Roger.  Joan.  Sails.  De  nugis  cut 
viii.  22."  This  note  is  Lingard's,  vol.  ii.  p  301 

\  Guill.  Malms,  ap.  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  244 
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ship  which  the  dukes  of  Normandy  had  never 
succeeded  in  enforcing  ;  and  taking  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine  from  his  brother,  he  .eft 
Iiim  by  way  of  indemnification  to  make  himself 
duke  of  Brittany,  (A.  D.  1156.)  lie  reduced 
Gascony,and  governed  Flanders,  as  its  defender 
and  guardian,  in  its  count's  absence  ;  he  took 
the  Quercy  from  the  count  of  Toulouse,  and 
would  have  taken  Toulouse  as  well,  had  not  the 
French  king  undertaken  its  defence,  (A. D.I  159,) 
and  thrown  himself  into  the  town  ;*  though  the 
Toulousan  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  do  him 
homage.  The  ally  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  and 
count  of  Barcelona  and  of  Provence,  Henry 
sought  a  princess  of  Savoy  for  one  of  his  sons, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Alps,  and  so 
turn  France  on  the  south,  while  in  its  centre 
he  reduced  Berry,  the  Limousin,  and  Auvergne, 
&nd  bought  the  Marche.f  He  even  managed 
to  detach  the  counts  of  Champagne  from  their 
alliance  with  the  French  king  ;  and,  finally,  at 
tiis  death,  he  possessed  countries  corresponding 
with  forty-seven  of  our  departments,  whilst  the 
king  of  the  kingdom  had  a  territory  correspond- 
ing with  fewer  than  twenty.! 

From  his  birth,  Henry  II.  had  found  himself 
the  object  of  singular  popularity,  without  his 
having  in  any  way  deserved  it.  His  grand- 
father, Henry  Beauclerc,  was  a  Norman — his 
grandmother,  a  Saxon — his  father,  an  Angevin  ; 
and  he  thus  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  west- 
ern races.  He  formed  the  link  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  ;  between  the  south 
and  the  north.  The  conquered,  in  particular, 
had  indulged  the  highest  hopes,  believing  that 
in  him  was  fulfilled  Merlin's  prophecy,  and  that 
Arthur  had  again  come  to  life.  It  happened,  to 
strengthen  the  prediction,  that  he  obtained,  forci- 
bly or  otherwise,  the  homage  of  the  princes  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Brittany,  that  is, 
of  the  whole  Celtic  world  ;  and  he  had  Arthur's 
tomb  sought  and  found  out,§  that  mysterious 
tomb,  whose  discovery  was  to  mark  the  term 
of  Celtic  indepe-vience,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
time. 

Every  circumstance  conspired  to  fan  the  be- 
lief that  the  new  sovereign  would  realize  the 
hopes  of  the  conquered.  He  had  been  brought 
up  at  Angers,  one  of  the  cities  in  which  juris- 
prudence had  been  earliest  professed.  .  It  was 
the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law, 
which  was  in  so  many  ways  to  promote  the  con- 
solidation both  of  the  monarchical  power  and 
of  civil  equality.  The  idea  of  equality  under 
one  ruler,  yvas  the  last  legacy  bequeathed  us  by 
the  ancient  world.  In  the  year  1111,  the  cele- 
brated countess  Matilda,  the  cousin  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  and  friend  of  Gregory  VII. ,  had 
give*,  ^er  license  to  the  school  of  Bologna, 

*  Hist,  du  Langnedoc.    L.  xviii.  p.  484. 

t  Bened.  Petroburg.  p.  167.— He  paid  fifteen  thousand 
marks  of  silver  for  it.  The  count  was  leaving  for  Jerusa- 
lem, and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  possessions 
Vaufred.  Vosiens,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  447. 

1  See  Sismonrti,  t.  vi.  p.  4. 

$  Bee  Thierry,  t.  iii.  p.  86. 


founded  by  Irnerio,  of  that  city  ;*  and  the  em- 
peror, Henry  V.,  had  confirmed  the  license,  wei 
aware  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  imperia 
power  might  derive  from  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  empire.  The  young  duke  of  Anjou, 
Henry  Plantagenet,  son  of  the  Norman  Matilda 

—  who  was  the  widow  of  this  same  Henry  V. 

—  found  at  Angers,  at  Rouen,  and  in  England, 
the  traditions  of  the  school  of  Bologna.     Aa 
early  as  the  year  1124,  the  bishop  of  Angers 
was  a  learned  jurist.f      The  famous  Italian, 
Lanfranc,  William  the  Conqueror's  right  hand, 
the  primate  of  the  conquest,  had  first  taught  at 
Bologna,  and  had  been  one  of  the  revivers  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.     "  It  was,"  says  one  of 
the  continuators  of  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  "  it 
was  Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  and  his  companion, 
Garnerius,  who,  having  discovered  at  Bologna 
the  laws  of  Justinian,  began  to  read  and  lecture 
upon  them.    Garnerius  continued  so  to  do.    But 
Lanfranc,  who  professed  the  liberal  arts  and 
theology  in  Gaul,  and  had  many  disciples  there 
repaired  to  Bee,  where  he  turned  monk."J 

The  principles  of  the  new  school  were  pro 
claimed  precisely  at  the  period  Henry  II 
mounted  the  throne,  (A.  D.  1154.)  The  juris 
consults,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  em 
peror,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  to  the  diet  of 
Roncaglia,  (A.  D.  1158,)  addressed  to  him,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  these 
remarkable  words  :  "  Know  that  the  right  of 
making  laws  which  belonged  to  the  people  is 
yours  ;  your  will  is  law,  for  it  is  said  —  the 
prince's  pleasure  is  law,  since  the  people  hare 
given  up  all  their  empire  and  power  into  his 
' 


On  opening  the  diet,  the  emperor  himself 
had  said  —  "  We,  who  are  invested  with  the  re- 
gal title,  rather  desire  to  rule  according  to  law 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberty  of 
all,  than  to  follow  our  own  pleasure  with  impu- 
nity. To  give  one's  self  every  license,  and  to 
change  the  office  of  government  into  a  haughty 
and  violent  sway,  is  tyranny.  "||  This  pedantry 
of  republicanism,  which  is  taken  textually  from 
Livy,  gave  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  ideal 

*  Abb.  Urspergensis  Chron.  ap.  Savigny,  "Jeschichte  des 
Romischen  Rechts  ini  Mittelalter,  iv.  10.  Uominus  \Vcr- 
nerius  libros  legum,  qui  dudum  neglect!  luerant,  ad  peti- 
tionem  Mathilda?  comitissffi  renovavit. 

t  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  whole 
of  the  clergy  of  this  city  were  legists.  When  Guillaume 
Le  Maire  was  bishop,  (A.  D.  1290-1314,1  nearly  all  the  can- 
ons of  his  Church  were  professors  of  law.  Bodin,  Re- 
cherches  sur  1'Anjou,  ii.  232.  Four  out  of  the  nineteen 
bishops  who  formed  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1339,  h:id 
filled  the  law  chair  at  the  university  of  Angers.  Ibid.  233. 

%  Robert  de  Monte,  ap.  Savigny,  Romischen  Rechts,  &c., 
iv.  10.—  Order.  Vital,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  2-)2  "Ho  \v;is 
famed  for  his  learning  overall  Europe,  and  cnnvds  of  dis- 
ciples flocked  to  him  from  France,  Gascony,  Brittany,  and 
Flanders." 

§  Radevicus,  ii.  c.  4,  ap.  Gieseler,  Kirchengeschichte,  ii 
P.  2,  p.  72.  Scias  itaque  omne  jus  populi  in  condendis  le- 
gibus  tibi  concessum,  tua  volnntas  jus  est,  sicnti  dicitur  : 
"Q.-:r>'J  Principi  placuit,  legis  habet  vigorem,  cum  populus 
et  ii.  eum  omne  suum  imperium  et  potestatem  concesserit." 
—  Henry  the  Second's  counsellor,  the  celebrated  Ranulf  de 
Glanville,  repeats  this  doctrine.  De  Leg.  et  Consuet.  Reg 
Anelic.  in  proosm. 

||  Radevicus,  ibid. 
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aimed  at  by  the  new  jurisprudence  ;  which 
did  not  seek  for  liberty,  but  for  equality 
under  a  monarch,  and  the  suppression  of 
that  feudal  tyranny  which  weighed  down  Eu- 
rope. 

Their  doctrines  may  teach  us  how  dear  these 
legists  must  have  been  to  princes,  and  so  will 
history ;  for  we  shall  henceforward  see  them  by 
the  side  of  monarchs,  as  if  fastened  to  their  ear, 
whispering  their  lesson  to  them.  William  the 
Bastard,  as  has  been  already  shown,  attached 
Lanfranc  to  himself.  During  his  frequent  ab- 
sences, he  confided  the  care  of  England  to  his 
charge  ;*  and,  more  than  once,  bore  him  out 
against  his  own  brother.  The  Angevin,  Hen- 
ry, the  new  conqueror  of  England,  took  for  his 
Lanfranc  a  scholar  of  Bologna,  who  had  studied 
uirisprudence  at  Auxerre  as  well.f  Thomas 
Becket,  so  was  he  named,  was  at  the  time  in 
the  service  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
whom  he  had  influenced  to  side  with  Matilda 
and  her  son.  Having  only  taken  deacon's  or- 
ders, and  being  thus  neither  priest  nor  layman, 
he  was  fit  for  every  thing,  and  ready  for  every 
thing ;  but  his  birth  stood  much  in  his  way. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  of  a  Saracen  wo- 
man, who  had  followed  her  Saxon  lover  when 
he  had  left  the  Holy  Land.J  Thus,  his  birth, 
on  his  mother's  side,  seemed  to  shut  him  out 
from  the  dignities  of  the  Church,  and,  on  his 
father's,  from  those  of  tKe  State.  He  could 
have  no  hope,  but  from  the  king.  The  latter 
needed  such  men,  for  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
jects against  his  barons.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  arrival  in  England,  Henry  razed  to  the 
ground  a  hundred  and  forty  castles.  He  car- 
ried all  before  him.  He  married  the  heiresses 
of  the  more  powerful  families  to  men  of  inferior 
rank,fy  lowering  the  former,  elevating  the  latter, 
and  levelling  all.  The  Norman  nobles  had  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  Stephen's  wars  ;  and 
the  new  king  arrayed  against  them  the  men  of 
Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Aquitaine.  Wealthy,  from 
his  patrimonial  states,  and  those  of  his  wife,  he 
could  buy  soldiers,  too,  in  .Flanders  and  in  Brit- 


*  Acta-SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  (iuando  gloriosus  rex  Willel- 
nius  morabatur  in  Normannia,  Lanfrancus  erat  princeps  et 
custos  Angliie,  sutijectis  sibi  omnibus  principibus. 

t  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  281 . — Vita  Qnadrip.  p.  6.  Juri  civili 
operam  dcdit. — John  of  Salisbury  seems  to  reproach  Becket 
with  carrying  into  his  quarrel  with  the  king  the  spirit  of 

a  legist  rather  than  that  of  a  priest "Therefore, 

my  counsel,  ....  and  my  most  earnest  prayer  is,  that 
you  commit  yourself  wholly  to  the  Lord  ....  omit,  mean- 
while, all  other  studies  ....  laws  and  canons  are,  in- 
deed, profitable;  but  trust  me,  they  are  not  now  needed. 
Who  rises  from  the  reading  of  laws  and  canons  with  his 
conscience  touched  ?  .  .  .  .  Rather  would  I  that  you  would 
meditate  on  the  Psalms,  and  revolve  the  moral  writings  of 
the  blessed  Gregory,  than  philosophize  in  scholastic  fash- 
ion," &c.  Epist.  p.  47,  and  ap.  Scr.  R.  FT.  xvi.  510. 

t  She  knew  but  two  words  that  could  be  understood  by 
the  natives  of  the  West;  these  were  London,  and  Gilbert, 
her  lover's  name.  By  help  of  the  first  she  managed  to 
reach  the  capital,  where  she  traversed  the  streets,  repeat- 
ing "Gilbert,  Gilbert."  until  she  found  the  desired  object. 
Brompton,  p.  1054.  Thierry,  Conq.  de  1'Angleterre,  t.  iii. 
l>.  112 

$  Radulplns  Niger,  ap.  W>>k.  Leg.  Sax.  338,  (as  quoted 
by  LingHrd,  in  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.)  Servis  generosas  copu- 
lans  pcduncR:  conditions  fecit  uniVcrsos. 

u 


tany.  'Tis  the  advice  Becket  gave  him  :*  who 
had  become  indispensable  to  him  both  in  his  busi  • 
ness  and  pleasures.  Supple,  bold,  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, a  man  of  expedients,  and  a  boon  compan- 
ion into  the  bargain,!  partaking  or  else  copying 
his  master's  tastes,  Henry  had  given  himself  un- 
reservedly up  to  him,  and  not  himself  only,  but 
his  son  and  heir.  Becket  was  the  son's  tutor, 
the  father's  chancellor  ;J  and,  in  the  latter  capa- 
city, he  strongly  maintained  the  king's  rights 
against  the  Norman  barons  and  bishops,  com- 
pelling the  latter  to  pay  scutage,  despite  their 
protests  and  clamor.  Then,  feeling  that  a  bril- 
liant war  was  essential  to  making  the  king  mas- 
ter in  England,  he  led  him  to  the  south  of 
France  to  conquer  Toulouse,  to  which  Elea- 
nora  of  Guyenne  had  pretensions.  Becket  led 
in  his  own  name,  and  as  if  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, twelve  hundred  knights  and  more  than 
four  thousand  soldiers,  without  including  his 
own  especial  retainers,  who  were  numerous 
enough  to  garrison  many  places  in  the  South. $ 
It  is  clear  that  an  armament  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  fortune  of  the  richest  private 
individual,  was  sent  in  the  name  of  an  un- 
important person,  to  give  the  less  alarm  to  the 
barons. 

A  vast  league  had  been  formed  against  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  who  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal jealousy ;  and  the  powerful  count  of 
Barcelona,  the  regent  of  Arragon,  and  the 
counts  of  Narbonne,  Montpellier,  Beziers,  and 
Carcassonne,  had  entered  into  a  mutual  under- 
standing with  the  king  of  England,  who  seemed 
on  the  point  of  conquering  what  Louis  VIII. 
and  St.  Louis  reaped  without  difficulty  after 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  It  was 
essential  to  carry  Toulouse  by  assault,  without 
allowing  the  count  breathing  time ;  but  the 
French  king  had  thrown  himself  into  it,  and  laid 
his  commands  on  Henry,  as  his  suzerain,  to 
forbear  attacking  a  town  under  his  protection. 

*  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

f  Brompton,  Chron.  p.  1058.  J.  Sarisburiensis  Ep.  ap 
Epist.  S.  Thorns,  edit.  Lupus,  1682,  p.  414. 

t  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiv.  452.  Filii  sui  Henrici  tutorem  fecit  et 
patrem. 

§  Newbridg.  ii.  10.  Chronic.  Norm.  994.  Lingard,  vol.  ii. 
p.  280.— Lingard  says  in  a  note,  (vol.  ii.  p.  284,)  "  The  reader 
will  be  amused  with  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  chancellor  travelled  through  France.  When- 
ever he  entered  a  town,  the  procession  was  led  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  boys,  singing  national  airs :  then  came 
his  hounds  in  couples  ;  and  these  were  succeeded  by  eight 
wagons,  each  drawn  by  five  horses,  and  attended  by  five 
drivers  in  new  frocks.  Every  wagon  was  covered  with 
skins,  and  protected  by  two  guards,  and  a  fierce  mastiff 
either  chained  below,  or  at  liberty  above.  Two  of  them 
were  loaded  with  barrels  of  ale  to  be  given  to  the  popu- 
lace :  one  carried  the  furniture  of  the  chancellor's  chapel, 
another  of  his  bed-chamber,  a  third  of  his  kitchen,  and  a 
fourth  his  plate  and  wardrobe;  the  remaining  two  were 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  his  attendants.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  twelve  sumpter  horses,  on  each  of  which  rode  a 
monkey,  with  the  groom  behind  on  his  knees.  Next  came 
the  esquires  bearing  the  shields,  and  leading  the  chargeis 
of  their  knights ;  then  other  esquires,  gentlemen's  sons, 
falconers,  officers  of  the  household,  knights  and  clergymen, 
riding  two  and  two ;  and  last  of  all,  the  chancellor  himself 
in  familiar  converse  with  a  few  friends.  As  he  passed,  the 
natives  were  heard  to  exclaim,  'What  manner  of  man  musl 
the  king  of  England  be,  when  his  chancellor  travels  i» 
such  state !'  "  Stephan.  20,  21. 
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archbishops  of  Canterbury.         {  1162. 


Becket  felt  no  scruple  of  the  sort,*  and  advised 
an  immediate  assault ;  but  Henry  feared  being 
deserted  by  bis  vassals,  if  he  risked  so  startling 
a  violation  of  the  feudal  law,  and  the  warlike 
chancellor  had  no  other  satisfaction  than  the 
honor  of  having  fought  with  and  disarmed  a 
knight  of  the  opposite  party. f 

The  maintenance  of  the  mercenary  troops 
which  Henry  employed  by  Becket's  advice, 
and  which  he  so  much  needed  for  the  coercion 
of  his  barons,  was  beyond  the  means  of  the 
Norman  exchequer.  Their  cost  could  only  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  clergy,  whom  the  conquest 
had  largely  enriched.  Henry  longed  to  have 
the  Church  within  his  grasp ;  and  for  this,  it 
was  essential  to  make  sure  of  its  head,  that 
is,  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury — which 
was  almost  a  patriarchate  ;  an  Anglican  pa- 
pacy, an  ecclesiastical  royalty,  without  which 
the  other,  the  temporal  royalty,  were  incom- 
plete. Henry,  therefore,  resolved  to  take  it 
for  himself,  by  giving  it  to  a  second  self,|  to 
his  good  friend,  Becket.  The  two  powers  thus 
united,  he  would  have  raised  the  sovereign  au- 
thority to  that  pitch  which  it  reached  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  hands  of  Heijry  VIII., 
of  Mary,  and  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  a  conveni- 
ent thing  for  him  to  make  Becket  the  nominal 
head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  he  had  recent- 
iy  made  him  the  nominal  commander  of  his 
army.  Becket,  it  is  true,  was  a  Saxon  ;  but 
then  the  Saxon  Breakspear^  (Adrian  IY.)  had 
just  been  elected  pope  as  Henry  II.  ascended 
the  throne.  Becket  would  have  declined  the 
honor :  "  Have  a  care,"  were  his  words,  "  I 
shall  be  your  greatest  enemy."||  But  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  him,  and  made  him  primate, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Norman  clergy. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Italians,  Lanfranc  and 
St.  Anselm,  the  see  of  Canterbury  had  been 
filled  by  Normans  ;  since  to  none  other  durst 
kings  and  barons  have  intrusted  the  dangerous 
dignity.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were 
not  simply  primates  of  England ;  but  were 
likewise  invested  with  a  kind  of  political  char- 
acter. From  the  time  of  the  farr  IJLS.  Dunstan,^ 

*  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.  t  W.  ibid. 

1  Becket's  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  wrote  to 
him,  "  It  is  in  every  one's  mouth  that  you  two  are  one 
heart  and  soul."  Bles.  Epist.  78.—"  Who  knows  not  that 
you  are  next  to  the  king  in  the  four  kingdoms  V '  Petrus 
Cellensis,  Marten.  Thes.  Anecd.  Hi.— The  English  clergy 
write  to  Thomas,  "  His  affection  is  so  unbounded  that  he 
has  willed  you  to  be  master  of  all  subject  to  him,  from  the 
northern  ocean  to  the  Pyrenees:  so  that  they  alone  are 
deemed  fortunate  who  have  found  favor  in  your  sight." 
E^st.  S.  Thorn,  p.  190. 

',  The  only  Bnglishman  who  has  sat  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter. 

||  Citissime  a  me  auferes  animum  ;  et  gratia,  qua;  nunc 
inter  nos  tanta  est,  in  atrocissimum  odium  convertetur. 
Scr.  R.  Ft.  xiv.  p.  453. 

IT  When  Dunstan  and  Edgar  were  reconciled,  after  the 
.atter's  doing  penance,  the  saint  insisted  upon  two  points  as 
essential  to  their  perfect  good  understanding : — 1st,  That 
Edgar  should  promulgate  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  justice 
might  be  more  impartially  administered ;  2dly,  That  he 
should  distribute  at  his  own  expense,  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people. — Indeed,  according  to  Lingard,  the 

true  reading  of  Osbern's  text  ought  to  be: Justas 

rationes  sanciret,  sancitas  conscriberct,  scriptas  j>er 


the  pitiless  humbler  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mon- 
archy, down  to  Stephen  Langton,  who  com- 
pelled King  John  to  sign  Magna  Charta,  we 
find  them  ever  the  leaders  of  the  national  oppo- 
sition. They  were  more  particularly  the 
guardians  of  the  liberties  of  Kent  ;  which  had 
preserved  more  of  its  franchises  than  any  other 
English  county.  Let  us  take  a  momentary 
survey  of  the  history  of  this  singular  district. 

The  country  (pays)  of  Kent,  which  compre- 
hended a  much  wider  range  than  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  embraced  a  large  portion  of 
the  South  of  England.  Lying  at  the  angle  of 
Great  Britain,  opposite  to  France,  it  constituted 
its  vanguard  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  Kentish  men  to  form  the  vanguard  of 
the  English  army.  In  all  times  they  have  been 
first  to  meet  invaders — their  county  offering 
the  readiest  landing-place.  Here  Caesar  dis- 
embarked ;  then  Hengist ;  then  William  the 
Conqueror.  Here,  too,  Christianity  first  shed 
its  light.  Kent  is  sacred  ground.  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  English  Apostle,  founded  his  first 
monastery  here ;  and  its  abbot  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  were  the  lords  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  guardians  of  its  privileges.  It 
was  they  who  set  the  men  of  Kent  against 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  when  the  latter  on  his 
march  from  Dover  to  London,  after  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  thought  he  saw,  as  the  legend 
runs,  a  moving  wood,  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
moveable  rampart  of  branches  borne  by  the 
Kentish  men  :  falling  on  the  Normans,  they 
forced  from  William  a  guarantee  of  their  liber- 
ties.* However  doubtful  this  triumph  of  theirs 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  servitude  they  preserved  their  freedom, 
and  recognised  no  other  dominion  than  that  of 
the  Church  ;  just  as  our  Bretons  of  la  Cor- 
nouaille  were  comparatively  free  under  the 
bishops  of  Quimper,  and  insulted  feudalism  in 
their  yearly  mockery  of  the  statue  of  old  king 
Grallo. 

The  principal  of  the  customs  of  Kent,  and 
which  is  still  kept  up  in  the  county,  is  the  law 
of  succession — of  the  equal  division  of  piopcrty 
between  the  children  of  the  same  parent,  called 
by  the  Saxons  gavel-kind,  by  the  Irish  galhail 
cine,  (family  settlement,)  and  which,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  is  common  to  all  Celtic 
races — to  Ireland,  to  Scotland,  to  Wales,  and, 
in  part,  to  our  Brittany. f 

omnes  fines  imperil  sui  populis  custodiendas  mandaret,  (that 
he  should  enact  just  laws,  and,  when  ratified,  have  copies 
distributed  throughout  his  empire  ;)  instead  of  sanctas  con- 
scriberet  ecripturas,  (that  he  should  have  copies  made  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.)  Lingard,  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  489. 

*  Thorn.  1786,  as  cited  by  Lingard,  History  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

t  See  p.  71. 

("Gavelkind,"  says  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  352,  "  is  that  spe- 
cies of  tenure,  by  which  lands  descend  to  all  the  sons 
equally,  and  without  any  consideration  of  primogeniture. 
It  prevailed  in  former  ages  among  all  the  British  tribes ; 
and  some  relics  of  it  in  an  improved  form  remain  in  Eng- 
land, even  at  the  present  day.  Among  the  Irish  it  existed 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  1.;  and  still  retained  the  rude 
features  of  the  original  institution.  While  it  excluded  al/ 
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The  great  Italian  legists  who  were  the  first 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  were  the  more  in- 
clined to  favor  the  customs  of  Kent  from  their 
affining,  in  many  respects,  with  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  law ;  and  when  Eudes,  (Odo,) 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  William  ihe  Conqueror's 
brother,  began  to  degrade  the  Kentish  men  to 
the  same  servile  footing  as  the  natives  of 
the  other  provinces,  "  Lanfranc  withstood  him 
to  the  face,  and  proved  before  all  the  world  the 
liberties  of  his  land  by  the  testimony  of  aged 
Englishmen,  versed  in  the  customs  of  their 
country,  and  he  delivered  his  men  from  the 
evil  usages  which  Eudes  wished  to  impose  on 
them."*  On  another  occasion,  (Odo's  seizure 
of  many  manors  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  during  Stigand's  disgrace,)  a  shire- 
mote  was  held,  at  Lanfranc's  request,  at  Pen- 
nenden,  in  which  Geoffry,  bishop  of  Coutance, 
presided  by  order  of  William ;  where,  after  a 
hearing  of  three  days,  the  lands  in  question 
were  adjudged  to  the  Church. f 

St.  Anselm,  Lanfranc's  successor,  showed 
himself  still  more  favorable  to  the  conquered. 
One  day  that  Lanfranc  was  speaking  to  him  of 
the  Saxon  Elfeg,  (or  Alphage,)  who  had  sacri- 
ficed himself  in  defending  the  liberties  of  his 
country  against  the  Normans,  "  For  my  part," 
was  Anselm's  remark,  "  I  think  him  a  true 
martyr,  for  he  preferred  death  to  seeing  his 
countrymen  wronged.  John  died  for  truth's 
sake,  Elfege  for  that  of  Justice  ;  and  so  both 
died  for  Christ,  who  is  both  truth  and  justice. "J 
Anselm  was  the  chief  promoter  of  Henry  Beau- 
clerc's  marriage  with  Edgar's  niece,  the  last 
of  the  Saxon  line  of  sovereigns :  a  match 
which,  despite  all  argument  to  the  contrary, 
must  have  led  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  con- 
quered race.  Anselm,  as  representative  of  the 
English  people,  in  his  capacity  of  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  administered  the  oaths  to  Beau- 
clerc,  when  he  swore,  for  the  second  time,  to 
observe  his  charter  confirming  the  ancient  immu- 
nities of  the  Church  and  the  feudal  privileges. $ 

the  females,  both  the  widow  and  the  daughters,  from  the 
possession  of  land,  it  equally  admitted  all  the  males  with- 
out distinction  of  spurious  or  legitimate  birth.  Yet  these 
did  not  succeed  to  the  individual  lands  held  by  their  father. 
At  the  death  of  each  possessor  the  landed  property  of  the 
sept  was  thrown  into  .me  common  mass :  a  new  division 
was  made  by  the  equity  or  caprice  of  the  canfinny,  c.  chief; 
end  their  respective  |  onions  were  assigned  to  the  different 
heads  of  families  in  the  order  of  seniority.  It  is  evident 
that  such  a  tenure  must  have  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to 
agricultural  inn>ro"ement,  and  to  the  influence  of  agricul- 
ture, in  multiplying  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.") 

*  Vita  S.  Lanfranci,  ap.  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened. 

t  Spence,  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe,  p.  452,  ed.  1826. 
"The  king  ordered  the  whole  county  to  assemble  without 
delay,  and  that  all  the  men  of  the  county,  Frenchmen,  and 
especially  Englishmen  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
.avvs  and  customs,  should  be  present.  When  they  met  at 
Pennemien,  all  sat  down,  and  the  whole  county  was  de- 
Liined  there  for  three  days — and  by  all  those  honest  and 
wise  men  there  present,  it  was  decided,  ordained,  and 
udged,  '  That  jun  as  the  king  himself,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  should  possess  full  jurisdiction  over  his  lands, 
and  should  hold  them  in  quiet  and  freedom."  " 

t  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  ii.  p.  162.  Martyr  mihi  videtur  epre- 
gins  qui  inori  maluit  ....  sic  ergo  Johannes  pro  vehtate, 
»ic  <  t  Elphegus  pro  justitia. 

ft  Lingard,  voi.  ii.  p.  152,  158. 


DISPUTE    BETWEEN    HENRY    AND    BECKET. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  English  mon- 
arch when  he  learned  that  his  creature,  his  boon 
companion,  Thomas  Becket,  took  his  new  dig- 
nity in  earnest.  The  chancellor,  the  world- 
ling, thr  courtier,  had  suddenly  recollected  that 
he  \vas  cne  of  the  people.  A  son  of  the  Saxon, 
he  had  t  arned  Saxon  ;  and  his  sanctity  caused 
his  Saracen  mother  to  be  forgotten.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  Saxons,  with  the  poor 
and  the  beggar — wore  their  coarse  dress,  and 
ate  with  them,  and  as  they  did.*  From  this 
time  he  resigned  the  great  seal,  and  dropped 
his  intercourse  with  the  king.  There  were, 
thus,  as  if  two  kings  :  and  the  king  of  the  poor, 
who  held  his  court  at  Canterbury,  was  not  the 
least  powerful  of  the  two.f 

Henry,  deeply  offended,  obtained  from  the 
pope  a  bull,  rendering  the  abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tin's  monastery  independent  of  the  archbishop  : 
indeed,  he  had  been  so  under  the  Saxon  kings. 
Byway  of  reprisal,  Thomas  summoned  several 
of  the  barons  to  restore  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury estates  which  their  ancestors  had  re- 
ceived in  fee  from  their  sovereigns  ;  declaring 
that  he  knew  no  law  which  could  sanctify  in- 
justice, and  that  what  had  been  taken  without 
a  just  title  ought  to  be  given  up.J  This  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  mooting  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  whole  work  of  the  conquest 
were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Saxon  archbishop 
were  to  wreak  vengeance  for  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings on  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors. 
The  episcopate  which  William  the  Conqueror 
had  strengthened  for  the  support  of  the  con- 
quest, was  now  turned  against  it.  Fortunately 
for  Henry,  the  bishops  were  rather  barons  than 
bishops.  Their  temporal  interests  touched 
these  Normans  much  more  closely  than  those 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  majority  declared  in 
the  king's  favor,  and  were  ready  to  swear  to 
whatever  pleased  him.  Thus  the  alarm  which 
Becket's  conduct  occasioned  this  thoroughly 
feudal  church,  enabled  the  king  to  extort  from 
her  an  extent  of  power  far  beyond  what  he 
would  otherwise  have  dared  to  seek. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  stipu- 
lated by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  (A.  D. 
1 164)  : — "  The  custody  of  every  vacant  arch- 
bishopric, bishopric,  abbey,  and  priory  of  royal 
foundation,  shall  be  given,  and  its  revenues 
paid,  to  the  king ;  and  the  election  of  a  new 
incumbent  shall  be  made  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  writ,  by  the  chief  clergy  of  the  Church, 
assembled  in  the  king's  chapel,  with  the  assent 

*  Vita  S.  Thomffi  Quadripartita,  p.  19,  24,  ed.  Lapus, 
1682. 

t  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.  The  king's  advisers  insinuated 
that  Becket  designed  to  render  himself  independent;  and 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  said  to  his  confidants  "that  the 
youth  of  Henry  required  a  master ;  that  the  violence  of  his 
passions  must,  and  might  easily  be  tamed ,  and  that  ho 
knew  how  necessary  he  himself  was  to  a  monarch,  who 
was  incapable  of  guiding  the  reins  of  government  withon 
his  assistance." 

}  Gervas.  Caatua*.  ap.  Thierry,  iii.  129. 
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CONSTITUTIONS  OF  CLARENDON. 


The  conquered  races  side 
with  the  primate. 


of  the  king,  and  with  the  advice  of  such  pre- 
lates as  the  king  may  call  tc  his  assistance. — 
Tn  suits,  in  which  each  or  either  party  is  a 
clergyman,  the  proceedings  shall  commence 
before  the  king's  justices,  who  shall  decide 
whether  the  cause  is  to  be  tried  in  the  secular 
or  episcopal  courts  :  in  the  latter  case  a  civil 
officer  is  to  be  present  to  report  the  proceed- 
ings, and  if  the  defendant  be  convicted  in  a 
criminal  action  he  is  to  lose  his  benefit  of 
clergy. — No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  king,  no 
officer  of  his  household  or  of  his  demesne, 
shall  be  excommunicated,  or  his  lands  put  un- 
der an  interdict,  until  application  shall  have 
been  made  to  the  king,  or  in  his  absence  to  the 
grand  justiciary,  who  is  to  take  care  that  what 
belongs  to  the  king's  courts  shall  be  there  de- 
termined, and  what  belongs  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  shall  be  determined  in  them. — No 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  dignified  clergyman  can 
lawfully  go  beyond  the  sea,  without  the  king's 
permission. — Clergymen,  who  hold  lands  of 
the  crown,  hold  by  barony,  and  are  bound  to 
the  same  services  as  the  lay  barons." 

These  constitutions  were  nothing  less  than 
the  entire  confiscation  of  the  Church  in  favor 
of  Henry.  When  the  king  was  to  receive  the 
revenues  in  the  event  of  a  see's  becoming  va- 
cant, one  might  be  sure  that  it  would  long  re- 
main so  ;  just  as  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus, 
who  had  farmed  out  one  archbishopric,  four 
bishoprics,  and  eleven  abbeys.*  The  bishop- 
rics would  become  the  reward,  not  of  the  bar- 
ons, perhaps,  but  of  the  officials  of  the  Trea- 
sury, of  the  scribes,  and  of  complaisant  judges. 
The  Church,  subject  to  military  service,  would 
become  altogether  feudal.  Almonries,  schools, 
and  religious  obligations  would  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  Brabanters  and  Cotereaux,  and  pious 
foundations  discharge  the  costs  of  murder. 
Losing  with  the  power  of  excommunication 
the  only  weapon  which  remained  to  her,  the 
Anglican  church,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  Rome,  and  imprisoned  in  her  island 
borne,  would  at  the  same  time,  together  with 
the  loss  of  communion  with  the  Christian  world, 
lose  all  feeling  of  universality,  of  Catholicism. 
The  most  serious  attack  upon  her  was  the  abo- 
lition of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Undoubtedly, 
these  rights  had  given  rise  to  great  abuses,  and 
under  their  shelter  the  clergy  had  committed 
many  crimes  with  impunity ;  but  we  have  only 
to  call  to  mind  the  frightful  barbarism,  the  exe- 
crable venality  of  the  lay  tribunals  of  the  twelfth 
century,  to  confess  that  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction was  at  the  period  an  anchor  of  safety. 
ft  might  spare  the  guilty  ;  but  then  how  many 
innocent  did  it  not  save  !  The  Church  offered 
almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  despised 
races  could  hope  to  retrieve  their  position  ;  and 
he  two  Saxons,  Breakspear  (Adrian  IV.)  and 
Becket,  are  cases  in  point.  At  this  time  the 

*  Petr.  Bles.  iii.,  cited  by  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 


liberties  of  the  Church  were  identified  \\  ith 
those  of  the  world. 

And,  therefore,  the  conquered  races  lent  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  stout  and  firm  sup- 
port. His  struggle  for  liberty  was  imitated 
in  Aquitaine,  though  with  more  timidity  and 
moderation,  by  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,*  and,  at 
a  later  period,  in  Wales,  by  the  famous  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis,  to  whom  we  are  indebted, 
among  other  works,  for  his  very  curious  de- 
scription of  Ireland. f  The  Lower  Bretons,  too, 
sided  with  Becket.  A  Welshman  followed 
him  into  exile  at  the  peril  of  his  life  ;J  as  did 
the  famous  John  of  Salisbury.^  The  Welsh 
students  seem  to  have  been  the  bearers  of 
Becket's  messages ;  for  their  schools  \v  ere 
closed  by  king  Henry's  orders,  and  they  them- 
selves were  prohibited  from  entering  any  part 
of  England  without  first  receiving  his  permis- 
sion. 

To  see  in  this  contest  only  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  hostile  races,  and  to  find  in  Thomas 
Becket  a  Saxon  only,  would  be  to  circumscribe 
this  grand  subject.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  not  merely  the  saint  of  England,  the 
saint  of  the  conquered — Saxons  and  Welsh  ; 
but  quite  as  much  the  saint  of  France  and  of 
all  Christendom.  His  memory  was  cherished 
by  us,  not  less  vividly  than  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen. The  house  which  he  inhabited  in 
Auxerre,  and  a  church  which  he  built  in  Dau- 
phiny,  during  his  exile,  are  still  pointed  out  to 


*  To  whom  Henry  II.  addressed,  through  two  of  his  jus 
ticiaries,  more  stringent  resolutions  than  even  those  em 
braced  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  See  the  Bishop's 
letter,  ap.  Scr.  R.  FT.  xvi.  216.— See,  also,  (ibid.  572,  575, 
&c..)  the  letters  written  him  by  John  of  Salisbury,  to  keep 
him  informed  of  all  that  was  done  in  Becket's  case. — Tha 
bishop  of  Poitiers  gave  way  in  1166,  and  made  his  peace 
with  the  king.  Joann.  Sarisbur.  Epist.  ibid.  523. 

t  Elected  bishop  in  1176  by  the  monks  of  St.  David,  and 
expelled  by  Henry  II.  in  favor  of  a  Norman ;  re-elected  in 
1190  by  the  same  monks,  and  again  expelled  by  John  Lack- 
land.  Too  feebly  supported,  he  failed  in  his  courageous 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  Welsh  church ;  but  his 
country  honored  his  memory  for  it. — "Long  as  our  country 
shall  endure,"  says  a  Welsh  poet,  "  they  who  write  and 
they  who  sing,  will  retnember  thy  noble  daring." 

J  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xyi.  295.    Thierry,  iii.  160.          ,, 

§  Salisbury  is  in  the  country  of  Kent,  but  not  in  the  roun- 
ty  of  that  name.  (The  author  must  surely  mean  that  Salis- 
bury is,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury. TRANSLATOR.) — In  the  time  of  archbishop  Thibaut, 
(Theobald,)  it  was  John  of  Salisbury  who  was  accused  of  the 
attempts  made  by  the  church  of  Canterbury  to  recover  its 
privileges.  He  writes,  in  1159 — "I  am  the  mark  for  all  the 
king's  wrath  ....  if  the  name  of  Rome  is  invoked  by  any 
one,  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter;  and  if  the  Anglican 
church  dare  to  claim  a  shadow  of  lilerty,  either  in  the  con- 
duct of  elections  or  of  spiritual  causes,  all  is  put  down  to 
me,  as  if  I  alone  instructed  my  lord  of  Canterbury  and  the 
other  bishops  what  to  do."  ....  J.  S-irisbur.  Epist.  ap.  Scr. 
R.  Fr.  xvi.  496. — He  contends,  in  his  1'olicraticus,  (Leyden, 
1639,  p.  206,)  that  "it  is  praiseworthy  and  just  to  flatter  a 
tyrant,  in  order  to  throw  him  off  his  guard  and  kill  him."— 
In  Thomas  Becket's  case,  his  letters  betray  selfishness  (he 
is  ever  uneasy  about  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  Scr 
R.  Fr.  xvi.  508,  512.  &c.)  as  well  as  indecision  and  timidity, 
(ibid.  p.  509;)  he  often  gets  others  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  king,  (p.  514,  &c..)  and  counsels  Becket  timid  measures, 
(p.  510,  527,  &c.)  He  seems  little  troubled  with  notions  of 
consistency;  and  this  defender  of  liberty  allows  free  will  no 
power  but  for  evil.  (Policrat.  p.  97.)  We  must  not  draw 
any  hasty  conclusion  from  his  having  studied  under  Abe- 
Itird  ;  his  praises  are  for  St.  Bernard  and  his  disciple,  Eugo 
nius  III.  (Ibid.  p.  311.) 
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the  stranger.  No  tomb  was  more  visited  in 
the  middle  age  than  that  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  ;  no  pilgrimage  in.  greater  request. 
A  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  are  said  to  have 
visited  it  in  a  single  year  ;  and  the  tradition 
runs,  that  in  one  year  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  were  laid  on  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  only  four  pounds  on  that  of  the 
Virgin,  while  not  a  single  offering  was  made  to 
God  himself. 

Thomas  was  dear  to  the  people  above  all  the 
saints  of  the  middle  age,  because  by  his  low 
and  obscure  birth,  by  his  Saracen  mother  and 
Saxon  father,  he  was  one  of  themselves.  The 
worldly  life  which  he  had  at  first  led,  his  love 
of  dogs,  horses,  hawks,*  and  all  those  youthful 
tastes  which  he  never  entirely  lost,  were  quite 
to  their  taste.  Under  his  priestly  robes  he  bore 
a  knightly,  loyal,  and  courageous  heart,  whose 
impulses  he  found  it  difficult  to  repress.  In 
one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life, 
when.the  barons  and  bishops  who  sided  with 
Henry  seemed  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces,  a 
voice  called  him  traitor.  At  the  word  he  stop- 
ped, and,  hastily  turning  round,  rejoined,  "Were 
it  not  that  my  order  forbids  me,  that  coward 
should  repent  of  his  insolence." 

The  great,  the  magnificent,  and  the  terrible 
in  the  fate  of  this  man,  arises  from  his  being 
charged,  weak  and  unassisted  as  he  was,  with 
the  interests  of  the  Church  universal,  which 
were  those  of  mankind  :  a  post,  which  was  of 
right  the  pope's,  which  Gregory  VII.  had 
maintained,  but  which  Alexander  III.  feared  to 
occupy.  He  had  enough  to  do  with  the  anti- 
pope,  and  with  his  supporter,  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  Alexander  was 
the  head  of  the  Lombard  league,  an  Italian 
patriot  and  politician,  who  negotiated,  fought, 
fled,  came  back,  stirred  up  party  zeal,  encour- 
aged desertion  from  the  opposite  ranks,  made 
treaties,  and  founded  cities.  It  did  not  suit  his 
policy  to  offend  the  greatest  king  of  Christen- 
dom, I  mean  Henry  II.,  when  he  had  the  em- 
peror already  on  his  hands.  His  whole  conduct 
towards  Henry  was  shamefully  timid  and  cring- 
ing ;  his  sole  object  being  to  gain  time  by 
wretched  equivocations,  by  letters  and  rejoin- 
ders, living  on  daily  expedients,  temporizing 
between  England  and  France,  and  playing  the 
diplomatist  like  a  lay  prince,  while  the  king  of 
France  accepted  the  patronage  of  the  Church, 
and  Becket  suffered  and  died  for  her — a  strange 
politician,  who  taught  the  world  to  seek  any 
where  but  at  Rome  for  the  representative  of 
religion  and  the  type  of  sanctity. 

In  this  great  and  dramatic  struggle  Becket 
was  severely  tried,  and  had  to  bear  up  alike 
against  threats,  allurements,  and  his  own  scru- 


ples. Hence  the  hesitation  observable  in  him 
in  the  beginning  of  the  contest — a  hesitation 
akin  to  fear.  He  gave  way  at  first  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Clarendon,  either  through  dread  of  per- 
sonal violence,  or  that  he  was  still  influenced 
by  the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  king  :  a 
weakness,  indeed,  which  commands  our  pity 
in  a  man  who  might  be  distracted  between  two 
opposing  duties.  On  the  one  hand,  he  owed 
much  to  Henry ;  on  the  other,  still  more  to  his 
own  see,  to  the  Church  of  England,  to  the 
Church  Universal,  of  whose  rights  he  was  1he 
sole  champion.  This  incurable  duality  of  the 
middle  age,  divided  between  the  state  and  re- 
ligion, has  beeq  the  grief  and  torment  of  the 
greatest  mindsj — of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  of  Dante. 

"  Wretch  that  I  am,"  exclaimed  Thomas,  on 
his  return  from  Clarendon  ;  "  I  see  the  Angli- 
can church,  in  punishment  of  my  sins,  enslaved 
forever  !  It  was  so  to  be  ;  I  came  out  of  the 
king's  palace,  not  out  of  the  church  ;  I  was  a 
hunter  of  beasts,  before  I  became  a  pastor  of 
men.  The  lover  of  histrions  and  of  dogs  has 
become  the  guardian  of  souls  ....  therefore, 
am  I  utterly  abandoned  of  God  !"* 

Another  time,  Henry  tried  caresses  instead 
of  violence.  Becket  had  only  to  say  the  word  ; 
he  submitted  every  thing  to  him.  It  was  a 
renewal  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness, 
when  Satan  took  Jesus  into  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  and  showing  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  said,  "  All 
these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall 
down  and  worship  me."f  All  his  contempora- 
ries see  in  Thomas's  resistance  to  Henry,  an 
image  of  the  temptation  of  Christ  ;  and  in  his 
death,  a  reflection  of  the  passion.  Analogies 
of  the  kind  delighted  the  men  of  the  middle 
age.  The  last  work  in  this  style,  and  the 
boldest,  is  that  of  the  Book  of  Conformities 
between  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that  of  St. 
Francis. 

Even  the  extension  of  the  royal  power, 
which  was  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  dis- 
pute, soon  became  a  very  secondary  object 
with  Henry,  the  chief  being  the  ruin  and  deatli 
of  Thomas.  He  thirsted  for  his  blood.  Tlia,t 
the  power  which  stretched  over  so  many  peo- 
ple should  fail  against  the  will  of  one  man — 
that  after  so  many  easy  triumphs,  an  obstacle 
should  rise  in  his  path — all  this  was  too  much 
for  this  spoiled  child  of  fortune  to  bear.  He 
was  distracted  at  the  thought,  and  even  reduced 
to  tears. J 

*  Ibid.  p.  41 De  pastore  avinm  faclus  sum  pasto. 

ovinni.  Dudum  fautor  histriomim  et  canuni  scctator,  tot 

animnnitn  pastor Undo  et  plane  video  me  jam  a  Deo 

derelictum.  "  Then  was  he  so  overcome  by  grief,1'  adds  the 
writer,  "  that  torrents  of  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
continued  weeping  and  bitterly  sobbing." 

t  Ibid.  p.  109.  Henry's  words  were  like  those  of  Satan, 
Et  certe  omnia  traderem  in  manus  tuas.  The  bishop,  re- 
penting the  king's  words  to  Heribert  of  Bosaham,  added, 
"  When  the  kjng  spoke  thus,  I  remembered  the  words  of  tha 
evangelist,  H'tec  omnia"  &c. 

J  Joann.  Sarisbur.  ap.  Epist.  S.  Thomo;,  p.  233.  .     .  .  De 
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However,  the  king  did  nut  lack  officious 
counsellors  to  endeavor  to  comfort  him,  and 
•satisfy  his  desires  ;  and  the  attempt  was  made 
in  the  month  of  October,  1161.  Indisposed 
and  weak,  the  archbishop  was  compelled  to 
attend  a  great  council  in  the  town  of  North- 
ampton. In  the  morning,  having  previously 
celebrated  the  mass  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
martyr,  which  begins  with  the  words,  "  The 
princes  are  met  in  council  to  hold  judgment  on 
me,"  he  proceeded  to  court,  arrayed  as  he  was 
in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  archiepiscopal  cross.*  This  embarrassed 
his  enemies.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  take 
the  cross  from  him,  they  recurred  to  the  for- 
malities of  law,  accused  him  of  having  made 
away  with  the  public  money,  and  of  having 
celebrated  mass  in  the  name  of  the  devil.  They 
then  demanded  his  deposition,  which,  once 
pronounced,  they  might  have  slain  him  with 
safe  consciences.  The  king  waited  the  result 
with  impatience  ;  symptoms  of  violence  dis- 
played themselves ;  and,  as  he  walked  along 
the  hall,  some  of  the  courtiers  threw  at  him 
knots  of  straw,  which  they  took  from  the  floor. 
The  archbishop  appealed  to  the  pope,  with- 
drew slowly,  and  left  them  speechless.  This 
was  the  first  temptation — the  summons  before 
Herod  and  Caiaphas.  The  crowd  had  been 
expecting  him,  in  tears.  As  for  him,  he  or- 
dered tables  to  be  laid,  summoned  all  the  poor 
of  the  city,  and  celebrated  as  it  were  the  last 
supper  with  them.f  That  very  night  he  set 
out,  and  with  difficulty  reached  the  continent. 

The  escape  of  his  prey  was  a  sore  matter  to 
Henry.  But  he  seized  Beeket's  estates,  and 
divided  the  spoil.  He  banished  all  connected 
with  him,  whether  in  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing line ;  and  neither  men,  bowing  under  the 
weight  of  years,  nor  infants  still  hanging  at  the 
breast,  nor  pregnant  women,  were  excepted. 
"  The  list  of  proscription  was  swelled  with  four 
hundred  names  ;  and  the  misfortune  of  the  suf- 
ferers was  aggravated  by  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  to  visit  the  archbishop,  and  importune  him 
with  the  history  of  their  wrongs.  Day  after 
day  crowds  of  exiles  besieged  the  door  of  his 
cell  at  Pontigny."!  Poor  and  famishing,  they 
eame  to  wring  his  heart  with  the  sight  of  their 
wretchedness  and  rags ;  and.  over  and  above, 
the  English  bishops  addressed  him  letters  full 
of  bitterness  and  irony,  congratulating  him  on 
the  apostolic  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
and  hoping  that  his  fasts  would  profit  his  soul.fy 
Such  were  Job's  comforters. 


Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo  gravhsime  conquerens,  non  sine 
gemitibns  et  suspiriis  rnultis.  Et  lachryinatus  est,  dicens 
quod  idem  Cantnariensis  ct  corpus  et  animam  pariter  aufer- 
ret,  (he  protested  that  Becket  would  destroy  him,  soul  and 
body.) 

*  Roger,  de  Hoveden.  p.  494.    Vita  Quadrip.  p.  58. 

f  Vita  Uuadrrp.  p.  50.    Dixit,   "Sinite  pauperes  Christ! 

.  .  .  omnes  intrare  nobiscum,  ut  epulemur  in  Domino  ad 
in*icem."  F.t  impleta  Mint  domus  et  atria  circumquaque 
discumbentium. 

t  Lingar'd,  vol.  ii.  p.  KG. 

$  Epist.  S.  Thomac,  p.  189.    "  We  were  somewhat  com- 


The  archbishop  welcomed  his  fate,  and  em- 
braced it  as  a  penance.  Taking  shelter  first  at 
St.  Omer,  and  then  at  Pontigny,  an  abbey  ot 
the  Cistercian  rule,  he  led  the  solitary  and 
mortified  life  of  a  recluse.*  From  this  retreat 
he  wrote  to  the  pope,  acknowledging  that  he 
had  been  unduly  thrust  into  the  archiepiscopal 
see,  and  surrendering  his  dignity.  Alexander 
III.,  who  was  at  the  time  a  refugee  at  Sens, 
feared  taking  a  decided  part,  and  bringing  a 
new  enemy  upon  himself.  He  condemned 
several  of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  but 
declined  seeing  Thomas,  and  contented  himself 
with  writing  him  word  that  he  reinvested  him 
with  the  archiepiscopal  dignity.  "  Go,"  wras 
his  cold  comfort  to  the  exile,  "  go,  learn  in 
poverty  to  be  the  comforter  of  the  poor." 

The  only  stay  Thomas  had,  was  the  king  el 
France.  Louis  VII.  was  but  too  well  pleased 
at  the  trouble  the  whole  business  gave  his  rival ; 
and,  besides,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sin- 
gularly mild  and  pious  prince.  The  archbishop, 
persecuted  for  defending  the  Church,  was  in 
his  eyes  a  martyr  ;  and  he,  therefore,  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  favor,  observing,  that 
to  protect  the  exile  was  one  of  the  ancient  or- 
naments of  the  French  crown.f  He  settled  on 
Thomas  and  his  companions  in  misfortune,  a 
daily  allowance  of  bread  and  other  necessaries  ; 
and  when  the  king  of  England  sent  to  him  to 
denounce  the  former  archbishop — "  By  whom 
has  he  been  deposed!"  was  Louis's  remark. 
"  I  am  a  king,  too ;  yet  cannot  I  depose  the 
meanest  clerk  in  my  realm. "J 

Abandoned  by  the  pope,  and  living  on  the 
charity  of  the  king  of  France,  Thomas  did  not 
quail.  Henry  having  crossed  over  into  Nor- 
mandy, the  archbishop  repaired  to  Vezelai, — 
the  very  spot  where  twenty  years  before  St. 
Bernard  had  preached  the  second  crusade,  and 
on  Ascension  day,  with  the  most  solemn  cere- 
mony, with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  by  the  light 
of  tapers,  he  excommunicated  the  defenders  of 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  detainers  of 
the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
all  who  had  communicated  with  the  antipope, 
whom  the  emperor  supported ;  designating  by 
name  six  of  the  royal  favorites  :  and  though  he 
did  not  name  the  sovereign  himself,  he  held 
the  sword  suspended  over  him. 

This  bold  proceeding  threw  Henry  into  the 

forted  when  we  heard  that  you  had  crossed  the  sea,  and 
were  wisely  aiming  at  no  ambitious  project,  nor  plotting 
against  our  lord  the  king,"  &c. 

*  "  He  wore  sackcloth,  and  used  the  scourge.  He  got  the 
attendant  lay-brother  to  bring  him  privily,  besides  the  deli- 
cate dishes  that  were  served  up  to  him,  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance of  the  monks,  with  which  he  contented  himself.  But 
he  soon  fell  seriously  ill,  from  a  diet  so  contrary  to  his  hab- 
its." Vitadnadrip.  p.  83. 

f  Gervas.  Cantuar.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  132.  Rex  Francis 
dixit:  Ite,  dicite  domino  vestro  (Henrico)  quod  si  ipse  con- 
suetudines  quas  vocat  avitas  non  vult  dimittere,  nee  ego 
veteranam  regum  Francis  libertatem  volo  propellere,  qua 
cunctis  exulahtibu*,  et  pr.Tcipne  personis  ecclesiasticis. .  . 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  J28.  Dicente  lectore,  "tiuondam  episco- 
pum,"  qusesivit  quis  eum  deposuisset,  et  ait,  "Ego  (juiibia 
rex  sum,  sicut  et  ipse ;  nee  tamen  possum  terra;  mea;  luirJ 
mum  quondam  clericum  deponere." 
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moat  ungovernable  fits  of  passion.  He  rolled 
on  the  ground,  threw  down  his  cap,  tore  off  his 
clothes,  pulled  the  silk  coverlet  from  his  couch, 
and.  unable  to  do  more  mischief,  sat  down,  and 
gnawed  the  straw  on  the  floor.*  When  he 
came  to  his  cooler  senses,  he  wrote  himself, 
and  made  the  clergy  of  Kent  write  to  the  pope, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  utmost 
extremities ;  and  praying  and  threatening  by 
turns.  One  moment  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  emperor,  to  assure  him  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  antipope,f  and  threatened  even  to  turn 
Mussulman  ;%  the  next,  he  sent  apologetical 
explanations  to  Alexander  III.,  asserting  that 
his  ambassadors  had  exceeded  their  authority 
— and  at  last  affirmed  that  he  had  given  the 
emperor  no  such  promises.  At  the  same  time, 
he  bribed  the  cardinals,  and  sent  money  to  the 
Lombards,  Alexander's  allies.  He  solicited 
from  the  jurisconsults  of  Bologna  a  manifesto 
against  the  archbishop  ;§  and  went  so  far  as  to 
offer  the  pope  to  resign  all  his  claims,  and 
even  to  forego  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon : 
so  did  he  long  for  his  enemy's  destruction. 

These  alternations  ended  in  act.  He  ob- 
tained pontifical  letters,  suspending  Thomas 
from  all  episcopal  authority  until  restored  to  the 
king's  favor.  Henry  showed  these  letters  open- 
ly, boasting  that  he  had  disarmed  Becket,  and 
that  for  the  future  he  held  the  pope  in  his 
purse. ||  The  Cistercian  monks,  threatened  by 
him  with  the  loss  of  the  possessions  they  held 
in  his  dominions,  gave  Becket  gently  to  under- 
stand, that  they  could  no  longer  offer  him  an 
asylum.  Scandalized  by  their  pusillanimity,  the 
king  of  France  could  not  refrain  from  exclaim- 
ing— "  Religion,  O  religion,  whither  art  thou 
fled,  when  they  whom  we  have  believed  to  be 
dead  to  the  world,  expel  him  who  is  suffering 
exile  for  the  sake  of  God,  with  a  view  to  the 
things  of  this  world.  "^[ 

At  last,  the  king  of  France  gave  way.  Hen- 
ry, in  the  excess  of  his  rage  against  Becket, 
had  humbled  himself  before  the  weak  Louis, 
recognised  him  as  his  feudal  superior,  sought 


*  Scr.  R.  FT.  xvi.  215.  Pileum  de  capite  projecit,  balteum 
disrinxit,  vestes  longius  abjecit,  stratum  sericum  quod  erat 
supra  lectuin  manu  propria  removit,  et  ccepit  stramineas 
mastucare  festucas. 

t  Friderici  Epist.  ap.  Epist.  S.  Thorn,  p  108,  110.  Legati 
rogis  Anglici  ...  ex  parte  regis  et  baronum  ejus  apud 
VVitzeburgh  juraverunt  quod  .  .  .  papam  Paschalem,  quern 
nos  tenemus,  et  ipse  tenehit  ....  See,  also,  Henry's  Letter, 
ibid.  p.  106;  and  that  of  John  of  Salisbury,  p.  341. 

{  J.  Sarisbur.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  584.  Cum  pnpnm  blan- 
ditiis  et  promissis  dejicere  non  pravalerent,  ad  niinas  con- 
versi  sunt,  mentientes  quod  rex  eorum  Noradini  citius 
sequeretur  errones  et  profanse  religionis  iniret  consortium 
(juam  in  ecclesia  Cantuariensi  pateretur  diulius  episcopari. 

$  J.  Sarisbur.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  602.    Epist.  S.  Thorn, 
p.  602.    Becket  complains  to  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  "  How  did 
we  ever  injure  the  towns  of  Italy — how  the  learned  Bolo- 
gnese — who,  indeed,  solicited  by  prayers  and  promises 
were  unwilling  to  comply." 

||  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  312.  Ovnns  quod  Herculi  clavam  de- 
traMsset. — Ibid.  593.  Quia  mine  D.  papam  et  omnes  cardi- 
nales  habet  in  bursa  sua. 

IT  Vita  Quadrip.  p. 85.  O  religio,  O  religio,  ubi  es?  Ecce 
cnim  quos  credebannis  swculo  niortuos,  &c. — See,  also,  Ger- 
vase  of  Canterbury,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  130.  Louis  sent  an 
!scort  of  three  hundred  men  to  meet  the  archbishop. 


his  daughter  in  marriage  for  his  son,  and 
promised  to  divide  his  dominions  between  his 
children.*  Louis  then  offered  his  mediation 
between  the  two,  and  brought  Becket  with  him 
to  Montmirail  in  Perche,  where  they  were  met 
by  Henry.  Vague  words  passed  between 
them.  Henry  was  willing  to  preserve  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Church,  "  saving  the  dignity  of  his 
crown,"  and  the  archbishop  was  equally  willing 
to  obey  the  king,  "  saving  the  honor  of  God 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Church. "f  "  What  is 
that  you  want,"  said  the  French  monarch, 
"  peace  is  in  your  hands. "J  As  the  arch- 
bishop persisted  in  his  reservations,  all  present, 
of  both  nations,  accused  him  of  obstinacy  ;  and 
one  of  the  French  barons  exclaimed,  that  the 
man  who  withstood  the  unanimous  wish  and 
advice  of  the  barons  of  the  two  kingdoms,  was 
no  longer  deserving  of  an  asylum.  The  two 
kings  took  horse  without  any  leave-taking  of 
Becket,  who  retired  in  very  low  spirits. § 

The  desertion  and  wretchedness  of  the  arch- 
bishop were  at  their  height.  He  had  no  longer 
bread  or  resting-place,  and  was  reduced  to  live 
on  the  charity  of  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was 
at  this  time  that  he  built  the  chuich,  commonly 
attributed  to  him.  Architecture  was  one  of  the 
arts  which  had  become  traditionary  among  the 
heads  of  the  Church  ;  and  not  long  afterwards, 
at  the  time  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois, 
we  find  master  Theodosius,  archdeacon  of 
Notre-Dame,  combining,  like  Becket,  the  hon- 
ors of  the  legist  and  the  architect.  || 

To  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  primate, 
Henry  attempted  to  transfer  the  rights  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  to  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  had  his  son  crowned  by  him.  At  the  coro- 
nation feast,  in  the  intoxication  of  his  joy,  he 
would  wait  at  table  on  the  young  king  with  his 
own  hands,  when,  no  longer  knowing  what  he  did. 
he  suffered  the  thought  to  pass  his  lips,  lhat 

*  Ep.  S.  Thorn,  p.  424.  At  Montmirail,  Henry  submit- 
ted himself,  his  children,  lands,  men,  and  treasure  tr: 
the  pleasure  of  Louis.  J.  Sarisbur.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xv;. 
595. 

t  Persecutor  noster  ....  adjecit:  Salvis  dignitatibus 
suis.  Ep.  S.  Thorn,  p.  504. — Salvo  in  omnibus  ordine  suo  et 
honore  Dei  et  sanctse  Ecclesia?.  Roger,  de  Hoveden,  p.  492. 
Ep.  S.  Thorn,  p.  562,  sqq.  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  95.  "Our 
fathers,"  he  said,  "suffered  because  thev  would  proclaim 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  shall  I,  to  recovei  .^e  favor  of  one 
man,  compromise  the  honor  of  God!  Vover!  Never!" 
Gervas.  Cant.  np.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  132. 

t  Gervas.  Cant.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiv.  4GO. 

$  But  Louis  repented  of  his  conduct  to  Becket,  and  sent 
for  him  a  few  days  after.  Becket  obeyed  ;  thinking  that  he 
was  about  to  receive  orders  to  quit  France.  "  Ho  and  they 
who  accompanied  him,"  says  Gcrvase  of  Canterbury,  (ap. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  33.)  "  found  the  king  sitting  in  melancholy 
wise,  nor  did  he  rise,  as  usual,  to  the  archbishop.  They  all 
stood  admiring,  and,  after  a  long  silence,  as  if  he  were  un- 
willing to  dismiss  him,  the  king,  suddenly  starting  up  to 
the  surprise  of  all  present,  threw  himself  with  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears  at  the  feet  of  the  archbishop,  and  sobbed  out, 
'  My  lord  and  father,  thou  alone  hast  seen  rightly.'  Then, 
with  renewed  sighs,  he  exclaimed,  '  Of  a  verity,  thou  alone 
hast  seen  rightly.  We  have  all  been  blind.  ...  I  repent, 
father ;  pardon,  I  besrech  you,  and  absolve  my  \vretched 
self  from  this  fault.  From  this  moment,  my  kingdom  and 
myself  are  thine.' "  See,  also,  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  96 

||  It  was  Lanfranc  who  built,  by  order  of  William  the 
Conqneror,  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  .»f  Caen,  the  li'.rf 
magnificent  product  of  Roman  architecture.  • 
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Bee  li  ft  's  letter?  to 
tlie  court  of  Rome. 
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A  Mr» 
A.NU 


«-Jtst  meeting  ofllenry  5  A-  D 
undBecket.  JU70 


"  from  that  day  he  was  no  longer  king"* — 
fatal  words,  which  did  not  fall  in  vain  on  the 
ears  of  the  young  king  and  the  bystanders. 

Thomas,  struck  by  this  rew  blow,  and  sold 
and  abandoned  by  the  court  of  Rome,  addressed 
to  the  pope  and  cardinals  terrible  and  damna- 
tory letters — "  Why  lay  in  my  path  a  stumb- 
ling-block of  offence  1  why  strew  my  path  with 
thorns  I  .  .  .  .  How  can  you  blind  yourselves 
to  the  wrong  which  Christ  suffers  in  me,  and 
in  yourself,  who  ought  to  hold  Christ's  place 
here  below  1  The  king  of  England  has  seized 
the  possessions,  has  overthrown  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  has  laid  hands  on  the  Lord's 
anointed,  imprisoning  and  mutilating  them,  and 
depriving  them  of  sight ;  while  others  he  has 
forced  to  clear  themselves  by  wager  of  battle, 
or  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  water.  And  yet, 
with  such  outrages  before  us,  we  are  wished  to 
hold  our  peace !  .  .  .  .  Hirelings  are  and  will 
be  silent ;  but  whosoever  is  a  true  shepherd  of 
the  Church,  will  with  us 

"  I  might  flourish  in  power,  abound  in  riches 
and  pleasures,  be  feared  and  honored  by  all. 
But  since  the  Lord  has  called  me — poor  and 
unworthy  sinner  that  I  am,  to  the  charge  of 
souls,  I  have  preferred,  inspired  thereto  by 
grace,  to  be  humbled  in  his  household,  and  to 
endure  unto  the  death  proscription,  exile,  and 
the  extreme  of  misery,  rather  than  traffic  with 
the  liberty  of  the  Church.  Let  them  act  thus 
who  hope  for  length  of  days,  and  who  find  in 
their  merits  the  assurance  of  a  better  time.  As 
for  me,  I  know  that  my  life  will  be  short,  and 
that  if  I  warn  not  the  impious  of  his  iniquity,  I 
shall  be  answerable  for  his  blood.  Then,  gold 
and  silver  will  avail  naught,  nor  presents,  which 

blind  even  the  wise You  and  I,  most 

holy  father,  will  soon  be  summoned  to  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  And,  it  is  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty  and  fearful  judgment,  that 
I  ask  from  you  justice  on  those  who  would  cru- 
cify him  a  second  time." 

Again,  he  writes,  "  We  can  hardly  subsist 
on  the  alms  of  the  stranger.  They  who  aided 
us  are  exhausted,  and  they  who  took  pity  on 
our  exile  are  in  despair,  seeing  the  conduct  of 

our  lord,  the  pope Crushed  by  the  Roman 

Church,  we,  who  alone  of  the  western  world 
fight  for  her — were  it  not  for  the  support  of 
grace — should  be  constrained  to  desert  the 

cause  of  Christ The  Lord  will  see  this 

from  the  summit  of  the  heavenly  mountain ; 
and  that  fearful  Majesty  which  stifles  the  breath 
of  kings,  will  judge  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  For  us,  dead  or  alive,  we  are  and  shall 
be  his,  ready  to  suffer  all  for  the  Church. 
Would  to  God  he  may  find  us  worthy  to  endure 
persecution  for  his  justice'  sake  !f 

•  •  •  •  "  I  know  not  how  it  happens  that  in 
.this  court  it  is  God's  party  which  is  ever  sac- 

*  Vita  Uuadrip.  p.  102,  103.  Pater  filio  disrnatns  cst  min- 
l.Urare,  et  se  regeni  non  esse  protestari.  Epist.  S.  Thorn, 
p.  676  790. 

t  Ei.ist.  S.  Thorn,  p.  774,  &c.,  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  418,  420. 


rificed ;  so  that  Barabbas  escapes,  and  Chris 
is  put  to  death.  Six  years  will  soon  have 
passed  since  my  banishment  and  the  calamity 
of  the  Church  have  been  suffered  by  the  pontif- 
ical court.  With  you,  unhappy  exiles  and  the 
innocent  are  condemned  solely  because  they  are 
Christ's  weak  and  poor,  and  that  they  have  net 
chosen  to  wander  from  God's  justice.  On  the 
contrary,  you  have  absolved  sacrilegists,  homi- 
cides, impenitent  ravishers,  and  men  of  whom 
I  dare  frankly  say,  that  were  they  to  appear 
before  St.  Peter  even,  the  world  would  vainly 
try  to  defend  them,  God  would  not  acquit  them. 
....  The  king's  envoys  promise  our  spoil  to 
cardinals  and  courtiers.  Well !  let  God  see 
and  judge.  I  am  ready  to  die.  Let  them  arm 
the  king  of  England  for  my  destruction,  and,  if 
they  choose,  all  the  kings  of  the  world  :  God 
to  aid,  I  will  not  stray  from  my  allegiance  to 
the  Church,  either  in  life  or  death.  In  fine,  I 
trust  to  God  the  defence  of  his  own  cause  ;  'tis 
for  him  tht  I  am  in  exile  ;  let  him  provide  the 
remedy.  Henceforward,  my  mind  is  made  up 
no  more  to  solicit  the  court  of  Rome.  Let 
those  who  prevail  by  their  iniquity  apply  to  her, 
and  who,  in  their  triumph  over  justice  and  in- 
nocence, return  boasting,  to  the  grief  of  the 
Church.  Would  to  God  that  the  way  of  Rome* 
had  not  already  lost  so  many  hapless  and  inno 

cent  persons !"f 

These  terrible  words  found  so  loud  an  echo 
that  the  court  of  Rome  saw  it  was  more  dan- 
gerous to  desert  Thomas  than  to  support  him. 
The  king  of  France  wrote  to  the  pope,  "  It  is 
now  incumbent  on  you  to  give  up  all  your  nu- 
gatory and  procrastinating  measures  ;"J  and, 
in  so  saying,  he  was  the  organ  of  all  Christen- 
dom. The  pope  took  the  decisive  resolution 
of  suspending  the  archbishop  of  York  for  his 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  his  brother  of  Can- 
terbury, and  threatened  the  king,  except  he  re- 
stored the  confiscated  property  of  the  see. 
Henry  felt  alarmed  ;  and  an  interview  was  ar- 
ranged at  Chinon  between  the  archbishop  and 
the  two  monarchs.  Henry  promised  satisfac- 
tion, and  displayed  the  utmost  courtesy  to 
Thomas,  going  so  far  as  to  offer  to  hold  his 
stirrup  at  leave-taking.  $  However,  before  they 
parted,  bitter  words  passed  between  them,  each 
upbraiding  the  other  with  benefits  conferred  ; 
and,  on  parting,  Thomas  fixed  his  eyes  with 
much  meaning  on  the  king,  and  said  to  him  in 
a  solemn  manner,  "  I  well  believe  I  shall  never 
see  you  more." — "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  trai- 
tor, then  V  was  the  king's  quick  reply.  The 


*  Via  Romana.  M.  Thierry  does  not  understand  these 
words  in  the  mystic  sense,  but  translates,  "  the  journey  to 
Rome." 

t  Epist.  S.  Thorn,  p.  772,  773,  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  417.  F.I 
Nescio  quo  pacto  pars  Domini  semper  niactatur  in  Curia,  11! 

Barabbas  evadat  et  Christus  occidatur Jam  in  finem 

sexti  anni  proscriptio  nostra Utinam  via  Romana 

non  gratis  peremisset  tot  miseros  innocentes! 

}  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  563,.  Ne  ulterius  dilationes  SUMS  frus- 
tratorias  prorogaret.  See,  also,  Epist.  S.  Thorn,  p.  597. 

§  Gervas.  Cant.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiv.  134  Vita  Onadrip 
p.  107.  Epist.  S.  Thorn,  p  804. 


Henry  refnseth  the 
kiss  of  peace. 


DISPUTE  BETWEEN  HENRY  AND  BECKET. 


Deckel's  return 
to  England. 


archbishop  bowed  his  head ;  and  they  sepa- 
rated.* 

These  last  %vords  of  Henry's  reassured  no 
•>ne.  He  refused  Thomas  the  kiss  of  peace  ; 
and,  instead  of  a  mass  of  reconciliation,  caused 
the  mass  for  the  dead  to  be  said.f  It  was  said, 
as  it  chanced,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  and  one  of  the  archbishop's  chaplains  re- 
marking this,  and  observing,  "  Truly,  I  think 
the  Church  will  only  recover  peace  through 
martyrdom,"  Thomas  said, "  God  grant  that  she 
be  delivered,  even  at  the  cost  of  my  blood."! — 
The  king  of  France,  too,  had  given  him  the 
following  warning,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
not  for  my  weight  in  gold  advise  you  to  return 
to  England,  if  he  refuse  you  the  kiss  of  peace  ;" 
to  which  count  Thibaud  of  Champagne  added 
— "  And  the  kiss  is  not  enough. "fy 

Thomas  had  long  foreseen  his  fate,  and  re- 
signed himself  to  it.  Being  about  to  leave  the 
abbey  of  Pontigny,  says  the  contemporary  histo- 
rian, the  abbot  was  astonished  to  see  him  shed 
tears  at  supper,  and  inquiring  if  there  was  any 
thing  he  was  in  want  of,  and  offering  whatever 
was  in  his  power,  "  I  want  nothing,"  said  the 
archbishop,  "  all  is  at  an  end  with  me.  Last 
night  the  Lord  deigned  to  reveal  to  his  servant 
the  fate  that  awaits  him." — "  What  is  there  in 
common,"  said  the  abbot  pleasantly,  "  between 
a  sound  living  man  and  a  martyr  ;  between  the 
cup  of  martyrdom  and  that  you  have  just  quaff- 
ed ?"  To  which  the  archbishop  replied,  "  It  is 
true  that  I  indulge  in  some  degree  the  flesh,|| 
but  the  Lord  is  good,  and  justifies  the  unholy, 
and  has  deigned  to  reveal  his  mystery  to  the 
unworthy. "^[ 

After  writing  his  thanks  to  the  king  of  France, 
Thomas  set  out  with  his  friends  to  Rouen,  where 
they  found  neither  the  money  nor  escort  which 
Henry  had  promised  ;  but  heard,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  those  in  whose  hands  his  property 
had  been  sequestered,  had  threatened  to  slay 
the  archbishop  if  he  set  foot  in  England.  Ra- 
nulf  de  Broc,  who  held  the  estates  of  the  see 
for  the  king,  had  said,  "  Let  him  land ;  he  shall 
not  have  time  to  eat  a  single  loaf  here."**  The 
undaunted  archbishop  wrote  to  Henry  that  he 
knew  his  danger,  but  that  he  could  no  longer 
see  the  church  of  Canterbury,  the  mother  of 


*  Will.  Stephaniiles,  p.  71,  ap.  Tnierry,  t.  iii.  p.  200. 

t  This  mass  was  chosen  because  the  kiss  of  peace  is  not 
given  on  reading  the  Gospel,  as  on  other  occasions.  Vita 
Quadrip.  p.  109. 

t  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  102.  Accessit  ad  eum  unns  de  clericis 
suis,  dicens,  ....  Cui  archiepiscopus  sic  rcspondit,  Uti- 
nam  vel  meo  sanguine  liberctur ! 

SEpist.  S.  Thorn,  ap.  Scr  R.  Fr  xvi.  400. 
See,  however,  in  Hoveden,  (ap.  Scr.  Angl.  post  Bedam, 
1601,  Francofurti,  p.  520,)  the  austere  and  mortified  life  led 
by  the  saint.  His  table  was  splendidly  served;  yet  he  took 
only  bread  and  water.  He  prayed  during  the  night,  yet  in 
the  morning  awakened  his  attendants.  In  the  night  as  well 
as  day,  he  caused  three  or  five  strokes  of  the  scourge  to  be 
given  him,  &c. 

IF  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  86.    Subridens  abbas  inquit 

Quid  esculsnto,  temulento,  et  martyr!  ....  Archiepisco- 
pus  inquit:  Fateor,  corporeis  voluptatibus  indnlgeo  ;  bonus 
t-iinon  Dominus,  qui  justificat  impium,  indigno  dignatus  est 
fevelare  mysterium.  **  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  460. 


Christian  Britain,  perish  on  account  of  the  ha- 
tred borne  its  archbishop.  "  Necessity  brings 
me  back,  an  unhappy  pastor,  to  rriy  unhappy 
church.  I  return  thither  by  your  permission  ; 
and  there  shall  I  perish,  in  order  to  save  it,  ex- 
cept your  piety  hasten  to  my  relief.  But,  live 
or  die,  I  shall  ever  be  yours  in  the  Lord.  What- 
ever befall  me  or  mine,  may  God  bless  you  and 
your  children  !"* 

Meanwhile,  he  had  proceeded  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Boulogne.  It  was  now  the  month  of 
November,  and  the  season  unfavorable  for 
crossing.  He  and  his  companions  were  detain- 
ed for  a  few  days  at  the  port  of  Witsand,  near 
Calais.  Walking  one  day  on  the  sea-shore, 
they  saw  a  man  running  towards  them,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  the  master  of  the  ship 
coming  to  give  them  notice  to  get  ready  to  sail ; 
but  the  man  told  them  that  he  was  a  priest  and 
dean  of  Boulogne  cathedral,  and  that  the  count, 
his  lord,  had  sent  him  to  warn  them  not  to  em- 
bark, since  he  knew  there  to  be  troops  of  armed 
men  on  the  look-out  on  the  English  coast  to 
seize  or  slay  the  archbishop.  "  My  son,'*  said 
Thomas  to  him,  "  though  I  were  certain  that  I 
should  be  dismembered  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the 
opposite  shore,  I  would  not  stay  my  foot.  Seven 
years'  absence  are  enough  both  for  shepherd  am? 
flock. "f — "  I  see  England,"  he  said  anothej 
time, "  and  with  God's  help,  I  will  go.  Yet  d( 
I  know  of  a  verity  that  I  shall  meet  my  pas- 
sion there. "J  Christmas  was  drawing  nigh, 
and  he  desired,  at  all  hazards,  to  celebrate  in 
his  own  church  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 

When  he  neared  the  shore,  and  the  people 
discerned  the  archiepiscopal  cross,  which  was  al- 
ways borne  before  the  primate,  they  hastened  in 
crowds  to  receive  him  and  contend  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  his  blessing.  Some  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him,  with  passionate  cries,  while 
others  strewed  their  garments  under  his  feet, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  is  he  whg  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  !"  The  priests  went  out 
to  meet  him,  at  the  head  of  their  parishioners  ; 
and  all  said  that  Christ  was  come  to  be  cruci- 
fied a  second  time,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
suffer  for  Kent,  as  at  Jerusalem  he  had  suffered 
for  the  world.  $  Their  numbers  intimidated  the 
Normans,  who  had  hastened  with  loud  menaces, 


*  Epist.  S.  Thorn,  p.  822.  Sed  sive  vivimus,  sive  mori- 
mur,  vestri  sunius  et  erimus  semper  in  Domino,  et  quidquid 
nobis  contingat  et  nostris,  benefaciat  vobis  Pens  et  liheris 
vestris. 

t  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  613,  ap.  Thierry,  t.  iii.  p.  201. 

j  Vita  Quadrip  p.  111.  Terrain  Anglia>  video,  et  favente 
Domino  terrain  hurabo,  sciens  tamen  certissime,  quod  mihi 
immincat  passio. 

$  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  112.  In  navi  vexillo  crucis,  qnod 
archiepiscopi  Cantuarienses  coram  se  semper  bajulare  con- 
sueverunt,  erecto  ....  videres  turbam  panperum  .... 
alios  se  humi  prosternantes,  ejulantes,  hos  plorantes  ;  illos 
prse  gaudio,  et  omnes  conclamantes  :  Benedictus  qui  venit, 
&c. — P.  113.  Diceres  Dominum  secundo  ad  passionem  ap- 
propinquare  .  .  .  .  et  venire  iterum  moriturum  in  Christo 
Domini  pro  Anglicana  ecclesia  Cantuaria1,  qui  Hierosolymis 
pro  totius  mundi  salute  in  se  ipso  seme!  mortuus  est. — 
J.  Sarisbur.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  614.  "  The  people  rejoiced 
over  their  recovered  pastor,  as  if  Christ  himself  had  comt 
down  from  heaven  among  men." 
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and  drawn  swords.*  The  archbishop  reached 
Canterbury  amidst  the  singing  of  hymns  and 
ringing  of  bells,  and,  ascending  the  pulpit, 
preached  upon  the  text,  "  I  am  come  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  you."|  He  had  already  written 
to  the  pope,  asking  him  to  offer  up  on  his  be- 
half the  prayers  for  the  dying.J 

At  this  time  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  and 
he  was  both  surprised  and  alarmed  when  the 
news  reached  him  that  the  primate  had  dared 
to  enter  England.  He  was  told  how  Thomas 
marched  surrounded  by  crowds  of  the  poor,  of 
serfs,  and  of  armed  men  ;  how  this  king  of  the 
poor  had  resumed  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Canterbury  ;  how  he  had  pushed  on  as  far 
as  London,  and  how  he  brought  bulls  from 
the  pope  to  lay  the  kingdom  once  more  under 
interdict.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  double  deal- 
ing of  Alexander  III.,  that  he  had  sent  absolu- 
tion to  Henry,  and  to  the  archbishop  his  per- 
mission to  excommunicate  him.  The  king,  be- 
side himself  with  passion,  exclaimed,  "  What, 
shall  one  who  has  eaten  my  bread,  a  wretch 
who  came  to  my  court  on  a  lame  horse,  tram- 
ple the  monarchy  under  his  foot !  See  him 
triumphing,  and  sitting  on  my  throne  !  And 
not  one  of  the  cowards  whom  I  feed  has  the 
heart  to  rid  me  of  this  priest  !"$  It  was  the 
second  time  that  these  homicidal  words  had 
passed  his  lips  ;  but  now  they  did  not  fall  from 
him  in  vain.  Four  cf  his  knights  felt  that  they 
would  be  dishonored  did  they  not  revenge  the 
insult  offered  their  lord  :  such  was  the  strength 
of  the  feudal  tie,  and  the  virtue  of  the  recipro- 
cal oath  by  which  lord  and  vassal  bound  them- 
selves one  to  the  other.  They  would  not  wait 
for  the  decision  of  the  judges,  whom  the  king 
had  ordered  to  commence  proceedings  against 
him.  They  considered  that  their  honor  would 
be  compromised,  did  he  die  by  any  other  than 
their  hands. 

Setting  out  at  different  hours,  and  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  they  all  reached  Saltwood||  at  the 
same  time.  Ranulf  de  Broc  brought  a  large 
body  of  soldiers  with  him.  "  And  lo  !  the  fifth 
day  after  Christmas,  as  the  archbishop  was  in 
his  room,  about  the  hour  of  eleven,  and  was 
settling  business  with  some  clerks  and  monks, 
the  four  knights  entered.  On  being  saluted  by 
those  who  sat  near  the  door,  they  return-  their 
salute,  but  in  a  low  voice,  and  walk  on  up  to 
the  archbishop,  when  they  seat  themselves  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  without  saluting  him 
either  in  their  own  name  or  that  of  the  king. 
They  held  their  peace  ;  and  the  Lord's  Christ 
held  his  peace  as  well."^f 

*  Per.  R.  FT.  xvi.  613.  f  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  117. 

t  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  521. 

$  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  119.  Unus  homo,  qni  mandncavit 
panem  meum,  levavit  contra  me  calcanenm  suum  ?  Unus 
homo,  qui  manticato  jumento  et  claudo,  primb  prorupit  in 
curiam,  depulso  regum  stemmate,  videntibus  vobis  fortune 
comitibus,  triumphans  exultat  in  solio! — Omnes  quos  nutri- 
verat  ....  maledixit,  quod  de  sactrdote  uno  non  vindica- 
rent.  .  .  .  Ibid,  et  J.  Sarisbur.  Epist.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Ft.  xvi.  519. 

i|  Vita  auadrip.  p.  120. 

"  Ibid.  p.  121 Salutati,  ut  moris  erat,  a  nonnullis 


At  last  Renaud-fils-d'Ours  (Reginald  Fitz- 
urse,  Bear's  son)  took  up  the  word  : — "  We 
bear  thee,  from  beyond  sea,  orders  from  the 
king.  Wilt  thou  hear  them  in  public  or  in  pri- 
vate T"  The  saint  dismissed  his  attendants  ; 
but  the  door-keeper  left  the  door  open,  so  tha*. 
all  which  passed  could  be  seen  from  without. 
When  Reginald  had  delivered  his  message,  and 
the  archbishop  saw  that  he  had  nothing  pacific 
to  expect,  he  called  in  his  attendants,  and  said, 
"  Lords,  you  may  speak  before  these."* 

The  Normans  then  pretended  that  king 
Henry  had  sent  him  orders  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  young  king ;  and  they  accused  him  of 
having  been  guilty  of  high  treason.  They 
would  have  wished  to  catch  him  tripping,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  his  words  ;  but  they  stum- 
bled every  moment,  and  exposed  themselves. 
They  charged  him,  moreover,  with  seeking  to 
make  himself  king  of  England ;  and  then, 
catching  hastily  at  a  word  of  the  archbishop's, 
they  cried  out,  "  How,  do  you  accuse  the  king 
of  perfidy  ?  Do  you  threaten  us — do  you  wish 
again  to  excommunicate  us  all  V  And  one  ol 
them  added,  "  So  God  help  me,  he  shall  neve) 
do  it ;  too  many  have  been  anathematized  b) 
him  already."  They  then  got  up  like  mad- 
men, tossing  their  arms,  and  twisting  theii 
gauntlets. f  Then,  addressing  the  bystanders 
they  said  to  them,  "  In  the  king's  name  we  bic' 
you  be  answerable  for  that  man,  to  produce 
him  whenever  and  wheresoever  demanded." — 
"  What !"  exclaimed  the  archbishop,  "  think 
you  that  I  seek  to  escape  *  I  will  fly  neithei 
for  the  king,  nor  any  living  man." — "  Thou 
sayest  sooth,"  said  one  of  the  Normans  ;  "  God 
to  aid,  thou  wilt  not  escape. "J  The  archbishop 
called  Hugh  de  Morville,  the  noblest  of  them, 
and  who  appeared  the  most  reasonable,  to  come 
back ;  but  ineffectually. §  They  would  nol 
listen  to  him,  and  went  out  tumultuously,  and 
with  loud  threats. 

The  gate  was  immediately  closed  behind 
them ;  when  Fitzurse  armed  himself  before 
the  outer  court,  and  taking  an  axe  from  a  car- 
penter who  was  working  there,  began  to  beat 
at  the  gate.  Those  within,  hearing  the  blows 
of  the  axe,  besought  the  primate  to  take  refuge 
in  the  church,  with  which  his  apartment  com- 
municated by  means  of  a  cloister  or  a  gallery. 


in  introitu  considentibus,  resalutatis  eis,  sed  voce  snbmissa 
.  .  .  .  et  considentes  ante  pedes  ejus  in  terra  ....  per  mo- 
ram  aliquantulam  compresserunt  silentio,  innocentissimc 
Christo  Domini  nihilominus  tacente. 

*  Ibid.  p.  122. 

t  Ibid.  p.  126 "  Minffi,  Minae.  Etiamsi  totam  ter 

ram  interdicto  subjicies,  et  nos  omnes  excommunicabis.' 
.  .  .  .  Illis  igitur  exilientibus,  et  ira  et  conviciis  frena  lax- 
antibus,  chirotecas  contorquentibus,  brachia  furiose  jactanti 
bus,  et  tarn  gestibus  corporum  quam  vehementia  claninrujn 
manifesto  insanuu  indicia  dantibus,  archiepiscopus  etiaun 
surrexit. 

J  Ibid "Quid  est  hoc?  Numquid  me  fuza  labi 

velle  putatis  ?"....  Satellites  inquiuut,  "  Vere,  vere,  vo- 
lente  Deo,  non  eftugies." 

§  Ibid Secutus  e*t  eos  U'que  ad  o«tmm  thr.lami, 

Hugonem  de  More  Villa,  qui  csteris.  sicut  nobilitate  generis, 
ita  et  virtute  rationis  debebat  pnemincre,  ut  secuia  revemu 
loqueretur,  inclamans. 
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He  refused,  and  they  were  about  to  force  him 
thither,  when  one  of  them  made  the  remark, 
that  the  hour  of  vespers  had  struck.  "  Since 
it  is  the  hour  of  my  duty,  I  will  to  the  church," 
said  the  archbishop  ;  and,  ordering  his  cross  to 
be  borne  before  him,  he  traversed  the  cloister 
with  slow  steps,  and  then  proceeded  towards 
the  high  altar,  which  was  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  half-open  grating. 

When  he  entered  the  church,  he  found  the 
priests  all  in  commotion,  locking  and  bolting 
the  doors.  "  By  your  vow  of  obedience,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  we  charge  you  not  to  close  the 
doors.  A  church  must  not  be  turned  into  a 
donjon-keep."  He  then  bade  enter  those  of  his 
train  who  had  remained  without. 

Scarcely  had  he  put  foot  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  than  Reginald  Fitzurse  presented  himself 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  clad  in  his  coat 
of  mail,  with  his  large  two-edged  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  crying  out,  "  Here,  here,  loyal  ser- 
vants of  the  king !"  The  other  conspirators 
followed  at  his  back,  armed  like  him  from  head 
to  foot,  and  brandishing  their  swords.  The 
primate's  attendants  were  about  to  shut  the 
grating  of  the  choir,  when  he  forbade  them, 
and  even  left  the  altar  to  enforce  his  orders. 
They  then  earnestly  implored  him  to  conceal 
himself  among  the  crypts,  or  to  escape  up  the 
staircase  which  led,  by  many  windings,  to  the 
roof  of  the  building  ;  but  he  positively  refused 
to  do  either.  Meanwhile,  the  armed  men  ad- 
vanced. A  voice  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  the 
traitor  V'  No  answer  was  returned.  "  Where 
is  the  archbishop  T'  Becket  replied,  "  Here  I 
am,  but  there  is  no  traitor  here.  What  are  you 
come  for  into  the  house  of  God,  so  attired  \ 
What  is  your  purpose  ]" — "  Your  death." — "  I 
am  prepared — you  \\ill  not  see  me  shun  your 
swords  ;  but  I  command  you  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  God  not  to  touch  one  of  my  people, 
priest  or  layman,  great  or  little."  As  he  said 
this,  he  received  a  blow  with  the  flat  of  a  sword 
between  his  shoulders,  and  he  who  struck  it 
said,  "  Fly,  or  thou  art  a  dead  man."  He  did 
not  stir.  They  then  endeavored  to  force  him 
out  of  the  church,  from  scruples  to  kill  him 
there  ;  but  he  resisted  them,  energetically  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  move,  and  would 
force  them  to  execute  their  intentions  or  their 
orders  on  the  spot.*  Turning  to  anotherf 
whom  he  saw  coming  up  with  bared  sword,  he 
said  to  him,  "  What  is  this,  Reginald  1  I  have 
loaded  you  with  favors,  and  you  come  to  me 
armed,  and  in  the  church  I"  The  murderer 
answered,  "  Thou  art  a  dead  man."  He  then 
raised  his  sword,  and  with  the  same  backstroke 
cut  off  the  hand  of  a  Saxon  monk  called  Ed- 
ward Grim,  and  wounded  Becket  on  the  crown. 
A  second  blow.,  struck  by  another  Norman, 
dashed  him  on  his  face  on  the  ground,  and  was 

*  Thierry,  t.  iii.  p.  213. 

t  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  130.— Nearly  the  whole  of  this  account 
is  borrowed  word  for  word  from  M.  Thierry,  t.  iii.  p.  211 — 
214. 


given  with  such  force  as  to  shiver  the  sworJ 
on  the  flags.  A  man  at  arms,  named  William 
Maltravers,  kicked  tho  senseless  body,  and  ex- 
claimed,  "  Thus  die  the  traitor  who  has  dis- 
turbed the  kingdom,  and  made  the  English  to 
rebel." 

They  went  away,  saying,  "  He  sought  to  be 
king,  and  more  than  king  ;  well,  let  him  be  king 
now  !"*  But,  despite  their  bravadoes,  they  did 
not  feel  assured  ;  and  one  of  them  returning  tc 
the  church,  to  see  if  he  were  really  dead,  again 
plunged  his  sword  into  his  head,  so  as  to  make 
his  brains  spirt  out.t  He  could  not  kill  him 
dead  enough  for  his  liking. 

In  fact,  man  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  not 
easily  destroyed.  To  free  him  from  the  body, 
and  deliver  him  from  the  burden  of  this  earthly 
existence,  is  to  purify,  adorn,  and  perfect  him 
No  ornament  becomes  him  better  than  death. 
Before  his  murderers  had  struck  the  blow, 
Thomas's  partisans  had  cooled,  and  relaxed  in 
their  zeal ;  the  people  doubted,  Rome  hesitated. 
No  sooner  had  he  been  touched  by  the  sword, 
inaugurated  with  his  own  blood,  and  crowned 
by  his  martyrdom,  than  he  was  suddenly  raised 
from  Canterbury  to  the  skies.  As  his  murder- 
ers had  said,  unknowingly  repeating  the  very 
mockery  of  the  Passion, "  He  was  king."  The 
whole  world — people,  kings,  and  pope — were 
of  one  mind  with  respect  to  him.  Rome,  by 
whom  he  had  been  deserted,  proclaimed  him 
saint  and  martyr  ;  and  the  Normans  who  had 
slain  him,  received  at  Westminster  with  hypo- 
critical compunction  and  scalding  tears  the 
bulls  which  canonized  him. 

In  the  very  hour  of  the  murder,  when  the 
assassins  plundered  the  archbishop's  house,  and 
found  among  his  garments  the  rude  sackcloth 
with  which  he  mortified  his  flesh,  they  were 
struck  with  terror,  and  whispered  to  them- 
selves, like  the  centurion  of  the  Gospel, 
"  Verily,  this  was  a  just  man."J  In  telling 
his  death,  all  agreed  that  never  had  the  Passion 
of  our  Saviour  been  more  completely  renewed 
in  any  martyrdom.  If  there  was  any  differ- 
ence, it  was  in  favor  of  Becket.  "  Christ," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  was  put  to  death  out  of 
the  city,  in  a  profane  spot,  and  on  a  day  which 
the  Jews  did  not  hold  sacred  :  Thomas  per- 
ished in  the  church,  in  Christmas  week,  and 
on  Innocents'  Day."§  (Dec.  29.) 

King  Henry  felt  the  danger  of  his  position  ; 
for  the  whole  world  considered  him  the  mur- 
derer. The  king  of  France  and  the  count  of 
Champagne  solemnly  accused  him  of  the  act 
to  the  pope  ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  pri- 
mate of  Gaul,  fulminated  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  him.  Even  those  who 
owed  him  most  kept  aloof  from  him  in  horror 

*  Ibid.  p.  133 "Modo  sit  rex,  modo  sit  rex."  El 

in  hoc  similes  illis  qui  Domino  in  cruce  pendent!  insulla. 
bant. 

T  Ibid Ille  quippe  ethnicus  latus  Domini  apennt 

iste  vcro  Christianus  Christ!  Domini  capite  gladiuui  iuftxit. 

J  Ibid.  p.  137. 

§  Ibid.  p.  135. 
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By  dint  of  hypocrisy,  he  appeased  the  public 
clamor.  His  Noiman  bishops  wrote  to  Rome, 
that  he  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  for  three 
days  : — "  While  mourning  the  loss  of  the  pri- 
mate," they  said,  "  we  thought  that  we  should 
have  the  king's  death  to  mourn  likewise."* 
The  court  of  Rome,  which  had  at  first  affected 
indomitable  indignation,  suffered  itself  to  be 
softened.  The  king  swore  that  he  had  no 
share  in  Becket's  death,  offered  the  papal  leg- 
ates to  submit  himself  to  flagellation,  laid  at 
the  pope's  feet  his  recent  conquest  of  Ireland, 
imposed  the  tax  of  Peter's  penny  upon  each 
house  in  that  country,  renounced  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  covenanted  to  pay  towards 
the  crusade,  to  serve  himself  if  tho  pope  required 
it,fand  declared  England  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.J 

It  was  not  enough  to  have  appeased  Rome  : 
this  would  have  been  to  have  escaped  too 
easily.  No  long  time  elapses  before  his  eldest 
son,  the  young  king  Henry,  claims  his  share 
of  the  kingdom,  and  proclaims  his  intention  of 
avenging  the  death  of  his  instructor,  the  holy 
martyr,  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  grounds 
put  forward  by  the  young  prince  for  claiming 
the  throne,  appeared  of  weight  at  the  time, 
however  trivial  they  may  seem  now.  In  the 
first  place  the  king  himself,  when  waiting  upon 
him  at  table  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  had 
imprudently  said  that  he  abdicated.  In  the 
middle  age,  every  word  was  taken  seriously  ; 
and  Henry's  slip  of  the  tongue  was  enough  to 
make  most  of  his  subjects  doubt  between  the 
two  kings.  The  letter  is  all-powerful  in  bar- 
barous times,  in  which  the  principle  of  all  ju- 
risprudence is,  Qui  rirguld  cadit,  causa  cadit, 
(a  comma's  loss,  is  the  cause's  loss.) 

Again,  Henry  had  rendered  only  imperfect 
satisfaction  for  the  death  of  the  saint.  To 
some,  he  still  appeared  sullied  with  the  blood 
of  a  martyr.  Others,  remembering  that  he 
had  offered  to  submit  himself  to  the  scourge, 
and  seeing  him  pay  yearly  an  expiatory  tribute 
towards  the  crusade,  believed  him  still  to  be 
doing  penance.  Such  a  state  seemed  irrecon- 
cilable with  royalty.  Louis  the  Debonnaire 
had  been  lessened  and  degraded  by  it  in  his 
subjects'  eyes  for  ever. 

Henry's  sons  had  another  specious  excuse. 
They  were  encouraged  and  supported  "by  the 
king  of  France,  their  father's  lord  suzerain ; 
and  the  feudal  tie  was  then  held  to  be  stronger 

*  Ep.  S.  Thom.  p.  857.  Tribus  fere  diebus  conclusus  in 
enbiculo,  nee  cibum  capere,  nee  consolatores  admittere  sus- 

tinuit Qui  sacerdotem  lamentabamur  primitus,  de 

regis  salute  ccepiiyius  desperare.  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  146. 

t  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  148.  Ep.  S.  Thom.  p.  873.  .  .  .  Quod 
inveniet  ducentos  milites  per  annum  integrum  sumptibus 

suis  ....  in  terra  Hierosolymitana Quod  prava 

statuta  de  Clarendtina,  &c dimitteret Quod 

gi  nccesse  fuerit,  ihit  in  Hispaniam,  ad  liberandam  terrain 
ilium  a  paganis. 

t  Prseterea  ego  et  major  filius  mem  rex,  juramus  quod  a 
domino  Alexandra  papa  et  catholicis  ejus  successoribus 
rtcipiemus  et  tenebimus  regnum  Anglice.  Baron.  Annal. 

xii.  637 At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  moreover,  he 

wrote  to  the  pope  ....  "The  kingdom  of  England  is 
fours;  and  I  am  bound  to  you,  and  you  only,  as  my  feudal 
superior."  Petr.  Bles.  Epist  ap.  Scr.  R.  FT.  xvi.  650. 


than  that  of  nature.  We  have  seen  that  Henry 
thought  it  right  to  sacrifice  his  own  chillu*en  tc 
his  vassal ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  sons  ol 
Henry  II.  contended  that  they  ought  to  sacri- 
fice their  father  himself  to  their  lord  para- 
mount. In  reality,  Henry  himself  seemed  tc 
consider  the  feudal  the  most  powerful  of  bonds, 
since  he  did  not  think  himself  sure  of  his  sons 
until  he  had  forced  them  to  do  him  homage. 

All  his  family,  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
that  he  took  into  the  south,  first  his  sons,  and 
then  Eleanor,  his  queen,  withdrew  from  him, 
one  by  one.  The  young  Henry  had  escaped  to 
his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  France,  and 
when  Henry's  ambassadors  claimed  him  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  England,  they  found  him, 
on  their  reception,  sitting,  attired  as  king,  by 
the  side  of  Louis :  "  In  the  name  of  what  king 
of  England  do  you  speak  to  me  ]"  asked  the 
latter — "  here  is  the  king  of  England  ;  but  if 
it  is  to  his  father,  the  ci-devant  king  of  Eng- 
land, that  you  give  the  title,  know  that  he  died 
on  the  day  his  son  bore  the  crown,  and,  if  he 
still  pretend  to  be  king,  after  having  before  the 
world  resigned  the  kingdom  into  his  son's 
hands,  that  is  a  matter  which  shall  speedily  be 
remedied."* 

Henry's  two  other  sons,  Ric-  ard  of  Poitiers, 
and  Geoffrey,  count  of  Brittany,  had  joined 
their  elder  brother,  and  done  homage  to  the 
French  king.  The  danger  was  imminent. 
Henry,  it  is  true,  had  provided,  with  singular 
activity,  for  the  defence  of  his  continental  pos- 
sessions. But,  understanding  that  the  young 
Henry  was  about  crossing  into  England  with 
an  army  furnished  by  the  count  of  Flanders, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  the  earldom  of  Kent, 
and  that  the  king  of  Scotland  threatened  an  in- 
vasion, he  began  raising  mercenary  troops — 
Brabant  and  Welsh  routiers.  He  purchased 
the  favor  of  Rome  at  a  reckless  rate,  and  de- 
clared himself  its  vassal,  as  well  for  England 
as  for  Ireland,  adding  this  remarkable  clause  : 
"  We  and  our  successors  will  hold  ourselves 
for  true  kings  of  England,  only  as  long  as  our 
lords,  the  popes,  shall  hold  us  for  Catholic 
kings."f  In  another  letter  he  implores  Alex- 
ander III.  to  defend  his  kingdom,  as  a  fief  ol 
the  Roman  Church. | 

He   did   not  yet   think   that   he   had  done 
enough.      He  repaired  to  Canterbury.      The 
moment  that  he  descried  at  a  distance  the  tow- 
ers of  Christchurch,  he  dismounted  from  hi 
horse,  put  on  the  woollen  garb  of  a  peniten 
and  walked  barefoot  towards  the  city  through 
the  muddy  and  flinty  road.fy    When  he  reached 

*  Guill.  Neubrig.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  113.  Sntote  quia 
ille  rex  mortuua  est  ....  porro  quod  adhuc  pro  rege  se 
repit  ....  mature  emendabitur. 

t  Baron,  xii.  637.  Muratori,  iii.  463.  Nos  et  successores 
nostri  in  perpetuum  non  reputabimus  nos  Angliae  veros 
reges,  donee  ipsi  nos  catholicos  reges  tenuerint. 

5  Patrimonium  B.  Petri  spiritual!  gladio  tueatur  Scr.  R. 
Fr.  xvi.  650. 

$  Vita  Quadrip.  p.  150.  Per  vicos  et  plateas  civitatts  lu 

teas Robert  de  Monte,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  318.  Pel 

palmles  et  acuta  saza. 
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(be  tomb,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  weep- 
ing and  sobbing.  "  'Twas  a  sight  to  draw 
tears  from  all  who  looked  on."*  He  then  di- 
vested himself  of  his  dress,  and  all — bishops, 
abbots,  and  simple  monks — were  summoned  to 
inflict,  each  in  turn,  some  stripes  on  the  mon- 
arch's shoulders.  "  It  resembled,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "the  scourging  of  Christ :  :ne  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  one  was  scourged  for  our 
sins,  the  other  for  his  own."f — "All  day  and 
all  night  he  remained  in  prayer  by  the  holy 
martyr's  tomb,  without  taking  food  or  going 
out  for  any  natural  want.  He  remained  as  he 
came,  and  would  not  even  allow  a  carpet  to  be 
put  under  his  knees.  After  matins,  he  made 
the  round  of  the  altars  and  of  the  holy  relics  ; 
then  descended  again  into  the  crypt,  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Thomas.  When  day  came,  he 
asked  to  hear  mass  ;  then  drank  of  water  blessed 
by  the  martyr,  filled  a  flask  with  it,  and  quitted 
Canterbury  with  a  light  heart."|  (July  11, 12, 

A.  D.    1174.) 

He  had  cause,  it  appears,  to  be  light-hearted, 
since  he  had  won  the  day.  The  self-same  day 
he  learned  that  the  Scottish  king  was  his  pris- 
oner. The  count  of  Flanders  durst  not  attempt 
his  threatened  invasion.  All  the  favorers  of 
the  young  king,  in  England,  were  forced  in 
their  castles.  The  results  of  the  war  in  Aqui- 
taine  were  more  checkered.  There,  the  young 
princes  had  the  support  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  had  in  their  favor  the  hatred  of  a  foreign 
yoke.  In  the  twelfth  century,  as  in  the  ninth, 
ihe  wars  of  sons  against  fathers  only  served  to 
cloak  the  hostilities  of  different  races  which 
sought  to  free  themselves  from  a  union  con- 
trary to  their  interests  and  uncongenial  to  their 
habits.  Guyenne  and  Poitou  struggled  to  free 
themselves  from  their  connection  with  Eng- 
land, as  France  in  the  days  of  the  Debonnaire, 
and  of  Charles  the  Bald,  had  broken  up  the 
unity  of  the  Carlovingian  empire. 

The  mobility  of  the  Southerns,  their  capri- 
cious revolutions,  their  easy  discouragements, 
offered  an  easy  game  to  king  Henry.  Besides, 
they  were  unsupported  by  Toulouse,  which  is 
the  only  rallying  point  for  a  great  war  in  Aqui- 
taine.  Prudence  forbade  them  to  renew  at- 
tempts at  enfranchisement,  which  turned  to 
their  ruin.  But  it  was  not  so  much  patriotism 
as  restlessness  of  mind  and  the  vain  pleasure 
of  shining  in  war,  which  impelled  the  nobles  of 
the  South  to  arms  :  and  this  is  inferrible  from 
what  we  know  of  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
the  troubadour,  Bertrand  de  Born.  His  enjoy- 
ment was  to  play  some  good  trick  on  his  lord, 
Henry  II.,  to  arm  against  him  one  of  his  sons, 
Henry,  Geoffrey,  or  Richard — then,  when  the 
train  had  taken  and  all  was  on  fire,  to  compose 
a  fair  sirvente  in  his  castle  of  H'autefort,  like 

*  Robert  de  Monte,  ibid.  Ut  videntes  ad  lachrymas 
cogeret. 

T  Id.  ibid.  Imitatus  Redemptorem  ;  siHl  ille  fecit  propter 
peccata  nostra,  ister  propter  propria. 

t  Ijetabundus  a  Cantuaria  recessit.  Genras.  Cant.  ap. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  138. 


the  Roman  who,  from  the  top  of  his  tower, 
sang  the  fire  of  Troy  while  Rome  was  in 
flames.  Was  there  but  a  chance  of  peace,  this 
restless  devil  would  throw  off  some  biting  sa- 
tire, which  would  make  the  monarchs  blush  at 
thoughts  of  inactivity,  and  plunge  them  again 
into  war. 

In  this  family,  it  was  a  succession  of  bloody 
wars,  and  treacherous  treaties.  Once,  when 
king  Henry  had  met  his  sons  in  a  conference, 
their  soldiers  drew  upon  him.*  This  conduct 
was  traditionary  in  the  two  houses  of  Anjou 
and  Normandy.  More  than  once  had  the  chil- 
dren of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Henri 
VI.,  pointed  their  sword  against  their  father's 
breast.  Fulk  had  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck 
of  his  vanquished  son.  The  jealous  Eleanor, 
with  the  passion  and  vindictiveness  of  her 
southern  blood,  encouraged  her  son's  disobedi- 
ence, and  trained  them  to  parricide.  These 
youths,  in  whose  veins  mingled  the  blood  of  so 
many  different  races,  Norman,  Aquitanian,  and 
Saxon,  seemed  to  entertain,  over  and  above  the 
violence  of  the  Fulks  of  Anjou  and  the  Wil- 
liams of  England,  all  the  opposing  hatreds  and 
discords  of  these  races.  They  never  knew 
whether  they  were  frit"  tht.  South  or  the 
North :  they  only  knew  that  they  hated  one 
another,  and  their  father  worse  than  all.  They 
could  not  trace  back  their  ancestry,  without 
finding  at  each  descent,  or  rape,  or  incest,  or 
parricide.  Their  grandfather,  the  count  of 
Poitou,  had  had  Eleanor  by  a  woman  whom  he 
had  taken  from  her  husband,  and  a  holy  man 
had  said  to  them,  "  Nothing  good  will  be  born 
to  you."f  Henry  the  Second's  own  father  had 
been  Eleanor's  lover  :|  and  the  sons  she  pre- 
sented to  Henry  might  have  been  his  brothers. 
A  saying  of  St.  Bernard's  was  quoted  of  him  ;fy 
"  He  comes  from  the  devil,  to  the  devil  he  will 
return ;"  and  his  son  Richard  had  held  just  the 
same  language. ||  They  felt  this  diabolical  ori- 
gin to  be  a  family  title,  and  justified  it  by  their 
deeds.  When  a  priest,  crucifix  in  hand,  sought 
Geoffrey  to  reconcile  him  with  his  father,  and 
prayed  him  not  to  be  a  second  Absalom, 
"  What,"  replied  the  youth,  "  would  you  have 
me  renounce  my  right  of  birth  1" — "  Gcd  for- 
fend,"  replied  the  priest,  "  I  wish  you  to  do 
nothing  to  your  own  injury." — "  You  under- 
stand not  my  words,"  said  the  count  of  Brit- 
tany ;  "  It  is  our  family  fate  not  to  love  one 
another.  'Tis  our  inheritance  ;  and  not  one  of 
us  will  ever  forego  it."^[ 

The  following  was  the  popular  tradition  with 
regard  to  a  former  countess  of  Anjou,  the  an- 
cestress of  the  Plantagenets.  Her  husband 

*  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  536,  ap.  Thierry-,  t.  iii.  p.  312. 

t  "Nusq-arun  proles  de  \*bis  veniens  fructum  facie;  fell 
com."  J.  Bromton,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  215. 

t  Id. ibid. 

$  Id.  ibid.  B.  Bernards  abbas,  rege  Franciie  pra-senle, 
sic  prophetavit:  "De  Diabolo  venit,  et  ad  Diabolnni  ibit." 

||  Id.  ibid.  Richardus  ....  asserens  non  mirandnm,  s; 
de  tali  genere  procedentes  mntuo  sese  infestent,  tanquain  i'.« 
Diabolo  revertentes  et  ad  Diabolum  transeun'es 

IT  Id.  ibid 
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had  noticed  that  she  seldom  went  to  mass,  and 
sver  left  the  church  secretly.  He  bethought 
himself  of  having  her  seized  at  the  moment  of 
leaving  by  four  squires  ;  but  leaving  her  cloak 
in  their  hands,  as  well  as  two  of  her  children, 
who  were  on  her  right  hand,  she  bore  off  the 
two  6.  hers  who  were  on  her  left,  concealed  by 
a  fold  of  the  cloak,  flew  through  the  window, 
and  never  reappeared.*  'Tis  almost  the  his- 
tory of  the  Melusina  of  Poitou  and  of  Dauphiny. 
Obliged  to  become  every  Saturday  half  woman 
and  half  serpent,  Melusina  took  care  to  keep 
herself  concealed  on  that  day.  Her  husband 
having  one  day  surprised  her,  she  disappeared. 
He  was  Geoffrey  of  the  Large  TooLh,  (a  la 
Grande  Dent,  of  the  tusk  ?)  whose  likeness  was 
still  to  be  seen  at  L-jsignan,  over  the  gate  of 
the  famous  castle.  Whenever  any  one  of  the 
family  was  about  to  die,  Melusina  appeared  in 
the  night  on  the  towers,  uttering  foreboding  la- 
ments. 

The  true  Melusina,  a  mixture  of  contradic- 
tory natures,  mother  and  daughter  of  a  diaboli- 
cal generation,  is  Eleanor  of  Guyenne.  Her 
husband  punished  her  for  the  rebellions  of  his 
sons,  by  keeping  her  prisoner  in  a  strong  castle 
—  her  who  had  brought  him  so  large  an  addi- 
tion to  his  dominions.  It  was  this  severity  of 
character  which  brought  on  Henry  II.  the 
hatred  of  the  men  of  the  South.  One  of  them, 
in  a  barbarous  and  poetic  chronicle,  expresses 
his  hope  that  Eleanor  will  soon  be  delivered 
by  her  sons  ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  age,  he  applies  to  the  whole  family  the 
prophecy  of  Merlinf  —  "All  these  mischiefs 
have  happened  since  the  'king  of  the  North 
struck  down  the  venerable  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. 'Tis  queen  Eleanor,  who  is  styled  by 
Merlin,  '  The  eagle  of  the  broken  alliance.'  .  . 
.....  Rejoice,  then,  Aquitaine  ;  rejoice,  land 
of  Poitou  !  The  sceptre  of  the  king  of  the 
North  is  about  to  retire.  Wo  to  him  !  He 
has  dared  to  lift  the  lance  against  his  lord,  the 
king  of  the  South  ..... 

"  Tell  me,  double  eagle,J  tell  me,  where 
wast  thou,  when  thy  eaglets,  flying  from  the 
paternal  nest,  dared  to  plume  their  singles 
against  the  king  of  the  North  ....  'Twas 
for  this  that  thou  wast  taken  from  thy  native 
country,  and  brought  into  a  strange  land. 
Songs  are  changed  into  tears  ;  the  harp  gives 
place  to  mourning.  Reared  in  royal  freedom 


*  .T.  Bromton,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Ft.  xiii.  215  .....  Rejpcto 
pallio  per  quod  tenebatur  ....  cum  reliquis  duobus  filiis 
per  fenestram  ecclesis  ....  evolavit. 

t  This  prophecy  was—  "  jtyui/a  rupti  faderis  tertia  nidi- 
ncntione  gaudebit"  (the  eagle  of  the  broken  alliance,  shall 
rejoice  in  the  third  nest-building,  or  generation.)  Raoul  de 
Diceto  and  Matthew  Paris  (A.  D.  1189)  apply  it  to  Eleanor. 
John  of  Salisbury  says,  (ip.  Scr.  R.  Ft.  xvi.  534,)  "Instat 
t-.vripus,  ut  ainnt,  quo  Jlquila  rupli  faderis,  juxta  Meriini  vat- 
icinium,  frenum  deaurntura.  est  quod  apro  ejns  datur  aut 
mf)do  fabricatur  in  sinu  Armorico,"  (the  time  draws  nigh,  as 
they  say,  when  the  eagle  of  the  broken  alliance,  according 
to  Merlin  s  prophecy,  is  about  to  gild  the  bit  which  is  given 
jn  her  wild  boar,  or  which  is  miking  for  him  in  Brittany.) 
The  wild  boar  he  takes  to  mean  Henry  II. 

J   ^quila  bispertita  —  the  name  he  applies  to  Eleanor. 


in  the  days  of  thy  tender  youth,  thy  compan 
ions  sang,  and  thou  didst  dance  to  the  sounu 
of  their  guitar  ....  At  length,  I  conjure 
thee,  double  queen,  restrain  thy  tears  at  least  a 
little.  Return,  if  thou  canst,  return  to  thy 
towns,  poor  prisoner. 

"  Where  is  thy  court  ?  Where  arethy  young 
companions  ?  Where  are  thy  counsellors  1 
Some,  dragged  far  from  their  country,  have 
met  with  an  ignominious  fate  ;  others  have 
been  deprived  of  sight ;  others,  banished,  now 
wander  in  divers  places.  As  for  thee,  thou 
criest,  and  no  one  listeneth  to  thee,  for  the  king 
of  the  North  holds  thee  shut  up,  like  a  besieged 
town.  Cry  out,  then,  cry  out  unweariedly  ; 
raise  thy  voice  as  a  trumpet,  that  thy  sons  may 
hear  thee,  for  the  day  is  at  hand  when  thy  sons 
will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shall  revisit  thy  na- 
tive land."* 

It  was  king  Henry's  fate,  in  his  latter  years, 
to  be  the  persecutor  of  his  wif*.  and  the  curse 
of  his  sons.  He  plunged  into  sei«ual  pleasures 
without  restraint.  Old  as  he  was,  gray-headed, 
and  enormously  pot-bellied,  he  varied  his  days 
with  adultery  and  rape.  His  beautiful  Rosa- 
mond, whose  bastards  were  ever  about  him,  did 
not  content  his  brutal  passions.  He  violated 
his  cousin,  Alice,f  heiress  of  Brittany,  who 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  hostage  ; 
and,  having  obtained  as  his  son's  future  wife 
one  of  the  king  of  France's  daughters,  who 
was  not  yet  marriageable,  he  polluted  her 
child  as  she  was.J 

However,  fortune  did  not  tire  of  punishing 
him.  He  had  fixed  his  heart  on  pleasure,  sen 
suality,  and  the  natural  affections  ;  and  was 
punished  as  lover  and  as  father.  The  tradition 
runs,  that  Eleanor  found  her  way  into  the  lab- 
yrinth in  which  the  aged  king  had  thought 
Rosamond  safe,§  and  killed  her  with  her  own 
hand.  His  unworthy  conduct  towards  the 
princesses  of  Brittany  and  France,  excited 
unextinguishable  hates.  His  fatherly  love  was 
fixed,  most  of  all,  on  his  sons  Henry  and  Geof- 
frey— both  died.  Henry,  his  eldest,  had  wished 
to  see  his  father  before  his  death,  and  implore 
his  pardon  ;  but  treachery  was  so  common  an 
occurrence  among  these  princes,  that  the  aged 
monarch  delayed  to  go — and  he  soon  learned 
that  it  was  too  late.|| 


*  Richardus  Pictaviensis,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  420,  421.  In 
the  few  last  lines,  I  follow  M.  Thierry's  translation. 

t  J.  Sarisbur.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvi.  591.  Impregnavit,  ut 
proditor,  ut  adulter,  ut  incestus. 

t  Bromton,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  214.  Quam  post  mortem 
Rosamunds  defloravit. 

§  Id.  ibid.  Huic  puellje  fecerat  rex  apnd  Wodestoke  mi- 
rabilis  architecture  cameram,  operi  Dedalino  similem,  ne 
forsan  a  regina  facile  deprehenderetur. 

!|  Shortly  after  his  son's  leath,  he  took  Bertrand  de  Bom 
prisoner.  "  Before  he  proi.ounced  the  conqueror's  dooin  on 
the  conquered,  Henry  sought  to  taste  for  a  moment  the 
pleasure  of  revenge,  in  mocking  a  man  who  had  awakened 
fear  in  his  bosom,  and  had  boasted  that  he  did  not  fear  him. 
'  Bertrand,'  he  said,  '  you  pretend  that  you  never  stand  in 
need  of  half  your  wit,  but  I  take  it  the  time  has  come  you 
will  want  all  of  it.' — 'My  lord,'  replied  the  nan  of  the 
South,  with  the  habitual  confidence  inspired  by  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  superiority  of  his  mind,  'it  is  true  that  I 
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Two  sons  were  left  him — the  ferocious  Rich- 
ard, the  cowardly  and  perfidious  John.  Rich- 
ard thought  that  his  father  lived  too  long  :  he 
coveted  the  crown.  As  his  aged  parent  re- 
fused to  lay  it  down,  Richard  renounced  his 
homage  to  his  face,  and  declared  himself  the 
yassal  of  the  new  king  of  France,  Philip-Au- 
gustus. Out  of  hatred  to  the  English  mon- 
arch, the  latter  affected  to  live  on  the  most 
brotherly  terms  with  his  revolted  son  :  they 
ate  off  the  same  dish,  and  shared  the  same 
bed.  Hostilities  between  the  father  and  son 
were  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  preaching  of 
the  crusade  ;  when  Henry  found  himself  at 
once  attacked  on  every  side — on  the  north  of 
Anjou  by  the  king  of  France,  on  the  west  by 
the  Bretons,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Poitevins. 
Notwithstanding  the  interference  of  the  Church 
on  his  behalf,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  peace 
on  Philip  and  Richard's  own  terms,  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  unreservedly  the  vassal  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  submit  to  his  mercy. 
He  would  at  once  have  declared  John,  the 
youngest  of  his  sons,  and,  as  he  thought,  the 
most  attached  to  him — heir  to  all  his  conti- 
nental dominions  ;  but  when  the  French  am- 
bassadors were  ushered  into  his  presence,  sick 
and  bedridden  as  he  was,  and  he  inquired  the 
names  of  Richard's  supporters,  (amnesty  for 
whom  was  a  condition  of  the  treaty,)  the  first 
name  on  the  list  was  that  of  his  beloved  John. 
"  On  hearing  his  name,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sort  of  convulsive  movement,  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  gazing  around  with  searching  and  haggard 
look,  he  exclaimed,  '  Can  it  be  true  that  John, 
my  heart,  the  son  of  my  choice,  him  whom  I 
have  doted  on  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  my 
love  for  whom  has  brought  on  me  all  my  woes, 
has  fallen  away  from  me  ]'  They  replied  that 
it  was  even  so  ;  that  nothing  could  be  more 
true.  '  Well,  then,'  he  said,  falling  back  on  his 
bed,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  '  hence- 
forward let  all  go  on  as  it  may ;  I  no  longer 
care  for  myself  nor  for  the  world.'  "* 

The  fall  of  Henry  II.  was  a  great  blow  to 
the  power  of  England.  She  recovered,  though 
not  wholly,  under  Richard  ;  but  only  to  sink 
the  lower  under  John.  The  papal  see  took 
advantage  of  the  reverses  of  her  monarchs,  to 
compel  two  distinct  recognitions  of  its  sove- 

have  said  so,  and  in  so  saying  I  have  only  spoken  the  truth.' 
— '  And  1,'  said  the  king,  '  think  that  you  have  lost  your 
wits.' — 'Yes,  my  lord,'  replied  Bertrand,  seriously,  'I  lost 
them  the  day  that  the  valiant  young  king,  your  son, 
<Iied :  on  that  day  I  lost  wits,  intellect,  and  consciousness.' 
—  At  the  name  of  his  son,  the  mention  of  which  came  quite 
unexpectedly  upon  him,  the  king  of  England  burst  into 
tears  and  fainted.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was 
another  man  ;  his  plans  of  vengeance  were  forgotten,  and 
he  only  saw  in  his  prisoner  the  old  friend  of  the  son  whose 
loss  he  mourned.  Instead  of  hitter  reproaches,  and  of  the 
decree  of  death  or  of  confiscation  which  Bertrand  appre- 
hended, 'Sire  Bertrand,  Sire  Bertrand,'  said  the  king,  'well 
may  you  have  lost  your  wits  about  my  son,  for  he  loved  you 
bolter  than  aught  else  living,  and,  for  his  sake,  I  give  you 
your  life,  your  lands,  j  our  castle.  I  offer  you  my  friendship 
and  my  favor,  and  grant  you  five  hundred  marks  of  silver  as 
compensation  for  the  harm  you  have  sustained.'"  Thierry, 
t  iii.  p.  35(3. 
*  Id  t.  ill.  p.  38). 


reignty  ;  for  John,  as  well  as  Henry,  avowed 
himself  unreservedly  the  vassal  and  the  tribu- 
tary of  the  pope. 

Though  the  temporal  power  of  the  holy  see 
increased,  can  the  same  be  predicated  of  i*« 
spiritual  ?  Did  it  not  experience  some  ftillinj? 
off  in  the  popular  respect  ?  A  high  idea  of 
the  ability  of  the  popes  must  assuredly  have 
been  inspired  by  that  wily  and  patient  diploma- 
cy of  theirs,  which  could  at  will  amuse,  ad- 
journ, clutch  its  opportunity,  and  with  a  "  hey, 
presto,"  conjure  away  a  kingdom  ;  but  all  this 
told  ill  for  their  sanctity.  Alexander  III.  had 
defended  Italy  against  Germany,  and  had  with 
great  skill  defended  himself  against  the  empe- 
ror and  the  antipope  ;  but,  during  this  time, 
who  had  fought  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church  1 
Who  had  suffered  and  spoken  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity  1  A  priest !  at  times  deserted,  at 
times  betrayed  by  the  pope.  In  exchange  foi 
the  blood  of  a  martyr,  the  pope  had  accepted 
the  homage  of  a  king  ;  and,  now,  this  martyr 
has  become  the  great  saint  of  the  West :  nay, 
Rome  had  been  obliged  to  do  him  homage,  and 
to  proclaim  him  saint,  herself.  In  Gregory 
the  Seventh's  time,  sanctity  had  resided  in  the 
pope  ;  and  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple had  found  its  echo  in  the  hierarchy.  Sub- 
sequently, mankind,  emancipated  as  regards  the 
external  world  by  the  crusade — of  which  the 
popes  were  not  the  leaders — and  by  the  first 
movement  of  the  communes — at  which  the 
popes  had  struck  in  the  person  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia — had  been  aroused  in  its  innermost 
soul,  by  the  voice  of  Abelard  ;  and,  to  carry 
on  its  religious  emancipation,  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury had  just  taught  it  to  seek  elsewhere 
than  at  Rome  for  sacerdotal  heroism  and  zeal 
for  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 

In  reality  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  and  the 
abasement  of  Henry  did  not  advantage  the  pope, 
but  the  king  of  France.  It  was  he  who  had 
given  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  saint,  and  his 
desertion  of  him  had  only  been  momentary. 
Thomas,  when  he  quitted  France  to  meet  mar- 
tyrdom, had  sent  him  a  farewell  message  in 
which  he  had  declared  him  to  be  his  sole  pro- 
tector. The  French  king  had  been  the  first 
to  denounce  at  Rome  the  archbishop's  murder, 
and  in  consequence  of  it,  had  immediately  at- 
tacked the  king  of  England  ;  and  though  this 
line  of  conduct  was  to  his  interest,  yet  the 
people  looked  up  to  him  for  it.  The  pope  him- 
self, when  expelled  by  the  emperor  from  Italy, 
had  chosen  France  for  his  place  of  refuge  ; 
and  thus,  though  he  had  more  than  once  inter- 
posed to  protect  England  when  threatened  by 
France,  yet  it  was  with  the  latter  country  thai 
he  maintained  the  most  intimate  and  most  un- 
interrupted relations.  In  fact,  the  only  prince 
on  whom  the  Church  could  rely  was  the  king 
of  France,  the  enemy  alike  of  the  English- 
man and  of  the  German.  "  Thy  kingdom," 
wrote  Innocent  III.  to  Philip- Augustus,  "  is  M 
blended  with  the  Church,  that  the  one  cannot 
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suffer  without  the  other's  suffering  also."  Even 
when  the  Church  chastised  the  king,  she  pre- 
served a  maternal  affection  for  him.  When 
Philippe  I.  and  the  whole  kingdom  were  lying 
under  interdict  on  account  of  that  monarch's 
abduction  of  Bertrade,  all  the  bishops  of  the 
North  sided  with  him,  and  pope  Pascal  II.  him- 
self did  not  scruple  to  visit  him.* 

On  all  occasions,  great  or  small,  the  bishops 
armed  their  feudatories  for  his  service.  Even 
within  the  states  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Louis  VII.  was  supported  by  the  militia  of  nine 
dioceses  on  the  alarm  of  invasion  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa.f  In  like  manner  they  had  risen 
in  aid  of  Louis  VI.  on  the  approach  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.,|  and  in  like  manner  they 
ranged  themselves  under  Philip-Augustus  at 
Bouvines.  How  could  the  clergy  have  done 
otherwise  than  defend  kings  brought  up  by 
themselves,  and  receiving  from  them  a  strictly 
clerical  education!  Philippe  I.,  who  was 
crowned  when  but  seven  years  old,  was  able 
to  read  the  oath  to  which  he  was  to  subscribe. § 
Louis  VI.  was  brought  up  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denys,  and  Louis  VII.  in  the  cloisters  of  Notre- 
Dame.||  Three  of  the  latter's  brothers  were 
monks.  No  one  regarded  with  more  respect 
and  terror  the  Church's  privileges  than  him- 
self, ^f  He  revered  the  priests,  and  gave  the 
precedency  to  the  lowliest  son  of  the  Church. 
The  protector  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  he 
risked  a  dangerous  voyage  to  England  to  visit 
the  saint's  tomb** — yet  was  not  the  king  of 
France  himself  a  saint  1  Philippe  I.,  Louis  le 
Gros,  and  Louis  VII.,  touched  for  the  king's 
evil,  and  could  not  answer  the  demands  on 
their  time  made  by  the  confiding  people  on  this 
account.  The  king  of  England  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  claiming  the  gift  of  working 

miracles. ft 

Thus  did  this  good  king  of  France  wax  great, 
both  God-ward  and  world-ward.  The  vassal 
of  St.  Denys,  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  the 
Vexin,  he  hoisted  the  banner  of  the  abbey,  the 

*  See  above,  p.  220. 

t  Radevic.  Frising.  ad  ann.  1157. 

£  Suger,  Vita  Liid.  Grossi,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  51. 

§  Coronatio  Phil.  I.,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xi.  32.  Ipse  legit, 
dum  adhuc  septennis  esset.  The  oath  began,  "  I  will  de- 
fend, as  a  king  in  his  kingdom  ought,  every  bishop,  and  the 
church  intrusted  to  him,"  &c. 

||  Suger,  Vita  Lud.  Grossi,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  14.— Frag, 
de  Lud.  vii.  ibid.  90. 

IT  On  his  return  from  a  journey,  (A.  ».  1154,)  he  is  sur- 
prised by  night-fall  at  Creteil.  Stopping  there,  he  quar- 
ters himself  on  the  inhabitants,  who  were  serfs  of  the 
church  of  Paris.  As  soon  as  the  canons  hear  of  it, 
they  discontinue  divine  service  until  the  monarch  indem- 
nifies their  born  serfs,  for  the  charges  to  which  he  has 
put  them.  Louis,  says  Stephen  of  Paris,  gave  the  indem- 
nification sought ;  and  the  deed  to  this  effect  was  engraved 
on  a  staff,  (verge.)  which  the  church  of  Paris  long  pre- 
served in  token  of  its  liberties.  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
v.  522. 

**  Chronic.  Normanniae,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  789.  Trans- 
fretavit  in  Angliam,  pergens  ad  S.  Thomam  Cantuariensem 
— Roger  de  Hoveden  observes,  that  it  was  the  first  time  a 
king  of  France  had  been  seen  in  England. 

tf  Gcibert,  No7i».  1.  i.  c.  i.  The  kings  of  England 
did  not  arrogate  this  gift,  until  they  had  assumed  the  title 
and  arms  of  kings  of  France.  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
r.  519. 


oriflamme,  in  his  van.*  He  charged  his  arms 
with  the  mystic  fleur-de-lis — the  emblem,  ir 
the  ideas  of  the  middle  age,  of  the  purity  ol 
his  faith.  As  protector  of  churches,  he  claimed 
their  revenues  when  a  see  was  vacant,  and, 
under  pretext  of  making-  a  crusade,  attempted 
to  raise  some  contribution*  from  the  clergy. f 

Philip-Augustus  did  not  degenerate  from  his 
sire.  Saving  his  two  divorces  and  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  no  monarch  was  more  after 
the  priests'  own  hearts.  Notwithstanding  the 
acquisitions  made  by  the  crown  of  France,  he 
was  a  cautious  prince,  rather  pacific  than  war- 
like. The  Philippide  of  Guillaume-le-Breton, 
a  classical  imitation  of  the  ^Eneid  by  one  of 
this  king's  chaplains,  has  given  rise  to  miscon- 
ceptions of  his  real  character  ;  and  writers  of 
romance  have  done  their  best  to  exalt  him  into 
a  hero  of  chivalry.  But,  in  fact,  the  great  suc- 
cesses of  his  reign,  and  even  the  victory  of 
Bouvines  itself,  were  the  fruits  of  his  policy, 
and  of  his  protection  of  the  Church. 

He  was  surnamed  Augustus  from  his  being 
born  in  the  month  of  August.  Our  earliest 
glimpse  of  him  shows  him  at  fourteen  years  of 
age  fallen  sick  through  fright  at  having  lost  his 
way  and  passed  a  whole  night  in  a  forest. J 
The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  eminently  popu- 
lar, and  agreeable  to  the  Church — being  the 
expulsion  and  spoliation  of  the  Jews,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  advice  of  a  hermit,  of  great 
repute  at  the  time,  who  resided  near  Paris. § 
According  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  this  act 
was  a  profession  of  piety,  and  full  of  encour- 
agement to  Christians.  The  Jews'  debtors, 
confined  in  prison,  did  not  fail  to  applaud  it.|| 

Blasphemers  and  heretics  were  delivered 
without  pity  to  the  Church,  and  religiously 
burnt. ^f  Philip  hunted  down  the  mercenary 
soldiers  who  had  been  scattered  over  the 
South  by  the  English  kings,  and  had  taken  to 
plunder  on  their  own  account,  encouraging  the 
popular  association  formed  against  them  of  the 
Capuchons.**  He  directed  his  efforts  against 

*  See  the  diploma  of  Louis  the  Fat,  in  the  twelfth  vol 
ume  of  the  Scr.  R.  Fr.,  and  the  note  of  the  editors  thereon. 

t  Fragm.  Histor.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xii.  95. 

j  Chronica  Reg.  Franc,  ibid.  214 Remansit  in 

silva  sine  societate  Philippus;  undo  stupefactus  concepit 
timorcm,  et  tandem  per  carbonarium  fuit  reductus  compen- 
dium; etex  hoc  timore  sibi  contigit  infirmitas,  qua;  distulit 
coronationem. 

$  Ibid.  ..."  He  had  them  all  spoiled  in  one  day  .... 
those  who  refused  baptism  secreted  themselves."  They 
paid  15,000  marks,  by  way  of  ransom.  Rad.  de  Diceto,  ap. 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  xiii.  204.— Rigordus,  Vita  Phil.  Aug.  ap.  Scr.  R. 
Fr.  xvii.  Philip  annulled  all  debts  due  to  the  Jews,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fiftieth  which  he  claimed  for  himself. 
See,  also,  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  250. 

||  Shakspeare's  Shylock  is  no  vain  portraiture  of  the  hard 
character  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  hatred  borne  them. 

1T  Guillelmi  Britonis  Philippidos,  1.  i.  "  He  would  not 
permit  any  one  to  live,  throughout  his  kingdom,  who  con- 
travened the  laws  of  the  Church,  who  disagreed  with  but 
one  single  point  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  wlio  denied  the 
sac'aments." 

**  The  members  of  this  association  wero  bound  by  mi 
vow :  they  only  passed  their  word  to  labor  in  common  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  All  wore  a  co-.vl  of 
cloth,  and  suspended  a  small  image  of  the  Virgin  from  tlie'u 
neck.  In  1183,  they  surrounded  seven  thousand  rentiers  nl 
;otereauz,  among  whom  were  fifteen  hundred  women  of 
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eueh  of  the  barons  as  oppressed  the  Church, 
and  attacked  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  treat  the  prelates  of 
that  province  with  more  respect ;  and  he  de- 
fended the  church  of  Reims  against  similar  op- 
pression. He  wrote  to  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
requiring  him  to  respect  God's  holy  churches ; 
and,  in  short,  his  victory  at  Bouvines  was 
thought  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  clergy  of 
France — since  a  report  had  been  spread  that 
Otho  the  Fourth's  barons  sought  to  spoil  the 
Church  and  divide  its  possessions  among  them, 
as  did  his  allies,  king  John  and  the  heretics  of 
Languedoc. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.200.       INNOCENT  III. TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  POPE, 

THROUGH  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  FRENCH, 
OVER  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  EMPEROR 
OF  GERMANY,  OVER  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE,  AND 

OVER    THE    ALBIGEOIS. GREATNESS     OF     THE 

KING  OF  FRANCE. 

THE  world  wore  a  sombre  aspect  at  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  ancient  order  of 
things  was  in  peril :  the  new  had  not  begun. 
It  was  no  longer  the  material  struggle  between 
the  pope  and  emperor,  each  alternately  ex- 
pelling the  other  from  Rome,  as  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  VII.  :  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  evil  was  on  the  surface  ;  in  the 
year  1200,  it  lay  at  the  heart.  Christianity 
labored  under  a  deep  and  dreadful  ill.  How 
would  it  have  rejoiced  to  return  to  the  quarrel 
of  the  right  of  investiture,  and  to  have  to  fight 
only  for  the  straight  staff,  or  the  crook !  In 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  Church  was 
identified  with  the  progress  of  freedom  ;  and, 
up  to  the  days  of  Alexander  III.,  the  head  of 
the  Lombard  league,  she  had  pursued  the  same 
career.  But  Alexander  had  shrunk  from  sup- 
porting Thomas  Becket.  He  had  defended  the 
liberties  of  Italy,  and  betrayed  those  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  was  the  Church  about  to  isolate 
herself  from  the  great  movement  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  guiding  it,  and  leading  it  the  way, 
as  she  had  hitherto  done,  she  strove  to  stay 
this  movement,  to  arrest  the  flight  of  time,  to 
stop  the  earth  which  turned  under  her  and  bore 
her  along  with  it — to  strike  movement  motion- 
less. Success  seemed  to  crown  Innocent  III.  ; 
but  Boniface  VIII.  perished  in  the  endeavor. 

loose  life.  "  The  cotcriau,"  says  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Denys, 
(ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvii.  354.)  "  burnt  the  monasteries  and 
churches,  and  dragged  after  them  the  priests  and  religious 
men,  calling  them,  mockingly,  cantadors,  (chanters;)  and 
when  they  heat  and  tormented  them  they  would  say,  Can- 
ttidors,  cantets!  (Chanters,  chant!)"  See,  also,  Rigordus, 
ibid.  11,  12. — Their  women  made  coifs  out  of  the  commu- 
nion cloths,  and  dashed  the  communion  cups  to  pieces  with 
stones.  Guill.  de  Nang.  ad  ann.  1183.  See,  also,  D.  Vais- 
eettc,  Hist.  Gener.  du  lADgnedoc,  t.  iii.  unn.  1183. 
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Solemn  moment,  and  infinitely  sad.  Thr 
hopes  raised  by  the  crusade  had  failed  the 
world.  Authority  no  longer  seemed  above  at- 
tack :  she  had  promised,  and  had  deceived. 
Liberty  began  to  dawn,  but  under  twenty  fan- 
tastic and  repulsive  aspects — confused,  convul- 
sive, multiibrm,  and  deformed.  Human  will 
brought  forth  daily,  and  started  back  shocked 
at  her  progeny.  It  was  as  in  the  days  of  the 
great  week  of  the  creation — those  days  of  ages  : 
nature  in  her  throes  produced  strange,  gigantic, 
ephemeral,  monstrous  abortions,  whose  remains 
breathe  horror. 

One  ray  of  light  pierced  through  this  myste- 
rious chaos  of  the  twelfth  century,  (the  work 
of  the  uneasy  and  trembling  Church,)  a  belief, 
of  soaring  audacity,  in  the  moral  power  and 
grandeur  of  man.  The  bold  doctrine  of  the 
Pelagians — Christ  received  no  more  than  I,  1 
can  make  myself  God  through  virtue — was  re- 
vived in  the  twelfth  century,  in  barbaric  and 
mystic  guise.  Man  asserts  that  the  end  is 
come,  that  himself  is  that  end.  He  believes  in 
himself,  and  feels  himself  divine.  Messiahs 
arise  on  every  side.  And  it  is  not  in  Christen- 
dom alone,  but  even  within  the  range  of  Ma- 
hometanism,  the  enemy  of  the  incarnation, 
that  man  esteems  himself  divine  and  worships 
himself.  The  Fatimites  of  Egypt  had  already 
set  the  example.  The  chief  of  the  Assassins 
also  declares  that  he  is  the  imaum  who  has 
been  so  long  expected — the  incarnate  spirit  of 
Ali ;  and  the  mehedi  of  the  Almohades  of  Af- 
rica and  of  Spain  is  recognised  as  divine  by  his 
followers.  In  Europe,  a  messiah  appears  in 
Antwerp,  and  is  followed  by  the  entire  popu- 
lace.* Another,  starting  up  in  Brittany,  seems 
to  have  revived  the  ancient  Irish  gnosticism  f 
Amaury  de  Chartres,  and  his  disciple,  David 
of  Dinan,  a  Breton,  teach  that  every  Christian 
is  essentially  a  member  of  Christ,!  or'  m  other 

*  He  preached  the  inefficRcy  of  the  sacraments,  of  the 
mass,  and  of  a  priestly  order,  together  with  community  of 
women,  &c.  He  went  from  place  to  place  attired  in  gar- 
ments richly  embroidered  with  gold,  his  long  hair  confined 
by  fillets,  and  followed  by  three  thousand  disciples  whom 
he  feasted  sumptuously.  Buheus,  Historia  Universit.  Pari- 
siensis,  ii.  98. — "  He  spread  his  errors  by  the  mouth  of  ma- 
trons and  poor  women,  ....  he  declaimed,  attended  like  a 
king,  by  guards  bearing  sword  and  banner."  Epistol.  Tra- 
jectens.  Eccles.  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  Second  Part,  p.  479. 

t  He  was  called  Eon  de  PEtoile.  The  name  Eon  (son) 
suggests  the  idea  of  gnosticism. — He  was  a  gentleman  of 
Loudeac,  and  when  a  hermit  in  the  forest  of  Broceliande, 
was  exhorted  by  Merlin  to  pay  attention  to  the  first  words 
from  the  gospel  which  he  should  hear  at  mass.  He  con- 
ceived that  he  was  marked  out  by  the  words,  "  Per  Eum 
qui  venturus  est  judicare,"  etc.,  (by  Him,  who  is  about  to 
come,  to  judge,  &c.,)  and  thenceforward  proclaimed  him 
self  the  Son  of  God.  He  got  together  a  number  of  disciples 
whom  he  called  Wisdom,  Judgment,  Science,  &c. — "  Eudo 
by  birth  a  Briton,  surnamed  of  the  Star,  illiterate  and  an 

idiot  ....  in  French,  called  Eon powerful  by  the 

snares  of  the  devil  to  allure  the  minds  of  the  simple  .... 
.  .  a  great  troubler  of  churches  and  monasteries."  Guill 
XeubriR.  I.  1.  See,  also,  Otho  of  Freysingen,  c.  54,  55; 
Robert  du  Mont;  Guibert  de  Nogent;  Buda>us,  ii.  241; 
D.  Morice,  p.  100;  Roujoux,  Hist,  des  Dues  de  Bretagne, 
t.  ii. 

J  Rigord.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvii.  375 Quod  quilibe* 

Christianus  teneatur  credere  se  esse  membrum  Christ!. — 
Concil.  Paris,  ibid.  Omnia  unuin,  quia  quidquid  est,  es: 
Deus,  Deus  vlsibilibus  iiidutus  instrurnentis.  Filius  inca* 
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words,  that  God  is  perpetually  incarnate  in 
the  human  race.  The  Son  has  reigned  long 
enough,  they  say ;  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come.  In  some  degree,  this  is  Les- 
sing's  notion  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
man. 

The  audacity  of  these  teachers,  who  are 
mostly  professors  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
(chartered  by  Philip-Augustus  in  the  year  1200,) 
exceeds  all  bounds.  Abelard  was  thought  to 
be  for  ever  crushed  ;  but  he  lives  again,  and 
speaks  in  the  person  of  his  disciple,  Peter  the 
Lombard,  who,  from  his  chair  at  Paris,  exer- 
cises despotic  sway  over  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Europe  :  his  works  had  nearly  five  hundred 
commentators.  This  spirit  of  innovation  ac- 
cepts of  two  auxiliaries.  Jurisprudence  grows 
up  by  the  side  of  theology,  which  it  disturbs  ; 
and  the  popes,  by  forbidding  priests  to  profess 
it,  open  and  confine  the  chairs  of  law  to  lay- 
men. From  Constantinople  come  the  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle,  while  his  commentators, 
brought  from  Spain,  are  about  to  be  translated 
from  the  Arabic  by  order  of  the  kings  of  Cas- 
tile, and  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  house  of 
Suabia,  (Frederick  II.  and  Manfred.)  This  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  invasion  of 
Christian  philosophy  by  Greece  and  the  East. 
Aristotle  ranks  almost  equally  with  Jesus 
Christ.*  At  first  prohibited,  and  then  toler- 
ated by  the  popes,  he  reigns  openly  and  aloud 
in  every  professorial  chair ;  his  power,  how- 
ever, being  secretly  divided  with  Arab  and 
with  Jew,  with  the  pantheism  of  Averroes 
and  the  subtleties  of  the  Cabala.  Logic  claims 
possession  of  all  subjects,  and  opens  up  every 
bold  speculation.  Simon  of  Tournai  teaches 
how  to  prove  black  or  white,  at  will.  One  day 
that  he  had  delighted  and  transported  the  school 
of  Paris  by  his  felicitous  arguments  in  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  little  Jesus,  little  Jesus,  how  I 
have  exalted  thy  law !  If  I  chose,  I  could  still 
more  easily  humble  it  to  the  dust."f 

Such  were  the  pride  and  intoxication  of  the 
/  on  its  first  awaking.  It  attacks  the  Not-I 
under  three  forms,  by  philosophy,  republican- 
ism, and  the  spirit  of  industry.  It  breaks  au- 
thority to  pieces,  and  subdues  nature.  The 
school  of  Paris  springs  up  between  the  young 
commons  of  Flanders  and  the  old  municipali- 
ties of  the  South — 'tis  logic  between  industry 
and  commerce. 

However,  an  immense  religious  movement 
fired  the  popular  mind,  bursting  forth  in  two 


natus,  i.  e.  visibili  forms  subjectus.  Filius  usque  nunc 
operatus  est,  sed  Spiritus  Sanctus  ex  hoc  nunc  usque  ad 
mundi  consummatjonem  inchoat  operari. 

*  Averrogs,  a  p.  Gieseler,  Second  Part,  p.  378.  "  Aristotle 
is  the  type,  formed  by  nature  to  show  the  perfection  to 
which  man  may  come." — Cornelius  Agrippa  said  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  "  Aristotle  was  the  forerunner  of  Christ 
m  natural  things,  as  John  the  Baptist  was  ....  in  things 
of  grace."  Ibid. 

\  Matth.  Paris,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvii.  681.  God  punished 
him :  he  became  so  idiotlcal  that  his  sou  could  scarcely 
bring  him  to  remember  his  Paternoster. 


points  at  one  and  the  same  moment — the  ration 
alism  of  the  Vaudois  in  the  Alps,  and  German 
mysticism  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 

And,  in  truth,  the  Rhine  is  a  sacred  stream, 
the  seat  cf  legend  and  of  marvel.  I  do  not 
allude  only  to  its  heroic  course  between  Mentz 
and  Cologne,  where  it  bursts  its  way  through 
basalt  and  granite.  Southward  and  northward 
of  this,  its  feudal  career,  as  it  approaches  the 
holy  cities,  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Strasbourg,  it 
puts  on  milder  features,  becomes  less  stately 
and  more  popular,  its  banks  trend  off  gently 
into  lovely  plains,  and  it  steals  in  silent  current 
beneath  the  veering  bark,  and  the  sweeping  net 
of  the  fisher.  But  all  that  belongs  to  it  is 
poetry  ;  though  a  poetry  not  easy  to  define. 
'Tis  now  the  "ague  impression  of  vastness, 
calm,  and  sweet:.ess  ;  now,  a  mother's  voice 
recalling  one's  elemental  nature,  and,  like  the 
spirit  of  the  ballad,  making  one  thirst  to  plunge 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cooling  lymph ;  now,  per- 
chance, the  poetic  attraction  of  the  Virgin, 
whose  churches  deck  the  whole  course  of  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  her  own  city  of  Cologne — the 
city  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins.  Her  mar- 
vellous cathedral,  with  its  sparkling  rose-win- 
dows, and  aerial  balustrades,  whose  steps  soar 
to  the  sky — the  Virgin's  own  church  did  not 
exist  in  the  twelfth  century :  but  the  Virgin 
did.  Not  a  spot  on  the  Rhine  but  she  was 
there  present,  a  simple  German  woman — 
whether  beautiful  or  ugly,  I  know  not ;  but 
pure,  touching,  and  resigned.  For  proof,  I 
point  to  the  picture  of  the  Annunciation  at 
Cologne — where  the  angel  presents  the  Virgin, 
not  with  a  lovely  lily  as  in  the  Italian  paintings, 
but  a  book,  opened  at  a  passage  hard  to  bear — 
Christ's  passion  before  his  birth ;  before  the  con- 
ception, all  the  pangs  of  a  mother's  heart.  The 
Virgin  has  had  her  passion,  too.  It  was  she, 
it  was  woman,  who  resuscitated  the  genius  of 
Germany.  Mysticism  awoke  through  the  be- 
guins  of  Germany  and  of  the  Low  Countries.* 
The  knights  and  the  noble  minnesingers  sang 
real  woman — the  charming  spouse  of  the  land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  so  celebrated  in  the  poetic 
contests  of  Wartbourg.  The  people  adored 
an  ideal  one :  mild  Germany  required  a  God- 
woman.  With  the  Germans,  the  symbol  of 
mystery  is  the  rose.  Simplicity  and  profundity 
mingle  in  this  dreamy  childhood  of  a  people  to 
whom  it  is  given  never  to  grow  old,  because 
living  in  the  infinite  and  the  eternal. 

This  mystic  genius,  apparently,  was  to  die 
away  as  it  descended  the  Scheldt  and  Rhine 
and  encountered  Flemish  sensuality  and  the 
industry  of  the  Low  Countries.  But,  here,  in- 
dustry had  herself  created  a  world  of  wretched 


*  Matth.  Paris,  ann.  1250,  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  Second  Part, 
f>.  339.  "  An  immense  number  of  chaste  women,  who  called 
themselves  Beguins,  arose  in  Germany,  so  that  there  wero 
a  thousand  or  more  in  Cologne  alone." — Beghin,  from  the 
Saxon  leggen,  in  Ulpliilas,  bedpan,  (in  German,  beten,)  "  to 
pray."  Mosheim,  de  Beghardis  et  Beguinabus,  p  98,  sqq. 
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men,  weaned  from  nature,  imprisoned  by  their 
daily  wants  in  the  shades  of  a  dark  factory,  la- 
norious,  poor,  meritorious,  and  disinherited. 
Deprived  of  that  cheering  light  of  day  and 
share  in  the  sun's  glad  beams  which  God,  of 
his  goodness,  seems  lo  promise  to  all  his  chil- 
dren, they  learned  by  hearsay  the  charms  of  the 
verdure  of  the  country,  of  the  song  of  birds, 
and  of  the  perfume  of  the  flowers :  a  race  of 
captives,  the  monks  of  industry,  unmarried 
through  poverty,  or  else  married  to  their  mise- 
ry, and  suffering  in  the  sufferings  of  their  chil- 
dren. Greatly  did  these  poor  weavers  stand 
in  need  of  God  ;  and,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
God  visited  them,  illumined  their  sombre  dwell- 
ings, and,  at  least,  cradled  them  to  rest  with 
apparitions  and  dreams.  Solitary  and  almost 
savage  in  the  midst  of  the  most  populous  cities 
in  the  world,  they  embraced  God,  as  their  only 
good,  with  all  their  soul.  By  degrees,  the 
God  of  cathedrals,  the  rich  God  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  priests,  became  a  stranger  to  them.  Let 
who  would  try  to  rob  them  of  their  faith,  they 
died  at  the  stake  for  it,  full  of  hope,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  future  in  anticipation.  At  times,  also, 
pushed  to  extremity,  they  would  emerge  from 
their  cellars  to  unaccustomed  light,  fierce  to 
look  upon  with  their  large  and  hard  blue  eye, 
so  common  in  Belgium,  and  badly  armed  with 
their  tools,  but  formidable  from  their  blind 
recklessness  and  numbers.  At  Ghent,  the 
weavers  occupied  twenty-seven  carrefours, 
and  constituted  one  of  the  three  civic  bodies.* 
Tn  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
weavers  in  and  around  Ypres  amounted  to 
above  two  hundred  thousand  souls. f 

Rarely  did  the  spark  of  fanaticism  fall  in 
vain  on  these  large  multitudes.  The  other 
trades  would  take  part  with  them  ;  less  numer- 
ous, indeed,  but  burly  men,  better  fed,  ruddy, 
robust,  and  bold,  rough  and  rude,  who  had  faith 
in  the  bigness  of  their  arms  and  weight  of  their 
hands,  smiths,  who,  in  a  revolt,  hammered  on 
the  cuirass  of  the  knights  as  on  their  own  an- 
vils, fullers,  bakers,  who  kneaded  revolt  as  they 
did  their  loaves, — butchers,  who  had  no  scruple 
in  practising  their  calling  on  men.  In  the  mud 
and  smoke,  in  the  dense  crowd,  and  in  the  sad- 
dening and  confused  hum  of  these  huge  cities, 
there  is,  and  we  have  felt  it,  a  something  that 
mounts  to  the  head — the  gloomy  poetry  of  re- 
bellious desires.  The  men  of  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Ypres  armed,  and  trained  to  fall  at  once 
into  regimental  order,  mustered  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  bell  under  the  banner  of  the  Bur- 
gomaster :  wherefore  they  did  not  always 
know  ;  but  they  only  fought  the  better  for  their 
ignorance — the  disturbance  was  occasioned 
either  by  the  count  or  the  bishop,  or  by  their 
own  people.  These  Flemings  were  not  too 
partial  to  the  priests  ;  and  had  stipulated,  in 
1193,  in  the  privileges  of  Ghent,  for  the  power 

*  Oudegherst.  Chroniques  de  Flandre,  fol.  005. 
t  See  p.  172,  and  the  fourth  note,  p.  178. 


of  unbeneficing   their   cures   and  chaplains  at 
pleasure.* 

Far  other  were  the  feelings  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  where  a  different  principle  brought 
about  a  similar  revolution.  From  an  earlier 
period,  the  mountaineers  of  Piedmont  and  of 
Dauphiny,  a  reasoning  race,  of  temperament 
cooled  down  by  the  wind  of  their  glacieis,  had 
rejected  symbols,  images,  crosses,  mysteries — 
all  the  poetry  of  Christianity.  They  neither 
indulged  in  the  pantheism  of  Germany,  nor  the 
illuminism  of  the  Low  Countries ;  theirs  waa 
pure  good  sense,  dry,  prosaic  reasoning,  and  a 
critical  turn  of  mind,  under  a  rude  and  popular 
form.  As  early  as  Charlemagne,  Claude  of 
Turin  had  begun  this  reform  on  the  Italian 
versant  of  the  Alps  ;  and  it  was  resumed,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  on  the  French  versant,  by 
Pierre  de  Bruys,  who  came  from  Gap  or  Em- 
brunt — tne  district  which  supplies  our  South- 
eastern provinces  with  schoolmasters.  He 
came  down  from  his  mountain  home  to  the 
South,  crossed  the  Rh&ne,  preaching  eve^- 
where  to  the  people  with  immense  success, 
(Henri,  his  disciple,  had  still  more,)  penetrated 
as  far  north  as  Maine,  followed  in  all  places  by 
the  multitude,  unheeding  the  clergy,  breaking 
the  crosses  in  pieces,  and  teaching  that  worship 
consisted  in  the  outpouring  of  the  heart.  These 
sectaries,  repressed  for  a  time,  reappear  at 
Lyons,  headed  by  the  merchant  Vaud  or  Wal- 
dus  ;  and,  in  Italy,  under  the  teaching  of  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia.  No  heresy,  says  a  Domini- 
can, is  more  dangerous  than  theirs,  because 
none  strikes  deeper  root.\  He  is  in  the  right ; 
for  thejr  doctrine  is  the  protest  of  reason  against 
authority,  of  prose  against  poetry.  The  Wal- 
denses announced  their  design  to  be  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Church  to  apostolic  purity  and 
poverty — they  were  called  the  poor  of  Lyons. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  the  church  of  Ly- 
ons had  always  piqued  herself  on  her  fidelity 
to  the  traditions  of  primitive  Christianity.  The 
Waldenses  were  simple  enough  to  seek  license 
to  preach  from  the  pope  ;§  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  asking  his  leave  for  them  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Church.  Repulsed,  pur- 
sued, and  proscribed,  they,  nevertheless,  held 
out  in  the  mountains  and  cold  valleys  of  the 
Alps — the  cradle  of  their  belief — until  the  mas- 
sacres of  Merindol  and  of  Cabrieres,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First,  and  the  birth  of 
Zuinglianism  and  Calvinism,  whose  followers 
styled  them  their  precursors,  and  endeavored 
to  make  out  by  them  a  claim  for  their  recent 

*  And,  as  well,  that  no  burgess  of  Ghent  was  to  be  cited 
out  of  the  town,  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Oudegherst, 
fo!.  149. 

t  Petri  \Jtfnerabilis  Epist.  ad  Arelat.,  Ebredun  .  Piens., 
Wapic.,  episcopos,  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  P.  2a,  p.  481.  See,  too, 
above,  p.  168. 

t  Reinerus  contra  Waldenses,  c.  4,  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  P.  2«, 
p.  507.  Inter  omnes  sectas  quae  sum  vel  t'uerunt  .  est 

din  turn!  or. 

$  Steph.  de  Bnrbone,  ibid.  p.  510.  Hi  multa  petebant  Ii 
stantia,  pradicationis  auctoritatein  sibi  confirmari.  Bo 
also,  Chronic.  Usperg.  ibid.  p.  511. 
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church  to  the  apostolical  succession,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  claim  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
how,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

The  characteristics,  then,  of  reform  in  the 
twelfth  century,  were  rationalism  in  the  Alps 
and  along  the  Rh6ne,  and  mysticism  along  the 
Rhine.  In  Flanders,  they  were  mixed  ;  and 
still  more  so  in  Languedoc. 

This  country  of  Languedoc  was  a  receptacle 
for  all  races,  and  was  a  positive  Babel.  Lying 
at  the  angle  of  the  high  road  between  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  it  exhibited  a  fusion  of  Iberian, 
Gallic,  Roman,  Saracen,  and  Gothic  blood. 
These  different  elements  clashed  rudely  with 
eat-h  other,  and  Languedoc  was  fated  to  be  the 
grand  arena  of  the  contest  between  creeds  and 
races.  What  creeds  ]  I  may  say,  all.  Their 
opponents  themselves  could  not  distinguish  the 
differences  between  them,  and  could  find  no 
other  way  of  designating  them  than  by  the 
name  of  a  town — Albi  (hence  Albigeois,  Albi- 
genses.)* 

The  Semitic  element — the  Jewish  and  Arab 
— wis  prominent  in  Languedoc.  Narbonne 
had  long  been  the  capital  of  the  Saracens  in 
Fra'ice,  and  Jews  abounded  there.  Ill-treated, 
but  still  allowed  on  sufferance,  they  flourished 
at  Carcassonne,  Montpellier,  and  Nimes ;  in 
which  towns  their  rabbins  opened  public 
schools.  They  formed  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Christians  and  Mahometans,  between 
France  and  Spain ;  and  the  sciences  applica- 
ble to  our  material  wants,  as  medicine  and 
geometry,  were  studies  common  to  the  profes- 
sors of  the  three  modes  of  faith.  Montpellier 

*  (According  to  the  Histoire  Generale  de  Languedoc,  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  the  term  is  more  accurately  derived 
from  Albigesium,  the  general  denomination  of  Narbonnese 
Gaul  in  this  century.  "  Peter  Waldus,  or  Waldensis,  a 
native  of  Lyons,"  says  Dean  Waddington,  (History  of  the 
Church,  p.  353,  4,)  "  was  a  layman  and  a  merchant ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  avocations  of  a  secular  life,  he  had 
studied  the  real  character  of  his  church  with  attention,  fol- 
lowed by  shame.  Stung  by  the  spectacle  of  so  much  im- 
purity, he  abandoned  his  profession,  distributed  his  wealth 
among  the  poor,  and  formed  an  association  for  the  diffusion 
of  scriptural  truth.  He  commenced  his  ministry  about  the 
year  1180.  Having  previously  caused  several  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  he  ex- 
pounded them  with  great  effect  to  an  attentive  body  of 
disciples,  both  in  France  and  Lombardy.  In  the  course  of 
his  exertions  he  probably  visited  the  valleys  of  Piedmont ; 
and  there  he  fo  ind  a  people  of  congenial  spirits.  They 
were  called  Vai  dois  or  Waldenses,  (Men  of  the  Valleys ;) 
and  as  the  preaching  of  Peter  may  probably  have  confirmed 
their  opinions,  and  cemented  their  discipline,  he  acquired 
and  deserved  his  surname  by  his  residence  among  them. 
At  the  same  time,  their  connection  with  Peter  and  his  real 
Lyonnese  disciples,  established  a  notion  of  their  identity ; 
and  the  Vaudois,  in  return  for  the  title  which  they  had 
bestowed,  received  the  reciprocal  appellation  of  Leonists : 
such,  at  least,  appears  the  most  probable  among  many  vary- 
ing accounts."— Ibid.  p.  355.  "The  persecution  of  Peter 
Waldensis,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  followers,  occasioned, 
as  in  so  many  similar  instances,  the  dissemination  of  the 
opinions ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  partial  sufferings 
which  were  inflicted  in  Picardy  by  Philippe-Auguste,  they 
were  a  numerous  and  flourishing  sect  at  the  conclusion  of 
The  twelfth  century.  They  were  often  confounded  in  name 
with  the  Vaudois,  in  crime  and  calamity  with  the  Catha- 
rists  and  Petrobrussians,  and  other  adversaries  of  papacy. 
But  of  these  various  descriptions,  such  as  were  found  in 
France  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  were  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Albigeois  or  Albigenses.")— TRANS- 
LATOR. 


entertained  stricter  relations  with  Salerno  and 
Cordova  than  with  Rome  ;  but  an  active  com- 
merce brought  all  into  constant  intercourse,  the 
sea  rather  approximating  than  dividing  them. 
Since  the  crusades,  especially,  Upper  Langue- 
doc had  inclined,  as  it  were,  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  turned  towards  the  east — the  counts 
of  Toulouse,  were  counts  of  Tripoli.  The 
manners,  and  the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Holy  Land,  had  flowed  back  and 
inundated  our  southern  provinces.  The  beau- 
tiful coins  and  the  beautiful  stuffs*  of  Asia,  had 
done  much  to  reconcile  our  crusaders  with  the 
Mahometan  world.  The  merchants  of  Lan- 
guedoc were  ever  passing  over  into  Asia,  cross 
on  shoulder ;  but  it  was  to  visit  the  market  of 
Acre  rather  than  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  so  far  had  religious  antipathies  given 
way  to  mercantile  considerations,  that  the 
bishops  of  Maguelone  and  of  Montpellier  coined 
Saracen  money,  had  their  profit  on  the  minting, 
and  discounted,  without  scruple,  the  impress 
of  the  crescent. f 

Nobility,  one  would  think,  ought  to  have  held 
out  better  against  novelties  :  but,  far  different 
from  the  ignorant  and  pious  chivalry  of  the 
North,  who,  even  in  the  year  1200,  would  have 
been  ready  to  take  the  cross,  these  nobles  of 
the  South  were  men  of  understanding,  who 
could  form  a  shrewd  estimate,  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  of  what  their  nobility  was. 
There  were  few  of  them  who,  in  looking  over 
their  genealogical  tree,  could  not  find,  and  at 
no  long  date,  some  Saracen  or  Jewish  ances- 
tress— perhaps  a  grandmother.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  how  Eudes,  (Odo,)  the  ancient  duke 
of  Aquitaine,  Charles  MartePs  opponent,  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Saracen  emir.J 
In  the  Carlovingian  romances,  Christian  cava- 
liers marry  without  scruple  their  beautiful  liber- 
ator— ever  the  soldan's  daughter.  Sooth  to 
say,  in  this  land  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  stud- 
ded with  the  old  municipalities  of  the  empire, 
there  were  no  nobles,  strictly  speaking,  or, 
rather,  all  were  noble  ;  that  is,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  who  were  held  noble  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  country.  The  burgess,  like 

*  Richard  wore  at  Cyprus  a  silk  mantle,  embroidered 
with  crescents  of  silver. 

t  Epistola  Papa?  dementis  IV.,  Episcop.  Maglonensi,  ann. 
1266,  in  Thesaur.  Novo  Anecdot.  t.  ii.  p.  403:— "Truly, 
touching  the  coin  (de  moneta  Miliarensi)  which  you  are 
having  minted  in  your  diocese,  we  marvel  by  whose  advice 

thou  doest  this  thing For  what  Catholic  ought  to 

strike  coin  in  Mahomet's  name  ?  ....  If  you  object  cus- 
tom in  your  defence,  you  accuse  both  yourself  and  prede- 
cessors of  counterfeiting." — In  1208,  St.  Louis  writes  to  his 
brother,  Alphonso,  count  of  Toulouse,  reproaching  him 
with  allowing  money  to  be  struck  in  his  county  of  the  Ve- 
naissin,  with  a  Mahometan  inscription :  "  On  the  super- 
scription of  which  coin  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
perfidious  Mahomet,  and  he  is  there  called  the  Prophet  of 


(AC.  aes  inscript.  xxx.  <ao,;  inis  letter  snouia  De  umna  HI 
a  register  long  since  lost,  and  restored  to  the   Tresor  de» 
Charies  in  1748  :    however,  I  have  ascertained  that  thU 
register  is  no  longer  to  be  found  there. 
*  See  above,  p.  112. 
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the  knight,  had  his  house  fortified  and  crowned 
with  towers.*  He  joined  in  the  tournay,f  and 
often  threw  the  noble  from  his  saddle,  who 
would  only  laugh  at  it.  To  judge  by  their 
taunts  of  each  other  in  the  "poems  of  the  trou- 
badours, there  was  more  wit  than  dignity  in 
the  nobles  of  the  South.  They  coolly  bandy 
charges  to  and  fro,  for  which  the  knights  of 
the  North  would  have  cut  their  throats  a  hun- 
dred times  over — thus,  Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras 
and  the  marquis  Albert  de  Malespina  mutually 
accuse  one  another,  in  a  poetical  war,  of  trea- 
son, theft,  &c.J 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  these  nobles,  we 
must  read  the  remaining  poems  of  Bertrand  de 
Born,  the  Gascon,  that  sworn  enemy  of  peace, 
who  spent  his  life  in  fomenting  war,  and  cele- 
brating it  in  song.  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
son  of  Eleanor  of  Guyenne,  the  ebullient 
Richard,  the  surname  of  Oui  et  Non  :§  an  epi- 
thet which  would  have  suited  himself  and  all 
his  restless  fellow-spirits  of  the  South. 

Gay,  graceful,  immoral,  was  this  literature 
of  theirs  ;  its  only  beau-ideal,  love  ;  a  sensual 
love,  which  was  never  sublimated  into  a  long- 
ing for  eternal  beauty — a  barren  perfume,  an 
ephemeral  flower  reared  on  a  rock,  and  which 
vas  fading  when  the  heavy  hand  of  the  men  of 
3ie  North  was  stretched  forth  to  crush  it.  The 
rirst  signs  of  decay  had  long  appeared  ;  and  its 
poetry  had  turned  into  subtlety,  and  its  inspira- 
tion into  academical  dogmatism  by  the  period 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  The 
spirit  of  the  schoolmen  and  of  the  legists  had 
introduced  itself  into  the  celebrated  Courts  of 
Love,  from  the  moment  they  were  instituted  ; 
and  the  pleadings  in  them  were  tinged  with  the 
subtleties  of  Scotus  and  pedantry  of  Bartholus, 
while  the  forms  of  the  law-courts  were  vigor- 
ously followed  in  discussing  the  lightest  ques- 
tions of  gallantry.||  Nor  were  their  decisions 
the  less  immoral  that  they  were  pedantic.  Er- 
mengarde,  the  lovely  countess  of  Narbonne, 
(A.  D.  1143 — 1197,)  the  cynosure  of  poets  and 
of  kings,  decides  in  a  decree,  which  has  been 
religiously  preserved,  that  it  is  perfectly  allow- 

*  Aug.  Thierry,  Lettres  sur  1'Hist.  de  France. 

t  In  the  Proofs,  appended  to  the  llistoire  Generate  du 
Languedoc,  t.  iii.  p.  607,  is  an  attestation  made  by  many 
Damoisels,  (Domicelli,)  knights,  jurists,  &c.  "  That  it  is, 
nnd  has  long  been — so  long  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary — the  use  and  wont  in  the  seneschalship  of  Belle- 
cour  and  in  Provence,  for  the  burgesses  to  assume  the  mili- 
tary belt,  and  to  have  and  bear  military  ensigns,  and  to 
claim  military  privileges  without  license  or  authority  from 
the  prince." — Chron.  Langued<ic.  ap.  D.  Vaissete,  Preuves 
lie  I'HUt.  du  I-anguedoc.  "  Then  another  baron,  called 
Valats,  took  up  the  word,  and  said  to  the  count,  '  My  lord, 
thy  brother  gives  thee  good  advice,  (to  spare  the  Tonlou- 
sans,)  and  if  thou  wilt  list  to  me,  thou  wilt  do  as  he  tells 
and  shows  thee;  for,  my  lord,  thou  art  well  aware  that 
most  of  them  are  gentlemen,  and  for  honor  and  nobleness 
sake,  shouldst  not  do  as  thou  pnrposest.' " 

t  Raynouard,  Choix  de  Poesies  de  Troubadours,  t.  iv. 
p.  135. 

$  Oc  ct  JV-m,  id.  t.  v.  p.  77-97. 

H  Id.  t.  ii.  p.  122.  The  Court  of  Love  was  modelled  on 
the  law-courts  of  the  time.  One  of  these  courts  still  re- 
mained in  the  days  of  Charles  VI.,  with  its  apparatus  of 
auditors,  masters  of  requests,  counsellors,  deputy  attorneys- 
feneral,  &c.  &c.,  but  no  women  sat  iu  it. 


able  for  a  divorced  husband  to  become  his  wife's 
lover  when  she  is  married  to  another.  Eleanor 
of  Guyenne  determines  that  true  love  cannot 
exist  between  the  married  ;  and  allows  the  ta- 
king of  another  mistress,  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
prove  the  first.*  Similar  tribunals  had  been 
established  in  the  north  of  France  by  the  coi'ii- 
tess  of  Flanders,  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Anjou,  (about  A.  D.  1134,)  and  by  the  countcsi 
of  Champagne,  Eleanor's  daughter;  and,  pro- 
bably, those  countries  which  joined  in  the  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses,  had  been  but 
moderately  edified  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
dames  of  the  South. 

Still  more  serious  must  have  been  the  feel- 
ings with  which  the  men  of  the  North  regarded 
the  amorous  impieties  that  occur  in  the  poems 
of  the  troubadours.  "  God  alone,"  says  one 
of  them,  "  has  a  share  in  that  tender  heart  of 
hers — to  possess  which  he  would  hold  it  in  fee, 
could  God  be  a  vassal. "f 

A  word  as  to  the  political  position  of  the 
South  :  a  knowledge  of  which  will  throw  light 
on  its  revolution  in  religion. 

The  great  city  of  Toulouse — a  republic,  gov- 
erned by  a  count — was  its  central  point.  This 
count  added  to  his  possessions  daily.  As  early 
as  the  first  crusade,  he  was  the  richest  prince 
in  Christendom.  He  had  missed  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem,  but  had  got  Tripoli.  His  power, 
great  as  it  was,  had  much  to  struggle  with.  In 
the  north,  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  who  had  be- 
come kings  of  England,  and  in  the  south  the 
great  house  of  Barcelona,  mistress  of  Lower 
Provence  and  of  Arragon,  treated  him  as  a 
usurper,  notwithstanding  his  many  centuries  of 
possession.  These  two  families  of  Poitiers 
and  of  Barcelona  traced  up  to  St.  Gulielmus, 
preceptor  to  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Moors  ;  him,  whose  son,  Bernard, 
had  been  exiled  by  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
counts  of  Roussillon,  Cerdagne,  Conflant,  and 
Bezalu  claimed  kindred  descent,  and  were  all 
enemies  of  the  count  of  Toulouse.  He  was 
hardly  better  off  as  regarded  the  houses  of 
Beziers,  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and  Nimes.  In  the 
Pyrenees  were  a  race  of  poor,  brave,  and  sin- 
gularly enterprising  barons,  men  whose  services 
were  on  sale,  a  sort  of  condottieri,  for  whom 
fortune  had  great  things  in  store — these  were 
the  lords  of  Foix,  of  Albret,  and  of  Armagnac  ; 
and  the  latter  likewise  claimed  the  countship 
of  Toulouse,  and  often  at  sword's  point.  The 
part  which  these  Armagnacs  played  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  their  tragic, 
incestuous,  and  impious  history,  are  well  known. 
Rouergue  and  Armagnac,  which  lie  facing  each 
other  at  the  two  corners  of  Aquitaine,  consti- 
tute, together  with  Nimes,  the  energetic  and 
often  fiercely  cruel  party  of  the  South.  Ar- 
magnac, Comminges,  Beziers,  and  Toulouse, 
were  never  at  one,  except  when  war  on  the 


*  Id.  ibid.  p.  109. 

t  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Litt6ratures  du  Midi,  t.  i.  p.  10J 
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Rejection  of  tl.e  Old  Testament 
by  the  new  sects. 


Church  was  the  cry.  They  cared  little  for  in- 
terdicts. The  count  of  Comminges  lived,  in 
peace,  with  three  wives  at  once  ;  and  Raymond 
VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  kept  a  harem.  Even 
as  a  youth,  tne  latter  addicted  himself,  by  pre- 
ference, to  his  father's  concubines.  This 
French  Judaea,  as  Languedoc  has  been  called, 
did  not  remind  one  of  its  prototype  by  its  bitu- 
minous springs*  and  olive-trees  alone  :  it  had 
its  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  would 
give  it  its  Dead  Sea  as  well. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  eastern  doc- 
trines had  made  their  way  in  this  country. 
Every  belief  had  been  entertained  there  ;  but 
their  traces  have  been  lost  in  Manicheism,  the 
most  hateful  of  all  in  Christian  eyes.  Mani- 
cheism had  appeared  in  Spain,  early  in  the 
middle  age ;  and  introduced  into  Languedoc 
from  Bulgaria  and  Constantinople  ;f  it  easily 
gained  footing  there.  This  Persian  dualism 
seemed  to  our  southerns  to  explain  the  contra- 
diction alike  presented  by  the  material  world 
and  man.  A  heterogeneous  race,  they  wil- 
lingly accepted  a  heterogeneous  universe.  To- 
gether with  the  God  of  goodness,  they  required 
a  god  of  evil,  to  whom  they  could  ascribe  what- 
ever is  discordant  belween  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,J  and  to  which  God  they  imputed 
the  degradation  of  Christianity  and  the  abase- 
ment of  the  Church.  In  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  corruption,  they  recognised  the  hand 
of  a  maleficent  creator,  who  made  a  sport  of 
the  world.  To  the  good  God  they  referred  the 
spirit,  to  the  bad,  the  flesh ;  which  it  behooved 
to  immolate ;  and  in  this  immolation  is  the 
great  mystery  of  Manicheism,  since  two  roads 
might  be  followed  to  that  end.  Was  this  flesh 
to  be  subdued  by  abstinence,  fasting,  the  renun- 
ciation of  marriage,  the  diminution  of  human 
life  by  renouncing  the  power  of  propagation, 
and  the  depriving  the  demon  who  created  it  of 
all  which  human  will  can  tear  from  him— ac- 
cording to  which  system,  the  highest  principle 
of  life  is  death,  and  suicide,  its  perfection  ]  or 
else,  was  the  flesh  to  be  subdued  by  surfeiting 
it,  by  soothing  the  monster  to  silence,  by  filling 

*  See  above,  p.  163. 

t  These  heretics  were  called  Bulgars,  or  Cathari,  (Ca- 
tharists,)  from  the  Greek  Ka&apdf,  signifying  pure.  Mon. 
Autissiod.  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  P.  2»,  p.  488 :  Hsresis  quam 
Bulgarorum  vocant. — Godefr.  Mon.  ibid.  p.  491.  "  Onr  Ger- 
many calls  them  Cathars,  Flanders  Pip/ties,  and  France 
Tcierant,  from  their  trade  of  weaving."— The  mystic  Be- 
ghards  also  took  the  name  of  Pious  Workmen,  Brother 
Weavers.  On  the  contrary,  the  clothiers  exhibited  a  mun- 
dane and  prosaic  spirit.  A  religious  brotherhood,  consisting 
chiefly  of  weavers,  was  formed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany:  Us  origin  may  undoubtedly  be 
sought  in  Germany.  HUIlman,  Staedtwesen,  i.  234. 

J  Petrus  Vail.  Sarn.  c.  i.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  5.  Duos  cre- 
atores,  invisibilium  scilicet  ....  benignum  Deuni,  et  visi- 
liilium,  malignum  Deum.  Novum  Testamentum  benigno 
Deo,  vetus  vero  inaligno  attribuebant.  Alii  dicebant  quod 
onus  est  creator,  sed  habuit  filios  Christum  et  Diabolum. 
(Thus,  with  the  Magians,  Ormuz  and  Ahriman  are  subordi- 
nate to  a  supreme  God,  the  Eternal,  Zervane  Akerene. 
Bee  Creuzer  and  Guigniaut,  Religions  de  1'Antiquite,  t.  i.) 
Jlitiibm  dicebant  quod  nullns  poterat  peccare  ab  umbilici) 
«t  interius 


its  gaping  jowl,  and  throwing  it  a  sop  to  savn 
the  rest — at  the  risk  of  throwing  it  all,  and  of 
one's  whole  self  being  swallowed  up "? 

We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
precise  doctrines  of  the  Manicheans  of  Lan- 
guedoc. From  the  accounts  of  their  enemies, 
we  see  that  many  contradictory  things  were 
imputed  to  them,  which,  undoubtedly,  apply  to 
different  sects.  According  to  some,  God  cre- 
ated the  world  :  according  to  others,  the  devil.* 
Some  proclaim  salvation  by  works  ;  others,  by 
faith. f  These  preach  a  material  God ;  those 
think  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  really  die,  and 
that  it  was  a  shadow  which  suffered  on  the 
cross. J  Elsewhere,  these  innovators  are  re- 
presented as  saying  that  they  preach  to  all  ; 
while  many  of  them  exclude  women  from  eter- 
nal happiness. fy  They  pretend  to  simplify  the 
law ;  yet  prescribe  a  hundred  genuflections  a 
day.  ||  The  one  point  in  which  they  seem 
agreed,  is  hatred  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. "  This  God  who  promises,  and  who 
does  not  perform,  is,"  they  say,  "a  juggler: 
Moses  and  Joshua  were  routiers  in  his  pay."^[ 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  must  premise  that  the 
heretics  recognised  two  creators  ;  the  one,  the 
Creator  of  things  invisible,  whom  they  call  the 
good  God  ;  the  other,  the  maker  of  the  visible 
world,  whom  they  called  the  wicked  God.  To 
the  first  they  attributed  the  New  Testament, 
to  the  second,  the  Old  ;  which  they  wholly  re- 
jected, with  the  exception  of  some  passages 
quoted  from  it  into  the  New,  and  which  they 
receive  through  their  respect  for  the  latter. 

"  They  said  that  the  author  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  a  liar,  because  it  is  said  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  '  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  thou  shall  not  eat  of  it :  for 
in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die  ;'  and  yet,  they  argued,  after  eating 
they  did  not  die.  They  also  treated  him  as  a 
homicide  for  having  reduced  to  ashes  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  de- 
stroyed the  world  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
and  for  having  buried  under  the  sea  Pharaoh 
and  the  Egyptians.  They  believed  all  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  damned, 
and  ranked  St.  John  the  Baptist  as  one  of  the 
great  devils.  They  even  said  among  them- 
selves, that  the  Christ  who  was  born  in  the 
earthly  and  visible  Bethlehem,  and  was  cruci- 
fied at  Jerusalem,  was  only  a  false  Christ ;  that 
Mary  Magdalen  had  been  his  concubine,  and 


*  Mansi,  i.  251,  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  504.  Omnia  quae  facto 
sunt,  facta  esse  a  Diabolo. 

t  Ebrardi  Liber  Antihffiresis,  p.  501.  In  opcribus  solum 
modo  confidentes,  fidein  prztermittunt.  —  Petrus  Vallis- 
Sarnaii,  c.  2,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  6.  Si  rnorienti  cuilibet 
quantumcunque  flagitioso  manus  imposuissent,  dumiuodo 
Pater  noster  dicere  posset,  ita  salvatum. 

t  Id.  ibid.  The  latter,  undoubtedly,  are  rather  Gnostics 
than  Manicheans  :  their  heresy  is  that  of  the  Docetie. 

Ebrardus,  ibid.  501     Femineo  sexui  coslorum  beatitu 
dinem  nituntur  surripere. 

||  Heriberti  Mon.  Epist.  ibid.  487.  Centies  in  die  genutt 
flectunt. 

IT  Ebrardus,  ib.  500  Euro  joculatorem  esse,  etc.— Petrol 
Vail.  Sarnaii,  c.  4. 
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'hat  she  was  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel.  For  Christ,  they 
said,  never  ate,  nor  drank,  nor  put  on  a  fleshly 
oody,  and  was  never  in  this  world,  save  spirit- 
ually in  St.  Paul.  We  say,  in  the  earthly  and 
visible  Bethlehem,  because  the  heretics  ima- 
gined that  there  was  another,  invisible  earth, 
where  the  good  Christ  was  brought  into  the 
world  and  crucified. 

"  They  said,  moreover,  that  the  good  God 
had  two  wives,  Colla  and  Coliba,  and  that  he 
begat  sons  and  daughters.  . 

"  Other  heretics  said  that  there  was  only 
one  creator,  but  that  he  had  two  sons,  Christ 
and  the  devil.  They  said,  too,  that  all  crea- 
tures were  originally  good,  but  that  they  had 

been  corrupted  by  the mentioned  in  the 

Revelation. 

"  All  these  unbelievers,  members  of  Anti- 
christ, first-born  of  Satan,  seeds  of  sin,  chil- 
dren of  crime,  with  their  hypocritical  tongue, 
and  seducing  by  lies  the  heart  of  the  simple, 
had  infected  by  the  poison  of  their  perfidy  the 
whole  province  of  Narbonne.  They  said  that 
the  Roman  church  was  little  else  than  a  den  of 
thieves,  and  was  that  harlot  spoken  of  in  the 
Revelation.  They  did  away  with  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  so  far  as  to  teach  pub- 
licly that  the  water  consecrated  for  baptism  is 
just  the  same  as  any  other  water,  and  that  the 
host  of  the  most  blessed  body  of  Christ  is 
nothing  more  than  common  bread  ;  insinuating 
in  the  ears  of  the  simple  the  horrid  blasphemy, 
that  Christ's  body,  were  it  the  size  of  the  Alps, 
u'ould  long  since  have  been  consumed  and  re- 
duced to  nothing  by  the  numbers  that  have 
eaten  of  it.  Confirmation  and  confession  they 
deemed  follies,  and  holy  matrimony,  prostitu- 
tion ;  and  believed  that  none  could  be  saved 
who  wedded  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 
Denying  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  they 
forged  I  know  not  what  unheard-of  fables,  say- 
ing, that  our  souls  are  those  angelic  spirits, 
which,  precipitated  from  heaven  for  their  pre- 
sumptuous apostacy,  left  their  glorious  bodies 
in  the  air,  and  that  after  these  souls  have  suc- 
cessively passed  through  seven  different  bodies 
upon  earth,  they  return,  this  expiation  ended, 
to  resume  their  former  bodies. 

"  We  must  also  explain  that  some  of  these 
heretics  called  themselves  perfects  or  good 
men ;  others  styled  themselves,  believers.  The 
former  wore  black  raiment,  affected  chastity, 
rejected  with  horror  the  use  of  meat,  eggs,  and 
cheese,  and  professed  never  to  lie,  while  they 
were  uttering,  chiefly  with  regard  to  God,  a 
perpetual  lie  ;  they  also  contended  that  nothing 
could  justify  the  taking  of  an  oath.  The  be- 
lievers lived  in  the  world,  and,  without  en- 
deavoring to  imitate  the  life  of  the  perfects, 
hoped,  however,  for  salvation,  through  the  same 
profession  of  faith :  the  two  were  divided  in 
their  way  of  life,  but  were  one  as  regarded 
heir  creed  and  their  infidelity.  The  believers 
gave  themselves  up  to  usurv  robbery,  homi- 


cide, and  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  to  perjury, 
and  every  vice.  In  fact,  they  sinned  with  a 
sense  of  perfect  safety  and  license,  because 
they  believed  that  without  restoring  properly 
wrongfully  acquired,  without  confession  or  re- 
pentance, they  could  be  saved,  provided  they 
could  repeat  a  pater  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  receive  imposition  of  hands  from  their 
teachers.  These  heretics  chose  from  among 
the  perfects,  rulers  whom  they  called  deacons 
and  bishops,  and  believed  their  salvation  im- 
possible unless  their  rulers  imposed  hands  upon 
them  when  they  were  dying.  Once  a  dying 
man,  however  great  a  criminal  he  might  have 
been,  received  imposition  of  hands,  and  was 
able  to  repeat  &,  pater,  they  believed  him  saved, 
and,  to  use  their  expression,  comforted  :  he 
was  to  £v  straight  to  heaven,  without  having 
made  any  reparation  or  employed  any  other 
mediatory  means. 

" Some  heretics  said  that  no  one 

could  sin  from  the  navel  downwards.  They 
treated  images  in  the  churches  as  idolatrous, 
and  called  bells,  the  devil's  trumpets.  They 
said,  too,  that  it  was  not  a  greater  sin.to  sleep 
with  one's  mother  or  one's  sister  than  with  any 
other.  One  of  their  greatest  follies  was  to 
believe  that  if  any  of  the  perfects  committed 
mortal  sin,  by  eating,  for  instance,  ever  so  lit- 
tle meat,  or  cheese,  or  eggs,  or  any  other  for- 
bidden food,  all  whom  he  had  comforted  lost 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
comfort  them  over  again  ;  and  that  even  those 
who  had  been  comforted  lapsed  from  heaven 
through  the  sin  of  him  who  had  comforted 
them. 

"  There  were,  too,  other  heretics,  named 
Vaudois,  after  one  Valdus,  of  Lyons.  They 
were  bad,  but  much  less  so  than  the  rest ;  for 
they  agreed  with  us  in  many  things,  and  only 
differed  in  a  few.  To  pass  over  the  greater 
number  of  their  heresies,  their  chief  errors  lay 
in  four  peculiarities — in  their  wearing  sandals 
after  the  manner  of  the  apostles  ;  in  asserting 
that  taking  an  oath,  or  shedding  man's  blood, 
was  on  no  account  permissible  ;  and,  especially, 
in  maintaining  that  the  earliest  arriver,  in  case 
of  need,  might  consecrate  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  provided  he  wore  sandals,  even  had  he 
not  been  ordained  by  the  bishop. 

"  This  brief  account  of  the  sects  of  the 
heretics  may  suffice.  When  any  one  applies 
to  be  admitted  of  their  brotherhood,  he  who  in- 
ducts him  says — '  Friend,  if  thou  wishest  to 
belong  to  us,  thou  must  renounce  all  the  arti- 
cles of  the  church  of  Rome.'  The  reply  is,  '  I 
do.' — '  Receive,  then,  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
good  men.'  He  then  breathes  seven  times  in 
the  convertite's  mouth,  and  says,  '  Dost  thou 
renounce  the  cross  which,  at  thy  baptism,  the 
priest  has  signed  over  thy  breast,  shoulders, 
and  head,  with  oil  and  the  chrism  ?'  '  I  do.' — 
'  Dost  thou  believe  that  water  works  thy  salva- 
tion1?' 'I  do  not.' — 'Dost  thou  renounce  the 
veil  which  at  thy  baptism  the  priest  has  placed 
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apon  thy  head  V  '  I  do.'  After  this  fashion, 
the  convertite  receives  heretical  baptism,  and 
denies  that  of  the  Church.  Then  he  receives 
imposition  of  hands,  and  a  kiss  from  all  present, 
and  is  clothed  with  a  black  garment,  and  thence- 
forward is  as  one  of  themselves."* 

Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  Church,  rose 
another  Church,  whose  Rome  was  Toulouse. 
One  Nicetas,  of  Constantinople,  had  presided 
as  pope  at  a  council  of  Manichean  bishops  held 
near  Toulouse,  in  1167;f  at  which  Lombardy, 
Northern  France,  Albi,  Carcassonne,  and  Aran, 
had  been  represented  by  their  pastors.  Here 
Nicetas  explained  the  practice  of  the  Asiatic 
Manicheans ;  and  the  people  were  found  eager 
to  learn.  The  western  church  was  regularly 
invaded  by  the  east,  and  by  Byzantine  Greece. 
The  Vaudois  themselves,  whose  rationalism 
seems  to  be  the  spontaneous  birth  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  had  employed  one,  Ydros,  who,  to 
judge  by  his  name,  must  have  been  a  Greek,J 
to  write  their  first  publications ;  and,  at  the 
very  same  time,  the  field  of  science  was  opened 


*  Petrus  Vail.  Sarnaii,  c.  i.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  5-7.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  an  ancient  register  of  the  in- 
quisition at  Carcassonne :  (Preuves  de  1'Hist.  du  Langue- 
doc,  iii.  371.)  "  These  are  the  articles  in  which  modern 
heretics  err,  1st,  they  say,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  is  simply  bread;  2d,  they  say,  that 
a  priest,  living  in  mortal  sin,  cannot  make  Christ's  body; 
3d,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  only  pure  blood ;  4th,  that  sim- 
ple fornication  is  no  sin;  5th,  that  all  men  in  the  world 
shall  be  saved ;  6th,  that  no  soul  shall  enter  Paradise  until 
the  day  of  judgment ;  7th,  that  to  lend  out  on  usury,  on 
limited  terms,  is  no  sin;  8th,  that  excommunication  is  not 
to  be  feared,  and  can  do  no  hurt ;  9th,  that  to  be  confessed 
by  a  lay-brother  is  as  profitable  as  by  a  priest  or  a  presby- 
ter ;  10th,  that  the  law  of  the  Jews  is  better  than  that  of 
the  Christians ;  llth,  that  God  did  not  create  the  products 
of  the  earth,  but  nature ;  12th,  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
put  on  true  flesh  in  the  ever-blessed  Virgin's  womb,  but 
apparent ;  13th,  that  Easter,  penances,  and  confession,  are 
the  Church's  devices  to  extort  money  from  laymen ;  14th, 
that  a  priest,  living  in  mortal  sin,  cannot  bind  or  unloose  ; 
15th,  that  no  prelate  can  grant  indulgences ;  that  whoever 
is  born  in  lawful  matrimony  can  be  saved  without  bap- 
tism."—The  Manicheism  of  the  West,  although  it  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  Paulicianism  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, originally  springs,  and  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  ancient  Manicheism,  by  rejecting  marriage,  and  by 
the  distinction  of  the  elect,  the  believers,  the  auditors, 
(decti.  credentes,  et  auditores,)  and  their  hierarchy.  Manes 
was  held  accursed  by  the  Paulicians,  and  was  highly  hon- 
ored by  the  Westerns.  This  western  Manicheism  broke  out 
in  the  East,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
heresy  of  the  Bogomiles.  Ann.  Comnen.,  (ed.  Paris,)  1.  xv. 
p.  486,  sqq. 

t  See  Gieseler,  ii.  P.  2«,  p.  495.  ''In  the  one. thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  year  of  our  Lorn,  xi  the 
month  of  May,  the  church  of  Toulouse  brought  pope  Mce- 
tas  into  the  burgh  of  St.  Felicius,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
men  and  women  of  the  church  of  Toulonse,  and  of  the 
other  neighboring  churches,  collected  together  there,  to 
hearken  to  the  comfort,  wherewith  our  lord  pope  Nicetas 
was  about  to  comfort  them.  And  after  a  while  Robertus  de 
Spernone,  bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Franks,  came  with 
Vis  chapter,  and  Sicardus  Cellarerius,  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Albi,  came  with  his  chapter,  and  Bernardus  Catalan!, 
bishop  of  Carcassonne,  with  his ;  and  the  chapter  of  the 
f  hurch  of  Aran  was  there  likewise.  .  .  .  Then  pope  Ni- 
eetas  said  to  the  church  of  Toulouse, '  You  ask  me  to  tell 
FOU  the  customs  of  the  primitive  churches,  whether  in 
little  or  great  matters ;  and  I  say  to  you.  that  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  were  distinct  and  independent,  and  that 
none  did  any  thing  to  the  contrarying  of  the  other :  and  so 
with  thr  churches  of  Rome,  Bulgaria,  and  Dalmatia,  &c., 
tvhich,  on  this  wise,  are  at  peace  with  each  other.  Do  ye 
ikewise.'  " — Sandii  Nucleus  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  404.  Veniens 
fapa  Nicetas  nomine  a  Constantinopoli.  .  .  . 

J  Steph.  de  Borb  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  P.  2»,  508. 


by  the  introduction  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabs. 
Antipathies  of  language,  race,  and  nation  were 
disappearing.  Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany, 
was  related  to  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  the  king 
of  France  had  bestowed  his  daughter  on  a  By- 
zantine Caesar.  The  king  of  Navarre,  Sancho 
the  Shut-up,*  had  asked  in  marriage  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  chief  of  the  Almohades. 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  declared  himself  the 
brother  in  arms  of  the  sultan  Malek-Adhel, 
and  offered  him  his  sister's  hand.  Henry  II. 
had  already  threatened  the  pope  with  turning 
Mahometan.  It  is  asserted  that  John  really 
promised  the  Almohades  that  he  would  re- 
nounce his  religion  if  they  would  take  up  his 
cause.  These  English  monarchs  maintained 
close  relations  with  Languedoc  and  Spain. 
Richard  gave  one  of  his  sisters  to  the  king  ot 
Castile,  and  the  other  to  Raymond  VI.  of  Lan- 
guedoc ;  and  even  ceded  the  Agenois  to  the 
latter,  as  well  as  renounced  all  the  pretensions 
of  the  house  of  Poitiers  to  Toulouse.  In  this 
manner,  heretics  and  infidels  coalesced,  draw- 
ing together  from  all  sides  :  a  state  of  things 
forwarded  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  such  as 
the  marriage  of  the  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  with 
the  heiress  of  Sicily,  which  kept  up  a  constant 
communication  between  Germany,  Italy,  and 
this  essentially  Arab  island.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  two  human  families,  x-,  e  European  and 
Asiatic,  were  advancing  to  meet  each  other, 
and  that  each  divested  herself  of  some  of  her 
peculiarities,  in  order  to  differ  the  less  from 
her  sister ;  so  that  while  the  Languedocians 
adopted  the  civilization  of  the  Moors  and  the 
creeds  of  Asia,  Mahometanism  became  Chris- 
tianized in  Egypt  and  over  great  part  of  Per- 
sia and  Syria,  by  adopting,  under  different 
forms,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. f 

In  the  danger  that  thus  threatened  the 
Church,  what  must  not  have  been  the  trouble 
and  disquiet  of  its  visible  head  !  Since  Greg- 
ory the  Seventh's  time,  the  pope  had  claimed 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  taken  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  its  future  state.  Raised 
to  a  towering  height,  he  but  saw  the  more  clearly 
the  perils  by  which  he  was  environed.  He 
occupied  the  spire  of  the  prodigious  edifice  of 
Christianity  in  the  middle  age — that  cathedral 
of  human  kind — and  sat  soaring  in  the  clouds 
on  the  apex  of  the  cross,  as  when  from  the 
spire  of  Strasbourg^  your  view  takes  in  forty 
towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
— slippery,  and  fearfully  dizzy  position !  Thence 
he  descried  innumerable  armies  coming,  ham- 
mer in  hand,  to  the  destruction  of  the  grand 
edifice,  tribe  by  tribe,  generation  by  genera- 
tion. The  massy  fabric,  it  is  true,  was  firm : 
the  living  fabric,  framed  of  apostles,  saints,  and 

*  See  above,  p.  162. 

t  Mahometanism  is  at  this  moment  coalescing  In  India 
with  the  creeds  of  the  conntry.  as  it  did  with  Christianity 
in  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  An  important  work  on  thii 
subject  was  published  by  a  Mussulman  lady,  the  wife  of  at 
Englishman,  who  came  to  Paris  some  years  since. 

J  See  above,  p.  170. 
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doctors,  planted  its  foot  far  into  the  ground. 
But  against  it  beat  all  the  winds  both  from  east 
and  west,  from  Asia  and  Europe,  from  the  past 
and  the  future  :  no  cloud  so  small  in  the  hori- 
zon as  not  to  threaten  tempest. 

The  existing  pope,  Innocent  III.,*  was  a 
Roman  ;  and,  like  the  danger,  was  the  man.  A 
great  legist,f  and  accustomed  on  all  questions 
to  consult  the  law,  he  sat  down  to  his  own  self- 
examination,  and  rose  fully  satisfied  that  the 
law  was  with  him.  In  reality,  the  Church  was 
indisputably  supported  by  the  immense  ma- 
jority and  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  is 
that  of  God.  In  every  thing,  and  everywhere, 
it  had  actual  possession  ;  and  of  such  high  an- 
tiquity, that  it  might  be  presumed  to  be  pre- 
scriptive. The  Church  was  the  defendant  in 
this  great  suit :  she  was  the  acknowledged  pro- 
prietor, established  on  the  ground  in  dispute, 
holding  the  title  deeds,  and  with  the  written 
law,  apparently,  on  her  side.  The  plaintiff  was 
the  human  understanding — its  claim  advanced 
somewhat  late.  Besides,  in  its  inexperience, 
it  seemed  to  mistake  its  right  course,  quibbling 
upon  texts  instead  of  invoking  equity.  Ask 
what  it  sought,  it  was  impossible  to  hear  the 
answer — such  a  clamor  of  tongues  rose  in  re- 
ply. All  made  different  demands ;  and  most 
wished  less  to  advance  than  to  retrograde.  In 
politics,  they  sought  for  the  republicanism  of 
antiquity ;  that  is,  for  the  franchises  of  the 
towns,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  country.  In  re- 
ligion, some  were  for  suppressing  public  wor- 
ship, and  for  returning  to  what  they  termed 
apostolical  simplicity.  Others  were  for  going 
further  back,  and  throwing  themselves  into 
Orientalism,  desiring  either  two  gods,  or  else 
the  strict  unity  of  Islamism.  The  latter  was 
on  its  road  to  Europe.  When  Saladin  recov- 
ered Jerusalem,  the  African  Almohades  were 
invading  Spain,  not  with  armies,  like  the  an- 
cient Arabs,  but  with  the  fearful  array  of  the 
migration  of  a  whole  people.  At  the  battle  of 
Tolosa,  they  were  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand in  number.J  What  would  have  become 
of  the  world,  had  Mahometanism  conquered  ] 
One  trembles  to  think  of  it.  It  had  just  borne 
its  last  fruit  in  Asia — the  order  of  the  Assas- 
sins. Already  every  Christian  prince,  and 
Mussulman  as  well,  trembled  for  his  life ;  and 
many  of  them  are  said  to  have  entertained 
communications  with  the  order,  and  to  have 
instigated  it  to  the  murder  of  their  enemies. 
The  English  monarchs  were  suspected  of  be- 


*  He  was  nominated  pope  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  .  .  . 
"  On  account  of  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  skill  in  letters ; 
given  to  tears  and  heavenly  apostrophes,  and  strenuous  in 
the  faith."  "  By  his  mother,  Clarice,  he  was  of  noble  pa- 
rentage, well  skilled  in  plain-song  and  psalmodv,  of  mid- 
dling stature,  and  comely  appearance."  Gesta  Innoc.  III. 
(Baluze,  fol.)  i.  p.  1,2. 

t  Erfurt  Chronic.  S.  Petrin,  (ann.  1215.)  "  Nor  was  there 
his  equal  in  knowledge,  eloquence,  skill  in  the  decretals 
UK!  laws,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgments,  nor  has  he 
yet  had  a  successor." 

t  Conde,  Hist,  de  la  Domination  des  Arabes  en  Espagne, 

ii.  p.  4G1. 


ing  leagued  with  the  Assassins.  Richard's 
enemy,  Conrad  of  Tyre  and  of  Montserrat, 
who  pretended  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  fell 
under  their  daggers  in  the  heart  of  his  capital. 
Philip-Augustus,  affecting  to  believe  his  own 
life  in  danger,  surrounded  himself  with  guards, 
— the  first  entertained  by  our  kings.  Thus 
fear  and  horror  had  seized  both  Church  and 
people,  and  the  most  horrible  rumors  were  cir- 
culated. The  Jews — a  living  image  of  the 
east  in  the  midst  of  Christendom — seemed 
planted  there  to  foster  religious  animosities. 
They  were  said  to  correspond,  in  seasons  of 
natural  calamities,  or  of  political  catastrophes, 
with  the  infidels,  and  to  invite  them  to  inva- 
sion. The  wealth  they  hid  under  their  rags, 
and  their  retired,  sombre,  and  mysterious  lives, 
furnished  ever-living  fuel  for  accusations  of  all 
kinds ;  and,  in  those  close-locked  houses  of 
theirs,  the  busy  fancy  of  the  populace  con- 
jured up  atrocious  deeds.  They  were  believed 
guilty  of  enticing  Christian  children  in  order 
to  sacrifice  them  to  an  image  of  Christ  :*  and 
in  sooth,  men  exposed  to  the  outrages  they  en- 
dured, might  be  teir.f  ted  to  justify  persecution 
by  crime. 

Such  seemed  in  these  days  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  ;  and  the  Church  was  the  people — 
whose  prejudices,  and  whose  intoxication,  to 
blood-thirstiness,  of  hates  and  alarms,  acted  on 
every  rank  of  the  clergy  till  they  reached  the 
pope.  It  would  be  doing  too  great  injustice 
to  human  nature,  to  suppose  the  heads  of  the 
Church  to  be  animated  by  selfishness,  or  the 
interests  of  their  order  only  :  no,  we  have 
every  proof  that  in  the  thirteenth  century,  they 
were  still  convinced  of  the  validity  of  their 
right.  The  right  once  admitted — all  means 
were  justifiable  in  its  defence.  It  was  not  for 
any  human  interest  that  St.  Dominic  traversed 
the  champaigns  of  the  South,  alone  and  un- 
armed, in  the  midst  of  sectaries  whom  he  dis- 
spatched  to  the  other  world — seeking  and  be- 
stowing martyrdom  with  equal  avidity. f  And, 
however  the  great  and  terrible  Innocent  III. 
may  have  been  tempted  by  pride  and  vengeance, 
other  motives  urged  him  on  to  the  crusade 


*  See  the  ballads  published  by  M.  Michel.— The  story  of 
the  box  of  the  ear,  given  to  a  Jew  every  anniversary  of  the 
Passion,  is  well  known.  At  Pny,  in  all  disputes  between 
Jews,  the  children  of  the  choir  were  the  umpires,  "to  the 
end  that  the  great  innocence  of  the  judges  may  correct  the 
great  roguery  of  the  litigants ."  In  Provence  and  in  Bur 
gundy  they  were  prohibited  the  use  of  the  public  bath,  ex- 
cept on  Fridays,  (the  day  of  Venus,  dies  feneris,)  when  tha 
baths  were  open  to  mountebanks  and  prostitutes.  Michaud, 
Histoire  des  Oroisades,  t.  ii.  p.  598. 

t  .  .  .  .  "Whenever  he  passed  through  spots  in  which 
he  suspected  his  enemies  were  lying  in  ambush,  he  wended 
his  way  with  hymns  and  rejoicing.  The  heretics,  being 
made  aware  of  this,  marvelled  at  his  unshaken  constancy, 
and  asked  him — '  Do  you  not  fear  death  7  What  would  you 
do,  should  we  manage  to  lay  hands  on  you  V  He  replied, 
'  I  would  pray  you  not  to  dispatch  me  at  once,  but  to  pro 
tract  my  martyrdom  by  taking  off  my  limbs  one  after  the 
other,  and  when  you  had  successively  shown  them  to  me, 
then  to  dig  out  my  eyes,  and  so  leave  my  trunk  swimming 
in  blood,  that  the  slowness  of  my  torments  might  win  me 
the  higher  crown  of  martyrdom.'"  Acta  S3  Dominici, 
p.  549. 
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Soaring  pretensions  of  the  pope. 
Claims  of  the  German  emperors. 


STATE  OF  EUROPE. 


Union  of  the  Capets  wKh  the 
house  of  Charlemagne. 


against  the  Albigeois  and  the  foundation  of  the 
inquisition.  He  is  said  to  have  seen  in  a  dream 
the  order  of  the  Dominicans  shadowed  forth  by 
a  great  tree,  on  which  leaned  and  was  supported 
the  Church  of  Lateran,  on  the  point  of  falling. 

The  more  the  Church  leaned,  the  higher 
towered  the  pride  of  its  head.  The  more 
others  denied,  the  more  he  affirmed.  As  his 
enemies  grew  in  numbers,  so  did  he  in  daring, 
and  the  more  inflexible  did  he  become.  His 
pretensions  rose  with  his  danger,  soaring  above 
those  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Alexander  III.  No 
pope  dashed  kings  to  pieces  as  he  did.  He 
took  their  wives  from  those  of  France  and 
Leon.  The  kings  of  Portugal,  Arragon,  and 
England  he  treated  as  vassals,  and  made  them 
pay  tribute.*  Gregory  VII.  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  say,  or  had  caused  his  canonists  to  say, 
that  the  empire  had  been  founded  by  the  devil, 
and  the  priesthood  by  God.f  Alexander  III. 
and  Innocent  III.  made  themselves  the  priest- 
hood. To  hear  them,  the  bishops  were  to  be 
nominated,  deposed,  or  assembled  at  the  pope's 
pleasure,  and  their  judgments,  no  matter  how 
trivial  the  cause,  reviewed  at  Rome.£  There 
resided  the  Church  herself,  the  treasury  of 
mercies  and  of  vengeances — and  the  pope,  sole 
judge  of  what  was  just  and  true,  disposed  sov- 
ereignly of  crime  and  innocence,  unmade  kings, 
and  made  saints. $ 

The  civil  world  was  at  the  time  struggling 
between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and 
the  king  of  France — the  two  first,  hostile  to 
the  pope.  The  emperor  was  the  nearest. 
Germany  was  in  the  habit  of  periodically  inun- 
dating Italy,)]  and  tnen  flowing  back,  without 
leaving  any  particular  mark  of  the  deluge. 
The  emperor  advanced,  lance  in  rest,  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  at  the  head  of  his  large 
and  heavy  cavalry,  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Ron- 
caglia  in  Lombardy.  There  came  the  jurists 
of  Ravenna  and  Bologna,  to  give  their  opinion 
on  the  imperial  rights  ;^[  and  when  they  had 
proved  to  the  Germans,  in  Latin,  that  their 

*  Gieseler,  ii.  P.  2,  p.  106. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  95. 

j  Decretal.  Greg.  1.  ii.  tit.  28,  c.  ii.  (Alex,  iii.)  De  ap- 
pellationibus  pro  causis  minimi*  interpositis  volumus  te 
tenere,  qnod  eis,  pro  quacunque  levi  causa  fiant,  non  minus 
est,  quam  si  pro  majoribus  fierent,  deferendum. — Gregory 
VII.  had  already  required  from  the  metropolitans  an  oath 
of  homage  and  fidelity.  Acta  Roman.  Synod,  ann.  1079, 
ibid. 217.  Ab  hac  hora  et  inante  fidelis  ero  B.  Petro  et  papoe 
Gregorio,  etc. 

«  Decretal.  Greg.  1.  iii.  tit.  45,  c.  i.  (Alex,  iii.) 
'  Although  many  miracles  may  be  wrought  by  him,  ye  must 
not  pay  him  public  worship  as  a  saint,  without  authority 
from  Rome."— Cone.  Later,  iv.  c  62.  "  Let  none  presume 
to  worship  publicly  newly-found  relics,  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  pope."  Innocent  III.  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
fl.il.  Epist.209.)  "The  Lord  committed  not  only  the  Church 
universal,  but  the  whole  world,  to  Pete;  s  rule." 

||  "  Germany,  from  the  bosom  of  its  mists,  rained  a  shower 
af  iTnn  on  Italy."  Cornel.  Zanfliet,  ap.  Marten.  Collect. 
(Hil/iioth.  des  Croisades,  vi.  201.)  Rome  was  protected  by 
ner  ciimate — 

"  Roma,  ferax  febriuin.  necis  est  nberrima  frugum ; 
Roman*  febres  stsbili  sunt  jure  fideles." 

^eJT.  Damiani,  ap.  Alberic.  in  Leibnitz.  Access,  i.  123. 

vRome.  fruitful  in  fevers,  is  most  wealthy  in  harvest  of 
tenth  ;  the  fevers  of  Rome  are  immutably  faithful.) 

T  f;  jmondi,  Repnbliqnes  Italieanes,  t.  ii. 


king  of  Germany,  their  Caesar,  possessed  al 
the  rights  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  he  repair- 
ed to  Monza,  near  Milan,  to  the  great  anger  of 
the  cities,  to  assume  the  Iron  crown.  But  it 
was  a  bootless  campaign  if  he  did  not  push  on 
as  far  as  Rome,  and  force  the  pope  to  crown 
him — points  which  the  emperors  rarely  carried. 
The  German  barov.s  were  soon  exhausted  with 
the  heat  of  the  Italian  sun,  they  had  served 
loyally  their  bounden  time,  and  they  fell  off  by 
degrees — so  that  the  emperor  recrossed  the 
mountains  almost  alone,  as  he  best  could.*  At 
all  events,  he  bore  away  with  him  a  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  his  rights.  The  difficulty  was  to 
enforce  them.  The  German  barons,  who  had 
listened  patiently  to  the  doctors  of  Bologna, 
seldom  suffered  their  leader  to  put  the  lessons, 
so  given,  in  practice  :  and  the  greatest  of  the 
emperors,  even  Frederick  Barbarossa,  found  it 
a  hard  attempt.  Henry  VI.  was  born  with 
these  notions  of  the  greatness  of  his  right, 
coupled  with  the  consciousness  of  his  excessive 
powerlessness,  and  all  the  rancors  of  this  an- 
cient contest.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  em- 
peror who  had  none  of  the  German  mildness  in 
his  composition.  He  showed  himself  a  san- 
guinary conqueror  and  furious  tyrant  to  Naples 
and  Sicily,!  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his 
wife ;  and  he  died  young,  either  poisoned  by 
her,  or  worn  out  by  his  own  passions.  His 
son — the  ward  of  pope  Innocent  III. — was  a 
thorough  Italian  and  Sicilian  emperor,  the 
friend  of  the  Arabs  and  a  scourge  of  the 
Church. 

The  king  of  England  was  scarcely  less  hos- 
tile to  the  pope,  being  alternately  his  enemy 
and  his  vassal ;  a  lion  alternately  breaking  and 
wearing  his  chain  :  and  as  it  happened,  the 
lion-hearted  Richard  was  king  at  this  period, 
Richard  the  Aquitanian,  the  true  son  of  his 
mother  Eleanor,  and  whose  rebellions  avenged 
her  on  the  infidelities  of  Henry  II.  Richard 
and  his  brother  John  loved  their  mother's 
country,  the  South,  and  kept  up  an  excellent 
understanding  with  Toulouse,  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Church.  Even  while  pledging  them- 
selves to  undertake  the  crusade,  or  while  really 
engaged  in  it,  they  entertained  relations  with 
the  Mussulmans. 

The  young  Philippe,  who  was  king  at  fifteen 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  count  of  Flanders, 
(A.  D.  1180,)  and  directed  by  one  Clement  of 
Metz,  his  governor  and  marshal  of  the  palace,^ 
married  the  daughter  of  the  count,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
uncles,  the  princes  of  Champagne.  This  mar- 
riage united  the  race  of  Capet  with  that  of 
Charlemagne,  the  counts  of  Flanders  being  de- 
scended from  the  latter  ;§  and  his  father -in- 

*  Ibid.  p.  72, 1C8.  Otto  Frising.  1.  ii.  c.  25.  Baron.  Annal 
5  75-78. 

t  See  Ranmer,  Geschichte  der  Hohenstanfen,  iii.  1.  6. 

J  At  this  period,  an  humble  office. 

§  Baldwin  Bras-de-Fer  had  carried  off  and  then  married 
Judith,  Charles  the  Bald's  daughter.  Epist.  Nirolai  I  an 
Scr.  R.  Fr.  vii.  391,  397.  Hincmar.  Epist.  ibid.  214. 
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.aw  gave  up  Amiens  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  the 
barrier  of  the  Somme,  and  promised  him  the 
Artois,  Valois,  and  Vermandois.  So  long  as 
the  provinces  of  the  Oise  and  the  Somme  did 
not  belong  to  the  king,  the  French  monarchy 
could  hardly  be  called  established ;  but  once 
master  of  Picardy,  he  had  little  to  fear  from 
Flanders,  and  could  take  Normandy  in  the 
rear.  The  count  of  Flanders  endeavored,  but 
in  vain,  to  regain  possession  of  Amiens,  and 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  king's  uncles  to 
that  end  ;*  but  Philippe  induced  the  aged  Hen- 
ry II.,  who  feared  him  as  the  friend  of  his  son 
Richard,  to  interfere,  and  he  managed  to  get 
into  the  bargain  from  the  count  part  of  Ver- 
mandois, (the  Oise.)  Then,  when  the  Fleming 
was  about  to  join  the  crusade,  Philippe,  sup- 
porting Richard  in  his  rebellion  against  his 
father,  got  into  his  power  the  two  important 
posts  of  Mans  and  Tours  ;f  the  former  enabling 
him  to  annoy  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the 
other  making  him  master  of  the  Loire  :  and  by 
this  acquisition,  the  great  archbishoprics  of  the 
kingdom,  Reims,  Tours,  and  Bourges,  the  me- 
tropolises of  Belgium,  Brittany,  and  Aquitaine, 
were  included  within  the  royal  demesnes. 

Henry  II. 's  death  was  unfortunate  for  Philip, 
since  it  raised  to  the  throne  his  bosom  friend 
Richard,  with  whom  he  ate  and  slept,J  and 
who  had  helped  so  well  to  torment  the  aged 
Henry.  Richard  became  Philip's  rival ;  a 
showy  rival,  who  had  all  the  faults  of  the  men 
of  the  middle  age,  and  whom  they  liked  the 
better  for  it.  Above  all,  Eleanor's  son  was 
celebrated  for  the  impetuous  valor  often  met 
with  among  the  men  of  the  South. fy  Hardly 
had  the  prodigal  son  laid  his  hand  on  his  in- 
heritance, than  he  began  to  give,  sell,  lavish, 
destroy,  and  waste.  He  wanted  ready  money 
at  any  cost,  and  to  start  for  the  crusade  ;  and 
yet  he  found  a  hundred  thousand  marks  in  the 
treasury  at  Salisbury,!)  ^e  produce  of  a  cen- 
tury of  rapine  and  tyranny.  It  was  not  enough. 
He  sold  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham  during  the  term  of  his  natu- 
ral life  ;^[  he  sold  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  that 
glorious  right  of  superiority  over  Scotland, 
which  had  cost  his  father  so  dear,  to  the  king 
of  Scotland  ;**  and  he  gave  his  brother  John, 
in  the  view  of  securing  his  affections,  one  of 
the  Norman  and  seven  English  earldoms.ff  or 
about  a  third  of  the  kingdom.  He  looked  for- 

*  When  Philip  was  informed  of  these  movements  of  his 
p-eat  vassals,  according  to  an  old  manuscript  chronicle,  he 
said  before  all  his  court,  without  betraying  any  surprise, 
"  Suppose  that  they  gather  strength  and  commit,  if  I  choose  to 
•utter  it,  their  preat  outrages  and  great  villanies.  by  God's 
S'.essing  they  will  grow  weaker  and  frailer,  whilst  I,  by 
Sod's  blessing,  shall  grow  in  strength  and  power,  and  then 

will  be  my  turn  to  take  what  vengeance  I  like."  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  v.  528. 

t  Rigordus,  ap.  Scr.  R.  FT.  xvil.  2fl. 

J  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  C35.  Singulis  diebtis  in  una  mensa 
%d  unutu  catinum  mandncabant,  et  in  noctibus  non  sepa- 
fabat  eos  leclus. 

$  For  instance,  Murat  and  Lannes. 

II  Ling.ard,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

IT  Iloveden,  as  quoted  by  Lingard,  ibid. 

**  Id.  Ibid.  ft  Id.  ibid. 


ward  to  gaining  in  Asia  much  more  than  he 
sacrificed  in  Europe. 

The  necessity  for  the  crusade  increased. 
Louis  VII.  and  Henry  II.  had  taken  the  cross, 
but  had  remained  at  home  ;  and  their  delay  had 
occasioned  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  (A.  D.  1187.) 
This  misfortune  was  an  enormous  sin,  which 
weighed  heavily  on  the  souls  of  the  departed 
monarchs  ;  a  stain  on  their  memory,  which 
their  sons  seemed  bound  to  wash  out.  How- 
ever backward  Philippe- Auguste  might  be  to 
undertake  this  ruinous  expedition,  there  was  no 
escaping  from  it.  If  the  taking  of  Edessa  had 
decided  the  undertaking  of  the  second  crusade 
half  a  century  before,  how  much  more  urgent 
the  call  made  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  ! 
The  Christians  now  only  held,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  by  the  skirts  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  had 
laid  siege  to  Acre,  the  only  port  which  could 
shelter  the  fleets  of  the  pilgrims,  and  keep  open 
the  communication  with  the  West. 

The  marquis  of  Montserrat,  prince  of  Tyre, 
and  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  caused 
a  representation  of  the  unfortunate  city  to  be 
paraded  throughout  Europe  :  in  the  centre  ap- 
peared the  holy  sepulchre,  and  upon  it  a  Sara- 
cen, whose  horse  defiled  the  tomb  of  our  Lord. 
This  disgraceful  image  and  bitter  reproach  cut 
the  Christians  of  the  West  to  the  heart ;  and 
in  all  directions  they  were  to  be  seen  beating 
their  breasts,  and  crying  out,  "  Wo  is  me  !"* 

Mahometanism  had  been  undergoing  foi 
some  fifty  years  a  kind  of  reform  and  restora- 
tion, which  had  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the 
small  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  Atabeks 
of  Syria,  Zenghi  and  his  son  Noureddin,  two 
saints  of  Islamism,f  who  came  originally 
from  Irak,  (Babylonia,)  had  founded  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Taurus  a  military  pow- 
er, which  was  at  once  the  rival  and  the  enemy 
of  the  Fatimites  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Assas- 
sins. The  Atabeks  professed  the  strict  letter 
of  the  Koran,  rejecting  the  gloss  which  had 


*   Bohadin,   (Boha-Eddin,)    Bibliotheque  des  Croisades, 
iii.  242. 

t  The  following  are  extracts  from  Arab  historians,  (Rei- 
naud.  Biblioth.  des  Croisades,  iii.  242 :) — "  When  Noureddin 
prayed  in  the  temple,  his  subjects  believed  they  saw  a  sane 
tuary  in  another  sanctuary." — He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  prayer:  "he  rose  in  the  night,  performed  his  ablutions, 
and  continued  in  prayer  till  day-break." — Seeing  his  men 
give  way  in  (tattle,  he  uncovered  his  head,  prostrated  him- 
self, and  exclaimed  aloud,  '•  My  Lord  and  my  God,  my  sove- 
reign Master,  I  am  Mahmoud,  thy  servant ;  abandon  him 
not.  In  undertaking  his  defence,  it  is  thy  own  religion  that 
thou  defendest."  Nor  did  he  desist  from  humbling  himself, 
weeping,  rolling  on  the  ground,  until  God  granted  him  the 
victory.  He  did  penance  for  the  licentiousness  of  his  camp, 
clothing  himself  coarsely,  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  abstain- 
ing from  all  sensual  gratification,  and  writing  to  pious  men 
in  all  quarters  for  the  benefit  of  their  prayers.  He  built  nu- 
merous mosques,  khans,  hospitals,  &c.  He  would  never 
raise  contributions  on  the  houses  of  the  son's,  of  the  men  of 
the  law.  of  the  readers  of  the  Koran.  "He  took  delight  in 
conversing  with  the  heads  of  the  monks,  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  the  ulemas  ;  he  would  embrace  them,  make  them  sit 
by  his  side,  and  turn  the  discourse  on  religious  subjects.  > 
So  the  devout  flocked  to  him  from  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries. He  carried  this  to  such  an  exten  as  to  raise  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  emirs."  The  Arabic  historians,  as  well  as 
William  of  Tyre,  describe  him  to  have  been  exceedingly 
crafty. 
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Noureddin  and  Saladin. 
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led  to  so  much  abuse  ;  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  this  old  idol,  so 
long  the  slave  of  a  succession  of  military  lead- 
ers, saw  himself  the  object  of  their  voluntary 
homage,  and  the  recipient  of  their  conquests. 
They  pursued  with  fury,  and  put  to  death  with- 
out mercy,  the  Alides,  the  Assassins,  the  free- 
thinkers,  the  phelassafe  or  philosophers,*  just 
as  innovators  in  religious  matters  were  hunted 
down  in  Europe  :  a  strange  spectacle — two 
hostile  religions,  strangers  to  one  another,  un- 
consciously agreeing,  and  at  the  same  period, 
in  proscribing  freedom  of  thought !  Noured- 
din,  like  Innocent  III.,  was  a  legist,!  and  his 
general,  Salaheddin,  (Saladin,)  was  overthrow- 
ing the  Mussulman  schismatics  of  Egypt,  while 
Simon  de  Montfort  was  exterminating  the 
Christian  schismatics  of  Languedoc. 

However,  the  inclination  to  innovation  was 
so  rapid  and  so  fatal,  that  Noureddin's  own 
children  allied  themselves  with  the  Alides  and 
the  Assassins,  and  Saladin  was  compelled  to 
crush  them.  This  Kurd,J  this  barbarian,  the 
Godfrey  or  the  St.  Louis  of  Mahometanism, 
a  great  soul  enthralled  to  infinitely  small  devo- 
tional practices,^  a  humane  and  generous  na- 
ture that  forced  itself  to  be  intolerant,  taught 
the  Christians  the  dangerous  truth  that  "  a  cir- 
cumcised dog"  might  be  a  saint,  and  that  a 
Mahometan  might  be  a  born  knight  in  purity 
of  heart  and  magnanimity.  || 

Saladin  had  twice  dealt  heavy  blows  on  the 
enemies  of  Islamism.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
invaded  Egypt,  dethroned  the  Fatimites,  and 
destroyed  the  focus  of  the  bold  beliefs  which 
had  found  their  way  through  every  part  of 
Asia ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  had  overthrown 
the  petty  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  de- 
feated and  taken  king  Lusignan  at  the  battle  of 
Tiberias,^[  and  gained  possession  of  the  holy 

*  Bibliotheque  des  Croisades,  t.  iii.  (Extraits  des  Histo- 
riens  Arabes,  par  M.  Reinaud,)  p.  370. — Kilig-Arslan  being 
accused  of  having  joined  this  sect,  Noureddin  made  him 
make  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  Islamism  :  "  With 
all  my  heart,"  said  Kilig-Arslan,  "  I  see  that  Noureddin  is 
bent  against  the  unbelievers." 

t  Hist,  des  Atabeks,  ibid.  He  had  studied  the  law  under 
Abou-Hanifa,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mussulman 
lawyers.  He  always  said, — "  We  are  the  ministers  of  the 
law — our  duty  is  to  see  it  executed ;"  and  he  conducted  his 
own  causes  before  the  cadi.  He  was  the  first  to  .institute  a 
proper  court  of  justice,  prohibit  torture,  and  substitute  for  it 
personal  evidence.  In  a  letter  to  Noureddin,  Saladin  com- 
plains of  the  mildness  of  his  laws.  However,  he  acknow- 
ledges elsewhere,  "  Whatever  we  know  as  regards  justice, 
we  have  learned  of  him."  Saladin  himself  employed  his 
leisure  in  administering  justice ;  whence  his  surname  of  Re- 
storer of  justice  vpon  earth. 

I  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale. 

§  Bohadin  (Bibl.  des  Croisades,  iii.  362,  sqq.)  describes 
h!m  as  addicted  to  the  most  trifling  practices.  He  fasted 
whenever  his  health  permitted  him,  and  made  all  his  at- 
•endints  read  (he  Koran.  On  seeing  a  little  child,  one  day, 
ending  it  to  his  father,  he  was  moved  to  tears. 

I!  Saladin's  generosity  towards  the  Christians  is  dwelt 
•npon  with  more  unction  by  the  Latin  historians,  and  chiefly 
by  the  continuator  of  William  of  Tyre,  than  by  the  Arab 
writers.  Passages  occur  in  the  latter,  which,  notwithstand- 
.ng  their  purposed  obscurity,  prove  the  Mussulmans  to  have 
felt  alarm  at  the  generous  sentiments  of  tke  sultan.  Mi- 
:hand,  Hist,  des  Crjisades,  ii.  346. 

IT  With  Lnsiynaii  were  made  prisoners  the  prince  of  An- 
ioch  the  marquis  >f  Montserrat,  the  count  of  Edessa,  the 


city.     His  humanity  to  his  prisoners  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  hardness  of  heart  dis 
played  towards  their  brethren  by  the   Chris 
tians  of  Asia.     While  those  of  Tripoli  barrer 
their  gates  on  the  fugitives  from  Jerusalem 
Saladin  employed  the  money  which  remaine 
from  the  expenses  of  the  siege,  to  ransom  the 
poor  and  the  orphans  who  had  fallen  into  his 
soldiers'  hands.      His  brother,  Malek-Adhel, 
set  two  thousand  at  liberty  for  his  own  share.1 

France  had  carried  through  the  first  cru- 
sade almost  single  handed.  Germany  had 
largely  contributed  to  the  second.  The  thir 
was  popular  ;  and  most  of  all  so  in  England. 
But  king  Richard  brought  with  him  onlj 
knights  and  soldiers ;  no  useless  hand*  as  ir 
the  former  crusades.  The  king  of  France  did 
the  same  ;  and  both  employed  Genoese  and 
Marseillaise  transports.  Meanwhile  the  empe- 
ror Frederick  Barbarossa  had  set  out  with 
large  and  formidable  army.  He  sought  to  re- 
cover his  reputation  both  as  a  soldier  and 
good  Catholic,  which  had  been  compromised 
by  his  Italian  wars.  He  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  Conrad  and  Louis  VII.  ha 
succumbed  in  their  march  through  Asia  Minor  ; 
and,  old  and  exhausted  as  he  was  with  his  nu- 
merous mishaps,  triumphed  over  nature  and 
over  Greek  perfidiousness,  and  over  the  am- 
bushes laid  by  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  who  sus 
tained  a  memorable  defeat  at  his  hands  ;f  but 
it  was  only  to  end  his  life  ingloriously  in  the 
waters  of  a  small  wretched  stream  of  Asia. 
His  son  Frederick  of  Suabia  survived  him 
scarcely  a  year  :  languishing  and  sick,  he  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  physicians  who  prescribed 
him  incontinence,  and  bore  off  in  death  the 
palm  of  virginity,  j  like  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

However,  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
bore  on  their  way  by  sea,  but  with  very  differ- 
ent views.  From  the  time  of  their  meeting  in 
Sicily,  the  two  friends  had  quarrelled.  It  was 
a  renewal  of  the  temptation  of  the  Normans 
and  Aquitanians,  such  as  we  saw  in  the  case 
of  Bohemond  and  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles, 
to  stop  short  of  the  object  for  which  the  cru- 
sade was  undertaken.  At  first,  they  wished  to 
stop  at  Constantinople,  then  at  Antioch.  The 
Gasco-Norman,  Richard,  had  even  desired  to 
call  a  halt  in  the  tempting  vales  of  Sicily. 
Tancred,  who  had  got  himself  made  its  king, 
was  supported  solely  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  hatred  of  the  Germans,  who 
claimed  the  island  in  the  name  of  Constance, 


constable  of  the  kingdom,  the  grand  masters  of  the  temple 
and  of  Jerusalem,  and  almost  the  whole  nobility  of  the  Holy 
Land.  S.  Jac.  de  Vitriaco,  c.  94.  Histor.  Hieros.  p.  1153 
Bern.  Thes.  c.  155,  156. 

*  Michaud,  Hist,  des  Croisades,  t.  ii.  p.  346,  350. 

t  Hist.  Hierosolym.  ap.  Bongars.  p.  1161.  The  writer  as- 
serts that  there  were  above  three  hundred  thousand  Turks 
engaged. 

f  Godofr.  Monach.  ap.  Raumer,  Gesch.  der  Hohenst 
"  When  his  physicians  suggested  that  his  life  might  be 
saved  by  indulging  in  love,  he  answered,  that  he  preferred 
death  to  defiling  his  body  while  bound  on  a  divine  nil 
grimage." 
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the  daughter  of  the  last  king,  and  wife  of  the 
emperor  ;  and  Tancred  had  thrown  his  prede- 
cessor's widow,  who  was  Richard's  sister,  in 
prison  :  Richard  would  have  asked  no  better 
than  to  avenge  the  insult,  and  had  already 
made  a  pretext  for  displaying  his  banner  on 
the  walls  of  Messina.*  Tancred's  only  re- 
source was  to  gain  over  Philippe- Auguste  at 
any  price  ;  and  he,  as  Richard's  suzerain, 
obliged  him  to  remove  his  standard.  Their 
jealousy,  in  fact,  had  reached  such  a  pitch, 
that  to  listen  to  the  Sicilians,  the  French  king 
had  already  sought  their  aid  to  exterminate  the 
English.  Richard  had,  perforce,  to  content 
himself  with  twenty  thousand  ounces  of  gold, 
which  Tancred  offered  him  as  his  sister's  dow- 
er ;  together  with  twenty  thousand  more  as 
the  dower  of  one  of  his  daughters,  who  was  to 
marry  Richard's  nephew,  (Arthur,  the  young 
duke  of  Bretagne.)  The  king  of  France  did 
not  allow  him  to  carry  off  the  whole  of  this 
enormous  sum  to  his  own  share,  but  protested 
loudly  against  Richard's  perfidy  in  bringing  to 
Sicily  a  princess  of  Navarre  as  his  affianced 
bride,  after  his  marriage  contract  with  his  sis- 
ter, (Adelais,)  although  well  knowing  that  this 
same  sister  had  been  seduced  by  the  aged 
Henry  II.  ;  and  when  Richard  offered  to  prove 
the  fact,  and  offered,  besides,  ten  thousand 
marks  of  silver  to  be  released  from  his  con- 
tract, Philip  pocketed  the  money  and  the  dis- 
grace without  a  scruple. f 

Richard  was  more  successful  in  Cyprus  ;  the 
petty  Greek  king  of  which  island  had  seized 
one  of  his  vessels  that  had  been  stranded  on 
the  coast,  and  in  which  were  his  mother  and 
Ins  sister.  The  English  monarch  could  not  let 
slip  so  fine  an  opportunity,  but  conquered  the 
island  without  difficulty,  and  loaded  its  sove- 
reign with  chains  of  silver.  J  Philippe-Auguste 
waited  for  him  before  Acre,  refusing  to  give 
the  assault  before  the  arrival  of  his  brother  in 
arms. 

One  author  estimates  the  whole  number  of 
the  crusaders,  who  came  at  different  times  to 
fight  in  this  gladiatorial  combat  of  the  siege  of 
Acre,  at  six  hundred  thousand,^  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  of  whom  perished  there  ;|| 
and  these  were  not,  as  in  the  first  crusade,  a 
disorderly  rabble  of  men  of  all  conditions,  free- 
men or  serfs,  and  of  all  races,  who  swept  on  in 
their  blind  enthusiasm  wheresoever  the  divine 
rage,  the  cestrus  of  the  crusade,  led  them,  but 
knights  and  soldiers,  the  flower  of  European 


*  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  674.  Et  signa  rcgis  Anglise  in 

munitionilms  per  circuitum  posuerunt See  Thierry, 

Conq.  de  1'Anglet.  t.  iv.  p.  37. 

t  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  688.  "  By  this  agreement,  Rich- 
ard was  at  liberty  to  marry  whomsoever  he  liked." 

{  Bened.  Petrob.  p.  517.    John  Bromton,  p.  1197. 

6  Bohadin,  Biblioth.  des  Croisades,  iv.  359. 

H  The  return  of  the  dead  contains  the  names  of  six  arch- 
bishops, twelve  bishops,  forty-five  counts,  and  five  hundred 
barons.  Hoveden,  p.  390.  Vinesauf,  p.  324,  ap.  Lingard, 
rol.  ii.  p.  457.  According  to  Abulpharage,  a  hundred  and 
sighty  thousand  Mussulmans  fell  in  this  destructive  siege. 
Uiblioth  des  Croisades,  iv.  339. 


chivalry.  All  Europe  had  sent  its  representa- 
tives, nation  by  nation.  A  Sicilian  fleet  had 
first  arrived,  then  Belgians,  Frieslanders,  and 
Danes  ;  then,  led  by  the  count  of  Champagne, 
an  army  of  French,  English,  and  Italians  ; 
then  Germans,  led,  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  by  the  duke  of  Suabia.  Then 
followed,  in  the  fleets  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and 
Marseilles,  the  French,  with  Philippe-Auguste, 
and  the  English,  Normans,  Bretons,  and  Aqui- 
tanians,  with  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.  Even 
before  the  arrival  of  these  two  kings,  the  army 
was  already  so  formidable  that  a  knight  ex- 
claimed, "  If  God  will  but  stand  neuter,  the 
victory  is  ours  !"* 

On  the  other  hand,  Saladin  had  written  fot 
succor  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  other  Mus- 
sulman princes.  The  town  of  Acre  was  not 
the  stake  ;  but  whether  Europe  or  Asia  should 
triumph.  Minds  as  ardent  as  those  of  Richard 
and  Saladin  looked  to  the  future.  The  latter 
nourished  the  idea  of  no  less  than  a  counter  cru- 
sade, a  grea  expedition,  in  which  he  would 
force  his  way  through  Europe,  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  land  of  the  Franks  ;f  and  rash  as  the  pro- 
ject was,  it  would  have  scared  Europe,  had 
Saladin,  after  overthrowing  the  frail  empire  of 
the  Greeks,  appeared  in  Hungary  and  GerTnany 
at  the  point  of  time  that  four  hundred  thousand 
Almohades  were  attempting  to  force  the  barrier 
of  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees. 

The  efforts  were  proportionate  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  prize.  All  that  was  then  known 
of  the  art  of  war  was  put  in  practice  ;  the  an- 
cient and  the  feudal,  European  and  Asiatic  tac- 
tics, moveable  towers,  the  Greek  fire,  and  all  the 
warlike  "  means  and  appliances"  of  the  time. 
The  Christians,  say  the  Arab  historians,  had 
brought  with  them  lava  from  Etna,  which  they 
hurled  into  the  towns  like  the  bolts  darted 
against  the  rebel  angels.  But  the  most  formid- 
able of  the  warlike  machines  was  king  Rich- 
ard himself.  This  wicked  son  of  Henry  II., 
this  son  of  wrath,  whose  whole  life  was  as  if  one 
fit  of  violent  passion,  acquired  among  the  Sara- 
cens an  imperishable  name  for  valor  and  cru- 
elty. On  Saladin's  refusal  to  redeem  the  pris- 
oners when  the  garrison  of  Acre  was  driven  to 
capitulation,  Richard  had  their  throats  cut  in 
sight  of  both  camps.  This  fearful  man  spared 
not  the  enemy,  nor  his  own  soldiers,  nor  him- 
self. He  returned  from  the  melee,  says  an  his- 
torian, bristled  with  arrows,  like  a  cushion  stuck 
full  of  needles. |  Long  afterwards,  Arab  mothers 
stilled  their  little  ones  with  the  name  of  king 
Richard ;  and  if  a  horse  suddenly  started  from 
the  way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  Dost 
thou  think  king  Richard  is  in  that  bush  ]"$ 


*  Vinesauf,  ap.  Michaud,  t.  ii  p.  399. 

t  Bohadin  relates  this  design  as  told  him  by  Salad's 
himself.  See  M.  Reinaud's  Extracts,  Biblioth.  des  Croi- 
sades. iii.  374. 

J  Vinesauf,  ap.  Michaud,  ii.  509. 

§  Joinville,  (edit.  1701,  fol.)  Le  roy  Richaii  fist  tant 
d'armes  outremer,  a  colic  foys  quo  il  y  fu,  quo  quant  les 
chevaus  aus  Sarrasins  avoient  pouour  d'aucun  bisson, 
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This  valor  and  all  these  efforts  produced  lit- 
tle result.  We  have  said  that  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  represented  at  this  siege  ;  but 
their  national  hatreds  were  represented  as  well. 
Each  fought  on  his  own  account  as  it  were,  and 
instead  of  seconding,  strove  to  injure  the  rest. 
The  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and  the  Venetians, 
rivals  in  war  and  commerce,  regarded  each  other 
with  hostile  eye.  The  Templars  and  the  Hos- 
pitallers could  scarcely  refrain  from  coming  to 
blows.  There  were  two  kings  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  camp,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who  was  favored 
by  Philippe-Auguste,  and  Conrad  of  Tyre  and 
Montserrat,  whose  claims  were  supported  by 
Richard.  Philip's  jealousy  kept  pace  with  the 
increasing  glory  of  his  rival ;  and  falling  sick, 
he  accused  Richard  of  having  poisoned  him. 
He  claimed  half  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
of  the  money  paid  by  Tancred  ;  and  at  last  he 
gave  up  the  crusade  and  embarked  almost  alone, 
leaving  the  French  ashamed  of  his  departure.* 
Richard  succeeded  no  better  for  being  left  to 
himself.  He  offended  all  by  his  insolence  and 
pride.  The  Germans  having  displayed  their 
colors  on  one  quarter  of  the  walls,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  thrown  into  the  fosse. f  He  turned 
his  victory  of  Assur  to  no  use,  and  missed  the 
opportunity  for  regaining  Jerusalem  by  refusing 
to  promise  the  garrison  their  lives.  As  he  drew 
near  to  the  holy  city,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
deserted  him  with  the  French  who  remained 
under  his  command.  From  this  moment  all 
was  lost.  A  knight  pointing  out  Jerusalem  to 
him  from  a  distance,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
veiling  his  face  with  his  surcoat,  he  exclaimed, 
"  My  God,  let  me  not  behold  thy  city,  since  I 
am  unable  to  deliver  it  !"J 

In  fact,  this  crusade  was  the  last.  Asia  and 
Europe  had  come  into  contact,  and  had  found 
each  other  invincible.  Henceforward  it  is  to 
other  lands,  to  Egypt,  to  Constantinople,  any- 
where save  the  Holy  Land,  that,  under  pretexts 
more  or  less  specious,  the  great  expeditions  of 
the  Christians  will  be  directed.  Besides,  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  was  on  the  wane.  The  mira- 
cles and  revelations  which  signalized  the  first, 
disappear  by  the  third  crusade,  which  is  a  great 
military  expedition,  a  struggle  of  races  quite 
as  much  as  of  religion.  The  long  siege  of 
Acre  is  to  the  middle  age  a  siege  of  Troy,  and 

leur  mestre  leur  disoient:  Guides  hi,  fesoient  ils  a  lenr 
chevaus,  que  ce  soil  le  roy  Richart  d'Angleterre  ?  Et 
quand  les  enfans  aus  Sarrasines  breoient,  elles  leur  disoient : 
Tai-toy,  tai-toy,  ou  je  irai  querre  le  roy  Richart  qui  te 
'uera. 

*  Before  Ptolemais,  several  of  the  French  barons  posted 
themselves  under  the  English  banner.  From  this  time,  the 
chronicle  of  St.  Denys  invariably  speaks  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  Trichard,  (the  trickster,)  instead  of 
Richard. 

t  The  chronicler  says  into  a  privy— In  cloacam  dejicere. 

.  .  .  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xviii.  27. 

t  Joinville,  (edit.  1761.)  p.  ]  16.  Tandis  qu'ils  estoyent  en 
ces  paroles,  un  sien  chevalier  lui  escria:  "Sire,  sire,  venez 
juesqnes  ci,  et  je  vous  monsterrai  Jerusalem."  Et  quant  il 
uy  ce,  il  |eta  sa  cote  a  armer  devant  ses  yex  tout  en  plorant, 
et  dit  a  Nostre-Seignenr :  "  Bian  Sire  Diex,  je  te  pri  que  tu 
ne  seuffres  que  je  voie  ta  sainte  cite,  puisque  je  ne  la  puis 
telivrer  des  mains  de  tes  ennemis." 


its  plain,  was  long  the  common  dwelling  of  both 
parties.  There  they  saw  each  othei  daily, 
measured  each  other's  strength,  learned  to 
know  each  other,  and  their  hates  diminished. 
The  Christian  camp  becomes  a  large  city,  fre- 
quented by  merchants  of  both  religions.*  They 
willingly  mingle  and  dance  together  ;  and  the 
Christian  minstrels  lend  their  voices  to  the 
sound  of  Arab  instruments.!  The  miners  on 
both  sides  agree  to  do  each  other  no  injury  when 
they  meet  in  their  subterranean  task.  Much 
more  ;  each  side  gets  to  hate  itself  more  than 
the  enemy.  Richard  is  less  the  enemy  of  Sala- 
din  than  of  Philip- Augustus,  and  Saladin  detests 
the  Assassins  and  the  Alides  more  than  the 
Christians.^ 

During  thi?  great  movement  of  the  world,  the 
king  of  France  j  rosecuted  his  private  interests  in 
the  quietest  manner.  Leaving  the  honor  to  Rich- 
ard, he  took  the  profit,  and  seemed  reconciled  to 
the  division.  Richard  remains  the  guardian  of 
the  grand  cause  of  Christendom,  amuses  himself 
with  adventures  and  deeds  of  "  derring-do,"  im- 
mortalizes, and  impoverishes  himself.  Philip, 
who  swore  when  he  left  that  he  would  not  injure 
his  rival,  loses  not  a  moment,  but  hastes  to  Rome 
to  obtain  the  pope's  dispensation  from  his  oath.fy 
He  returns  to  France  in  time  to  divide  Flanders 
on  the  death  of  Philip  of  Alsace  ;  compels  his 
daughter  and  his  son-in-law  to  give  up"  part  of 
it  by  way  of  jointure  to  his  widow,  but  reserves 
Artois  and  St.  Omer  for  himself,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  Isabella  of  Flanders.  ||  Meanwhile, 
he  excites  the  Aquitanians  to  revolt,  and  en- 
courages Richard's  brother  to  seize  the  throne. 
The  foxes  make  their  game  in  the  lion's  absence. 
Who  knows  that  he  will  return  ?  The  chance 
is,  that  he  will  either  be  slain  or  taken.  And 
he  was  taken  ;  traitorously  taken  by  Christians. 
The  very  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  insult- 
ed, and  whose  banner  he  had  thrown  into  the 
fosse  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  surprised  him  as  he 
was  passing  in  disguise  through  his  territory, 
and  gave  him  up  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI. ^f 

*  For  instance,  the  camp  before  Ptolemais,  in  1191.  Mi- 
chaud,  ii.  451. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  450,  522.  The  crusaders  were  often  admit- 
ted to  the  table  of  Saladin,  and  the  emirs  to  that  of 
Richard. 

J  Saladin  sent  presents  to  the  Christian  kings  on  their  ar- 
rival, of  Damascus  plums  and  other  fruits ;  they  sent  him 
jewels.  Michaud,  ii.  436,  (citing  Bromton.)  Philip  and 
Richard  reciprocally  accused  each  other  of  holding  corre- 
spondence with  the  Mussulmans.  Richard  wore  at  Cyprus 
a  cloak  powdered  with  crescents  of  silver.  Biblioth.  des 
Croisades,  ii.  685.  Richard  offered  his  sister  (the  widow  of 
William  of  Sicily)  in  marriage  to  Malek-Adhel :  and  the 
two  were  to  reign  conjointly,  under  the  auspices  of  Saladin 
and  of  Richard,  over  the  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  and 
to  govern  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Saladin  showed  no 
repugnance  to  the  proposition  ;  but  the  imauns  and  teachers 
of  the  law  were  exceedingly  surprised  at  it.  and  the  Chris- 
tian bishops  threatened  Jane  and  Richard  with  excommuni- 
cation. Michaud,  ii.  477.  Saladin  wished  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  chivalry;  and  Malek-Adhel  sen' 
his  son  to  be  knighted  by  Richard.  Id.  p.  522. 

$  Bened.  Petroburg.  p.  511.    The  pope  refused. 

fi  Ibid.  p.  512.    Oudegherst,  c.  88. 

V  When  Richard  reached  Vienna  after  three  days'  jour- 
ney, exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  his  page,  who 
spoke  Saxon,  went  to  the  market  to  buy  prov  sions,  and 
paid  with  gold  bezants.  He  made  a  swaggering  displav  of 
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This  was  the  law  of  the  middle  age.  The 
stranger  who  passed  through  the  lands  of  the 
.  ord  without  his  consent  belonged  to  him.  The 
emperor  did  not  disturb  himself  about  the  privi- 
.eges  conferred  by  having  taken  the  cross.  He 
had  destroyed  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  and 
thought  it  to  his  advantage  to  humble  those  of 
England.  Besides,  John  and  Philippe-Auguste 
offered  him  as  large  a  sum  as  Richard  would 
have  given  for  his  ransom  ;*  and  undoubtedly 
he  would  have  kept  him  prisoner,  had  not  the 
aged  Eleanor,  the  pope,  and  the  German  barons 
themselves  shamed  him  out  of  such  a  design 
towards  the  hero  of  the  crusade. f  However, 
he  did  not  let  go  his  hold  of  him  until  he  had 
exacted  from  him  a  ransom  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,  and  Richard  had  done  him 
homage  in  a  diet  of  the  empire,  by  the  delivery 
of  the  cap  from  his  head,}:  (the  symbolic  resig- 
nation of  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  Henry.) 
The  latter  conceded  to  him  in  exchange  the 
mockery  of  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
The  hero  returned  to  England,  (A.  D.  1194,) 
after  having  been  a  captive  thirteen  months, — 
king  of  Aries,  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  ruined. 
He  had  but  to  show  himself  to  reduce  John  and 
repulse  Philip.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  ingloriously  in  a  succession  of  truces, 
and  of  petty  wars.  However,  the  counts  of 
Brittany,  Flanders,  Boulogne,  Champagne,  and 
Blois  sided  with  him  against  Philip.  He  fell 
while  besieging  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  whose 
lord  he  sought  to  compel  to  deliver  up  to  him  a 
treasure  which  had  been  discovered  on  his 
estate,  (A.  D.  1199.)$  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  John,  although  he  had  named  his  nephew 
Arthur,  the  young  duke  of  Brittany,  his  heir. 

Nor  did  Philip  reap  greater  glory  the  while. 
The  great  vassals  were  jealous  of  the  power 
he  had  attained  ;  and  he  had  imprudently  quar- 
relled with  the  pope,  whose  friendship  had  raised 
his  house  to  such  a  pitch.  Philip  had  married 
a  Danish  princess,  in  the  single  view  of  securing 
a  diversion  of  the  Danes  against  Richard  ;  but 
he  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  young  barba- 
rian from  his  wedding-day,||  and  having  no 
longer  need  of  her  father's  assistance,  he  had 


his  money,  and  affected  the  courtier;  but  what  chiefly 
roused  suspicion,  was  his  having  richly  embroidered  gloves 
at  his  girdle,  such  as  were  worn  by  the  great  lords  of  the 
period ;  and  a  report  having  been  current  that  Richard  had 
landed,  they  arrested  the  page,  and  wrung  the  truth  from 
him  by  torture.  Radulph  de  Coggeshale,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr. 
xviii.  72.  See  Thierry.  Conq.  de  1'Anglet.  t.  iv.  p.  70. 

*  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xviii.  38. 

t  Petri  Blesensis  ad  Papam  Epist.  ap.  Gieseler,  !i.  Second 
Part,  p.  91.  Regem  ....  in  sancta  peregrinatione,  in  pro- 
tectione  Dei  cceli,  captum,  et  vinculis  carceralibus  coarcta- 
tum  tenet 

t  Rog.  de  Hoved.  p.  724.  Deposuit  se  de  reeno  Anpliae, 
et  tradidit  illud  irapenitori  sicut  unirersorum  domino,  et  in- 
vestivit  eum  inde  per  pileum  suum. 

§  TELUM  LIMOOI« 

Oc(  IDIT  LKONEM  ANOI.I.E. 

A  mm  of  Canterbury  wrote  this  epitaph  on  Richard  :— 

>*trice.  adultery,  and  headstrong  will  have  reigned  ten 
years  on  the  throne  of  England :  a  cross-bow  has  dethroned 
hem."  Rog.  de  Hoveden. 

||  Rigord.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xvii.  38  Gesta  Innoc  IIL  ap. 
Scr.  R.Fr.  xix.  343 


divorced  her  in  order  to  marry  Agnes  de  Me- 
ranie,  of  the  house  of  Franche-Comte  ;  and 
this  unlucky  divorce,  which  embroiled  him  for 
several  years  with  the  Church,  had  condemned 
him  to  inactivity,  and  rendered  him  a  passive 
and  helpless  spectator  of  the  great  events  which 
took  place  in  the  mean  time,  of  Richard's  death 
and  of  the  fourth  crusade. 

The  Westerns  had  slight  hope  of  succeeding 
in  an  enterprise  in  which  their  hero,  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion,  had  failed.  However,  the  mo- 
mentum which  had  been  imparted  a  century  be- 
fore, went  on  of  itself.  Politicians  endeavored 
to  turn  it  to  account.  The  emperor,  Henry  VI., 
himself  preached  the  crusade  to  the  diet  of 
Worms,  declaring  that  he  desired  to  make 
atonement  for  the  imprisonment  of  Richard. 
Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height :  all  the  German 
princes  took  the  cross.  Many  found  their  way 
to  Constantinople  :  others  followed  the  emperor, 
who  persuaded  them  that  the  right  road  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  Sicily.  He  thus  managed  to 
secure  important  assistance  towards  conquering 
this  island,  which  was  his  wife's  by  inheritance, 
but  whose  inhabitants,  whether  Norman,  Italian, 
or  Arab,  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  Ger- 
man yoke.  He  only  became  master  of  it  by 
shedding  torrents  of  blood  ;  and  it  is  even  said, 
that  his  wife  poisoned  him  in  revenge  for  her 
country's  wrongs.  Brought  up  by  the  jurists 
of  Bologna  with  the  idea  of  the  illimitable  right 
of  the  Caesars,  Henry  relied  on  making  Sicily 
his  vantage-ground  for  the  invasion  of  the  Greek 
empire,  as  Robert  Guiscard  had  done,  and  then 
returning  into  Italy  to  humble  the  pope  to  the 
level  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  conquest  cf  the  Greek  empire,  which 
he  was  unable  to  accomplish,  was,  indeed,  the 
consequence  and  unforeseen  result  of  the  fourth 
crusade.  Saladin's  death,  and  the  accession 
of  a  young  pope  full  of  ardor  and  of  genius, 
(Innocent  III.,)  seemed  to  reanimate  Christen- 
dom. The  death  of  Henry  VI.,  too,  reassured 
Europe,  alarmed  at  his  power.  The  crusade, 
preached  by  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  was,  above  all, 
popular  in  Northern  France.  A  count  of  Cham- 
pagne had  just  been  elected  king  of  Jerusalem. 
His  brother,  who  succeeded  to  his  countship, 
took  the  cross,  and  with  him  most  of  his  vas- 
sals. This  powerful  baron  was  lord  of  no  few- 
er than  eighteen  hundred  fiefs.*  Nor  must  we 
forget  his  marshal  of  Champagne,  who  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  GeorTroi  de  Ville- 
hardouin,  the  historian  of  this  great  expedition, 
the  first  prose  writer,  the  first  historian  of 
France  who  used  the  vulgar  tongue.  It  is  a 
native  of  Champagne,  too,  the  Sire  de  Join- 
ville,  who  is  to  relate  the  history  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  close  of  the  crusades.  The  barons  of 
the  north  of  France  took  the  cross  in  crowds, 
and  among  them  the  counts  of  Brienne,  of  St. 
Paul,  of  Boulogne,  and  of  Amiens,  with  the 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  xi.  p.  189.  Dacange,  Observ.  p. 554.  (Two 
thousand  two  hundred  knights  owed  service  and  homage  tc 
his  peerage  Gibbon,  ibid.) 
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Dampierres, the  Montmorencies,  and  the  famous 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Saracens  on  the  part  of  the  Christians 
of  Palestine.  The  impulse  communicated  it- 
self to  Hainault  and  to  Flanders ;  and  the  count 
of  Flanders,  who  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
count  of  Champagne,  found  himself,  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  latter,  the  chief  leader  of 
the  crusade.  The  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land had  their  own  affairs  to  look  after ;  and  the 
empire  was  distracted  between  two  emperors. 
The  land  journey  was  no  longer  thought  of. 
The  Greeks  were  too  well  known.  They  had 
but  recently  massacred  the  Latins  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Constantinople  ;*  and  had  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  on  his  march.  Vessels  were  required 
for  the  voyage  by  sea.  The  Venetians  were 
applied  to.f  These  traders  took  advantage  of 
the  necessity  of  the  crusaders,  and  would  not 
supply  them  with  transports  under  eighty-five 
thousand  marks  of  silver.  But  they  chose  to 
take  a  share  in  the  crusade,  towards  which  they 
equipped  fifty  galleys,  and  in  return  for  this 
small  venture,  they  stipulated  for  a  moiety  of 
the  conquests.  The  old  doge,  Dandolo,  an  oc- 
togenarian, and  almost  blind,!  would  trust  no 
one  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  which 
might  turn  out  so  profitable  to  the  republic,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  sail  with  it.$  The 

*  Willelm.Tyr.l.xxii.  c.  11-13.  A  legate  was  massacred, 
and  his  head,  fastened  to  a  dog's  tail,  dragged  through  the 
streets.  Even  the  sick  in  the  hospital  of  St.  John  were  put 
to  the  sword,  (ad  Xenodochium  ....  quotquot  in  eo  repe- 
rerunt  languidos,  gladio  peremerunt.)  Only  four  thousand 
were  spared,  who  were  sold  to  the  Turks.  See,  also,  Bald- 
win's encyclic  letter,  ann.  1204,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xviii. 
524. 

t  Villehardouin  was  the  bearer  of  the  message.  When 
he  had  concluded  it,  he  says,  "Then  the  six  deputies  knelt 
at  their  feet  with  many  tears ;  and  the  doge  and  all  the  rest 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  and  lifted  their  hands  on  high,  and 
said— We  grant  it,  we  grant  it.  Thereupon  rose  so  loud  a 
shout,  that  it  sounded  like  an  earthquake."  The  doge  then 
addressed  the  people,  and  the  agreement  was  inscribed  on 
parchment.  "  And  when  the  doge  handed  them  the  agree- 
ment, they  knelt  with  many  tears,  and  swore  without  reser- 
vation to  abide  by  the  terms  there  written,  and  to  observe 
all  its  clauses,  forty-six  in  number.  And  the  deputies  again 
swore  to  keep  the  terms,  and  their  oath  to  their  lord,  and 
that  they  would  observe  the  whole  with  good  faith.  Know 
that  many  piteous  tears  were  shed  thereat."  Villehardouin. 
(edit.  Petitot,)  c.  17. 

(Gibbon  remarks,  In  a  note— vol.  xi.  p.  197— "A  reader  of 
Villehardouin  must  observe  the  frequent  tears  of  the  mar- 
shal and  his  brother  knights — Sachiez  que  la  ot  mainte 
lerme  ploree  de  pitie,  (No.xvii.;)  multplorant,  (ibid.;) mainte 
lerme  ploree,  (No.  xxxiv. ;)  si  orent  mult  pitie  et  plorerent 
mnlt  durement,  (No.  Ix. ;)  i  ot  mainte  lerme  ploree  de  pitie, 
(No.  ccii.)  They  weep  on  every  occasion  of  grief,  joy,  or 
devotion.")  TRANSLATOR. 

J  Nic.  in  Al.  Comn.  iii.  c.  9,  p.  347.  "Dandolo,  a  blind 
man,  crabbed  with  years,  full  of  plots  against  and  envy  of 
the  Greeks,  who,  being  full  of  all  craft,  and  conceiving  him- 
self the  shrewdest  of  the  shrewd,"  &c. 

$  "  Then  they  assembled  on  a  Sunday  in  the  church  of 
F-t.  Mark.  It  was  a  high  festival,  and  there  were  present 
the  people  of  the  land,  and  most  of  the  barons  and  pilgrims. 
Before  high  mass  began,  the  doge  of  Venice,  who  was  named 
Henry  Dandolo,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  said  to  them—'  Signors,  there  have  joined  them- 
selves to  you  the  best  nation  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
greatest  business  that  ever  men  undertook ;  and  I  am  an  old 
man  and  a  feeble,  and  should  be  thinking  of  rest,  and  am 
1'rail  and  suffering  of  body.  But  I  see  that  no  one  can  order 
»nd  marshal  you  like  I,  who  am  your  lord.  If  you  choose 


marquis  of  Montserrat,  Boniface,  a  brave  and 
poor  prince,  who  had  been  to  the  holy  wars 
and  whose  brother  Conrad  had  distinguished 
himsp'f  oy  his  defence  of  Tyre,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  he  promised  to  lead 
\\.th  him  the  Piedmontese  and  Savoyards. 

When  the  crusaders  had  assembled  at  Venice, 
the  Venetians  protested  to  them,  in  the  midst 
of  their  farewell  fetes,  that  they  would  not 
get  under  weigh  until  they  received  their 
freightage.*  All  drained  themselves,  and  gave 
whatever  they  had  brought  with  them  ;  still 
thirty-four  thousand  marks  were  wanting  to 
make  the  tale  complete. f  The  worthy  doge 
then  interceded,  and  pointed  out  to  the  people 
that  it  would  not  be  to  their  honor  to  act  rig- 
orously with  regard  to  so  holy  an  enterprise ; 
and  he  proposed  that  the  crusaders  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  lay  siege,  on  behalf  of  the 
Venetians,  to  the  city  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia, 
which  had  withdrawn  itself  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Venetians  to  recognise  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary. The  latter  had  iust  taken  the  cross,  and 
to  attack  one  of  his  towiA  was  a  bad  beginning. 
Vainly  did  the  pope's  legate  protest  against  the 
step.  The  doge  told  him  that  the  army  could 
dispense  with  his  directions,  mounted  the  cross 
on  his  ducal  cap,  and  dragged  the  crusaders 
first  to  the  siege  of  Zara,|  then  to  that  of 

to  grant  me  to  take  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  I  may  guard 
you  and  instruct  you.  and  that  my  son  may  remain  in  my 


wun  one  voice,  •  we  ueg  you  in  uou  n  a 

to  do  it,  and  to  come  with  us.' "    Villehardouin,  c.  30. 

"  Then  great  pity  took  possession  of  the  men  of  the  land 
and  of  the  pilgrims,  and  they  shed  many  tears,  to  think  that 
this  valiant  man  had  such  great  cause  to  remain,  for  he  was 
an  old  man  and  had  beautiful  eyes  in  his  head,  but  saw  not 
with  them,  having  lost  his  sight  through  a  wound  on  the 
crown:  exceeding  great  of  heart  was  he.  Ah!  how  pitiful 
did  they  seem,  who  had  gone  to  other  ports  to  avoid  the 
danger.  So  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  walked 
straight  to  the  altar,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  piti 
fully  weeping,  and  they  sewed  the  cross  on  a  large  cape  of 
cotton,  because  he  wished  the  people  to  see  it.  And  the 
Venetians  began  to  take  the  cross  in  large  numbers  and  in 
great  plenty  on  that  day,  until  which  very  few  had  taken 
the  cross.  Our  pilgrims  were  moved  with  exceeding  joy, 
even  to  overflowing,  as  regarded  this  new  crusader,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sense  and  the  prowess  that  were  his.  Thus 
the  doge  took  the  cross  as  you  have  heard.  Then  they  be- 
gan to  prepare  the  ships  and  palanders,  that  the  barons  might 
depart,  and  so  long  had  these  arrangements  taken,  that  Sep- 
tember drew  nigh."  Ibid.  c.  34. 

»  Ibid.  c.  30,  31. 

f  Many  of  the  crusaders,  from  fear  of  difficulties  in  cross- 
ing by  way  of  Venice,  had  gone  to  other  ports  to  embark, 
and  those  who  remained  being  thus  fewer  in  number  than 
they  had  calculated,  found  themselves  hard  pushed  to  raise 
the  sum  agreed  upon.  "  And  many  rejoiced  thereat,  who 
had  left  their  fortune  behind,  and  would  contribute  nothing, 
imagining  that  the  army  must  break  up,  and  disperse." 
These  divisions  were  frequently  on  the  point  of  wrecking 
the  whole  enterprise.  See  further  on. 

f  The  pope  threatened  the  crusaders  with  excommunica- 
tion, because  the  king  of  Hungary,  having  taken  the  cross, 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Church.  (Epist.  Innoc.  III. 
ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  420,  421.  Petr.  Vall.Sarn.  c.  19.)  When 
they  had  taken  the  city,  the  crusaders  sent  deputies  to  the 
pope  to  exonerate  themselves :— "  The  barons  cry  you  par- 
don for  the  taking  of  Jadres,  (Zara,)  which  they  did,  being 
unable  to  do  better  through  the  fault  of  those  who  had  gore 
to  other  ports,  and  as  by  no  other  mean*  Iney  could  keep 
together,  and  therefore  they  send  to  you  as  to  their  pood 
father,  for  you  to  lay  your  commands  upon  them,  which 
they  are  ready  to  execute."  Villehardouin,  p.  109.  Epi.st 
Innoc.  III.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  432. 


Amviti  of  prince  Alexius  in  the 
camp  of  the  crusaders. 


THE  FOURTH  CRUSADE. 


Attempted  rer.oncilintion  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
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Trieste ;  and  they  conquered  for  their  good 
friends  of  Venice  almost  all  the  towns  of  Is- 
tria. 

CONQUEST  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY  THE  LATINS. 

While  these  brave  and  honest  knights  earn 
their  passage  by  these  exploits,  "  Behold,  there 
happens,"  says  Villehardouin,  "  a  great  wonder, 
an  unhoped-for,  and  the  strangest  adventure  in 
the  world."  A  young  Greek  prince,  son  of  the 
emperor  Isaac — at  the  time  dispossessed  of  his 
dominions  by  his  brother — comes  to  embrace 
the  crusaders'  knees,  and  to  promise  them  im- 
mense advantages,  if  they  will  only  re-estab- 
lish his  father  on  his  throne.  They  were  all 
to  be  enriched  for  ever,  the  Greek  church  was 
to  submit  to  the  pope,  and  the  emperor,  once 
restored,  would  aid  them  with  his  whole  power 
to  recover  Jerusalem.  Dandolo  is  the  first  to 
commiserate  the  prince's  misfortunes.*  He 
determines  the  crusaders  to  begin  the  cru- 
sade by  Constantinople.  Vainly  does  the  pope 
launch  his  interdict  against  the  intent ;  vainly 
do  Simon  Montfort  and  many  othersf  separate 
from  the  main  body,  and  set  sail  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  majority  follow  Baldwin  and  Boni- 
face, who  fall  in  with  the  opinion  of  the  Vene- 
tians. 

Whatever  the  pope's  opposition  to  the  enter- 
prise, the  crusaders  conceived  that  they  were 
doing  a  good  work  in  subjecting  the  Greek 
church  to  him,  in  his  own  despite.  It  would 
put  an  end  to  the  mutual  hatred  and  opposition 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  old  religious 
war,  begun  by  Photius  in  the  ninth  century ,J 
had  been  resumed  in  the  eleventh,^  (about  A.  D. 
1053.)  It  seamed,  however,  that  the  common 
opposition  to  the  Mahometans,  who  threatened 
Constantinople,  must  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 

*  When  at  Corfu,  many  of  the  crusaders  resolved  to  re- 
main in  this  "rich  and  plenteous  island;"  and  when  the 
leaders  of  the  army  were  apprized  of  it,  they  resolved  to 
dissuade  them  from  the  purpose.  "  Let  us  go  to  them,  and 
beseech  them  for  God's  sake  to  have  pity  on  themselves  and 
us,  and  not  to  dishonor  themselves,  and  not  to  put  an  end  to 
every  hope  of  return.  This  agreed  upon,  they  repaired  all 
together  to  a  valley,  where  the  seceders  held  their  council, 
Inking  with  them  the  son  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
and  all  the  bishops,  and  all  the  abbots  of  the  host.  And 
when  they  came  to  the  spot,  they  dismounted.  And  when 
the  seceders  saw  them,  they  likewise  dismounted,  and 
walked  forward,  and  the  barons  met  them  on  foot,  greatly 
lamenting,  and  said  that  they  would  not  stir  until  they  had 
promised  not  to  abandon  them.  And  when  they  saw  this, 
they  were  moved  to  tears,  and  wept  very  bitterly."  Ville- 
hardonin,  p.  173,  177. — When  the  inhabitants  of  Zara  came 
to  propose  surrender  to  Dandolo,  "  While  he  went  to  speak 
to  the  counts  and  the  barons,  that  party  of  whom  you  have 
heard,  who  wished  to  break  up  the  host,  spoke  to  the  mes- 
sengers and  said  to  them,  '  Why  will  you  surrender  your 
city",'  "  &c.  These  underhand  dealings  broke  off  the  capit- 
ulation. When  they  had  taken  Zara,  the  Venetians  and 
Trench  came  to  blows  in  the  city. 

t  Guy  de  Montfort,  his  brother ;  Simon  de  Neaufle ;  the 
ablxjt  of  Vaux-Sarnay,  &.c.  Ibid.  p.  171. 

i  In  the  year  858,  the  patriarch  Ignatius  was  deposed  by 
the  emperor  Michel  III.,  In  favor  of  the  layman,  Photius. 
Nicolas  I.  espoused  the  cause  of  Ignatius.  (Nicol.  i.  Ep.  2, 
!\  ad  Michael,  10  ad  Cler.  Const.,  3  ad  Phot.,  &c.)  In  867, 
Photius  anathematized  the  pope. 

$  By  a  letter  of  the  patriarch  Michel's  to  the  bishop  of 
I'runi,  on  the  azyms,  and  the  sabbath,  and  the  observances 
i,t'  the  Roman  church.  Baron.  Annal.  ad  ann.  1053. 
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tion.  The  emperor,  Constantino  Monomachus, 
made  great  efforts.  He  invited  legates  from 
the  pope  ;  the  clergy  of  the  two  creeds  met, 
and  inquired  into  each  other's  opinions ;  but, 
as  their  adversaries  said,  they  thought  all  the\ 
heard  blasphemy,  and  the  disgust  felt  by  eithei 
with  the  other  was  increased.  They  parted  ; 
and,  in  parting,  consecrated  the  rupture  of  the 
two  churches  by  reciprocal  excommunication, 
(A.  b.  1054.) 

Before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  crusade 
to  Jerusalem,  solicited  by  the  Comneni  them- 
selves, brought  the  Latins  to  Constantinople. 
National  hatred  then  became  added  to  religious ; 
the  Greeks  detested  the  brutal  insolence  of  the 
Westerns,  and  the  latter  accused  the  Greeks 
of  treachery.  At  every  crusade,  the  Franks, 
in  passing  through  Constantinople,  had  de- 
liberated on  the  policy  of  seizing  it ;  and  but 
for  the  good  faith  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
Louis  the  Younger,  they  would  have  put  their 
deliberations  into  act.  When  the  nationality 
of  the  Greeks  was  so  fearfully  aroused  by  the 
tyrant  Andronicus,  the  Latins,  settled  in  Con- 
stantinople, were  involved  in  one  common  mas- 
sacre, (April,  A.  D.  1182.)*  Notwithstanding 
the  constant  danger  that  hung  over  their  heads, 
commercial  interests  tempted  great  numbers  to 
return  under  his  successors  ;  and  they  formed 
in  the  heart  of  Constantinople  a  hostile  colony, 
inviting  the  Westerns,  and  apparently  holding 
out  hopes  of  seconding  them  should  they  ever 
attempt  to  take  the  ca-pital  of  the  Greek  empire 
by  surprise.  Of  all  the  Latins,  the  Venetians 
alone  desired  and  could  eifect  this  great  enter- 
prise ;  and,  rivals  of  the  Genoese  in  the  trade 
of  the  Levant,  they  feared  being  anticipated  by 
them.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  great  name  of 
Constantinople,  and  of  the  immense  riches  en- 
closed within  its  walls,  in  which  the  Roman 
empire  had  taken  refuge,  its  commanding  po- 
sition betwixt  Europe  and  Asia  offered,  to 
whoever  should  seize  it,  a  monopoly  of  com- 
merce, and  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The 
old  doge  Dandolo,  whom  the  Greeks  had  for- 
merly deprived  of  sight,  pursued  this  project 
with  the  untiring  ardor  of  patriotism  and  of 
vengeance.  It  is  even  stated  that  the  Sultan 
Malek-Adhel,  in  his  fear  of  the  crusade,  had 
levied  contributions  throughout  Syria  for  the 
purchase  of  the  friendship  of  the  Venetians, 
and  to  divert  to  Constantinople  the  danger 

*  Nicetas  in  Alex.  Comn.  c.  10.  Willelm.  Tyr.  I.  xxii. 
c.  10,  13. — In  an  encyclic  letter,  reporting  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  Baldwin  accuses  the  Greeks  of  having  fre 
quently  contracted  alliances  with  the  infidels;  of  repeating 
the  baptismal  ceremony;  of  honoring  Christ  only  by  paint- 
ings. (Christum  soils  honorare  picturis;)  of  calling  the 
Latins  dogs,  and  of  thinking  it  no  sin  to  shed  their  blood. 
— He  calls  to  mind  the  cruel  death  of  the  legate,  sent  tc 
Constantinople  in  1183. — "  Divine  justice,  using  us  as  its  in 
struments,  has  worthily  avenged  these  and  the  like  crimes 
....  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  which  provoked  the 
Lord's  wrath,  being  filled  up  ....  and  we  have  been 
given  a  land  flowing  with  all  good  things,  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  fertile  in  fruits  and  groves,  lovely  in  waters  and  pas- 
tures, most  extensive  to  dwell  in,  and  enjoying  a  tempera- 
ture such  as  the  world  contains  no  other."  Scr.  R.  fit 
xviii.  534.  See,  also,  Baronins,  ann.  1054. 
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The  Ofii«n<ters,  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians. 
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which  threatened  Judaea  and  Egypt  Nicetas, 
much  better  acquainted  than  Vvllehardouin  with 
the  negotiations  preceding  the  crusade,  asserts 
that  the  whole  had  been  arranged,  and  that  the 
arrival  of  the  young  Alexius  only  accelerated 
the  impulse  already  given  :  "  It  was,"  he  says, 
"a  wave  upon  a  wave.''* 

The  crusaders  constituted  in  the  hands  of 
Venice  a  blind  and  brutal  force,  which  it 
launched  against  the  Greek  empire.  They 
were  ignorant  alike  of  the  motives  and  secret 
intelligence  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  the  state 
of  the  empire  they  were  about  to  attack.  Thus, 
when  they  found  themselves  before  its  aston- 
ishing capital,  and  beheld  the  innumerable  pal- 
aces and  churches  of  Constantinople,  with  their 
gilded  domesf  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  gazed 
on  the  myriads  of  men  who  crowded  the  ram- 
parts, they  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  mo- 
mentary doubt.  "  Know,"  says  Villehardouin, 
**  there  was  none  so  bold,  whose  heart  did  not 
tremble  ....  each  looked  to  his  arms  ....  as 
the  time  was  at  hand  he  would  have  need  of 
them." 

It  is  true  that  the  population  was  great  ;  but 
the  city  was  unprepared  for  defence.  The 
Greeks  had  entertained  the  conviction,  since 
their  repulse  of  the  Arabs,  that  Constantinople 
was  impregnable  ;  and  from  this  conviction 
neglected  the  means  of  rendering  it  so.  Con- 
stantinople had  sjxteen  hundred  fishing-boats, 
and  only  twenty  ships,  not  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  sent  against  the  Latin  fleet,  and  none 
attempted  to  fall  down  the  stream  to  cast  the 
Greek  fire  into  it.  Sixty  thousand  men,  in- 
dee  d,  appeared  on  the  bank  magnificently 
armed  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  crusaders  i  show 
themselves,  than  they  vanished.  J  In  fact,  this 
light  cavalry  of  theirs  could  not  have  sustained 
the  shock  of  the  heavy  men-at-arms  of  the 
Latins;  and  the  city  had  no  other  defence 
than  was  afforded  by  its  strong  walls  and  a  few 
corps  of  excellent  soldiers,  forming  the  Varan- 
gian guard,  which  consisted  of  Danish  and 
Saxon  refugees  from.  England,^  together  with 
some  Pisan  auxiliaries  :  in  all  parts,  the  com- 
mercial and  political  rivalry  between  the  two 
people,  armed  the  Pisans  against  the  Vene- 
tians. 


*  Njcetas  in  Alex.  Comn.  c.  9,  p.  3-1?.  Kavov  M  KOKM 
np'to/}d\\;t,  (tat  KVjjta,  5  <j>aaiv,  trrt  /rfyiarj  'Pa^atjij  ini- 
KV)  iuderat. 

t  "  Now  you  must  know,  that  many  looked  upon  Con- 
stantinople who  had  never  seen  it,  nor  could  have  believed 
there  to  be  so  rich  a  city  In  the  world.  When  they  saw 
those  lofty  walls  and  those  rich  towers  with  which  it  was 
enclosed  all  round,  and  those  rich  palaces,  and  those  lofty 
ehurche?,  which  were  so  many  in  number  that  no  one 
would  credit  it  without  seeing,  and  the  length  and  width 
•tf  the  city,  which  was  peerless  beyond  all  others.  And 
Know,  there  was  none  so  bold  whose  heart  did  not  tremble  ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder,  since  such  an  emprize  was  never 
undertaken  by  so  scant  a  number  since  the  world  was  cre- 
ated." Villehardouin,  p.  183,  231.  See,  also,  Foulcher  de 
Chartres.  c.  41,  ap.  Bonjjars,  p.  380,  and  Will.  Tyr.  1.  ii.  c.  3  ; 
I.  ix.  c.  26. 

J  In  another  engagement,  "  the  Greeks  turned  their  backs, 
•o  were  they  handled  ul  the  first  shock."  Villehardouin, 
9.191. 

6  Ib.,p.fil3.  y  Nicetas  1.  iii.  p.  288. 


The  latter,  probably,  had  friends  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  for  as  soon  as  they  had  forced  the 
harbor  and  presented  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  the  standard  of  St.  Mark  appeared 
on  them,  planted  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  the 
doge  was  quickly  master  of  twenty-five  towers. 
But  he  had  to  forego  this  advantage  in  order 
to  carry  assistance  to  the  Franks,  who  were 
surrounded  by  the  Greek  cavalry  they  had  so 
despised.  That  very  night  the  emperor  fled  in 
despair.  His  predecessor,  the  aged  Isaac  Com- 
nenus,  was  released  from  prison  ;  and  it  only 
remained  for  the  crusaders  to  enter  the  city  in 
triumph. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  crusade  should 
end  thus.  The  new  emperor  could  only  satisfy 
the  requisitions  of  his  liberators  by  ruining  his 
subjects.  The  Greeks  murmured,  the  Latins 
pressed  and  threatened.  In  the  mean  time  they 
insulted  the  people  in  a  thousand  ways,  as  well 
as  the  emperor  of  thei  own  making.  One  day, 
when  playing  at  dice  with  prince  Alexius,  they 
clapped  a  coarse  woollen  or  hair  cap  on  his 
head.*  They  took  pleasure  in  offending  against 
all  the  customs  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  scan- 
dalized at  whatever  was  new  to  themselves. 
Discovering  a  mosque  or  a  synagogue,  they 
fell  upon  the  infidels,  who  defended  themselves. 
They  then  set  fire  to  some  houses,  and  the 
flames  spreading,  the  conflagration  raged  over 
the  thickest  and  most  populous  quarter  of  the 
city  for  above  a  league  in  front,  and  lasted  eight 
days  and  nights. f 

This  event  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  people,  who  rose  up  against 
the  emperor  whose  restoration  had  brought  so 
many  evils  in  its  train.  For  three  days  the 
purple  was  offered  to  every  senator  in  turn  : 
great  courage  was  required  to  accept  it.  The 
Venetians  who,  apparently,  could  have  inter- 
fered, remained  outside  of  the  walls,  and  wait- 
ed. Perhaps  they  feared  trusting  themselves 
in  this  immense  city,  in  which  they  might  have 
been  crushed  ;  perhaps  it  suited  them  to  allow 
the  emperor  whom  they  had  made  to  be  over- 
powered, that  they  might  enter  Constantinople 
as  enemies.  In  fact,  the  aged  Isaac  was  put 
to  death,  and  was  replaced  by  a  prince  of  the  im- 
perial family,  Alexius  Mourzoufle,  who  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  emergency  in  which  he 
accepted  the  empire.  He  began  by  rejecting 
the  captious  propositions  of  the  Venetians,  who 
still  offered  to  be  satisfied  with  a  sum  of  money  4 
They  would  by  this  means  have  ruined  him, 
and  have  rendered  him  hateful  to  the  people, 
like  his  predecessor.  Mourzoufle  levied  money, 
indeed ;  but  it  was  to  employ  it  in  his  own  de- 
fence. He  armed  vessels,  and  twice  endea- 
vored to  burn  the  enemy  s  fleet.  The  situation 
of  the  Latins  became  precarious.  However, 
Mourzoufle  could  not  create  soldiers  at  once. 
The  crusaders  were  warriors  of  a  far  different 
stamp ;  the  Greeks  could  not  withstand  theii 


*  Id.  ibid.  p.  358. 
t  Id.  ibid.  p.  3S5. 
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assault ;  and  Nicetas  confesses,  with  infinite 
simplicity,  that  at  the  terrible  moment  the 
gates  were  burst  open,  a  Latin  knight,  who 
overthrew  all  in  his  way,  appeared  fifty  feet 
high  to  them.* 

The  leaders  endeavored  to  restrain  the  li- 
cense of  victory.  They  forbade,  under  pain  of 
death,  the  rape  of  married  women,  or  virgins, 
or  nuns.  But  full  scope  was  allowed  to  the 
avarice  of  the  soldiery ;  and  so  enormous  was 
the  amount  of  the  booty,  that  after  adding  fifty 
thousand  marks  to  the  share  of  the  Venetians 
in  discharge  of  their  debt,  there  remained  five 
hundred  thousand  marks  to  the  Franks  as  their 
own  share. f  An  innumerable  number  of  pre- 
cious monuments,  which  had  been  collected  in 
Constantinople  since  the  empire  had  lost  so 
many  provinces,  perished  under  the  hands  of 
men  who  wrangled  for  them,  who  wished  to 
divide  them,  or  who  else  destroyed  them  for 
destruction's  sake.  Nor  churches  nor  tombs 
were  respected ;  and  a  prostitute  sang  and 
danced  in  the  patriarch's  pulpit.J  The  barba- 
rians scattered  the  bones  of  the  emperors ;  and 
when  they  came  to  Justinian's  tomb,  found  with 
surprise  that  the  legislator's  body  betrayed  no 
signs  of  decay  or  putrefaction. 

Who  was  to  have  the  honor  of  seating  him- 
self on  Justinian's  throne,  and  of  founding  the 
new  empire  1  The  worthiest  was  the  aged 
Dandolo.  But  the  Venetians  were  opposed  to 
this  :§  it  did  not  suit  them  to  give  to  a  family 
what  belonged  to  the  republic.  The  glory  of 
being  the  restorers  of  the  empire  was  little  to 
them.  What  these  merchants  desired  was 
posts,  commercial  depots,  a  long  chain  of  fac- 
tories, which  might  secure  them  the  whole  of 
the  great  eastern  highway.  They  chose  for 
their  own  share  the  maritime  coast  and  the 
islands,  together  with  three  out  of  the  eight 
quarters  of  Constantinople,  with  the  fantastic 

*  'Evvia  dpyvids.  Elsewhere  he  contents  himself  with 
saying,  "These  Franks  were  taller  than  their  pikes." 

T  Villehardouin,  p.  281.  "  And  so  preat  was  the  gain, 
that  no  one  can  tell  you  the  end  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
of  the  plate  and  jewels  and  precious  stones,  and  of  the  sa- 
init,  and  silks,  and  green,  gray,  and  ermined  robes,  and  all 
the  precious  commodities  which  are  known  on  earth.  And 
well  testifies  Jeffroi  de  Villehardouin,  the  marshal  of  Cham- 
pagne, as  far  as  he  knows  for  truth,  that  never  since  the 
world  was  created,  was  there  so  much  gained  in  a  city. 
....  And  great  was  their  rejoicing  at  the  honor  and  vic- 
tory which  God  had  vouchsafed  them,  f-o  that  those  who 

had  heen  in  poverty  were  in  riches  and  delights 

You  may  well  think  that  great  was  the  having,  since,  be- 
sides what  was  concealed,  and  besides  the  share  of  the 
Venetians,  ours  came  to  full  five  hundred  thousand  marks 
of  silver,  and  ten  thousand  horses,  good  and  bad." 

J  Nicetas,  p.  382.  "The  crusaders  attired  themselves, 
not  through  want  of  the  clothing,  but  to  ridicule  the  cus- 
tom, in  painted  robes,  the  ordinary  apparel  of  '.he  Greeks. 
They  put  our  cotton  caps  on  their  horses'  heads,  and  fas- 
tened to  their  necks  the  ribands,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  let  hang  down  behind ;  and  some  carried  paper,  ink,  and 
fc«k-horns,  in  mockery  of  us,  as  if  we  were  only  bad  scribes 
and  mere  copyists.  They  spent  whole  days  at  table — some 
only  relishing  delicate  dishes;  others  only  eating,  as  they 
were  used  in  their  own  country,  boiled  beef  and  salt  pork, 
garlic,  meal,  deans,  an-l  a  very  strong  sauce." 

$  Raiunusi  is,  1.  iii.  c.  36,  ap.  Sisuiondi,  Rep.  Ital.  t.  ii. 
p  40G 


title  of  lords  of  one-fourth  and  a  half  of  the 
Roman  empire.* 

The  empire,  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  its 
limits,  was  bestowed  on  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  king  of  France.  The  marquis  of 
Montserrat  was  contented  with  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon.  The  greatest  part  of  the  empire, 
and  even  that  which  devolved  on  the  Venetians, 
was  portioned  out  into  fiefs. 

The  new  emperor's  first  care  was  to  excuse 
himself  to  the  pope,  who  found  himself  embar- 
rassed by  his  involuntary  triumph.  It  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  papal  infallibility,  that  God 
had  justified  by  success  a  war  denounced  by 
the  holy  see.  The  union  of  the  two  churches, 
and  the  junction  of  the  two  moieties  of  Christ- 
endom, had  been  brought  about  by  men  labor- 
ing under  the  interdict  of  the  Church.  The 
pope  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  retract 
his  sentence,  and  to  pardon  the  conquerors  who 
besought  pardon.  The  sadness  of  Innocent  III. 
is  visible  in  his  reply  to  Baldwin.  He  com- 
pares himself  to  the  fisherman  in  the  Gospel 
who  is  alarmed  at  the  miraculous  draught ; 
then  holdly  affirms  that  the  merit  of  the  tri- 
umph is  partly  his,  and  that  he,  too,  had  spread 
his  net — "  Hoc  unum  audacter  affirmo,  quod 
laxavi  retia  in  capturam."f  But  it  exceeded  his 
power  to  make  it  believed  that  what  he  had 
said  had  not  been  spoken,  and  that  he  had  ap- 
proved of  what  he  had  disapproved.  The  con- 
quest of  the  Greek  empire  shook  his  authority 
in  the  West,  more  than  it  had  extended  it  in 
the  East. 

The  results  of  this  memorable  event  were  not 
as  great  as  might  have  been  imagined.  The 
Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  lasted  even  a 
shorter  time  than  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, (only  from  A.  D.  1204  to  A.  D.  1261.) 
Venice  alone  derived  material  advantage  from 
it,  which  she  did  largely.  France  gained  in 
influence  only.  Her  manners  and  language, 
already  borne  so  far  by  the  first  crusade,  were 
diffused  throughout  the  East.  Baldwin  and 
Boniface,  the  one  the  emperor,  the  other  the 
king  of  Macedon,  were  cousins  of  the  French 
king.  The  count  of  Blois  had  the  duchy  of 
Nicea,  the  count  of  St.  Paul  that  of  Demotica, 
near  Adrianople.  Our  historian,  GeofFroi  de 
Villehardouin,  combined  the  two  charges  of 
marshal  of  Champagne  and  of  Romania.  And 
long  after  the  fall  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople— about  the  year  1300— the  Catalan, 
Montaner,  assures  us  that  in  the  principality  of 
the  Morea  and  the  duchy  of  Athens,  "they 
spoke  French  as  well  as  they  did  at  Paris. "J 

*  Sanuto,  (p.  530,  641,)  ap.  Gibbon,  vol.  xi.  p.  248. 

t  Innoc.  III.  Epist.  t.  ii.  l.-vii.  p.  619-C22.— He  wrote  to 
the  clergy  and  the  university  of  France,  exhorting  them  to 
send  immediately  priests  and  books  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Constantinopolitans.  Epist.  1.  viii.  p.  712,  713. 

J  "  E  parlaven  axi  bell  frances,  com  dins  en  Paris. ' 
Ruiin.  Montaner.  ap.  Ducange,  l'ra:f.  ad  Glossar. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

KUIN    OF    JOHN. DEFEAT    OF    THE    EMPEROR. 

WAR  OF  THE  ALB1GEOIS. GREATNESS  OF  THE 

KING  OF  FRANCE.       (A.   D.    1204 1222.) 

BEHOLD  the  pope,  conqueror  of  the  Greeks 
in  spite  of  himself.  The  two  churches  are 
united.  Innocent  is  the  sole  spiritual  head  of 
the  world.  Germany,  the  old  antagonist  of  the 
popes,  is  disabled ;  torn  between  two  emper- 
ors, who  choose  the  pope  arbiter  between  them. 
Philippe-Auguste  has  just  submitted  to  his  or- 
ders, and  taken  back  a  wife  whom  he  hates. 
The  west  and  the  south  of  France  are  not  so 
docile.  The  Vaudois  resist  him  on  the  Rh&ne  ; 
the  Manicheans  in  Languedoc  and  the  Pyre- 
nees. The  whole  coast  of  France,  on  both 
seas,  seems  on  the  point  of  separating  from  the 
Church.  The  Mediterranean  shore,  and  that 
of  the  Atlantic,  obey  two  princes  of  dubious 
faith,  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  of  England ; 
and  between  the  two  are  the  seats  of  heresy, 
Beziers.  Carcassonne,  and  Toulouse,  where 
the  great  council  of  the  Manicheans  is  assem- 
bled. 

The  first  on  whom  the  blow  fell  was  the 
English  king,  duke  of  Guyenne,  the  neighbor 
and  the  relative  as  well  of  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse, whose  son  he  brought  up.*  The  pope 
and  the  king  of  France  profited  by  his  ruin  ; 
an  event  which  had  been  long  preparing.  The 
power  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  depended, 
as  we  have  seen,  solely  on  the  mercenary 
troops  whom  they  kept  in  pay  :  they  could  con- 
fide neither  in  the  Saxons  nor  in  the  Normans. 
The  maintenance  of  the  troops  supposed  re- 
sources, and  a  system  of  finance  foreign  from 
the  habits  of  the  age — and  they  could  only  sup- 
port the  expense  by  grievous  and  violent  exac- 
tions, which  gave  an  edge  to  previous  hatreds, 
rendered  their  position  the  more,  dangerous, 
and  compelled  them  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  those  very  mercenaries  who  ruined  and 
drove  their  people  into  revolt.  To  renounce 
the  employment  of  mercenaries,  was  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  aris- 
tocracy ;  to  continue  to  make  use  of  them,  was 
to  march  straight  on  destruction — a  fearful  di- 
lemma, in  the  solving  of  which  they  were  fated 
to  fall..  It  was  fated  that  the  monarch  should 
be  ruined  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
races  who  jointly  occupied  the  island.  Nor- 
mans and  Saxons  w<jre  at  last  to  come  to  an 
understanding  for  the  abasement  of  the  mon- 
archy :  the  loss  of  the  French  provinces  was 
to  be  the  first  result  of  this  revolution. 

Henry  II.  had,  at  the  least,  amassed  a  trea- 
sure. But  Richard  ruined  England  by  his 
preparations  for  the  crusade.  "  I  would  sell 


*  Chron.  Languedoc,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  156.    Loqual  lo 
Bey  d  Anglaterra  avia  norrit  nn  temps  et  de  sa  joynessa. 


London,"  he  said,  "  if  I  could  find  a  buyer."* 
"  From  one  sea  to  the  other,"  says  a  contem- 
porary, "  England  was  reduced  to  beggary. "f 
Money,  however,  had  perforce  to  be  found  to 
pay  the  enormous  ransom  required  by  the  em- 
peror ;  and  more  again  when  Richard,  on  his 
return,  wished  to  make  war  on  the  king  of 
France.  Whatever  he  had  sold  at  his  depar- 
ture, he  resumed  possession  of  without  reim- 
bursing the  purchasers  ;  J  and  so  by  ruining  the 
present,  he  ruined  the  future ;  for  hencefor- 
ward no  one  could  be  found  to  lend  to  the  king 
of  England,  or  to  buy  of  him.  His  successors, 
good  or  bad,  capable  or  incapable,  were  con- 
demned, in  advance,  to  irremediable  poverty, 
to  cureless  powerlessness. 

But  the  progress  of  things  rather  required 
new  resources.  The  want  of  unity  in  the  Eng- 
lish empire  had  never  made  itself  more  felt. 
Consisting  of  people  who  had  all  warred  on 
each  other  before  being  reduced  under  the 
same  yoke, — of  Normandy,  hostile  to  England 
before  William's  time,  of  Brittany,  the  enemy 
of  Normandy,  of  Anjou,  the  rival  of  Poitou,  and 
of  Poitou,  which  claimed  over  the  whole  South 
the  rights  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  ;  they  all 
found  themselves  united  whether  they  would  or 
not.  In  preceding  reigns,  the  English  king 
had  ever  one  or  other  of  these  continental 
countries  firmly  attached  to  him.  The  Norman 
William,  and  his  two  first  successors,  could 
rely  on  Normandy,  Henry  II.  on  his  country- 
men the  Angevins,  and  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion 
was  generally  acceptable  to  the  Poitevins  and 
Aquitanians,  the  countrymen  of  his  mother, 
Eleanor  of  Guyenne.  He  illustrated  the  glory 
of  the  Southerns,  who  regarded  him  as  one  of 
themselves,  wrote  verses  in  their  language,  had 
numbers  of  them  about  him,  and  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant was  the  Basque  Marcader.  But  these 
different  people  became  gradually  estranged 
from  the  English  kings.  They  perceived  that 
Norman,  Angevin,  or  Poitevin,  this  king,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  such  distinct  interests,  was 
in  reality  a  foreign  prince ;  and  the  close  of 
Richard's  reign  completely  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  continental  subjects  of  England. 

These  circumstances  would  explain  the  vio- 
lence, bursts  of  passion,  and  reverses  of  John, 
even  had  he  been  a  better  and  a  wiser  monarch. 
He  was  driven  to  unheard-of  expedients  to 
raise  money  in  a  country  so  often  ransacked  to 
the  utmost.  What  could  there  be  left  after  the 
greedy  and  prodigal  Richard  ?  John  endeav- 
ored to  force  money  from  the  barons,  and  they 
compelled  him  to  sign  the  great  charter.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  Church ;  she  deposed 
him.  The  pope,  and  the  pope's  favorite,  the 
king  of  France,  profited  by  his  ruin.  The 


*  Gnill.  Newbrig.  p.  390.  Londonias  quoque  venderem 
si  emptorem  idoneum  invenirem. 

t  Hog.  de  Hov.  p.  544.  Tola  Anglia,  a  mari  usque  ad 
mare,  redacta  est  ad  inopiam. 

t  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xviii.  43.  Thierry,  Conq.  de  1'Angl.  t  IT. 
p.  103. 
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English  monarch,  feeling  his  bark  sinking, 
tossed  Normandy  and  Brittany  into  the  sea. 
The 'French  king  had  hut  to  stoop  to  pick  them 
up. 

It  was  the  rivalry  between  John  and  his 
nephew  Arthur  which  led  the  way  to  this  in- 
evitable and  fated  separation  of  the  English 
empire.  The  latter,  the  son  of  one  of  John's 
brothers  by  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  had  been 
hailed  from  his  birth  by  the  Bretons  as  a  liber- 
ator and  avenger ;  and  despite  Henry  II., 
they  had  baptized  him  by  the  national  name  of 
Arthur.*  His  cause  was  favored  by  the  Aqui- 
tanians.  The  aged  Eleanor  alone  sided  with 
her  son  John,  in  the  desire  of  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  English  empire,  which  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  A  rth'ur's  elevation  to  a  sepa- 
rate throne. f  Arthur,  in  fact,  held  this  unity 
very  cheap ;  for  he  ottered  to  yield  Normandy 
to  the  French  king,  provided  he  might  retain 
for  himself  Brittany,  Maine,  Touraine,  Anjou, 
Poitou,  and  Aquitaine,J  so  reducing  John  to 
England.  Philip  willingly  accepted  the  offer, 
filled  Arthur's  strongholds  with  his  garrisons, 
and  having  no  expectation  of  keeping  posses- 
sion of  them,  he  demolished  them.  Being  thus 
betrayed  by  his  ally,  Arthur  turned  towards  his 
uncle,  then  again  fell  back  on  French  aid,  in- 
vaded Poitou,  and  besieged  his  grandmother, 
Eleanor,  in  Mirebeau.  It  was  no  new  thing 
in  this  family  to  see  sons  armed  against  their 
parents.  However,  John  came  to  his  mother's 
assistance,  raised  the  siege,  defeated  Arthur, 
and  took  him  prisoner,  together  with  many  of 
the  great  lords  who  favored  his  cause. §  What 
became  of  his  prisoner  ?  This  is  a  point  which 
has  never  been  cleared  up.  Matthew  Paris 
asserts  that  John,  who  had  treated  him  well  at 
first,  was  alarmed  by  the  threats  and  obstinacy 
of  the  young  Breton.  "  Arthur,"  he  says, 
"  disappeared  ;  and  God  grant  it  may  have  been 
differently  from  what  evil  report  declares."! 
But  too  great  hopes  had  been  conceived  of  Ar- 
thur, for  the  imagination  of  the  people  to  resign 
itself  to  this  uncertainty.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  John's  orders :  it  was 
soon  added  that  John  had  killed  him  with  his 
own  hand.^f  Philip-Augustus's  chaplain  re- 
ates,  as  if  he  had  beheld  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
that  John,  taking  Arthur  in  a  boat,  stabbed  him 
twice  with  his  own  dagger,  and  threw  him  into 
the  river  three  miles  from  the  castle  of  Rouen.** 
The  Bretons  transferred  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
nearer  their  own  land,  and  placed  it  hard  by 

*  Chronic.  Wallteri  Hemengf.  p.  507.  Thierry,  t.  iv. 
p.  145. 

t  Aquitaine,  in  fact,  was  her  inheritance  ;  but  she  had 
transferred  her  rights  to  John.  Hyuier,  i.  110-112.  Lin- 
gard,  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 

}  Hoveden,  p.  598.    M.  Paris,  p.  166. 

§  Rad.  Coggeshale,  p.  95. 

||  M.  Paris,  p.  174.  Suhito  evanuit,  modo  fere  omnibus 
ignorato,  ntinam  non  ut  fama  refert  invlda. 

IT  Ann.  de  Margan.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  six.  247 Pro- 

pria  manu  interfecit.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  and,  having 
fastened  a  large  stone  to  his  neck,  he  tlirew  him  into  the 
Seine." 

»*  Will.  Brito,  vi.  p.  167 


Cherbourg,  at  the  foot  of  those  sombre  downs 
which  offer  one  precipice  along  the  whole  line 
of  ocean.*  Thus  the  tradition  grew  in  details 
and  in  dramatic  interest,  until  at  length,  in 
Shakspeare,  Arthur  is  a  young,  defenceless 
boy,  whose  mild  and  innocent  words  disarm  tho 
fiercest  assassin. 

This  event  at  once  gave  Philippe-Auguste 
the  superiority.  He  had  already  accredited 
the  report  of  Richard's  relations  with  .the  infi- 
dels, with  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  by 
taking  guards  for  his  protection  against  his 
emissaries,!  and  he  now  followed  up  against 
John  the  rumors  touching  Arthur's  death,  and 
aimed  to  be  at  once  the  avenger  and  the  judge 
of  the  crime.  He  summoned  John  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  the  great  barons  of  France, 
the  court  of  peers,  as  it  was  then  termed,  after 
the  style  of  the  romances  of  Charlemagne. 
He  had  previously  summoned  him  to  the  same 
court,  to  justify  his  having  taken  Isabella  of 
Lusignan  from  the  count  of  la  Marche.  John 
demanded  a  safe  conduct  at  the  least :  it  was 
refused  him.  Condemned  without  being  heard, 
he  levied  troops  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  re- 
sorting to  the  most  violent  measures  to  force 
the  barons  to  follow  him,  so  far  as  to  seize  on 
the  estates  of  some  recusants,  and  mulct  others 
of  a  seventh  of  their  revenues  ;  but  to  no  end. 
They  assembled  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  col- 
lected together  at  Portsmouth,  than  they  made 
known  to  him,  through  archbishop  Hubert,  that 
they  were  resolved  not  to  embark.  In  fact, 
what  interest  had  they  in  the  war  1  The  ma- 
jority, although  Normans  by  descent,  were 
strangers  to  Normandy.  They  had  little  incli- 
nation to  fight  to  strengthen  the  king's  hands 
against  themselves,  and  to  enable  him  to  lord 
it  at  one  and  the  same  time  over  his  insular 
and  his  continental  subjects. 

John  had  also  addressed  himself  to  the  po^e, 
accusing  Philip  of  having  broken  the  peace 
and  violated  his  oaths.  Innocent  acted  as 
judge,  not  of  the  fief,  but  of  the  sin  ;|  and  his 
legates  came  to  no  decision.  Philippe  took 
possession  of  Normandy,  (A.  D.  1204  :)  John 
himself  had  declared  to  the  Normans  that  they 
need  expect  no  help  from  him.  He  had  plunged 
like  a  madman  into  a  vortex  of  pleasures.  The 
envoys  from  Rouen  found  him  playing  at  chess  : 
before  attending  to  them,  he  would  finish  his 
game.  "  He  dined  every  day  sumptuously 
with  his  beautiful  queen,  and  prolonged  his 
morning's  repose  until  meal-time. "$  How- 
ever, if  he  did  not  eat,  he  negotiated  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  French 


*  Dumoulin,  Hist,  de  Normandie,  p  514.  Thierry,  t.  iv 
p.  151. 

t  But  he  could  not  gain  credit :  Richard  had  only  to  ex- 
hibit a  forged  letter  from  the  old  nmn  of  the  mountain,  to 
crush  the  charge. 

J  Innocent  III.  Epist.  ap.  Lingard,  vol  iii.  note,  p.  16. 

$  Math.  Paris,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  t.  xvii.  Cum  reginA  epn- 
labatur  quotidie  splendide,  somnosque  matutinales  usqu* 
ad  prandendi  horam  protraxit.  Thierry,  t.  iv.  p.  154. — Id 
(ed.  1644)  p.  118.  Omnimodis  cum  regina  S'ISL  vivebat  de 
liciis. 
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king.  He  subsidized  the  emperor,  Otho  IV., 
his  nephew,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  Flemings,  and, 
an  the  other,  with  the  barons  of  the  south  of 
France,  and  brought  up  at  his  own  court  his 
other  nephew,  the  son  of  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse. 

This  said  count,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and 
the  king  of  England — suzerains  of  the  whole 
South — seemed  to  be  on  terms  with  each  other 
at  the  expense  of  the  Church  ;  and,  indeed, 
hardly  observed  any  outward  deference  to  her. 
The  danger  that  threatened  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  this  quarter  was  excessive.  It  was 
not  a  few  scattered  sectaries,  but  a  whole 
church  which  had  risen  up  against  the  Church. 
Ecclesiastical  property  was  everywhere  inva- 
ded. The  very  name  of  priest  was  a  reproach. 
Churchmen  durst  not  suffer  their  tonsure  to 
be  seen  in  public.*  The  clerical  dress  was 
ventured  to  be  worn  by  a  few  retainers  of  the 
nobles  only,  who  were  forced  by  their  lords  to 
assume  it,  in  order  that  they  might  seize  upon 
some  benefice  in  their  name.  The  instant  a 
Catholic  missionary  dared  to  preach,  shouts  of 
derision  drowned  his  voice.  Sanctity  and  elo- 
quence did  not  awe  them.  They  had  hooted 
St.  Bernard. 


*  Guillelm.  de  Podio  Laur.  in  prologo,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr. 
six.  194.  "  The  saying,  '  /  had  rather  be  a  monk  tJian  do  this 
or  that'  became  as  common  as  '  /  had  rather  be  a  Jew'  &c. 
And  when  the  priests  went  abroad,  they  drew  over  the  hair 
from  behind  so  as  to  conceal  the  tonsure." 

t  "  The  holy  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  fired  with  zeal  for  the 
faith,  visited  this  land  afflicted  with  an  incurable  heresy, 
and  thought  that  he  ought  to  repair  at  first  to  Vertfeuil, 
where  there  then  flourished  a  crowd  of  knights  and  of  peo- 
ple, thinking  that  if  he  could  root  out  heresy  there,  he 
would  easily  triumph  over  it  everywhere  else.  When  he 
began  to  speak  in  church  against  the  notables  of  the  spot, 
they  went  out :  the  people  followed,  and  the  holy  man  fol- 
lowing them  in  his  turn,  began  to  preach  the  word  of  God 
in  the  public  place.  They  concealed  themselves  in  the  ad- 
joining houses ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple about  him.  The  others,  however,  began  to  raise  a  loud 
noise  and  to  beat  on  the  doors,  thus  hindering  the  people 
from  hearing  his  voice,  and  arresting  the  Divine  word  on 
its  passage.  Shaking  off,  then,  the  dust  from  his  feet  as  a 
testimony  against  them,  to  make  them  comprehend  that 
they  were  but  dust,  he  departed,  and  casting  back  his  looks 
on  the  town,  he  cursed  it,  saying,  'Vertfeuil,  may  God 
wither  thee  up!'  He  denounced  it  on  manifest  proofs,  for 
at  that  time,  according  to  an  old  chronicle,  there  dwelt  in 
the  castle  here  a  hundred  knights  having  arms,  banners, 
and  horses,  and  maintaining  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, not  at  that  of  others.  From  this  period,  they  were 
yearly  weakened  by  misfortunes  as  well  as  by  war,  so  that 
they  were  not  left  a  moment's  peace,  either  through  de- 
structive hailstorms,  sterility,  attacks,  or  sedition.  I  myself, 
when  a  child,  saw  the  noble  Isarn  Nebulat,  formerly  the 
principal  lord  of  Vertfeuil,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been 
fully  a  hundred  years  of  age,  living  in  poverty  at  Toulouse, 
and  contented  with  a  single  hackney.  Thus,  how  strictly 
God  adjudged  many  lords  of  the  same  castle,  who  fell  off 
from  his  cause,  was  shown  by  the  event  itself,  since  none 
of  all  that  the  holy  man  had  cursed,  could  rest  a  moment, 
•antil  the  count  of  Montfort,  having  given  Vertfeuil  to  the 
venerable  father  Fulk,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  the  Divine  ven- 
geance gradually  died  away  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
.ords."  Guill.  de  Pod.  Laur.  c.  i.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  the  bishop  of  Carcassonne :— "  One  day,  as  he  was 
preaching  in  his  city,  and,  according  to  his  wont,  was  up- 
iraiding  the  inhabitants  with  their  heresy,  they  would  not 
listen  to  him ;  '  You  will  not  hearken  to  me,'  he  said ;  '  be- 
lieve me,  I  will  testify  against  you  with  so  loud  a  voice, 
that  men  shall  come  from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  destroy 
this  your  city.  And  no'd  it  for  certain,  that  were  your  walls 
of  iion  and  of  towering  height,  you  could  not  protect  yonr- 


Such  was  the  wretched  and  precarious  situ, 
ation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Languedoc. 
The  common  but  very  erroneous  belief  is,  that 
in  the  middle-ages  the  heretics  alone  were 
persecuted.  On  both  sides  alike,  violence  was 
held  to  be  lawful  to  bring  over  one's  neighbo: 
to  the  true  faith.  Persecution  kept  pace  with 
power  either  way,  as  may  be  seen  in  Jerome 
of  Prague,  Calvin,  the  Gomarists  of  Holland, 
and  numerous  others.  The  martyrs  of  tho 
middle-age  seldom  display  the  meekness  of  ths 
martyrs  of  the  primitive  times,  who  knew  how 
to  die  only ;  whereas  the  Albigeois  of  Langue- 
doc, the  illuminati  of  Flanders,  and  the  Protest- 
ants of  Rochelle  and  the  Cevennes, — all  their 
attempts  at  reformation  being  more  or  less  im- 
pressed witli  the  warlike  character  of  the  time, 
— conquered  or  submitted,  persecuted  or  suf- 
fered, but  ever  recklessly  fought  on. 

The  struggle  was  imminent  in  the  year  1200. 
The  heretical  Church  was  fully  organized,  and 
had  its  hierarchy,  its  priests,  its  bishops,  and 
its  pope.  Their  general  council  was  held  at 
Toulouse,  which  city  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  their  Rome,  and  its  capitol  have  replaced 
the  other  in  case  of  ultimate  triumph.  Ardent 
missionaries  were  dispatched  in  every  direction 
by  the  new  Church.  The  innovation  spread  to 
the  most  distant  and  least  suspected  countries  ; 
to  Picardy,  Flanders,  Germany,  England,  Lom- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  to 
Viterbo.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  had 
been  shocked  by  the  oriental  wildness  of  Mani- 
cheism.  To  recognise  two  principles,  that  of 
good  and  that  of  evil,  seemed  to  be  an  admis- 
sion of  two  Almighties,  to  elevate  Satan  to 
heaven,  and  throne  him  by  the  side  of  God. 
These  blasphemies  struck  the  hearers  with 
horror.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of 
the  North  saw  the  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
rentiers,  mostly  in  the  service  of  England, 
realizing  among  themselves  all  that  was  told  of 
the  impiety  of  the  South.  They  were  partly 
from  Brabant,  partly  from  Aquitaine :  Marca- 
def,  the  Basque,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
was  one  of  Richard  Ceeur-de-Lion's  principal 
lieutenants.  The  mountaineers  of  the  South, 
who  now  repair  to  France  or  Spain  to  drive 
some  petty  traffic,  or  exercise  some  small  craft, 
did  the  same  in  the  middle-age  ;  but  the  only 
trade  of  that  day  was  war.  They  maltreated 
the  priests  all  the  same  as  the  peasants,  dressed 
up  their  women  in  the  consecrated  vestments, 
beat  the  clergymen,  and  made  them  sing  mock 

selves  from  the  just  vengeance  with  which  the  sovereign 
Judge  will  visit  you  for  your  want  of  belief,  and  wicked- 
ness.' So  for  these  words,  and  for  similar  threats  which 
the  holy  man  thundered  in  their  ears,  they  drove  him  from 
their  city,  and  forbade,  by  proclamation  of  herald,  and  under 
pain  of  severe  punishment,  any  one  from  buying  or  selling 
with  him  or  his."  Petnis  Vail.  Sarn.  c.  16. — Fulk  had  met 
with  a  like  reception  at  Toulouse,  when  he  took  possession 
of  the  bishopric :— "  He  was  never  able  to  raise  there  more 
than  ninety-six  sons  of  Toulouse ;  and  durst  not  send  four 
mules,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  to  the  watering- 
place,  without  an  escort.  They  used  to  be  watered  at  a 
well  sunk  in  his  house."  Guill.  de  Pod.  Laur  c  7 
*  Gesta  Jnnocentii,  iii.  p.  79 
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mass.  Another  of  their  delights  was  to  pollute 
and  break  in  pieces  the  images  of  Christ,  to 
break  their  arms  and  legs,*  and  ill-use  them 
worse  than  the  Jews  did  in  the  Passion.  These 
routiers  were  dear  to  princes,  precisely  on  ac- 
count of  their  impiety,  which  rendered  them 
insensible  to  ecclesiastical  censures.  War, 
carried  on  by  men  without  creed,  and  without 
country,  against  whom  the  Church  herself  was 
no  longer  an  asylum,  impious  as  we  moderns, 
and  fierce  as  barbarians — war  so  carried  on  was 
fearful.  It  was  more  particularly  in  the  breath- 
ing time  between  wars,  when  they  were  without 
pay  and  without  chiefs,  that  they  most  oppressed 
the  land,  robbing,  ransoming,  and  murdering  at 
random.  Their  history  has  hardly  been  writ- 
ten ;  but  to  judge  by  some  facts,  it  might  be 
supplied  by  that  of  the  mercenaries  of  antiquity, 
the  particulars  of  whose  execrable  war  with 
Carthage  are  known  to  us.f  On  the  southern 
and  northern  frontiers,  in  La  Marche,  Auvergne, 
and  Limousin,  their  ravages  were  horrible. 
At  length  the  people  took  up  arms  against  them. 
A  carpenter,  inspired  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  form- 
ed the  association  of  the  Capuchons  for  the  ex- 
termination of  these  bands.  Philippe-Auguste 
encouraged  the  people,  supplied  troops,  and  on 
one  occasion  only,  ten  thousand  of  them  were 
cut  to  pieces.^ 

Independently  of  the  ravages  of  the  routiers 
of  the  South,  the  seeds  of  hatred  had  been 
sown  by  the  crusades.  Those  great  expedi- 
tions, which  brought  the  East  and  West  toge- 
ther, had  another  result ;  they  revealed  South- 
ern to  Northern  Europe.  The  first,  with  her 
genius  rather  mercantile  than  chivalrous,  her 
disdainful  opulence,^  her  jeering  polish,  and 
lightness  of  manner,  her  moresco  dances  and 
costumes,  and  her  Moorish  physiognomies,  dis- 
played herself  to  the  other  under  a  revolting 
aspect.  Their  very  food  tended  to  estrange 
the  t\vo  races.  The  eaters  of  garlic,  oil,  and 


*  Petrus  Vail.  Sam.  c.  413.  "  They  made  them  into  pes- 
tles to  bruise  pepper  and  herbs  for  their  sauces." 

t  See  t.  ii.  of  my  History  of  Ilome,  Second  Edition,  p.  280, 
gqq. 

t  Le  Velay  is  not  long  in  doing  homage  to  Philippe-Au- 
guste. See  D.  Vaissette,  iii. 

$  "  The  Provencal  princes  and  lords  who  had  repaired  in 
large  numbers  during  summer  to  the  castle  of  Beaucaire, 
were  celebrating  divers  festivals  there.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land had  appointed  to  be  at  this  meeting  in  order  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  Raymond,  count  of  Narbonne,  and 
Alphonso,  king  of  Aragon  :  but,  for  certain  reasons,  the  two 
kings  failed  to  repair  there ;  so  that  all  these  preparations 
were  useless.  The  count  of  Toulouse  made  a  present  of  a 
hundred  thousand  sous  to  a  knight,  named  Raymond 
d'Agout;  who,  being  very  liberal,  immediately  distributed 
them  among  about  ten  thousand  knights,  who  assisted  at 
his  court.  Bertram!  Raimbaud  had  the  land  around  the 
castle  ploughed,  and  sowed  there  thirty  thousand  sous  in 
deniers.  It  is  related  that  Guillaume  Gros  de  Martel,  who 
had  three  hundred  knights  in  his  train,  had  all  his  dishes 
roasted  with  wax-tapers.  The  countess  d'Urgel  sent  a 
frown  there,  valued  at  forty  thousand  sous  ;  and  one  Guil- 
laume Mite,  had  he  not  taken  himself  away,  would  have 
oeen  crowned  king  of  all  the  merry-Andrews.  Raymond 
:le  Venous  had  thirty  of  his  horses  burnt  before  the  compa- 
ny, out  of  ostentation."  Hist,  du  Languedoc,  t.  iii.  p.  37: 
the  facts  are  taken  from  Gaufrid.  Vos.  p.  321.  The  South 
Went  mad  on  the  eve  of  its  ruin,  as  did  Pompeii  the  evening 
»efore  it  was  swallowed  up  by  Vesuvius. 


figs,  reminded  the  crusaders  of  the  impurity  of 
Moorish  and  Jewish  blood  ;  and  Languedoc 
seemed  to  them  another  Judea. 

The  Church  of  the  thirteenth  century  laid 
hold  of  this  antipathy  between  the  races  as  a 
means  of  retaining  the  South,  which  was  slip- 
ping from  her  hands.  She  transferred  the  cru- 
sade from  the  infidels  to  the  heretics.  The 
preachers  were  the  same,  the  Benedictines  of 
Citeaux,  or  the  Cistercians. 

Already  had  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  been 
reformed  at  various  times.  But  the  Benedic- 
tine order  was  a  whole  nation.  In  the  eleventh 
century  an  order  was  formed  within  the  order, 
a  first  congregation — the  Benedictine  congre- 
gation of  Cluny.  The  result  was  vast ;  for  out 
of  its  bosom  came  Gregory  VII.  However, 
these  reformers  themselves  soon  needed  re- 
form ;*  and  this  was  effected  in  the  year  1098, 
at  the  very  epoch  of  the  first  crusade.  Citeaux 
rose  by  the  side  of  Cluny,  still  in  rich  and  viny 
Burgundy,  the  country  of  great  preachers,  of 
Bossuet  and  St.  Bernard.  The  Cistercians 
took  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  labor, 
according  to  the  primitive  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
only  changing  the  black  for  a  white  dress,f  and 
declared  that  they  would  busy  themselves  sole- 
ly with  the  concerns  of  their  salvation,  and  be 
submissive  to  the  bishops,  whose  authority  the 
monks  generally  sought  to  elude. |  Thus  the 
Church,  in  danger,  narrowed  her  hierarchy. 
The  more  the  Cistercians  humbled  themselves, 
the  greater  did  they  become.  They  had  eigh- 
teen hundred  monasteries,  and  fourteen  hundred 
nunneries.  The  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  called 
the  abbot  of  abbots.  They  were  already  so 
rich,  twenty  years  after  their  foundation,  that 
St.  Bernard's  austerity  was  alarmed  at  it,  and 
he  fled  to  Champagne  to  found  Clairvaux.  The 
monks  of  Citeaux  were  then  the  only  monks  for 
the  people  ;  they  were  forced  to  mount  the  pul- 
pits and  preach  the  crusade.  St.  Bernard  was 
the  apostle  of  the  second  crusade,  and  the  legis- 
lator of  the  Templars.  The  military  orders  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  as  those  of  St.  James,  Al- 
cantara, Calatrava,  and  Avis,  held  of  Citeaux, 
and  were  affiliated  to  it.  Thus  the  monks  of 
Burgundy  extended  their  spiritual  influence 
over  Spain ;  while  the  princes  of  the  two  Bur- 
gundies gave  it  kings. 

All  this  greatness  ruined  Citeaux.    With  re- 


*  In  an  Apology,  addressed  to  Guillaume  do  Saint-Thier- 
ry, St.  Bernard,  while  clearing  himself  from  the  charge  of 
defaming  Cluny,  censures,  nevertheless,  in  strong  terms,  the 
manners  of  the  order,  (ed.  Mabillon,  t.  iv.  p.  33,  sqq.,)  c.  10, 
"I  lie,  if  I  have  not  seen  an  abbot  with  sixty  horses,  and 
more,  in  his  train:"  c.  ii.  "I  pass  over  their  soaring  flights 
of  oratory,"  &c. 

t  The  monks  of  Cluny  replied  to  the  attacks  of  the  Cis- 
tercians. "  Oh,  oh,  ye  new  race  of  Pharisees ! ye 

saints  and  sole  saints  ....  whence  pretend  ye  to  a  dress 
of  unusual  color,  and,  in  contradistinction  to  almost  all  the 
monks  in  the  world,  show  yourselves  white  amongst  the 
black." 

t  S.  Bern,  de  consider,  ad  Eucen.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  "  Abbots  art 
withdrawn  from  the  rule  of  bishops,  bishops  from  that  of 
archbishops,  archbishops  from  that  of  patriarchs 
Does  this  look  well  t  " 


BISHOP  OF  OSMA  AND  ST.  DOMINIC.    LibenJitr  of  St.  Dominic. 


ppard  to  discipline,  it  fell  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  voluptuous  Chiny.  The  latter  had,  at  least, 
from  an  early  period,  affected  mildness  and  in- 
dulgence ;  and  there  Peter  the  Venerable  had 
received,  consoled,  and  hurled  Abelard.  But 
corrupted  Citeaux  maintained,  in  riches  and  in 
luxury,  the  severity  of  her  primitive  institution. 
She  remained  animated  with  the  sanguinary 
spirit  of  the  crusades,  and  continued  to  preach 
faith  to  the  neglect  of  works.  The  more  the 
unworthiness  of  the  preachers  rendered  their 
words  vain  and  unprofitable,  the  more  they 
raged.  They  revenged  themselves  for  the  lit- 
tle effect  produced  by  their  eloquence,  on  those 
who  estimated  their  teaching  by  their  morals. 
Maddened  by  their  impotence,  they  threatened, 
they  damned  ;  and  the  people  only  laughed. 

One  day  that  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  set- 
ting out  with  his  monks,  magnificently  equip- 
ped, to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  heretics 
in  Languedoc,  two  Castilians  who  were  return- 
ing from  Rome, — the  bishop  of  Osma  and  one 
of  his  canons,  the  famous  St.  Dominic, — did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  them  that  this  luxury  and 
pomp  would  destroy  the  effect  of  their  dis- 
courses :  "  You  must  march  barefoot,"  they 
said,  "  against  these  sons  of  pride  ;  they  need 
examples,  you  will  not  subdue  them  by  words." 
The  Cistercians  dismounted  and  followed  the 
two  Spaniards.* 

The  honor  of  this  spiritual  crusade  belongs 
10  the  Spaniards,  the  countrymen  of  the  Cid. 
One  Durando,  of  Huesca,  who  had  been  a  Vau- 
dois  himself,  obtained  from  Innocent  III.  per- 
mission to  form  a  brotherhood  of  poor  Catholics, 
in  which  the  Vaudois,  the  poor  of  Lyons,  might 
be  enrolled.  It  is  true  that  the  creed  was  dif- 
ferent, but  then  externals  were  the  same, — the 
same  costume,  the  same  mode  of  life, — and  it 
was  hoped  that  by  the  adoption,  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics,  of  the  dress  and  customs  of  the 
Vaudois,f  the  Vaudois  might  accept  in  ex- 
change the  belief  of  the  Catholics ;  in  short, 
that  the  form  would  triumph  over  the  sub- 
stance. Unluckily,  the  zeal  of  these  mission- 
aries led  them  to  imitate  the  Vaudois  so  closely, 
that  they  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  bishops, 
and  their  charitable  attempt  met  with  but  tri- 
fling success. 


Jordanns,  Acta  S.  Dominici,  (edit.  Bollandus.)  p.  547. 
Cum  videret  grandem  eorum  qui  missi  fuerant,  in  expensis 
equis,  et  vestibus  apparatum,  "  Non  sic,"  ait,  "  fratres,  non 
sic  vobis  arbitror  procedendum."  ....  Another  time,  St. 
Dominic  meeting  with  a  bishop  richly  attired,  the  bishop 
took  off  his  shoes  to  follow  him  ;  but  having  unknowingly 
tnken  a  heretic  as  their  guide,  he  led  them  throueh  a  wood, 
where  their  limbs  were  torn  by  the  thorns.  Theodor.  de 
Appoldia.  Ibid.  p.  570. 
t  Innoc.  iii.  1.  xi.  Ep.  196.  "And  we  have  vowed  pover- 

y And  being  most  of  us  priests,  and  well  imbued 

with  letters,  we  are  determined  to  labor  against  the  errors 
of  all  sectaries  by  reading,  exhortation,  doctrine,  and  disputa- 
tion. We  are  to  wear  a  religious  and  modest  dress,"  &c. — 
L.  xii.  Ep.  69.  "They  testify  that  you  have  in  no  wise 
thoroughly  put  off  the  leaven  of  the  ancient  superstition, 
generating  scandal  among  Catholics." — Ep.67.  "If  anyone 
»f  you  retain  any  of  the  ancient  superstition  purposely,  the 
wisier  to  catch  the  foxes  ...  it  is  to  be  endured  prudently 
•5»r  2  tiu-e  "  .  . 


At  this  epoch  the  pope  laid  his  commands  on 
the  bishop  of  Osma  and  St.  Dominic,  to  be- 
come fellow-laborers  with  the  Cistercians. 
Dominic,  the  fearful  founder  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  a  noble  Castilian,  of  singularly  charitable 
and  pious  character.*  None  were  richer  than 
he  in  the  gift  of  tears,  and  in  the  eloquence 
which  causes  them  to  rlow.f  While  a  student 
at  Palencia,  a  severe  famine  taking  place,  he 
sold  all,  even  to  his  books,  to  give  to  the  poor. J 

The  bishop  of  Osma  had  just  reformed  his 
chapter  on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine ;  and 
Dominic  entered  it.  Having  occasion  to  visit 
France  on  various  missu  ns,  with  Dominic  ever 
in  his  suite,  they  had  witnessed  with  deep  grief 
the  religious  destitution  which  prevailed  there. 
There  was  one  castle  in  Languedoc  whose  in- 
habitants had  not  taken  the  sacrament  for  thirty 
years. §  Children  died  unbaptized.||  To  com- 
prehend the  agony  with  which  the  religious 
and  reflective  of  the  middle  age  beheld  the 
souls  of  these  innocents  sinking,  through  their 
parents'  impiety,  into  the  bottomless  gulf,  one 
must  identify  one's  self  with  the  feelings  a:  i.  Be- 
lief of  the  time. 

Aware  that  the  poorer  among  the  nobles  in- 
trusted the  education  of  their  daughters  to 
heretics,  the  bishop  of  Osma  founded  a  monas- 
tery near  Montreal,  in  order  to  withdraw  them 
from  this  danger.  St.  Dominic  gave  all  he 
possessed  ;  and  hearing  a  woman  say,  that  if 
she  quitted  the  Albigeois  she  would  be  utterly 
destitute,  he  sought  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave 
that  he  might  have  wherewithal  to  restore  this 
soul,  too,  to  God.^[ 

All  this  zeal  was  useless.  No  powers  of 
eloquence  or  of  logic  could  stop  the  impulse 
of  liberty  of  thought.  Besides,  his  alliance 
with  the  hated  Cistercians  deprived  Dominic's 
words  of  all  credit.  He  was  even  obliged  to 
advise  one  of  them,  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  to 
absent  himself  for  a  time  from  Languedoc  :  he 


*  He  used  to  pray  with  such  fervor  and  intensity  as  to  be 
utterly  insensible  to  all  around.  As  he  was  praying  one 
night  before  the  altar,  the  devil,  to  disturb  him,  let  drop  an 
enormous  stone  from  the  roof,  which  fell  with  an  enormous 
crash  in  the  church,  and  grazed  in  its  fall  the  saint's  cowl, 
who  did  not  seem  sensible  of  it,  and  the  devil  fled  howling. 
Acta  S.  Dominici,  p.  592. 

t  When  proofs  of  his  sanctity  were  being  collected,  in 
order  to  his  canonization,  a  monk  deposed  that  he  had  often 
seen  his  face  during  mass  bathed  with  tears,  which  coursed 
down  his  cheeks  so  copiously,  that  one  drop  did  not  waitfyr 
the  other.  Acta  S.  Dominici,  p.  367. — "Truly  he  had  made 
of  his  eyes  a  fount  of  tears,  weeping  frequently  and  abun- 
dantly ....  praying  to  his  Father  in  secret,  tears  would 
gush  from  him  like  a  torrent."  Ibid.  p.  GOO.  "He  spoke 
with  such  floods  of  tears  as  to  move  his  hearers  to  give  the 
same  signs  of  their  compunction  ....  nor  was  there  any 
one  whose  speech,  like  his,  melted  his  brethren  to  the  grac« 
of  tears,"  &c.  Ibid.  pp.  594,  595. 

J  Jordanus,  Acta  S.  Dominici,  p.  546.  Vendens  libros, 
quos  sibi  oppido  necessarios  possidebat,  dedit  pauperibus 

<S  Petr.  Vail.  Sarn.  c.  42. 

ft  Epist.  S.  Bernardi,  ap.  Gaufred.  Claravallens.  1.  iii  c.  fi. 
Guill.  de  Pod.  Laur.  c.  7.  "The  nighl  of  ignorance  covered 
this  country;  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest  of  the  devil 
roamed  there  freely." 

U  Acta  S.  Domin.  p.  549.  Seipsum  vennmdare  decrevit 
A  woman  coming  to  tell  him  that  a  brother  of  hers  was  a 
prisoner  among  the  Saracens,  St.  Dominic  was  for  selling 
himself  to  ransom  him. 
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would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  people.  As 
to  him,  they  abstained  from  laying  hands  on  his 
person,  hut  threw  dirt  at  him,  spat  in  his  face, 
and  fastened,  according  to  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, straws  to  his  back.*  Transported  out 
of  his  usual  mildness,  the  bishop  of  Osma 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "  O 
Lord,  let  thy  hand  fall  heavily  upon  ttiem  : 
chastisement  alone  can  open  their  eyes."f 

The  catastrophe  of  the  South  might  have 
been  foreseen  from  the  moment  Innocent  III. 
mounted  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  very 
year  that  he  was  elected  pope,  he  wrote  to  the 
princes  missives  breathing  blood  and  destruc- 
tion ;J  and  his  wrath  was  inflamed  to  the  ut- 
most by  Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  1194.  Reconciled 
with  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  house, — the 
kings  of  Aragon,  lords  of  Lower  Provence, 
and  the  kings  of  England,  dukes  of  Guyenne, 
— the  count  had  no  longer  any  fears,  and  cast 
all  reserve  to  the  winds.  In  his  Languedocian 
wars  and  those  in  Upper  Provence,  he  con- 
stantly employed  the  routiers,  banned  by  the 
Church  ;$  and  pushed  his  inroads  without  dis- 
tinction of  lay  or  church  lands,  or  respect  for 
Sunday  or  for  Lent,  expelling  the  bishops,  and 
surrounding  himself  with  heretics  and  Jews. 

"  At  first  from  his  cradle,  he  cherished  and 
even  made  much  of  the  heretics  ;  and  having 
them  in  his  territories,  he  honored  them  in 
every  way.  Even  to  this  day,  from  what  I 
hear,  he  takes  heretics  everywhere  about  with 
him,  in  order  that  if  he  happen  to  die,  he  may 
breathe  his  last  in  their  hands.  He  said  one 
day  to  the  heretics,  (I  have  it  on  good  authority,) 
that  he  wished  to  have  his  son  brought  up  at 
Toulouse  among  them,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  reared  in  their  faith ;  let  us  rather  say  in 
their  infidelity.  One  day,  too,  he  said  that  he 
would  give  a  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver, 
if  one  of  his  knights  would  espouse  the  belief 
of  the  heretics  ;  that  he  had  often  exhorted  him 
so  to  do,  and  often  had  their  doctrine  preached 
to  him.  Moreover,  when  the  heretics  sent  him 
presents  or  provisions,  he  received  them  very 
graciously,  preserved  them  carefully,  and  would 


*  Acta  S.  Domin.  p.  570.  Sputum  ct  lutum  aliaque  villa 
nrojicientes  in  euin,  a  tergo  etiain  in  derbum  sibi  paieas  al- 
ligantes. 

t  Ibid.  p.  549.  Domine,  mitte  mannin,  et  corrige  eos,  ut 
els  saltern  hrcc  vexatio  tribuat  intellcctum ! 

t  Innocent  III.  wrote  a  letter  to  William,  connt  of  For- 
ealquier,  abruptly  exhorting  him,  without  the  customary 
greeting,  to  take  the  cross: — "Had  the  Lord  visited  thy 
deeds  according  to  their  deserts,  he  would  have  made  thee 
as  a  wheel  or  as  a  straw  before  the  wind,  nay,  would  have 
redoubled  his  thunders  so  as  to  sweep  thy  iniquity  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  just  might  wash  their  hands 

!n  thy  sinful  blood.  We  and  our  predecessors not 

»nly  would  have  anathematized  thee,  (as  we  have  done,) 
aut  would  have  armed  all  nations  to  destroy  thee."  Epist. 
Innoc.  III.  t.  i.  p.  239,  ann.  1198. 

t  They  were  for  the  most  part  Aragonese.  See  Epist. 
Tnnoc.  III.  1.  x.  ep.  69,  and  the  oath  imposed  by  the  pope  on 
Raymoi.d,  in  1198 — "I  am  said  to  have  always  cherished 
the  heretics,  and  to  have  favored  them I  have  main- 
tained routiers  or  mainadse  ....  I  have  put  Jews  in  offices 
if  public  trust."  See,  also,  the  Mandata  Raymundo  ante 
ibsulutioncm.  Ibid.  p.  347 


suffer  no  one  to  partake  of  them  but  himself 
and  some  of  his  intimates.  Frequently,  too, 
as  we  know  for  certain,  he  woi  shipped  here- 
tics, by  kneeling  to  them,  asking  their  blessing, 
and  giving  them  the  kiss  of  peace.  One  day 
that  the  count  was  waiting  to  give  audience  to 
some  persons  who  did  not  come,  he  exclaimed, 
'  It  is  clear  that  the  devil  made  this  world, 
since  our  wishes  are  ever  disappointed.'  He 
also  said  to  the  venerable  bishop  of  Toulouse, 
who  himself  told  it  to  me,  that  the  Cistercians 
could  not  work  their  salvation  since  their 
flocks  were  given  up  to  luxury.  Unheard-of 
heresy ! 

"  The  count,  moreover,  invited  the  bishop  of 
Toulouse  to  come  to  his  palace  at  night  to  hear 
the  heretics  preach  ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  he 
often  heard  them  at  night. 

"  One  day  he  chanced  to  be  in  church  during 
mass.  Now  he  had  with  him  a  buffoon,  who, 
as  mountebanks  of  the  kind  are  wont,  made 
game  of  people  by  grinning  like  a  histrion  ; 
and  when  ti=e  officiating  priest  turned  to  the 
people  and  said,  Dominus  vobiscum,  the  wicked 
count  bade  his  buffoon  take  off  the  priest.  He 
said  once  that  he  would  rather  be  a  certain 
heretic  of  Castres,  in  the  diocese  of  Alby, 
whose  limbs  had  been  cut  off,  and  who  led  a 
life  of  suffering,  than  be  king  or  emperor. 

"  His  constant  attachment  to  heretics  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  legate  of  the 
Apostolic  see  could  ever  induce  him  to  expel 
them  from  his  territory,  although,  at  the  in- 
stance of  these  legates,  he  took  I  know  not 
how  many  oaths  of  abjuration. 

"  He  manifested  such  contempt  for  the  sac- 
rament of  marriage,  that  whenever  his  wife 
displeased  him,  he  put  her  away  and  took  an- 
other, so  that  he  had  four  wives,  three  of  whom 
are  still  alive.  He  married,  first,  the  sister  of 
the  viscount  de  Beziers,  named  Beatrice  ;  after 
her  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cyprus ;  after 
her  the  sister  of  Richard,  king  of  England  ; 
and  when  she,  who  was  his  cousin  in  the  third 
degree,  died,  he  married  the  king  of  Aragon's 
sister,  who  was  his  cousin  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree. I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  he  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  pressing  his  first  wife 
to  take  the  veil,  and  when,  comprehending  his 
meaning,  she  put  the  question  direct  to  him 
whether  she  should  enter  Citeaux,  he  said,  No  ; 
whether  at  Fontevrault,  he  still  said,  No  ;  and 
then,  asking  what  it  was  he  wished,  he  an- 
swered, that  if  she  would  consent  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  solitary,  he  would  provide  for  all  her 
wants,  and  so  the  matter  w  is  arranged.  .  .  . 

"  He  was  always  so  great  a  voluptuary,  and 
so  lecherous,  that  in  contempt  of  all  Christian 
laws,  he  abused  his  own  sister.  From  his 
childhood,  he  eagerly  sought  out  his  father's 
concubines,  and  slept  with  them ;  and  no  wo- 
man pleased  him  much  except  she  had  lain 
with  his  father.  And  therefore  his  father,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  heresy  as  of  this  enor- 
mous crime,  often  foretold  him  that  he  would 
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lose  his  inheritance.  The  count  had,  besides, 
a  wonderful  liking  for  the  routiers,  by  whose 
hands  he  despoiled  churches,  destroyed  monas- 
teries, and  robbed  his  neighbors  of  all  he  could. 
Such  was  the  way  of  life  of  this  limb  of  the 
devil,  this  son  of  perdition,  this  first-born  of 
Satan,  this  raging  persecutor  of  the  cross  and 
of  the  Church,  this  support  of  heretics,  this 
executioner  of  Catholics,  this  apostate  covered 
with  crimes,  this  sink  of  all  sins. 

"  One  day  that  the  count  was  playing  chess 
with  a  certain  chaplain,  he  said  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  game,  '  The  God  of  Moses,  in 
whom  you  believe,  cannot  help  you  at  this 
game  ;'  adding,  '  may  that  God  never  be  my 
aid.'  Another  time,  as  the  count  was  about  to 
proceed  from  Toulouse  to  Provence,  to  fight 
some  enemy,  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
he  repaired  to  the  house  in  which  the  Toulou- 
san  heretics  were  assembled,  and  said  to  them, 
'  My  lords  and  brothers,  the  fortune  of  war  is 
uncertain  ;  whatever  happen  to  me,  I  commit 
my  soul  and  body  to  your  keeping.'  And  he 
took  with  him  in  this  expedition  two  heretics, 
in  lay  attire,  in  order  that  if  he  fell,  he  might 
die  in  their  hands. — One  day  that  this  accursed 
count  was  sick  in  Aragon,  his  malady  becom- 
ing worse  he  had  a  litter  made,  and  was  borne 
in  it  to  Toulouse  ;  and  when  asked  why  he  had 
himself  carried  in  such  haste,  although  suffer- 
ing from  serious  illness,  he  replied,  wretch  that 
he  was,  that  it  was  '  because  there  are  no  Good 
Men  in  this  land,  in  whose  hands  I  can  die.' 
Now,  the  heretics  are  called  Good  Men  by 
their  followers.  But  he  showed  himself  to  be 
a  heretic  by  signs  and  speech  much  more 
plainly  still,  for  he  said,  '  I  know  that  I  shall 
lose  my  territory  through  these  Good  Men  : 
well,  I  am  ready  to  lose  my  land,  and  my  head, 
too,  for  them.'  " 

Whatever  might  be  the  truth  of  these  charges, 
advanced  by  an  irritated  enemy,  he  was  trium- 
phant on  the  Rhone  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
when  he  received  a  terrible  letter  from  Inno- 
cent III.,  predicting  his  ruin.  The  pope  re- 
quired him  to  desist  from  the  war,  to  join  with 
his  enemies  in  a  crusade  against  his  heretical 
subjects,  and  to  throw  open  his  states  to  the 
crusaders.  Raymond  at  first  refused,  was  ex- 
communicated, and  submitted  :  but  he  sought 
to  elude  the  execution  of  his  promises.  The 
monk,  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  dared  to  upbraid 
him  to  his  face  with  what  he  called  his  perfidy, 
and  the  prince,  unused  to  such  language,  let 
fall  words  of  wrath  and  vengeance,,  words, 
perhaps,  like  those  levelled  by  Henry  II.  at 
Thomas  Becket.*  The  result  was  the  same. 
Feudal  devotion  did  not  suffer  the  slightest 
word  of  the  suzerain  to  be  spoken  in  vain  ;  and 
those  whom  he  fed  at  his  table  believed  that 
they  belonged  to  him  body  and  soul,  not  ex- 
ceptkig  their  eternal  safety.  One  of  Ray- 
nond's  knights  overtook  the  monk  on  the 

Innoc.  1.  xi.  Epist.  2S.    Mortem  est  publice  comminutus 


Rh&ne,  and  stabbed  him.*  The  assassin  found 
an  asylum  in  the  Pyrenees  with  the  count  de 
Foix,  then  a  friend  of  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
and  whose  mother  and  sister  were  heretics. 

CRUSADE    AGAINST    THE    ALBIGEOIS. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  this  fearful  tra- 
gedy, (A.  D.  1208.)  Innocent  III.  would  not 
be  satisfied,  like  Alexander  III.,  with  the  ex- 
cuses and  submission  of  the  prince,  but  had  the 
crusade  preached  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  France  by  the  Cistercians.  The  Latin 
conquest  of  Constantinople  had  familiarized 
men's  minds  to  a  holy  war  against  Christians. 
The  proximity,  too,  was  tempting.  There  \vas 
no  necessity  to  cross  the  sea  ;  and  paradise  was 
offered  to  him  who  would  pillage  here  below  the 
rich  champaigns  and  wealthy  cities  of  Langue- 
doc.  Humanity,  also,  was  appealed  to  in  order 
to  steel  men's  hearts.  The  legate's  blood  called 
out  for,  it  was  said,  the  blood  of  the  heretics,  f 

Vengeance,  however,  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult had  Raymond  VI.  been  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  all  his  forces,  and  to  contend,  without 
taking  precautions  in  other  quarters,  against 
the  party  of  the  Church.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  and,  probably,  the  richest  prince 
of  Christendom.  Count  of  Toulouse,  marquis 
of  Upper  Provence,  master  of  the  Quercy, 
Rouergue,  and  the  Vivarais,  he  hac  purchased 
Maguelone.  and  the  king  of  England  had  ceded 
him  the  Agenois,  and  the  king  of  Aragon  the 
Gevaudan,  as  the  dowries  of  their  sisters.  As 
duke  of  Narbonne  he  was  suzerain  of  Nimes, 
Beziers,  Usez,  and  of  the  countships  of  Foix 
and  Comminges  in  the  Pyrenees.  But  this 
vast  power  of  his  was  not  exercised  every- 
where by  the  same  title.  The  viscount  de 
Beziers,  supported  by  his  alliance  with  the 
count  of  Foix,  refused  to  depend  on  Toulouse. 
Toulouse  itself  was  a  sort  of  republic.  In  the 
year  1202,  the  consuls  of  this  city  declare  war, 
in  Raymond's  absence,  on  the  knights  of  Al- 
bigeois,  and  both  parties  choose  the  count  their 
arbiter  and  mediator  ;|  and  in  the  time  of  his 
father,  Raymond  V.,  so  startling  an  outbreak  ot 
political  independence  had  accompanied  the  first 
symptoms  of  heresy,  that  the  count  himself  so- 
licited the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  un- 
dertake a  crusade  against  the  Toulousans  and 
the  viscount  de  Beziers. fy  This  crusade  took 
place  :  but  it  was  in  his  successor's  time,  and 
to  his  cost. 

Nevertheless,  the  crusade  began  in  Lower 
Languedoc,  Beziers,  Carcassonne,  &c.,  where 

*  Id.  ibid.  Inter  costas  inferius  vulneravit.  Chron.Lan- 
gued.  ibid.  llfi.  Ung  gentilhome,  servito  d'eldit  conte  Ra- 
mon, donet  d'ung  spict  a  travers  lo  corps  "d'eldit  Peyre  dn 
Castelnau. 

t  Innoc.  1.  xi.  Epist.  28,  ad  Philipp.  August.  Eia,  igitur, 
miles  Christ! !  eia,  christianissime  princeps!  ....  Claman- 
tem  ad  te  justi  sanguinis  vocera  audias. — Ad  Comit.  Baron. 
&c.  Eia,  Christ!  milites!  eia,  strenui  militia  Christiana 
tirones ! 

Hist.  Gen6r.  du  Langcedoc  t.  ai  p.  113. 
Ibid.  p.  47 
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fhe  heretics  most  abounded.  The  pope  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  uniting  the  whole  South 
Against  the  Church,  and  of  giving  it  a  leader, 
if  he  had  aimed  the  first  blow  at  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  and  he  therefore  feigned  to  accept 
his  submission,  and  suffered  him  to  do  penance. 
Raymond  abased  himself  before  all  his  people, 
and  allowed  the  priests  to  scourge  him  in  the 
church  in  which  Pierre  de  Castelnau  was  buried, 
and  where  they  affected  to  make  him  pass  be- 
fore the  tomb.  But  the  most  horrible  penance, 
was  his  undertaking  to  conduct  in  person  the 
army  of  the  crusaders  in  pursuit  of  the  heretics 
— he  who  loved  them  in  his  heart, — and  to  lead 
them  into  the  territory  of  his  nephew,  the  vis- 
count de  Beziers,  who  had  the  courage  to  per- 
severe in  protecting  them.  The  wretched  man 
thought  he  was  averting  his  own  ruin  by 
lending  himself  to  that  of  his  neighbor,  and 
brought  dishonor  on  his  head  for  a  day's  longer 
life.* 

The  young  and  intrepid  viscount  had  pre- 
pared for  the  defence  of  Beziers,  and  had  thrown 
himself  into  Carcassonne  by  the  time  the  prin- 
cipal army  of  the  crusaders  had  come  up,  ad- 
vancing on  the  side  of  the  Rhdne  :  others 
came  by  the  Velay,  and  others  by  the  Agenois. 
"  So  great  was  the  siege,  as  well  in  tents  as 
flags,  that  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  there. "f 
Philippe-Auguste  was  not  there  ;  he  had  at  his 
side  two  large  and  terrible  lions,^  king  John 
and  the  emperor  Otho,  John's  nephew.  But 
the  French  were  there,  if  the  king  was  not,fy 
and  at  their  head,  the  archbishops  of  Reims, 
Sens,  and  Rouen,  and  the  bishops  of  Autun, 
Clermont,  Nevers,  Bayeux,  Lisieux,  and  Char- 
tres,  together  with  the  counts  of  Nevers,  St. 
Pol,  Auxerre,  Bar-sur-Seine,  Geneva,  Forez, 
and  numerous  barons.  The  most  powerful  of 
these  leaders  was  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
Burgundians  knew  the  road  to  the  Pyrenees  : 
they  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Spanish  crusades.  A  crusade  preached 
by  the  Cistercians,  was  considered  a  national 
affair  in  Burgundy.  The  Germans  and  the 
Lorrainers,  neighbors  of  the  Burgundians,  took 
the  cross  in  crowds  ;  but  no  province  sent  more 
skilful  or  braver  men  to  the  crusade  than  the 
isle  of  France.  The  engineer  to  the  crusade, 
who  constructed  the  machines  and  directed  the 
siege,  was  a  legist,  master  Theodosius,  arch- 

*  Innoc.  HI.  Epist.  ii.  p.  349.  Quando  principes  cruce 
signati  ad  partes  meas  accedent,  mandatis  eorum  pareho  per 

omnia Petr.  Vail.  Sarn.  c.  14.  Associatur  Christ!  mi- 

litibus  hostis  Christ!,  rectoque  gressti  perveniunt  ad  Biter- 
rensem  civitatem.  Chronic.  Langued.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix. 
»18. 

t  Chron.  Langued.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  121.  Et  fouc  tant 
grand  lo  sety,  taut  de  tendas  que  pabalhos,  que  senblava  quo 
tout  lo  tnonde  fosse  aqui  ajustat. 

J  Petr.  Vail.  Sarn.  c.  10.  Rex  autem  nuncio  domlni  papa; 
tale  dedit  responsuin,  "  quod  duos  inaguos  et  graves  habebat 
a  laleribns  leones." 

$  Religion  seems  to  have  been  of  a  more  formal  and  se- 
»ere  cast  in  the  north  of  France.  In  the  time  of  Louis  VI. 
fasting  of  a  Saturday  was  disregarded;  but,  in  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  it  was  so  strictly  kept,  that  even  buffoons  and 
mountebanks  were  obliged  to  conform  to  it.  Art  de  Verifier 
tes  Dates,  v  520. 


deacon  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  • 
it  was  he,  too,  who  pleaded  at  Rome,  before 
the  pope,  in  justification  of  the  crusaders,  (A  D. 
1215.)* 

Of  the  barons,  the  most  illustrious,  not  the 
most  powerful,  but  whose  name  will  ever  be 
identified  with  this  dreadful  war,  is  Simon  de 
Montfort,  in  right  of  his  mother,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter. The  family  of  the  Montforts  seems  to 
have  been  fiercely  ambitious.  They  traced  up 
to  a  son  of  king  Robert's,  or  to  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  who  sprang  from  Charlemagne. 
Their  grandmother,  Bertrade,  who  deserted 
her  husband,  the  count  of  Anjou,  for  king  Phi- 
lippe I.,  and  governed  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  had  -endeavored  to  poison  her  son-in-law, 
Louis-le-Gros,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  her 
sons.  Nevertheless,  Louis  trusted  in  the 
Montforts  ;  and  it  is  one  of  them  who  is  said 
to  have  advised  him,  after  his  defeat  at  Brenne- 
ville,  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  militia  of  the 
communes,  under  their  parochial  banners.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Simon  de  Montfort,  of 
whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  had  all  but  got 
the  crown  of  the  South.  His  second  son, 
seeking  in  England  the  fortune  which  he  had 
missed  in  France,  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
English  commons,  and  threw  open  to  them  the 
doors  of  Parliament.  After  having  had  both 
king  and  kingdom  in  his  power,  he  was  over- 
come and  slain.  His  son  (grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Montfort,  who  was  the  chief  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigeois)  avenged  him  by 
murdering  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the 
nephew  of  the  king  of  England,  who  was  re- 
turning from  the  Holy  Land.f  This  deed  ru- 
ined the  Montforts  ;f  a  general  horror  being 
conceived  of  this  accursed  race,  whose  name 
was  connected  with  so  many  tragedies  and 
revolutions :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  equally  hated  for  being  the  supporters  of 
the  commons,  and  the  executioners  of  the 
heretics. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  the  true  leader  of  the 
war  against  the  Albigeois,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
crusades,  hardened  in  the  unsparing  battles  of 
the  Templars  and  the  Assassins.  On  his  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land,  he  found  at  Venice 
the  army  of  the  fourth  crusade  on  the  eve  of 
departure,  but  refused  to  accompany  it  to  Con 
stantinople,  obeyed  the  pope,  and  saved  the 

*  "He  was,"  says  Pierre  de  Vaux-Semay,  "a  discreet, 
prudent  man,  full  of  zeal  in  God's  business,  and  his  ardent 
desire  was  to  find  some  legal  pretext  for  refusing  the  count 
the  opportunity  of  justifying  himself,  which  the  pope  had 
promised."  Cap.  39. 

t  Montfort  1'Amaury,  near  Paris. 

j  "To  avenge  on  him  the  death  of  ftis  father,  who  had 
fallen  fighting  against  the  English  king,  he  attacks  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  runs  him  through  from  side  to  side 
with  his  sword.  He  then  left  the  church,  without  Chades's 
daring  to  order  him  to  be  arrested.  When  at  the  door,  one 
of  his  knights,  who  waited  for  him  outside,  said,  '  What 
have  you  done  ?' — '  Taken  vengeance.' — '  How  so  1  Was 
not  your  father  dragged,  a  public  spectacle,  by  the  hair  of 
his  head?'  ....  At  these  words,  Montfort  returns  into 
the  church,  seizes  the  young  prince's  corpse  by  the  hair, 
and  drags  it  to  the  public  place."  Sismondi,  Republiquet 
Italiennes. 
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abbot  of  Vaux-Sernay,  when,  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  his, life,  that  prelate  publicly  read  to 
the  crusaders  the  papal  bull  against  this  under- 
taking.* This  action  rendered  Montfort  a 
marked  man,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  future 
greatness.  After  aH,  the  praise  of  heroic  vir- 
tues cannot  be  denied  to  this  dreaded  executor 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  Raymond  VI., 
whose  ruin  was  Montfort's  work,  himself  ac- 
knowledged the  fact.f  Not  to  mention  his 
courage,  his  severe  morals,  and  his  invariable 
trust  in  God,  he  displayed  a  care  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  followers  before  unknown  to  cru- 
saders. His  nobles  and  he  having  swum  their 
horses  over  a  river  swollen  by  a  storm,  when 
it  appeared  that  the  infantry  and  the  ailing 
were  unable  to  cross  it,  Montfort  immediately 
swam  back,  followed  by  four  or  five  horsemen, 
and  remained  with  the  poor  fellows,  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  enemy. J 
If  e  is  also  lauded  for  his  humanity  to  the  use- 
less mouths  turned  out  of  besieged  places  in 
the  course  of  this  horrible  war,  and  for  the 
protection  which  he  extended  to  his  female 
prisoners,  whose  honor  he  ever  caused  to  be 
respected.  His  wife,  Alice  de  Montmorency, 
was  not  unworthy  of  him ;  and  when  the 
greater  number  of  the  crusaders  had  aban- 
doned Montfort,  she  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  new  army,  and  marched  it  to  her  hus- 
band. § 

The  army  assembled  before  Beziers  was 
guided  by  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  by  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  who  had  drawn  up  a  list  of 
those  whom  he  had  devoted  to  death.  The 
inhabitants  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  and  no 
sooner  did  they  see  the  crusaders  marking  out 
their  camp,  than  they  boldly  sallied  forth  to 
surprise  it.  They  little  knew  the  military  su- 
periority of  their  enemies.  The  infantry  were 
enough  to  repulse  them  ;  and  before  the  knights 
could  take  any  share  in  the  action,  they  en- 
tered the  town  pell-mell  with  the  besieged,  and 
found  themselves  masters  of  it.  Their  only 
difficulty  was  how  to  distinguish  the  heretics 

*  Petr.  Vail.  Sarn.  c.  20. 

t  Chron.  Lrmgned.— Guill.  Podii  Laur.  c.  30.  "I  have 
heard  the  count  of  Toulouse  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  constancy,  foresight,  valor,  and  all  the  princely  qualities 
of  Simon,  his  enemy." 

t  Petr.  Vail.  Sarn.  c.  68.  "  The  river  was  swollen  hy  so 
nidden  and  violent  a  storm,  that  none  could  pass  it  without 
risking  the  loss  of  life.  In  the  evening,  the  noble  count, 
seeing  that  almost  all  the  knights  and  the  flower  of  the 
army  had  swum  the  river  and  gained  the  castle,  but  that  the 
footmen  and  invalids  had  been  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
other  side,  called  his  marshal  and  said,  '  I  shall  return  to 
the  army' — to  which  the  latter  replied,  '  How !  the  entire 
strength  of  the  army  is  in  the  fortress,  and  only  pilgrims  are 
left  behind ;  besides,  the  river  is  so  high  and  rapid  that  none 
can  cross  it,  not  to  speak  of  the  danger  there  would  be  of 
the  Toulousans  falling  on  you  and  cutting  you  off!' — But 
the  count  replied,  'Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  as  you  advise. 
What!  shall  Christ's  poor  be  exposed  to  death  and  the 
«\vord,  and  I  remain  in  a  fort!  Happen  what  will,  I  com- 
.nit  myself  to  God,  and  will  assuredly  cross  and  share  their 
fate !'  On  the  word,  quitting  the  castle,  he  crossed  the 
river,  returned  to  the  footmen,  and,  together  with  a  few 
knights,  not  more  than  four  or  five,  remained  with  them  sev- 
•TI'  d-^ys,  until  the  bridge  was  repaired  for  them  to  pass." 

$  Hist,  du  Langned.  1.  xxi.  c.  84.  p.  194. 


from  the  orthodox  :  "  Slay  them  all,"  said  th« 
abbot  of  Citeaux  ;  "  the  Lord  will  know  hi8 
own."* 

"  Seeing  this,  the  inhabitants  ^'.hdrew,  as 
many  as  could,  men  as  well  as  women,  into  the 
great  church  of  St.  Nazaire,  the  priests  of 
which  had  the  bell  tolled  until  the  butcher) 
was  completed.  Neither  tolling  of  bells,  nor 
priest  in  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  nor  clergy- 
man, could  prevent  the  whole  of  them  being 
put  to  the  sword.  Not  so  much  as  one  could 
escape.  These  murders  and  butcheries  were 
the  greatest  pity  that  ever  has  been  seen  and 
heard.  The  town  was  given  up  to  pillage,  and 
fire  was  set  to  it  in  every  quarter,  so  that  it  was 
all  laid  waste  and  in  ruins,  just  as  it  is  seen  at 
the  present  day,  and  not  a  living  thing  re- 
mained in  it.  It  was  a  crv  °.l  vengeance,  see- 
ing that  the  count  was  not  &  heretic,  nor  be- 
longed to  the  sect.  There  were  present  at 
this  scene  of  destruction  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  count  of  St.  Pol,  the  count  Peter  of  Aux- 
erre,  the  count  of  Geneva,  called  Gui-le- 
Comte,  and  the  lord  of  Anduze,  called  Pierre 
Vermont,  with  Provencals,  Germans,  and 
Lombards,  and  men  of  every  nation  who  had 
come,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand,  for  the  sake  of  par- 
don."! 

Some  state  the  number  who  perished  at  sixty 
thousand ;  others  say  thirty-eight  thousand. 
The  executioner  himself,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
in  his  letter  to  Innocent  III.,  humbly  admits 
that  he  was  unable  to  slay  more  than  twenty 
thousand. J 

So  great  was  the  terror  inspired,  that  all  the 
towns  were  abandoned  without  an  attempt  at 
defence  :  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Carcassonne,  into  which  the  viscount  had 
thrown  himself,  alone  held  out.  In  vain  did 
his  uncle,  the  king  of  Aragon,  intercede  for 
him  with  offers  of  giving  up  all  the  rest :  the 
sole  favor  which  he  could  obtain  was,  that  the 
viscount  might  leave  the  city  in  safety  with 
twelve  companions.  "  I  would  rather  be  flayed 
alive,"  exclaimed  the  brave  young  man  ;  "  the 
legate  shall  not  lay  hand  on  the  least  of  my 
followers,  for  'tis  I  have  brought  them  into 
danger."^  However,  so  many  men,  women, 
and  children  from  the  country  had  taken  shel- 
ter in  the  city,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
out.  They  fled  by  means  of  a  passage  that 
went  three  leagues  under  ground.  The  vis- 
count demanded  a  safe  conduct  that  he  might 
plead  his  cause  before  the  crusaders,  and  the 
legate  had  him  arrested  as  a  traitor.  Fifty 
prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  hung  ;  four 
hundred  burnt. 

All  this  blood  would  have  been  shed  in  vain, 
had  not  some  one  volunteered  to  prolong  tho 


*  Caesar.  Heisterbac.  1.  v.  c.  21 Ca>dite  eos ;  nori 

enim  Dominus  qui  sunt  ejus. 
t  Chron.  Langued.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  six.  122. 
j  Innoc.  III.  !.  xii.  Epist.  108. 
$  Chron  Langued.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  J94. 
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crusade,  and  to  keep  watch  in  arms  over  the 
dead  bodies  and  ashes.  But  who  would  accept 
this  rude  task,  consent  to  be  heir  to  his  own 
victims,  establish  himself  in  their  desert  houses, 
and  don  their  bloody  vestments  ?  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  would  not :  "  Methinks,"  he  said, 
"  \\e  have  wrought  the  viscount  ill  enough, 
without  taking  his  heritage  from  him."  The 
counts  of  Nevers  and  of  St.  Pol  said  the 
same.  After  waiting  to  be  pressed  a  little, 
Simon  de  Montfort  accepted  the  office  ;  and, 
opportunely  for  him,  the  viscount  de  Beziers, 
who  was  his  prisoner,  died  shortly  after.* 
Montfort  had  now  only  to  procure  the  pope's 
confirmation  of  the  legate's  gift :  and  he  laid 
on  each  house  an  annual  tax  of  three  deniers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Rome. f 

However,  territory  so  acquired  was  not 
easily  preserved.  The  crowd  of  crusaders 
melted  away.  Montfort  had  been  the  gainer, 
and  might  keep  if  he  could.  Of  that  immense 
army,  there  only  remained  with  him  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Burgundians  and  Germans  ;| 
and  he  soon  had  no  more  troops  than  what  he 
was  obliged  to  maintain  at  a  heavy  cost.  He 
had  then  to  wait  for  a  new  crusade,  and  to 
amuse  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  of  Foix, 
whom  he  had  at  first  threatened.  The  latter 
took  advantage  of  this  respite  to  repair  to  Phi- 
lippe-Auguste,  and  then  to  Rome,  to  convince 
the  pope  of  the  purity  of  his  faith.  Innocent 
gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  referred 
him  to  his  legates.  They,  who  had  had  the 
hint  given  them,  contrived  to  gain  still  further 
time,  and  assigned  him  three  months  to  work 
out  his  justification,  laying  down  innumerable 
petty  and  vexatious  conditions,  which  would 
serve  them  as  handles  for  equivocation.  At 
the  appointed  time  the  unhappy  Raymond  has- 
tened in  the  hopes  of  at  length  obtaining  that 
absolution  which  was  to  secure  him  rest ;  but 
master  Theodosius,  who  is  chief  manager,  de- 
clares that  all  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled. 
"  If,"  he  said,  "  he  has  failed  in  little  things, 
how  can  he  be  found  faithful  in  great]"  The 
count  could  mot  refrain  from  tears.  "  How- 
ever the  waters  may  overflow,"  said  the  priest, 
with  allusive  mockery,  "  they  will  not  reach 
the  Lord."$ 

Meanwhile,  Montfort's  wife  had  brought  him 
a  new  army  of  crusaders.  The  heretics,  no 
longer  daring  to  trust  themselves  to  towns  after 
the  disastrous  fate  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne, 
had  taken  refuge  in  some  strong  castles,  where 
a  valiant  nobility  made  common  cause  with 
them  ;  for  like  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  had  many  nobles  of  their  party. 
One  of  their  principal  retreats  was  the  castle 

*  Id.  ibid.  128.  Et  jnoret,  coma  dit  es,  prisonier,  done  fouc 
oruyt  per  tola  la  terra,  que  lo  dit  conte  de  Montfort  1'avia 
lait  mprir — "It  was  rumored  throughout  the  land,  that  de 
Monitor:  had  put  him  to  death." 

f  Preuves  de  1'Hist.  du  Languedoc,  p.  213. 

j  Chron.  Langued.  ap.  Set.  R.  Fr.  six  128. 

$  Petrus  Vail.  Sarn.  c.  39.  In  diluvio  aquarum  multarum 
j>  Deum  nou  approximates. 


of  Minerve,  close  to  Narbonne  ;*  the  arch- 
bishop and  magistrates  of  which  city,  in  the 
hope  of  diverting  the  crusade  from  themselves, 
had  enacted  stringent  laws  against  the  heretics, 
who,  however,  hunted  out  of  the  ancient  terri- 
tory of  the  viscount  de  Beziers,  fled  in  crowds 
towards  Narbonne.  Shut  up  in  numbers  in  the 
castle  of  Minerve,  they  could  only  subsist  by 
foraging  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
Narbonnese  summoned  Montfort,  and  aided 
him.  The  siege  was  dreadful.  The  besieged 
neither  hoped  nor  wished  for  pity.  When 
driven  to  surrender,  the  legate  offered  their 
lives  to  all  who  would  recant ;  and  one  of  the 
crusaders  expressing  his  indignation  at  this, 
"  Don't  distress  yourself,"  said  the  priest, 
"  your  prey  will  not  escape, — not  one  will  ac- 
cept the  offer."f  In  fact,  these  were  Perfects, 
that  is,  the  highest  in  the  heretical  hierarchy, 
and  the  whole  company  of  men  and  women,  to 
the  number  of  a  b*  idred  and  forty,  hurried  to 
the  funeral  pile,  ar.d  threw  themselves  into  it.J 
Montfort,  pushing  on  to  the  South,  laid  siege 
to  the  strong  castle  of  Termes,  another  asylum 
of  the  Albigensian  Church.  It  was  thirty 
years  since  any  denizen  of  this  castle  had 
drawn  nigh  the  communion  table.  The  ma- 
chines for  battering  down  the  place  were  con- 
structed by  the  archdeacon  of  Paris. fy  In- 
credible efforts  were  required  for  its  reduction. 
The  besiegers  planted  crucifixes  on  the  top  of 
the  machines,  in  the  hope  either  of  blunting 
the  resistance  of  the  besieged,  or  of  rendering 
them  more  guilty  still  if  they  persevered  in 
defending  themselves  at  the  risk  of  striking 
Christ.  Among  those  who  were  burned  when 
the  place  was  forced,  was  one  who  professed  a 
wish  to  recant.  Montfort  insisted  on  his  being 
burned  :||  it  is  true  that  the  flames  refused  to 
touch  him,  and  only  consumed  his  bonds. 

It  was  evident,  that  after  having  made  him- 
self master  of  so  many  strong  places  in  the 
mountains,  Montfort  would  descend  into  the 
plain,  and  attack  Toulouse.  In  his  alarm,  the 
count  applied  to  every  one  ;  to  the  emperor,  to 
the  king  of  England,  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  of  Aragon.  The  two  first,  threatened  by 
the  Church  and  by  France,  could  give  him  no 
help.  Spain  was  occupied  with  the  advances 
of  the  Moors.  Philippe-Auguste  wrote  inter- 
cedingly  to  the  pope.  So  did  the  king  of 
Aragon,  who  endeavored  to  gain  over  Mont- 
fort himself,  consenting  to  accept  his  homage 
for  the  domains  of  the  viscount  de  Be/iers ; 
and,  to  assure  him  of  his  good  faith,  he  placed 
his  own  son  in  his  hands.*|[  At  the  same  time, 
this  generous  prince,  desiring  to  show  that  he 

*  Id.  c.  37. 

t  Id.  ibid.  Ne  timeatis,  qnia  credo  quod  paucissimi  con 
verlentur. 

t  Id.  ibid.  Nee  opus  fuit  quod  nostri  eos  projirerent,  qni> 
obstinati  in  sua  nequitia  omnes  se  in  ignem  ultro  price! 
pitabant. 

6  Id.  c.  41. 

fl  "If  he  lies,"  said  Montfort,  "he  will  deserve  Wz  fa!* 
if  in  earnest,  the  fire  will  expiate  his  sins."  Id.  c.  Si'. 

ff  Hist,  du  Langucdoc,  1.  xxi.  c.  %,  p.  003. 
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was  willing  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  whatever  they  might  be,  gave  him 
one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage,  and  another  to 
the  count's  young  son,  who  was  afterwards 
Raymond  VII.*  He  repaired  in  person  to  in- 
tercede with  the  count  in  the  council  of  Aries. 
But  the  priests  had  no  entrails.  The  two 
princes  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the  town  with- 
out taking  leave  of  the  bishops,  who  sought  to 
arrest  them.f  The  following  are  the  con- 
temptuous terms  to  which  they  would  have  had 
Raymond  submit : — 

"  That  count  Raymond  shall  lay  down  his 
arms  without  retaining  one  soldier  or  auxiliary  ; 
that  he  shall  not  only  submit  absolutely  and  for- 
ever to  the  Church,  but  repair  and  refund  what- 
ever losses  she  may  have  sustained  by  the  war  ; 
that  in  all  his  territories,  no  one  shall  ever  eat 
more  than  two  kinds  of  flesh  ;  that  he  shall 
hunt  down  and  expel  all  heretics,  and  their  al- 
lies and  abettors  ;  that  within  a  year  and  a  day 
he  shall  deliver  up  to  the  legates  and  to  the 
count  de  Montfort  every  person  whom  they  or 
he  shall  name  or  require,  to  be  punished  or  dis- 
posed of  as  may  be  thought  fit ;  that  his  sub- 
jects, whether  noble  or  low-born,  shall  never 
wear  any  jewels  or  fine  clothes,  or  any  thing 
ut  sorry  black  cloaks,  (capes;}  that  all  his 
3aces  of  strength  shall  be  demolished,  so  as 
.iOt  to  leave  stone  upon  stone  ;  that  no  relation 
or  friend  of  his  shall  reside  in  any  city,  but  in 
the  country  only,  as  villeins  and  peasants  ;  that 
no  new  tax  shall  be  levied  by  him,  but  that 
every  head  of  a  family  in  his  territories  shall 
pay  four  deniers  of  Toulouse  to  the  pope's  le- 
gate, or  to  whomsoever  he  may  appoint ;  that 
the  tiends  shall  be  paid  over  all  his  lands  ;  that 
neither  the  papal  legate,  nor  the  count  de  Mont- 
fort,  nor  any  of  his  people,  great  or  little,  shall 
pay  toll  for  any  thing  they  may  take  or  want, 
in  travelling  through  the  country  under  his  ju- 
risdiction ; — that  when  Raymond  shall  have 
complied  with  all  these  demands,  he  shall  as- 
sociate himself  with  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
and  go  into  voluntary  banishment,  as  a  crusa- 
der, to  the  Holy  Land,  never  to  return  without 
the  legate's  leave ;  and  finally,  that  when  he 
shall  have  complied  with  all  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions, his  lands  and  lordships  shall  not  be  re- 
stored to  him  until  such  time  as  the  legate,  or 
the  count  de  Montfort,  shall  please. "J 

Such  a  peace  was  war.  Montfort  still  de- 
layed to  attack  Toulouse  ;  but  his  minion,  Fol- 
quet,  formerly  a  troubadour,  and  now  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  as  wildly  fanatic  and  revengeful  as 
he  had  once  been  dissolute,  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  this  city  to  promote  the  crusade. 
He  organized  the  Catholic  party  there  under 
the  name  of  the  White  Company  ;§  which  said 
company  took  up  arms  in  the  count's  despite 
n  assist  Montfort,  then  besieging  the  castle  of 

*  Gnill.  de  Pod.  Laur.  c.  18. 

t  Hist,  du  Lang.  1.  xxi.  c.  98. 

j  Chron.  Lanpued.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  six.  136. 

fc  Vraised  by  Dante. 


Lavaur.*  It  was  the  refusal  of  assistance  or 
this  occasion,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  which 
the  latter  made  his  pretext  for  advancing  or 
Toulouse,  when  he  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  an  army  of  crusaders  that  had  just  arrived 
from  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  with 
the  duke  of  Austria  and  other  powerful  lords. 
The  priests  abandoned  Toulouse  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, singing  litanies,  and  devoting  to  death 
the  people  whom  they  deserted  ;  and  the  bishop 
expressly  petitioned  the  same  fate  for  his  flock 
as  had  befallen  Beziers  and  Carcassonne. 

It  was  now  clear  that  ambition  and  vengeance 
had  much  more  to  do  with  all  this  than  reli- 
gion. This  same  year  the  monks  of  Citeaux 
seized  on  the  bishoprics  of  Languedoc,  and 
their  abbot  took  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne 
and  the  title  of  duke  as  well,  in  Raymond's 
life-time,  without  tharne  or  modesty.f  Shortly 
after,  Montfort,  at  a  loss  where  to  find  heretics 
for  a  new  army  to  kill  that  then  arrived,  led  it 
into  the  Agenois,  to  carry  on  the  crusade  In  an 
orthodox  country.^ 

On  this,  all  the  lords  of  the  Pyrenees  de- 
clared openly  for  Raymond.  The  counts  of 
Foix,  of  Bearne,  and  of  Comminges,  joined 
him  in  forcing  Simon  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Toulouse  ;  and  de  Montfort  was  on  the  eve  of 
sustaining  a  decisive  defeat  at  the  hands  of  tho 
first-mentioned  of  these  counts,  at  Castelnau- 
dary,  when  the  skill  and  courage  of  his  veteran 
troops  recovered  the  day.  These  petty  princes 
were  encouraged  by  the  interest  which  the 
greater  sovereigns  took  more  or  less  openly  in 
Raymond.  Savary  de  Mauleon,  seneschal  to 
the  king  of  England,  was  at  Castelnaudary 
with  the  troops  of  Aragon  and  of  Foix  ;§  but. 
unhappily  his  master  durst  not  exercise  a  di- 
rect interference,  and  the  king  of  Aragon  Avas 
constrained  to  join  all  his  forces  to  those  of  the 
other  Spanish  princes,  in  order  to  repulse  the 
formidable  invasion  of  the  Almohades,  who 
were  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  in  num- 
ber. All  the  world  knows  how  gloriously  the 
Spaniards  forced  at  las  Navas  de  Tolosa  the 
chains  behind  which  the  Mussulmans  sought  to 
intrench  themselves ;  a  victory  which  consti- 

*  "At  the  taking  of  Lavaur,"  says  the  monk  of  Van  x- 
Sernay,  "  Aimery,  lord  of  Montreal,  and  other  knights,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  were  dragged  out  of  the  castle,  and,  by 
the  nd)le  count's  order,  were  immediately  hung  on  gibbets ; 
but  as  soon  as  Aimery,  who  was  the  tallest  of  them,  had 
been  hung  up,  the  gibbets  fell,  not  having  been  securely 
fixed  in  the  ground.  The  count,  seeing  that  this  would  oc- 
casion great  delay,  ordered  the  throats  of  all  the  rest  to  be 
cut :  and  the  order  being  extremely  acceptable  to  the  pil- 
grims, (crusaders,)  the  latter  soon  massacred  them  on  the 
spot.  The  lady  of  the  castle,  who  was  Aimery's  sister,  and 
an  accursed  heretic,  the  count  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  a 
well,  which  was  then  filled  up  with  stones.  Afier  this,  our 
pilgrims  collected  the  innumerable  heretics  who  had  filled 
the  castle,  and  burnt  them  alive  with  extreme  joy."  Pctr. 
Vail.  Sarn.  c.  52. 

Hist,  du  Langued.  1.  xxiii.  c.  16,  p.  223 

However,  they  found  seven  Vaudois  in  the  castle  of 


•  had  burnt  innumerable  heretics  "  wiiii  trireme  joy. 
v  Chron.  Langued.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  144. — Petr.  Vail. 
Sarn.  c.  57,  79.    John  formally  resisted  their  laying  siege  tt 
Marmande,  and  threatened  to  attack  the  crusader* 
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tuted  a  new  era  for  Spain,  and  freed  it  hence- 
forward from  the  obligation  of  defending  Eu- 
rope against  Africa  :  the  strife  of  races  and 
religions  was  at  an  end.  (July  16,  1212.) 

At  this  moment  the  reclamations  of  the  king 
of  Aragon  in  favor  of  his  brother-in-law  seemed 
to  carry  some  weight.  The  pope  hesitated  for 
an  instant.*  The  king  of  France  made  no  se- 
ciet  of  the  interest  he  took  in  Raymond.  But 
the  pope  having  been  confirmed  in  his  first  no- 
tions by  those  who  profited  by  the  crusade,  the 
king  of  Aragon  felt  that  he  must  have  recourse 
to  force,  and  sent  a  defiance  to  Simon.  The 
latter,  ever  as  humble  and  prudent  as  he  was 
brave,  inquired  of  the  monarch  whether  it  were 
true  that  he  had  defied  him.  and  in  what  he, 
the  faithful  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his  suzerain's 
displeasure.  At  the  same  time  he  held  him- 
self ready.  The  bulk  of  the  people  sided  with 
his  adversaries,  and  his  followers  were  few ; 
but  then  they  were  either  knights,  cased  in 
mail,  and  almost  invulnerable,  or  mercenaries 
of  tried  courage,  and  who  had  grown  old  in  this 
very  war,  while  Don  Pedro  had  only  the  militia 
of  the  towns,  numerous,  it  is  true,  and  a  few 
troops  of  light  cavalry  accustomed  to  the  de- 
sultory warfare  of  the  Moors.  The  moral  dif- 
ference between  the  two  armies  was  greater 
still.  Montfort's  men  had  faith  in  their  cause, 
had  confessed,  taken  the  sacrament,  and  kissed 
their  relics. f  All  historians,  and  even  his  son, 
represent  Don  Pedro  as  being  busied  with  far 
different  thoughts. 

"  A  priest  came  to  warn  the  count — '  Your 
numbers  are  few  compared  with  those  of  your 
opponents,  among  whom  is  the  king  of  Aragon, 
an  able,  experienced  warrior,  followed  by  his 
counts,  and  by  a  large  army ;  you  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  king,  backed  by  such  a  host.' 
'  Read  this,'  said  the  count,  producing. a  letter, 
from  which  the  priest  learned  that  the  Aragonese 
monarch  had  saluted  the  wife  of  a  noble  of  the 
diocese  of  Toulouse,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
was  for  her  love  he  had  come  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  the  land,  with  other  flatteries. 
Having  read  it,  the  priest  inquired,  '  What  do 
you  infer  from  this  1'  '  What  do  I  infer1?'  re- 
plied Montfort — '  may  God  so  aid  me,  as  I  have 
slight  fear  of  a  king  who  seeks  to  cross  God's 
designs  for  woman's  love.'  "J 

*  He  upbraided  Montfort  "  with  laying  grasping  hands 
even  on  such  lands  of  Raymond's  as  were  not  infected  with 
heresy,  and  with  having  hardly  left  him  any  thing,  save 
Montauban  and  Toulouse. —  ....  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon 
had  complained  of  the  nnjust  invasion  of  the  possessions 
of  his  vassals,  the  counts  of  Foix,  of  Comminges,  and  of 
Beam,  and  that  Montfort  had  deprived  him  of  his  own 
domains,  while  he  was  occupied  against  the  Saracens." 
Kpist  Innoc.  HI.  708-710. 

t  Guill.  de  Pod.  Laur.  c.  21.  Diein  instantem  exaltationis 
sanctse  crucis  bello  crucifix!  pugiles  elegerunt,  et  factis 
confessionibus  peccatoruin,  et  audito  ex  more  divino  officio, 
cibo  salutari  altaris  refecK,  et  prandio  sobrio  confortati, 
arma  summit  et  ad  praelinm  se  accingunt. 

i.  Id.  ibid "  <duid  volo  dicere  t  Sic  Dens  me  ad- 

juvet,  quod  ego  repem  non  vereor,  qui  pro  una  venit  contra 
Deum  meretrice !  Comment,  del  rey  en  Jaeme,  c.  8,  (quoted 
In  1'JIist.  Generate  du  Languedoc,  t.  iii.  p.  253.)  "  He  had 


Whether  these  things  be  true  or  not,  as  soon 
as  Montfort  came  in  presence  of  his  enemies  at 
Muret,  near  Toulouse,  he  feigned  to  decline 
battle,  and  drew  off;  when  suddenly  wheeling 
upon  them  with  the  whole  of  his  heavy  caval- 
ry, he  rode  them  down,  and  slew,  it  is  said, 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  ;  his  own  loss  being 
confined  to  eight  men  and  one  knight.*  It  had 
been  agreed  by  several  of  Montfort's  followers 
that  they  would  seek  out  and  attack  the  king 
of  Aragon  alone  ;  one  of  them  at  first  mistook 
for  him  one  of  his  friends,  who,  by  his  orders, 
wore  his  arms,  but  soon  exclaimed,  "  The  king 
is  a  better  knight  than  this ;"  on  which  Don 
Pedro  pricked  towards  him,  crying  out,  "  I  am 
the  king,"  and  fell  as  he  spoke,  pierced  by 
many  hands. 

The  memory  of  this  prince  was  long  and 
dearly  cherished ;  a  brilliant  troubadour,  a 
faithless  husband,  but  who  could  have  had  the 
heart  to  remember  that !  When  Montfort  saw 
him  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  easily  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  rest  by  his  lofty  stat- 
ure, the  fierce  general  of  the  Holy  Ghost  could 
not  but  let  fall  a  tear.f 

The  Church  seemed  victorious  in  the  South 
of  France,  as  in  the  Greek  empire.  There 
remained  its  Northern  enemies — the  heretics 
of  Flanders,  the  excommunicated  John,  and 
the  anti-Caesar,  Otho. 

For  five  years  (1208-1213)  England  had 
entertained  no  relations  with  the  holy  see. 
The  separation  was,  apparently,  as  complete 
as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Innocent 
had  pushed  John  to  extremity,  and  had  raised 
against  him  a  new  Thomas  Becket.  In  the 
year  1208,  precisely  at  the  period  that  the  pon- 
tiff began  the  crusade  in  the  South  of  France, 
he  commenced  one  under  a  less  warlike  form 
against  the  king  of  England,  by  elevating  an 
enemy  of  his  to  the  primacy.  Independently 
of  his  position  as  head  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  political  personage  also.  He,  much 
more  than  the  royal  earls  and  lieutenants,  was 
the  head  of  Kentia  ;J  of  those  southern  counties 
of  England  which  constituted  the  most  refrac- 
tory portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  im- 
bued with  the  old  British  and  Saxon  spirit. 
The  primate  of  England  shows  to  us  as  the 
depositary  of  the  national  liberties — analogous 
to  the  Justiza  of  Aragon.  It  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  monarch  to  have  the  office 
filled  by  one  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  he 
always  nominated  to  it  through  his  prelates, 
that  is,  through  his  Norman  church.  But  the 
monks  of  St.  Augustin's  at  Canterbury  ever 

passed  the  night  with  one  of  his  mistresse.%  and  was  so  ex- 
hausted, that  while  hearing  mass,  previous  to  the  engage- 
ment, he  could  not  stand  while  the  gospel  was  being  read, 
but  was  obliged  to  sit  down." 

*  Petr.  Val.  Sara.  c.  72.— Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  22.— GuUl 
Brito 

t  Petr.  Vail.  Sara.  c.  72.  Videns  regem  prostratum,  d«- 
scendit  de  equo,  et  super  corpus  defunct!  [ilancttju  fecit 

t  See  note,  p.  287. 
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The  French  prepare  to  invade      J  A.  n.  I'Sr 
England.    John's  submission.       {       1-1.1. 


protested  against  such  election  in  favor  of  the 
imprescriptible  right  of  their  house,  the  primi- 
tive metropolis  of  English  Christianity.  The 
voice  of  these  poor  Kentish  monks  was  the 
only  one  that  revived  the  memory  of  the  an- 
cient protest  of  the  people,  and  bore  witness  to 
an  ancient  right  of  the  conquered. 

Innocent  took  advantage  of  this  disputed 
point.  He  declared  in  favor  of  the  monks ; 
and  when  the  latter  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  he  annulled  the  first  elections,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  king's  authority,  which 
ine  had  sent  for,  he  caused  the  delegates  of  the 
monks  to  elect  at  Rome,  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  one  of  John's  personal  ene- 
mies, a  learned  ecclesiastic,  like  Becket  of 
Saxon  origin,  as  is  proved  by  his  name  of 
Langton.  He  was  first  professor,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Paris.  We  have  of 
his  some  gallant  verses  addressed  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  John  no  sooner  learned  that  the 
archbishop  was  consecrated,  than  he  banished 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  laid  hand  on  their 
possessions,  and  swore  that  if  the  pope  should 
lay  the  kingdom  under  interdict,  he  would  con- 
fiscate the  goods  of  all  the  clergy,  and  cut  off 
the  nose  and  ears  of  every  Romish  priest  he 
should  find  in  England.  The  interdict  came, 
and  excommunication  as  well.  But  no  one 
durst  acquaint  the  king  with  either — Effecti 
sunt  quasi  canes  muti,  non  audentes  latrare, 
(they  were  as  dumb  dogs,  afraid  to  bark.)  The 
terrible  news  was  whispered  from  one  to  the 
other  ;  but  none  dared  promulgate  it  or  conform 
to  it.  Archdeacon  Geoffrey  having  resigned  the 
exchequer,  John  had  him  crushed  to  death 
with  a  leaden  cowl ;  and  fearful  of  being  de- 
serted by  his  barons,  he  had  required  hostages 
of  them.  They  durst  not  refuse  to  take  the 
communion  with  him.  He  boldly  took  upon 
himself  the  part  of  the  adversary  of  the  Church, 
and  rewarded  a  priest  who  had  preached  to  the 
people  that  the  king  was  God's  scourge,  and 
was  to  be  endured  as  the  instrument  of  the  di- 
vine wrath.  This  hardness  of  heart  and  show 
of  security  on  John's  part  awoke  terror ;  he 
seemed  to  delight  in  the  struggle.  He  de- 
voured at  his  ease  the  goods  of  the  Church, 
violated  maidens  of  high  birth,  bought  soldiers, 
and  mocked  at  every  thing.  Money  he  took 
at  will  from  priests,  towns,  and  Jews  :  the  lat- 
ter he  imprisoned  when  they  refused  advances, 
and  had  their  teeth  extracted  one  by  one.* 
Five  years  did  he  laugh  at  God's  wrath.  His 
oath  was,  "  By  God's  teeth,"  Per  denies  Dei.] 
....  It  was  the  last  outbreak  of  that  Satanic 
spirit  which  we  have  remarked  in  the  English 
monarchs,  and  which  was  exemplified  in  the 
furious  rages  of  William  Rufus  and  of  Cceur- 


*  Chroni«-  de  Mailros,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  249.— Math. 
Paris,  p.  I  ft.'.  Jussit  rex  tortoribus  snis,  ut  diebus  singnlis 

tnum  ex  molaribus  excuterent  dentibus The  poor 

Jew  thus  lost  one  of  his  doable  teeth  daily,  but  on  the 
eighth  day  gave  in,  and  delivered  up  his  money. 

t  His  father's  oath  was,  "  By  God's  eyes  !  (Par  les  yeux 
le  IMeu.")  Epist.  Sancti  Thorn®,  p.  493,  &c 


de-Lion,  in  Becket's  murder,  and  in  the  pairi- 
cidal  wars  of  the  family — "  Evil,  be  thou  mi, 
geod."* 

Nothing  was  to  be  feared  so  long  as  France 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  were  wholly  occupied 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois.  But  as 
Montfort's  success  became  undoubted,  John's 
danger  increased.!  I*  was  felt  tnat  this  time 
of  terror,  this  living  without  God — the  priests 
officiating  under  pain  of  death,  could  not  last. 
When,  at  a  later  period,  Henry  VIII.  withdrew 
England  from  the  papal  jurisdiction,  it  was  by 
making  himself  pope.  This  was  not  feasible 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  John  did  not  at- 
tempt it.  In  the  year  1212,  Innocent  III.,  se- 
cure of  the  South,  preached  a  crusade  against 
John,  and  charged  the  king  of  France  with  the 
execution  of  the  apostolic  sentence.  J  Philippe 
assembled  an  immense  fleet  and  army.  On  his 
side,  John  is  said  to  have  assembled  sixty  thou- 
sand men  at  Dover ;  but  out  of  this  large  num- 
ber he  could  rely  on  but  few.  He  was  brought 
to  a  sense  of  the  dangerous  predicament  in 
which  he  stood  by  the  pope's  legate,  who  had 
crossed  the  strait.  The  court  of  Rome  sought 
to  humble  John,  but  not  to  give  England  to  the 
king  of  France.  John,  therefore,  submitted, 
did  homage  to  the  pope,  and  engaged  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand  gold  marks 
sterling. fy  There  was  nothing  disgraceful  in 
the  ceremony  of  feudal  homage.  Kings  were 
often  vassals  of  barons  possessed  of  little  power, 
holding  lands  of  them  in  fee.  The  English 
king  had  always  been  the  vassal  of  the  French 
sovereign  for  Normandy  or  Aquitaine.  Henry 

II.  had  done  homage  for  England  to  Alexandei 

III.  ;  and  Richard,  to  the  emperor.     But  times 
had  changed.     The  barons  affected  to  believe 
their  king  degraded  by  his  submission  to  the 
priests  ;||  and  he  himself  could  hardly  restrain 


*  Paradise  Lost,  B.  iv.  v.  110.— It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  venture  on  giving  a  second  part  of  King 
John. 

T  The  king  of  England  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the 
Montforts :  Simon's  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  )i:iJ 
dared  to  lay  hands  on  Henry  II.  Simon's  brother,  Uy  the 
mother's  side,  one  of  the  most  valiant  knights  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Muret,  was  that  Guitlaume  des  Barrcs,  who 
wrestled,  in  Sicily,  in  presence  of  the  French  and  English 
armies,  with  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  in  WHOM'  vast 
bodily  strength  the  latter  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
his  equal. — Simon  de  Montfort's  second  son  will,  as  we 
have  said,  carry-  on,  in  the  name  of  the  English  commons, 
the  family  struggle  against  John's  sons.  John  dared  not 
send  troops  to  the  support  of  his  brother-in-law,  Raymond, 
but  he  displayed  the  greatest  indignation  against  such  of 
his  barons  as  joined  Montfort,  and.  when  he  arrived  in 
Guyenne,  they  quitted  the  army  of  the  crusadrrs  to  a  man. 
It  was  some  of  John's  own  court  who  defended  Castelnaa- 
dary  and  Marmande  against  Montfort. 

i'Math.  Paris,  p.  232. 

§  Rymer,  t.  i.  P.  i.  p.  111.  Johannes  T)?\  grntift  rex  An- 
glire  ....  libere  concedimns  Deo  et  SS.  Apostolis,  etc., 
ac  domino  nostro  papte  Innocentio  ejusque  Cathnlicis  sue 
cessoribus  totum  regnum  Anglis,  et  totum  rrgnum  Hiber- 

niffi,  etc ilia  tanqnam  feodatarius  recipientes 

Ecclesia  Romana  mille  marcas  stcrlingorum  perdpiat  nn- 
nuatim,  etc. 

||  Math.  Paris,  p.  271.  "  Thou,  John,  of  evil  memory  for- 
ever, hast  taken  upon  thee  to  make  thy  kingdom— free 
from  remotest  antiqnitv — the  handmaid  of  another,  and 
from  free  ruler  hast  become  the  tributary,  the  factor,  and 
the  vassal  of  slavery."  The  Latin,  the  rude  strength  of 
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Attacks  the  French 


his  rage.  A  hermit  had  prophesied  that  on 
Ascension-day  John  would  cease  to  be  king ; 
to  prove  that  he  was  still  so,  he  had  the  prophet 
dragged  to  pieces  at  a  horse's  tail. 

Philippe-Auguste  would  perhaps  have  in- 
vaded England  notwithstanding  the  legate's 
prohibitions,  had  not  the  count  of  Flanders  de- 
serted him.  From  an  early  period,  Flanders 
and  England  had  enjoyed  a  mutual  trade  :  the 
Flemish  artisans  could  not  do  without  English 
wool.  The  legate  encouraged  Philippe  to  turn 
this  large  army  against  the  Flemings,  (the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  weavers  of  Ghent  and  Bourges 
was  hardly  in  better  repute  than  that  of  the 
Albigeois  of  Languedoc,*)  and  he  at  length 
invaded  Flanders,  and  committed  fearful  rav- 
ages there.  Damme  was  given  up  to  plunder ; 
Cassel,  Ypres,  Bourges,  and  Ghent,  held  to 
ransom.  The  French  were  besieging  the  lat- 
ter town  when  they  were  apprized  that  the 
English  fleet  had  blockaded  theirs.  They  were 
compelled  to  burn  it  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
John's  hands,  and  took  their  revenge  by  firing 
Damme  and  Lille.f 

This  same  winter  John  tried  a  desperate  ex- 
periment. His  brother-in-law,  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  had  just  lost  all  his  hopes  with  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Muret,  and  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Aragon,  (Sept.  12th,  1213 ;)  and  John 
must  have  repented  his  having  allowed  the  Al- 
bigeois to  be  crushed,  who  would  have  been  his 
best  allies.  He  sought  others  in  Spain  and  in 
Africa,  being  reported  to  have  applied  to  the 
Mahometans,  and  even  to  the  chief  of  the  Al- 
mohadesj — preferring  to  damn  himself,  and 


wtilcli  it  is  almost  impossible  to  transfer,  is  as  follows : — Tu, 
Johannes,  lugubris  memorise  pro  futuris  saeculis,  ut  terra 
tua,  ab  antiquo  libera,  ancillaret,  excogitasti,  factus  de  rege 
liberrimo  tributarius,  finnarius,  et  vasal  I  us  servitutis. 

*  See  above,  p.  255. 

t  Where,  however,  French  was  the  tongue  generally 
spoken. 

t  Math.  Paris,  p.  169.  "  He  therefore  dispatched,  in  all 
haste,  trusty  messengers,  that  is  to  say,  Thomas  Harding- 
ton,  and  Ralph,  son  of  Nicholas,  both  knights,  and  a  clerk 
named  Robert  of  London,  to  the  admiral,  the  great  king  of 
Africa,  Morocco,  and  Spain,  commonly  called  Miramumelin, 
with  the  offer  of  himself  and  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  un- 
dertook, should  such  be  his  pleasure,  to  hold  of  him  as  his 
tributary;  furthermore,  offering  to  forsake  Christianity, 
which  he  professed  to  look  upon  as  vanity,  for  the  law  of 

Mahomet They  delivered  a  deed  to  this  effect  from 

the  king,  which  was  faithfully  translated  to  the  admiral  by 
an  interpreter.  This  read,  the  monarch  closed  a  book  which 
lay  open  before  him,  for  he  was  studying  on  a  seat  near  his 
desk.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  height  and  age,  of  quiet 
demeanor,  and  of  wise  and  fluent  discourse.  After  having 
reflected  for  a  time,  he  said,  '  I  was  just  now  reading  a  book 
written  in  Greek  by  a  wise  and  Christian  Greek,  named 
Paul,  with  whose  deeds  and  words  I  am  much  pleased.  But 
I  have  one  fault  to  find  with  him:  it  is,  that  he  did  not 
cleave  to  the  law  under  which  he  was  born,  but  passed  un- 
der another  like  a  deserter  and  runaway.  And  this  I  say  in 
allusion  to  your  master,  the  king  of  the  English,  who,  bom 
under  the  pious  and  holy  law  of  the  Christians,  yet  burns, 
inconstant  and  fickle  as  he  is,  to  desert  it  for  another.'  He 
added,  'God,  who  knows  all,  knows  that  had  I  not  been 
brought  up  under  the  law  of  Mahomet,  I  wonld  choose  the 
Christian  in  preference  to  every  other,  and  would  eagerly 
embrace  it.'  Then  he  inquired  what  kind  of  man  the  king 

of  England  was,  and  what  his  kingdom  might  be 

Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  the  monarch  replied,  '  Never  have  I 
read  or  heard  of  any  king  possessing  so  fine  a  kingdom,  and 
«o  submissive  and  obedient  a  one,  desiring  to  be  tributary 
Instead  of  independent,  a  stare  instead  of  a  freeman,  a 


give  himself  to  the  devil  rather  than  to  the 
Church. 

Meanwhile  he  took  a  new  army  into  pay,  (his 
own  having  deserted  him  after  the  last  cam- 
pa  ign  ;)  he  sent  subsidies  to  his  nephew  Otho,* 
and  raised  all  the  princes  of  Belgium.  Cross- 
ing the  sea  in  the  heart  of  winter,  (about  Feb. 
15th,  1214,)  he  landed  at  Rochelle,  and  was  to 
attack  Philippe  by  the  South,  while  the  Ger- 
mans and  Flemings  were  to  fall  upon  him  on 
the  North.  The  time  was  well  chosen.  The 
Poitevins,  already  wearied  of  the  French  yoke, 
rallied  in  crowds  around  John.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  northern  lords  were  alarmed  at  the 

wretch  instead  of  an  honored  man !'....  He  then  in- 
quired, but  contemptuously,  his  age,  size,  conduct  in  the 
field.  The  answer  was,  that  John  was  turned  of  fifty,  was 
already  gray-headed,  strongly  made,  not  tall,  but  rather 

largely  and  robustly  limbed Ruminating  then  upon 

the  envoys'  answers,  the  admiral,  after  a  short  silence,  said 
indignantly  and  >v>h  a  sneer  of  contempt — 'This  is  not  a 
king,  but  a  decrepit  &ad  imbecile  kinglet,  (roitelet,)  on  whom 
I  cannot  waste  a  thought — he  is  unworthy  my  alliance !' 
Then,  looking  askance  at  Thomas  and  Ralph,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Seek  my  presence  no  more,  never  again  set  eyes  on  my 
face.'  As  the  envoys  were  withdrawing  in  confusion,  the 
king  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Robert  the  clerk, 
the  third  ambassador,  who  was  a  little,  dark  man,  with  one 
arm  longer  than  the  other,  his  fingers  disproportioned,  and 
two  of  them  webbed  together,  and  with  a  Jewish  counte- 
nance. Reflecting  that  so  sorry  a  personage  would  not  have 
been  chosen  for  so  nice  a  business,  except  he  were  upright, 
skilful,  and  intelligent,  and  judging  from  his  tonsure  that  he 
was  a  priest,  he  called  him  to  him — for,  while  the  others 
had  spoken,  Robert  had  kept  silence  and  apart—.  .  .  .  The 
king  asked  him  whether  John  had  any  good  qualities, 
whether  he  had  begotten  vigorous  children,  and  whether  the 
generative  faculty  were  strong  in  him,  adding,  that  if  Robert 
lied  in  his  answers,  he  would  no  more  trust  Christian,  and 
above  all  would  trust  no  priest.  Robert  swore  by  his  creed 
that  he  would  answer  his  questions  truly  ;  and  then  went 
on  to  say,  'that  John  was  rather  tyrant  than  king,  that  he 
ruined  rather  than  governed  his  people,  that  he  oppressed 
his  own  and  cherished  foreigners,  that  he  was  a  lion  to  his 
subjects,  a  lamb  to  foreigners  and  rebels,  who  had  lost  by 
his  effeminacy  the  duchy  of  Normandy  and  many  other  ter- 
ritories, and  that  he  thirsted  to  lose  or  to  ruin  the  kingdom 
of  England,  insatiably  greedy  of  money,  and  a  waster  of  his 
patrimony ;  that  he  had  begotten  few,  or  rather  no  vigorous 
offspring,  but  only  such  as  were  well  worthy  of  their  sire, 
(sed  patrizantes  ;)  that  he  had  a  wife  hated  by,  and  hating 
him,  incestuous,  a  witch,  and  an  adulteress,  and  proved  a 
thousand  times  guilty  of  these  crimes ;  that  the  king,  her 
husband,  had  had  her  lovers  strangled  upon  his  bed  ;  that 
the  king  himself  had  dishonored  the  wives  of  many  of  his 
nobles,  and  even  of  his  own  relations,  and  had  debauched 
his  own  daughters,  and  his  marriageable  sisters ;  that,  as  re- 
garded the  Christian  faith,  he  was,  as  the  admiral  had  jus; 
been  told,  fluctuating  and  full  of  doubt.'  On  hearing  these 
things  the  admiral  conceived  not  contempt  merely,  but  hor- 
ror of  John,  and  cursed  him  after  the  manner  of  his  law,  and 
said, 'Why  do  these  miserable  English  suffer  such  a  man 
to  reign  over  them  1  They  must  be  womanish  and  slavish :' 
— '  The  English,'  replied  Robert,  '  are  the  most  patient  of 
men  until  insulted  and  injured  beyond  all  bounds.  But  now, 
like  an  elephant  or  a  lion  roused  to  rage  by  the  sight  of  his 
blood,  their  wrath  is  up,  and  they  long,  rather  late,  it  is  true, 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  which  is  crushing  them  to  earth.' 
The  admiral  launched  into  invectives  against  the  too  great 
patience  of  the  English:  according  to  the  interpreter,  whp 
was  present  the  whole  of  the  time,  it  was  against  their 
cowardice  rather  than  patience. — He  dismissed  Robert,  load- 
ed with  presents  of  gold  and  silver,  jewels,  and  silk  stuffs; 
but  the  other  deputies  without  presents  or  farewell. — Ring 
John  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  admiral's  contemptuous 
sighting  of  his  offers,  and  the  failure  of  his  project.— Robert 
behaved  right  liberally  to  the  king  in  regard  to  the  gifts  he 
had  received,  and  John,  on  his  part,  honored  him  above  the 
rest,  and  bestowed  the  guardianship  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  upon  him,  although  it  was  not  vacant.  .  .  He  related 
to  some  of  his  friends  the  story  of  the  gifts  he  received,  and 
of  the  secret  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  admiral ;  and 
among  them  was  Matthew,  who  writes  and  telU  thia." 
'  Math.  Paris,  p.  156. 
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increase  of  the  kingly  power.  Philippe  had 
stripped  the  count  of  Boulogne  of  five  of  his 
countships.  The  count  of  Flanders  vainly  so- 
licited the  restoration  of  Aire  and  St.  Omer. 
The  hatred  of  the  Flemings  to  the  French  had 
been  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
events  of  the  last  campaign.  The  counts  of 
Limbourg,  Holland,  and  Louvain,  had  entered 
this  wide-spreading  league,  although  the  latter 
was  Philippe's  son-in-law.  There  was,  besides, 
Hugh  de  Boves,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  routiers ;  and,  finally,  the  poor 
emperor  of  Brunswick,  who  was  himself  only 
a  routier  in  the  service  of  his  uncle,  the  king 
of  England.  The  aim  of  the  confederates  is 
said  to  have  been  no  less  than  the  division  of 
France.  Paris  was  to  have  fallen  to  the  share 
of  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  count  of 
Boulogne  was  to  have  had  Peronne  and  the 
Vermandois.  In  imitation  of  John,  they  would 
have  bestowed  the  goods  of  the  Church  on  their 
armed  retainers.* 

The  battle  of  Bouvines,  notwithstanding  its 
celebrity  and  the  national  feeling  with  which 
it  is  regarded,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
very  considerable  action.  Each  army,  proba- 
bly, did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men.f  Philippe  had  sent  tne  better  part  of  his 
knights  against  John,  and  his  army,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  consisted  partly  of  the 
militia  of  Picardy.  The  Belgians  allowed  him 
to  lay  their  lands  waste  royally^  for  a  month's 
space,  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of  returning 
without  having  seen  the  enemy,  when  he  en- 
countered him  between  Lille  and  Tournai,  near 
the  bridge  of  Bouvines,  (Aug.  27th,  1214.) 
The  details  of  the  battle  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  an  eye-witness,  Guillaume-le- 
Breton,  Philippe's  chaplain,  who  kept  behind 
throughout  the  engagement ;  but,  unhappily, 
his  account,  evidently  warped  by  flattery,  is 
much  more  so  by  the  classic  semlity  with 
which  the  historico-poet  fancies  himself  obliged 
to  model  his  Philippide  on  the  ^Eneid.  Phi- 
lippe must,  one  way  or  other,  be  ^Eneas,  and 
the  emperor,  Turnus.  All  that  we  can  receive 
as  certain  is  that,  at  first,  our  militia  were 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  that  the  men-at-arms 
made  several  charges,  in  one  of  which  the 
French  king  nearly  lost  his  life — being  drag- 
ged to  the  ground  by  footmen,  armed  with 
barbed  spears.  The  emperor  Otho  had  his 
horse  wounded  by  Guillaume  des  Barres,  Si- 
mon de  Montfort's  brother,  the  lion-hearted 
Richard's  opponent,  and  was  borne  off  by  the 
nress  of  his  own  routed  and  flying  soldiery. 
The  glory  of  courage,  though  not  the  victory, 
remained  with  the  Brabant  routiers.  These 
old  soldiers,  five  hundred  in  number,  would  not 
surrender  to  the  French,  whom  they  forced  to 


irchbishop  was 
-  abbot  three. 


Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francais,  p.  356. 
Gnillelm.  Brito,  p.  94. 


put  them  to  the  sword.  The  knights  made  a 
less  obstinate  resistance,  and  numbers  were  ta- 
ken prisoners  :  when  once  dismounted,  encum 
bered  as  they  were  with  heavy  armoi,  they 
could  not  help  themselves.  Five  counts  fell 
ink.  Philip's  hands :  those  of  Flanders,  Bou- 
logne, Salisbury,  Tecklembourg,  and  Dort- 
mund ;  as  their  subjects  did  not  ransom  the 
two  first,  they  remained  his  prisoners — the 
other  three  he  gave  to  the  militia  of  the  com- 
munes engaged  in  the  battle,  to  hold  to  ransom. 
John  was  not  more  successful  in  the  South 
than  Otho  in  the  North  ;  though  he  at  first  met 
with  rapid  success  on  the  Loire,  taking  St. 
Florent,  Ancenis,  and  Angers.  But  the  two 
armies  were  scarcely  in  presence,  ere  a  panic 
terror  made  them  both  turn  their  back  at  the 
same  time.  John  lost  quicker  than  he  had 
gained.  The  Aquitanians  gave  Louis  quite  a? 
good  receptior  as  they  had  done  him  ;  and  John, 
thinking  himself  fortunate  in  the  pope's  pro- 
curing a  truce  for  him  at  the  cost  of  forty 
thousand  marks  of  silver,  returned  to  England, 
conquered,  ruined,  and  without  resources.  It 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  barons  ;  and  they 
seized  it.  In  the  month  of  January,  1215,  and, 
again,  on  the  15th  of  June  of  the  same  yeai, 
they  made  him  sign  the  famous  Magna  Charta. 
Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  ex- 
professor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  pretended 
that  the  liberties  claimed  of  the  king,  were  no 
other  than  the  old  English  liberties,  already 
recognised  by  Henry  Beauclerc  in  a  similar 
charter.*  John  promised  the  barons  never  to 
attempt  the  compulsory  marriage  of  their 
daughters  and  widows,  and  to  restrain  the 
waste  committed  by  guardians  in  chivalry  ;  the 
burgesses,  to  respect  their  franchises  ;  free- 
men, to  permit  them  to  go  and  come,  at  their 
pleasure ;  to  secure  them  all  from  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment and  spoliation  ;  to  restrain  exces- 
sive amercements,  and,  "  in  every  case,  to  ex- 
empt from  seizure  the  contenement,\  (a  word 
expressive  of  chattels  necessary  to  each  man's 
station,  as  the  arms  of  a  gentleman,  the  mer- 
chandise of  a  trader,  the  plough  and  wagons 
of  a  peasant ;")  to  levy  no  aid  or  escuage — ex- 
cept in  the  three  feudal  cases  of  aidj — without 
the  consent  of  the  barons  in  parliament,  and  to 
abolish  the  injustice  of  royal  purveyance.  The 
court  of  common  pleas,  instead  of  following  the 
king's  person,  was  fixed  at  Westminster,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Finally,  the  judges,  constables,  and 
bailiffs,  were  henceforward  to  be  men  skilled 
in  the  law  ;  a  provision  which  alone  effected  a 
complete  transfer  of  the  judiciary  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  clerks,  the  legists,  and  men 
of  inferior  condition.  The  privileges  granted 


*  Hallam  suspects  a  pious  fraud  here.  See  note  it  p.  443, 
vol.  ii.  of  State  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  450. 

j  (These  were  a  knight's  personal  captivity,  the  knight 
hood  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daugh 
ter.) — TRANSLATOR 
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6y  the  monarch  to  his  immediate  vassals,  they, 
in  their  turn,  were  bound  to  concede  to  those 
who  held  immediately  of  them.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  the  aristocracy  felt  that  it  could  only 
strengthen  its  victory  over  the  king,  by  exact- 
ing security  for  all  freemen.  On  that  day  the 
ancient  opposition  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered,  between  the  sons  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  those  of  the  Saxons,  ceased,  and  for- 
ever. 

When  the  charter  was  presented  for  his  sig- 
nature, John  exclaimed,  "  They  might  as  well 
ask  me  for  my  crown."*  He  signed,  however, 
and  then  burst  into  an  ungovernable  fit  of  rage, 
gnawing  straw  and  wood,  like  a  caged  beast 
gnawing  the  bars  of  its  den.  As  soon  as  the 
barons  had  disbanded  themselves,  he  made  it 
known  throughout  the  continent  that  adven- 
turers frcm  all  countries — Brabanters,  Flem- 
ings, Normans,  Poitevins,  Gascons — desirous 
of  service,  would  be  welcome  in  England  to 
take  the  lands  of  his  rebellious  barons  for 
themselves  :f  he  burned  to  repeat  on  the 
Normans  William's  conquest  of  the  Saxons. 
Numbers  obeyed  the  call ;  and  the  barons,  in 
alarm,  applied  for  aid  to  the  Scotch  and  French 
kings.  The  latter's  son  had  married  Blanche 
of  Castile,  John's  niece  ;  but  this  princess  was 
not  her  uncle's  immediate  heir,  and  could  not 
give  her  husband  a  claim  to  which  she  was  her- 
self unentitled.  Besides,  the  pope  interfered. 
He  considered  that  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  proceeded  too  far  against  John  ;  and 
forbade  the  French  king  to  attack  his  brother 
of  England,  the  Church's  vassal.  Neverthe- 
less, the  young  Louis,  Philippe's  son,  crossed 
into  England,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  feign- 
ed disobedience  to  his  father's  commands.];  All 
the  counties  of  Kentia,^  the  archbishop  him- 
self, and  the  city  of  London  declared  for  the 
French  ;  and  John  was  once  more  abandoned 
and  alone — an  exile  in  his  own  kingdom — and 
compelled  to  seek  his  daily  bread  in  plunder, 
like  the  leader  of  a  band  of  routiers.  Every 
morning  he  used  to  burn  down  the  house  where 
he  had  passed  the  night.  He  spent  some 
months  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  living  on  piracy  : 
yet  he  had  with  him  a  large  amount  of  trea- 
sure, on  which  he  relied  for  hiring  more  mer- 


*  It  is  laid  down  in  Magna  Charta  that  if  any  of  its  pro- 
visions be  violated  by  the  king's  ministers,  the  matter  shall 
be  referred  to  the  council  of  twenty-five  barons.  "  Then 
they,  with  the  commonalty  of  the  whole  kingdom,  shall 
harass  and  pursue  in  every  way,  that  is,  by  the  taking  of 

our  castles,  ic "  The  first  attempt  to  gain  security, 

is  the  consecration  of  civil  war.  Essais  de  Guizot,  p.  438, 
411. 

t  Math.  Paris,  p.  225. 

J  Math.  Paris,  p.  236.  The  court  of  peers  had  assembled 
St  Melun.  Ixwis  said  to  Philippe — ".My  lord,  I  am  your 
iege  man  for  the  fiefs  you  have  bestowed  on  me  on  this 
side  of  the  sea,  but,  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
it  belongeth  not  to  you  to  decide.  ....  I  only  ask  you  tc 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  enterprise,  for  I  am  de- 
termined to  fight  unto  death,  if  need  lie,  to  recover  my  wife's 
Inheritance."  The  king  declared  that  he  would  give  his  son 
no  support. 

$  (M.  Michelet  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into  some 
strange  mistake  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Kent,  fck*  note  at  P.  24CP— TRANSLATOR. 


cenaries.  He  lost  it  in  crossing  a  river.*  and, 
then,  bereft  of  every  hope,  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  died.  For  the  French,  this  was  the 
worst  event  that  could  have  happened.  John's 
son,  Henry  III.,  was  innocent  of  his  father's 
crimes  ;  and  Louis,  quickly  finding  the  whole 
kingdom  rally  against  him,  was  too  happy  to 
secure  his  safe  return  to  France,  by  renouncing 
all  claims  to  the  English  crown. f 

Innocent  III.  had  died  two  months  before 
king  John,  (the  dates  of  their  deaths  are  July 
I6m  and  October  19th,  1216,)  as  great  and  as 
triumphant  as  the  enemy  of  the  Church  was 
fallen.  And  yet  this  victorious  close  had  its 
sting.  W'hat  was  there  for  him  to  wish  *  he 
had  crushed  Otho,  and  made  an  emperor  of  his 
young  Italian,  Frederick  II.  ;  the  deaths  of  the 
kings  of  Aragon  and  of  England  had  shown 
the  world  the  danger  of  trifling  with  the 
Church  ;  the  heresy  of  the  Albigeois  had  been 
drowned  in  such  seas  of  blood,  that  no  fuel 
couul  be  found  for  the  funeral  pile — what  then 
was  left  this  great  and  terrible  ruler  of  the 
world  and  of  human  thought  to  desire  ? 

Only  one  thing — that  one  vast,  infinite  thing, 
whose  want  nothing  can  supply — his  own  ap- 
probation, faith  in  himself.  Perhaps,  his  con- 
fidence in  the  principle  of  persecution  was  not 
shaken  ;  but  through  the  shouts  of  victory  there 
stole  into  his  ear  a  confused  cry  of  the  shedding 
of  blood,  an  accusing  wail — low,  gentle,  modest 
— but  the  more  terrible  therefore.  When  they 
came  to  tell  him,  how  his  Cistercian  legate  had 
in  his  name  slaughtered  twenty  thousand  hu- 
man beings  in  Beziers,  and  how  bishop  Folquet 
had  put  ten  thousand  to  death  in  Toulouse, 
could  he  make  sure  that  in  these  wholesale 
executions  the  sword  had  never  mistaken  its 
victim  T  How  many  towns  in  ashes,  how 
many  children  punished  for  the  faults  of  their 
father,  how  many  sins  to  punish  sin  !  The 
executioners  had  been  well  paid  :  one  was 
count  of  Toulouse  and  marquis  of  Prov- 
ence ;J  another,  archbishop  of  Narbonne — 
others,  bishops.  And  the  Church  ;  what  had 
been  her  gain — one  sweeping  curse  :  the  pope's 
— a  doubt. 

In  particular,  a  year  before  his  death,  in 
1215,  when  the  count  of  Toulouse,  the  count 
of  Foix,  and  other  lords  of  the  South  came 
to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet,  when  he  heard 
their  plaints  and  saw  theit  tears,  he  had  been 
strangely  troubled.  He  desired,  it  is  said, 
to  make  amends  ;  but  could  not.  His  agents 
would  not  suffer  him  to  make  a  restitution,  which 
would  at  once  be  their  ruin  and  their  condem- 
nation. Mankind  are  not  immolated  to  an  idea 


*  (The  Welland,  near  its  junction  with  the  Wash.  See 
the  account  in  Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p.  90.) 

f  To  believe  the  English,  he  even  promised  to  restore,  (M 
his  accession,  the  conquests  of  his  father. 

t  In  a  charter  of  the  year  1216,  Montfort  signs  himself— 
"Simon,  by  the  grace  of  God  duke  of  Narbonne,  count  of 
Toulouse,  marquis  of  Provence,  viscount  of  Carcassonne, 
and  lord  of  Montfort"  Prevves  de  1'Histoire  du  Languedoc. 
p.  254. 
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De  Montfort's  pnrty  acRii 
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with  impunity.  The  Hood  that  is  shed  finds  a 
voice  within  your  own  heart  that  shakes  the 
idol  to  which  you  have  offered  sacrifice,  and 
which  fails  you  in  the  day  of  doubt,  totters, 
turns  pale,  and  is  gone, — leaving  one  certainty  : 
that  you  have  sinned  for  it. 

"  When  the  holy  father  had  heard  all  that 
they  severally  sought  to  say,*  he  drew  a  heavy 
sigh  ;  then  retiring  with  his  council,  the  said 
lords  likewise  withdrew  to  their  lodging  to  wait 
what  answer  it  might  please  the  holy  father  to 
make. 

"  When  the  holy  father  had  retired,  there 
came  to  him  all  the  prelates  of  the  legate's,  and 
of  the  count  de  Montfort's  party,  who  explained 
to  him,  that  if  he  restored  to  the  applicants 
their  lands  and  lordships,  and  refused  to  hearken 
unto  them,  no  layman  would  hereafter  interfere 
in  church  matters,  or  aid  the  Church.  All  the 
prelates  having  spoken  on  this  wise,  the  holy 
father  took  a  book  and  showed  them  all,  that  if 
they  did  not  restore  the  said  lands  and  lordships 
to  those  from  whom,  they  had  taken  them,  it 
would  be  to  do  them  grievous  wrong,  since  he 
had  found,  and  did  find,  count  Raymond  full  of 
obedience  to  the  Church,  and  her  commands, 
as  well  as  those  that  were  with  him  ;  '  for  which 
reason,'  he  said, '  I  give  them  leave  and  license 
to  recover  their  lands  and  lordships  from  those 
who  retain  them  unjustly.'  On  this,  you  should 
have  seen  the  said  prelates  murmuring  against 
the  holy  father  and  the  princes,  in  such  sort 
that  one  would  have  taken  them  for  men  driven 
to  extremity  rather  than  aught  else,  and  the 
holy  father  was  all  amazed  at  finding  himself 
the  object  of  their  violence. 

"  When  the  chanter  of  Lyons  of  that  day, 
who  was  one  of  the  great  clerks  who  are  known 
all  over  the  world,  saw  and  heard  the  said  pre- 
lates murmuring  in  this  fashion  against  the  holy 
father  and  the  princes,  he  rose  and  took  up  the 
word  against  the  prelates,  saying  and  showing 
to  the  holy  father  that  all  that  the  prelates  said, 
and  had  said,  was  solely  out  of  their  great 
malice  and  spite  towards  the  said  princes  and 
lords,  and  was  against  all  truth, '  For,  my  lord,' 
he  said,  '  w\_  I  dost  thou  know,  as  touching 
count  Raymond,  that  he  was  ever  obedient  to 
thee,  and  that  he  was  in  truth  one  of  the  first 
to  put  his  strong  places  in  thy  hands  and  pow- 
er, or  in  those  of  thy  legate.  He  was,  like- 
wise, one"  of  the  first  to  take  the  cross,  and  as- 
sisted at  the  siege  of  Carcassonne  against  his 
nephew,  the  viscount  de  Beziers,  which  he  did 
in  proof  of  his  obedience  to  thee,  although  the 
viscount  was  his  nephew — which,  too,  has  been 
a  subject  of  complaint.  Wherefore,  it  seemeth 


*  Languedocian  Chronicle  in  the  Preuves  del'Histoire  du 
Languedoc,  t.  iii.  p.  59,  62.  I  follow  M.  Guizofs  transla- 
tion, with  some  modifications.  With  him.  I  believe  in  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  monument:  though  it  is  opposed,  on 
several  important  points,  to  the  contemporary  historians. 
Perhaps,  it  represents  the  pope  as  too  favorable  to  the 
count  of  Toulouse. — See.  also,  the  fragment  of  the  Chronicle 
in  verse,  published  by  M.  Fauriel  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monde* 


to  me,  my  lord,  that  thou  wilt  do  great  wrong 
to  count  Raymond  if  thou  dost  not  restore  and 
cause  to  be  restored  his  lands  to  him,  and  thou 
wilt  be  exposed  to  God's  reproach  and  the 
world's,  and  henceforward,  my  lord,  no  living 
man  will  trust  in  thee,  or  in  thy  letters,  or  give 
either  faith  and  credence,  whereby  the  whole 
Church  militant  will  incur  defamation  and  re- 
proach. Wherefore  I  say  to  you,  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  that  you  are  much  to  blame,  and 
show  clearly  by  your  words  that  you  love  not 
count  Raymond,  or  the  people  whose  pastor  you 
are,  for  you  have  kindled  a  fire  in  Toulouse 
which  will  never  be  extinguished,  have  been 
the  chief  instrument  in  the  death  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  men,  and  will  cause  the  death  of 
as  many  more,  since  by  your  false  representa- 
tions you  show  your  design  of  persevering  in 
the  same  wrongful  course  ;  and  by  you  and 
your  conduct  the  court  of  Rome  has  been  so 
defamed  that  the  whole  world  rings  with  the 
rumor  thereof;  and  it  seemeth  to  me,  my  lord, 
that  so  many  people  ought  not  to  be  destroyed, 
or  despoiled  of  their  goods,  to  satiate  the  cu- 
pidity of  one  man.' 

"  Then  the  holy  father  reflected  awhile  what 
he  should  do,  and  after  he  had  reflected,  said, 
'  I  see  and  acknowledge  that  great  wrong  has 
been  done  to  the  lords  and.  princes  who  have 
thrown  themselves  before  me  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  am  innocent  of  such  wrong,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  ;  it  was  not  by  my  orders 
that  these  injuries  were  committed,  and  I  owe  no 
thanks  to  those  who  have  done  them,  for  count 
Raymond  has  come  to  me  with  true  obedience, 
as  well  as  they  who  are  with  him.' 

"  Then  arose  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne. 
He  took  up  the  word,  and  said  and  showed  to 
the  holy  father  how  the  princes  were  guilty  of 
no  fault  for  which  they  should  have  been  so  de- 
spoiled, and  that  all  that  had  been  done  was 
imputable  to  the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  '  who,'  he 
went  on  to  say, '  has  ever  given  us  very  damna- 
ble counsels,  and  does  so  now  ;  for  I  swear  to 
you  by  my  faith  to  holy  Church,  that  count 
Raymond  has  always  been  obedient  to  thee, 
holy  father,  and  to  holy  Church,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  lords  who  are  with  him,  and  as  to  their 
revolting  against  thy  legate  and  the  count  de 
Montfort,  they  were  not  to  blame,  for  the  legate 
and  the  count  took  from  them  all  their  lands, 
and  slew  and  massacred  of  their  people  without 
number,  and  the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  here  pre- 
sent, is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  has  been 
done,  and  thou  must  know,  my  lord,  that  the 
words  of  the  said  bishop  have  no  foundation, 
since  if  things  were  as  he  says  and  gives  to 
understand,  -;ount  Raymond  and  the  lords  who 
accompan}'  him  would  not  have  come  to  thee 
as  they  have  done,  and  as  thou  seest.' 

"  When  the  archbishop  had  spoken,  there 
came  a  great  clerk,  called  master  Theodisius, 
who  said  and  showed  to  the  holy  father  the  con- 
trary of  all  that  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne  had 
said.  '  Thou  knowest  well,  my  lord,'  he  said. 
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and  art  apprized  of  the  very  great  pains  which 
he  count  de  Montfort  and  the  legate  have  taken 
night  and  day,  with  great  danger  to  their  per- 
sons, to  reduce  and  change  the  country  of  the 
princes,  of  whom  there  is  question,  which  was 
filled  with  heretics.  Hence,  my  lord,  thou  art 
well  aware,  that  now  that  the  count  de  Mont- 
fort  and  thy  legate  have  swept  out  and  destroyed 
the  said  heretics,  and  taken  the  country  into 
their  own  hands, — which  they  have  done  with 
great  labor  and  pain,  as  all  may  see  ;  and  now 
that  these  come  to  thee,  thou  canst  do  nothing 
against  thy  legate,  nor  harshly  entreat  him. 
The  count  de  Montfort  has  good  right  and  good 
cause  to  seize  their  lands,  and  now,  if  thou 
takest  them  from  him,  thou  wilt  do  him  great 
wrong,  for  night  and  day  the  count  labors  for 
the  Church  and  for  his  rights,  as  thou  hast  been 
instructed.' 

"  The  holy  father  having  heard  and  listened 
to  each  of  the  two  parties,  replied  to  master 
Theodisius  and  to  those  that  were  with  him, 
that  he  knew  the  contrary  of  what  they  had 
said,  for  that  he  had  been  well  informed  that 
the  legate  had  destroyed  the  good  and  just,  and 
had  left  the  wicked  unpunished,  and  lond  were 
the  complaints  that  each  day  came  to  him  from 
all  parts  against  the  legate  and  the  count  de 
Montfort.  All  they,  then,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  legate  and  of  the  count,  assembled, 
and  came  to  the  holy  father  to  pray  him  to  be 
pleased  to  suffer  the  count  de  Montfort  to  pos- 
sess, since  he  had  conquered  them,  the  coun- 
tries of  Bigorre,  Carcassonne,  Toulouse,  Agen, 
Quercy,  Albigeois,  Foix,  and  Comminges. 
'  And  should  it  be,  my  lord,'  they  said  to  him, 
'  that  thou  shouldest  seek  to  take  the  said  lands 
and  countries  from  him,  we  swear  and  promise 
to  thee  that  we  will  all  of  us  aid  and  succor 
him  towards  and  against  all.' 

"  When  they  had  so  spoken,  the  holy  father 
said  and  answered  them,  that  neither  for  them, 
nor  for  any  thing  which  they  had  said  to  him, 
would  he  do  what  they  desired,  and  that  no 
man  should  be  despoiled  by  him  ;  since,  grant- 
ing that  the  thing  was  as  they  stated,  and  that 
count  Raymond  had  done  all  that  was  said  and 
shown,  he  was  not  therefore  to  lose  his  land 
and  inheritance,  for  God  has  said  with  his  own 
mouth,  '  that  the  father  shall  not  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  son,  or  the  son  that  of  the  father,' 
and  no  one  dares  assert  or  maintain  the  con- 
trary ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was 
clearly  apprized  that  the  count  de  Montfort  had 
put  wrongfully  and  causelessly  to  death  the  vis- 
count de  Beziers,  in  order  to  have  his  lands. 
'  For,  as  I  have  already  declared,'  he  said, '  the 
viscount  de  Beziers  never  contributed  to  this 
heresy.  .  .  And  I  would  know  of  you,  since 
you  are  so  hot  in  behalf  of  the  count  de  Mont- 
fort, which  of  you  will  undertake  the  office  of 
the  viscount's  accuser,  and  explain  to  me 
wherefore  the  count  has  done  him  to  death, 
has  ravaged  his  lands,  and  seized  them  on  this 
wise  r  The  holy  father  having  so  spoken,  all 


his  prelates  replied,  that  will  ye,  nil  ye,  and 
whether  right  or  wrrong,  the  count  de  Montfort 
would  keep  the  lands  and  seigniories,  for  that 
they  would  aid  him  to  defend  himself  from  and 
against  all. 

"  The  bishop  of  Osma,  seeing  this,  said  to 
the  holy  father,  '  My  lord,  trouble  not  thyself 
with  their  threats,  for  I  tell  thee  truly,  the 
bishop  of  Toulouse  is  a  great  braggart,  and 
their  threats  will  not  hinder  count  Raymond's 
son  from  recovering  his  lands  from  the  count 
de  Montfort.  He  will  find  aid  and  assistance 
thereto,  for  he  is  nephew  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  also  of  the  English  king,  and  of 
other  great  lords  and  princes.  Wherefore  he 
will  know  how  to  defend  his  right,  although  he 
is  young.' 

"  The  holy  father  replied,  '  Lords,  trouble 
not  yourselves  about  the  child,  for  if  the  count 
de  Montfort  retains  his  lands  and  lordships,  I 
will  give  him  others  with  which  he  shall  recon- 
quer Toulouse,  Agen,  and  Beaucaire  as  well ; 
I  will  make  over  to  him  the  suzerainship  of  the 
countship  of  Venaissin,  which  belonged  to  the 
emperor,  and  if  he  have  God  and  the  Church 
for  him,  and  do  wrong  to  no  one,  he  shall  have 
lands  and  lordships  enow.'  Count  Raymond 
then  appeared  before  the  holy  father,  .with  all 
the  princes  and  lords,  to  hear  his  answer  with 
regard  to  their  business,  and  the  petition  which 
each  had  made  ;  and  count  Raymond  told  and 
showed  him  how  they  had  remained  a  long 
time,  waiting  for  his  answer  with  regard  to 
their  business,  and  the  petition  which  each  had 
made.  The  holy  father  then  told  count  Ray- 
mond that  just  then  he  could  do  nothing  for 
them,  but  that  he  was  to  return  and  to  leave 
his  son  with  him,  and  when  count  Raymond 
had  heard  the  holy  father's  answer,  he  took  his 
leave  of  him,  and  left  him  his  son,  and  the  holy 
father  gave  him  his  blessing.  Count  Raymond 
quitted  Rome  with  part  of  his  people,  and  left 
the  rest  with  his  son  ;  among  others,  there  re- 
mained the  count  of  Foix  to  petition  for  his 
lands,  and  see  if  he  could  recover  them,  and 
count  Raymond  went  straight  to  Viterbo  to 
wait  for  his  son  and  those  he  had  left  with  him, 
as  has  been  explained. 

"  All  this  done,  the  count  of  Foix  sought  a 
private  interview  with  the  holy  father,  to  know 
whether  his  lands  would  be  restored  to  him  or 
not ;  and  when  the  holy  father  had  seen  the 
count,  he  restored  him  his  land  and  lordship, 
and  delivered  him  his  letters  thereto,  as  be- 
hooved in  such  business,  whereat  the  count  of 
Foix  was  exceeding  joyful  and  glad  of  rieart, 
and  full  of  thanks  to  the  holy  father,  who  gave 
him  his  blessing,  and  absolution  for  all  that  he 
had  done  up  to  that  day.  When  the  count  of 
Foix  had  settled  his  business,  he  left  Rome, 
and  went  straight  to  Viterbo,  to  count  Ray- 
mond, and  related  to  him  the  whole  course  of 
the  matter,  how  he  had  received  absolution, 
and  how,  likewise,  the  holy  father  had  restored 
him  his  land  and  lordships ;  and  he  showed 
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him  his  letters,  whereat  count  Raymond  was 
exceeding  joyful  and  glad  of  heart.  They 
•then  left  Viterbo  and  went  straight  to  Ge- 
noa, where  they  waited  for  count  Raymond's 
son. 

"  Now  history  says  that  after  all  this,  and 
when  count  Raymond's  son  had  remained  at 
Rome  the  space  of  forty  days,  he  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  holy  father,  with  his  barons 
and  the  lords  who  were  of  his  compa.ny. 
When  he  had  arrived,  after  the  child  had  sa- 
luted the  holy  father,  as  he  well  knew  how  to 
do,  for  the  child  was  wise  and  well-mannered, 
he  sought  the  holy  father's  permission  to  re- 
turn, since  he  could  have  no  other  answer  ; 
and  when  the  holy  father  had  heard  and  lis- 
tened to  all  that  the  child  wished  to  say  and 
show  him,  the  holy  father  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  made  him  sit  by  his  side,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  speak  to  him,  saying — '  Son, 
listen,  that  I  may  speak  to  thee,  and  if  thou 
doest  that  which  I  am  about  to  say  to  thee, 
thou  wilt  never  fail  in  any  thing. 

"  '  In  the  first  place,  love  and  serve  God, 
and  take  not  what  belongs  to  another ;  as  for 
thine  own,  if  any  one  seek  to  deprive  thee  of 
it,  defend  it,  and  by  so  doing  thou  wilt  have 
many  lands  and  lordships ;  and  in  order  that 
thou  mayest  not  remain  without  lands  or  lord- 
ships, I  give  thee  the  countship  of  Venaissin, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  Provence,  and 
Beaucaire,  to  serve  for  thy  maintenance  until 
the  Holy  Church  shall  have  assembled  its 
council.  Then  thou  mayest  return  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains  to  have  satisfaction  and  jus- 
tice in  what  thou  seekest  against  the  count  de 
Montfort.' 

"  The  child  then  thanked  the  holy  father  for 
what  he  had  given  him,  and  said  to  him, '  Lord, 
if  I  can  recover  my  lands  from  the  count  de 
Montfort  and  those  who  retain  them,  I  pray 
thee,  lord,  not  to  impute  it  to  me  as  a  fault, 
and  not  to  be  angered  with  me.'  The  holy 
father  answered  him,  '  Whatever  thou  mayest 
do,  God  grant  thee  to  begin  well,  and  finish 
better.'  " 

These  wishes  of  a  weak  old  man  were  not 
to  be  realized.  It  was  neither  the  Raymonds 
nor  the  Montforts  who  reaped  the  patrimony 
of  the  count  of  Toulouse.  The  lawful  heirs 
recovered  it ;  but  only  quickly  to  yield  it. 
The  usurper,  notwithstanding  all  his  courage 
and  prodigious  strength  of  mind,  was  already 
conquered  in  heart,  when  a  stone,  launched 
from  the  walls  of  Toulouse,  delivered  him  from 
this  "mortal  coil,"  (A.  D.  1218.)*  His  son, 
Amaury  de  Montfort,  resigned  his  rights  over 


*  Guill.  de  Pod.  Laur.  c.  30.  "  The  count  was  worn  ont 
with  fatigue  and  sick  of  life,  ruined  and  exhausted  by  the 
charges  to  which  he  was  put;  and  the  incessant  upbraiding* 
of  the  legate  to  rouse  him  from  what  he  termed  his  negli- 
gence and  inactivity,  were  too  much  for  him :  and  so  he 
prayed  ther  Lord  to  end  his  troubles  in  the  rest  of  death. 
On  the  evenine  before  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  a  stone, 
launched  from  a  mangonel,  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he 
expired  on  the  spot " 


Languedoc  in  favor  of  the  French  king ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  South,  some  free  cities  apart, 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Philippe-Au- 
guste.*  In  1222,  the  legate  himself  and  the 
bishops  of  the  South  besought  him  on  bended 
knee  to  allow  Montfort  to  do  him  homage. f 
In  truth,  the  conquerors  were  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  their  conquest,  and  doubted  that  they 
could  retain  it.  The  four  hundred  and  thirty 
fiefsj  which  Simon  de  Montfort  had  given,  to 
be  held  according  to  the  custom  of  Paris, 
might  be  torn  from  their  new  possessors  except 
they  secured  themselves  a  powerful  protector  ; 
and  the  conquered,  who  had  seen  the  king  of 
France  on  several  occasions  opposed  to  the 
pope,  hoped  from  him  a  little  more  equity  and 
gentler  treatment. 

Casting  our  eyes  at  this  period  over  Europe, 
we  shall  descry  in  all  its  states  a  weakness, 
and  an  inconsistency  of  principle  and  of  posi- 
tion, which  could  not  fail  of  turning  to  the 
profit  of  the  king  of  France. 

Before  the  frightful  war  which  brought  on 
the  catastrophe  of  the  South,  Don  Pedro  and 
Raymond  V.  had  been  the  enemies  of  the  mu- 
nicipal liberties  of  Toulouse  and  of  Aragon. 
The  king  of  the  latter  country  had  wished  to 
be  crowned  by  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  to 
do  him  homage,  in  order  to  be  more  indepen- 
dent of  his  subjects.  The  count  of  Toulouse, 
Raymond  V.,  had  himself  solicited  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  to  make  a  crusade 


*  Raymond  VII.  writes  to  Philip-Augustus,  (July,  1222  ) 
— "  I  apply  to  you,  my  lord,  as  to  my  chief  and  only  protec 
tor  ....  humbly  praying  and  beseeching  you  to  deign  to 
take  pity  on  me."  Preuves  de  1'Histoire  du  Langued.  t.  iii. 
p.  275. 

f  (December,  1222)  "  That  .  .  .  Amalric  besought  you 
to  deign  of  your  condescendence  to  accept  for  yourself  and 
your  heirs  forever,  the  land  which  he  or  his  father  held,  or 
might  hold,  in  or  near  the  territory  of  Albigesium,  we  re- 
joice thereat,  desiring  that  the  Church  and  that  land  m:iy  \.<; 
governed  under  the  shadow  of  your  name,  and  praying  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  forasmuch  as  royal  power  belongs 
to  your  illustrious  majesty,  by  grace  of  the  King  of  kings, 
and  for  the  honor  of  holy  mother  Church  and  your  king- 
dom, that  you  would  receive  the  offering  of  the  aforesaid 
land  and  the  said  count's  resignation ;  and  you  will  find  us 
and  the  other  prelates  prepared  to  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  in  this  matter  on  your  behalf,  and  to  expend  the 
means  which  the  Church  has,  or  may  have,  here."  Prenves 
de  1'Hist.  du  Langued.  t.  iii.  p.  276.— (1223.)  ••  When  we 
had  been  long  left  in  solitary  wise  in  Beziers,  expecting 
death  every  moment,  and  desiring  death  since  we  lived  in 
torture,  the  enemies  alike  of  the  faith  and  of  peace  baring 
their  swords  over  our  heads,  lo !  O  dreaded  king,  there  ar- 
rived on  the  1st  of  May  a  messenger  ....  who  brought  n< 
a  welcome  message,  a  message  of  comfort,  to  the  relief  of 
all  our  misery,  namely,  that  it  pleaseth  the  magnificence  of 
your  mightiness,  (quod  videlicet  placet  celsitudinis  vestras 
magmncentia.'.)  in  council  of  the  prelates  and  barons  of  your 
kingdom  assembled  at  Melun,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
remedy  and  succor  of  a  land,  which  would  be  turned  into 
a  desert  and  a  word  of  everlasting  reproach,  had  not  the 
Lord  quickly  succored  us  by  the  ministry  of  your  roya! 
right  hand,  for  which  we — squalid  with  excess  of  wo,  and 
worn  out  with  extreme  grief — at  length  breathing,  return 
thanks  in  the  first  place  to  the  Most  High,  in  whose  hand 
are  the  hearts  of  kings,  knowing  that  it  was  by  his  inspira- 
tion that  you,  &c Therefore  with  bended  knees,  O 

most  dreaded  king,  with  torrents  of  tears,  and  torn  with 
sobs,  we  implore  your  royal  majesty  to  obey  the  call  of  God 
....  since  your  kingdom  is  threatened  with  the  subvtir 
sion  of  the  Church  Universal,  except  yoc  devise  remedies 
and  succor,"  &c Jbid.  p.  278. 

t  See  above,  p.  163. 
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against  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
city  of  Toulouse.  A  representative  of  the 
feudal,  he  longed  to  crush  the  municipal  princi- 
ple, which  curbed  his  power.  The  English 
king  was  continuing  against  Canterbury  and 
against  his  barons  the  struggle  commenced  by 
Henry  II.  Finally,  the  emperor  Otho  of 
Brunswick,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  sprung 
from  a  Guelphic  family,  the  bitter  enemy  of 
the  emperors,  but  English  by  his  mother's  side, 
and  brought  up  at  the  English  court  with  his 
uncles,  Richard  and  John,  thinking  more  of  his 
mother  than  of  his  father,  went  over  to  the 
Ghibelines,  just  as  the  Ghibeline  house  of  the 
princes  of  Suabia  was  restored  by  the  popes, 
by  Innocent  III.,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
Frederick  II.  Thus  Otho,  equally  deserted 
by  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  found  himself  con- 
fined to  his  domains  of  Brunswick,  and  took 
pay  with  his  uncle  John  against  the  Church 
and  Philippe-Auguste,  who  defeated  him  at 
Bouvines.  Such  was  the  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  Europe.  The  princes  were  against 
municipal,  and  for  religious  liberties.  The 
emperor  was  Guelph ;  the  pope,  Ghibeline. 
The  pope,  while  attacking  kings  on  religious 
grounds,  supported  them  against  the  people  on 
political  considerations.  He  crowned  the  king 
of  Aragon,  annulled  Magna  Charta,  and 
blamed  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  just  as 
Alexander  III.  had  abandoned  Beeket.  Thus 
the  pope  renounced  his  ancient  part  of  defender 
of  political  and  religious  liberties  ;  while  the 
French  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  was  grant- 
ing numerous  communal  charters,  took  a  share 
m  the  crusade  of  the  South,  but  only  so  far  as 
to  be  a  voucher  for  his  faith,  and  alone  in  Eu- 
rope held  a  strong  and  simple  position — his 
alone  was  the  future. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIRST     HALF     OP     THE     THIRTEENTH     CENTURY. 

MYSTICISM. LOUIS     IX. SANCTITY    OF     THE 

KING  OF  FRANCE. 

THE  vast  struggle  which  has  been  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  terminates,  apparent- 
ly, to  the  pope's  advantage.  He  is  triumphant 
everywhere — over  the  emperor,  over  king  John, 
over  the  heretical  Albigeois,  and  the  schismatic 
Greeks.  England  and  Naples  are  become  two 
fiefs  of  the  holy  see,  and  the  tragic  death  of 
the  king  of  Aragon  has  read  a  bitter  lesson  to 
all  kings.  Yet  have  all  these  successes  tended 
so  little  to  strengthen  the  papal  power,  that  we 
shall  see  him,  in  t'he  midst  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, abandoned  by  great  part  of  Europe,  solicit- 
ing at  Lyons  the  protection  of  the  French,  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  following  century, 


outraged,  beaten,  buffeted  by  his  good  friend 
the  king  of  France,  and,  at  last,  compelled  to 
place  himself  in  his  hands  at  Avignon.  'Tia 
to  the  profit  of  France  that  conquered  and  con- 
querors, the  Church's  enemies  and  the  Church 
herself  will  have  succumbed. 

How  explain  this  rapid  decay  from  Innocent 
the  Third's  day  to  that  of  Boniface  the  Sev- 
enth— such  a  fall  after  such  a  victory  1  In  the 
first  place,  the  sword  is  powerless  against 
thought ;  rather,  it  is  the  nature  of  this  viva- 
cious plant  to  germ,  grow,  and  flourish  under 
its  iron  blade.  How  much  the  more,  then,  if 
the  glaive  is  raised  by  the  hand  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  most  a  stranger,  by  a  pacific  and 
priestly  hand  !  if  the  lamb  bites  and  tears,  if 
the  father  murders  !  .  .  .  the  Church,  forfeit- 
ing in  this  manner  her  character  for  sanctity,  it 
will  presently  devolve  on  a  layman,  on  a  king, 
on  the  king  of  France.  And  thus,  unwittingly, 
the  pious  Louis  IX.  inflicts  a  fearful  blow  on 
the  Church. 

The  very  remedies  applied  have  turned  into 
so  many  evils.  The  pope  has  only  overcome 
independent  mysticism,  by  himself  opening 
large  schools  of  mysticism — I  speak  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  This  was  combating  mis- 
chief by  mischief — undertaking  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  contradictory  of  all  things  ;  to  reduce 
inspiration  to  rule,  to  fix  the  limits  of  illumina- 
tion, and  to  give  form  to  delirium  !  Liberty  is 
not  to  be  sported  with  in  this  fashion,  but  is  a 
two-edged  blade,  which  wounds  him  who  fan- 
cies that  he  grasps  it,  and  seeks  to  use  it  as 
his  instrument. 

The  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, on  which  the  pope  endeavored  to  support 
the  tottering  Church,  had  a  common  mission — 
to  preach.  The  first  monastic  period,  the  age 
of  monkish  industry,  in  which  the  Benedictines 
had  cleared  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  land 
and  the  mind  of  the  barbarians,  had  passed 
away.  The  age  of  the  preachers  of  the  crusade, 
of  the  monks  of  Citeaux  and  of  Clairvaux,  had 
ended  with  the  crusade.  The  Church  required 
a  moral  crusade,  one  on  which  she  should  no 
longer  summon  men  to  the  Jerusalem  of  Judea, 
but  to  the  Jerusalem  of  charity,  unity,  simpli- 
city, and  obedience.  The  safeguard  of  Chris- 
tianity was  indubitably  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
In  Gregory  the  Seventh's  day,  it  had  been 
saved  by  the  monks,  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
papacy.  But  at  the  time  heretics  were  over- 
running the  world  in  the  diffusion  of  their  doc- 
trines, the  monks  had  quitted  the  field  for  a 
sedentary  and  recluse  life ;  and  against  their 
preachers  the  Church  brought  forward  her  own 
preachers — 'tis  the  name  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic.*  The  world  coming  less  to  her,  she 
went  forth  to  it.  These  missionaries  of  hers 
drew  at  the  spring  in  which  Chr'stianity  has 
ever  slaked  its  thirst,  when  panting  and  fa- 


*  (They  were   called   the   Freres   Prtcluurt.)— T 
LATOR. 


LEGEND  OF  ST   FRANCIS 


-,..nntyotst  Francls. 

1  he  hrst  Franciscans. 


tigued— that  of  grace  ;*  and  there  jettedf  from 
tins  spring  two  orders,  those  of  St.  DominicJ 
ind  St.  Francis.  The  spring  being  re-opened, 
there  was  abundance  for  every  one  ;  all  came, 
and  laymen  were  made  free  of  it.  The  third 
order  (Tiers-Ordre)  of  St.  Dominic  and  of  St. 
Francis  received  a  multitude  of  men  who  could 
not  quit  the  world,  and  who  sought  to  reconcile 
its  duties  \\ith  monastic  perfection.  St.  Louis 
a.nd  his  mother  belonged  to  the  third  order  of 
St.  Francis. 

Thus  far  the  influence  of  the  two  orders  was 
common  to  either  ;  yet,  with  this  r^emblance, 
each  bore  the  imprint  of  a  different  character 
The  order  of  St.  Dominic,  founded  by  an  au- 
stere spirit,  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  and  born 
under  the  sanguinary  inspiration  of  Citeaux  in 
the  midst  of  the  Languedocian  crusade,  early 
stopped  short  in  the  career  of  mysticism,  and 
displayed  neither  the  fiery  enthusiasm  nor  the 
discursive  flights  of  the  sister  order.     It  was 
the  chief  auxiliary  of  the  popes,  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jesuits.     The  office  of  the 
Dominicans  was   to  regulate  and  to  repress. 
1  neirs  was  the  Inquisition  ;  and  to  them  was 
confided  the  teaching  of  philosophy  even  with- 
in the  pontifical  palace.     While  the  Francis- 
cans hurried  over  the  world  in  the  wildness  of 
inspiration,  alternately  sinking  and  rising  from 
obedience  to  liberty,  and  from  heresy  to  ortho- 
doxy, firing  the  world  and  agitating  it  with  the 
transports  of  mystical  love,  the  sombre  genius 
of  St.  Dominic  buried  itself  within  the  sacred 
palace  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  granitic  vaults 
ot  the  Escurial.§ 

The  order  of  St.  Francis  was  less  trammel- 
Jed,  and  hurried  headlong  into  love,  the  love  of 
God,  exclaiming,  as  did  Luther  at  a  later  pe- 
riod—Perish the  law,  flourish  grace!  The 
founder  of  this  wandering  order  was  a  huckster 
or  pedler  of  Assise  ;  and  he  got  his  name  of 
b  rancis,  (Franpois,)  Italian  as  he  was,  from 
lus  mostly  speaking  French,  (Franpais.)  ""  He 
was,"  says  his  biographer,  "  in  his  younger 
days,  a  vain  person,  a  buffoon,  a  joker,  and  a 

singer,  lavish,  fickle,  and  bold He  had 

a  round  head,  small  forehead,  black  eyes  with 
no  malevolence  in  them,  straight  eyebrows, 
straight  and  thin  nose,  small  pricked  up  ears, 
sharp  and  ardent  tongue,  earnest  and  mild 
voice,  white,  equal,  and  compact  teeth,  thin 
lips,  little  beard,  meager  neck,  short  arms,  long 
fingers  and  nails,  a  poor  leg,  a  small  foot,  and 
little  or  no  flesh."||  He  was  five  and  twenty 
when  converted  by  a  dream.  On  rising,  he 


takes  horse,  sells  his  stuffs  at  Foligno,  brings 
back  the  money  to  an  old  priest,  and  on  his  re- 
fusing it,  throws  it  out  of  the  window.  He 
seeks,  at  all  events,  to  remain  with  the  priest 
but  is  pursued  by  his  father,  escapes,  lives  a 
month  in  a  hole,  is  discovered  by  his  father, 
laden  with  blows,  and  followed  by  the  mob  with 
volleys  of  stones.  His  friends  compel  him  to 
make  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  his  worldly 
goods  before  the  bishop.  His  joy  was  at  its 
height ;  he  gives  his  father  all  his  clothes,  not 
even  reserving  a  pair  of  drawers :  the  bishop 
throws  his  cloak  over  him  * 

He  is  now  launched  into  the  world,  and  runs 
through    the    woods,    singing    his    Creator's 
praises.     Stopped    by  robbers,    who  ask   him 
who  he  is,  he  replies,  "  I  am  the  herald  who 
proclaim  the   Great  King."     They  thrust  him 
into  a  gully  full  of  snow— a  new  joy  for  the 
saint,  who  drags  t-:mself  out  of  it,  and  goes  on 
his  way  rejoicing.     The  birds  sing  with  him  ; 
he  preaches  to  them,  and  they  listen  :  "  Birds, 
my  brothers,"  were   his  words,    "  do   you  not 
love  your  Creator,  who  gives  you  wings  and 
feathers,  and  all  you  want1!"     Then,  satisfied 
with  their  docility,  he  gives  them  his  blessing, 
and  allows  them  to  fly  away.f     In  like  manner 
he  exhorted   all   living   things   to   praise   and 
thank  God.     He  loved  them,  sympathized  with 
them  ;  he  saved,  when  he  could,  the  hare  pur- 
sued by  the  hunters,  and  Fold  his  cloak  to  re- 
deem a  lamb  from  the  shambles.    In  his  bound- 
less charity  he  embraced  inanimate  nature  her- 
self.      Corn-fields,   vines,   woods,   stones,   he 
fraternized  with  them  all,  and  summoned  them 
all  to  the  divine  love.J 

In  time,  a  poor  idiot  of  Assise  attached  him 
self  to  him  ;  then  a  rich  tradesman  left  all  to 
follow  him.  These  first  Franciscans,  and  those 
who  joined  them,  fell  at  first  into  diabolical  ex- 
travagancies, akin  to  those  of  the  fakirs  of  In- 
dia, suspending  themselves  by  cords,  and  load- 
ing themselves  with  iron  chains  and  wooden 
shackles. $  Then,  when  they  had  somewhat 
satisfied  this  longing  for  pain,  St.  Francis  long 
revolved  within  himself  whether  prayer  or 
preaching  were  the  preferable  of  the  two,  and 
might  have  been  still  engaged  in  meditating  on 
the  point,  had  he  not  bethought  himself  of  con- 
sulting St.  Clara  and  brother  Sylvester.  They 
decided  for  preaching.  ||  From  this  moment 
he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  girded  his  loins 
with  a  cord  and  set  out  for  Rome.  "  Such 


A  *  T^  Vrlliyersiti^  Ohad  J"st  deserted  St.  Augustin  for 
3t  Au  stin  3>  "'  °  ^  Mendicants  weut  back  to 
*  \^laeniaillit  deux  ordret.)  See  the  translator's  note  at 

P.  lol— £. 

t  Dominic  was  established  in  the  privileges  of  a  "  Fonn- 

Sf  "Vwe  bU"  ?f  Honorills  "I-!  who  created  for  him  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 

ft  Built  by  Philip  II. 

II  Acta  SS.  Octobris,  t.  ii.  Vita  S.  Francisci  a  Thoma 
l/ellnno.  p.  681,  .06.  Thomas  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Francis 
and  twice  wrute  tis  life  by  order  ot  Gregory  IX. 


*  Ibid.  Th.  Cellan.  pp.  687,  688.  Nee  femoralia  retinens, 
totus  coram  omnibus  denudatur.  Bplscopus  ....  pallio 
quo  indutus  erat,  contexit  eum. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  699.    "Fratres  mei,  aves,  multum  debetis 

laudare  Creatorem,"  etc One  day  that  the  swallows 

hindered  him  from  praying  by  their  chirping,  he  begged  thorn 
to  cease,  "  Sorores  meae,  hirundines,"  etc.  They  obeyed  al 
once. 

I  Id.  ibid.  p.  705.    Segetes,  vineas,  lapides,  et  silvas,  ol 

pmnia  speciosa  camporum "He  admonished   both 

land  and  fire,  the  air  and  the  wind  to  Divine  love,"  &.c. 

"  He  called  all  created  things  brethren,  as  my  brother  mkes 

my  sister,  fly,"  &c. 

§  Id.  ibid.  p.  695.     Aliqnis  suspensns  funibus. 

U  Vita  S.  Franc,  a  S.  Bonayeatura,  p.  774. 


Rapid  increase  of  the 
Franciscans. 


MYSl  C  REPRESENTATIONS. 


Followed  nnd  favored  by 
the  women. 
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was  his  transport,"  says-liis  biographer,  '  when 
he  arrived  in  the  pope's  presence,  that  he  could 
hardly  keep  his  feet  still,  and  leaped  about  as 
if  he  would  have  danced."*  At  first,  the  Ro- 
mish politicians  inclined  to  throw  cold  water  on 
his  ardor  ;  but  on  reflection,  the  pope  gave  him 
his  license.  All  he  asked  was  permission  to 
preach,  beg,  and  to  have  no  other  worldly  pos- 
session than  the  poor  church  of  St.  Marie  dea 
Anges,  in  the  small  field  of  Portiuncule,  (little 
portion,)  which  he  rebuilt  with  what  was  given 
him.f  This  done,  he  divided  the  world  among 
his  companions,  reserving  Egypt  for  himself  in 
the  hope  of  martyrdom  ;  but  his  efforts  to  this 
end  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the 
suitan  would  persist  in  sending  him  back. 

So  rapid  was  the  progress  made  by  this  new 
order,  that  in  1219,  St.  Francis  numbered  five 
thousand  Franciscans  in  Italy,  and  they  had 
spread  over  the  whole  world.  These  wild 
apostles  of  grace  hurried  everywhere  bare- 
footed, acting  all  the  mysteries  in  their  sermons, 
followed  by  the  women  and  children,  laughing 
at  Christmas,  weeping  on  Good  Friday,  and 
developing  in  their  vagrant  freedom  all  the 
dramatic  elements  of  Christianity.  The  sys- 
tem of  grace,  according  to  which  man  is  only 
a  puppet  in  God's  hands,  frees  him  from  all 
pretension  to  personal  dignity;  to  lower  and 
annihilate  himself,  and  display  all  of  his  nature 
that  tendeth  to  shame,  is  with  him  an  act  of 
love  :  'tis  exalting  God  the  more.  The  scan- 
dalous and  cynical  become  a  pious  enjoyment, 
a  devotional  sensuality.  Man  sacrifices  with 
pleasure  his  pride  and  his  shame  to  the  loved 
object. 

'Twas  transporting  to  St.  Francis  to  do  pen- 
ance in  the  streets  for  having  broken  a  fast, 
and  eaten  a  bit  of  fowl  when  all  but  famished. 
He  had  himself  dragged  naked  through  the 
streets,  well  scourged  the  while,  and  proclama- 
tion made,  "  See  the  glutton  who  gorged  him- 
self with  fowl,  unknown  to  you  !"J  At  Christ- 
mas he  had  a  stable  arranged  to  resemble  that 
in  which  our  Saviour  was  born,  to  preach  in 
There  were  the  ox,  the  ass,  and  hay  ;  and  tha 
nothing  might  be  wanting,  he  bleated  like  '< 
sheep  when  uttering  the  word  Bethlehem,  am 
when  naming  the  sweet  Jesus,  he  licked  hi 
lips  with  his  tongue  as  if  tasting  honey.  § 

Numerous  excesses,  it  is  reasonable  to  be 
lieve,  were  occasioned  by  these  mad  represen 
tations,  and  furious  traversings  of  Europe,  tha 
could  only  be  likened  to  the  Bacchanalia,  o 
the  pantomimic  displays  of  the  priests  of  Cy 
oele.  Nor  were  they  exempt  from  the  san 
guinary  character  which  had  marked  the  orgie 
of  antiquity.  The  overpoweringly  dramati 

*  Iwd.  t  Th.  Cellan.  p.  699. 

1  Th.  Cellan.  p.  696 Videte  glutonem,  qui   im 

pinguatus  est  carnibus  gallinarum,  quas,  vobis  ignorantibu 
nanducavit ! 

A  Ibid.  pp.  706,  707.    More  balantis  ovis  SetUcem  dicen 
et  lubia  sua,  cum  Jeswn  nominarct,  quasi  lingeb 
Jnpi».— The  very  hay  of  the  stable   worked  miraculo 
tilts  in  animals.    Ibid. 


cast  of  mind  which  urged  St.  Francis  to  under- 
take a  complete  imitation  of  Jesus,  was  not 
contented  with  acting  over  again  his  life  and 
birth  ;  he  longed  to  have  his  Passion  as  vveL 
and  in  his  latter  years,  he  used  to  be  borne 
about  in  a  cart  through  the  streets  and  high- 
ways, pouring  out  blood  from  his  side,  and  imi- 
tating by  his  wounds  those  of  our  Lord.* 

The   women   hailed   this  ardent   mysticism 
with  enthusiasm;    and  in  return,   they  were 


made  large  participators  in  the  gifts  of  grace. 
St    Clara  d'Assise  founded  the  order  of  the 
Clarisses.f     The   doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  increased  in  popularity  ,t  and  be- 
came the  main  point  of  religion,  the  favorite 
thesis  with  theologians,  the  cherished  and  sa- 
cred belief  for  which  the  Franciscans,  knights 
of  the  Virgin,  broke  lances.     Christendom  was 
inflamed  with  sensual  devotion.     St.  Dominic 
beheld  the  whole  world  in  the  Virgin's  hood, 
s  Indus  saw  it  in  Chrishna's  mouth,  or  like 
irama  resting  in  the  lotos  flower.     "  The  V  ir- 
in  opened  her  hood  before  St.  Dominic,  who 
was  bedewed  with  tears  ;    and  it  was  of  such 
ize  as  easily  to  contain  and  embrace  the  whole 
f  the  heavens. "§ 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  when  speaking 
f  Heloise,  of  Eleonora  of  Guyenne,  and  of  the 
Courts  of  Love,  that  from  the  twelfth  century, 


*  See,  also,  Bartholomew  of  Pisa's  work,  Liber  Confor- 

mitatum  B.  Francisci  ad  vitam  Jesu-Christi,  ed.  1501,  lol. 

o»7  sqq     The  writer  begins  by  laying  down  the  possibility 

f  the  transformation  of  the  subject  loving  into  the  object 

oved     He  next  devises  an  allegorical  tree,  divided  into  ten 

ranches,  each  bearing  as  its  fruit  four  conformities,  to  wit, 

wo  of  Jesus  Christ's  attributes,  and  two  of  St.  Francis  s  re- 

emblances  thereto. 

t  In  1224  St.  Francis  conferred  a  special  code,  or  rale^ 
on  this  order ;  it  was  established  in  Germany  by  Agnes  ot 
Bohemia.— "And  many  daughters  of  dukes,  counts  barons, 
and  other  nobles  of  Germany,  deserting  the  world,  after  the 
example  of  the  blessed  Clara  and  Agnes,  were  united  to  a 
heavenly  bridegroom."  Liber  Conformitatum,  (ed.  1501,) 

f°±  The  church  of  Lyons  embraced  it  in  1134;  and  was  re 
proved  for  countenancing  the  innovation  in  a  long  letter,  by 
St.  Bernard,  (Epist.  174.)  It  was  approved  of  by  Alain  de 
Lille  and  by  Petrus  Cellensis,  (L.  vi.  epist.  23; ,  w.  9,  10;) 
and  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Oxford  in  12iJ2.-lhe 
Dominicans  declared  for  St.  Bernard ;  the  university  for  the 
Church  of  Lyons.  Bulscus,  Hist.  Univers.  Paris.  11.  138; 
iv  618  964  See  Duns  Scot.,  Sententiarum,  liber  111.  dist.  J, 
qu.  i.  and  dist.  13,  qu.  i.  Scotus  is  said  to  have  argued  m 
support  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  against  two  hundred 
Dominicans,  and  to  have  induced  the  university  to  declare, 
"  that  it  would  admit  no  one  to  take  his  degree,  except  he 
first  swore  that  he  would  defend  the  blessed  Virgin  ftom 
the  charge  of  original  sin,  (originaria  noxa.  )  \\addmg. 
Ann.  Minorum,  ~nn.  1394.  Butous,  iv.  p.  71. 

ft  Acta  SS.  Theodor.  de  Appoldia,  p.  583.    Totam  cceles- 
tem  patriam  amplexando  dulciter  continebat.— Pierre  Da- 
miani  said  that  God  himself  had  been  smitten  with  love  of 
the  Virgin,  and  exclaims  in  a  sermon,  (Sermo  si.  de  Annunt. 
B  Mar  p  171,)  "  O  womb,  wider  spread  than  the  heavens, 
more  ample  than  the  earth,  more  capacious  than  the  ele- 
ments !"  &c.— In  a  sermon  on  the  Virgin  by  Stephen  Lang 
ton  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  occur  the  fcllowing  verse 
"Bele  Aliz  matin  leva. 
Sun  cors  vesti  et  para, 
Ens  un  vergier  s'en  entra, 
Cink  fleurettes  y  truva ; 
Un  chapelet  fit  en  a 
De  bele  rose  flurie. 
Pur  Deu  trahez  vus  en  la. 
Vus  ki  ne  amez  mie !" 

(Fair  Alice  rose  in  the  morning,  clothed  and  adorned  h« 
body,  entered  an  orchard,  and  found  there  five  flowerets 
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.Vomnn  begin*  to  acquire  her 
modern  importance. 


LOUIS  VIII. 


Ex  |ed..ion  of  Louis  against 
the  Albigeuis. 
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woman  assumed  on  earth  a  position  propor- 
tioned to  the  new  importance  which  she  had 
.  acquired  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.  In  the 
thirteenth  we  find  her  seated,  at  least  as  mother 
and  regent,  on  many  of  the  western  thrones. 
.Blanche  of  Gastile  governs  in  the  name  of  her 
infant  son,  as  does  the  countess  of  Champagne 
for  the  young  Thibaut.  and  the  countess  of 
b  landers  for  her  captive  husband.  Isabella  of 
Marche  also  exercises  the  greatest  influence 
over  her  son,  Henry  III.,  king  of  England. 
Jane  of  Glanders  did  not  content  herself  with 
the  power,  but  desired  manly  honors  and  en- 
signs, and  claimed  at  the  consecration  of  St 
Louis  the  right  of  her  husband  to  bear  the 
naked  sword,  the  sword  of  France.* 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  how  a  woman 
verned  France,  and  broke  down  feudal  powers 
m  the  name  of  a  child,  we  must  remind  the 
reader  how  every  circumstance  of  the  period 
favored  the  increase  of  monarchical  strength. 
Royalty  had  only  to  float  on,  borne  by  the  cur- 
rent.    It  sustained  no  check  from  the  death  of 
1  hilippe-Auguste,  (A.  D.  1223.)     His  son,  the 
weak  and  sickly  Louis  VIII. ,  named  ironically, 
it  would  seem,  Louis  the  Lion,  did  not  the  less 
play  a  conqueror's  part.     He  failed  in  England, 
it  is  true,  but  he  took  Poitou  from  the  English. 
In  Glanders,  he  maintained  the  countess  Jane 
on  the  throne,  doing  her  the  kindness  to  keep 
her  husband  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  the  Lou- 
vre.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  the 
Jirst  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  slain  by  the  Bulgarians. 
Une  day,  he  suddenly  presents  himself  in  Flan- 
ders     His  daughter  refuses  to  recognise  him, 
but  he  is  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  she  is 
compelled  to  fly  to  Louis  VIII.,  who  brings  her 
back  with  an  army.     The  old  man  was  unable 
to  answer  certain   questions;    twenty  years' 
hard  captivity  might  well  have  impaired  his 
memory.     He  passed  for  an  impostor,  and  the 
countess  put  him  to  death.     She  was  looked 
upon  by  all  her  people  as  a  parricide. 

In  this  manner  Flanders  was  subjected  to 
X  rench  influence,  and  Languedoc  soon  followed. 
Louis  VIII.  was  summoned  thither  by  the 
Church  to  act  against  the  Albigeois,  who  start- 


ed up  again  under  Raymond  VII.*  On  the  othei 
part,  a  vast  number   of  the  Southerns  were 
anxious  to  have  this  war  of  tigers,  which  had 
been  so  long  going  on  among  them,  put  an  end 
to  by  the  intervention  of  France.     Louis  had 
proved  his  humanity  and   knightly  loyalty  at 
the  siege  of  Marmande,  where  he  vainly  en- 
deavored  to   save   the   besieged.      Five    and 
twenty  lords  and  seventeen   archbishops  and 
bishops  gave  it  as  their  advice  to  the  king  that 
he  should  take  upon  himself  the  extirpation  of 
the  Albigeois  ;f  and,  indeed,  he  put  himself  in 
motion  at  the  head  of  all  Northern  France,  the 
men-at-arms  alone  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
1  he  alarm  in  the  South  was  great.     Numerous 
barons  and  cities  sent  to  meet  Louis,  and  to  do 
him  homage.     Nevertheless,  the  republics  of 
Froyence,   Avignon,   Aries,    Marseilles,    and 
JNice,  hoped  that  the  torrent  would  pass  on 
one  side.     Avignon  offered  a  free  passage  out- 
side its  walls  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  entered  in- 
to a  secret  understanding  with  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse to  destroy  all  the  forage  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  cavalry,  for  Avignon  entertained 
the  closest  relations  with  Raymond,  and  had 
remained  twelve  years  under  excommunication 
for  his  sake.     Indeed,   the   podestas  of  Avi- 
gnon took  the  title  of  bailiffs  or  lieutenants  of 
the  count  of  Toulouse.     Louis  VIII.  insisted 
on  passing  through  the  city  itself,  and  on  its 
refusal,  laid  siege  to  it.     Frederick  II. 's  re- 


ishing  roses- 
to  the  virgin' 


"  Cesteest  la  belle  Aliz, 
Ceste  est  la  flur, 
Cesie  est  le  lis. 


(This  is  the  fair  Alice,  this  is  the  flower,  this  is  the  lily  ) 
Roquefort,  Poesie  du  xii«.  et  du  xiii«.  siecle. 

THe,iTri!"^'SCan'  St- Bonaventura,  is  said  to  have  com- 
?,°SPe?,  he,pv,Grratf •  an?  lesser  Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Vir^Tn 
Mary."    The  first  is  a  kind  of  serious  parody  in  which  earh 
verse  is  applied  to  the  Virgin.    Psalm  i."     '      "for  in 
ness  thou  excellest  all  women." 

*  By  a  singular  coincidence,  a  woman,  in  the  veir  1«nn 
succeeded,  for  the  first  time,  a  sultan,  (Cheg4r-EddTmr 
succeeding  Almoadan.)  Before  this,  a  woman's  name  had 
never  been  seen  on  the  coin,  or  mentioned  in  the  public 
prayers  The  caliph  of  Bagdad  protest,.,!  :i«  un^t  the  "can 
3  357  '"novation.  Midland,  Hist,  des  Croisades,  "t.  iv. 


monstrances  on  behalf  of  this   imperial   city 
were  unheeded,  and  she  was  forced  to  ransom 
herself,  give  hostages,  and  throw  down  her 
walls.     The    besiegers   put  to   death   all   the 
£  rench  and  Flemings  whom  they  found  there. 
Great  part  of  Languedoc  was  struck  with  dis- 
may ;  Nimes,  Albi,  and  Carcassonne   surren- 
dered; and  Louis  VIII.  settled  seneschals  in 
the  latter  town  and  in  Beaucaire.     It  seemed 
as  if  he  were  to  effect  in  this  campaign  the 
complete   reduction   of  the   South.     But  the 
siege  of  Avignon  had  been  a  fatal  delay  ;  a  de- 
structive epidemy  broke  out  in  the  camp  from 
excessive  heats  ;  and  Louis  had  himself  fallen 
sick  when  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  counts 
of  Lusignan,  Marche,  Angouleme,  and  Cham- 
pagne entered  into  an  agreement  to  withdraw 
They  all  repented  of  having  forwarded    thr 
king's  success ;  and  the  count  of  Champagne 
the  queen's  lover,  (such  at  least  is  the  tradition) 
was  accused  of  having  poisoned  Louis,  who 
died  shortly  after  his  departure.   (A.  D.  1226.) 
According  to  the  feudal  laws,  the  regency 
and  guardianship  of  the  young  Louis  IX.  .•  hould 
have  belonged  to  his  uncle  Philippe-le-Hurepel, 
(the  Gross,)  count  of  Boulogne.     The  pope's 
legate  and  the  count  of  Champagne,  who  were 
said  to  be  equally  favored  by  the  queen-mother, 
Blanche  of   Castile,  secured  the  regency  le 
her.     A  woman  commanding  millions  of  men 

*  See  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  the  South  tn  LouU  VIII 
Prenves  de  1'IIist.  du  Lan».  p.  289;  nnd  the  Utters  of  Ho 
norms  III.,  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  699-723. 

t  Hist,  du  Lang.  1.  xxiv.  p.  350,  and  Preuves,  pp.  299  30C 
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vas   a  vast  innovation ;    and  was  a  brilliant 
abandonment  of  the  military  and  barbarian  sys- 
tem which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  time,  to 
enter  upon  the  pacific  path  of  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern times.     The  Church  aided  the  movement. 
Besides  the  legate,  the  archbishop  of  Sens  and 
the  bishop  of  Beauvais  came  forward  to  attest, 
that  the  last  king  had  named  his  wife  regent 
on  his  death-bed.     His  will,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, contains  nothing  of  the  sort.*     It  is,  too, 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  confided  the  care 
of  the  kingdom  to  a  Spaniard,  to  king  John's 
niece,  to  a  woman  who  was  said  to  be  selected 
by  the  count  of  Champagne  as  the  object  of  his 
poetic  gallantries.     Though  at  first  the  king  s 
enemy,  like  the  other  great  barons,  the  count 
was  nevertheless  the  most  powerful  support  of 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.     He, 
indeed,  loved  his  widow ;  as  it  was  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  Champagne   loved   France:    the 
large  manufacturing  cities  of  Troyes,  Bar-sur- 
Seine,  &c.,  necessarily  sympathized  with  the 
pacific  and  regular  power  of  the  king,  rather 
than  with  the  military  turbulence  of  the  lords. 
The  king's  party  was  the  party  of  peace,  order, 
and  of  security  of  travelling.     All  who  had  oc- 
casion to  travel,  merchants  or  pilgrims,  were 
assuredly  for  the  king ;  and  this  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  bitter  hatred  entertained  by  the  great 
lords  towards  the  count  of  Champagne,  who 
had  early  separated  from  their  league.     The 
jealousy  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  in- 
dustrious part  of  the   community  felt  by  the 
feudal,  which  gave  their  sting  to  the  wars  of 
Flanders  and  Languedoc,  was  certainly  not  a 
stranger  to  the  fearful  ravages  committed  in 
Champagne  by  the  barons  during  the  minority 
of  St.  Louis.f 

The  head  of  the  feudal  league  was  not  Philip, 
the  young  king's  uncle,  nor  the  counts  of 
Marche  and  of  Lusignan,  the  first,  the  father- 
in-law,  the  second,  the  brother  of  the  English 
king,  but  the  duke  of  Brittany,  Pierre  Mau- 
clerc, who  was  descended  from  one  of  the  sons 
of  Louis-le-Gros.  Brittany,  holding  of  Nor- 
mandy, and,  consequently,  of  England  as  well 
as  of  France,  floated  between  the  two  crowns. 
The  duke,  too,  was  the  fittest  man  to  profit  by 
such  a  position.  Brought  up  in  the  schools 
of  Paris,  a  great  dialectician,  at  first  destined 
to  the  priesthood,  but  at  heart  a  legist,  a  knight, 
and  hostile  to  the  priests,  he  thence  acquired 
the  name  of  Mauclerc,  (the  wicked  clerk.) 

This  remarkable  man,  certainly  the  first  of 
his  time,  undertook  many  things  at  once,  and 
more  than  he  was  able  to  deal  with  ;  in  France, 
to  lower  the  monarchy  ;  in  Brittany,  to  be  ab- 
solute, despite  the  priests  and  lords.  He  won 
the  affection  of  the  peasantry  by  granting  them 

*  Archives  du  Royaume,  J.  carton  401,  Lettre  et  temoi- 
inage  de  1'Archevdque  do  Sens,  et  de  1'eveque  de  Beauvais. 
— J.  carton  403,  Testament  de  Louis  VIII. 

T  Alberic.  p.  541.  .  .  .  "The  count  of  Champagne  created 
communes  of  burgesses  and  country-folk,  (civic  and  rural 
communes,)  on  whom  he  relied  more  than  on  his  so 
diery  " 


rights  of  pasturage,  the  use  of  all  dead  wood 
for  fuel,  and  exemptions  from  toll.* 
of  the  interior  of  the  country,  too,  were  with 
him,  especially  the  barons  of  French  Brittany, 
(Avaugour,   Vitre,   Fougeres,   Chateaubnant, 
Dol,  Chateaugiron ;)  but  he  was  on  ill  terms 
with  those  of  the   coast,    (Leon,   Rohan,  le 
Faou,  &c.,)  endeavoring  to  wrest  their  pmi- 
leo-es   from  them,  and,  particularly,  the  pre- 
cious right  of  wreck,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
claimed   all   shipwrecked  vessels, 
struggled  against  the  Church,  accusing  It  of 
simony  before  the  barons,  and  employing  against 
the  priests  the  knowledge  of  canonical  law 
which  he  had  acquired  from  themselves.  In  this 
struggle    he    showed    himself    inflexible   and 
barbarous  ;  on  the  refusal  of  a  cure  to  bury  ai 
excommunicated  person,  he  ordered  the  body 
and  him  to  be  buried  together.! 

Mauclerc  was  thus  too  busied  within  his  own 
territory,  to  be  able  to  act  with  much  vigor 
against  France  ;  to  which  end  he  would  have 
required  to  have  been  well  supported  by  Eng- 
land.     But  the  Poitevins  who  governed  and 
plundered  the  young  Henry  III.,  did  not  leave 
him  money  enough  to  undertake  an  honorab 
war.     He  Avas  to  have  crossed  over  in  1226, 
but  was  detained  by  a  revolt.     Mauclerc  ex- 
pected him  again   in  1229  ;   but   Henry  the 
Third's  favorite  was  bribed  by  the  queen-regent 
of  France,  and  nothing  was  ready.     She  had 
furthermore  the  address  to  hinder  the  count  ot 
Champao-ne  from  marrying  Mauclerc's  daugh- 
ter.!     Conscious   of  the   weakness   of  then- 
league,  the  barons,  notwithstanding  all  their  ill- 
will,  durst  not  formally  disobey  the  infant  king, 
in  whose  name  the  regent  issued  her  orders  ; 
and  when  summoned  by  her  in  1228  to  join  her 
with  their  followers  against  Brittany,  they  a 
appeared— but  brought  only  two  knights  each. 
The  weakness  of  this  league  of  the  JNortn 
allowed  the  regent  and  her  counsellor  the  le- 
gate to  act  with  vigor  against  the  South.     A 
new  crusade  was  commenced  in  Languedoc, 
which  has,  at  least,  in  its  justification,  the  hor- 
rible cruelty  practised  by  Raymond  VII.,  who 
mutilated  all  his  prisoners.^     Toulouse  would 
have  made  a  protracted  resistance,  had  not  the 
crusaders  methodically  set  about  the  destruction 
of  the  vines,  which  constituted  the  staple  wealth 
of  the  country.  U     The  Languedocians  had  re- 
sisted as  long  as  it  cost  blood  alone  ;  but  on  this, 
they  constrained  their  count  to  yield.     He  was 
obliged  to  rase  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  admit  a 


*  D.  Morice,  Preuves  de  1'Hist.  de  Bretagne,  i.  1096 
t  Daru,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  t.  ii.  Math.  Paris  p.  2a. 
1  She  is  said  to  have  written  to  him  as  follows  :— 
Thibauld  of  Champagne,  I  have  heard  that  you  him j  cove- 
nanted and  promised  to  take  to  wife  the  daughter  ot  count 
Perron  of  Bretagne.    Wherefore  I  charge  you  if  fMjton* 
wish  to  lose  whatever  you  possess  in  the  kingdom  of  France 
not  to  do  it.    If  you  hold  dear  or  love  aught  in  the  said  king 
dom,  do  it  not.    The  reason  why,  you  know  we  .1 
never  found  any  who  sought  to  do  me  more  III 
D.  Morice,  i.  158. 

$  Math.  Paris,  p.  204.  . 

\\  Guill.  de  Pod.  Laur.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  218 
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French  garrison  within  it,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  to  confirm 
France  in  possession  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
and  to  leave  Toulouse  after  his  death  as  the 
dower  of  his  daughter  Jane,  who  was  betrothed 
to  om  of  the  king's  brothers.*  Upper  Prov- 
ence he  ceded  to  the  Church  ;  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  right  of  the  popes  to  the  countship 
of  Avignon.  He  himself  repaired  to  Paris, 
.humbled  himself,  submitted  to  the  scourge  in 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  and  voluntarily 
gave  himself  up  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  in 
the  tower  of  the  Louvre. f  This  tower,  in 
which  six  counts  had  been  imprisoned  after  the 
battle  of  Bouvines,  from  which  the  count  of 
Flanders  had  just  been  released,  and  in  which 
the  old  count  of  Boulogne  had  slain  himself  in 
despair,  hajl  become  the  chateau,  the  country- 
seat  in  which  the  great  barons  lodged,  each  in 
his  turn. 

By  this  time  the  regent  had  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  her  power  to  defy  the  count  of  Brit- 
tany, and  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  peers. 
This  tribunal  of  the  twelve  peers,  framed  after 
the  mystic  number  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
cm  the  poetic  traditions  of  the  Carlovingian  ro- 
mances, was  not  a  fixed  and  regular  institu- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  for 
the  monarch.  On  this  occasion  the  peers  hap- 
pened to  be  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  bishops 
of  Chartres  and  of  Paris,  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders, Champagne,  Nevers,  Blois,  Chartres, 
Montfort,  Vendome,  the  lords  of  Coucy  and 
Montmorency,  and  many  other  barons  and 
knights. 

Their  sentence  would  not  have  done  much, 
had  Mauclerc  been  better  supported  by  the 
English  and  by  the  barons.  The  latter  treated 
separately  with  the  regent.  Forced  to  suc- 
cumb to  Blanche,  all  the  hatred  of  the  barons 
was  accumulated  against  the  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Paris, 
and  was  only  suffered  to  return  to  his  domains 
on  condition  that  he  would  take  the  cross  in 
expiation  of  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.  :  which 
was  a  plain  admission  of  his  guilt. 

Thus  the  whole  movement  which  had  trou- 
bled Northern  France  passed  over  towards  the 
South  and  the  East.  The  two  rival  chiefs, 
Thibaut  and  Mauclerc,  were  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance by  new  events,  and  left  the  kingdom  at 
peace.  Thibaut  became  king  of  Navarre  by 
the  death  of  his  wife's  father,  and  sold  to  the 
regent  Chartres,  Blois,  Sancerre,  and  Chateau- 
dun.  He  was  followed  by  numbers  of  the 
barons.  The  king  of  Aragon,  who,  at  the 
same  period,  began  his  crusade  against  Major- 
ca and  Yalentia,  likewise  took  away  with  him 
many  knights,  especially  a  large  number  of 
Provencal  and  Languedocian  faidits% — those 


*  See  the  articles  of  the  Treaty,  inserted  in  the  third  vol- 
ime  of  the  Preuves  de  PHistoire  du  Langnedoc,  p.  329,  sqq., 
ind  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Scr  R.  Fr.  p.  219,  sqq. 

t  Gnill.  de  Pod.  Janr.  ap.  Scr.  R.  Fr.  xix.  224. 

t  Ail  old  French  «vord,  meaning  "  banished  men,  exiles." 


who  had  been  exiled  in  the  war  of  the  Albi- 
geois.  Shortly  afterwards,  Pierre  Mauclerc, 
who  was  count  of  Brittany  in  right  of  his  wife 
only,  abdicated  the  countship  in  favor  of  his 
son,  and  was  named  by  pope  Gregory  IX. 
general-in-chief  of  the  new  crusade  to  the 
East. 

Such  was  the  favorable  situation  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  epoch  of  the  majority  of  St.  Louis, 
(A.  D.  1236.)  The  monarchy  had  lost  nothing 
since  the  time  of  Philippe-Auguste.  Here 
let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  review  the  prog- 
ress of  kingly  authority,  and  of  the  central 
power  since  the  accession  of  the  grandsire  of 
St.  Louis. 

Sooth  to  speak,  Philippe-Auguste  had  founded 
this  kingdom  by  uniting  Normandy  with  Picar- 
dy.  He  may  be  said,  too,  to  have  founded 
Paris,  by  giving  it  its  cathedral,  its  market, 
(halle,)  its  pavement,  hospitals,  aqueducts,  new 
bounds,  new  arms,  and,  err>ecially,  by  char- 
tering and  endowing  its  ur.Lversity.  He  had 
established  the  royal  jurisdiction  by  inaugura- 
ting the  assembly  of  peers  by  a  popular  and 
humane  act — the  condemnation  of  John,  and 
the  punishment  of  Arthur's  murder.  The  great 
feudal  powers  were  sinking ;  and  Flanders, 
Champagne,  and  Languedoc  acknowledged  the 
king's  authority.  He  had  got  together  a  pow- 
erful party  among  the  nobility,  and  had  created, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  a  democracy  in  the  aris- 
tocracy itself — I  allude  to  the  cadets  or  younger 
sons,  with  regard  to  whom  he  settled  it  as  a 
principle,  that  they  should  henceforward  be  in- 
dependent of  their  elder  brothers. 
/Louis  IX.,  the  prince  on  whom  this  great 
inheritance  devolves,  attained  his  majority  in 
1236.  He  was,  indeed,  declared  major  ;  but, 
in  reality,  he  long  remained  dependent  on  his 
mother,  the  haughty  Spaniard  who  had  for  ten 
years  directed  affairs.  The  qualities  of  Louis 
were  not  of  the  kind  which  display  themselves 
early.  The  leading  feature  of  his  character 
was  an  exquisite  sense  and  sensitive  love  of 
duty :  and  his  duty  he  long  took  to  be  obedi- 
ence to  his  mother's  will.  A  Spaniard  by  hei 
side,*  by  his  grandmother,  Isabella's,  a  Flem- 
ing, the  young  prince  imbibed  w'th  his  mo- 
ther's milk  an  ardent  piety  which  seems  to 
have  been  foreign  from  most  of  his  predecessors, 
an-'  of  which  his  successors  seem  to  have  been 
little  more  susceptible. 

This  man,  who  was  born  with  a  necessity 
for  belief,  as  a  vital  part  of  himself,  entered  the 
world  exactly  in  the  midst  of  the  great  crisis 
when  all  beliefs  were  shaken.  Where  were 
the  beautiful  images  of  order — the  reveries  of 

*  By  his  mother,  he  was  related  to  Alphonso  X.,  kiii<:  of 
Castile,  who  had  promised  him  aid  in  the  cruside,  but  lie 
died  in  1252,  and  St.  Louis  "was  much  n fleeted  at  his  loss." 
Math.  Paris,  p.  565. — "  On  his  return,"  says  Villani,  "  he 
had  coin  struck  with  the  impress  of  hand-cuffs,  in  recollec- 
tion, of  his  captivity ;  others  say,  with  the  lowers  of  Castile." 
The  latter  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Charles  and 
Alphonso,  brothers  of  Sf.  Louis,  introduced  the  towers  at 
Castile  into  their  anus  Michautl,  t.  iv.  p.  445 


UHfavor  bnth  of  the  emperor     Tt\\T\r<V<s   nir1   THI?    T\fr»TV/  v>T  <a      General  consternation  ;  knreatt 
and  the  pope.  KAVAGrJSS   UK     ItiiL,   MUJNOULfe.  of  the  invader. 


the  middle  age — where  were  the  holy  pontifi- 
cate, and  the  holy  Roman  empire  1  The  war 
of  the  empire  and  of  the  priesthood  had  reached 
the  last  extremes  of  violence,  and  both  parties 
inspired  almost  equal  horror. 

On  the  one  hand  was  the  emperor,  sur- 
rounded by  his  Bolognese  legists  and  Arab 
doctors,  a  sanguinary  bel  esprit,  who  composed 
rerses  like  a  mummer  of  the  South,  and  who 
buried  his  enemies  under  leaden  cowls.*  He 
had  Saracen  guards,  a  Saracen  university,  and 
Arab  concubines.  The  soldan  of  Egypt  was 
his  dearest  friend. f  He  was  said  to  have  writ- 
ten the  horrible  work  which  made  so  much 
noise  at  the  time — De  Tribus  Impostoribus, 
Moses,  Mahomet,  and  Jesus.  It  was  supposed 
by  many  that  Frederick  might  very  well  be 
Antichrist. 

The  pope  did  not  inspire  much  more  confi- 
dence than  the  emperor.  The  one  wanted 
faith,  the  other  charity.  Whatever  the  desire 
or  the  want  to  reverence  the  successor  of  the 
Apostles,  it  was  hard  to  recognise  him  under 
the  steel  cuirass  which  he  had  donned  since  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigeois.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  thirst  for  murder  had  become  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  period ;  for  these  men  of  peace 
only  breathed  death  and  destruction,  and  their 
words  were  all  of  terror,  They  addressed 
themselves  to  all  people  and  princes,  took  by 
turns  the  tone  of  menace  and  complaint,  de- 
manded, stormed,  entreated,  and  wept.  What 
was  the  object  of  their  ardor  ?  The  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem'?  By  no  means.  The 

*  At  loast,  according  to  Dante,  Inferno.— Raynaldi  de- 
scribes Eccelino  as  Conrad's  lieutenant  and  Frederick's 
counsellor.  Michaud,  t.  iv.  p.  456. 

t  E.xtraits  d'llistoriens  Arabes,  par  Reinaud,  Bibl.  des 
Croisudes,  t.  iv.  p.  417,  sqq.  "The  emir  Fakr-Eddin,"  says 
Yafei,  "  was  taken  greatly  into  the  emperor's  confidence, 
who  often  discoursed  with  him  on  philosophy,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  entertain  very  similar  opinions. — An  intimacy  of 

the  kind  was  a  subject  of  scandal  to  many  Christians 

'I  should  not  have  made  such  a  point  of  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem,'  said  he  to  Fakr-Eddin,  '  had  I  not  feared  losing 
nil  credit  in  the  West ;  my  aim  was  not  the  delivery  of  the 
Holy  City,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  but  simply  to  retain  the 
esteem  of  the  Franks.'  The  emperor  was  red-complexioned 
and  bald,  with  weak  eyes,  and,  had  he  been  a  slave,  would 
not  have  been  valued  at  two  hundred  drachmas.  He 
showed  by  his  conversation  that  he  was  no  believer  in 
Christianity,  and  only  spoke  of  it  to  turn  it  into  ridicule, 

&c A  muezzin  reciting  to  him  a  verse  of  the  Alcoran 

in  which  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  denied,  the  Sultan  was 
about  to  punish  him,  but  Frederick  interposed  to  screen 
him." — In  the  margin  of  the  Arab  text  of  Makrisi  are  some 
dttached  words,  which  seem  to  intimate  that  at  heart 
Frederick  despised  his  religion,  and  that  he  would  have 
manifested  his  real  sentiments,  had  he  not  feared  the  dis- 
content of  his  subjects.  He  flew  into  a  passion  with  a 
priest  who  entered  a  mosque  with  the  Gospel  in  his  hand, 
and  swore  that  he  would  punish  severely  every  Christian 
who  should  enter  it  without  special  permission.  — The 
friendly  relations  which  Richard  maintained  with  Saladin 
and  Malek-Adhel  have  been  noticed  above. — When  John  de 
Brienne  was  besieged  in  his  camp,  in  1221,  he  WHS  loaded 
by  the  sultan  with  testimonies  of  pood-will.  "From  this 
time,"  says  an  Arab  author,  (Makrisi,)  "they  contracted  a 
lincere  and  lasting  intimacy,  and  their  interchange  of  pres- 
ents and  friendly  intercourse  only  ceased  with  their  lives." 
— In  a  war  with  the  Kharasmins,  the  Christians  of  Syria 
placed  themselves  under  the  orders  of  the  Infidels ;  they 
were  seen  marching  with  crosses  borne  before  them,  while 
priests  mingled  in  the  ranks,  invoking  blessings  on  the  ar- 
ray, and  offering  their  chalices  to  the  Mussulmans  to  drink 
ont  of.  Ibid.  445,  after  Ibn-Giouzi,  an  eye-witness. 


amelioration  of  the  Christian,  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentile  world  ]  Not  in  the  least. 
Well,  what  then  ]  Blood  !  A  horrible  thirst 
for  blood  seems  to  have  fired  their  own. 
ever  since  they  had  tasted  that  of  the  Albi- 
geois. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  young  and  innocent 
Louis  IX.  to  receive  with  his  inheritance  the 
bloodshed  of  the  Albigeois  and  of  the  numerous 
other  enemies  of  the  Church.  It  was  for  him 
that  John,  condemned  without  being  heard,  had 
lost  Normandy,  and  his  son  Henry,  Poitou  ;  it 
was  for  him  that  Montfort  had  slaughtered 
twenty  thousand  men  in  Beziers,  and  Folquet 
ten  thousand  in  Toulouse.  They  who  had 
perished  were,  it  is  true,  heretics,  unbelievers, 
God's  enemies ;  yet  with  all  this,  the  dead 
abounded,  and  a  sad  odor  of  blood  arose  from 
this  magnificent  spoil  of  the  grayje.  Hence, 
undoubtedly,  the  uneasiness  and  indecision  of 
St.  Louis.  He  felt  a  want  of  believing  and  of 
attaching  himself  to  the  Church,  in  order  to 
justify  to  himself  his  father  and  his  grandfather, 
who  had  accepted  such  gifts — a  critical  position 
for  a  scrupulous  conscience.  He  could  not 
make  restitution  without  dishonoring  his  father 
and  enraging  France.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  hardly  retain  without  consecrating  all 
that  had  been  done,  without  seeming  to  ap- 
prove of  all  the  excesses  and  violences  of  the 
Church. 

The  only  object  to  which  a  soul  so  consti- 
tuted could  still  turn  itself  was  the  crusade, 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  The  great 
power  which,  whether  well  or  ill  acquired,  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  would,  doubtlessly,  be 
there  fitly  employed,  and  so  work  out  its  ex- 
piation. At  the  least,  there  was  thus  the  chance 
of  meeting  a  hallowed  death. 

Never  had  the  crusade  been  more  lawful  and 
more  admissible.  Hitherto  aggressive,  it  was 
about  to  become  defensive.  The  expectation 
of  some  great  and  terrible  event  prevailed  all 
over  the  East ;  like  the  sound  of  the  waters 
before  the  deluge,  like  the  breaking  up  of  dikes, 
like  the  first  murmur  of  the  opening  of  "  the 
windows  of  heaven."  *DThe  Mongols  had  be- 
gun to  quit  the  North,  and  were  descending  by 
degrees  over  the  whole  of  Asia.  These  shep- 
herds, dragging  the  nations  along  with  them, 
and  driving  mankind  before  them  together  with 
their  flocks,  seemed  bent  on  removing  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  every  city,  every  building, 
every  trace  of  cultivation,  and  on  reconverting 
the  globe  into  a  desert,  a  free  prairie,  where 
one  might  henceforward  wander  without  let  or 
limit.  They  deliberated  on  treating  the  whole 
of  Northern  China  on  this  fashion,  and  restor- 
ing that  empire  by  the  firing  of  some  hundred 
cities,  and  the  slaughter  of  several  millions  of 
men,  to  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  solitudes  of 
the  early  world.  Where  the  destruction  of  the 
large  cities  would  have  been  too  troublesome, 
they  indemnified  themselves  by  the  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants, — witness  the  pyramids  of 
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k-trpss  or  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople. 


skulls  which  they  reared  in  the  plain  of  Bag- 
dad.* 

These  barharians  were  equally  to  be  feared 
by  all  the  sects  and  religious  beliefs  by  which 
Asia  was  divided,  and  which  had  not  a  chance 
of  arresting  their  progress.  Sunnites  and  Shi- 
ites,  (the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  he  of  Cairo,) 
the  Assassins  and  the  Christians  of  the  Holy 
Land — all  feared  the  day  of  Judgment.  All 
disputes,  were  on  the  eve  of  adjustment,  all 
hatreds,  of  reconciliation  :  the  Mongols  had 
charged  themselves  with  the  task.  From  the 
East  they  woulu  beyond  doubt  pass  over  into 
Europe,  in  order  to  effect  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperor,  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  king  of  France.  Then 
they  would  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  shake 
out  the  oats  for  their  horses  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,f  and  the  reign  of  Antichrist 
would  begin. 

They  advanced  with  slow  and  irresistible 
pace,  like  the  vengeance  of  God  :  already  were 
they  everywhere  present  by  the  terror  they 
inspired.  In  the  year  1238,  the  men  of  Frisia 
and  Denmark  durst  not  quit  their  affrighted 
wives  to  pursue  the  herring  fishery,  as  was 
their  wont,  on  the  English  coast.J  In  Syria, 

*  After  Tamerlane  had  made  Damascus  one  ruin,  he 
caused  coin  to  be  struck  bearing  an  Arab  word,  signifying 
— DESTRUCTION,  which,  by  its  numeral  value,  denoted  the 
year  of  hegira  803 — the  year  in  which  Damascus  was  taken. 
Reinand,  Description  des  Mon.  Musulmans,  &c.,  t.  i.  p.  89. 
Chardin,  t.  iv.  p.  292. — Another  chronogram  of  Tamerlane's, 
corresponding  with  the  year  of  the  hegira  773,  likewise 
signifies  DESTRUCTION.  See  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale. 

t  The  saying  attributed,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet. 

i  "They  had,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "ravaged  and  de- 
populated Great  Hungary,  and  had  sent  ambassadors  with 
threatening  letters  to  all  people.  Their  general  gave  out 
that  he  was  sent  by  Almighty  God  to  subdue  the  nations 
that  had  rebelled  against  hie:.  The  heads  of  these  barba- 
rians are  large,  and  d  is  proportioned  to  their  bodies;  they 
feed  on  raw  and  even  on  human  flesh;  they  are  incom- 
parable archers;  they  carry  with  them  leathern  boats  to 
cross  rivers  in ;  they  are  robust,  impious,  inexorable ;  their 
language  is  unknown  to  all  people  with  whom  we  arc  ac- 
quainted, (quos  nostra  attingit  notitia.)  They  are  rich  in 
flocks  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  of  horses  so  swift  of  foot  as  to 
make  three  days'  march  in  one  day.  They  wear  good 
armor  in  front  of  their  body,  but  none  behind,  in  order 
never  to  be  tempted  to  fly.  Inhabiting  the  northern  region, 
the  Caspian  seas,  and  those  that  confine  with  them,  they 
are  named  Tartars  from  the  name  of  the  river  Tar.  Their 
number  is  so  great,  as  to  seem  to  threaten  mankind  with 
destruction.  Although  there  had  been. former  invasions  of 
the  Tartars,  there  was  greater  dread  of  them  this  year  from 
their  seeming  more  furious  than  usual ;  thus  the  natives  of 
Gothia  and  Frisi  i  did  not  come  this  year,  as  they  commonly 
did,  to  the  English  coast,  to  load  their  ships  with  herrings; 
CDnsequently  herrings  were  so  abundant  in  England  as  to 
be  sold  almost  for  nothing;  even  in  districts  far  distant 
from  the  sea,  forty  or  fifty  excellent  ones  would  be  sold  for 
a  small  bit  of  money.  A  Saracen  messenger,  of  powerful 
and  illustrious  birth,  who  had  come  on  a  solemn  embassy 
to  the  king  of  France,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  announced  these  events  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Easterns,  and  sought  aid  from  the  Westerns  to  repress  the 
fury  of  the  Tartars.  He  sent  one  of  his  companions  in  the 
embassy  to  the  king  of  England,  to  set  forth  the  same  things 
t'>  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  the  Mussulmans  could  not 
withstand  the  shock  of  these  enemies,  nothing  could  hinder 
them  from  laying  waste  the  West.  The  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, who  was  present  at  this  audience,  vhe  was  Henry  the 
Third's  favorite,)  and  who  had  already  taken  the  cross, 
took  up  the  word  in  a  bantering  tone,  '  Let  us  leave,'  he 
«aid,  'these  do^s  to  devour  one  another,  that  they  may 


every  moment  was  expected  to  bring  the  big 
yellow  heads  and  small  shaggy  horses.  The 
whole  East  was  reconciled.  The  Mahometan 
princes,  and  among  the  rest,  the  Old  Man  ot 
the  Mountain,  had  sent  a  suppliant  embassy  to 
the  king  of  France,  and  one  of  the  ambassadors 
crossed  over  into  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople  had  just  laid  before  St.  Louis 
his  danger,  destitution,  and  misery.  The  poor 
emperor  had  been  forced  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  the  Comans,  and  to  swear  friendship  to 
them,  laying  his  hand  on  a  dead  dog.  He  was 
reduced  to  such  extremity  as  to  be  compelled 
to  burn  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  of  his  palace 
for  fire-wood  ;  and  when  the  empress  subse- 
quently came  once  more  to  appeal  to  the  king's 
pity,  Joinville  had  to  give  her  a  gown  to  make 
her  presentable.  The  enperor  offered  to  make 
over  to  St.  Louis  an  inestimable  treasure,  the 
true  crown  of  thorns  with  which  our  Saviour 
had  been  crowned,  a  very  great  bargain.  The 
sole  embarrassment  which  the  monarch  felt  in 
the  matter  was,  that  dealing  in  relics  seemed 
to  partake  of  simony  ;  yet  it  was  not  forbidden 
to  make  a  present  to  him  who  made  such  a 
gift  to  France.  This  present  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  livres,  and  St.  Louis 
added  into  the  bargain  the  proceeds  of  a  con- 
fiscation levied  upon  the  Jews,  which  he  scru- 
pled to  touch  himself.  He  went  barefooted  as 
far  as  Vincennes  to  receive  the  holy  relics,  and 
afterwards  founded  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at 
Paris  for  their  shrine. 

The  crusade  of  1235  was  not  calculated  to 
re-establish  the  affairs  of  the  East.  The 
Champenois*  king  of  Navarre,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  count  de  Montfort,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  defeated.  The  brother  of  the 
king  of  England  gained  no  other  glory  than 
that  of  ransoming  prisoners.  Mauclerc  was 
the  only  one  who  reaped  any  advantage. 
However,  the  young  king  of  France  could  not 
yet  quit  his  kingdom  to  repair  these  mischiefs. 
An  extensive  league  had  been  formed  against 
him.  The  count  of  Toulouse,  whose  daughter 
was  the  wife  of  the  king's  brother,  Alphonse 
de  Poitiers,  wished  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
keep  his  state,  though  he  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  his  children.  He  was  allied  to  the  sov- 
ereigns of  England,  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Ar- 
agon  ;  and  desired  to  marry  either  Marguerite 
de  la  Marche,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  by  the 
mother's  side,  or  Beatrice  of  Provence.  An 
alliance  with  the  latter  would  have  reunited 
Provence  to  Languedoc,  and  he  would  have 
disinherited  his  daughter  in  favor  of  the  children 
Beatrice  might  have  borne  him,  and  so  formed 
the  whole  South  into  one  kingdom.  This 

perish  the  soonrr.  And  then,  when  we  shall  fall  upon  those 
of  Christ's  enemies  who  survive,  we  shall  make  away  with 
them  more  easily,  and  clear  the  earth  of  them.  Then  the 
whole  world  will  be  subject  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
there  will  be  but  one  shepherd  and  one  fcld.'"  Math 
Paris,  p.  318. 
*  Champenois — Rorn  in  Champagne. 
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Disinterestedness  of  St.  Louis. 
Success  of  the  Mouguls. 


great  project  miscarried  through  precipitation. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1242,  the  inquisi- 
tors were  massacred  at  Avignon ;  and  the  law- 
ful heir  of  Nimes,  Beziers,  and  Carcassonne, 
the  young  Trencavel,  ventured  to  show  himself 
again.  But  the  confederates  acted  one  after 
the  other.  Raymond  was  subdued  by  the  time 
the  English  had  taken  up  arms.  Their  cam- 
paign in  France  was  pitiable.  Henry  III.  had 
relied  on  his  father-in-law,  the  count  de  la 
Marche,  and  the  other  lords  who  had  invited 
him.  No  sooner  did  they  meet  and  reckon 
with  each  other,  than  reproaches  and  alterca- 
tions began.  The  French,  meanwhile,  were 
advancing;  and  they  would  have  turned  and 
taken  the  English  army  at  the  bridge  of  Taille- 
bourg,  which  crosses  the  Charente,  had  not 
Henry  obtained  a  truce  by  the  mediation  of  his 
brother,  Richard,  in  whose  person  Louis  re- 
vered the  hero  of  the  last  crusade,  who  had  re- 
deemed and  restored  so  many  Christians  to 
Europe.*  Henry  took  advantage  of  this  re- 
spite to  decamp  and  fall  back  on  Saintes. 
Louis  pressed  him  closely  ;  a  furious  engage- 
ment ensued  in  the  vineyards,!  ar>d tne  English 
monarch  took  refuge  in  Saintes,  and  thence 
fled  to  Bordeaux,  (A.  D.  1242.) 

An  epidemic  disorder,  from  which  king  and 
army  suffered  alike,  hindered  Louis  from  fol- 
lowing up  his  success.  Nevertheless,  the  bat- 
tle of  Taillebourg  was  a  mortal  blow  to  his  ene- 
mies, and,  in  general,  to  feudalism.  The  count 
of  Toulouse  was  only  spared  as  being  the  cousin 
of  St.  Louis's  mother.  His  vassal,  the  count 
de  Foix,  professed  his  desire  to  hold  imme- 
diately of  the  king.J  The  count  de  la  Marche, 
and  his  wife,  the  haughty  Isabella  of  Lusignan, 
the  widow  of  John  and  the  mother  of  Henry 
III.,  were  constrained  to  submit.  When  this 
aged  count  did  homage  to  the  king's  brother 
Alphonse,  the  new  count  of  Poitiers,  a  knight 
appeared  who  declared  that  he  had  been  mor- 
tally aggrieved  by  him,  and  challenged  him  to 
single  combat  in  the  presence  of  his  suzerain. $ 
Alphonse  sternly  insisted  on  the  old  man's 
meeting  the  young  appellant.  The  result  was 
certain  ;  and  Isabella,  fearing  that  she  would 
be  called  to  meet  her  doom  after  her  husband, 
had  already  sought  refuge  in  the  convent  of 
Fontevrault.  St.  Louis  interposed,  and  would 
not  permit  the  unequal  combat.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  state  of  humiliation  to  which  the 
count  de  la  Marche  was  reduced,  that  his  ene- 
my, who  had  sworn  to  suffer  his  hair  to  grow 

*  Math.  Paris,  p.  400.  Et  vocabant  eura  multi  redemp- 
lirem  siiuin,  qaia  per  composltionem  pacis  eos  in  terra 

».-uicta  liberaverat Matthew  Paris  goes  on  to  sny, 

"And  he  obtained  this  as  well  because  of  the  esteem  in 
which  the  Franks  held  him,  for  the  aforesaid  liberation  of 
thoir  nobles  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  because  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  lord  king  of  the  Franks,  as  that  it  was  the 
Lord's  day."— Philippe-Augusto  never  gave  battle  on  Sun- 
days. 

f  Id.  Ibid.    Inter  vineas  in  arctis.viarum. 

j  Hist,  du  Languedoc,  1.  xxxv.  p.  435. 

$  Math.  Paris,  p.  409.  "  After  the  fashion  of  the  Franks, 
he  held  out  his  gauntlet  to  h.m,  requiring  full  justice  in 
Ungle  combat,  according  t  >  the  ancient  law  of  the  Franks." 


until  he  had  avenged  his  insult,  had  it  solemnly 
cut  in  presence  of  the  assembled  barons,  am* 
declared  that  he  had  had  ample  revenge.* 

On  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  Louis 
displayed  the  moderation  of  a  saint  and  of  a 
politician.  A  baron  having  declined  to  surren- 
der except  authorized  by  his  lord,  the  king  of 
England,  Louis  approved  his  conduct,  and  re- 
stored him  his  castle  with  no  other  guarantee 
than  his  oath.f  But,  in  order  to  spare  those 
who  held  fiefs  from  both  himself  and  Henry  all 
temptation  to  perjury,  he  warned  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  gospel,  that  "  no  one  can  serve 
two  masters,"  and  allowed  them  to  make  their 
choice. J  And,  in  order  to  remove  all  pretext 
for  war,  he  sought  from  Henry  the  formal  ces- 
sion of  Normandy,  in  return  for  which  he  would 
have  given  up  Poitou. 

Such  were  the  prudence  and  moderation  of 
this  monarch.  He  even  imposed  on  Raymond 
no  other  conditions  than  those  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  which  he  had  signed  fourteen  years  be- 
fore. $ 

Meanwhile,  the  so  much  dreaded  catastrophe 
had  taken  place  in  the  East.  One  wing  of  the 
prodigious  army  of  the  Mongols  had  pushed  on  to 
Bagdad,  (A.  D.  1253  ;)  another  swept  down  upon 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  ||  The  Karis- 
mians,  their  precursors,  had  invaded  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and,  despite  the  junction  of  the  Chris- 
tians with  the  Mussulmans,  had  gained  a  bloody 
victory  at  Gaza,  (A.  D.  1244.)  Five  hundred 
Templars  fell  there — all  the  knights  of  the  or- 
der at  the  time  in  the  Holy  Land.  Next,  the 
Mongols  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  ;  but,  lured 
back  by  the  cunning  device  of  these  barbarians, 
who  displayed  crosses  on  the  walls,  they  were 
mercilessly  massacred. ^[ 

St.  Louis  was  sick,  in  bed,  and  almost  dying, 
when  these  melancholy  tidings  reached  Europe. 
He  was  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of; 
and  one  of  the  ladies  watching  by  his  bedside 
was  about  to  cover  his  face  with  the  coverlet, 
thinking  him  dead.**  As  soon  as  he  was  a  little 
better,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  about 
him,  he  had  the  red  cross  placed  on  his  bed, 
and  on  his  vestments.  His  mother  would  have 
been  better  pleased  to  see  him  in  his  grave — 
him,  weak  and  dying  as  he  was,  to  vow  to  go 
so  far,  beyond  sea,  to  a  deadly  climate,  to  shed 
his  own  blood  and  that  of  his  subjects  in  that 

*  Joinville,  (edit.  1761,)  p.  24. 

t  Math.  Paris,  p.  402.  Statim,  accepto  ab  eo  jnramento 
fidelitutis,  ipsumei  custodiendum  confidenter  liberavit.  The 
king,  says  the  chronicler,  accosted  him  with  the  words — 
"Thou  alone  hast  borne  thyself  loyally." 

J  Id.  p.  416.  Rex  Francorum  Parisiis  convocatos  omnes 
ultramarines  qui  terras  habuerunt  in  Anglia,  sic  est  arta- 
tus:  "Gluicunique  in  regno  meo  conversatur,  habens  terras 
in  Anglia,  cum  ncqueat  quis  comyetenter  duobus  dominis 
servire,  vel  penitus  mihi  vel  regi  Angliie  iuseparabiliter 
adha?reat." 

<S  Hist,  du  Languedoc,  1.  xxv.  p.  437. 

||  Math.  Paris,  p.  438. 

IT  Id.  p.  420.  Sipna  christianorum  qui  snbilo  fugam  mie 
rant,  super  propugnacula  inuroruiii  civitatia  in  nropatult 
elevaverunt. 

**  Joinville,  p.  34. 
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useless  war  which  had  lasted  above  a  century  ! 
— and  both  she  and  the  very  priests  besought 
him  to  renounce  his  intention.  He  was  inflexi- 
ble. The  idea  which  was  supposed  to  be  so 
fatal  for  him,  apparently  saved  him.  He  hoped 
and  wished  to  live,  and  did  live.  As  soon  as 
he  was  convalescent,  he  sent  for  his  mother 
and  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  addressed  them  as 
follows : — "  Since  you  believe  that  I  was  not 
perfectly  myself  when  I  took  my  vows,  I  now 
pluck  my  cross  from  off  my  shoulders,  and  give 

it  into  your  hands But  now,"  he  went  on 

to  say,  "  you  cannot  deny  that  I  am  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  my  faculties  ;  then  give  me 
back  my  cross,  for  He  who  knows  all  things, 
also  knows  that  no  food  shall  enter  my  mouth 
until  I  have  again  been  marked  with  his  sign." 
"  'Tis  the  finger  of  God,"  exclaimed  all  present, 
"  let  us  no  longer  oppose  his  will."  And  from 
that  day  forward,,  no  one  gainsaid  his  project. 

The  only  obstacle  there  remained  to  over- 
come— a  sad  and  unnatural  thing — was  the 
pope.  Innocent  IV.  filled  all  Europe  with  his 
hate  to  Frederick  II.  Expelled  from  Italy,  he 
assembled  against  him  a  great  council  at  Ly- 
ons,* which  city,  though  imperial,  held  never- 
theless of  France,  on  whoso  territory  was  her 
faubourg  beyond  the  Rhone.  St.  Louis,  who 
had  vainly  offered  his  mediation,  felt  some  re- 
pugnance at  receiving  the  pope  ;  nor  did  he, 
until  after  all  the  monks  of  Citeaux  had  thrown 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  he  had  made  him 
wait  fifteen  days  before  declaring  his  will.f  In 
his  passion,  Innocent  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  thwart  the  crusade  to  the  East ;  seek- 
ing to  turn  the  arms  of  the  French  king  against 
the  emperor,  or  against  the  king  of  England, 
who  had  momentarily  forgotten  his  servility  to- 
wards the  holy  see.  As  early  as  the  year 
1239,  he  had  offered  the  imperial  crown  to  St. 
Louis  for  his  brother,  Robert  d'Artois  ;  and,  in 
1245,  he  offered  him  that  of  England — a 
strange  sight,  to  see  a  pope  neglecting  nothing 
that  might  hinder  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem, 
and  offering  all  and  every  thing  to  one  who  had 
taken  the  cross,  to  induce  him  to  violate  his 
vow.J 

Louis  recked  little  of  acquisitions.  He 
thought  much  more  of  rendering  those  of  his 
father's  lawful.  He  vainly  attempted  to  recon- 
cile England  by  a  partial  restitution.  He  even 
put  the  question  to  the  bishops  of  Normandy, 
how  he  might  make  his  mind  easy  as  to  his 
right  to  the  possession  of  that  province. §  He 
indemnified  the  viscount  Trencavel,  to  whom 
Nimes  and  Beziers  belonged  by  right  of  inher- 
itance, with  a  sum  of  money,  and  took  him 


.  p.      . 

i  "The  English  barons  durst  not  proceed  to  the  Holy 
Lund,  fearing  the  plots  of  the  court  of  Rome."  (Muscipulas 
Romano;  curia?  formidantes.)  Muth.  Paris,  ap.  Michaud, 
t.  iv.  p  261. 

Math.  Paris,  p.  642. 


with  him  to  the  crusade  with  all  the  faidits 
th^  exi  es  of  the  war  of  the  Albigeois,  all  those 
whom  the  establishment  of  Montfort's  com- 
panions had  deprived  of  their  patrimony.* 
Thus  he  made  the  holy  war  a  means  of  expia- 
tion, and  universal  reconcilement. 

THE    TWO    LAST    CRUSADES. 

It  was  not  a  mere  war,  an  expedition,  which 
St.  Louis  projected,  but  the  foundation  of  a 
great  colony  in  Egypt.  The  idea  of  that  day 
was,  and  not  unsupported  by  probability,  that 
to  conquer  and  keep  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land,  it  was  essential  to  have  Egypt  to  rest 
upon,  (pour  point  d'appui.)  Thus  he  carried 
with  him  a  large  quantity  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  tools  of  every  kind.f  In  order  to 
maintain  a  regular  communication,  he  desider- 
ated a  port  of  his  own  on  the  Mediterranean — 
and,  as  the  Provencal  harbors  belonged  to  his 
brother,  Charles  of  Anjou,  he  formed  that  of 
Aigues-Mortes. 

He  first  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  took  in 
an  immense  stock  of  provisions,^  and  where  he 
made  a  long  stay,  either  waiting  for  his  brother 
Alphonse,  who  headed  his  reserve,  or,  perhaps, 
to  train  himself  to  an  eastern  clime  in  this  new 
world.  Here  he  was  amused  by  watching  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  who  came 
to  observe  the  great  king  of  the  Franks. 
First,  came  those  of  the  Christians,  from  Con- 
stantinople, Armenia,  and  Syria  ;  those  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and,  among  others,  the  envoys 
of  that  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  of  whom 
there  ran  so  many  stories.^  Even  the  Mon- 
gols sent  their  representatives  ;||  and  St.  Louis, 
who  supposed  them  favorable  to  Christianity 
from  their  hate  to  the  other  Mahometans,  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  them  against  the  two 
popes  of  Islamism — the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and 
of  Cairo. 

When  the  Asiatics  had  recovered  from  their 
first  fears,  they  grew  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
the  great  invasion  of  the  Franks  ;  who  were 


*  Hist,  du  Languedoc,  1.  xxv.  p.  457. 

t  "  Spades,  pitchforks,  drags,  ploughshares,  ploughs,"  &c 
Math.  Paris. 

t  Joinville,  (ed.  1701,  fol.,)  p.  29 "And  when  they 

raw  the  stacks  they  took  them  for  mountains,  for  rain  had 
fallen  so  long  that  the  com  had  sprouted,  so  that  it  looked 
like  grass." 

§  He  sent  to  ask  the  king  for  exemption  from  the  tribute 
which  he  paid  to  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars : — "  Behind 
the  admiral  was  a  bachelor,  (bachelor,)  well  equipped,  who 
held  in  his  hand  three  daggers,  the  one  of  which  went  into 
the  handle  of  the  other;  and,  had  the  admiral  been  refused, 
he  would  have  presented  tljem  severally  to  the  king  in  token 
of  defiance.  Behind  him  who  held  the  three  knives  was 
another  who  held  a  bougueran.  (a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,) 
twisted  round  his  anr,  which  he  would  have  presented  to 
the  king,  to  signify  that  it  was  his  winding-sheet,  had  he 
refused  the  request  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain."  Join- 
ville, p.  95.—"  When  the  Old  Man  rode  forth,  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  crier  who  bore  a  Danish  axe  with  a  long  handle, 
all  covered  with  silver,  and  stuck  full  of  daizL'ers  who  pro- 
claimed, '  Turn  from  before  him  who  bears  the  death  <•• 
kings  in  his  hands.' "  Id.  p.  97. 

||  M.  de  Remusat  (Memoire  sur  les  Tartares)  does  nni 
agree  with  de  Guignes  in  thinking  the  ambassadors  ini 
postors 
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becoming  enervated  by  the  abundance  and  se- 
ductions of  a  tempting  clime.  Prostitutes 
pitched  their  tents  around  the  very  tent  of  the 
king  himself  and  of  his  wife,  the  chaste  queen 
Margaret,  who  had  followed  him.* 

At  length,  he  determined  on  setting  out  for 
Egypt,  and  had  the  choice  of  Damietta  or  of 
Alexandria  as  a  landing-place.  Borne  by  a 
gale  towards  the  first,f  he  attacked  in  all  haste 
and  leaped  into  the  water,  sword  in  hand. 
The  light  troops  of  the  Saracens,  who  were 
drawn  up  on  the  shore,  tried  one  or  two 
charges,  but  finding  the  Franks  immoveable, 
they  fted  at  full  gallop.  The  strong  town  of 
Damietta,  which  might  have  held  out,  surren- 
dered in  the  first  alarm.  Master  of  such  a 
place,  the  next  step  was  an  immediate  attack 
on  Alexandria  or  Cairo.  But  the  same  faith 
which  inspired  the  crusade,  led  to  the  neglect 
of  the  human  means  which  would  have  secured 
its  success.  Besides,  the  king,  a  feudal  king. 
no  doubt  was  unable  to  force  his  followers  from 
the  plunder  of  a  rich  city.  It  was  a  repetition 
of  Cyprus  :  they  only  allowed  themselves  to 
be  drawn  off  when  wearied  of  their  own  ex- 
cesses. There  was  another  excuse  ;  Alphonse 
?md  the  reserve  had  not  arrived.  The  count 
of  Brittany,  Mauclerc,  already  experienced  in 
Eastern  warfare,  advised  Alexandria's  being 
first  secured  ;  the  king  insisted  on  making  for 
Cairo.  This  led  to  the  army's  plunging  into 
that  country,  intersected  with  canals,  and  fol- 
lowing that  route  which  had  been  so  fatal  to 
John  de  Brienne.  The  march  was  singularly 
slow.  Instead  of  throwing  bridges  over  the 
canals,  they  made  a  causeway  across  each  ; 
and  they  thus  took  a  month  to  march  the  ten 
leagues  between  Damietta  and  Mansourah,J  to 
gain  which  latter  town  they  undertook  a  dike 
which  was  to  stem  the  current  of  the  Nile,  and 
afford  them  a  passage.  During  this  labor,  they 
suffered  fearfully  from  the  Greek  fire  directed 
against  them  by  the  Saracens,  and  which,  cased 
in  their  armor  as  they  were,  burned  them  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  relief. $  Fi^y  days  were 


*  "  The  common  people  took  up  with  prostitutes,  whence 
it  happened  that  the  king  dismissed  numbers  of  his  attend- 
ants when  he  returned  from  our  imprisonment;  and,  having 
inquired  the  reason,  he  told  me  that  he  knew  for  certain 
that  they  had  pitched  their  hnts  a  small  stone's  throw  from 
liis  tent,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  mishaps  the 
army  had  ever  been  in."  Joinville,  p.  37. — "The  barons 
who  ought  to  have  kept  their  substance  for  good  use  in  fit 
time  and  place,  gave  great  feasts  and  costly  meats,  (outra- 
geuses  viandos,)  &.c." 

t  It  is  probable  that  St.  Lonis  would  have  effected  his 
descent  on  the  same  spot  as  that  chosen  by  Bonnparte,  (half 
a  league  from  Alexandria,)  had  not  the  storm  he  encoun- 
tered on  leaving  Limisso,  and  contrary  winds,  perhaps, 
borne  him  to  the  coast  of  Damietta.  According  to  the  Arab 
writen,  the  sultan  of  Cairo,  informed  of  the  dispositions 
made  by  St.  Louis,  had  sent  troops  to  Alexandria  as  well  as 
Damietta,  to  oppose  his  landing.  Michaud,  t.  iv.  p.  236. 

J  Joinville,  p.  40.  Bonaparte  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
Pi.  Louis  had  maiuruvrcd  as  the  French  did  in  3798.  he 
might,  leaving  Damietta  on  the  8th  of  June,  have  reached 
Mansourah  on  the  12th,  and  Cairo  on  the  20th.  See  the 
Memoires  de  Montholon. 

$  "  Whenever  our  sainted  king  heard  that  they  were 
throwing  the  Greek  tire  at  u<,  he  rose  in  hi«  bed.  and 
•tre tching  out  his  hands  towards  our  Lord,  exclaimed  with 
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consumed  in  this,  when  they  learned  that  they 
might  have  spared  themselves  all  the  labor  and 
trouble  ;  a  Bedouin  showed  them  a  ford,  (Feb 
8th.) 

The  vanguard,  led  by  Robert  of  Artois,  ef- 
fected the  passage  with  some  difficulty.  The 
Templars,  who  happened  to  be  with  him, 
recommended  his  waiting  until  his  brother 
should  come  up ;  but  the  fiery  youth  scorned 
their  advice  as  that  of  cowards,  and  spurred 
into  the  town  like  a  madman  through  the  open 
gates.  He  allowed  his  horse  to  be  led  by  a 
brave  knight  who  was  deaf,  and  who  cried  out, 
with  a  stunning  voice,  "  Upon  them,  upon 
them,  down  with  the  enemy  !"*  The  Tem- 
plars dared  not  remain  behind  :  all  entered,  all 
perished.  The  Mamelukes,  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  barricadoed  the  streets,  and 
crushed  the  assailants  from  the  windows. 

The  king,  as  yet  ignorant  of  what  had  be- 
fallen, crossed  over,  and  encountered  the  Sara- 
cens. He  fought  valiantly.  "  There,  where 
I  was  on  foot  with  my  knights,"  says  Joinville, 
"  the  king  came,  wounded,  with  all  his  battle, 
and  with  great  sound  and  noise  of  trumpets 
and  nakirs,  and  halted  on  a  raised  way  ;  but 
never  was  so  goodly  a  man  at  arms  seen,  for 
he  topped  all  his  people  from  the  shoulders  up- 
ward, and  had  a  golden  helm  on  his  head,  and 
a  German  sword  in  his  hand."  In  the  evening, 
he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  death  of  the 
count  d' Artois  :  he  exclaimed,  "  that  God  had 
wished  for  what  he  had  given  him,  and  then 
big  tears  fell  from  his  eyes."f  Some  one 
came  to  inquire  about  his  brother  :  "  All  that 
I  know,"  he  said,  "  is,  that  he  is  in  para- 
dise."! 

The  Mamelukes  returning  from  all  sides  to 
the  charge,  the  French  defended  their  intrench- 
ments  until  night-fall.  The  count  of  Anjou, 
who  had  pushed  on  the  nearest  to  Cairo,  was 
on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  his  knights,  when  he 
was  attacked  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  two 
troops  of  Saracens,  the  one  on  foot,  the  other 
on  horseback  ;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
Greek  fire,  and  was  considered  to  be  utterly 
discomfited.  The  king  saved  him,  by  breaking 
through  the  Mussulmans ;  while  his  horse's 
mane  was  all  covered  with  the  Greek  fire. 
The  count  of  Poitiers  was  for  a  moment  a 
prisoner  ;  but  was  luckily  rescued  by  the  butch- 
ers, suttlers,  and  women  of  the  army.  The 
sire  de  Briancon  could  only  keep  his  ground 
under  cover  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  ma- 
chines, which  played  across  the  river.  Gui  de 
Mauvoisin,  covered  with  the  Greek  fire,  hardly 
escaped  from  the  flames.  The  battalions  of 
the  count  of  Flanders,  of  the  barons  from  be- 
yond the  sea,  commanded  by  Gui  d'Ibelin  and 

tears,  •  O !  gracious  God,  (Biau  Sire  Dies,)  preserve  my  peo- 
ple to  me.' "  Joinville,  p.  45. 

*  Id.  p.  58.— Id.  p.  47.  "The  good  count  of  Soissoni 
laughed  at  me,  saying. '  Seneschal,  let  this  rabble  hoot,  a» 
by  God's  coif  (this  was  his  usual  oath)  we  shall  live  to  speak 
of  this  day  in  ladies'  chambers.' " 

t  Id.  p.  64.  t  W-  P-  65. 
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Gaulhier  de  Chatillon,  had  almost  throughout 
the  day  the  advantage  over  the  enemy.  The 
Tatter,  at  last,  sounded  the  retreat ;  and  Louis 
returned  thanks  to  God,  in  the  midst  of  the 
whole  army,  for  the  aid  which  He  had  vouch- 
safed him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  miracle  to  have 
been  enabled  to  defend  with  infantry,  and  they 
almost  all  wounded,  a  camp  attacked  by  a  for- 
midable cavalry.* 

Louis  must  soon  have  seen  that  success  was 
impossible,  and  have  desired  to  retire  on  Dami- 
etta ;  but  he  could  not  resolve  on  the  step. 
Indisputably,  the  large  number  of  wounded  in 
the  camp  rendered  retreat  difficult ;  but  every 
day  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  sick.  En- 
camped on  the  slime  of  Egypt,  and  chiefly  fed 
on  the  eelpouts  of  the  Nile,  which  devoured  so 
many  corpses,  strange  and  hideous  maladies 
broke  out  in  the  army.  Their  gums  swelled 
and  grew  rotten,  and  they  could  only  swallow 
by  having  the  proud  flesh  cut  away  ;  and  the 
camp  sounded  with  dolorous  cries,  as  of  women 
in  labor.  The  deaths  increased  daily.  One 
day  during  the  epidemic,  Joinville,  sick  and 
hearing  mass  in  his  bed,  was  obliged  to  rise 
and  to  support  his  almoner  who  was  on  the 
point  of  fainting  :  "  so  supported,  he  concluded 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  said  entire 
mass,  and  never  sang  more." 

The  dead  inspired  horror  ;  each  fearing  to 
touch  and  to  bury  them.  In  vain  did  the  king, 
full  of  respect  for  these  martyrs,  set  the  exam- 
ple, and  assist  in  burying  them  with  his  own 
hands.  The  epidemic  was  daily  increased  by 
the  number  of  bodies  left  without  burial ;  and 
retreat  was  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  sur- 
vivors— the  sad  and  doubtful  retreat  of  a  di- 
minished, weakened,  and  discouraged  army. 
The  king,  who  had  at  last  fallen  sick  like  the 
rest,  might  have  secured  his  own  safety  ;  but 
he  would  not  consent  to  abandon  his  people. f 
Dying  as  he  was,  he  determined  to  retreat  by 
land,  while  the  sick  were  embarked  on  the 
Nile.  To  so  extreme  a  state  of  weakness  was 
he  reduced,  that  his  attendants  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  bear  him  into  a  small  house  and  lay 
him  on  the  knees  of  a  female,  a  native  of  Paris, 
who  happened  to  be  there. 

However,  the  march  was  soon  stopped  by 
the  Saracens,  who  hung  upon  the  Christians 
by  land,  and  lay  in  wait  for  them  on  the  river. 
A  fearful  massacre  took  place,  notwithstanding 
their  repeated  cries  of  surrender,  the  Saracens 
fearing  to  make  too  many  prisoners.  At 

i 

*  Sismondi,  t.  vil.  p.  428. 

t  Joinville.— An  Arab  historian  also  says,  "The  French 
king  might  have  made  his  escape  from  the  Egyptians  either 


grazed  a  rock,  and  lost  three  toises'  length  of  her  keel.  He 
was  counselled  to  quit  the  ship.  To  this  the  king  replied, 
'Lords,  I  see  that  if  I  leave  this  ship  she  will  be  considered 
lost,  and  there  are  eight  hundred  souls,  and  more,  on  board ; 
as  each  loves  his  life  as  well  as  I  do  mine,  none  would  re- 
main, but  would  perish  in  Cyprus:  wherefore,  under  God,  I 
will  not  peril  the  lives  of  such  a  number,  but  prefer  remain- 
ng  to  gave  my  people  '  Joinville,  p.  3. 


'  length  they  drove  the  crusaders  into  an  en- 
closed place,  and  summoned  them  to  deny 
Christ  :  many  consented  :  among  others,  all 
Joinville's  seamen. 

The  king  and  the  prisoners  of  note  had  been 
reserved  for  future  consideration.  Jerusalem 
was  demanded  by  the  sultan  as  the  price  of 
their  liberty  :  they  objected  that  it  belonged  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  offered  to  sur- 
render Damietta,  and  pay  a  ransom  of  four 
hundred  thousand  golden  bezants.  The  sultan 
had  consented  to  the  terms,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes, to  whom  he  owed  his  victory,  revolted 
and  slew  him  before  the  galleys  in  which  the 
French  were  kept  prisoners.  Their  situation 
was  exceedingly  critical ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
murderers  forced  their  way  to  the  king.  "  The 
ruffian  who  had  tern  out  the  sultan's  heart 
stalked  up  to  him  wv.h  his  bloody  hands,  and 
said,  '  What  will  you  give  me  for  having  slain 
your  enemy,  who  would  have  killed  you  ?' 
And  the  king  answered  him  not  a  word.  There 
came  as  many  as  thirty  with  bared  swords  and 
their  Danish  axes  in  their  hands  into  our  gal- 
ley." Joinville  goes  on  to  say,  "  and  I  in- 
quired of  my  lord,  Baudouin  d'Ibelin,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  tongue,  what  they 
said.  He  replied,  that  they  said  that  they  had 
come  to  cut  our  heads  off.  Numbers  began  to 
confess  themselves  to  a  brother  of  the  Trinity 
who  was  with  count  William  of  Flanders  ;  but, 
for  my  part,  not  one  of  my  sins  would  come 
into  my  head.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  that 
the  more  I  should  defend  myself,  or  do  any 
thing  to  provoke  them,  the  worse  it  would  be 
for  me.  Then  I  crossed  myself,  and  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  one  of  them  who  had  a  carpenter's 
Danish  axe  in  his  hand,  and  said,  '  So  died  St. 
Agnes.'  Messire  Gui  d'Ibelin,  constable  of 
Cyprus,  knelt  by  my  side,  and  I  said  to  him, 
'  I  give  you  absolution  with  such  power  as  God 
has  given  me.'  But  when  I  got  up  thence,  1 
did  not  recollect  a  word  of  what  he  had  said  or 
related  to  me."* 

Three  days  after  Margaret  had  heard  of  her 
husband's  captivity  she  was  confined  of  a  son, 
named  John,  whom  she  surnamed  Tristan.  For 
security  sake,  she  had  an  old  Knight,  eighty 
years  of  age,  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 
Shortly  before  her  labor  came  on,  she  knelt  at 
his  feet  and  begged  a  boon,  which  the  knight 
swore  to  grant.  Then  she  said,  "  I  require 
you,  by  the  faith  which  you  have  just  now 
plighted,  if  the  Saracens  take  this  city,  to  strike 
off  my  head  before  they  lay  hands  on  me." 
The  knight  replied,  "  Be  sure  that  I  will  do  it 
willingly,  for  I  had  myself  resolved  on  slaying 

*  Id.  p.  75. — The  king  was  told  that  the  admirals  had 
deliberated  on  making  him  sultan  of  Babylon  .  .  .  .  "  And 
he  told  me,  that  he  would  not  have  refused.  And  know  that 
the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  said  the  king  was  the  stanchest  Christian  in  the 
world ;  and  it  was  mentioned  in  proof,  that  when  they  took 
their  leave  of  him,  he  took  up  his  cross  and  signed  his  whole 
body;  and  they  said  that  whoever  made  him  soldan,  lit 
would  slay  them  all,  or  force  them  to  turn  Christian! ' 
Id.  p.  78. 
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Death  of  queen  Blanche. 
Revolt  of  the  Pastoureaux. 


RETURN  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


Exchange  of  provinces  netween       QfkQ 
the  French  and  English  kings.         <SUo 


you  rather  than  that  you  should  fall  into  their 
power."* 

The  misfortunes  and  humiliation  of  St.  Louis 
were  complete.  The  Arabs  celebrated  his  de- 
feat in  songs,f  and  more  than  one  Christian 
people  lighted  bonfires  in  their  joy  at  it.J  He 
nevertheless  remained  a  year  in  the  Holy  Land 
to  aid  in  its  defence,  in  case  the  Mamelukes 
should  push  their  victory  beyond  Egypt.  He 
raised  the  walls  of  the  towns,  fortified  Cesarea, 
Jaffa,  Sidon,  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  did  not 
quit  this  unfortunate  country  until  the  barons  of 
the  Holy  Land  had  themselves  assured  him 
that  his  presence  was  no  longer  essential. 
Besides,  he  had  just  heard  news,  which  made 
it  his  duty  to  hasten  his  return  to  France — his 
mother  was  dead  ;$  an  immeasurable  misfor- 
tune to  such  a  son,  who,  for  so  many  years,  had 
thought  only  as  she  wished,  and  who  had  left 
her,  contrary  to  her  wishes,  on  this  disastrous 
expedition,  which  was  to  end  in  his  leaving  in 
infidel  ground  one  of  his  brothers,  so  many 
loyal  followers,  and  the  bones  of  so  many  mar- 
tyrs. The  sight  of  France  itself  could  not 
console  him.  "  Had  I  alone  to  endure  the  dis- 
grace and  the  misfortune,"  he  exclaimed  to  a 
•nshop,  "  and  had  not  my  sins  turned  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Church  Universal,  I  should  be 
resigned.  But,  alas  !  all  Christendom  has 
fallen  through  me  into  disgrace  and  confu- 
sion." 

The  state  in  which  he  found  Europe  was  not 
calculated  to  give  him  comfort.  The  reverse 
which  he  deplored  was  even  the  least  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Church  :  the  extraordinary 
restlessness  observable  in  every  mind  was  one 
of  a  far  different  nature.  Mysticism,  diffused 
throughout  the  people  by  the  spirit  of  the  cru- 
sades, had  already  borne  its  most  frightful  fruit, 
hatred  of  the  law|| — the  wild  enthusiasm  of 
political  and  religious  liberty.  This  democratic 
character  of  mysticism,  which  was  to  reappear 
entire  in  the  Jacqueries  of  the  following  centu- 
ries, particularly  in  the  revolt  of  the  Suabian 
peasants  in  the  year  1525,  and  of  the  Anabap- 
tists in  1538,  had  already  manifested  itself  in 
the  insurrection  of  the  Pastoureaux^  which  had 

*  Id.  p.  84. 

t  According  to  M.  Rifaut,  the  song  composed  on  this  oc- 
casion is  sung  to  this  day.  Reinaud,  Kxtraits  d'Historiens 
Arabes,  Biblioth.  des  Croisades,  t.  iv.  p.  4"5. 

J  Villani  states  that  Florence,  in  which  the  Ghibelines 
were  the  predominant  party,  celebrated  the  reverses  of  the 
crusaders  by  public  rejoicings.  Michaud,  t.  iv.  p.  373. 

$  Joinville,  p.  126.  "  AtSayette  (Sayd)  came  news  to  the 
king  that  his  mother  was  dead.  So  great  was  his  grief,  that 
for  two  days  one  could  not  speak  to  him.  After  this,  he 
lent  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  chamber  for  me.  When  I 
entered,  he  was  alone,  and  opening  his  arms  when  he  saw 
me,  he  said,  '  Ah,  Seneschal ! — 1  have  lost  my  mother!' — 
When  St.  Louis  was  treating  with  the  sultan  for  his  ransom, 
he  told  him  that  if  he  would  name  a  reasonable  sum,  he 
would  send  to  his  mother  to  pay  it.  And  they  said  to  him, 
How  is  it  you  do  not  wish  us  to  say  that  you  will  do  these 
things  V  and  the  king  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  if 
ihe  queen  would  choose  to  do  it,  for  that  she  was  his  lady." 
Id.  p.  73. 

||  Perish  the  law,  flourish  grace !    Luther. 

1T  Math.  Paris,  p.  550,  so;:. — On  the  first  insurrection  of 
the  people  of  Sens,  the  rebels  elected  for  themselves  a  cler- 
gy,  bishops,  and  a  pope  with  his  cardinals.  Conlinuatear 


burst  out  during  the  absence  of  St.  Louis, 
They  consisted  of  the  most  mise:nole  rustics, 
and,  mostly,  of  shepherds,  who,  hearing  of  the 
captivity  of  their  king,  flew  to  arms,  banded  to- 
gether, formed  a  large  army,  and  announced 
their  intention  of  going  to  deliver  him.*  This 
may  have  been  a  mere  pretext,  or  it  may  have 
been  that  the  opinion  which  these  poor  people 
had  already  formed  of  Louis,  had  inspired  them 
with  a  vast,  vague  hope  of  comfort  and  deliver- 
ance. What  is  certain  is,  that  these  shepherds 
showed  themselves  everywhere  hostile  to  the 
priests,  and  massacred  them,  administering  the 
sacraments  to  themselves.  They  acknowledged 
for  their  leader  an  unknown  man,  whom  they 
called  grand  master  of  Hungary. f  They  tra- 
versed Paris,  Orleans,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  France  with  impunity.  However,  these  bands 
were  ultimately  dispersed  and  destroyed. | 

Long  after  his  return,  St.  Louis  seemed  to 
reject  every  foreign  thought  and  ambition.  He 
confined  himself,  with  uneasy  scrupulosity,  to 
his  duty  as  a  Christian,  considering  all  the  du- 
ties of  royalty  comprised  in  the  practices  of 
devotion,  and  imputing  to  himself,  as  a  sin, 
every  disorder  of  the  common  weal.  Sacrifices 
cost  him  nothing  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
sensitive  and  restless  conscience.  Despite  his 
brothers,  his  children,  barons,  and  subjects,  he 
restored  to  the  king  of  England  Perigord,  the 
Limousin,  Agenois,  and  his  possessions  in 
Quercy  and  Saintonge,  on  condition  of  Henry's 
renouncing  his  rights  over  Normandy ,Touraine, . 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  (A.  D.  1259.)  The 
ceded  provinces  never  forgave  him,  and,  when 
he  was  canonized,  refused  to  celebrate  his  fete. 

France  would  have  lost  all  external  action 
through  this  exclusive  attention  to  things  of 
the  conscience,  had  she  been  altogether  in  the 
king's  hand.  The  king  shrank  and  withdrew 
within  himself  :  France  overflowed  abroad. 

On  the  one  hand,  England,  governed  by 
Poitevins,  by  Southern  French,  freed  herself 
from  them  by  the  aid  of  a  Northern  French- 
man, Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester, 
second  son  of  the  famous  leader  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Provencals,  led  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  St.  Louis,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the 

de  Nangis,  1315. — The  Pastoureaux  had  also  a  sort  of  eccle- 
siastical tribunal.  Ibid.  1320. — The  Flemings  had  subjected 
themselves  to  a  hierarchy,  to  which  they  owed  their  abili- 
ty to  maintain  so  long  their  obstinate  resistance.  Grande 
Chron.  de  Flandres,  14th  century. — The  most  famous  of  the 
routiers  had  taken  the  title  of  arch-priest.  Froissart,  vol.  i. 
ch.  177. — The  Jacques  themselves  had  formed  a  monarchy. 
Ibid.  ch.  184. — The  Maillotins  had  in  like  manner  classed 
themselves  into  tens,  fifties,  and  hundreds.  Ibid.  ch.  182-184 
Juven.  des  Ursins,  ami.  1382,  and  Anon,  de  St.  Denys,  Hist, 
c.  vi.  Monteil,  t.  i.  p.  286. 

*  Math.  Paris,  p.  550.  "  So  many  flocked  to  them,  that 
they  amounted  to  above  a  hundred  thousand,  and  devised 
military  standards,  and  a  lamb,  bearing  a  standard,  was 
figured  on  their  banners." 

t  "  He  pretended  to  hold  in .  his  hand  a  letter  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary's,  summoning  the  shepherds  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  to  gain  credit  for  the  fable  kept  his  hand  always  closed." 
Ibid. 

t  Ibid.  Dispersi  sunt.  "They  were  cut  off,"  saya  tfc« 
chronicler,  "  like  mad  dogs.' 
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The  pope's  abuse  of  power 
in  England. 


STATE  OF  ENGLAND. 


St.  T.otiis  arbitrates  between 
Henry  and  the  barons. 


i» 
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Two  Sicilies,  and  completed  in  Italy  the  ruin 
of  the  house  of  Swabia. 

The  king  of  England,  Henry  III.,  had  borne 
the  punishment  of  John's  faults.  His  father 
had  bequeathed  him  humiliation  and  ruin,  and 
he  had  only  been  able  to  recover  himself  by 
throwing  himself  unreservedly  into  the  hands 
of  the  Church ;  else  the  French  would  have 
taken  England  from  him  as  they  had  Normandy. 
The  pope  used  and  abused  his  advantage  ;  be- 
stowing all  English  benefices,  even  those  which 
the  Norman  barons  had  founded  for  Churchmen 
of  their  own  family,  on  Italians.  This  tyranny 
of  the  Church  was  not  patiently  endued  by  the 
barons,  and  they  blamed  the  king  for  it,  accus- 
ing him  of  weakness.  Hedged  in  between 
these  two  parties,  and  receiving  their  every 
blow,  whom  could  the  king  trust  to  ?  to  none 
other  than  to  our  French  of  the  South,  espe- 
cially to  the  Poitevins,  his  mother's  country- 
men. 

These  Southerns,  brought  up  in  the  maxims 
of  the  Roman  law,  were  favorable  to  monarch- 
ical power,  and  naturally  hostile  to  the  barons. 
It  was  at  this  time  St.  Louis  was  collecting  the 
traditions  of  the  imperial  law,  and  introducing 
with  a  strong  hand  the  spirit  of  Justinian  into 
the  feudal  law.  In  Germany,  Frederick  II. 
was  endeavoring  to  bring  the  same  doctrines 
into  operation.  These  attempts  had  a  very 
different  fate.  They  contributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  monarchy  in  France,  and  ruined  it 
in  England  and  in  Germany. 

It  would  have  required  permanent  armies, 
mercenary  troops,  and  a  well-stocked  treasury 
to  force  the  spirit  of  the  South  on  England. 
Money,  Henry  III.  knew  not  where  to  lay  his 
hands  on,  and  the  little  he  contrived  to  get  was 
soon  pounced  upon  by  the  intriguers  around 
him.  Besides,  there  is  an  important  element 
which  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  account — the 
disproportion  which  then  necessarily  existed 
between  wants  and  resources,  receipts  and 
expenditure.  Already  the  wants  were  great ; 
administrative  order  was  in  process  of  settle- 
ment, and  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
standing  armies.  The  resources  were  trifling 
or  none  ;  manufacturing  industry,  which  feeds 
the  prodigious  consumption  of  modern  treasu- 
ries, was  in  its  infancy.  Tt  was  still  the  age 
of  privilege  :  barons,  clergj,  -ivery  one,  had  to 
allege  some  right  or  other  exempting  them 
from  payment :  and  particularly  since  the  pass- 
ing of  Magna  Charta  had  suppressed  a  number 
of  lucrative  abuses,  the  English  government 
seemed  to  be  a  system  devised  for  starving  the 
monarch.* 

Magna  Charta  having  established  the  princi- 
ple of  insurrection  and  constituted  anarchy,  a 
second  crisis  had  become  necessary  to  found  a 
regular  order  of  things,  to  introduce  between 
king,  pope,  and  nobles,  a  new  element — the 
people,  who  gradually  brought  them  tc  agree. 

•  So  Hallam  thinks 


A  revolution  needs  a  man  ;  and  the  one  who 
met  the  present  emergency  was  Simon  de 
Montfort,  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Languedoc. 
who  seemed  destined  to  carry  on  against  the 
Poitevin  ministers  of  Henry  III.  his  family'? 
hereditary  war  on  the  Southerns.  St.  Louis 
wife,  Margaret  of  Provence,  hated  these  Mont 
forts,*  who  had  wrought  so  much  ill  to  he: 
country  ;  so  Simon  perceived  that  he  would 
gain  nothing  by  remaining  in  the  French  court, 
and  repaired  to  England.  The  Montforts,  earl.' 
of  Leicester,  belonged  to  both  countries.  Kinj 
Henry  heaped  his  favors  on  Simon,  gave  hin 
his  sister  in  marriage,  and  sent  him  to  repress 
the  disturbances  in  Guyenne,  where  Simon 
acted  with  such  severity  as  to  necessitate  his 
recall.  On  this,  he  turned  against  the  king, 
who  had  never  been  more  powerful  in  appear- 
ance, or  weaker  in  reality.  He  had  imagined 
that  he  could  buy,  bit  by  bit,  the  spoils  of  the 
house  of  Swabia.  His  brother,  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  had  just  acquired,  for  ready  money, 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  the  pope  had  granted 
his  son  that  of  king  of  Naples.  Nevertheless. 
England  was  torn  with  troubles.  No  better 
remedy  had  been  devised  for  opposing  pontifical 
tyranny  than  the  assassination  of  the  pope's 
couriers  and  agents,  and  an  association  had 
been  formed  for  this  objcct.f  In  1258,  a  par- 
liament met  at  Oxford — the  first  time  the  title 
was  taken  by  assemblies  of  the  kind.J  Here 
the  king  renewed  his  oath  to  observe  Magna 
Charta,  and  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
council  of  four-and-twenty  barons.  After  six 
years'  war,  both  parties  applied  to  St.  Louis  to 
arbitrate  between  them.  The  pious  king,  in- 
spired alike  by  the  Bible  and  by  the  Roman 
law,  decided,  that  it  ivas  necessary  to  be  obe- 
dient to  the  powers,  and  annulled  the  statutes 
of  Oxford,  which  had  previously  been  quashed 
by  the  pope  ;  and  king  Henry  was  to  resume 
all  his  power,  save  and  excepting  the  charters 
and  laudable  customs  of  the  people  of  England 
antecedent  to  those  statutes,  (A.  D.  1264.) 

The  confederates  received  this  as  a  signal 
for  war  ;  and  Simon  de  Montfort  had  recourse 
to  an  extreme  measure  :  he  interested  the 
towns  in  the  war,  by  introducing  their  repre- 
sentatives into  parliament.  A  strange  destiny 

*  Nnngis,  ad  ann.  ]'2nO. 

t  "  An  association  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  com- 
monalty of  England  ;  and  was  clandestinely  encouraged  by 
the  principals  of  the  barons  and  clergy-.  At  its  head  wns 
Sir  Robert  Thwinge,  a  knight  of  Yorkshire,  who  by  a  papal 
provision  had  been  deprived  of  his  nomination  to  a  living 
in  the  gift  of  his  family.  His  commands  were  implicitly 
obeyed  by  his  associates,  who,  though  they  were  never  more 
than  eighty  individuals,  contrived  by  the  secrecy  and  celeri- 
ty of  their  motions,  to  impress  the  public  with  an  idea  that 
they  amounted  to  a  much  greater  number.  They  murdered 
the  pope's  couriers,  wrote  menacing  letters  to  the  foreign 

ecclesiastics,  &c For  eight  months  these  excesses 

continued  without  any  interruption  from  the  legal  author! 

ties,  &c Thwinge  proceeded  to  Rome  to  plead  his 

cause  before  the  pontiff.  He  was  successful,  and  returned 
with  a  hull,  by  which  Gregory  authorized  him  to  nominate 
to  the  living  which  he  claimed,"  &c.  Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p 
HI,  142. 

t  Guizot,  Essais  stir  1'Histoire  de  France,  p.  4.58.  €&!]•& 
in  our  annals,  the  "mad  Parliament.") — TRANSLATOR. 
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was  this  family's !  In  the  twelfth  century  one 
of  Montfort's  ancestors  had  counselled  Louis- 
le-Gros,  after  the  battle  of  Brenneville,  to  arm 
the  militia  of  the  communes.  His  father,  the 
exterminator  of  the  Albigeois,  had  destroyed 
the  municipalities  of  the  south  of  France. 
While  he  himself  summoned  the  commons  of 
England  to  take  a  share  in  political  rights,  en- 
deavoring, however,  to  associate  religion  with 
his  projects,  and  to  convert  the  war  into  a  cru- 
sade.* 

However  conscientious  and  impartial  might 
have  been  St.  Louis's  decision,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  rash  :  the  future  was  to  judge 
this  judgment.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Louis 
Had  quitted  the  reserve  which  he  had  imposed 
on  himself.  No  doubt,  at  this  period,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
other  that  of  the  legists,  had  preoccupied  his 
mind  with  the  notion  of  the  absolute  right  of 
royalty.  The  great  and  sudden  extension  of 
French  power  during  the  discords  and  declen- 
sion of  England  and  the  empire,  was  a  tempta- 
tion, inclining  Louis  to  forsake  by  degrees  the 
part  of  pacific  mediator,  which  he  had  been 
formerly  contented  to  play  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor.  The  illustrious  and  unfortu- 
nate house  of  Swabia  was  beaten  to  the  ground, 
and  the  pope  sold  its  ruins  to  the  highest  bidder, 
offering  them  to  all,  to  the  king  of  England,  to 
the  king  of  France.  Louis  at  first  refused  for 
himself,  but  accepted  for  his  brother,  Charles. 
It  was  having  a  kingdom  the  more  in  his  fami- 
ly ;  but  a  kingdom's  weight  on  his  conscience 
as  well.  The  Church,  it  is  true,  answered  for 
all ;  proclaiming  the  son  of  the  great  Frederick 
II.,  Conrad,  and  the  bastard  Manfred,  impious 
wretches,  enemies  of  the  pope,  and  rather  Ma- 
hometan than  Christian  princes. f  Yet,  was 
this  reason  sufficient  for  depriving  them  of  their 
inheritance  1  And  were  Manfred  guilty,  what 
had  Conrad's  son  done,  the  poor  little  Corra- 
dino,  the  last  offshoot  of  so  many  emperors  ] 
He  was  barely  three  years  old. 

This  brother  of  St.  Louis,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
of  whom  his  admirer,  Villani,  has  left  so  terri- 
ble a  picture,  this  dark  man,  who  slept  little,^ 
was  to  the  saint  a  demon  tempter.  He  had 
married  Beatrice,  the  youngest  of  the  four 


*  The  evening  before  the  battle  of  Lewes,  he  ordered  each 
soldier  to  mount  a  white  cross  on  his  breast  and  shoulder, 
and  to  pass  the  night  in  acts  of  devotion. 

t  Like  their  father,  they  trusted  even  the  administration 
of  justice  to  the  Saracens. 

f  "This  C'har'cs  was  wise  and  prudent  in  council,  valiant 
in  11  rin-,  severe,  and  much  feared  by  all  kings  in  the  world, 
magnanimous,  and  of  high  thoughts,  which  rendered  him 
c(|Uil  to  the  greatest  enterprises;  inflexible  in  adversity, 
firm  and  faithful  to  all  his  promises,  speaking  little,  doing 
mui-li,  ^carcely  ever  laughing,  strict  as  a  priest,  a  zealous 
Catholic,  and  severe  fldministrator  of  justice,  fierce  of  look, 
lie  was  tall  anil  sinewy,  of  olive  complexion,  and  big-nosed, 
lie  appeared  more  born  to  become  the  kingly  dignity  than 
any  other  lord.  He  hardly  slept  at  all.  He  was  lavishly 
bountiful  to  his  knights ;  but  greedy  to  acquire,  wherever  it 
might  Le,  lands,  seigniories,  and  money  to  supply  his  enter- 
prises. Never  did  he  tike  pleasure  in  mummers,  iroiiln- 
ionrs,  or  courtiers."  Giov.  VilLini,  1.  vii.  c.  1,  ap.  Si-  m  uili. 
»*Dublioues  Jtaliennes,  t.  iii.  p.  329. 


daughters  of  the  count  of  Provence.  The 
three  oldest  were  queens,*  and  used  to  makt» 
Beatrice  sit  on  a  stool  at  their  feet.  She  in 
flamed  still  more  the  violent  and  grasping  dis- 
position of  her  husband,  for  she  required  a 
throne  as  well  as  her  sisters,  and  no  matter  at 
what  cost.  Provence,  as  the  heiress  of  l'io- 
vence.  could  not  fail  of  desiring  some  corsola- 
tion  for  the  odious  marriage  which  subjected 
her  to  the  French  :  if  the  vessels  of  subjected 
Marseilles  bore  the  flag  of  France,  it  behooved 
that  that  flag  should  at  least  triumph  over  the 
seas,  and  humble  the  Italian. 

I  cannot  relate  the  ruin  of  this  great  and 
helpless  house  of  Swabia,  without  retracing 
her  destinies,  which  are  no  other  than  the 
struggle  betwixt  the  priesthood  and  the  empire. 
Let  me  be  forgiven  the  digression.  This 
family  perished  :  it  is  the  last  time  we  shall 
have  to  speak  of  it. 

Throughout  a  course  of  multitudinous  deeds 
of  violence  and  tyranny,  the  house  of  Franco- 
nia  and  Swabia,  from  Henry  IV.  to  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  from  the  latter  to  Frederick  II., 
and  down  to  Corradino's  day,  in  whom  it  was 
to  be  extinct,  presented  a  character  which  does 
not  suffer  one  to  remain  indifferent  to  its  fate 
— heroism  in  its  private  affections.  It  was  the 
common  trait  of  the  whole  Ghibeline  party  : 
devotion  of  man  to  man.  Never,  in  their 
greatest  reverses,  did  they  want  friends  ready 
and  with  cheerfulness  to  fight  and  die  for  them. 
They  deserved  it  by  their  magnanimity.  It  is 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  son  of  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  his  family,  that  Henry  IV. 
intrusts  the  banner  of  the  empire  :  how  God- 
frey answered  to  this  fine  confidence,  is  well 
known.  The  young  Corradino  had  his  Pylades 
in  the  young  Frederick  of  Austria ;  heroic, 
children,  whom  the  conqueror  did  not  separate 
in  death.  Their  country  itself,  so  often  dis- 
turbed by  the  Ghibelines,  was  dear  to  them 
even  while  sacrificing  it.  Dante  has  placed  in 
hell  the  leader  of  the  Ghibelines  of  Florence  ; 
but  from  the  language  he  puts  in  his  mouth, 
there  is  no  noble  mind  but  would  desire  a  place 
by  the  side  of  such  a  man  on  his  bed  of  fire  : 
"  Alas  !"  exclaims  the  heroic  shade,  "  I  was 
not  alone  at  the  battle  in  which  we  conquered 
Florence,  but  at  the  council  in  which  the  con- 
querors proposed  to  destroy  it,  I  alone  spoke, 
and  saved  it."f 

The  Guelphn  seem  to  have  been  animated 
by  quite  an  opposite  spirit — true  Italians,  friends 
to  the  Church  as  long  as  she  was  the  Church 
of  liberty,  gloomy  levellers,  devoted  to  severe 
reasoning,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  mankind  to 
an  idea.  To  judge  of  this  party,  it  must  be 
watched,  either  through  the  eternal  tempest 


*  Wives  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  of  Ux 
emperor,  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
t  Dante,  Inferno,  c.  x. 

"  Ufa  fu'  io  sol  cola,  dove  soflerto 
Fu  per  ciascun  di  torre  via  Fiorenxa, 
Colui  chi  la  difesi  a  viso  aperto." 
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which  was  the  life  of  Genoa,  or  through  the 
successive  purification  by  whiclj  Florence  sank, 
as  from  circle  to  circle  of  a  hell  like  Dante's, 
from  Ghibelines  to  Guelphs,  from  white  to 
black  Guelphs,  ami  from  the  last  to  the  reign 
of  terror  of  the  Guclphic  Association,  until  it 
reached  the  bottom  of  that  democratic  abyss, 
in  which  a  wool-comber  was  for  a  moment 
Gonfalonier  of  the  republic.  Sunk  here,  she 
sought  as  a  remedy  the  very  evil  which  had 
inspired  her  horror  of  the  Ghibelines,  tyranny  ; 
a  strong  tyranny  at  first,  then,  as  passion  sub- 
sided, a  mild  one. 

This  hard  spirit  of  the  Guelphs,  which  did 
not  spare  Dante  even,  and  which  made  its  way 
both  by  alliance  with  the  Church  and  with 
France,  thought  to  attain  its  end  by  the  pro- 
scription of  the  nobles.  Out  of  the  towns  they 
razed  their  castles  to  the  ground  ;  in  the  towns 
they  took  possession  of  their  strong  residences  ; 
and  those  noble  men,  those  heroes,  those  Uberti 
of  Florence  and  Dorias  of  Genoa,  were  re- 
duced so  low,  that  in  the  last  city,  nobility  was 
conferred  as  a  degradation,  and  to  reward  a 
noble,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  plebeian. 
Then  were  the  merchants  satisfied,  and  be- 
lieved themselves  strong.  In  their  turn  they 
lorded  it  over  the  country,  as  the  citizens  of 
the  ancient  cities  had  done.  Yet,  what  did 
they  substitute  for  the  nobility,  for  the  military 
principle  which  they  had  destroyed  1 — hired 
soldiers,  who  deceived  them,  held  them  to  ran- 
som, and  became  their  masters,  until  both  these 
and  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invaders 
from  without. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  history  of  the  Guelph- 
ic,  of  the  true  Italian  party.  As  to  the  Ghibe- 
line,  or  German  party,  it  perished,  or  changed 
its  form  as  soon  as  it  was  no  longer  German 
and  feudal.  It  underwent  a  hideous  metamor- 
phosis, became  pure  tyranny,  and  through  the 
acts  of  Eccelino  and  Galeas  Visconti,  renewed 
all  that  antiquity  has  related  or  invented  of  the 
Phalarises  and  Agathocleses. 

The  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  apparently  raised  the  house  of  Swabia 
to  so  high  a  pitch,  was  precisely  its  destruc- 
tion. It  undertook  to  form  a  fantastical  mix- 
ture of  hostile  elements  ;  to  blend  and  unite 
Germans,  Italians,  and  Saracens.  The  last  it 
led  up  to  the  gates  of  the  Church,  reducing 
the  papacy  to  a  state  of  siege  by  its  Mahom- 
etan colonies  of  Luceria  and  Nocera.*  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  duel  to  the  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  Germany  was  not  a  whit  more 
tractable  to  a  prince,  a  thorough  Sicilian,  who 
wislfed  to  force  the  Roman  law  upon  her,  that 
is  to  say,  to  level  the  old  empire ;  the  very 
law  of  succession  alone,  by  dividing  property 
equally  between  brothers,  would  have  cut  up 
it-  reduced  all  the  great  families.  The  Swa- 
bian  dynasty  was  hated  in  Germany  as  Italian, 


A.  »    1223,  1247.     Nocera   was   surnamed  .Voccra   de' 
i,  (Pagan  Nocera.)     Sismondi  Rej_  Ital.  t.  ii.  p.  440. 


in  Italy  as  German  or  as  Arab — all  shiank 
from  it.  Frederick  II.  saw  his  father-in-law, 
Jean  de  Brienne,  take  advantage  of  his  absence 
in  the  Holy  Land,  to  deprive  him  of  Naples 
His  own  son  Henry,  whom  he  had  named  his 
heir,  renewed  against  him  Henry  the  Fifth's 
revolt  against  his  father  ;  while  his  other  son, 
the  beautiful  Enzio,  was  buried  for  life  in  the 
prisons  of  Bologna.*  Finally,  his  chancellor, 
his  dearest  friend,  Pierre  de  Vignes,  attempted 
to  poison  him.f  After  this  last  blow,  it  only 
remained  for  him  to  veil  his  face,  like  Caesar 
on  the  Ides  of  March.  Frederick  renounced 
ambition,  and  sought  to  resign  all,  that  he 
might  withdraw  to  the  Holy  Land  :J  he  wished, 
at  least,  to  die  in  peace.  The  pope  would  not 
suffer  him. 

On  this,  the  old  lion  rushed  into  cruelty  : 
daily,  at  the  siege  of  Parma,  he  had  four  of  his 
prisoners'  heads  chopped  off.fy  He  protected 
the  horrible  Eccelino,  and  gave  him  the  vicari- 
ate  of  the  empire.  Throughout  Italy  men  were 
seen  begging  their  bread,  and  mutilated  wome... 
who  related  the  vengeful  atrocities  of  the  im- 
perial vicar.  || 

Frederick  died  toiling  on  at  the  oar,^f  and 
the  pope  shouted  with  joy  at  the  news.  His 

*  On  the  death  of  Corradino  he  tried  to  effect  his  escape, 
enclosed  in  a  cask,  but  was  betniyed  by  a  lock  of  his  hair — 
"  Ha !  there  is  only  kins  Enzio  who  has  such  beautiful  fair 
hair !"....  A  letter  of  Frederick's  to  the  Bolognese  has 
been  preserved,  reminding  them  of  the  inconstancy  of  for- 
tune, and  requiring  his  son  at  their  hands  under  threats  of 
his  extremest  vengeance.  Petri  de  Vineis,  1.  ii.  c.  34. 

t  Math.  Paris,  ap.  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.  t.  iii.  p.  77. 

j  Ibid.  p.  80. 

§  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.  t.  iii.  p.  85. 

||  See  Rolandinus,  De  Factis  in  Marchia  Tarvisina ; 
Monachus  Patavinus,  ap.  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.  t.  iii.  p.  1U9, 
sqq.  208. 

If  "Frederick,"  says  Villani,  (1.  vi.  c.  1,)  "was  a  man  of 
great  worth  and  rare  talents.  His  wisdom  was  derived  :is 
much  from  study  as  from  natural  prudence.  Versed  in  all 
things,  he  spoke  Latin,  our  vulgar  tonsue,  (Italian.)  Gcrnvin. 
French,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  Abounding  in  virtues,  he  was 
generous,  and  to  his  natural  gifts  he  joined  courtesy ;  a 
valiant  and  wise  warrior,  he  was  also  much  feared.  But  he 
was  dissolute  in  search  of  pleasure;  kept  numerous  concu- 
bines, after  the  fashion  of  the  Saracens;  like  them,  was 
served  by  Mamelukes ;  he  gave  himself  tip  to  all  sensual 
pleasures,  and  led  an  Epicurean  life,  disbelieving  in  an  here- 
after  And  this  was  his  chief  reason  for  turning  the 

enemy  of  Holy  Church."  .... 

"Frederick,"  says  Nicolas  de  Jamsilla,  (Hist.  Conrndi  et 
Manfredi,  t.  viii.  p.  495,)  "  was  a  man  of  great  heart ;  but 
wisdom,  which  was  not  less  great  in  him,  tempered  his 
magnanimity,  so  that  his  actions  never  preceded  from  the 
intoxication  of  passion,  but  were  ever  matured  by  reason. 
He  was  a  warm  patron  of  philosophy,  cultivating  the  study 
himself,  and  diffusing  it  throughout  his  dominions.  Pre- 
viously to  the  flourishing  times  of  his  reign,  there  were  few 
or  no  men  of  letters  in  Sicily,  but  the  emperor  opened 
schools  for  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  summoned 
professors  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  offering  them 
liberal  rewards.  He  was  not  content  with  granting  thorn  a 
salary,  but  maintained  poor  scholars  out  of  his  own  purse 
that  poverty  might  not  tear  men  of  any  class  from  the  pur 
sr.its  of  philosophy.  He  proved  his  o\vn  literary  talents  by 
composing  a  work  on  the  nature  and  care  of  birds,  (natural 
history  was  his  favorite  study,)  which  shows  the  emperor's 
proficiency  in  philosophy.  He  cherished  justice,  and  so 
respected  it  that  any  one  might  bring  his  action  against  the 
emperor,  without  the  monarch's  rank  securing  him  any 
favor  with  the  bench,  or  any  pleader  hesitating  to  under- 
take the  cause  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  against  him. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  justice,  he  at  times  tem- 
pered its  rigor  by  his  clemency."  Ap.  Sismondi.  Observe 
Villani  is  Guelph,  Jamsilla  Ghibeline. 
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son  Conrad  only  showed  himself  in  Italy  to  meet 
his  death.*  Thus  the  empire  escaped  out  of 
the  hands  of  this  family  ;  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's brother,  and  the  king  of  Castile,  each 
thought  himself  emperor.  Conrad's  son,  the 
little  Corradino,  was  not  of  an  age  to  dispute 
any  thing  with  anybody  ;  but  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  remained  in  the  grasp  of  the  bastard 
Manfred,  the  true  son  of  Frederick  II.,  bril- 
liant, witty,  and  debauched,  impious  as  his 
father,  a  man  apart,  whom  none  hated  or 
loved  by  halves.  He  gloried  in  being  a  bas- 
tard, like  numerous  heroes  and  gods  of  anti- 
quity, f  His  whole  hope  lay  in  the  Saracens, 
who  guarded  for  him  his  father's  strongholds 
and  treasures.  He  trusted  hardly  any  others, 
sent  for  nine  thousand  more  from  Sicily,  and 
in  his  last  battle,  it  was  at  their  head  that  he 
charged  the  enemy.J 

It  is  said  that  Charles  of  Anjou  owed  his 
victory  to  his  unknightly  orders,  to  strike  at 
the  horses.^  It  was  against  all  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  and  was  besides  unnecessary ;  the 
French  men-at-arms  having  too  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  an  army  principally  consisting  of 
light  troops.  On  seeing  his  men  in  flight, 
Manfred  desired  to  die.  As  he  was  fastening 
on  his  helm,  it  twice  slipt  and  fell.  "  Hoc  est 
signum  Dei,"  ('tis  the  hand  of  God,)  was  his 
exclamation,  and,  throwing  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  French,  he  met  his  death.  Charles 
of  Anjou  would  have  had  the  poor  excommu- 
nicated corpse  remain  unburied  ;  but  the  French 
themselves  brought  a  stone  each,  and  so  reared 
him  a  tomb.|| 

*  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1254,  he  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  Jamsilla,  t.  viii.  p.  507;  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital. 
t.  viii.  p.  143. 

t  The  following  is  his  portrait  by  his  contemporaries, 
Math.  Spinelli,  Ricordon,  Summonte,  Collonueio,  &c.  He 
was  very  courageous,  a  lover  of  art,  generous,  and  urbane. 
He  was  well-made  and  handsome,  but  dissolute.  He  dis- 
honored his  sister,  the  wife  of  the  count  of  Caserta,  and 
feared  neither  God  nor  the  saints.  He  contracted  alliance 
with  the  Saracens,  whom  he  made  use  of  to  tyrannize  over 
the  clergy,  and  addicted  himself  to  the  superstitious  astrol- 
ogy of  the  Arabs. — He  used  to  boast  of  his  illegitimacy, 
saying  that  great  men  usually  sprang  from  forbidden  unions. 
Michaud,  t.  v.  p.  43. 

t  In  his  flight  in  the  year  1254,  he  could  find  refuge  only 
at  Luceria;  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Saracens  with 
transports  of  joy.  Before  the  battle,  Manfred  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  effect  a  negotiation.  Charles  told  them,  "  Go,  tell 
the  sultan  of  Nocera  that  I  desire  battle  only,  and  that  this 
very  day  I  will  either  send  him  to  hell,  or  he  shall  send  me 
to  Paradise."  Sismondi,  R.'p.  Ital.  t.  iii.  p.  153,  347. 

$  Ibid.  p.  348.  See,  also,  Desoe.  Victor.  Obt.  per  Carol. 
»p.  Duchesne,  t.  v.  p.  345. 

||  The  pope's  legate  had  the  body  disinterred,  and  thrown 
»n  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Campagna 
tf  Rome. — Dante,  1'urgatorio,  c.  3. 

"Comely,  and  fair,  and  gentle  of  aspect 
He  scem'd  .... 

then  smiling  spoke ; 
'  1  .-i  in  Manfredi  .... 

When  by  two  mortal  blows 
My  frame  was  shatter'd,  I  betook  myself 
Weeping  to  him,  who  of  free  will  forgives 

Had  this  text  divine 

Been  of  Cosenza'g  shepherd  better  scanned, 
Who  then  by  Clement  on  my  hunt  was  set, 
Yet  at  the  bridge's  head  my  bones  had  Iain 
Near  Benevento,  by  the  heavy  mole 
Protected ;  but  the  rain  now  drenches  them 
And  the  wind  drives.'  " 


The  fierce  conqueror  of  Naples  was  nowise 
softened  by  this  easy  victory.  He  scattered 
over  the  country  a  swarm  of  ravenous  agents, 
who,  falling  upon  it  like  locusts,  devoured  fruits 
and  trees,  and  almost  the  soil  itself.*  Matters 
were  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  pope 
himself,  who  had  summoned  the  scourge,  re- 
pented, and  remonstrated  with  the  Angevin. 
All  Italy  resounded  with  complaints,  which 
echoed  beyond  the  Alps.  The  whole  Ghibe- 
line  party  of  Naples  and  of  Tuscany,  Pisa  es- 
pecially, implored  the  aid  of  the  young  Corra- 
dino. The  heroic  youth  had  long  been  detain- 
ed by  his  mother,  unwilling  to  see  him  plunge 
at  so  tender  an  age  into  that  funereal  Italy, 
where  all  his  family  had  found  a  tomb.  But, 
as  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  hold  him  back.  His 
young  friend,  Frederick  of  Austria,  despoiled 
like  him  of  his  inheritance,  joined  his  fortunes. f 
They  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous  chival- 
ry ;  but  scarcely  had  they  reached  Lombardy, 
when  the  duke  of  Bavaria  took  the  alarm,  and 
left  the  young  descendant  of  the  emperors  to 
pursue  his  perilous  attempt  with  from  three  to 
four  thousand  men-at-arms  only.  As  they 
passed  Rome,  the  pope,  on  being  apprized  of 
the  circumstance,  merely  said,  "  Let  the  vic- 
tims go  on."J 

Meanwhile,  the  small  troop  had  been  rein- 
forced. Besides  the  Ghibelines  of  Italy,  some 
Spanish  nobles,  refugees  at  Rome,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  youth,  as,  in  a  duel,  they 
would  have  drawn  their  swords  for  the  weaker 
party.  These  troops,  too,  were  animated  with 
the  best  spirit ;  and  when  they  encountered, 
behind  the  Tagliacozzo,  the  army  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  they  boldly  crossed  the  river  and  put 
to  flight  all  who  faced  them.  They  thought 
the  victory  theirs,  when  Charles,  who,  by  the 
advice  of  an  old  and  skilful  knight,  had  retired 
with  his  best  men-at-arms  behind  a  rising 
ground,  suddenly  fell  upon  the  tired  and  scat- 
tered victors.  The  Spaniards  alone  rallied  : 
they  were  annihilated. 

Corradino,  the  lawful  heir,  the  last  offshoot 
of  this  formidable  race,  was  taken ;  a  great 
temptation  to  the  fierce  conqueror.  Undoubt- 
edly he  persuaded  himself,  by  a  forced  inter- 
pretation of  the  Roman  law,  that  a  conquered 
enemy  might  be  considered  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son :  besides,  was  not  the  enemy  of  the  Church 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  1  The  pope  is  said 
to  have  confirmed  him  in  this  sentiment,  and  to 
have  written  to  him,  Vita  Corradini  mors  Ca 
roli,$  ("  Corradino's  life  is  Charles's  death.") 

*  Charles  had  joined  to  all  the  offices  which  existed  under 
its  old  administration,  the  corresponding  offices  which  lie 
was  familiar  with  in  France,  so  that  the  number  of  func- 
tionaries was  more  than  doubled.  Sismondi,  t.  iii.  p.  357, 
quoting  Malespina,  I.  iii.  c.  16. 

t  Sismondi,  Rep.  Iml.  t.  iii.  p.  371. 

t  Ptolonaji  Luc.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  xxii.  c.  3G.  Raynaldi, 
§  20,  p.  261.  Sismondi,  t.  iii.  p  380. 

$  Giannone,  1.  xix.  c.  4.  Sismondi  conceives  this  tradi- 
tion should  be  rejected.  Many  writers  assert  that  the  popt 
upbraided  Charles  bitterly  T-lI'i  Corradino's  death  £i» 
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IMPERIAL  HOUSE  OF  SWABIA. 


Alterntio.i  of  feeling  with 
regard  tu  crusades. 


CharU.8  named  judges  from  among  his  crea- 
tures to  try  his  prisoner.  But  the  proceeding 
was  so  strange  and  unheard  of,  that  even  of 
these  judges  some  defended  Corradino,  while 
the  rest  held  their  peace.  One  alone  found 
him  guilty,  and  took  upon  himself  to  read  the 
sentence  on  the  scaffold.  Not  with  impunity. 
Charles's  own  son-in-law,  Robert  of  Flanders, 
leaped  on  the  scaffold,  and  slew  him  with  one 
stroke  of  his  sword,  exclaiming,  "  'Tis  not  for 
a  wretch  like  thee,  to  condemn  to  death  so 
noble  and  gentle  a  lord !" 

Not  the  less  was  the  unhappy  youth  behead- 
ed, together  with  his  inseparable  friend,  Fred- 
erick of  Austria.  He  uttered  no  complaint — 
"  Oh,  my  mother,  what  sad  news  will  they 
bring  you  of  me  !"  He  then  threw  his  glove 
into  the  crowd,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
faithfully  picked  up  and  carried  to  his  sister, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Aragon. — 
All  know  the  Sicilian  vespers ! 

One  last  word  as  to  the  house  of  Swabia.  A 
daughter  remained,  who,  when  all  Europe  was 
at  Frederick's  feet,  had  been  married  to  the 
duke  of  Saxony.  When  the  family  fell,  and 
the  pope  hunted  the  generation  of  vipers* 
through  all  the  world,  the  Saxon  repented  of 
his  having  taken  to  wife  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter. He  brutally  struck  her :  he  did  more — 
lie  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  by  placing  by  her 
side,  in  her  own  castle,  and  at  her  very  table, 
•an  odious  concubine,  whom  he  wished  to  com- 
pel her  to  be  subservient  to.  The  unhappy 
woman,  concluding  that  he  sought  her  life,  re- 
solved to  make  her  escape.  A  faithful  servant 
of  her  house  kept  a  boat  on  the  Elbe,  under  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  rose  ;  and  she  had  to 
let  herself  down  by  a  rope  at  the  peril  of  her 
life.  It  was  not  the  danger  which  stayed  her 
step — but  she  was  leaving  an  infant  behind.  As 
she  was  on  the  point  of  descending,  she  would 
see  him  once  more  and  kiss  him,  asleep  in  the 
cradle.  What  laceration  of  the  heart !  .  .  .  . 
In  the  agonies  of  a  mother's  grief  she  did  not 
kiss,  but  bit  him.  The  child  lived,  and  is 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Frederick  the 
Bitten.  He  was  his  father's  most  implacable 
enemy. 

The  share  St.  Louis  had  in  this  barbarous 
conquest  of  Charles  of  Anjou's,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  It  is  to  him  the  pope  addressed 
himself  for  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Swabia, 
"  as  his  defender,  as  his  right  hand."f  Un- 
doubtedly, he  at  least  authorized  his  brother  s 
enterprise.  The  last  and  most  sincere  repre- 
sentative of  the  middle  age  was  blindly  to  es- 
pouse its  religious  violence.  The  Sicilian  war 
was,  in  fact,  a  crusade.  To  war  on  the  Ho- 
henstaufen,  the  allies  of  the  Arabs,  was  still  to 

momli,  Schmidt,  and  most  of  the  modern  historhns  who 
have  spoken  of  Conrnd,  have  nnde  too  little  u«o  of  Jo- 
annes Vitoduranus.  We  shall  return  to  the  sujjec  else- 
where. 

*  De  Vipereo  scmine  Frederic!  Secundi. 

t  Tanquani  ad  defen«ionts  SUK  dexterjm  Nangis.  ap. 
'Freuves  des  Libertes  de  1'Eglise  Gallicane.  t.  il  p  G. 


combat  the  infidels :  it  was  a  pious  work  t« 
wrest  from  the  house  of  Swabia  that  South- 
ern Italy  which  she  gave  up  tu  the  Sicilian 
Arabs,  to  close  Europe  against  Africa,  Christ- 
endom against  Mahometanism.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  principle  of  the  middle 
age,  already  attacked  on  every  side,  became 
more  bitter  and  violent  in  those  minds  that  re- 
mained faithful  to  it.  None  wish  to  die  ;  sys- 
tems as  little  as  individuals.  This  antique 
world,  which  felt  life  hourly  oozing  out  of  it, 
shrunk  within  itself,  and  waxed  sterner.  Be- 
ginning itself  to  doubt  itself,  it  was  only  the 
more  cruel  to  those  who  doubted.  The  gen- 
tlest souls  experienced,  without  comprehending 
why,  a  necessity  for  strengthening  their  own 
faith  by  intolerance. 

To  believe  and  to  strike,  to  shun  all  reason- 
ing or  "  discourse  of  reason,"  to  blot  out  light 
by  closing  the  eyes,  to  fight  in  the  dark — such 
was  the  infantile  impression  of  the  middle  age. 
'Tis  the  common  principle  of  reli^'rus  perse- 
cutions and  of  crusades.  The  feehv.g  grew 
singularly  weak  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Men's  horror  of  the  Saracens  had  greatly 
abated  :*  it  was  replaced  by  discouragement 
and  weariness.  Europe  entertained  a  confused 
feeling  that  it  had  but  a  slight  hold  on  wearied 
Asia.  A  struggle  of  two  centuries  had  taught 
mankind  a  just  estimate  of  these  frightful  wars. 
The  crusaders,  who,  on  the  faith  of  our  chival- 
rous poems,  had  gone  in  quest  of  empires  of 
Trebisond,  paradises  of  Jericho,  and  Jerusa- 
lems  of  emeralds  and  sapphires,  had  only  found 
rugged  valleys,  a  vulture  cavalry,  trenchant 
Damascus  steel,  an  arid  desert,  and  thirst  even 
under  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree.  The  cru- 
sades had  been  like  the  perfidious  Dead  Sea 
fruit — an  orange  to  the  view,  ashes  to  the  taste. 
Europe  looked  less  and  less  towards  the  East. 
Enough  had  been  done,  the  Holy  Land  was 
neglected,  and  when  it  was  lost,  God  bore  the 
blame.  "  Has  God  then  sworn,"  exclaims  a 
troubadour,  "  to  leave  no  Christian  alive,  and 
to  make  St.  Mary's  of  Jerusalem  a  mosque  ? 
And  as  his  Son,  who  ought  to  oppose  this,  finds 
it  good,  'twere  madness  in  us  to  oppose  it.  God 
sleeps,  while  Mahomet  triumphantly  displays 
his  power.  I  would  never  hear  more  of  cru- 
sading against  the  Saracens,  since  God  pro- 
tects them."f 

Meanwhile,  Syria  swam  in  blood.     After  the 

*  St.  Louis  showed  great  kindness  to  the  Saracens.  "  Ho 
enriched  many  Saracens  whom  he  had  had  baptized,  and  he 

won  them  by  marrying  them  with  Christian  women 

When  beyond  sea,  he  commanded,  and  issued  orders  to  his 
people,  not  to  slaydhe  wives  or  children  of  the  Saracens  ; 
on  the  contrary,  to  take  them  alive  and  bring  them  to  be 
baptized.  Likewise,  he  commanded  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  that  the  Saracens  should  not  be  slain,  but  taken,  and 
kept  in  prison.  And  at  times  vessels  of  silver  and  other 
things  of  the  sort  would  be  stolen  in  his  court,  and  then  the 
blessed  king  put  up  good-humored !y  with  it,  and  would  give 
the  thieves  money  and  send  them  beyond  sea :  and  this  he 
did  to  many.  He  was  ever  full  of  charity  and  piteous  tu 
others."  Le  Confesseur,  p.  302,  388. 

t  Le  Cheviilier  <lu  Trmple.  ap.  Raynouard,  Choix  dc» 
Poesies  i»  Troubadours,  t.  iv.  n.  131. 


».D.  ?   Snlemn  assumption  of  the  cms?  by   /~IT>TTC>  *  TVT^     *  r>  *  TATOT' 
1270.5     St.  Louis,  his  sons,  and  brothers.    CRUSADE   AGAIN  SI 


Po'iicy  of  Crmrles  nf  Anjou, 
und  of  the  crusaders. 


Mongols,  and  in  opposition  to  them,  arrived  the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt.  This  fierce  militia,  re- 
cruited from  slaves,  and  fed  on  murders,  took 
from  the  Christians,  one  after  the  other,*  their 
last  remaining  strongholds  in  Syria — Cesarea, 
Arzuf,  Saphet,  Jaffa,  Belfort,  and,  lastly,  the 
great  Antioch.  Men  innumerable  were  slaugh- 
tered for  not  denying  their  faith — many  were 
flayed  alive.  In  Antioch  alone,  seventeen  thou- 
sand souls  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sold  into  slavery. f 

This  terrible  news  filled  Europe  with  grief 
and  sadness,  but  impelled  it  to  no  outbreak.  St. 
Louis  alone  felt  the  wound  at  his  heart.  He 
said  nothing ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he 
was  about  to  take  the  cross.  Clement  IV., 
who  was  an  able  man,  and  more  legist  than 
priest,  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose,J  seeming  to  judge  of  it  from  our 
modern  point  of  view,  and  to  comprehend  that 
another  crusade  would  be  as  fruitless  as  the 
former  ones.  But  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  the  man  of  the  middle-age,  its  true  son,  its 
last  child,  to  desert  God's  service,  deny  his 
fathers,  the  heroes  of  the  crusades,  and  leave 
the  bones  of  the  martyrs  to  bleach  in  the  wind, 
without  an  effort  to  bury  them.  He  could  not 
rest  in  his  palace  of  Vincennes  while  the 
Mameluke  was  slaughtering  Christians,  or  kill- 
ing their  souls  by  forcing  them  to  renounce 
their  faith.  From  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  St. 
Louis  heard  the  groans  of  the  dying  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  shrieks  of  the  Christian  virgins. 
That  God  should  be  denied  in  Asia,  and  cursed 
in  Europe  for  the  triumphs  of  the  infidel, 
weighed  heavily  on  the  soul  of  the  pious  king. 
Besides,  it  was  with  regret  that  he  had  return- 
e;l  from  the  Holy  Land.  He  brought  away 
with  him  too  lively  a  remembrance  of  it — the 
desolation  of  Egypt,  the  wondrous  sadness  of 
the  desert,  the  lost  opportunity  of  martyrdom 
tortured  this  Christian  soul  with  regrets. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1267,  having  convened 
bis  barons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Louvre,  he 
entered  it  bearing  in  his  hands  the  holy  crown 
of  thorns.  Weak  and  sickly  as  he  was  through 
his  life  of  austerity  and  self-denial,  he  took  the 
cross  in  their  presence,  and  made  his  three 
sons  take  it :  none,  after  this,  durst  refuse. § 
His  brothers,  Alphonso  of  Poitiers,  and  Charles 
of  Anjou,  soon  followed  his  example,  as  did  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  count  of  Champagne — 


*  Marin.  Sanuto,  Secreta  fidcl.  crucis,  1.  iii.  P.  xii.  c.  4-9. 

t  Ibid.  c.  9.  Usque  xvii.  millia  personarum  interfecta 
stint,  et  ultra  centum  millia  captivata  sunt:  et  facta  est 
ci vitas  tarn  famosa,  quasi  solitudo  deserti. 

t  Ganfred.  de  Bell.  loc.  Vita  et  Convers.  S.  Lud.  c.  37, 
op.  Duchesne,  v.  461.— Clement.  Epist.  269. 

$  Helping  the  monks  to  build  the  monastery  of  Roiau- 
mont,  he  obliged  his  brothers  to  assist.  "The  blessed  king 
took  the  hand-barrow,  laden  with  stones,  and  bore  it  in 

front,  a  monk  bearing  it  behind And  when  his 

Brothers  wished  at  times  to  speak,  cry  out,  and  play,  the 
blessed  king  said  to  them,  'The  monks  observe  silence,  so 
otieht  we !'  And  when  the  brothers  of  the  blessed  king, 
ha>anz  heavy  load**,  wished  to  rest  midway,  instead  of  car- 
~ying  them  at  once  to  the  wall,  he  said  to  them,  '  The  monks 
to  not  rest  nor  should  you.'"  Le  Coufesseur,  p.  334. 


|  the  counts  of  Artois  and  Flanders — the  son  of 
I  the  count  of  Brittany — numerous  barons — and 
lastly,  the  kings  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Por- 
tugal, and  the  two  sons  of  the  king  of  England. 
St.  Louis  endeavored  to  win  all  his  neighbor* 
to  accompany  him,  arbitrating  between  their 
differences,  and  assisting  in  their  equipments  : 
to  the  son  of  the  king  of  England  alone,  he 
gave  seventy  thousand  livres  tournois.  And, 
to  attach  the  South  to  him,  he  for  the  first  time 
summonec  *he  representatives  of  the  burgesses 
to  sit  in  the  assemblies  of  the  seneschalships  of 
Carcassonne  and  Beaucaire  ;  and  so  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  States  of  Languedoc. 

So  little  popular  was  the  crusade,  that  the 
seneschal  of  Champagne,  Joinville,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  affection  for  "the  saintly 
monarch,  excused  himself  from  following  him. 
We  give  his  account  of  the  matter,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling  of  the  time  : — 

"  It  came  to  pass,  by  the  will  of  God,  that 
as  I  was  asleep  at  matin  time,  I  was  aware  in 
my  sleep  that  I  saw  the  king  kneeling  before 
an  altar,  and  was  aware  that  several  prelates  in 
their  robes  were  robing  him  with  a  scarlet  cha- 
suble of  Reims'  serge."  Joinville's  chaplain 
explained  to  him  that  the  dream  signified  that 
the  king  would  take  the  cross,  and  that  by  the 
Reims'  serge  was  intimated,  that  the  crusade 
"  would  have  no  result." — "  I  felt  that  all  who 
praised  his  determination  to  go,  committed  a 
deadly  sin." — "  Of  his  voyage  to  Thumes  (Tu- 
nis) I  wish  to  say  nothing,  for,  God  be  praised, 
I  was  not  there."*  • 

This  great  army,  slowly  got  together,  dis- 
couraged beforehand,  and  setting  out  with  re- 
gret, loitered  two  months  in  the  unhealthy  pre- 
cincts of  Aigues-Mortes.  No  one  yet  knew 
where  it  would  make  its  descent.  Egypt  was 
in  a  state  of  great  alarnr;  and  the  Pelusian 
mouth  of  the  Nile  was  closed  :  it  has  remained 
filled  up  ever  since. f  The  Greek  emperor, 
who  feared  the  ambition  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
sent  offers  of  a  union  of  the  two  churches. 

At  length  the  army  was  embarked  on  board 
of  Genoese  vessels.  The  Pisans, — Ghibelines, 
and  rivals  of  Genoa, — felt  alarmed  for  Sardi- 
nia, and  closed  their  ports.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  St.  Louis  obtained  leave  to  land 
his  sick,  already  very  numerous.  They  had 
been  at  sea  more  than  twenty  days.  Such  slow 
progress  rendered  reaching  Egypt  or  the  Holy 
Land  out  of  the  question,  and  the  king  was 
persuaded  to  steer  for  Tunis.  It  was  the  in- 
terest of  Charles  of  Anjou,  as  king  of  Sicily, 
that  lie  should  do  so.  He  made  his  brother 
believe  that  Egypt  drew  large  supplies  from 
Tunis  ;J  and  in  his  ignorance,  perhaps,  imagined 
that  it  was  easy  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
Besides,  he  thought  that  the  appearance  of  a 

*  Joinville.  p.  153,  154. 

f  Michaud,  t.  iv.  p.  439. 

j  Besides,  the  Tunisian  pirates  did  much  injury  to  th« 
Christian  shipping.  Marin.  Sanuto,  I.  iii.  P.  xii.  c.  10.— 
Guill.  Nangis,  Annal  du  Ilegne  de  St.  Louis,  (ed  1701 1  p  97 
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Christian  army  would  decide  the  sultan  of  Tu- 
nis to  conversion.  Tunis  entertained  friendly 
relations  with  Castile  and  France  ;  and  not 
long  before,  St.  Louis,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  a  converted  Je\v  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denys,  had  desired  the  presence  of  the  Tu- 
nisian ambassadors,  and  had  said  to  them  after 
the  ceremony,  "  Say  to  your  master,  that  so 
strong  is  my  longing  for  the  safety  of  his  soul, 
that  I  would  consent  to  enter  a  Saracen  prison 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  never  again 
to  see  the  light  of  day,  if  by  so  doing  I  could 
make  your  king  and  his  people  Christians,  even 
as  this  man."* 

A  peaceful  expedition  which  should  end  in 
intimidating  the  king  of  Tunis,  and  frightening 
him  into  Christianity,  was  not  the  mark  of  the 
Genoese,  in  whose  ships  St.  Louis  had  effected 
his  passage.  Most  of  the  crusaders  preferred 
violence.  Tunis  was  reported  to  be  a  rich 
city,  the  plunder  of  which  would  indemnify 
them  for  undertaking  so  dangerous  an  expedi- 
tion. So  that  without  any  regard  to  the  views 
of  the  king,  the  Genoese  commenced  hostili- 
ties by  seizing  the  vessels  which  lay  before 
Carthage.  The  army  disembarked  without  op- 
position :  the  Moors  only  showed  themselves 
to  provoke,  draw  after  them,  and  fatigue  the 
Christians.  After  languishing  some  days  on 
the  broiling  shore,  the  crusaders  advanced  on 
the  castle  of  Carthage.  All  that  remained  of 
Rome's  great  rival  was  a  fort  garrisoned  by 
two  hundred  soldiers,  which  the  Genoese  seized. 
The  Saracens,  taking  refuge  in  the  vaults,  were 
either  put  to  the  sword,  or  suffocated  by  fire  ; 
and  the  king  found  the  ruins  full  of  dead  bodies, 
which  he  had  removed  to  make  room  for  him- 
self and  attendants.!  He  had  to  wait  at  Car- 
thage for  his  brother  Charles  before  marching 
upon  Tunis,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
army  had  to  remain  under  an  African  sun,  half 
buried  in  the  sand  drifted  by  the  winds,  in  the 
midst  of  dead  bodies  and  of  the  stench  of  the 
dead.  Around  them  prowled  the  Moors,  ever 
carrying  off  stragglers.  There  were  neither 
trees  nor  grass  ;  and  the  only  water  they  had 
was  that  of  pestilential  pools,  or  of  cisterns 
lull  of  loathsome  insects.  In  eight  days  the 
plague  broke  out,  and  carried  off  the  counts  of 
Vendome,  of  la  Marche,  of  Viane — Gaultier  de 
Nemours,  marshal  of  France — and  the  lords 
of  Montmorency,  Piennes,  Brissac,  Saint  Bri- 
con,  and  Apremont.  The  legate  soon  followed 
them.  The  survivors,  not  having  strength  to 
bury  their  dead,  threw  them  into  the  canal, 
which  was  soon  choked  with  corpses.  The 
king  and  his  sons  fell  sick ;  his  youngest  son 
died  on  board  of  his  ship,  and  it  was  a  week 
before  St.  Louis's  confessor  ventured  to  break 
the  truth  to  him.  He  was  the  best-beloved  of 
nis  children,  and  his  death  removed  another  of 
the  ties,  bindii .--:  him  to  this  world,  of  his  dying 

*  Oanfred.  rte  Bell.  loc.  Vita  S.  I.uJ.  ap.  Duchesae,  v.  402. 
T  Joinville,  p.  156 


father  :  it  was  a  summons  from  God,  a  tempta- 
tion to  die.  Thus,  without  fear  or  regret,  hi 
went  through  the  last  duties  of  a  Christian's  life, 
repeating  the  appointed  litanies  and  psalms, 
dictating  a  beautiful  and  touching  Paper  of  In- 
structions to  his  son  and  successor,  and  even 
receiving  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  come  to  beseech  his  intervention  in  their 
favor  with  his  brother  Charles.  He  spoke 
kindly  to  them,  and  promised  his  best  offices, 
if  he  lived,  to  ensure  them  peace  :  the  next  day, 
he  was  himself  taken  to  God's  peace.* 

On  this  his  last  night,  he  ordered  his  attend- 
ants to  lift,  him  out  of  bed  and  lay  him  on 
ashes  :  and  he  died  so,  ever  keeping  his.  arms 
crossed.  "  And,  on  the  Monday  morn,  the 
blessed  king  raised  his  clasped  hands  to  heaven, 
and  said,  '  Gracious  Lord  God,  (Biau  sires 
Diex,)  have  mercy  on  this  people  sojourning 
here,  and  grant  them  a  safe  return,  that  they 
may  not  fall  into  their  enemy's  hands,  or  be 
forced  to  deny  thy  holy  name.'  .  .  . 

"  And  the  night  before  he  died,  as  he  wa.< 
reposing,  he  sighed  and  said  in  a  low  voice 
'  Oh,  Jerusalem  !  oh,  Jerusalem  !'  "f 

This  was  the  last  of  the  crusades.  The 
middle  age  had  yielded  its  ideal  —  flower  and 
fruit  :  its  time  was  come.  With  Philippe-le- 
Bel,  grandson  of  St.  Louis,  begin  modern 
times  ;  when  the  middle-age  is  buffeted  in  the 
person  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  crusade 
burnt  in  that  of  the  Templars. 

A  crusade  will  long  be  talked  of  —  the  word 
will  be  oft  repeated  ;  it  is  a  well-sounding,  ef- 
fective word  —  for  the  raising  of  tenths  and  im- 
posts. But  the  great  of  the  earth  and  the 
popes  well  know  what  to  think  of  it.J  Some 
time  afterwards  we  shall  see  the  Venetian 
Sanuto,  proposing  to  the  pope  a  commercial 
crusade  :  —  "  It  was  not  enough,"  he  said,  "  to 
invade  Egypt,  it  behooved  to  ruin  it.'^  His 
proposition  was  to  reopen  the  Persian  route  to 
the  Indies,  so  that  Alexandria  and  Damietta 
would  no  longer  be  the  emporiums  of  its  trade.  $ 
Here  is  announced  afar  off  the  modern  spirit  : 

*  Sismondi,  t.  viii.  p.  189. 

t  Petri  de  Condeto,  Epist.  ap.  Spicilegium,  (fol.,)  t.  iii. 
p.  667. 

t  "Petrarch  (Basle,  p.  421)  relates  that  it  was  once  deliber- 
ated at  Rome  who  should  be  leader  of  a  new  crusade,  and 
that  Don  Sancho,  son  of  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  was 
chosen.  He  came  to  Rome  and  was  admitted  to  the  con 
sistory,  where  the  election  was  to  take  place.  Bern;:  unac- 
quainted with  Latin,  he  took  one  of  his  courtiers  with  him 


, 
He  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  Kaypt, 


p.  e  mus   no  ae. 

reply,  'Get  up,  and  proclaim  the  holy  lather,  caliph  of  Bag- 
' "          - 


a.  -an,    .  v.  p.        . 

§  Marini  Panuti.  Serreta  fidelium  crncis,   (ed.  P.on2:>rs. 
Hnnan.  1611.)    The  first  book  is  devoted  to  an  explanation 


t  was    avoray  receve       y  a  rsan  prnces,  wo, 

however,  did  not  attend  to  it.  Sanuto  thru  applied  to  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  so  «|>ent  his  life  hi  nrearh 
ing  a  crusade. 


Patriarchal  administration  of  justice      r>n  A  T>  »  OT'T^TJ 
by  the  monarch.  lofiAKAly  1 JSK 
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sommerce,  and  not  religion,  is  about  to  be  the 
.ever  of  distant  expeditions. 

CHARACTER    OF    ST.    LOUIS. 

That  the  Christian  age  of  the  world  should 
have  been  last  symbolized  in  a  French  monarch, 
was  a  great  thing  for  the  monarchy  and  for  the 
dynasty.  It  is  what  emboldened  the  successors 
of  St.  Louis  to  oppose  so  bold  a  front  to  the 
clergy.  Royalty  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  religious  authority,  and  the  idea  of  sanc- 
tity was  attached  to  it.  They  had  found  the 
true  king  just  and  pious,  and  the  impartial 
judge  of  his  people.  How  far  the  conscien 
tious  determinations  of  this  pure  and  spotless 
soul  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  legists, 
the  modest  and  crafty  counsellors,  who  after- 
wards became  so  notorious,  none  of  his  own 
day  could  estimate.  We  shall  not  attempt  it 
here.  This  great  subject  will  be  treated  of  in 
its  connection  with  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent epochs  of  our  legislation. 

The  interests  of  the  crown  being  at  the  time 
identified  with  those  of  order,  the  pious  king 
found  himself  constantly  led  to  sacrifice  to  it 
feudal  rights  which  he  would  have  desired,  in 
his  conscientiousness  and  disinterestedness,  to 
respect.  Whatever  his  able  counsellors  sug- 
gested to  him  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
royal  power,  he  carried  into  act  for  the  good 
of  justice.  The  subtle  thoughts  of  legists 
were  received  and  promulgated  through  the 
simplicity  of  a  saint.  Their  decisions  passing 
through  so  pure  a  mouth,  acquired  the  authority 
of  a  judgment  of  God. 

"  Many  a  time  did  it  happen  that  in  summer, 
he  would  go  and  sit  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes 
after  mass,  and  would  rest  against  an  oak,  and 
make  us  sit  around  him ;  and  all  who  had 
business  came  to  speak  to  him  without  hinder- 
ance  from  usher  or  any  other.  And  then  he 
asked  them  with  his  own  mouth,  '  Is  there  any 
one  who  has  a  suit  P  And  they  who  had,  rose 
up  ;  and  then  he  said,  '  Silence  all,  and  speak 
one  after  the  other.'  And  then  he  would  call 
to  him  my  lord  Pierre  de  Fonteinnes  and  my 
lord  Geoffrey  de  Villette,  and  say  to  one  of 
them,  '  Hear  me  this  cause.'  And  when  he 
s:tw  any  thing  to  amend  in  the  speech  of  those 
who  pleaded  for  others,  he  himself  amended  it 
with  his  own  mouth.  I  have  seen  him  some- 
times in  summer  come  to  hear  his  people's  suits 
in  the  garden  of  Paris,  in  a  camlet  vest,  a  sur- 
coat  of  tiretaine'  without  sleeves,  a  kerchief  of 
nlack  sendal  round  his  neck,  his  hair  neatly 
arranged,  and  without  bonnet,  and  a  fillet  of 
white  paon  on  his  head,  when  he  would  have  a 
narpet  laid  down  for  us  to  sit  round  him.  And 
all  who  had  suits  to  him  stood  around  him,  and 
then  he  had  their  causes  heard,  just  as  I  have 
old  you  before  he  did  in  the  forest  of  Vin- 
cennes."* 

*  Joinvil!       .   13. 


In  the  year  1256  or  1257,  he  issued  a  decree 
against  the  lord  of  Vesnon,  condemning  him  to 
indemnify  a  merchant  who  had  been  robbec.  ::• 
open  day  in  a  road  lying  within  his  lordship. 
The  lords  of  the  manor  were  bound  to  have 
the  roads  watched  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun.* 

Enguerrand  de  Coucy  having  hung  three 
young  men  who  were  sporting  in  the  woods, 
the  king  had  him  arrested  and  condemned.  All 
the  great  vassals  protested  against  this  proceed- 
ing, and  supported  Enguerrand's  demand  of 
trial  by  battle.  The  king  said,  "  That  in  regard 
to  the  poor,  the  churches,  and  persons  on  whom 
one  ought  to  have  pity,  they  ought  not  thus  to 
be  met  with  wager  of  battle,  since  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  persons  to  undertake  to  encoun- 
ter the  barons  of  the  kingdom  in  the  lists  for 
such  sort  of  people.  .  .  ." 

"  When  the  barons,"  he  said  to  John  of 
Brittany,  "  who  held  altogether  of  you  without 
other  remedy,  laid  their  complaint  of  you  before 
us,  and  offered  to  prove  their  integrity  by  wager 
of  battle  against  you,  you  replied  that  you  could 
not  meet  them  in  the  lists,  but  by  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  and  said  besides,  that  battle  is  not 
the  way  of  justice."^  Jean  Thourot,  who  had 
warmly  undertaken  the  defence  of  Enguerrand 
de  Coucy,  cried  out  ironically,  "  Had  I  been 
the  king  I  would  have  hung  all  my  barons,  for 
the  first  step  taken,  the  second  costs  nothing." 
The  king  overheard  him,  and  called  him  back, 
"  How,  John,  do  you  say  that  I  ought  to  hang 
my  barons  ?  Certainly,  I  will  not  hang  them, 
but  I  will  punish  them  if  they  do  wrong." 

Certain  gentlemen,  who  had  for  cousin  a 
wicked  man  who  would  not  reform,  besought 
Simon  de  Nielle,  their  lord,  who  had  the  right 
of  pit  and  gallows  on  his  land,  permission  to 
put  him  to  death,  for  fear  he  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  and  be  hung  to  the  disgrace 
of  his  family.  Simon  refused,  referring  them 
to  the  king,  who  would  not  suffer  it,  "  for  he 
wished  justice  to  be  executed  on  malefactors 
throughout  his  kingdom  openly  and  before  the 
people,  and  that  none  should  be  punished  pri- 
vily."! 

A  complaint  having  been  laid  before  St. 
Louis  by  one  whom  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  wished  to  force  to  sell  him  an  estate 
which  he  had  in  his  countship,  the  king  sum- 
moned Charles  before  his  council :  "  and  the 
blessed  king  ordered  his  possession  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  man,  and  that  thenceforward  he 
should  have  no  trouble  on  its  account,  since  he 
desired  neither  to  sell  nor  exchange  it."§ 

Let   us   add    two   remarkable    facts   which 


*  Henanlt,  t.  i.— A  similar  judgment  was  given  againsl 
the  count  of  Artois,  in  1287.  Bouchel,  p.  2-13. 

t  Life  of  St.  Louis,  by  queen  Margaret's  confessor,  ;ed. 
17fil.)  p.  379,  380.— Amons.  other  penalties  with  which  St. 
l.ouis  visited  Enjrnerrand,  he  deprived  him  of  all  high  ju- 
risdiction (haute  justiac)  over  woods  and  preserve  pond* 
anil  of  the  right  of  imprisoning  or  condemning  to  death. 

I  Le  Confesseur,  t/.  383. 

$  Id.  p.  381.          I 
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league  ajrninst  the  enrroaclimer.U 
of  the  Church. 


equally  prove,  that  though  voluntarily  submit- 
ting to  the  advice  of  priests  or  of  legists,  this 
admirable  man  preserved  an  elevated  sense  of 
justice,  which,  in  doubtful  circumstances,  led 
him  to  sacrifice  the  letter  to  the  spirit. 

Regnault  de  Trie  brought  one  day  to  St. 
Louis  a  letter,  by  which  the  king  had  bestowed 
the  countship  of  Dammartin  on  the  heirs  of  the 
countess  of  Boulogne.  The  seal  was  broken, 
and  all  that  remained  of  it  were  the  limbs  of 
(he  king's  image.  All  his  counsellors  assured 
him  that  he  was  not  bound  to  keep  his  promise. 
He  replied,  "  Lords,  you  see  this  seal  which  I 
used  before  I  crossed  the  sea  :  it  is  clear  from 
this  seal  that  the  imprint  of  the  broken  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  entire  seal  :  wherefore  I 
durst  not  in  conscience  retain  the  said  count- 
ship."* 

One  Good  Friday,  as  St.  Louis  was  reading 
the  Psalter,  the  relatives  of  a  gentleman,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Chatelet,  came  to  beseech  his 
release,  reminding  the  king  that  the  day  was 
one  of  forgiveness. 

The  king  laid  his  finger  on  the  verse  at 
which  he  then  was — "  Happy  are  they  who 
observe  justice,  and  who  execute  it  at  all 
times."  He  then  sent  for  the  provost  of 
Paris,  and  continued  his  reading.  The  provost 
informed  him  that  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty 
of  enormous  crimes  :  on  which  St.  Louis  or- 
dered him  to  be  at  once  led  to  the  gibbet.f 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  St.  Louis 
owed  this  elevation  of  mind  which  placed 
equity  above  law,  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  On  thorny  questions,  he  was  wont 
to  consult  St.  Thomas. J  He  sent  Mendicant 
friars  to  inspect  the  provinces,  in  imitation  of 
the  missi  dominici  (the  royal  commissioners)  of 
Charlemagne.^  This  mystic  Church  strength- 
ened him  against  the  episcopal  and  pontifical 

*  .Toinville,  p.  15. 

t  ./Egidii  de  Musis  Chronic,  ap.  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
vi.  8. 

I  Guilt,  de  Thoco,  Vit.  S.  Thorn.  Aquin.  De  rege  Fran- 
ciiB  dicitur  quod  semper  in  rebus  arduis  dicti  Doctoris  re- 
qnirebat  consilium,  quod  frequenter  expertus  fuerat  esse 

certum "  When  he  desired,"  says  the  writer,  "  to 

be  guided  in  certain  arduous  and  necessary  matters  on  the 
following  morning,  he  would  send  to  the  aforesaid  doctor  to 
consider  during  the  night  the  dubious  point  of  the  case,  so 
is  to  give  him  the  fitting  answer  on  the  next  day." 

§  Math.  Paris,  ad  ann.  1247,  p.  493.— By  his  will.  (A.  D. 
1209,)  he  left  them  his  books  and  large  sums  of  money,  and 
appointed  a  council,  to  consist  of  the  bishop  of  Paris,  the 
chancellor,  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  guardian 
of  the  Franciscans,  to  appoint  to  vacant  benefices.  Bulanis, 
lii.  1269.— After  the  first  crusade,  he  always  had  two  con- 
fessors, one  a  Dominican,  the  other  a  Franciscan.  Gaufred. 
tie  Bell.  loc.  ap.  Duchesne,  v.  451. — Queen  Margaret's  con- 
lessor  relates  that  he  had  entertained  the  idea  of  turning 
Dominican,  and  that  his  wife  had  much  difficulty  in  dis- 
Mnding  him  from  it.— He  took  care  to  forward  to  the  pope 
Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour's  book.  The  pope  returned  him 
tlnnks,  and  prayed  him  to  continue  his  protection  to  the 
monks.  Bula-us.  iii.  313. — From  a  letter  add/essed  to  the 
)f>pe  by  professors  of  the  university,  in  which  they  refuse 
t»  admit  Mendicant  friars  among  their  number,  we  find  that 
Pi.  Louis  had  given  them  guard*'  "Since  by  allowance  of 
»ur  lord  the  king  they  have  an  armed  multitude  ever  at 
their  beck,  whence  they  have  »«M>ntly  begun  to  celebrate 
ihc  solemnities  of  their  offices  without  us,  with  many 
triced  men  .  .  .  ."  Id.  2'JO. 


Church,  giving  him  courage  to  resist  the  pop« 
in  favor  of  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  them 
selves. 

The  Gallican  bishops  being  one  day  assem- 
bled, the  bishop  of  Auxerre  addressed  St. 
Louis  in  their  name  as  follows  : — "  '  Sire,  the 
lords  here  present,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
have  commissioned  me  to  tell  you  that  Chris- 
tendom is  perishing  in  your  hands.'  The  king, 
upon  this,  crossed  himself,  and  said, '  Now,  tell 
me  how  this  is.'  '  Sire,'  said  he,  '  it  is  be- 
cause  excommunications  are  so  little  cared  foi 
at  this  time,  that  the  excommunicated  suffer 
themselves  to  die  before  they  seek  for  absolu- 
tion, and  will  not  render  satisfaction  to  the 
Church.  So,  we  require  you,  sire,  x'or  God 
and  your  duty's  sake,  to  give  order  to  your 
provosts  and  bailiffs  to  coianel  all  who  shall 
endure  excommunication  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
to  seek  absolution  by  the  seizure  of  theii 
goods.'  To  this  the  king  replied,  that  ht 
would  willingly  so  command  as  regarded  those 
who  were  proved  to  him  to  have  done  wrong. 
.  .  .  And  the  king  said  that  he  would  abide  by 
his  determination,  for  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  God  and  common  sense  to  compel  people  to 
seek  absolution,  when  the  priests  had  done 
them  wrong."* 

France,  so  long  the  servant  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  assumed  a  freer  spirit  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Though  allied  with  pope  and  Guelph 
against  the  emperors,  it  became  Ghibeline  in 
spirit.  Nevertheless,  there  was  this  great  dif- 
ference ;  it  carried  on  its  opposition  by  legal 
forms,  and,  therefore,  the  more  formidably. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  barons  had  lent  a  cheerful  support 
to  Philippe-Auguste  against  the  pope  and  the 
bishops  ;  and,  in  1225,  they  declared  that  they 
would  either  quit  their  lands  or  take  up  arms, 
if  the  king  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  In  fact,  tho 
Church,  ever  acquiring  and  never  letting  go, 
would  in  the  long  run  have  absorbed  all.  And. 
in  1246,  the  famous  Pierre  Mauclerc  entered 
into  a  league  to  this  end  with  the  counts  of 
Angouleme  and  St.  Pol,  and  numerous  barons 
The  terms  in  which  the  act  of  association  is 
drawn  up,  are  of  extraordinary  energy.  The 
hand  of  the  legists  is  visible  :  one  would  fancy 
one's  self  already  reading  the  language  of  Guil 
laame  de  Nogaret.f 


*  Joinville,  p.  14. 

f  "Seeing  that  the  superstition  of  the  priests  (forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  by  war  and  bloodshed,  under  Cn&rle 
magne  and  others,  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  con 
verted  from  the  error  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Catholic  faith) 
has  so  absorbed  the  jurisdiction  of  secular  prince-;,  UKH 
these  sons  of  serfs  judge  after  their  law  freemen  and  the 
sons  of  freemen,  albeit,  according  to  the  law  of  the  first 
conquerors,  it  is  we  who  should  rather  judge  them.  .  .  . 
We,  all  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  considering  that  it  was  not 
by  the  written  law,  nor  by  clerical  arrogance,  but  by  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  war  that  the  kingdom  was  conquered 

.  .  .  resolve  that  no  one,  priest  or  layman,  shall  in  future 
summon  any  before  the  ordinary  judge  or  delegate,  (spiritual 
judge  ?)  except  in  cases  of  hereby,  iinrnasie,  and  u-ury,  Mn 
der  pain  for  the  violator  of  notice  of  the  loss  of  all  hU 


St.  Louis  unconsciously  aids 
this  resistance. 


CHARACTER  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


flis  religious  ecstasies— embodied     Q 1  «I 
in  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  °  A  ° 


In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  St.  Louis 
'oinod  this  struggle  of  the  legists  and  barons 
against  the  priests,  which  was  to  turn  to  his 
own  advantage  ;*  and,  with  the  same  good  faith, 
ne  joined  that  of  the  jurists  against  the  barons. 
He  recognised  the  sovereign's  right  to  resume 
an  estate  given  to  the  Church ;  and,  a  year  be- 
fore his  death,  published  the  famous  pragmatic 
act,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church. 

Plunged  at  this  epoch  into  mysticism,  it  un- 
doubtedly cost  him  the  less  uneasiness  to  re- 
cord so  solemn  an  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  unsuccessful  result  of  the 
crusade,  the  abounding  scandals  of  his  age, 
the  doubts  which  rose  on  every  side,  plunged 
him  so  much  the  more  into  the  inner  life  of 
self-contemplation.  His  tender  and  pious  soul,f 
wounded  externally  in  all  its  affections,  retired 
ind  communed  within  itself.  Reading  and 
meditation  consumed  the  whole  of  his  life. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  the  fathers ;  particularly  of  St.  Au- 
gustin.  He  had  manuscripts  copied,^  and  formed 
a  library — the  slight  beginning  which  was  to 
produce  the  royal  library,  (Bibliotheque  royale.) 
At  meals,  he  had  pious  works  read  to  him  ;  and 


property  and  the  mutilation  of  one  of  his  limbs  ;  we  have 
dispatched  our  rescripts  to  this  eflbct,  in  order  that  our  ju- 
risdiction may  at  last  breathe  and  revive,  and  that  these 
men,  enriched  with  our  spoils,  may  be  reduced  to  the  state 
of  the  Primitive  Chun  h,  and  may  live  in  contemplation, 
while  we  shall  lead,  as  we  ought,  an  active  life,  and  that 
they  may  show  us  miracles  which  have  been  so  long  un- 
known to  our  age."  Tresor  des  ch.  Champagne,  vi.  no.  84 ; 
and  ap.  Preuves  des  Libertes  de  1'Eglise  Gallicane,  i.  29. 

A.  D.  1247.  League  of  Pierre  de  Dreux  Mauclerc,  with 
his  son,  duke  John,  the  count  of  Angouleme,  and  the  count 
of  St.  Pol,  and  many  other  lords,  against  the  clergy. — 

"  To  all  those  who  shall  see  these  presents,  we  all,  whose 
seal  is  affixed  to  this  writing,  give  to  know,  that  we  have 
solemnly  pledged  both  ourselves  and  our  heirs  ever  to  aid 
one  another,  and  all  of  our  or  of  other  lands  who  shall 
choose  to  join  us,  to  pursue,  seek,  and  defend  our  rights 
and  theirs  against  the  clergy.  And  we  have  chosen,  to  call 
«s  together  when  aggrieved,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
count  Perron  of  Brittany,  count  Angouleme,  and  the  count 
of  St.  Pol  ....  and  if  any  who  belong  to  this  league  be 
excommunicated  wrongfully  by  the  clergy,  and  the  fact  be 
known  to  these  four,  he  shall  not  desist  from  pursuing  his 
right  or  his  feud  for  this  excommunication,  or  for  whatever 
else  they  may  do,"  &c.  Preuves  des  Lib.  de  1'Egl.  Gallic, 
i.  95,  97,  98,  99. 

*  The  pope  having  betrayed  an  intention  in  1240  of  break- 
ing the  truce  concluded  between  him  and  Frederick  II.,  St. 
Liiuis.  to  prevent  him,  stopped  the  subsidies  which  he  had 
raised  on  the  clergy  of  France  through  his  legate.  Math. 
1'uris,  (ed.  1644,)  p.  366.— In  1247,  the  pope  having  sent  the 
]>rr;ic-hing  brothers  and  Minim  friars  into  France  to  borrow 
money  from  the  clergy,  promising  to  repay  it — "  The  king 
«>f  France,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  circumstance,  hold- 
ins;  in  suspicion  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  conclave,  for- 
Imde  any  of  his  prelates,  under  pain  of  the  loss  of  all  their 
j.'n^M-sMons,  lo  impoverish  his  kingdom  in  such  fashion." 
(bid.  p.  485. 

t  When  St.  Louis  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
lYnice,  "  he  told  me  to  let  it  be  a  secret  between  him  and 
me,  and  took  both  my  hands  in  his,  and  bade  me  convey  the 
legate  to  his  quarters.  And  when  the  latter  was  entered,  he 
i •••u.-in  to  weep  bitterly;  and  when  he  could  speak,  he  said 
to  HIP,  '  Great  is  my  joy,  and  I  return  thanks  to  God,  that  the 
kin;;  and  the  other  pilgrims  will  escape  from  the  great  dan- 
L'.-r  yr.u  are  in,  in  this  land;  and  wo  is  me  that  I  must  quit 
your  holy  companies  and  return  to  the  disioyal  people  who 
till  the  court  of  Rome.'  " 

{  "He  preferred  having  manuscripts  copric.  to  accepting 
them  from  the  monasteries,  as  tending  to  the  increase  of 
oooks."  Gaufred.  de  Bell.  loc.  ap.  Duchesne,  i  457. 


in  the  evening  as  well,  on  retiring  to  rest.* 
He  could  not  satiate  his  heart  with  orisons  and 
prayers.  Often  did  he  remain  so  long  on  his 
knees  that  on  rising,  says  the  historian,  he 
would  be  seized  with  vertigo,  and  would  say  in 
a  whisper  to  the  chamberlains,  "Where  am  I?" 
He  feared  being  overheard  by  his  knights. f 

But  prayer  could  not  suffice  the  wants  of  his 
heart.  "  The  blessed  king  was  marvellously 
desirous  of  the  grace  of  tears,  and  complained 
to  his  confessor  of  his  lack  of  tears,  and  told 
him  graciously,  humbly,  and  privily,  that  when 
he  heard  these  words  of  the  litany,  '  O  Lord 
God,  we  beseech  thee  to  vouchsafe  us  the  fount 
of  tears,'  the  saintly  king  would  say  devoutly, 
'  O  Lord  God,  I  dare  not  ask  for  the  fount  of 
tears  ;  rather,  few  and  small  drops  would  suf- 
fice to  water  the  dryness  of  my  heart.'  .... 
And  once  he  acknowledged  to  his  confessor 
privily,  that  once  he  had  tears  vouchsafed  him 
in  prayer,  and  that  when  he  felt  them  course  gen- 
tly down  his  cheek  into  his  moi^-h,  they  seemed 
to  him  grateful  and  sweet,  not  only  to  his  heart, 
but  to  his  taste."J 

These  pious  tears,  mystic  ecstasies,  and  mys- 
teries of  divine  love,  are  all  in  the  wondrous 
little  church  built  by  St.  Louis,  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle — a  church  breathing  mysticism,  en- 
tirely Arab  in  its  architecture,  and  which  was 
constructed  for  him  on  his  return  from  the 
crusade  by  Eudes  de  Montreuil,  whom  he  had 
taken  thither  with  him.  A  world  of  religion 
and  poetry,  a  whole  Christian  east  is  in  those 
windows — fragile  and  precious  paintings,  too 
much  neglected,  and  which  will  some  day  be 
carried  off  by  the  wind.  But  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  was  still  not  sufficiently  retired,  nor 
even  Vincennes,  enclosed  as  it  then  was  in 
deepest  woods.  He  required  the  Thebaid  of 
Fontainebleau,  with  its  deserts  of  flint  and 
granite,  its  hard  and  penitent  aspect,  and  echo- 
ing rocks,  alive  with  apparitions  and  legends. 
There  he  reared  a  hermitage,  whose  walls  have 
served  as  the  foundation  of  that  fantastic  laby- 
rinth, that  sombre  palace  of  voluptuousness,  of 
crime,  and  of  caprice,  where  the  Italian  fancy 
of  the  Valois  still  reigns  triumphant. 

St.  Louis  had  built  the  Sainte-Chapelle  in 
order  to  deposite  in  it  the  holy  crown  of  thorns 
brought  from  Constantinople.  On  high  and 


*  Vie  de  Saint  Louis,  par  le  confesseur  de  la  reine  Mar- 
guerite, p.  322.  "  He  made  Holy  Scripture  his  study,  for  he 
had  an  annotated  Bible,  and  original  writings  of  St.  Augus 
tin  and  other  saints,  and  other  books  on  Holy  Scripture, 
which  he  read,  and  caused  repeatedly  to  be  read  to  him, 
between  dinner  and  the  hour  of  sleep When  it  be- 
hooved him  to  sleep,  he  slept  little." 

t  Ibid.  "When  the  chaplains  departed  thence,  (the  Sainte- 
Chapelle,)  the  blessed  king  remained  alone  there,  or  by  his 
bed-side,  and  would  stay  in  prayer  for  a  long  time,  bowed  to 
the  ground,  with  his  elbows  on  a  stool,  so  long  as  to  wenr 
out  the  grooms  of  the  chamber  who  waited  without  ...  Ho 
remained  in  prayer  at  his  bed-side  so  often,  that  his  spirits 
were  weakened  and  his  sight;  for  he  knelt  bowed  to  the 
earth,  and  his  head  close  to  the  ground:  so  that  when  he 
rose  he  could  not  find  his  bed,  but  asked  one  of  his  cham- 
berlains in  attendance.  'Where  am  I?'  in  a  low  voice 
however,  in  respect  of  the  knights  who  lav  in  his  chamber 

;  Ilrid.  p.  :«4 
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Touching  advice  to 
his  eldest  son. 
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Fatnhsm  ol  race,  succeeded 
by  fatalism  of  ideas. 


solemn  days,  he  would  himself  produce  it  from 
the  shrine,  and  show  it  to  the  people.  Thus 
he  unconsciously  accustomed  them  to  see  the 
king  dispense  with  the  priest.  In  like  manner, 
David  took  the  shew-bread  from  off  the  table. 
There  is  still  pointed  out,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  little  church,  a  narrow  cell,  supposed  to 
have  been  St.  Louis's  oratory. 

Even  during  his  life,  his  contemporaries,  in 
their  simplicity,  had  suspected  that  he  was  al- 
ready a  saint,  and  more  holy  than  the  priests. 
"  While  he  lived,  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  is 
written  of  St.  Hilary,  '  Oh,  how  exceeding 
perfect  a  layman,  whose  life  priests  themselves 
desire  to  imitate  !'  For  many  priests  and  pre- 
lates would  desire  to  be  like  the  blessed  king 
in  his  virtues  and  in  his  manners  ;  for  he  was 
even  supposed  to  be  a  saint  while  he  lived."* 

When  St.  Louis  interred  the  dead,  "  there 
were  present,  in  their  robes,  the  archbishop  of 
Sur  and  the  bishop  of  Damietta,  and  their 
clergy,  who  repeated  the  burial  service,  but 
they  stopped  their  noses  for  the  stench  ;  though 
not  once  was  the  good  king  Louis  seen  to  stop 
his,  such  were  his  earnestness  and  devotion. "f 

Joinville  relates  that  a  large  company  of 
Armenians,  who  were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  came  and  asked  him  to  show  them 
the  saint  king. — "  I  went  to  the  king,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  tent,  leaning  against  the  pole  of  the 
tent,  and  sitting  on  the  sand  without  carpet  or 
aught  else  under  him.  I  said  to  him,  '  Sire, 
there  is  without  a  large  company  from  the 
Great  Herminia,  who  are  going  to  Jerusalem, 
and  who  pray  me,  sire,  to  show  them  the  saint 
king ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  kiss  your  relics  yet.' 
And  he  laughed  a  clear  loud  laugh,  and  told  me 
to  tell  them  to  come  in  ;  and  I  did  so.  And 
when  they  had  seen  the  king,  they  commended 
him  to  God,  and  the  king  them."f 

This  sanctity  is  touchingly  apparent  in  the 
last  words  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  :  "  Dear 
daughter,  the  measure  according  to  which  we 
ought  to  love  God,  is  to  love  him  beyond  mea- 
sure."^ 

And  so  in  the  instructions  he  left  to  his  son, 
Philippe : — "  If  it  happen  that  any  suit  between 
rich  and  poor  come  before  thee,  support  the 
stranger's  cause,  but  show  not  too  much  heat 
therein  until  thou  know  the  truth,  for  those  of 
thy  council  might  be  fearful  to  speak  against 
thee,  and  this  thou  oughtest  not  to  desire. 


*  Ibid.  p.  371.— "He  had  the  Church-service  performed 
so  solemnly  and  deliberately,  as  to  tire  himself  and  all  with 
him."  Ibid.  p.  312. 

t  Guill.  de  Nangis,  Annales,  p.  225. 

j  Joinville,  p.  118.  The  passage  is  mutilated  in  Petitot's 
edition,  t.  ii.  p.  362.  I  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  an  ad- 
mirable passage  from  queen  Margaret's  confessor: — "The 
lime  of  life  fitted  to  endure  labor,  practise  one's  self  in  arts, 
and  exercise  the  heart  in  works— the  early  prime  so  favor- 
able to  as  poor  mortals — did  not  pass  by  the  blessed  St.  Louis 
in  vain  ;  so  that  he  died  rr^**.  holily,  as  knowing  that  the 
he*t  things  fade  away  and  trie  aorst  remain.  Just  as  in  the 
full  pitciier — the  first,  which  is  purest,  runs  out,  and  the 
troubled  water  settles  down  ;  so  in  the  li(e  of  man,  the  best 
(•art  is  its  be'jinning  and  time  of  youth."  P.  321 

$  \jt  Confesseur,  &c.,  p.  327. 


And  if  thou  art  given  to  understand  that  thou 
boldest  any  thing  wrongfully,  either  in  thy  own 
time  or  in  that  of  thy  ancestors,  quickly  restore 
it,  no  matter  how  great  the  thing  may  be,  either 
in  land,  or  money,  or  otherwise."* — "  The  love 
which  he  bore  his  people  appeared  by  what  he 
said  to  his  eldest  son  during  a  severe  illness  he 
had  at  FoHtainebleau.  '  Dear  son,'  he  said,  '  I 
pray  thee  to  gain  the  love  of  the  people  of  thy 
kingdom  ;  for,  truly,  I  should  prefer  a  Scot's 
coming  from  Scotland  to  govern  the  people 
of  the  kingdom  well  and  loyally,  to  thy  govern- 
ing them  ill  in  u  e  face  of  the  world.'  "f 

Beautiful  ani  touching  words  !  it  is  difficult 
to  read  them  without  emotion.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  emotion  comes  mingled  with 
self-reflection  and  sadness.  This  purity  and 
gentleness  of  soul,  this  marvellous  elevation  to 
which  Christianity  raised  its  hero,  who  will  re- 
store to  us?  ....  Indisputably  we  now  enjoy 
a  more  enlightened  morality ;  is  it  a  firmer  one  1 
This  is  a  question  well  calculated  to  trouble 
every  sincere  friend  of  progress.  None  more 
warmly  than  the  writer  of  these  lines  identifies 
himself  with  the  immense  steps  made  by  man- 
kind in  modern  times,  and  with  its  glorious 
hopes.  The  living  dust  which  the  powerful 
trampled  under  foot,  has  acquired  a  human 
voice,  has  risen  to  property,  intelligence,  and 
participation  in  political  rights.  Who  does  not 
bound  with  joy  in  seeing  the  victory  of  equal- 
ity ?  I  only  fear  that  while  acquiring  so  just  a 
feeling  of  his  rights,  man  has  lost  some  part  of 
his  feeling  of  his  duties.  One's  heart  stagnates 
to  find  that  in  the  universal  progress,  morality 
has  not  gained  power.  The  idea  of  freewill 
and  of  moral  responsibility  becomes  daily 
fainter.  Strange !  in  proportion  as  the  old 
fatalism  of  climates  and  of  races  which  weigh- 
ed upon  antique  man  lessens  and  fades  away, 
there  succeeds  and  grows  up  as  if  a  fatalism 
of  ideas.  Be  passion,  fatalist ;  let  it  seek  to  kill 
liberty,  well  and  good  :  'tis  its  part,  its  office. 
But  that  science,  but  that  art.  ..."  And  thou, 
too,  my  son  V  ....  You  cannot  look  out  at 
window  without  beholding  this  larva  of  fatalism. 
Vainly  do  the  symbolism  of  Vico  and  of  Herder, 
the  natural  pantheisntvof  Schelling,  the  historic 
pantheism  of  Hegel,  ,ihe  history  of  races  and 
the  history  of -ideas  which  have  done  so  much 
honor  to  France,  differ  in  every  thing  else  ; 
against  liberty,  they  are  all  agreed.  The  artist 
even,  the  poet,  who  is  bound  to  no  system,  but 
who  reflects  the  idea  of  his  age,  has,  with  his 
pen  of  bronze,  inscribed  on  the  old  cathedral 
this  sinister  word,  'Avrficyi?,  ("  Necessity.") J 

So  wavers  the  poor,  small  light  of  moral 
liberty.  And  yet  the  tempest  of  opinions,  the 
wind  of  passion,  blow  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  light  burns,  widowed, 
and  solitary  ;  each  day,  each  hour,  it  sheds  a 

*  Ibid.  p.  331. 

t  Joinville,  p.  4,  ed.  1761. 

t  (Theal!u;iion  is  to  Victor  Hugo's  Jfutre-Dame.) — TRAXB 
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weaker  gleam.  So  feebly  does  it  glimmer,  that 
there  are  moments  when,  like  him  lost  in  the 
catacombs,  I  think  I  already  feel  darkness  and 
the  cold  night.  .  .  .  Can  it  go  out  ]  Never  ! 
never !  We  require  to  believe  so,  and  to  tell 
each  other  so  ;  without  which  we  should  sink 
of  discouragement.  The  light  quenched,  great 
God,  save  us  from  living  here  JbelowJ . 


CHAPTER  IX. 

STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE   MENDICANTS  AND  THE 

UNIVERSITY. ST.    THOMAS. DOUBTS    OF    ST. 

LOUIS. THE    PASSION,   AS   THE    PRINCIPLE   OF 

ART  IN  THE  MIDDLE-AGE. 

THE  everlasting  battle  between  grace  and 
the  law  was  still  waged  in  the  time  of  St. 
Louis,  by  the  university  and  the  Mendicant  or- 
ders. Here  is  the  history  of  the  university. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  she  separates  from  her 
cradle,  the  school  of  the  Parvis  Notre-Dame, 
and  carries  on  a  contest  with  the  bishop  of 
Paris  ;  in  the  thirteenth,  she  wars  against  the 
Mendicants,  the  agents  of  the  pope  ;  in  the 
fourteenth,  against  the  pope  himself.  The 
university  formed  a  strong  and  rude  democracy, 
in  which  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  young 
men,  of  every  nation,  were  trained  in  dialectic 
exercises — a  wild  city  within  the  city,  which 
they  disturbed  with  their  violences,  and  scan- 
dalized by  their  manners.*  This,  however, 
had  for  some  time  been  the  chosen  seat  of  the 
grand  intellectual  gymnastics  of  the  world. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  only,  it  sent  forth 
seven  popes,f  and  innumerable  cardinals  and 
bishops.  The  most  distinguished  foreigners, 
as  the  Spaniard,  Raymond  Lully,  and  Dante, 
the  Italian,  had  crowded  for  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Duns  Scotus. 
They  prided  themselves  on  having  disputed  at 
Paris.  Petrarch  was  as  proud  of  the  crown 
decreed  him  by  our  university,  as  of  that  of 
the  Capitol.  In  the  sixteenth  century  still, 
when  Ranus  had  restored  some  life  to  the  uni- 
versity, our  schools  of  the  rue  du  Fouarre  were 
visited  by  Torquato  Tasso.  Pure  reasoning, 
nevertheless,  vain  logic,  subtle  and  sterile 
quibbling,;}:  our  artists  (so  the  dialecticians  of 

*  Jacob.  Vitriac.  ap.  Unions,  ii.  687.  "Thp  prostitutes 
would  drag  in  the  clerks  passing  by,  as  It  were  forcibly. 
You  would  find  in  the  same  house,  schools  on  the  upper, 
bagnios  on  the  lower  floor." 

f  The  anti-pope,  Anaclet,  Innocent  II.,  Celestine  II.,  (a 
disciple  of  Abelard's,)  Adrian  IV..  Alexander  III.,  Urban 
HI.,  nnd  Innocent  HI.  Bulonis,  ii.  554. 

J  Pierre  le  Chantre,  and  other  contemporary  writers,  re- 
late the  following  anecdote  : — "  In  1171,  master  Silo,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  besought  *  disciple  of  his,  then  on  his 
death-bed,  to  return  and  communicate  to  him  his  state  in 
the  other  world.  Some  <hys  after  his  death,  the  scholar 
appeared  to  him  in  a  cowl  all  covered  with  theses,  and 
loLsbting  of  flames  of  fire.  He  told  master  Silo  that  he  was 


the  university  styled  themselves)  were  soon  to 
be  surpassed.  The  true  artists  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  orators,  comedians,  mimes, 
popular  preachers,  and  enthusiasts,  were  i,he 
Mendicants.  These  spoke  of  love,  and  in  the 
name  of  love.  They  had  resumed  St.  Augus- 
tin's  text,  "  Love,  and  do  what  you  like."  The 
dry  logic,  which,  in  Abelard's  time,  had  been 
so  effective  and  effectual,  no  longer  sufficed. 
The  world,  tired  out  in  this  thorny  path,  would 
have  preferred  resting  with  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Bonaventura  under  the  mystic  shades  of 
the  Song  of  Songs,  or  dreaming  with  another 
St.  John  of  a  new  faith  and  a  new  gospel. 

In  fact,  the  formidable  title,  Introduction  to 
the  Everlasting  Gospel,*  was  prefixed  to  a 
book  by  John  of  Parma,  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. Already  had  the  abbot,  Joachim  de 
Flores,  the  master  of  the  mystics,  announced 
that  the  end  of  time  was  come.  John  pro- 
claimed that  in  like  manner  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  given  way  to  the  New,  the  latter, 
too,  had  run  its  appointed  course  ;  that  the 
Gospel  was  not  sufficient  to  perfection  ;  th&t 
it  had  six  years  yet ;  but  that  then  a  more  last- 
ing Gospel  would  be  given,  a  Gospel  of  intel- 
lect and  spirit :  till  then,  that  the  Church  had 
only  the  letter,  f 


from  purgatory,  and  that  the  cowl  weighed  more  heavily  on 
him  than  a  tower;  'And  I  am  doomed  to  wear  it  for  the 
pride  I  took  in  sophisms.'    As  he  said  this,  he  let  fall  a  drop 
of  sweat  on  his  master's  hand,  which  pierced  it  through  and 
through.    The  next  day,  Silo  said  to  his  scholzus — 
Linquo  coax  ranis,  eras  corvis,  vanaque  vanis, 
Ad  logicen  pergo,  quae  mortis  non  timet  ergo, 
(I  leave  croaking  to  frogs,  cawing  to  crows,  vain  things  to 
the  vain,  And  hie  me  to  that  logic  which  fears  not  death.) 
and  straightway  buried  himself  in  a  monastery  of  Cister- 
cians."    Bula-us  ii.  393. 

*  Introductorius  ad  Evangelicum  Sternum.  "  L'Evan- 
gill  Perdurable,"  (the  everlasting  Gospel,)  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  ap.  Bulsus,  iii.  299. — The  registers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Rome  contain  twenty-seven  condemned  propositions, 
taken  from  John  of  Parma's  book  : — "That  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  to  be  concluded,  as  the  Old  was. — That  although 
God  afflicts  the  Jews  in  this  world,  yet  he  will  save  those 
whom,  remaining  in  Jerusalem,  h^  shall  favor,  &c. — That 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  leads  no  one  to  perfection.— 
That  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  in- 
trnsted  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  but  only  the  literal. — That  the 
secession  of  the  Greek  from  the  Roman  Church  was  laud- 
able.—That  the  Greeks  walk  more  according  to  the  spirit 
than  the  I/atins. — That  Christ  and  his  apostles  fell  short  of 
perfection  in  contemplative  life. — That  active  life,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  (from  whom  John  partly  bor- 
rowed his  doctrines,)  fructified,  but  now  does  not."  The 
monks  under  the  new  law  are  to  replace  the  regular  cleryy, 
&c.,  &c.  Bulsus,  Histoire  Univers.  Paris,  iii.  292,  sqq. — 
Amaury  de  Chartres  had  previously  maintained  similar  doc- 
trines. Guill.  de  S.  Amore,  c.  9.  "  Fifty-five  years  are  now 
past  since  some  have  labored  to  change  the  Gospel,  which 
they  say  will  be  more  perfect,  better,  and  more  worthy,  and 
which  they  call  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy 
Everlasting  Gospel." — The  pope  had  written  to  the  bishop 
of  Paris  to  have  the  book  quietly  destroyed  ;  but  the  univer- 
sity, already  at  feud  with  the  Mendicant  friars,  had  it  pub- 
licly burnt  in  the  parvis  Notre-Dame.  John  of  Parma  re- 
signed the  generalship.  St.  Bonaventura,  who  succeeded 
him,  began  an  inquiry  into  his  opinions,  and  threw  into 
prison  two  of  his  adherents:  one  of  whom  remained  there 
eighteen  years,  the  other  died.  See  Math.  Paris,  ann.  1256; 
Richerius,  (ap.  d'Achery,  Spicileg.  ii.,)  1.  i v.  c.  37 ;  S.  Thomas 
Aquin.  Opnsc.  xix.  c.  24 :  Nic.  Eymericus  in  Directorio  In 
quisitornm,  P.  ii.  qu.  9;  Echardns,  Scr.  Dominic,  i.  2C2 
U'Argentre,  Collectio  .ludicior  i  163,  &c.,  &c. 

t  Hermann.  Cornerus,  ap.   Eccordi  Hist.  Mod.  Xvi,  ii 
849:  .  .     .  "He  likewise  says  that  the  Everlasting  Gospe 
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These  doctrines,  common  to  members  of  the 
Franciscans,  were  likewise  received  by  many 
•of  the  Dominicans.  On  this,  the  university 
burst  forth.  The  most  distinguished  of  its 
doctors  was  a  native  of  Franche-Comte,  of  the 
Jura,  Guillaume  de  St.  Amour,  a  man  of  hard 
and  penetrating  intellect.  The  portrait  of  this 
intrepid  champion  of  the  university  was  long 
to  be  seen  on  a  window  at  the  Sorbonne.*  He 
published  a  series  of  eloquent,  and  witty  pam- 
phlets against  the  Mendicants,  in  which  he  tried 
to  identify  them  with  the  Beghards  and  other 
heretics,  whose  preachers  were,  like  them, 
wanderers  and  mendicants,  and  entitled,  Dis- 
course on  the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee  ;  Ques- 
tions on  the  rule  of  Almsgiving,  and  the  healthy 
Mendicant ;  Treatise  on  the  Dangers  predicted 
to  the  Church  in  the  last  Days,  &c.f  His 
strength  lies  in  his  intimacy  with  Scripture, 
and  the  admirable  use  he  makes  of  it ;  season- 
ed, too,  with  a  piquant  satire,  which  is  couched 
in  half  a  word.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  clear 
that  the  author  has  other  motives  than  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  There  was  a  literary 
rivalry  and  professional  jealousy  between  the 
university  professors  and  the  Mendicants.  The 
latter  had  obtained  a  chair  at  Paris  in  1230 — 
the  time  that  the  university,  offended  at  the  re- 
gent's severity,  had  withdrawn  to  Orleans  and 
Angers.J  This  chair  they  had  kept,  and  the 
university  did  not  shine  in  the  presence  of  two 
orders,  whose  savant  way  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  whose  logician  was  S  ,  Thomas. 

This  great  controversy  was  argued  before 
the  pope  at  Anagni.  The  Dominican,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  general  of  the  Franciscans,  were  Guil- 
laume  de  St.  Amour's  opponents. §  St.  Thomas 

is  spiritual,  Christ's  Gospel,  literal.— That  the  third  state  of 
the  world,  which  is  peculiarly  the  Holy  Ghost's,  will  be  with- 
out parable  or  figures  ....  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
two  testaments  will  appear  without  a  veil. — That  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  state  .  r .  .  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob ....  and  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  ....  Zacha- 
rias,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus  .... 
so  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  there  will  be  three  like 
them,  namely,  the  man  clad  in  linen,  (Joachim,)  and  an 
aneel  holding  a  sharp  scythe,  (Dominic,)  and  another  angel 
having  the  mark  of  the  living  God,  (Francis.)  And  in  like 
manner  he  shall  have  twelve  angels  ....  as  Jacob  in  the 
first,  Christ  in  the  second.— That  the  everlasting  Gospel  will 
be  intrusted  to  that  order  which  is  perfected  and  equally 
composed  of  the  order  of  laymen  and  of  priests,  which  he 
calls  the  order  of  Independents.— That  the  virtue  of  the 
New  Testament  shall  only  last  for  the  next  six  years,  that 
is,  to  the  year^aGO.— That  the  Roman  Church  is  literal,  and 
not  spiritual.— That  the  Greek  pope  walks  more  according 
to  the  Gospel  than  the  Latin." 

*  This  portrait  has  been  engraved  and  prefixed  to  his 
works.  (Constance,  1632,  4to.) 

t  Concio  de  Puhlicano  et  Pharisa-o :  Do  Quantitate  Elee- 
mosynae,  De  Valido  Mendicante  quoestiones;  Tractatus  de 
periculis  Novissimorum  Temporum  ex  Scripturis  sumptus, 
&c.  His  last  work  "  was  immediately  translated  into  French 
verse  by  the  petulant  youth  of  the  University,  in  order  to 
make  it  known  to  the  common  people."  Bulteus,  iii.  348. — 
It  was  reprinted  at  Rouen,  in  Louis  the  Thirteenth's  time, 
but  its  sale  was  stopped  by  a  decree  of  the  privy  council, 
iMed  J-ny  2,  1633. 

I  Bulieus,  iii.  138. 

§  The  Mendicant  OHM'S  were  greatly  alarmed.  "  When 
the  aforesaid  doctor,  Thomas,  was  appointed  to  answer  the 
ebove-mentioned  volume,  not  without  tears  and  sobs  of 
Jfose  who  doubted  of  the  ability  of  the  order  to  withsiand 


noted  down  in  his  memory  the  whole  discussion, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  it.  Guillaume  de  St. 
Amour  lost  the  day  ;  but  though  condemning 
him,  the  pope  at  the  same  time  censured  John 
of  Parma's  book,  thus  animadverting  equally 
on  logicians  and  on  mystics,  on  the  partisans 
of  the  letter  and  those  of  the  spirit.* 

It  was  St.  Thomas  who  laid  down  this  mid- 
dle course,  so  hard  of  attainment,  by  which  the 
Church  essayed  to  fix  and  stay  herself,  without 
swerving  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  and  it  is 
his  chiefest  glory.  Coming  at  the  end  of  the 
middle  age,  as  Aristotle  did  at  the  end  of  the 
Greek  world,  he  was  the  Aristotle  of  Chris- 
tianity, whose  legislation  he  drew  up,  endeavor- 
ing to  reconcile  logic  with  faith  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  heresy.  The  colossal  monument 
which  he  reared  ravished  his  age  with  admira- 
tion. •  Albertus  Magnus  declared  that  St. 
Thomas  had  established  the  rule  which  would 
endure  to  the  consummation  of  time.f  His 
overpowering  task  utterly  absorbed  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  and  occupied  his  whole  life  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else  ;  a  life  that  was  en- 
tirely one  of  abstraction,  and  whose  events  are 
ideas.  From  five  years  of  age  he  took  the 
Scriptures  in  his  hand,  and  henceforward  never 
ceased  from  meditation. J  He  was  from  the 
country  of  idealism,  the  country  where  had 
flourished  the  school  of  Pythagoras  and  the 
school  of  Elea,  from  the  country  of  Bruno  and 
of  Vico.  In  the  schools,  he  was  called  by  his 
companions  the  large  mute  ox  of  Sicily. fy  He 
only  broke  this  silence  to  dictate  ;  and  when 
sleep  closed  the  eyes  of  his  body,  those  of 
his  soul  remained  open,  and  he  went  on  still 
dictating.  One  day,  at  sea,  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  a  fearful  tempest ;  another,  so  deep 
was  his  abstraction,  he  did  not  let  fall  a  lighted 
candle  which  was  burning  his  fingers. ||  Full 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Church,  he  was  ever 
dreaming  of  it,  and  even  at  the  table  of  St. 
Louis.  Giving  the  table  a  triumphant  thump, 
he  one  day  exclaimed,  "  The  Manicheans  never 


such  powerful  adversaries,  brother  Thomas,  taking  the  vol 
ume,  and  commending  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the  bro- 
thers," &c.  .  .  .  Guill.  de  Thoco,  Vit.  S.  Thoinae,  ap.  Acta 
SS.  Martis,  1. 

*  He  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Guil- 
laume de  St.  Amour  publicly,  and  on  John  of  Parma  with 
less  parade  and  circumstance.  Bulieus,  iii.  321). 

t  Processus  de  S.  Thorn.  Aquin.  ap.  Acta  SS.  JIartis,  i. 
p.  714.  Concludit  quod  Fr.  Thomas  in  scripturis  suis  ini- 
posuit  finem  omnibus  laborantibus  usque  ad  finem  sa>cnli, 
et  quod  omnes  deinceps  frustra  laborarent. — The  Domini- 
cans decided  in  two  chapters  held,  one  at  Paris  in  1286,  the 
other  at  Carcassonne  in  1342,  "  that  the  brethren  worn 
faithfully  to  follow  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  and  that  if 
any  master,  bachelor,  or  brother  departed  from  it,  it  should 
be  reason  sufficient  to  suspend  him  from  his  functions." 
Martene,  Thes.  Anecd.  iv.  1817.— Holstenii  Cod.  Regul.  ed 
Brockie,  iv.  114. 

i  Acta  SS.  p.  160. 

§  An  epithet  full  of  meaning  to  all  who  have  noticed  the 
dreamy  and  monumental  appearance  of  the  ox  of  Southern 
Italy.  "  St.  Thomas  was  large-bodied  and  upright  .  .  . 
of  a  wheaten  complexion  (coloris  triticei,  brown  as  ripe 
corn?)  .  .  .  with  a  large  head  .  .  .  somewhat  bald."  Acta 
SS.  p.  672. — "  He  was  fat. '  (Grossus  fuit.)  Processus  d» 
S.  Thorn,  ibid. 

||  Acta  SS.  p.  C72,  674. 
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can  get  over  that  argument ;"  and  the  king  im- 
mediately ordered  the  argument  to  be  written 
down.*  In  his  struggle  with  Manicheism,  St. 
Thomas  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Augustin  ;  but,  on  the  question  of  grace,  he 
clearly  departs  widely  from  that  doctor,  and 
sides  with  liberty  of  will.  The  Church's  theo- 
logian, it  behooved  him  to  support  the  hierarchi- 
cal edifice,  and  that  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. Now,  if  liberty  be  not  admitted,  man 
is  incapable  of  obedience,  and  government  im- 
possible. But  to  depart  from  St.  Augustin, 
was  to  open  a  wide  door  to  whoever  should 
wish  to  enter  the  Church  as  an  enemy  ;  and  it 
was  by  this  that  Luther  came  in. 

Such  then  is  the  aspect  of  the  world  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  the  summit,  the  large 
mute  ox  of  Sicily,  ruminating  the  question  ; 
here,  man  and  liberty ;  there,  God,  grace,  divine 
foreknowledge,  fatality  :  on  the  right,  the  ob- 
servation which  bears  witness  to  human  liberty ; 
on  the  left,  the  logic  which  compels  irresistibly 
to  fatalism.  Observation  distinguishes,  logic 
identifies.  Suffer  the  latter  to  have  her  way, 
she  will  resolve  men  into  God,  God  into  na- 
ture ;  she  will  still  the  universe  into  an  indi- 
visible unity,  absorbing  liberty,  morality,  and 
all  the  action  of  life.  Therefore,  the  ecclesias- 
tical legislator  stayed  himself  upon  the  slippery 
steep,  combating  with  his  good  sense  his  own 
logic,  down  which  he  would  have  been  borne 
headlong.  His  firm  collected  genius  stopped 
upon  the  razor-edge  which  separated  the  two 
abysses,  and  scanned  and  measured  their  depth. 
Solemn  type  of  the  Church,  he  held  the  balance, 
sought  to  adjust  its  equilibrium,  and  died  at  the 
oar.  The  world,  which  looked  up  at  him  from 
below,  and  saw  him  distinguishing,  reasoning, 
and  calculating  in  a  higher  region,  has  not 
dreamed  of  all  the  struggles  which  may  have 
shaken  this  existence,  abstract  as  it  was. 

Below  this  sublime  region,  beat  the  wind  and 
the  storm.  Below  the  angel  was  man  ;  morality 
beneath  metaphysics  ;  below  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Louis.  In  the  latter,  the  thirteenth  century 
has  its  Passion — a  Passion  of  acute,  profound, 
penetrating  character,  hardly  dreamed  of  by 
previous  ages.  I  allude  to  the  first  agony  with 
which  nascent  doubt  convulsed  souls  ;  when 
the  whole  harmony  of  the  middle  age  was 
troubled  ;  when  the  great  edifice  in  which  men 
were  settled  began  to  shake  ;  when — saints 
clamoring  against  saints,  right  setting  itself  up 
against  right — the  most  docile  minds  found 
themselves  compelled  to  sit  in  self-judgment 
and  examination.  The  pious  king  of  France, 
who  only  asked  to  submit  and  believe,  was 
early  compelled  to  struggle,  doubt,  and  choose. 
Humble  as  he  was,  and  mistrustful  of  himself, 
he  was  forced  first  of  all  to  oppose  his  mother ; 
next,  to  become  arbiter  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  to  judge  the  spiritual  judge  of 
Christendom,  to  recall  to  the  path  of  modera- 
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tion  him  whom  he  would  have  wished  to  have 
been  able  to  take  as  his  rule  of  sanctity.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Mendicant  friars  attracted  him 
by  their  mysticism,  and  he  entered  into  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  took  part  against 
the  university.  Yet  John  of  Parma's  book, 
accepted  though  it  was  by  such  numbers  of 
Franciscans,  must  have  inspired  him  with 
strange  doubts.  The  uneasiness  of  his  mind 
is  perceptible  in  the  simple  questions  he  put  to 
Joinville.  The  man  in  whom  the  holy  king 
confided,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  honest 
man  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  forms  a  cu- 
rious dialogue  between  the  loyal  and  sincere 
man  of  the  world,  and  the  pious  and  candid 
soul  who  advances  a  step  into  doubt,  then 
shrinks  back,  and  hardens  himself  in  the  faith. 

Robert  de  Sorbonne  and  Joinville  were  at 
the  king's  table  :  "  The  king,  being  in  good 
spirits,  said  to  me,  '  Now,  seneschal,  tell  me 
why  preudomme  (an  honest  man)  is  a  better 
title  than  begum  (a  devolee)  ?'  Then  began 
the  noise  between  me  and  Master  Robert. 
When  we  had  disputed  a  long  time,  then  the 
king  gave  his  decision,  and  said,  '  Master 
Robert,  I  would  wish  both  to  be  called  and  to 
be  an  honest  man,  and  you  may  be  all  the  rest ; 
for  an  honest  man  is  so  great  and  so  good  a 
thing,  the  even  naming  it  fills  the  mouth.'  "* 

"  He  once  called  me,  and  said,  '  I  fear,  so 
subtle  is  your  reasoning,  to  speak  to  you  of 
any  thing  concerning  God,  and  therefore  have 
summoned  these  brothers  here  present,  as  I  have 
a  question  to  put  to  you  :'  the  question  was  this  : 
'Seneschal,'  said  he,  'what  is  God,  &c.  .  .  .'  "f 

St.  Louis  tells  Joinville  that  a  knight  who 
was  present  at  a  discussion  between  some 
monks  and  Jews,  put  a  question  to  one  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  and  on  getting  his  answer, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stick 
which  knocked  him  down — "  '  So  I  tell  you,' 
said  the  king,  '  that  none  ought  to  dispute  with 
them,  except  he  be  right  good  clerk  ;  but  when 
a  layman  hears  the  Christian  law  maligned,  he 
ought  not  to  defend  it  save  with  the  sword, 
which  he  ought  to  thrust  into  the  defamer's 
belly  as  far  as  it  will  enter.'  "J 

St.  Louis  told  Joinville,  that  at  the  moment 
of  death,  the  devil  strives  to  shake  the  faith  of 
the  dying  man  : — "  And  therefore  one  ought  to 
be  on  one's  guard,  and  defend  jDneJe  self  against 
the  snare  by  saying  to  the  en$3y,  when  he 
sends  such  temptation,-- rG^t  thOfgone  ;  and 
one  ought  to  say  to  life,  enemy, — Thou  shall 

*  Joinville,  (od.  17G1,)  p.  7.      "<% 

t  Id.  p.  6.  He  then  asked  Joinville  whether  he  would 
prefer  having  committed  a  mortal  sin,  or  being  leprous. 
Joinville  replied,  that  he  had  rather  commit  thirty  m-.rt.-il 
sins. — "And  when  the  brothers  were  gone,  he  called  me 
all  alone,  and  m:ulo  me  sit  at  his  feet,  and  said,  '  What  did 
you  say  to  me  to-day?'  And  I  told  him  as  I  had  already 
said,  and  ho  said,  '  You  spoke  as  an  hasty  lackbrain,  for  no 
leprosy  so  foul  us  that  of  mortal  sin,'  "  &c. 

J  Id.  p.  12.  "In  the  instructions  which  he  left  to  his 
son,  king  Philip  .  .  .  then;  \viis  a  clause,  as  follows,  '  DC 
your  utmost  to  drive  Sodomites  and  all  other  evil  peopl* 
out  of  your  kingdom,  so  that  the  land  may  be  thoroagjb!* 
purged  of  them.1 '  — Le  Confcsseur,  p  305. . 
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not  tempt  me  from  my  firm  belief  in  all  the  ar- 
. tides  of  faith,  &c."* 

"  He  said,  that  faith  and  belief  consisted  in 
giving  our  steadfast  credence,  although  only  on 
the  assurance  of  hearsay."! 

He  told  Joinville  that  a  doctor  of  theology 
one  day  applied  to  bishop  William  of  Paris, 
and  set  forth  to  him,  with  tears,  that  he  could 
not  "  force  his  heart  to  believe  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,"  (transubstantiation.)  The 
bishop  asked  whether,  when  the  devil  pressed 
this  temptation  on  his  thoughts,  he  took  delight 
in  it  \  The  doctor  replied  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  gave  him  exceeding  grief,  and  that  he  would 
be  hewed  to  pieces  rather  than  renounce  the 
Kucharist.  The  bishop  then  comforted  him 
with  the  assurance,  that  he  had  more  merit 
than  he  who  had  no  doubts. J 

Trivial  as  these  signs  appear,  they  are  grave, 
and  deserve  attention.  When  St.  Louis  himself 
was  troubled,  how  many  souls  must  have  doubt- 
ed, and  suffered  in  silence.  But  the  bitterness 
of  this  first  falling  off  in  faith  was,  that  men 
shrank  from  avowing  it.  At  this  day  we  are 
inured  and  hardened  to  the  torments  of  doubt : 
the  points  are  blunted.  But  let  us  carry  our- 
selves back  to  the  first  moment  in  which  the 
soul,  still  living,  and  warm  with  faith  and  love, 
felt  the  cold  iron  enter.  The  pain  was  harrow- 
ing ;  but  it  was  exceeded  by  the  horror  and 
surprise.  Would  you  know  what  the  candid 
and  believing  soul  suffered  1  Recall  the  mo- 
ment that  faith  first  failed  you  in  love,  that  you 
first  doubted  the  loved  object. 

To  anchor  your  life  on  an  idea,  to  rest  it  on 
a  boundless  love,  and  see  it  failing  you  !  To 
love,  to  doubt,  to  hate  one's  self  for  this  doubt,  to 
feel  the  ground  receding  from  under  one's  feet, 
and  the  abyss  engulfing  us  in  our  impiety,  in 
that  hell  of  ice  where  divine  love  never  shines, 
.  .  .  and  yet  to  clutch  at,  and  hang  by,  the 
branches  overhanging  the  gulf,  to  strive  to 
believe  that  we  still  believe,  to  fear  to  be  afraid, 
to  doubt  of  one's  own  doubt.  .  .  .  But  if  the 
doubt  be  uncertain,  if  the  thought  be  not  sure 
of  the  thought,  is  not  this  to  open  a  new  region 
to  doubt,  a  hell  under  hell !  .  .  .  This  is  the 
temptation  of  temptations  ;  all  others  are  no- 
thing in  comparison.  Yet  did  this  temptation 
shrink  from  the  light  of  day  and  burn  of  shame 
within  itsel^uuil  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  ^1  ^k  a  great  master  hereupon ; 
no  one  had  ^•yble  experience  of  these 

tortures  oftH  ^Hi !  were  St.  Paul  now 

Hr  to  hear  from  himself 
TOn  it  was  which  he  went 


living,  how  wou 
what  kind  of  te 


through.     It  was  not  the  sting  of  the  flesh,  it 

was  not  the  good  Tlecla,  as  the  papists  dream. 

.  .  .  Jerome  and  the  other  fathers  did  not 


*  Joinvillc,  p.  10. 

t  Id.  ibid.— G.  Villain,  xiii.  200.  Word  was  one  day 
brought  to  him  that  Christ  had  appeared  in  the  host — "  Let 
those  who  doubt,"  he  said  "  gc  and  see ;  for  my  part,  I  see 
hin  in  my  heart." 

t  Joinville,  p.  10,  11. 


know  extreme  temptations  ;  they  suffered  but 
puerile  ones,  those  of  the  flesh,  which  indeed 
have  their  own  pangs  as  well.  Augustin  and 
Ambrose  had  theirs  ;  they  trembled  before  the 
sword There  is  something  beyond  de- 
spair caused  by  one's  sins.  ....  as  when  it  is 
said,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  V  'Tis  as  if  the  speaker  said, '  Thou 
art  my  enemy  without  cause.'  Or  the  cry  of 
Job,  '  I  am  just  and  innocent.'  " 

Christ  himself,  of  whom  Job  was  the  type, 
experienced  this  anguish  of  doubt,  this  night 
of  the  soul,  when  not  a  star  appears  above  the 
horizon.  'Tis  the  last  pang  of  the  Passion  ; 
the  summit  of  the  cross.  But  all  which  has 
preceded  this  term  of  agony,  all  that  must  be 
understood  by  the  word — Passion — in  its  differ- 
ent senses,  popular  and  mystic,  wre  must  here 
essay  to  describe.  In  thi*  abyss  lies  the  mind 
of  the  middle  age  ;  which  age  is  wholly  con- 
tained in  Christianity,  as  Christianity  is  in  the 
Passion.  Literature,  art,  and  the  different  de- 
velopments of  the  human  mind  from  the  third 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  all  depend  on  this 
mystery. 

Eternal  mystery,  which,  though  idealized  on 
Calvary,  does  not  the  less  continue  to  be.  Yes, 
Christ  is  still  on  the  cross  ;  nor  will  he  descend. 
The  Passion  endures,  and  will  endure.  The 
world  has  its  Passion  likewise  ;  as  has  human- 
ity in  its  long  historic  life,  and  each  man's 
heart  during  the  few  moments  it  beats.  To 
each  his  cross,  and  his  wounds.  Mine  date 
from  the  day  that  my  soul  fell  into  this  misera- 
ble body  ;  which  I  finish  wearing  out  in  writing 
this.  My  Passion  began  with  my  Incarnation. 
Poor  soul ;  what  hadst  thou  done  to  be  burden- 
ed with  this  flesh  ]  Virgin,  thou  wast  thrown 
— as  was  Eve  into  the  garden  of  seductions — 
ignorant,  impassioned,  avid,  and  timid,  prepared 
both  for  temptation  and  fall.  Life  is  already  u 
atep  in  the  Passion. 

Then  this  soul,  condemned  to  a  Hymen  with 
matter,  voluntarily  materializes  herself.  She 
relishes  her  punishment,  embraces  it,  loses 
herself  in  it.  She  has  set  out  on  a  journey 
through  the  mud  of  the  highways,  eating, 
drinking,  enjoying  herself  at  every  gate,  like 
those  incarnate  gods  of  India,  who,  the  better 
to  personate  humanity,  sully  themselves  with 
human  pleasures  ;  or,  if  you  will,  like  the 
prophet  condemned  to  represent,  by  symbols  of 
shame,  the  adultery  of  Jerusalem,  faithless  to 
her  divine  spouse. 

This  is  the  eastern  Passion,  the  immolation 
of  the  soul  to  nature,  the  suicide  of  liberty. 
But  liberty  is  vivacious  ;  she  will  not  die.  She 
rises  indignantly  against  nature,  and  at  first  re- 
pels its  threats.  She  stiffens  her  arms  against 
Nemean  lions  and  hydras  of  Lerna.  Ail  the 
labors  imposed  upon  her  by  her  stepmother,  she 
accomplishes.  She  tames,  and  gives  peace  to 
the  world.  This  is  the  heroic  Passion  ; — 
strength,  the  beginning  of  virtue. 

Still,  if  all  were  ended  with  this  external 
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strife  !  But,  what  if  the  enemy  remain  within 
ourselves,  if  the  soul  be  subdued  by  love,  if  the 
strong  find  his  own  conqueror  within  himself, 
if  Hercules  clothe  himself  in  the  burning  tunic, 
if  the  sage  Merlin,  in  obedience  to  his  Vyvyan, 
lie  down  in  his  own  tomb  ?  This  delirium  men 
still  call  Passion.  'Tis  the  antique,  I  think  ; 
ah  !  tell  me,  when  will  it  end  1 

Against  this  new  enemy  Hercules  could  find 
but  one  shelter — the  funeral  pile.  'Tis  by  this 
last  trial,  by  the  purifying  flame  of  solitary  pri- 
vations in  which  the  heroes  of  the  life  within, 
the  athletes  of  morality,  the  solitary  Christians, 
the  Richis  of  India  steeped  in  penitence,  con- 
sumed a  long  life,  that  the  soul  acquired  such 
power  that  at  the  wrinkling  of  their  brow  the 
seven  worlds  would  have  been  turned  to  pow- 
der. Still  there  is  something  higher  than  the 
power  of  dashing  seven  globes  to  pieces  :  'tis 
to  live  pure  in  the  midst  of  the  impurity  of  the 
world,  yet  to  love,  and  die  for  it. 

Nature  roars  with  rage  at  this  mild,  calm 
strength,  this  victorious  serenity.  The  mate- 
rial infinite,  in  presence  of  the  moral  infinite, 
compares  itself  to  it,  and  is  troubled  and  stung 
with  spite.  What  can  it  do  with  its  brutal 
force,  its  massive  bulk  1  Strike  ;  only  strike. 
Array,  then,  on  one  side,  in  arms,  all  kings  and 
people,  and,  if  this  do  not  suffice,  let  all  the 
globes  of  creation  shiver  :  place  against  all,  the 
thinking  reed.  A  strange  combat,  and  such  as 
God  alone  were  worthy  to  assist  at,  were  God 
himself  not  the  combatant. 

The  .^ass  strikes,  shatters,  crushes 

but  'tis  the  outward  form  she  has  crushed. 
This  destroyed,  the  spirit  soars  on  its  wings 
with  blessings  on  its  cruel  liberator,  whom  it 
illumines  and  sanc'-nes:  such  is  the  ideal  of 
the  Passion,  of  the  divine  Passion.  The  mar- 
vel is,  that  this  Passion  is  not  altogether  pas- 
sive. Passion  is  action  by  free  consent,  by  the 
sufferer's  will ;  it  is  even  action  pre-eminently 
— drama,  to  use  the  Greek  word.  The  Passion, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is  of  all 
subjects  the  dramatic  subject. 

Although  the  Passion  is  active  and  voluntary, 
inasmuch  as  this  will  is  in  a  body,  this  soul  in 
u  covering,  this  God  in  a  man,  there  is  a  mo- 
ment of  fear  and  doubt.  In  this  consists  the 
tragic  part,  the  terror  of  the  drama  :  it  is  this 
which  rends  in  twain  the  veil  of  the  temple, 
which  shrouds  the  earth  in  darkness,  which 
troubles  me  as  I  read  the  Gospel,  and  which  to 
this  day  wrings  tears  from  me.  That  God 
should  have  doubted  God  !  that  the  sacred  vic- 
tim should  have  said,  "  Father,  Father,  have 
you  then  forsaken  me  V 

All  heroic  souls  who  have  dared  great  things 
for  mankind,  have  known  this  trial  :  all  have 
more  or  less  approached  this  ideal  of  suffering. 
It  v;s  in  such  a  moment  that  Brutus  exclaim- 
ed, i;  Virtue,  thou  art  but  a  name."  It  was  in 
luch  a  moment  that  Gregory  the  Seventh  said, 
"  I  have  followed  justice  and  shunned  iniquity, 
tud  therefore  I  die  in  exile." 


But  to  be  forsaken  of  God,  to  be  left  to  one's 
self,  to  one's  own  strength,  to  the  sense  of  duty 
to  resist  the  world  in  arms, — there  is  in  all  this 
a  colossal  greatness.  It  is  to  learn  the  true 
key  to  man,  to  taste  the  divine  bitterness  of 
the  fruit  of  knowledge,  of  which  it  was  said  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  "  Ye  shall  know 
that  ye  are  gods,  ye  shall  become  gods." 

Here  you  have  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
middle  age,  the  secret  of  its  ever-flowing  tears, 
and  the  key  to  its  profound  genius — precious 
tears,  which  have  flowed  into  limpid  legends, 
into  marvellous  poems,  and  which,  heaping 
themselves  up  towards  the  sky,  have  become 
crystallized  into  gigantic  cathedrals,  that  have 
wished  to  rise  to  the  Lord  ! 

Seated  on  the  bank  of  this  great  poetic  river 
of  the  middle  age.  I  can  distinguish  in  it  by  the 
color  of  their  waters,  two  different  sources. 
The  epic  torrent,  which  erst  gushed  out  of  the 
depths  of  pagan  nature  to  traverse  the  Greek 
and  Roman  heroism,  rolls  mingled  and  troubled 
with  the  confused  waters  of  the  world.  By 
its  side  flows  in  purer  current  the  Christian 
stream,  which  springs  from  the  foot  >. "  the 
cross. 

THE  EPOPEE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 

Two  poetries,  two  literatures  :  the  one  chiv 
alrous,  warlike,  and  amorous,  and,  from  an  early 
period,  aristocratic  ;  the  other,  ever  religious 
and  popular. 

The  first,  too,  is  popular  at  its  birth.  It  be- 
gins with  the  war  against  the  infidels,  with 
Charlemagne  and  Roland.  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  there  existed  among  us  from  this 
time,  and  even  before  it,  poems  of  Celtic  origin 
in  which  the  closing  struggles  of  the  West 
with  the  Romans  and  Germans,  were  illustrated 
by  the  names  of  Fingal  or  of  Arthur.  But 
the  importance  of  the  indigenous  principle,  of 
the  Celtic  element,  must  not  be  exaggerated. 
What  is  proper  to  France  is  to  have  little 
proper  to  it,  to  receive  all,  to  appropriate  all, 
to  be  France,  and  to  be  the  world.  Our  nation- 
ality has  an  irresistible  power  of  attraction  :  all 
comes  to  it,  willingly  or  not.  It  is  the  least 
exclusively  national,  and  most  human,  of  all 
nationalities.  The  indigenous  basis  has  been 
often  submerged  and  fecunda^^Av  foreign  al- 
luvions. All  the  poetrie^fl  Rworld  have 
flowed  into  ours  in  rivu||fl  ^^^Bits.  While 
Celtic  traditions  werM  Hp  the  moun- 

tains of  Wales  and  Vl^^Hy^ike  the  rain 
rustling  among  the  green»8pre  of  my  Ardennes, 
the  cataract  of  the  Carlovingian  romances  was 
rushing  down  from  the  Pyrenees.  Even  as  far 
as  from  the  mountains  o-f  Alsace  and  of  Swabia, 
there  have  been  poured  in  to  us,  through  the 
channel  of  Austrasia,  a  flood  of  the  Nibelungen. 
The  erudite  poesy  of  Alexander  and  of  Troy, 
despite  the  Alps,  overflowed  from  the  old  classic 
world ;  and  stjjl,  from  the  distant  East,  thrown 
open  by  the  crusade,  there  flowed  to  us.  in  fa 
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bles,  tales,  and  parables,  the  recovered  rivers 
of  Paradise.* 

Europe  knew  herself  to  be  Europe,  by  com- 
bating with  Africa  and  Asia  :  hence,  Homer 
and  Herodotus  ;  hence  our  Carlovingian  poems, 
with  the  holy  wars  of  Spain,  the  victory  of 
Charles  Martel,  and  the  death  of  Roland. 
Literature  is  the  awakening  consciousness  of  a 
nationality.  The  people  are  unified  in  one  man. 
Roland  dies  in  the  solemn  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  Europe  from  African 
Spain.  Like  the  Philenae,  immortalized  at 
Carthage,  he  consecrates  with  his  tomb  the 
boundary  of  his  country.  Grand  as  the  strug- 
gle, lofty  as  heroism,  is  the  tomb  of  the  hero  ; 
his  gigantic  tumulus  is  the  Pyrenees  them- 
selves. But  the  hero  who  dies  for  Christen- 
dom is  a  Christian  hero,  a  warrior,  barbarian 
Christ ;  like  Christ,  he  is  sold  with  his  twelve 
companions  ;  like  Christ,  he  sees  himself  for- 
saken, deserted.  From  his  Pyrenean  Calvary 
he  cries  out,  he  winds  the  horn  which  is  heard 
from  Toulouse  to  Saragossa.  He  winds  it  ; 
but  the  traitor,  Ganelon  of  Mentz,  and  the 
careless  Charlemagne,  will  not  hear  the  sound. 
He  winds  it,  and  Christendom,  for  which  he 
dies,  still  makes  no  reply.  Then  he  shivers 
his  sword  in  pieces  :  he  longs  to  die.  But  he 
svill  die  neither  by  the  Saracen  sword,  nor  by 
liis  own  arms.  He  swells  the  accusing  sound, 
ihe  veins  of  his  neck  start  out,  they  burst,  his 
Moble  blood  wells  forth  :  he  dies  of  indignation 
tt  his  unjust  desertion  by  the  world. 

The  sonorous  voice  of  this  grand  poesy  was 
soon  to  grow  fainter,  just  like  the  sound  of 
Roland's  horn,  in  proportion  as  the  crusade, 
seceding  from  the  Pyrenees,  was  transferred 


*  Besides  former  laborers  in  this  field,  as  Fanchcr,  Tres- 
son,  St.  Palaie,  Legrand  d'Aussy,  Barbasan.  Mcon,  &x.,  \ve 
must  mention  Becker,  Goerres,  Fauriel,  Monin,  Quinet,  and 
the  last  editor  of  Warton. — See,  also,  M.  P.  Paris,  Introduc- 
tion au  Roman  de  Berte,  dedicated  to  M.  de  Montmerque,  : 
"  Following  the  publication  of  the  Roman  du  Renard,  there 
have  appeared,  under  your  auspices,  both  our  first  comic 
opera,  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion,  and  our  first  drama,  Le 
Jen  d'Jldam  e  bossu  d'Jlrras.  M.  Roquefort,  too,  has  con- 
tributed as  his  offering  the  poems  of  Marie  de  France,  and 
M.  Crapelet,  the  graceful  romance  of  the  Chdtelain  de  Cou- 
cy.  M.  F.  Michel,  not  content  with  having  published  the 
romance  of  the  Comte  de  Poitiers,  and  that  of  /.a  Violette, 
is  about  to  bring  out,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  orien- 
talist, a  poem  on  Mahomet,  from  which  we  may  expect  to 
learn  the  opinion  entertained  in  the  West,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  thej^^km  and  person  of  the  Arab  legislator. 
M.  Bourdillon  fil  BFril  with  an  edition  of  the  Chant  de 
Roncevaux;  a^^^Hptinert,  whose  labors  on  La  Fontaine 
are  well  knovjBdj  BRshortly  publish  the  beautiful  romance 
Of  Partenojiex^^fKis.  Meirivvhile,  M.  Raynouard  is  on 
the  eve  of  con^Rting'.'his  Glossaire  des  Langucs  Vul- 
gaires,  and  the  Ablje-D|larue  is  seeing  through  the  press  a 
great  work  on  I^es  Bardes,  Ics  Jongleurs,  et  les  Trouvercs." 
— "  How  many  romances  of  the  Round  Table  have  we  not 
still  in  Latin  ?  Are  not  Nennius,  the  False  Gildas,  Brutus 
of  England,  the  Life  of  Merlin,  his  Prophecies,  the  romance 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Lion,  that  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
&c.,  in  all  large  libraries  ?  Do  we  not  also  find  in  Ltitin 
Turpin's  Romance  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  of  Charle- 
magne's! Voyage  to  Jerusalem,  the  romance  of  Oger  the 
Dane,  that  of  Amis  and  Amilion — of  Athis  and  Porphilias, 
tliat  of  the  Siege  of  Athens,  those  of  Alexander,  l)olopa- 
ihos,  &c.  &c.  1  Finally,  have  we  not  a  large  number  of 
our  fabliaux  in  the  Disciplina  CItr'calii  of  Pierre  Alphonse, 
and  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum  ?"  Delarue,  Bardes  Armori- 
eains,  p.  64. 


from  the  mountains  to  the  centre  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  as  the  feudal  dismemberment  of  the 
world  caused  the  Christian  and  imperial  unity 
still  prevailing  throughout  the  Carlovingian 
poems,  to  be  forgotten.  The  chivalrous  poetry, 
smitten  with  personal  prowess  and  heroic  pride, 
which  was  the  soul  of  the  feudal  world,  took  a 
hate  to  royalty,  law,  unity.  The  dissolution  of 
the  empire,  and  the  resistance  of  the  barons  to 
the  central  power  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bald  and  the  later  Carlovingians,  were  cele- 
brated in  the  persons  of  Gerard  of  Roussillon 
and  of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon,  (les  quatre-fils- 
Aymon,)  all  four  galloping  on  the  same  courser : 
a  significant  plurality.  But  the  ideal  is  not  ex- 
pressed by  many,  but  by  one  alone,  by  Renaud, 
Renaud  de  Montauban  ;*  the  hero  on  his  moun- 
tain, on  his  tower, — in  the  plain,  the  besiegers, 
king  and  people,  innumerable,  but  hardly  con- 
fident against  their  solitary  opponent.  The 
king — that  man-people — strong  in  numbers,  and 
representing  the  idea  of  number,  is  incompre- 
hensible to  this  feudal  poesy  :  he  seems  to  it  a 
coward. f  Charlemagne  has  already  made  a 
sorry  figure  in  the  previous  cycle  ;  he  has  suf- 
fered Roland  to  perish.  In  the  present  he  pur- 
sues Renaud  and  Gerard  of  Roussillon  by  cow- 
ardly means,  and  prevails  over  them  by  strata- 
gem. He  plays  the  part  of  the  legitimate  and 
unworthy  Eurystheus,  persecuting  Hercules, 
and  subjecting  him  to  rude  labors. 

This  apparent  contradiction  between  author- 
ity and  equity,  which,  after  all,  is  but  hatred  of 
law — the  revolt  of  individual  against  general 
man — is  ill-supported  by  Renaud,  by  Gerard, 

*  A  pleonasm  :  in  Celtic,  ~3lban,  M-p,  signify  mountain — 
so  Mont-auban  is  equivalent  to  "mountain-mountain." 

t  The  following  is  a  passage  from  Guillaume  au  Court 
JVez,  (Paris.  Introduct.  de  Berte  aui  Grands  Pieds,)  quot..<l 
in  Gerard  de  Nevers  : — 

"  Grant  fu  la  cort  en  la  sale  a  Loon, 
Moult  ot  as  tables  oiseax  et  venoison. 
Qui  que  manjast  la  char  et  le  poisson, 
Oncques  Guillaume  n'en  passa  le  monton  : 
Ains  menja  tourte,  et  but  aigue  a  foist m. 
Quant  mengier  orent  li  chevalier  baron, 
Les  napes  otent  escuier  et  garcon. 
Li  quens  Guillaume  mist  le  roi  a  raison: 
— '  Qu'as  en  pense,'  dit-il,  li  fies  Charlon  ? 
'  Secores-moi  vers  la  geste  Mahon.' 
Dist  Loeis :  '  Nous  en  consi  Herons, 
Et  le  matin  savoir  le  vous  ferons 
Ma  volonte,  se  je  irai  o  non.' 
Guillaume  Pot,  si  taint  come  charbon  ; 
II  s'abaissa,  si  a  pris  un  baston. 
Puis  dit  au  roi :  '  Vostre  fiez  vos  rendon, 
N'en  tenrai  mes  vaillant  une  esperon, 
Ne  vostre  ami  ne  serai  ne  voste  horn, 
Et  si  venrez,  o  vos  voillez  o  non.'  " 
MS.  de  Gerard  de  Nevers,  No.  7498,  thirteenth  cen 
tury,  corrected  from  the  oldest  of  the  MS.  of  Guil- 
laume  au  Cornea,  No.  6995. 

(Great  was  the  throng  in  the  hall  at  Lnon,  the  tables 
spread  with  fowl  and  venison  :  let  \vho  would  eat  flesh  and 
fish,  not  a  bit  passed  William's  chin,  but  he  eat  pie,  (bread  ?) 
and  drank  plenty  of  water.  When  the  knights  and  barons 
had  done ;  squire  and  page  removed  the  cloths.  Count 
William  took  the  king  to  book:  "What  have  you  deter- 
mined about  your  son  Charles  ?  Will  you  aid  me  against 
the  Turks  ?"  Louis  replied,  "  We  will  take  counsel,  and, 
in  the  morning,  will  let  you  know  my  will,  whether  I  go  or 
not."  William  heard,  and  reddened  like  a  coal.  He  stooped 
down,  (licked  up  a  stick,  anil  said  to  the  king,  "  £end  your 
son,  or  I  will  not"  value  you  a  stick,  nor  be  your  friend  nor 
your  man  ;  and  you  shall  go,  whether  you  will  or  not."'' 


fitst  notion  of  the  people 
as  a  power. 


OF  ART  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 


Efforts,  to  realize  the  :ilea        on  1 
of  tlie  Christian  hero.  °*  *- 


and  by  the  feudal  sword.  The  king,  for  all 
they  may  say,  is  the  more  legitimate  ;  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  more  general  and  a  diviner  idea. 
He  can  only  he  unseated  hy  a  more  general 
idea  still.  The  king  will  prevail  over  the 
baron,  and  the  people  over  the  king.  The  no- 
tion of  this  last  conquest  is  already  implied  in 
a  satiric  drama,  whico,  brought  from  Asia  into 
France,  has  been  welcomed  and  translated  by 
every  nation — the  dialogue  between  Solomon 
and  Morolf.  The  latter  is  an  .^Esop,  a  rude 
buffoon,  a  rustic,  a  villein ;  but  villein  as  he  is, 
his  subtle  reasonings  are  embarrassing,  and  he 
humbles  good  king  Solomon  on  his  throne,  who, 
possessed  at  will  of  all  gifts,  handsome,  rich, 
and  all-powerful,  and  above  all,  learned  and 
wise,  is  discomfited  by  this  cunning  clown.* 
The  weapon  of  the  feudal  Renaud  against  au- 
thority, the  king,  and  the  written  law,  is  the 
sword — force  :  that  of  the  popular  buffoon,  far 
more  piercing,  is  reasoning  and  irony. 

The  king  is  to  overcome  the  baron,  not  only 
in  power,  but  in  popularity.  The  epopee  of 
feudal  resistance  early  loses  all  its  popular 
sharacter,  and  restricts  itself  to  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  aristocracy.  Especially  will  it 
fade  away  in  the  South,  where  feudalism  was 
never  aught  else  than  an  odious  importation, 
and  where  municipal  life,  the  vivacious  remain 
of  antiquity,  had  always  prevailed  in  the  cities. 

The  idea  common  to  the  two  cycles  of  Ro- 
land and  of  Renaud,  is  war,  heroism  :  foreign 
war,  civil  war.  But  to  complete  the  idea  of 
the  heroic,  heroism  extends  its  horizon  and 
tends  to  the  infinite.  The  poetic  unknown 
which  floated  at  first  over  the  two  frontiers, 
over  the  Ardennes  and  the  Pyrenees,  falls  back 
towards  the  East,  as  that  of  the  ancients  push- 
ed on  towards  the  West  with  their  Hesperia, 
from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  from  Spain  to  the  At- 
lantides.  After  the  Iliads  come  Odysseys. 
Poetry  goes  on  seeking  in  distant  lands — seek- 
ing what  1  The  infinite — infinite  beauty,  infi- 
nite conquest.  Then  is  it  remembered  that  a 
Greek,  that  a  Roman  conquered  the  world. 
But  the  West  adopts  Alexander  and  Caesar 
only  on  condition  of  their  becoming  Westerns. 
They  are  knighted.  Alexander  becomes  a 
paladin  ;  the  Macedonians  and  Trojans  are  an- 
cestors of  the  French  ;  the  Saxons  descend 
from  Caesar's  soldiers,  the  Britons  from  Brutus. 
That  affinity  between  the  Indo-Germanic  na- 

*  Roquefort,  p.  196,  n. 3.  "The  said  Marconi  et  Salomon, 
No.  7218,  and  Funds  de  Notre-Uame,  N.  No.  2,  has  no  doubt 
been  built  on  an  ancient  work,  the  Contradictio  StUamonis. 
This  romance,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  seems  to  be 
dr;i\vn  from  Greek,  or  rather  Asiatic  sources.  It  was  at  first 
translated  into  Latin ;  and,  subsequently,  into  all  the  vulgar 
tongues.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  pope 
Gelasius  placed  it  in  the  number  of  apocryphal  books. 
William  of  Tyre  speaks  of  it;  but  he  is  BUMakni  when  he 
thinks  he  may  discover  it  in  the  Jewish  antiquities  of  Jo- 
Eephns.  It  is  extant  in  old  German  and  French  verse ;  and 
is  the  Bertoldo  of  the  Italians,  which  has  been  rendered  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  versions,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  literary  society's  having  conceived  the  notion  of  con- 
tinning  it,  and  arranging  it  in  stanzas.  But  this  idea,  though 
whimsically  carried  out,  has  been  the  means  of  procuring 
as  &n  excellent  dictionary  of  the  Italian  dialects." 


tions  which  science  was  to  prove  in  our  days 
poetry,  in  its  divine  prescience,  has  foreseen. 

Yet  is  the  hero  still  incomplete.  In  vain  ta 
attain  it  does  the  middle  age  raise  itself  on  an- 
tiquity. In  vain  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  world,  is  Aristotle  turned  into  a  magician, 
who  leads  through  air  and  over  sea  the  knightly 
Alexander.*  The  foreign  element  not  sufficing, 
they  trace  back  to  the  old  indigenous  element, 
up  to  the  Celtic  dolmen  and  Arthur's  tomb.f 
Arthur  revives  ;  no  more  the  petty  chief  of  a 
clan  as  barbarous  as  his  Saxon  conquerors  ;  no, 
an  Arthur  purified  by  chivalry.  Pale,  very 
pale,  it  is  true,  is  this  king  of  the  valiant,  with 
his  queen  Genevieve,  and  his  twelve  paladins 
seated  round  the  round  table.  And  what  do 
they  bring  into  the  world  after  the  long  sleep 
into  which  woman  has  cast  Merlin  ?  They 
bring  with  them  the  love  of  woman — it  is  their 
heroic  idea — ever  woman,  ever  Eve,  that  de- 
ceiving symbol  of  nature,  of  pagan  sensuality, 
which  promises  infinite  joy,  and  which  keeps 
mourning  and  tears.  Let  them  go,  then,  sad 
lovers,  seeking  adventures  in  forests,  weak  and 
agitated,  revolving  in  their  interminable  epopee 
as  in  that  circle  of  Dante,  in  which  gyrate  the 
victims  of  love  at  the  sport  of  a  constant  wind. 

What  was  the  end  of  these  religious  forms, 
these  initiations,  these  tables  of  twelve,  these 
chivalrous  love-feasts  in  imitation  of  the  last 
Supper  ]  An  effort  is  made  to  transfigure  all 
this,  to  correct  this  mundane  poesy,  and  to 
bring  it  to  penitence.  By  the  side  of  the  pro- 
fane chivalry,  which  sought  woman  and  glory, 
another  is  erected.  The  latter  is  allowed  wars 
and  adventurous  expeditions  ;  but  the  object  is 
changed.  It  is  left  Arthur  and  his  brave 
knights ;  but  on  condition  of  their  amendment. 
This  new  poetry  leads  them,  devout  pilgrims, 
to  the  mysterious  temple  in  which  the  sacred 
treasure  is  kept.  This  treasure  is  not  woman  : 
it  is  not  the  profane  cup  of  Giamschid,  of  Hy- 
perion, of  Hercules,  but  the  chaste  cup  of  Jo- 
seph and  of  Solomon,  the  cup  in  which  our 
Lord  drank  at  his  last  Supper,  and  in  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  collected  his  precious 
blood.  The  mere  sight  of  this  cup,  or  Grartl. 
prolongs  Titurel's  life  for  five  hundred  years. 

*  See  the  poem  of  Alexander,  ny  Lambert-Ie-Court  and 
Alexander  of  Paris,  born  at  Bernai.  They  assert  that  they 
only  translate  from  the  Latin. — There  is  also  a  Latin  Alex- 
andriad,  (often  printed,)  published  in  1180  by  a  canon  of 
Amiens,  Gautier  de  Chatillon,  born  at"L,ille ;  it  was  read 
in  the  schools  in  preference  to  the  ancient  writers. — The 
verses  of  the  French  Alexandriad,  quoted  by  Leprand 
d'Aussy,  (Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibl.  Roy.v> 
are  elegant  and  sonorous — 

"  Si  long  comme  il  estoit,  mesura  la  campagne  .... 
M'espee  meurt  de  fain  et  ma  lance  de  soi  .  .  .  ." 

(Tall  as  he  was,  he  measured  his  length  on  the  plain.  . 
My  sword  is  dying  of  nunger,  and  my  lance  of  thirst.) 

t  The  chief  storehouse  of  the  Breton  traditions  of  the 
middle  age,  is  the  work  of  the  famous  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
iniiuth.  With  regard  to  this  author's  veracity,  and  the 
sources  from  which  he  has  drawn,  see  Ellis,  Intr.  to  Metri- 
cal Romances  ;  Turner,  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1820;  Itc- 
laruc.  Bardes  Annoricains ;  and,  especially,  the  last  edition 
of  Warton,  (1824,)  with  Donee's  and  Park's  notes;  also 
Ritson.  and  some  passages  from  the  poems  of  Marie  Ae 
l-'r -t:u:e,  published  by  M.  Roquefort,  1820,  &c. 
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THE  PASSION,  THE  PRINCIPLE 


.  ne  Church,  the  roil  hcme 
of  the  people. 


The  guardians  of  the  cup  and  of  the  temple, 
the  Templists,  must  remain  pure.  Neither 
Arthur  nor  Perceval  is  worthy  to  touch  it. 
For  merely  approaching  it,  the  amorous  Lance- 
lot remains  all  but  lifeless  for  thirty-four  days. 
The  new  chivalry  of  the  Graal  is  the  work  of 
priestly  hands  :  it  is  a  bishop  who  dubs  Titurel 
a  knight.  This  sacerdotal  poetry  places  its 
ideal  so  high,  that  it  is  sterile  and  powerless 
therefore.  Vainly  does  it  exalt  the  virtues  of 
the  Graal :  the  Graal  remains  unattainable,  the 
«  hildren  of  Perceval,  Launcelot,  and  Gawain 
atone  can  approach  it.  And  when  the  true 
knight,  the  fitting  guardian  of  the  Graal,  is  at 
last  to  be  produced,  it  is  obliged  to  take  one 
Sir  Galahad,  perfect  at  all  points,  a  saint  in  his 
lifetime,  but  much  unknown.  This  obscure 
hero,  brought  into  the  world  on  purpose,  has  no 
great  influence. 

Such  was  the  powerlessness  of  chivalrous 
poetry.  Daily  more  sophistical  and  more 
subtle,  it  became  the  sister  of  scholasticism,  a 
scholasticism  of  love  as  of  devotion.  In  the 
South,  where  the  jongleurs  hawked  it  about  in 
lays  and  ballads  through  court  and  castle,  it  was 
overlaid  and  extinguished  by  the  refinements 
of  form,  and  the  fetters  of  the  most  artificial 
and  labored  system  of  versification  ever  devised. 
In  the  North  it  sank  from  the  epopee  to  the. 
romance,  from  symbol  to  allegory ;  that  is,  into 
the  void.  In  its  decrepitude,  it  still  anticked 
on  throughout  the  fourteenth  century,  in' the 
sorry  imitations  of  the  sorry  "  Romance  of  the 
Rose  ;"  while  above  its  notes  there  rose  by  de- 
grees the  shrill  voice  of  popular  derision  in  the 
tales  and  fabliaux. 

The  poetry  of  chivalry,  then,  had  to  resign 
itself  to  death.  What  had  it  done  for  humanity 
during  all  these  ages  1  Man,  whom  it  had  been 
pleased  in  its  confidence  to  take  simple,  still 
ignorant,  mute  as  Perceval,  brutal  as  Roland 
or  Renaud,  and  had  promised  to  conduct  through 
the  different  steps  of  chivalrous  initiation  up  to 
the  dignity  of  Christian  hero — it  left  weak, 
discouraged,  miserable.  From  the  cycle  of 
Roland  to  that  of  the  Graal,  his  sadness  has  gone 
on  increasing.  He  has  been  led  wandering 
through  forests,  in  pursuit  of  giants  and  mon- 
sters, and  with  woman  ever  in  view.  His  have 
been  the  labors  of  the  ancient  Hercules,  and 
his  weaknesses  as  well.  The  poetry  of  chivalry 
has  scarcely  developed  its  hero,  and  has  retain- 
ed him  in  a  state  of  infancy ;  like  the  thought- 
less mother  of  Perceval,  who  prolongs  the  im- 
becility of  her  son's  early  age.  And  therefore 
he  quits  this  mother  of  his,  just  as  Gerard  of 
Roussillon  throws  up  chivalry,  and  turns  char- 
coal-burner ;  and  Renaud  of  Montauban  turns 
mason,  and  carries  stones  on  his  back  to  he-lp 
to  build  Cologne  cathedral.* 


*  After  treating  of  chivalrous,  I  ought  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider Christian  poetry,  as  exemplified  in  legends,  &.c.  But 
J  hope  to  discuss  this  great  subject  thoroughly,  elsewhere. 
Here,  I  shall  only  treat  of  the  poetry  of  worship,  and  of 
Christian  art.  See  note,  p.  171. 


The  knight  turns  man,  turns  one  of  the  peo- 
ple, devotes  himself  to  the  Church  ;  for  in  th« 
Church,  alone,  resides  at  this  time  manly  intel- 
lect, his  true  life,  his  repose.  While  this  silly 
virgin  of  the  chivalrous  epopee  hastes  over 
mountains  and  valleys,  mounted  on  the  cruppei 
behind  Lancelot  and  Tristan,  the  wise  virgin  of 
the  Church  keeps  her  lamp  lighted,  waiting  foi 
the  great  awakening.  Seated  near  the  myste- 
rious manger,  she  watches  over  the  infant  peo- 
ple who  grow  up  between  the  ox  and  the  asa 
during  her  Christmas  night :  presently,  kings 
will  come  to  worship  her.  The  Church  is  her- 
self— people.  Together  they  play  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  world  the  combat  of  the  soul  and 
of  matter,  of  man  and  of  nature,  the  sacrifice, 
the  incarnation,  the  Passion.  The  chivalrous 
and  aristocratic  epopee  was  the  poetry  of  love, 
of  the  human  Passion,  of  the  pretended  happy 
of  this  world.  The  ecclesiastical  drama,  other- 
wise called  worship,  is  the  poetry  of  the  people, 
the  poetry  of  those  who  suffer,  of  the  suffering 
— the  divine  Passion. 

The  church  was  at  this  time  the  real  domi- 
cile of  the  people.  A  man's  house,  the  wretched 
masonry  to  which  he  returned  in  the  evening, 
was  only  a  temporary  shelter.  To  say  truth, 
there  was  but  one  house,  the  house  of  God. 
Not  in  vain  had  the  Church  her  right  of  asy- 
lum ;*  she  was  now  the  universal  asylum  :  so- 
cial life  altogether  sought  refuge  with  her. 
Man  prayed  there  ;  there  the  commune  held 
its  deliberations.  The  bell  was  the  voice  of 
the  city  :  she  summoned  to  the  labors  of  the 
field,|  to  civil  affairs,  sometimes  to  the  battles 
of  liberty.  In  Italy,  it  was  in  the  churches 
that  the  sovereign  people  assembled.  It  was  at 
St.  Mark's  that  the  deputies  of  Europe  sought 
from  the  Venetians  a  fleet  for  the  fourth  cru- 
sade. Trade  was  carried  on  around  the  church : 
the  places  of  pilgrimage  were  fairs.  The  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  received  the  priestly  bless- 
ing. Even  cattle,  as  still  continues  to  be  the 
custom  at  Naples,  were  brought  to  receive 
benediction.  The  Church  did  not  refuse  it : 
she  suffered  these  little  ones  to  draw  near. 
Heretofore,  in  Paris,  Easter  hams  were  sold 
in  the  parvis  Notre-Dame,  and  as  the  buyers 
took  them  away,  they  had  them  blessed.  For- 
merly they  did  better  :  they  ate  in  the  church, 
and  after  the  feast  came  the  dance.  The 
Church  encouraged  these  infantine  joys. 

At  this  period,  the  people  and  the  Church, 
which  was  recruited  from  among  the  people, 
were  one  and  the  same  thing,  like  child  and 

*  As  at  Paris,  the  churches  of  St.  Jacques-la-Boucherie, 
St.  Genevieve,  &c.  The  abbe  Lebceuf  noticed  on  the  fa- 
cade of  the  latter  church  an  enormous  Iron  ring,  through 
which  those  who  sought  asylum  passed  their  arms. — It  was 
in  churches,  too,  that  the  sick  were  laid;  especially  those 
attacked  by  the  mal  dea  ardens,  (burning  or  sweating  sick- 
ness.) 

t  The  silver  bell  at  Reims  was  rune  on  the  1st  tf  March 
to  announce  the  resumption  of  agricultural  labor.  Another 
bell  used  to  be  rung  from  the  year  1498,  every  morning 
and  evening,  at  the  hour  of  opening  and  shutting  the  galet 
and  the  manufactories  of  the  towu. 
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mother.  Both  were  still  free  from  distrust : 
the  mother  wished  to  be  all  in  all  to  her  child. 
She  took  him  wholly  to  her,  and  without  reser- 
vation, .  .  .  "Pandentemque  sinus  et  totaveste 
vocantem  coeruleum  in  gremium."* 

Worship  was  a  tender  dialogue  between  God, 
the  Church,  and  the  people,  expressing  one  and 
the  same  thought.  Impassioned  and  grave  by 
turns,  she  blended  the  old  sacred  language  with 
that  of  the  people.  The  solemnity  of  the 
prayers  was  broken — dramatized  with  pathetic 
chants,  like  that  dialogue  between,  the  foolish 
and  the  wise  virginsf  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us.  And  sometimes,  also,  the  great, 
the  learned,  the  eternal  Church  herself  made 
herself  a  child  to  prattle  with  her  child,  and 
translated  the  ineffable  to  it  in  puerile  legends, 
such  as  fitted  its  tender  age.  She  spoke  :  it 
listened.  The  people  lifted  up  their  voice  : 
not  the  fictitious  people  who  speak  in  the  choir, 
but  the  true  people,  rushing  from  without  tu- 
multuously  and  innumerably  through  all  the 
vomitories  of  the  cathedral,  with  their  loud 
confused  voice — a  giant  child,  like  the  St. 
Christopher  of  the  legend,!  brute,  ignorant, 
passionate,  but  docile,  imploring  initiation,  and 
praying  to  bear  Christ  on  their  colossal  shoul- 
ders. They  entered,  dragging  into  the  Church 
the  hideous  dragon  of  sin,  gorged  with  victuals, 
to  the  Saviour's  feet,  to  wait  the  stroke  of  the 
prayer  which  was  to  immolate  it.$  At  times, 
also,  recognising  that  the  animalism  was  in 
themselves,  they  exposed  in  symbolical  extrava- 
gances their  miseries  and  infirmity.  This  was 
called  the  festival  of  idiots,  faluorum  ;||  and  this 
imitation  of  the  pagan  orgies,  tolerated  by 
Christianity  as  man's  farewell  to  the  sensual- 
ism which  he  abjured,  was  repeated  at  the 
festivals  of  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision, 
Epiphany,  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  and 
likewise  on  those  days  on  which  mankind, 
saved  from  the  devil,  fell  into  ihe  intoxication 

*  (Throwing  open  her  bosom,  and  inviting  with  out- 
stretched robes  to  her  azure  lap.) 

t  Monumens  Priinitifi  de  la  Langue  Romane — given  by 
M.  Raynouard  in  his  great  work. — Since  writing  this,  I  have 
perused  on  this  dramatic  character  of  the  middle  age  an 
Important  article  of  my  friend,  M.  Ch.  Magnin's,  (Revue  des 
Deux-Mondes,)  and  several  chapters  of  Mr.  Digby's  fine 
work,  Mores  Catholici,  London,  1832-1834. 

J  This  will  he  noticed  elsewhere. 

$  At  Tarascon,  the  drac ;  at  Metz,  the  graonilli ;  at 
Rouen,  the  gargouille, ;  at  Paris,  the  monster  of  the  Bie  vre, 
&c.  See  note  at  p.  165.  The  gargouille  is  on  the  seals  of 
Rouen. — Archives  du  Royaume. 

||  See  Ducangc,  verb.  Katendtf,  cervulua,  abbot  cornar- 
iorum;  Lobineau,  Hist,  de  Paris,  t.  1.  p.  224;  Eutillet, 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  PHistoire  de  la  Fete  des  Fous ;  Floe- 
gel,  Geschichte  des  Groteskekomichen ;  Marlot,  Metropolis 
Uemensis  Historia ;  Millin,  Description  d'un  dyplique  (re- 

5ister)  qui  renfenne  un  missel  de  la  Fete  des  Fons.  In 
198,  the  legate.  Peter  of  Capua,  prohibited  the  celebration 
of  this  festival  in  the  diocese  of  Paris ;  but  it  was  not  given 
jp  in  France  till  about  1444.  We  find  it  held  in  England 
in  1530. — In  1761,  the  children  of  the  choir  of  the  Sainte- 
Jhapelle  still  claimed  to  direct  on  Innocents'-Day,  and  oc- 
cupied the  first  stalls,  with  the  chanter's  cope  and  baton. 
Morand,  Hist,  de  la  Sainte-Chapelle,  p.  222. — At  Bayeux, 
an  Innocenti'-Day,  the  children  of  the  choir,  headed  by  a 
little  bishop  who  performed  the  service,  occupied  the  upper 
Ftiills.  and  the  canons,  the  lower.  Histnire  du  Diocese  de 
Buyeux,  par  Herman!,  cure  de  Maltot.  Chap.  Cathedrale  de 
Bayeux. 


of  joy — at  Christmas  and  Easter.  The  clergy 
themselves  took  a  share  in  it.  Here,  the 
canons  played  at  ball  within  the  church  ;  there 
they  insultingly  dragged  after  them  the  odiout 
Lent  herring.*  Beast  as  well  as  man  was  re- 
habilitated. The  humble  witness  of  our  Sa- 
viour's birth,  the  faithful  animal  which  wsimed 
his  infant  body  as  he  lay  in  the  manger  with 
his  breath,  which  bore  him  with  his  mother  into 
Egypt,  which  carried  him  in  triumph  into  Jeru- 
salem— it  had  its  share  in  the  general  joy."j 

*  See,  above,  note  at  p.  175,  an  enumeration  of  the  bur- 
lesque festivals,  partially  preserved  in  our  provinces. 

t  At  Beauvais,  Autun,  &c.,  they  celebrated  the  Feast  of 
the  Ass. — Rubrics  MSS.  festi  asinorum,  ap.  Ducange  : — 
"  At  the  end  of  the  mass,  the  priest  turning  to  the  people 
with  the  words,  '  Ite,  missa  est.'  (Ye  may  depart,  church  is 
over,)  shall  neigh  thrice,  and  then  the  people,  with  the  for- 
mula, '  Deo  gratias,'  (all  thank?  to  God,)  shall  thrice  answer 
4  Hi-haw,  hi  haw,  hi-haw.'  Thek  the  following  hymn  was 
sung:— 

Orientis  partibus 
Adventavit  asinus 
Pulcher  et  fortissimus, 
Sarcinis  aptissimus. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  car.chantez 
Belle  bouche  rechignez, 
Vous  aurez  du  foin  assez 
Et  de  1'avoine  a  plantez 

Lentus  erat  pedibus 
Nisi  foret  baculus 
Et  eum  in  clunibus 
Pungeret  aculeus. 
Uez,  sire  asnes,  &c. 

Hie  in  collibus  Sichem, 
Jam  nutritus  sub  Ruben, 
Transiit  per  Jordanem, 
Saliit  in  Bethleem. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  &.c. 

Ecce  magnis  auribus 
SubjugaKs  filius, 
Asinus  egregius, 
Asinorum  dominus. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  &.c. 

Saltu  vincit  hinnulos, 
Damas,  et  capreolos, 
Super  dromedaries 
Velox  Madianeos. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  &c. 

Aurum  de  Arabia, 

Thus  et  myrrhum  de  Saba, 

Tulit  in  ecclesia 

Virtus  asinaria. 

Hez,  sire  asnes,  &c. 

Dum  trahit  vehicula 
Multa  cum  sarcinula, 
Illius  mandibula 
Dura  terit  pabula. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  &c. 

Cum  aristis  hordenm 
Comedit  et  carduum ; 
Triticum  e  paled. 
Segregat  in  area. 
Hez,  sire  asnes,  &c. 

Amen  dicas,  aslne, 

(hie  genuflectebatur,) 
Jam  satnr  de  gramine  : 
Amen,  Amen  itera, 
Aspernare  vetera. 
Hez  va !  hez  va !  hez  va  hez : 
Biax  sire  asnes  car  allez, 
Belle  bouche  car  chantez." 
MS.  du  treizieme  siecle,  ap.  Ducange,  Glossar. 
(.From  the  east  came  the  ass,  fair  and  sturdy,  fitted  ttt 
burdens.    Ha,  s>ir  ass,  o]>en  your  fine  mouth  to  sing,  yoi 
shall  have  hay  enough,  and  plenty  of  oats. 
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The  middle  age,  juster  than  we,  discerned  in 
the  ass  sobriety,  patience,  resignation,  and  I 
"  know  not  how  many  Christian  virtues.  Where- 
fore be  ashamed  of  the  ass  1  The  Saviour  had 
felt  no  such  shame.*  .  .  At  a  later  time  these 
simple  manifestations  turned  into  mockery ; 
and  the  Church  was  obliged  to  impose  silence 
on  the  people,  remove  them,  keep  them  at  a 
distance.  But  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
middle  age,  what  harm  was  there  in  all  this  1 
Is  not  all  permitted  to  the  child  1  So  little 
alarm  did  the  Church  feel  at  these  popular 
dramas,  that  she  borrowed  their  boldest  fea- 
tures for  the  decoration  of  her  walls.  In  Rouen 
cathedralf  we  see  a  pig  playing  on  a  fiddle  ;  in 
that  of  Chartres,  an  ass  holds  a.  sort  of  harp  ;t 
at  Essone,  a  bishop  holds  a  fool's  bauble. § 
Elsewhere,  we  see  the  images  of  vices  and  of 
sins  sculptured  with  all  the  liberty  of  pious 
cynicism.  ||  The  courageous  artist  does  not 
shrink  from  representing  the  incest  of  Lot  or 
the  infamies  of  Sodom.  *ft 

The  Church  exhibited  at  this  period  a  mar- 
vellous dramatic  genius,  full  of  boldness  and  of 
easy  good-fellowship,  and  often  stamped  with 
touching  puerility.  No  one  laughed  in  Ger- 
many when  the  new  cure,  in  the  midst  of  the 
mass  of  installation,  walked  up  to  his  mother, 
and  Jed  her  out  to  dance.  If  she  were  dead, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  saving  her  ;  he  put 
his  mother's  soul  under  the  candlestick.  The 
love  of  mother  and  of  son,  of  Mary  and  of 
Jesus,  was  a  rich  source  of  the  pathetic  to  the 

He  was  slow  of  foot,  unless  the  stick,  or  the  goad,  should 
prick  him  in  the  buttocks.  Ha,  sir  ass,  &c. 

He  on  the  hills  of  Sichem,  reared  by  Reuben,  crossed  the 
Jordan,  bounded  into  Bethlehem.  Ha,  sir  ass,  &c. 

Lo  with  his  great  ears,  the  son  of  the  yoke,  the  excellent 
ass,  the  lord  of  asses.  Ha,  sir  ass,  &c. 

In  frisking  he  excels  fawns,  deer,  and  kidlings,  swift  be- 
yond the  dromedaries,  of  the  Midianites.  Ha,  sir  ass,  &c. 

Gold  from  Arabia,  frankincense  and  myrrh  from  Saba, 
asinarian  worth  has  brought  into  the  church.  Ha,  sir 
ass,  &c. 

While  he  drags  wapons,  with  many  a  little  load,  with  his 
jawbones  he  crushes  hard  food.  Ha,  sir  ass,  &c. 

Barley  with  its  beard,  and  thistles  he  eats;  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  he  winnows  on  the  thrashing-floor.  Ha,  sir  ass, 
fee. 

Say  Amen,  O  Ass,  (here  all  knelt,)  having  now  thy  fill  of 
grass,  Amen,  Amen  repeat,  spurn  your  former  way  of  life. 
....  Fine  sir  ass  for  going,  fine  mouth  for  singing.) 

Nostri  nee  posnitet  illas, 
Nee  te  poeniteat  pecoris,  divine  poeta. 

Virgil.  Eclog.  10. 

t  On  the  north  porch  of  the  cathedral,  (the  Booksellers' 
porch.) 

t  On  a  counterfort  of  the  old  tower. 

$  In  the  church  of  St.  Guenault,  rats  nre  represented 
gnawing  the  globe  of  the  world.  Millin,  Voyage,  t.  i.  p.  20, 
et  plate  iv.— Aristotle  does  not  escape  this  universal  jeer. 
He  is  figured  at  Rouen  bending  down  with  his  hands  on  the 
ground,  and  carrying  a  woman  on  his  back. 

I!  See  the  stalls  of  N6tre-Dame  de  Rouen,  Notre-Dame 
d'Amiens,  of  St.  Guenault  d'Essone,  &c.  In  the  church  of 
1'Epine,  a  small  village  near  Chalons,  are  some  very  remark- 
able, but  also  very  obscene  sculptures.  St.  Bernard  writes 
about  112o  to  Guillaume  de  St.  Thierry— "  What  is  the 
good  of  all  those  grotesque  monsters  in  painting  or  in 
relievo,  which  are  pliced  in  cloisters  in  sight  of  those  who 
are  bewailing  their  sins  ?  What  is  the  use  of  this  beautiful 
deformity,  or  this  deformod  beauty'?  What  is  the  meaning 
»f  those  unclean  apes,  those  raging  lions,  those  monstrous 
tentaurs  T'  Ed.  Mabillon.  p.  539. 

TT  This  formed  th<!  subject  of  one  of  the  external  bas- 
telieis  of  Reims  cathedral.  Jt  lias  been  efficed. 


Church.  Even  to  this  day,  at  Messina,  the 
Virgin,  carried  through  all  the  city,  seeks  hei 
son,  as  the  Ceres  of  ancient  Sicily  sought 
Proserpine  ;  and  at  last,  just  as  she  is  entering 
the  grand  square,  she  is  shown  our  Saviour's 
image,  when  she  starts  back  with  surprise,  and 
twelve  doves  flying  out  of  her  bosom,  bear  to 
God  the  outpouring  of  maternal  transport.* 

At  Pentecost,  white  pigeons  used  to  be  let 
loose  in  the  church  amidst  tongues  of  fire  ; 
flowers  were  rained  down,  and  the  inner  galle- 
ries were  illuminated.!  At  other  festivals  the 
illumination  was  outside. J  Let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  the  effect  of  the  lights  on  these  pro- 
digious edifices,  when  the  priests,  winding 
through  the  aerial  staircases,  animated  by  their 
fantastic  processions  the  darksome  masses, 
passing  and  repassing  along  the  balustrades, 
under  the  denticulated  buttresses,  with  their 
rich  costumes,  wax  tapers,  and  chants  ;  when 
light  and  voice  revolved  from  circle  to  circle, 
and  below,  in  dark  shadow,  answered  the  ocean 
of  people.  Here  was  the  true  drama,  the  true 
mystery,  the  representation  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  humanity  through  the  three  worlds — that 
sublime  intuition  which  Dante  caught  from  the 
transient  reality  to  fix  and  eternize  in  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia. 

After  its  long  carnival  of  the  middle  age, 
this  colossal  theatre  of  the  sacred  drama  has 
sunk  into  silence  and  into  shade.  The  priest's 
weak  voice  is  powerless  to  fill  vaults,  whose 
ample  span  was  reared  to  embrace  and  contain 
the  thunder  of  a  people's  voice.  Widowed 
and  empty  are  the  churches.  Their  profound 
symbolism,  wyhich  then  spoke  with  so  clear  a 
voice,  is  mute.  They  are  now  objects  of  scien- 
tific curiosity,  of  philosophical  explanations,  of 
Alexandrian  interpretations — Gothic  museums, 
visited  by  the  learned,  who  walk  round,  gaze 
irreverently,  and  praise  instead  of  pray.  Yet 
do  they  clearly  know  what  they  praise  ?  That 
which  finds  favor  in  their  sight  is  not  the  church 
itself,  but  the  delicate  workmanship  of  its  orna- 
ments, the  fringe  of  its  cloak,  its  lace  of  stone, 
some  laborious  and  subtle  piece  of  workmanship 
of  the  later  Gothic,  (du  Gothique  en  deca- 
dence.) 

Gross-minded   men,  who   look   upon   these 

*  J.  Blunt,  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs 
discoverable  in  Modern  Italy  and  Sicily,  London,  ].~j:t, 
p.  158. — How  comes  it  that  Mr.  Blunt  could  only  see  in 
this  a  ridiculous  mummery  7 

t  In  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  the  figure  of  an  angel  used  to  be 
let  down  from  the  roof,  holding  a  silver  jar,  from  which  he 
poured  water  on  the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest.  Morand, 
Hist,  de  la  Sainte-Chapelle,  p.  180. — At  Reims,  on  the  day 
of  the  Dedication,  a  lighted  taper  was  placed  between  each 
arcade. 

t  Over  the  gallery  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  at  Paris,  was  the  figure  of  a  virgin,  with  two  angels 
bearing  candlesticks  in  their  hands;  and  in  these  the  deiuj 
or  treasurer  used  to  place  tapers  after  lauds  on  Sexagesinu 
Sunday.  Gilbert  Description  de  N6tre-I)ame  de  Paris.— 
In  some  churches,  the  priest  represented  our  Lord's  Ascen- 
sion on  the  portal.— Sometimes  even  the  clergy  were  obliged 
to  perform  the  ceremony  on  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  church: 
for  instance,  when  relics  were  sealed  up  under  the  towci 
or  steeple ;  as  was  done  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  a( 
Paris. 


The  figure  of  Gothic  churcha, 
a  *y  muni  of  the  cruciiiiion. 
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stones  as  stones,  and  do  not  feel  the  sap  and 
life-blood  which  circulate  there  !  Christians 
or  not,  revere,  kiss  the  sign  they  bear,  the  sign 
of  the  Passion — 'tis  that  of  the  triuir.ph  of 
moral  liberty.  Here  exists  a  something  great 
and  eternal,  whatever  he  the  fate  of  this  or 
that  religion.  The  future  fate  of  Christianity 
makes  no  difference  iiere.  Let  it  hencefor- 
ward be  religion  or  philosophy,  let  it  pass  from 
mysticism  to  rationalism,  the  victory  of  human 
morality  must  ever  be  adored  in  these  monu- 
ments. Not  in  vain  were  Christ's  words — 
"  Let  these  stones  become  bread."  The  stone 
became  bread ;  the  bread  became  God,  matter, 
spirit — the  day  on  which  the  great  sacrifice 
honored,  justified,  transfigured,  transubstantia- 
ted them  :  incarnation,  passion,  synonymous 
words,  are  explained  by  a  third — transubstan- 
tiation.  By  three  different  stages,  here  is  the 
struggle,  the  hymen,  the  identification  of  the 
two  substances  :  a  dramatic  and  dolorous  hy- 
men in  which  the  spirit  sinks  and  matter  suf- 
fers. The  mediator  is  the  sacrifice ;  the  death, 
a  voluntary  death.  There  is  blood  on  these 
nuptials.  That  terrible,  that  memorable  day, 
it  was  yesterday,  it  is  to-day,  it  will  be  to-mor- 
row, and  ever.  The  everlasting  drama  is  daily 
played  in  the  church.  The  church  is  itself  this 
drama — a  petrified  Mystery,  a  Passion  of  stone, 
or  rather,  it  is  the  Passioned,  the  sufferer.  The 
whole  edifice,  in  the  severity  of  its  architectural 
geometry,  is  a  living  body,  a  man.  The  nave, 
extending  its  two  arms,  is  the  Man  on  the  cross ; 
the  crypt,  the  subterranean  church,  is  the  Man 
in  the  tomb  ;  the  tower,  the  steeple,  is  still  He, 
but  upright  and  rising  to  heaven.  In  this  choir, 
which  inclines  from  the  direction  of  the  nave, 
you  see  His  head  drooping  down  in  the  agony  ;* 
you  recognise  His  blood  in  the  glowing  purple 
of  the  windows. 

Touch  these  stones  with  cautious  tread,  step 
lightly  over  these  flags — all  are  bleeding  and 
suffering  still.  A  great  mystery  is  being  en- 
acted here.f  All  around  I  see  death,  and  am 
tempted  to  weep.  J  Yet  may  not  this  immortal 
death,  whose  image  art  inscribes  in  a  flowery 
vegetation,  this  flower  of  the  soul,  this  divine 


*  The  choir  inclines  to  the  northwest  in  the  churches  of 
N6tre-Dame  at  Paris,  and  of  Notre-Dame  and  St.  Ouen,  at 
Rouen,  Quimper,  &.<•.. — It  must  be  premised  that  In  some 
churches  this  inclination  depends  on  the  localities. 

t  "Mark  each  thing  mystically;  for  there  is  nothing 
Irrelevant  here."  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  Rothomagi,  1648, 
vol.  iii.  p.  335,  Speculum  de  Mysteriis  Ecclesise. 

|  (I  subjoin  the  original,  down  to  the  close  of  the  para- 
graph :  "Cependant  cette  mort  immortelle  dont  1'art  inscrit 
F'image  dans  une  efflorescente  vegetation,  cette  fleur  de 
I'aini;.  ce  divin  fruit  du  monde,  que  la  nature  decore  de  ses 
feuilles  et  de  ses  roses,  ne  serait-ce  pas  sous  forme  fune- 
raire,  la  vie  et  rumour  1  '  Je  suis  noire,  mais  je  suis  belle,' 
dit  1'amante  du  Cantique  des  Cantiques  Ces  voiites  som- 
bres  peuvent  voiler  1'hymen.  Romeo  et  Juliette  ne  s'unis- 
cent-ils  pas  dans  un  tombeau  ?  Douloureuse  est  Petreinte,  le 
baiser  amer,  et  1'ainantc  sourit  dans  les  pleurs.  Cette  voute 
Immense  dont  le  mystcre  est  enveloppe,  est-ce  un  linceul, 
est-ce  une  robe  nuptiale  1  .  .  .  Oui  c'est  la  robe  de  la 
nature,  le  vieux  voile  d'lsis,  ou  toute  creature  est  brodee. 
Ce  vivant  feuillage,  ou  1'ait  a  lissj  les  betes  de  la  terre  et 
Irs  oiseaux  du  del,  c'est  soli  manteau  a  elle,  son  amoureuse 
tuuiquc  II  est  vutu  de  son  amante.'  j — TRANSLATOR. 


Truit  of  the  world,  which  nature  decorates  with 
her  leaves  and  her  roses,  may  it  not  be,  under 
a  funereal  form,  life  and  love  ?  "  I  am  black, 
but  I  am  comely,"  exclaims  the  bride  in  the 
Song  of  Songs.  These  sombre  vaults  may  veil 
a  hymen.  Do  not  Romeo  and  Juliet  unite  ip 
the  tomb  "?  Painful  is  the  embrace,  bitter  the 
kiss,  and  the  bride  smiles  through  tears.  This 
vast  vault,  in  which  the  mystery  is  shrouded,  is 
it  a  winding-sheet,  is  it  a  marriage  garment  * 
.  .  .  Yes,  'tis  the  robe  of  nature,  the  antique 
veil  of  Isis,  on  which  all  living  creatures  are 
embroidered.  This  living  foliage,  whereon  art 
has  woven  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  fowls  of 
the  air,  is  her  cloak,  her  tunic  of  love.  The 
mystery  is  arrayed  in  its  mistress.* 

The  solemn  and  holy  comedy  revolves  with 
its  divine  drama  according  to  the  natural  drama 
played  by  the  sun  and  stars.  It  proceeds  from 
life  to  death,  from  the  incarnation  to  the  pas- 
sion, and  thence  to  the  resurrection,  while  na- 
ture turns  from  winter  to  spring.  When  the 
sower  has  buried  the  grain  in  the  earth,  to  bear 
there  the  snow  and  the  frost,  God  buries  him- 
self in  human  life,  in  a  mortal  body,  and  plunges 
this  body  into  the  grave.  Fear  not ;  the  grain 
will  spring  up  from  the  earth,  life  from  the 
tomb,  God  from  nature.  With  the  breath  of 
spring  the  spirit  will  breathe.  When  the  last 
clouds  shall  have  fled,  in  the  transfigured  sky 
you  descry  the  ascension.  Finally,  in  harvest- 
time,  the  creature  itself,  ripened  by  the  divine 
ray  that  penetrated  it,  mounts  with  the  Virgin 
to  the  Lord.f 

How  has  humanity  arrived  at  this  marvellous 
symbolization  1  What  road  did  art  pursue  in 
its  long  career,  to  reach  sucli  a  height  ?  I 
must  attempt  to  give  the  answer.  My  subject 
so  wills  ;  and  far  from  digressing,  I  enter  the 
rather  the  more  into  it,  and  sound  its  depths. 
The  middle  age,  the  France  of  the  middle  age, 
have  given  expression  in  architecture  to  their 
most  intimate  thoughts.  The  cathedrals  of 
Paris,  of  St.  Denys,  and  of  Reims — those  three 
words  tell  more  than  long  recitals.  Such  mon- 
uments are  great  historic  facts.  What  should  I 
do  ]  describe  them,  compare  them  with  similar 
monuments  of  other  countries  ?  Such  descrip- 
tion and  comparison  would  supply  but  an  exter- 
nal, superficial,  confused  knowledge  of  them. 
We  must  go  further,  dig  deeper,  grasp  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  formation,  the  physiological  law 
which  presided  over  this  vegetation  of  a  dis- 
tinct nature.  Thus,  beyond  the  artificial  and 


*  Montaigne  says  of  a  cloak  of  his  father's,  which  he  was 
fond  of  wearing,  "I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  father."  (Je 
m'enveloppais  de  mon  pere.) 

t  The  zodiac  and  the  Gospel  were  alternated  on  the  front 
and  in  the  roses  of  churches.  Thus  in  the  churches  of  Ndtre- 
Dame  de  Paris,  and  of  St.  Denys,  Reims,  Chartres,  &c.,  to 
each  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  corresponds  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  labors  of  the  month.  In  Notre-Dame  de  Char- 
tres, the  series  commences  with  the  history  of  Adam,  to  in- 
dicate that  since  his  fall  man  has  been  condemned  to  labor. 
— Little  figures  are  often  seen  on  the  stalls  representing  art* 
and  trades,  as  in  those  of  St.  Denys,  brought  from  thecastl* 
of  Gaillon,  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rouen,  Chartres,  ic 
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external  classification  of  Tournefort,  science 
has  discovered  the  system  of  Linnaeus  and  Jus- 
sieu.  The  organic  law,  then,  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, I  havo  felt  impelled  to  seek,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  genius  of  Christianity,  in  its  prin- 
cipal mystery,  the  Passion  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
in  the  history  of  art  and  in  its  fruitful  metemp- 
sychosis. 

Ars,  in  Latin,  is  the  contrary  of  in-ers :  it  is 
the  contrary  of  inaction,  it  is  action.  In  Greek, 
action  is  named  drama.  The  drama  is  pre- 
eminently the  action  or  the  art,  being  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  end  of  art. 

Art,  action,  drama,  are  strangers  to  matter. 
For  inert  matter  to  become  spirit,  action,  art, 
for  it  to  become  human  and  put  on  flesh,  it  must 
be  subdued,  it  must  suffer.  It  must  allow  itself 
to  be  divided,  torn,  beaten,  sculptured,  changed. 
It  must  endure  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  the  an- 
vil ;  must  cry,  hiss,  groan.  This  is  its  Passion. 
Read  in  the  English  ballad  of  the  Death  of  John 
Barleycorn,  what  he  suffers  under  the  flail,  the 
k'b,  and  the  vat.  Just  so  the  grape  in  the 
wine-press.  The  wine-press  is  often  the  shape 
of  the  cross  of  the  Son  of  man.*  Man,  grape, 
barleycorn,  all  acquire  under  torture  their  high- 
est form  :  heretofore  gross  and  material,  they 
become  spirit.  The  stone  also  breathes  and 
gains  a  soul  under  the  artist's  hand  ;  who  calls 
life  out  of  it.  Well  is  the  sculptor  named  in 
the  middle  age  Magister  de  vivis  lapidilus, 
("  the  master  of  living  stones.")f 

This  dramatic  struggle  betwixt  man  and  na- 
ture is  to  the  latter  at  once  Passion  and  Incar- 
nation, destruction  and  generation.  Together, 
they  engender  a  common  fruit,  a  mixture  of 
the  father  and  the  mother — Humanized  nature, 
spiritualized  matter,  art.  But,  just  as  the  fruit 
of  generation  more  or  less  resembles  father  or 
mother,  and  yields  in  turn  both  sexes,  so,  in  the 
mixed  product  of  art,  man  or  nature  is  more  or 
less  predominant.  Here  we  have  the  virile  ; 
there,  the  feminine  stamp.  We  must  discrim- 
inate between  sexual  characters  in  architecture, 
as  we  do  in  botanv  and  zoology. 

This  characteristic  is  strikingly  marked  in 
Indian  architecture  ;  which  presents,  alternate- 
ly, male  and  female  monuments.  The  latter, 
vast  caverns,  profound  wombs  of  nature  in  the 
heart  of  mountains,  have  been  fecundated  in 
their  darkness  by  art :  they  pant  for  man,  and 
seek  to  absorb  him  in  their  bosom.  Other 
monuments  represent  man's  impulse  towards 
nature,  the  vehement  aspiration  of  love,  and 
start  up,  luxurious  pyramids,  seeking  to  im- 
pregnate the  sky.  Aspiration,  respiration,  mor- 
tal life  and  fecund  death,  light  and  darkness, 
male  and  female,  man  and  nature,  activity,  pas- 
sivity,— the  whole,  combined,  is  the  drama  of 

*  On  one  of  the  windows  of  St.  Etienne-dn-Mont,  Jesus 
Christ  is  figmed  in  the  wine-press  ,  the  wine  running  from 
bis  body  into  vats. 

t  The  surname  of  one  of  the  architects  whom  Ludovic 
Sforza  sent  for  irot.i  Germany,  to  close  the  arches  of  the  roof 
jf  Milnr.  catheurs..  Gael.  Franchetti,  St&ria  e  descrizione 
icl  daonio  di  Milano,  1821. 


the  world,  of  which  art  is  the  serious  par- 
ody. 

Yes,  in  face  of  the  all-powerful  nature  which 
laughs  at  us  in  the  deceiving  phantasmagoria 
of  her  works,  we  erect  a  nature  fashioned  by 
ourselves.  To  this  solemn  irony,  this  eternal 
comedy,  with  which  the  world,  while  amusing 
man,  makes  him  its  sport  and  mock,  we  oppose 
our  Melpomene.  We  take  so  little  umbrage 
at  the  homicidal  and  charming  nature  which 
smiles  upon  as  she  crushes  us,  that  we  xiake  it 
the  delight  of  our  lives  to  track  and  imitate 
her.  Spectators  and  victims  of  the  drama,  we 
take  our  parts  in  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  dig- 
nify the  catastrophe  by  embracing,  accepting, 
idealizing  it. 

The  fecundity  of  this  double  drama  seems  to 
have  been  seized  by  the  Indians.  The  Indian 
fig-tree,  the  bodhi,  the  tree-forest,  (the  man- 
grove,) each  branch  of  which  strikes  root  in 
the  earth,  another  tree, — this  arcade  of  arcades, 
this  pyramid  of  pyramids,  is  the  shelter  under 
which  God  reached,  they  say,  the  perfect  state 
of  contemplation,  the  state  of  bodhi,  buddhist, 
of  absolute  sage.  As  the  God,  so  the  tree 
— their  name  becomes  identical  ;  it  is  natural 
fecundity  and  intellectual  fecundity.  This  tree, 
in  which  there  are  so  many  trees,  this  thought, 
in  which  there  are  so  many  thoughts,  rise  both 
together,  and  aspire  to  being:  here  is  the  ideal 
of  fecundity,  of  creation.  Aspiration,  aggre- 
gation— these  are  the  male  and  female  princi- 
ples, the  paternal  and  maternal,  the  two  princi- 
ples of  the  world,  and  of  the  little  world  of  art 
as  well.  Rather,  we  should  say,  the  one  only 
principle — aspiration  after  aggregation,  of  all 
in  one,  of  all  to  one,  as  all  the  lines  of  the 
pyramid  tend  to  the  point. 

The  pyramidal  form,  the  abstract  pyramid, 
reduced  to  its  three  lines,  is  the  triangle.  In 
the  ogival  triangle,  in  the  ogive,  two  lines  are 
curves  ;  that  is,  composed  of  an  infinity  of  right 
lines.  This  common  aspiration  of  innumerable 
lines,  which  is  the  mystery  of  the  ogive,  first 
appears  in  India  and  Persia,*  and  in  the  middle 
age  it  prevails  throughout  our  West.  At  the 
two  ends  of  the  world  we  see  the  efforts  of  the 
infinite  towards  the  infinite  ;  in  other  words, 
the  universal,  Catholic  tendency.  It  is  the  end- 
less repetition  of  the  same  within  the  same  ;j 


*  John  Crawford,  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  court  of 
Ava,  in  the  year  1827,  p.  64.  "  The  Gothic  arch  is  observ- 
able in  all  the  ancient  temples:  a  characteristic  which  does 
not  mark  modern  buildings."— M.  Lenormant  conceives  tho 
ogive  to  be  originally  from  Persia;  the  palace  of  Sapor  and 
the  other  monuments  of  the  Sassanides  present  many  ex- 
amples of  it.  It  would,  indeed,  be  strictly  logical  for  this 
mystic  form  to  have  been  invented  by  the  mystic  nation 
(See  Chardin.)  M.  Lenormant  has  seen  in  Ecypt  ogives  of 
the  ninth  century.  Sicily  and  Naples  must  have  been  the 
ring,  connecting  oriental  with  western  architecture. 

f  Report  by  M.  Eu«.  Btirnouf  on  Daniel's  collection  of 
Indian  views,  Nov.  5th,  1827.  (Journal  Asiatiqne,  t.  si.  p. 
316.)  "The  religions  monuments  drawn  by  this  artist  he 
long  to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  especially  to  th« 
vicinity  of  Benares,  Bahar,  and  Madura,  whither  the  Mus- 
sulman conquest  did  not  extend,  and  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.  Considered  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  these  vast  constructions  are  marked  by  one  coimnuu 
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a  repetition  graduated  in  one  same  ascent. 
Rear  them,  as  in  the  Indian  monuments,  pyra- 
mid on  pyramid,  lingam  on  lingam  ;  heap,  as  in 
our  cathedrals,  ogives  and  roses,  spires  and 
tabernacles,  churches  on  churches,  and  let  hu- 
manity stop  in  the  erection  of  its  pious  Babel, 
only  when  its  arms  shall  far!  it. 

!•.  is  far,  however,  from  India  to  Germany, 
from  Persia  to  France.  Identical  in  its  prin- 
ciple, art  varies  on  the  road,  has  been  enriched 
by  its  variations,  and  has  brought  us  the  rich 
tribute.  India  has  contributed,  but  Greece 
too,  Rome  too,  and  undoubtedly  other  elements 
besides. 

GOTHIC    ECCLESIASTICAL    ARCHITECTURE. 

On  first  leaving  Asia,  the  Greek  temple,  a 
simple  collection  of  columns  under  the  flattened 
triangle  of  the  pediment,  scarcely  presents  a 
trace  of  the  aspiration  to  the  sky,  which  char- 
acterized the  monuments  of  India,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Egypt.  The  aspiration  disappears  ; 
beauty  here  consists  in  aggregation  and  order ; 
but  the  aggregation  is  weak.  This  phalanx  of 
columns,  this  architectural  republic,  is  not  yet 
united  and  closed  in  by  a  vault.  In  Greek  art, 
as  in  the  social  world  of  Greece,  the  bond  is 
imperfect.  How  little  unity  there  was  in  the 
Hellenic  world,  despite  its  Amphictyonic  as- 
semblies, is  well  known.  Between  republic 
and  republic,  city  and  city,  there  was  little 
connection.  Even  its  colonies  were  only  bound 
to  their  metropolis  by  religion  and  filial  recol- 
lections. 

Far  more  closely  cemented  was  the  Etrus- 
can and  Roman  world  ;  and  so  with  Italian  art. 
Here  the  arcade  reappears,  intersects  itself, 
and  the  vault  closes  in  :  in  other  words,  aggre- 
gation is  strengthened,  and  aspiration  seeks  to 
reappear  on  high.  As  is  art,  so  is  the  consti- 
tution of  society.  We  find  here  social  hierar- 
chy :  the  power  of  association  is  great.  The 
metropolis  keeps  her  colonies  subjected  to  her- 
self :  however  distant  they  may  be,  they  are 


character ;  which  fact  constitutes  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  monuments  of  Greek  architecture.  While 
the  latter  are  composed  of  inseparable  parts,  from  the  agree- 
ment of  which  results  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  which 
would  be  nothing  except  as  a  whole,  and  without  which 
there  would  be  no  whole, — the  hugest  Hindoo  temples  are 
formed  by  the  junction,  and,  so  to  speak,  by  the  addition  of 
parts  all  identical  with  each  other,  and  which  might  remain 
independent  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  belong,  because 
they  are  so  many  reproductions  of  all  its  proportions,  so 
many  copies  of  it  in  little.  Each  monument,  therefore,  is 
the  total,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  other  monuments  of  similar  construction,  though 
i.f  different  dimensions,  so  that  their  junction  forms,  not  a 
whole,  but  an  aggregation,  in  every  respect  conformable  to 
each  of  its  component  parts.  This  character,  which,  perhaps, 
has  not  attracted  sufficient  notice,  recurs  in  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  Indian  sculpture,  for  instance,  in  the  singular  statues 
of  their  divinities,  which  the  artist  pur]>osely  loads  with  the 
tame  attributes  a  thousand  times  repeated.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  here,  how  far  the  Hindoos  may  have 
seen  indebted  for  their  architectural  system  to  the  natural 
scenery  around  them,  or  to  the  original,  if  not  always  just 
deas  that  prevail  throughout  their  religious  system,  we 
aiust  confess  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  this 
ihuracter  on  looking  at  these  drawings  of  Mr.  Daniel's."  • 


included  within  the  city.  To  be  the  expression 
of  such  a  world,  the  column  is  not  enough  ;  noi 
even  the  arcade — witness  the  monuments  of 
Treves  and  Nimes  with  their  double  and  triple 
stories  of  arcades  and  porticoes.  All  this  is  in- 
sufficient to  represent  what  is  to  follow.  The 
East  has  given  nature  ;  Greece,  the  city ; 
Rome,  the  city  of  law  :  the  West  and  the  North 
are  about  to  make  it  the  city  of  God. 

Primitively,  the  Christian  Church  is  known 
to  have  been  only  the  basilica  of  the  Roman 
tribunal.  The  Church  takes  possession  cf  the 
very  prffitorium  in  which  Rome  pronounced  her 
condemnation.  The  divine  invades  the  juridi- 
cal city.  Here  the  pleader  is  the  priest ;  the 
praetor,  God.  The  tribunal  is  enlarged,  is 
rounded,  and  forms  the  choir.  Like  the  Ro- 
man city,  this  church  is  still  restricted,  and  ex- 
clusive ;  it  does  not  open  to  all.  It  envelopes 
itself  in  mystery,  and  requires  initiation.  It 
still  loves  the  darkness  of  the  catacombs  in 
which  it  was  born,  and  hollows  out  vast  crypts, 
which  recall  to  it  its  cradle.  The  catechumens 
are  not  admitted  within  the  sacred  enclosure  ; 
they  still  wait  at  the  door.  The  baptistery  is 
without,  without  is  the  cemetery  ;  the  tower 
itself,  the  organ  and  voice  of  the  church,  rises 
at  its  side.  The  heavy  Roman  arcade  seals 
with  its  weight  the  subterranean  church,  buried 
in  its  mysteries.  Things  go  on  thus  as  long 
as  Christianity  has  to  struggle,  as  long  as  the 
storm  of  invasions  lasts,  as  long  as  the  world 
has  no  belief  in  its  duration, — but  when  the  fa- 
tal era  of  the  year  1000  is  past,  when  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy  has  conquered  the  world, 
and  it  is  completed,  crowned,  and  closed  in  by 
the  pope  ;  when  Christendom,  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  the  crusade,  has  become  conscious  of 
its  unity, — then  the  church  casts  off  her  narrow 
vestments,  waxes  large  as  if  to  embrace  the 
whole  world,  issues  forth  from  her  darksome 
crypts,  soars  upwards,  elevates  her  vaulted 
roofs,  raises  them  in  bold  ridges,  and  in  the 
Roman  arcade  the  oriental  ogive  once  more 
appears. 

The  Roman  hierarchy  heaped  arcade  upon 
arcade,  the  sacerdotal  heaps  ogive  on  ogive, 
pyramid  on  pyramid,  temple  on  temple,  city  on 
city.  Here  the  temple,  nay  the  city  itself,  en- 
ters but  as  an  element.  The  Christian  world 
contains  all  preceding  worlds  ;  the  Christian 
temple  all  temples.  The  Greek  column  is 
there,  but  dilated  to  colossal  size,  and  exfolia- 
ted into  a  sheaf  of  gigantic  pillars.  There, 
too,  is  the  Roman  arch,  at  once  more  solid  and 
bolder.*  In  the  spire  reappears  the  Egyptiar 

*  Arched  ceilings  are  apt  to  sink  in  at  the  crown. — Gothic 
ceilings  are  hardly  ever  built  of  free-stone,  but  of  small 
stones  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  mortar ;  and  in  several 
churches  the  ceiling  is  not  more  than  six  inches  thick.  The 
roof  of  N6tre- Dame  at  Paris  is  only  three  or  four,  and  the 
frame  or  forest  passes  above  the  ceiling,  and  rest-;  solely  on 
the  lateral  walls.  It  is  covered  with  a  leaden  tiling  of  forty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  weight,  for 
merly  surmounted  by  a  handsome  steeple  one  hundred  and 
four  feet  high. — Gilbert,  Description  de  N6tre-Dame  d4 
Paris. 
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obelisk,  but  raised  on  a  temple.  The  figures 
of  angels  and  of  prophets,  standing  on  the 
counterforts,  seem  to  cry  out  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  heaven  the  summons  to  prayer,  like  the 
imaum  on  the  minarets  :  while  the  arched  but- 
tresses, which  rise  to  the  roofing  of  the  nave,* 
with  their  lighted  balustrades,  their  radiant 
wheels,  their  denticulated  bridges,  seem  Ja- 
cob's ladders,  or  that  sharp  bridge  of  the  Per- 
sians, over  which  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
obliged  to  cross  the  abyss,  at  the  risk  of  losing 
their  balance  under  the  weight  of  their  sins. 

Behold  this  prodigious  pile,  this  work  of 
Enceladus.  To  rear  these  rocks,  four,  five 
hundred  feet  in  the  air,f  giants  must  have 
sweated, — Ossa  on  Pelion,  Olympus  on  Ossa, 
— but  no,  it  is  no  work  of  giants,  no  confused 
mass  of  enormous  materials,  no  inorganic  ag- 
gregation,— something  stronger  has  been  at 
work  than  the  arm  of  the  Titans. — What  1 
The  breath  of  the  Spirit ;  that  light  breath 
which  passed  before  the  face  of  Daniel,  carry- 
ing away  kingdoms  and  dashing  empires  to 
pieces,  is  what  has  swelled  these  roofs  and 
wafted  these  towers  to  the  sky.  It  has  anima- 
ted all  the  parts  of  this  vast  body  with  a  power- 
ful and  harmonious  existence,  and  has  drawn 
out  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  the  vegetation 
of  this  marvellous  tree.  The  Spirit  is  the 
builder  of  its  own  dwelling.  See,  how  it  la- 
bors out  the  human  figure  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed, how  it  stamps  its  physiognomy,  how  it 
forms  and  deforms  its  features  ;  how  it  sinks 
the  eye  with  meditation,  worldly  trials,  and 
griefs  ;  how  it  ploughs  the  forehead  with  wrin- 
kles and  with  thoughts  ;  how  it  bends  and 
curves  the  very  bones,  the  powerful  frame- 
work of  the  body,  to  the  motions  of  the  life 
within.  In  like  manner,  the  Spirit  was  the 
architect  of  its  own  stony  covering,  and  fash- 
ioned it  to  its  own  use,  traced  on  it,  without 
and  within,  the  diversity  of  its  own  thoughts, 
told  its  history  upon  it,  took  care  not  to  leave 
unchronicled  one  hour  of  the  long  life  which  it 
had  lived,  and  engraved  upon  it  all  its  remem- 
brances, all  its  hopes,  all  its  regrets,  all  its 
loves.  To  this  cold  stone  it  transferred  the 
dreams  and  cherished  thoughts  of  its  existence. 
After  it  had  once  escaped  from  the  catacombs, 
from  the  sacred  crypt  in  which  the  pagan  world 
had  detained  it,J  it  reared  this  crypt  to  the  sky. 

*  It  was  in  the  twelfth  century  (the  first  period  of  the 
primitive  ogival  style)  that  buttresses  were  first  projected 
from  the  walls ;  in  the  eleventh  century,  they  used  to  be 
hidden  under  the  roofing  of  the  wings. — Next,  the  counter- 
forts were  raised  like  towers  above  the  roofing  of  the  wings, 
and  were  crowned  with  small  steeples.  Niches  were  hol- 
lowed in  the  right  feet  of  the  counterforts ;  the  arcades 
wi.-re  denticulated,  and  were  pierced  with  trefoils  and  roses. 
Caumont,  t.  ii.  p.  238.  See,  also,  the  magnificent  plates  in 
Boisseree's  work,  Description  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Cologne. 

t  This  height  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  to  which  Ger- 
man architecture  aspired.  Thus,  according  to  the  plans, 
which  are  still  extant,  the  towers  of  Cologne  cathedral  were 
designed  to  he  five  hundred  German  feet  high;  the  spire  of 
Strasburg  is  five  hundred  Slrasburg  feet  high.  Fiorillo,  Ge- 
•chirhte  der  Zeichnenden  Kiinste  in  Dcutschhnd.  t.  i.  p.  411. 

}  There  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  crypt  after  the  twelfth 
fentmry.  Caum^nt,  Antiquites  Monumcnt:iles,  t.  ii.  p.  123, 


The  more  deeply  it  had  sunk,  the  higher  did  it 
rise.  The  glittering  spire  escaped  like  tha 
deep  sigh  of  a  chest  oppressed  for  a  thousand 
years.  And  so  powerful  was  the  respiration, 
so  strongly  did  the  heart  of  the  human  race 
beat,  that  it  revealed  itself  in  every  part  of  its 
stony  covering,  which  shone  with  love  to  meet 
God's  looks.  Regard  the  contracted  but  deep 
orbit  of  the  Gothic  window,  of  that  ogival  cy»* 
when  it  endeavors  to  open  itself  in  the  twelfth 
century, — this  eye  of  the  Gothic  window  is  the 
distinguishing  sign  of  the  new  architecture.! 
Ancient  art,  worshipper  of  matter,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  material  support  of  the  temple, 
by  the  column — whether  Tuscan,  Doric,  or 
Ionic.  The  principle  of  modern  art,  child  of 
the  soul  and  of  the  spirit,  is  not  form,  but  the 
physiognomy,  the  eye  ;  not  the  column,  but  the 
window  ;  not  the  full,  but  the  void.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  window, 
buried  in  the  depth  of  walls,  like  the  solitary 
of  the  Thebaid  in  his  granite  cell,  is  wl.olly  to 
itself;  it  meditates  and  dreams.  By  degrees, 
it  advances  from  within  to  without,  till  it 
reaches  the  external  superficies  of  the  wall. 
It  radiates  in  beautiful  mystic  roses,  all  tri- 
umphant with  celestial  glory.  But  hardly  is 
the  fourteenth  century  past,  than  the  roses 
alter,  and  change  into  burning  shapes, — are 
they  flames,  hearts,  or  tears  \  Perhaps  all 
three  at  once. 

A  similar  progress  is  observable  in  the  pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  the  Church.  The 
spirit,  whatever  it  does,  is  ever  ill  at  ease  in 
its  dwelling,  which  it  vainly  seeks  to  extend,}, 
vary,  and  adorn.  It  cannot  rest  there  :  it  is 
stifled.  No.  beautiful  as  you  are,  marvellous 
cathedral,  with  your  towers,  your  saints,  your 
flowers  of  stone,  your  forests  of  marble,  your 
great  Christs,  with  their  glories  of  gold,  you 
cannot  contain  me.  Round  the  Church  must 
be  built  little  churches  :  it  must  be  radiant  with 
chapels. $  Beyond  the  altar  must  be  reared 


It  was  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  that  the  great 
impulse  was  given  to  ogival  architecture. — The  largest  crypt 
in  France  is  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  See  Gilbert, 
Notice  Historique  et  Descriptive  sur  Notre-Daine  de  Char 
tres,  p.  76. 

*  The  root  of  the  word  ogive  is  the  German  avg,  "  eye ;" 
its  curvilinear  angles  are  like  the  corners  of  the  eye.  Gil- 
bert, Description  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  p.  56.— In  the 
primitive  ogival  architecture,  the  windows  were  long  and 
narrow;  they  are  styled  by  the  English  antiquaries,  lancet. 
Two  lancet  windows  are  often  joined  and  framed  in  one 
principal  arch.  Between  the  tops  of  these  double  lancet 
windows,  and  that  of  the  principal  arch,  remains  a  space  in 
which  a  trefoil,  quatre-foil,  or  small  rose  is  usually  inserted. 
Caumont,  p.  251. 

t  It  is,  at  least,  the  chief  element  of  classification  which 
our  Norman  antiquaries  have  conceived  that  they  have  e*- 
tablished,  after  n.  comparison  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
churches  of  different  ages.  The  glory  of  having  given  a 
scientific  principle  to  the  history  of  Gothic  art,  belongs  to 
the  province  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  monu- 
ments of  the  kind.  At  the  head  of  our  Norman  antiquaries 
I  must  mention  MM.  Auguste  Prevostand  de  Caumont. 

J  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  choir  liecame  longer  than 
before,  in  comparison  with  the  nave.  The  collateral  naves 
were  prolonged  round  the  sanctuary,  and  were  always  bor 
dered  with  chapels.  Caumont,  p.  30. 

§  This  was  the  mode  of  construction  in  general  use  in  th» 
:  leventh  century.  Ibid.  p.  1-2J 
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another  altar,  a  sanctuary  behind  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  behind  the  choir  we  must  conceal  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin — there  we  shall  breathe 
bettor,  there  will  be  woman's  knees  for  man  to 
lay  his  fainting  head  on,  a  voluptuous  repose 
beyoid  the  cross,  love  beyond  death.  .  .  .  But 
still,  how  small  is  this  chapel,  how  repressive 
the  walls  ! — Will  the  sanctuary,  then,  have  to 
escape  from  the  sanctuary,  and  the  arch  have 
to  be  replaced  by  tents  and  the  dome  of  the 
sky  ? 

The  miracle  is,  that  this  impassioned  vege- 
tation of  the  spirit,  which  must,  one  would 
think,  have  thrown  out  at  random  its  capri- 
ciously luxurious  phantasies,  should  be  devel- 
oped under  a  regular  law.  It  subdued  its 
exuberant  fecundity  to  the  number  and  rhythm 
of  a  divine  geometry  :  geometry  and  art,  the 
true  and  the  beautiful,  met.  It  is  thus  that  in 
later  times  it  has  been  calculated,  that  the  tru- 
est curve  for  the  construction  of  a  solid  vault, 
was  exactly  that  which  Michel-Angelo  had 
chosen  as  the  most  beautiful  for  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter. 

This  geometry  of  beauty  burst  brilliantly 
forth  in  the  type  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne  ;*  it  is  a  regular  body 
which  has  grown  in  the  proportion  proper  to  it, 
with  the  regularity  of  crystals.  The  cross  of 
this  normal  church  is  strictly  deduced  from  the 
figure  by  which  Euclid  constructs  the  equi- 
lateral triangle. f  This  triangle,  the  principle 
of  the  normal  ogive,  may  be  inscribed  within 
the  arcs  of  the  arches,  or  vaults  ;  and  it  thus 
keeps  the  ogive  equally  removed  from  the  un- 
seemly meagerness  of  the  sharp-pointed  win- 
dows of  the  north,  and  from  the  heavy  flatness 
of  the  Byzantine  arcades.  The  numbers,  ten 
and  twelve,  with  their  subdivisors  and  multi- 
ples, are  the  guiding  measures  of  the  whole 
edifice.  Ten  is  the  human  number,  that  of  the 
fingers  ;  twelve,  the  divine,  the  astronomical 
number — add  seven  to  these,  in  honor  of  the 
seven  planets.  In  the  towers,|  and  throughout 
the  building,  the  inferior  parts  are  modelled  on 
the  square,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  octa- 
gon ;  the  superior,  modelled  on  the  triangle, 
exfoliate  into  the  hexagon  and  the  dodecagon. § 
The  column  presents  the  proportions  of  the 
Doric  order  in  the  relation  of  its  diameter  to 


*  The  masters  of  this  city  have  built  many  other  churches. 
John  Hiiltz  of  Cologne  continued  the  steeple  of  Strasburg. 
— John  of  Cologne,  in  1309,  built  the  two  churches  of  Cam- 
pen,  on  the  borders  of  the  Zuyder-zee,  after  the  plan  of 
Cologne  cathedral. — That  of  Prague  is  built  on  the  same 
plan.— That  of  Metz  is  very  much  the  same. — In  1442,  the 
bishop  of  Burgos  brought  two  stone-cutters  from  Cologne, 
to  finish  the  towers  of  his  cathedral.  They  made  the  spires 
on  the  plan  of  that  of  Cologne. — It  was  artists  from  Cologne 
who  built  Notre-Dame  de  1'Epine  at  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
Boisserte,  p.  15. 

t  We  are  indebted  for  this  observation,  and,  generally,  for 
all  the  following  details,  to  the  description  of  Cologne  cathe- 
dral by  Boisseree,  (in  French  and  German,)  1823. 

t  The  metropolitan  churches  had  towers:  the  inferior 
churches,  only  belfries.  Thus  the  hierarchy  was  maintained 
even  in  the  external  form  of  the  church. 

$  In  addition,  the  choir  is  terminated  by  five  sides  of  a 
doilecauon,  and  each  chapel  by  three  sides  of  an  octagon. 


its  height  ;*  and  its  height,  in  conformity  with 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  and  Pliny, 
is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  arcade.  Thus,  the 
traditions  of  antiquity  are  preserved  in  this- 
type  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  arcade,  thrown  from  one  pillar  to  an 
other,  is  fifty  feet  wide.  This  number  is 
repeated  throughout  the  building,  and  is  the 
measure  of  the  height  of  the  columns.  The 
side-aisles  are  half  the  width  of  the  arcade; 
the  fagade  is  thrice  its  width.  The  entire 
length  of  the  edifice  is  thrice  its  entire  breadth ; 
or,  in  other  words,  is  nine  times  the  width  of 
the  arcade.  The  breadth  of  the  whole  church  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  choir  and  of  the  nave.f 
and  to  the  height  of  the  middle  of  the  roof.J  The 
length  is  to  the  height  as  2  to  5.  Finally,  the 
arcade  and  the  side-aisles  are  repeated  exter- 
nally, in  the  counterforts  and  buttresses  which 
support  the  edifice.  Seven,  the  number  of  tr.o 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  sacraments, 
is  the  number  of  the  chapels  of  the  choir ;  and 
twice  seven,  that  of  the  columns  i  *r  which  it  is 
supported. 

This  predilection  for  mystical  numbers  oc- 
curs in  all  the  churches.  The  cathedral  of 
Reims  has  seven  entrances,  and  both  it  and 
the  cathedral  of  Chartres  have  seven  chapels 
round  the  choir.§  The  choir  of  Notre-Dame 
at  Paris  has  seven  arcades.  The  cross-aisle 
is  144  feet  long  (10  times  9)  and  42  feet  wide 
(6  times  7) — which  is  likewise  the  width  of 
one  of  the  towers,  and  the  diameter  of  one  of 
the  large  roses.  The  towers  of  Notre-Dame 
are  204  feet  high  (17  times  12.)  It  has  297 
columns  (297  :  3=99,  which  divided  by  3=33, 
which,  too,  divided  by  3=11)  and  45  chapels, 
(5  x  9.)  The  belfry,  which  rose  above  the 
cross-aisle,  was  104  feet  high,  the  same  height 
as  the  chief  arch  of  the  roof.  The  church  of 
Notre-Dame  at  Reims  is  408  long  in  the  clear, 
(408  :  2  gives  204,  the  height  of  the  towers  of 
N6tre-Dame  at  Paris  ;  204  :  17=12.)||  The 
church  of  Notre-Dame  at  Chartres  is  396  feet 


*  The  relation  is  that  of  1  to  6,  and  of  1  to  7. 

t  The  porch,  the  square  of  the  transept,  and  the  chapels 
with  the  side-aisle  that  separates  them  from  the  choir,  are 
each  equal  to  the  width  of  the  principal  arcade,  and  are 
together  equal  to  the  extreme  width  of  the  edifice.  The 
width  of  the  transept  or  cross-aisle,  compared  with  its 
extreme  length,  is  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5,  and,  com- 
pared with  the  width  of  the  choir  and  of  the  nave,  is  in  that 
of  2  to  3. 

{  The  height  of  the  lateral  vaults  is  equal  to  §  of  the 
extreme  breadth ;  that  is,  twice  —  or  60  feet. — The  extreme 
width  of  the  central  vault  is,  to  the  height,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  to  7,  and  that  of  the  lateral  vaults,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  3. — Externally,  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
church  is  equal  to  the  extreme  height.  The  length  is  to  the 
height  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5.  The  same  proportion 
exists  between  the  height  of  each  story,  and  that  of  the  en- 
tire building. 

$  See  Povillon-Pierard,  Descript.  de  Notre-Dame  d* 
Reims;  Gilbert,  Uescript.  de  Chartres. 

||  Its  length,  externally,  is  438  feet,  8  inches ;  438  is  divis- 
ible by  3,  by  2,  by  4  (?),  by  12  (?) :  divided  by  12,  it  gives  365 
5  (?) — the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year,  plus  a  fraction 
which  is  a  step  further  in  exactness :— It  has  3G  exterior  a:» 
34  interior  buttresses. — The  central  arcade  is  35  feet  wide 
it  has  35  statues,  and  21  lateral  arcades. 
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long,  (396  :  6=66,  which,  divided  by  2==33= 
3  X  11.)  The  naves  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen, 
and  of  the  cathedrals  of  Strasbourg  and  of 
Chartres,  are  all  three  of  o^ual  length,  (244 
feet.)  The  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Paris  is  110 
feet  high,  (110  :  10=11,)  110  feet  long,  and 
27  feet  (the  third  power  of  3)  wide. 

To  whom  belonged  this  science  of  numbers, 
this  divine  mathematics  1 — To  no  mortal  man 
did  it  belong,  but  to  the  Church  of  God.  Un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Church,  in  chapters  and 
in  monasteries,  the  secret  was  transmitted  to- 
gether with  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity.*  The  Church  alone  could  ac- 
complish these  miracles  of  architecture.  She 
would  often  summon  a  whole  people  to  com- 
plete a  monument.  A  hundred  thousand  men 
labored  at  once  on  that  of  Strasbourg,f  and 
such  was  their  zeal,  that  they  did  not  suffer 
night  to  interrupt  their  work,  but  continued  it 
by  torchlight.  Often,  too,  the  Church  would 
lavish  centuries  on  the  slow  accomplishment  of 
a  perfect  work.  Renaud  de  Montauban  bore 
stones  for  the  building  of  Cologne  cathedral, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  in  process  of  erection. J 
Such  patient  strength  was  all-triumphant. 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  most  illustrious  bishops  of 
the  middle  age  were  architects  and  builders.  It  was  Lan- 
frunc  who  built  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Etienne-de 
Caen. — According  to  a  tradition  that  we  have  noticed  above, 
Thomas  Becket  built  a  church  during  his  exile,  &.c.  (See 
p.  243.) — Each  of  the  ten  abbots,  successors  of  Marcdargent, 
was  master  of  the  works  of  St.  Ouen.  An  archdeacon  of 
Paris  constructed  all  Simon  de  Montfort's  machines  of  war. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  William  of  VVickham,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  built  Windsor  for  Edward  III.  See  Bayle,  at 
the  word,  Wickham. — In  1497,  a  carmelite  of  Verona  rebuilt 
the  bridge  Notre-Danie  at  Paris,  after  it  had  fallen  in.  Cor- 
rozet,  Antiquites  de  Paris,  1586,  p.  15G,  &c.,  &c.— Under  the 
first  and  second  race,  up  to  the  time  of  Philip-Augustus, 
there  was  not  a  single  artist  but  belonged  to  the  priesthood. 
— No  one  has  better  drawn  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sacerdotal  and  the  following  epochs  than  M.  Magnin,  in 
an  article  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  July,  1832)  on  the  statue 
of  queen  Nantechilde,  and  in  another  article  on  the  origin 
of  theatrical  representations,  (Dec.  1834.) 

f  See  Grandidier,  E?sai  sur  la  Cathedrale  de  Strasburg, 
Histoire  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Strasburg  ;  and  Fiorillo,  Gesch. 
der  Zeich.  KiinsJe  In  Deutschland,  t.  i.  p.  350,  sqq. 

$  The  vaulting  of  the  choir  alone  is  finished;  it  is  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.  M.  Boisseree  has  subjoined  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  cathedral  a  project  for  its  restoration  and  com- 
pletion, based  on  the  original  plans  of  the  designers,  which 
were  discovered  a  few  year?  since  by  a  lucky  accident.  See, 
also,  Fiorilln,  t.  i.  p.  389-423. 

(The  completion  of  this  cathedral  is  going  on  rapidly  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  king  of  Prussia.— The  following 
is  from  the  Athena-urn  of  Feb.  18th,  of  the  present  year, 
1845:— "The  model  of  the  pulpit  intended  for  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne  is  exhibiting  at  Bsrlin,  and  astonishing  the  pub- 
lic by  its  beauty  and  magnificence.  The  pedestal  is  a  bun- 
dle of  columns,  about  two  feet  in  height,  imitating  in  their 
clustering  the  huge  pillars  which  sustain  the  building. 
These  are  terminated  by  a  capital  of  acanthus  leaves  and 
scrolls  artistically  disposed,  out  of  which  spring  a  system  of 
ribs  that  embrace  the  pulpit,  developing  themselves  in  exact 
resemblance  to  those  which  climb  towards  the  key-stones 
of  the  vault.  Bas-reliefs,  and  niches  containing  the  figures 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  cathedral,  or  saints  more  especially 
revered  by  the  diocese,  constitute  the  principal  decoration 
of  the  monument.  At  its  base  is  the  archbishop  Conrad  of 
Hochstaden,  and  hisher  up,  surrounding  the  pulpit,  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and  our  Saviour  bearing  the  banner  of  the 
redemption,  and  blessing  his  disciples.  The  canopies,  be- 
neath which  these  figures  stand,  form  so  many  little  steeples 
of  florid  workmanship,  in  whose  upper  portions  are  sculp- 
tured the  arms  of  the  principal  German  cities.  The  pulpit 
U  covered  by  a  so'jnding-bo'trd,  on  which  sit  the  fourEvan- 
•lists  with  theii  recogjiso^  attributes.  Over  them,  in  a 


No  doubt,  affinities  with  Gothic  art  may  be 
traced  at  Byzantium,  in  Persia,  or  in  Spaiv 
But  what  does  this  matter  ?  It  belongs  to  that 
spot  in  which  it  has  struck  deepest  root,  anil 
has  most  closely  approached  its  ideal.  Our 
Norman  cathedrals  are  singularly  numerous, 
beautiful,  and  varied  ;  their  daughters  of  Eng- 
land are  marvellously  rich,  and  delicately  and 
subtilely  wrought.  But  the  mystic  genius 
seems  more  strongly  stamped  on  the  German 
churches.  The  land  there  was  well  prepared , 
the  soil  expressly  fitted  to  bear  the  flowers  of 
Christ.  Nowhere  have  man  and  nature — that 
brother  and  sister — disported  under  the  Father's 
eye  with  a  purer  and  more  infantile  love.  The 
German  mind  has  attached  itself  with  simple 
faith  to  the  flowers,  trees,  and  beautiful  moun 
tains  of  God,  and  has  reared  out  of  them,  in 
its  simplicity,  miracles  of  art,  just  as  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Nativity  they  arrange  the 
beautiful  Christmas-tree,  hung  all  over  with 
garlands,  ribands,  and  little  lamps,  to  delight 
the  hearts  of  their  children.  Here  the  middle 
age  brought  forth  golden  souls,  who  have  pass- 
ed away  unknown  and  unnoticed,  fair  souls,  at 
once  puerile  and  profound,  who  have  hardly 
entertained  the  idea  that  they  belonged  to  time, 
who  have  never  quitted  the  bosom  of  eternity, 
and  have  suffered  the  world  to  flow  on  before 
them  without  seeing  in  its  stormy  waves  any 
other  color  than  heaven's  own  azure.  Whal 
were  their  names  1  Who  can  tell  them  ?  .  .  . 
All  that  is  known  is,  that  they  were  of  that 
obscure  and  vast  association  which  has  spread 
in  every  direction.  They  had  their  lodges  at 
Cologne  and  Strasbourg.*  Their  sign,  as  an- 
cient as  Germany  herself,  was  the  hammer  of 
Thor.  With  the  pagan  hammer,  sanctified  in 
their  Christian  hands,  they  continued  through 
the  world  the  great  work  of  the  new  temple,  a 
renewal  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  With 
what  care  they  worked,  obscure  as  they  were, 
and  lost  in  the  general  body,  can  only  be  learned 


carved  niche,  is  the  Holy  Virgin ;  and  the  cupola  is  closed 
in  by  a  crown  of  flowers,  on  which  sculpture  has  lavished 
its  resources.  The  pulpit  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase, 
winding  round  the  pillar  before  mentioned.") — TRANSLATOR. 
*  ("During  the  crusades,  another  circumstance  took 
place,  which  also  contributed  much  to  the  perfection  of  their 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  Some  Greek  refugees,  Italians, 
French,  German,  and  Flemings,  united  into  a  fraternity  of 
builders,  and  procured  papal  bulls  and  particular  privileges. 
They  assumed  the  name  of  free-masons,  and  travelled  from 
one  nation  to  another,  where  their  services  were  required. 
Their  government  was  regular.  Adjacent  to  the  building 
which  was  to  be  erected,  they  constructed  a  camp  of  huts; 
a  surveyor  governed  in  chief,  and  every  tenth  man,  called  a 
warden,  overlooked  nine.  (Wren's  Parentalia.)  This  es- 
tablishment, similar  to  the  Dionysiacs  of  Ionia,  upon  whose 
model  it  was  probably  formed  by  the  Greek  refugees,  was 
the  means  of  creating  great  dexterity  in  the  workmen,  and 
of  making  the  surveyors  become  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  every  circumstance  which  related  to  the  plans  and 
decorations.  From  the  different  national  styles  which  were 
formed  and  closely  adhered  to,  it  is  probable  that  the  ecclo 
siastics  furnished  the  designs  ;  because,  if  the  surveyors  had 
done  so,  the  same  plans  would  have  been  repf  ated  in  the 
several  countries  where  they  were  employed.  Still  it  was 
of  the  first  importance,  to  have  men  who  understood  plans, 
and  workmen  who  were  familiar  with  all  the  minutite  of 
execution."  Civil  Architect^?",  in  the  Edinburgh  Encvr.lo 
jKi-dia.) — TRANSLATOR. 
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by  examining  the  most  out  of  the  way  and  in- 
accessible parts  of  the  cathedrals  which  they 
built.  Ascend  to  those  aerial  deserts,  to  the 
last  points  of  the  spires,  where  the  slater  only 
mounts  in  fear  and  trembling,  you  will  often 
find — left  to  God's  eye  alone,  and  visited  but  by 
the  ever-blowing  wind — some  delicately  exe- 
cuted piece  of  workmanship,  some  masterpiece 
of  art  and  of  sculpture,  in  carving  which  the 
pious  workman  has  consumed  his  life.  Not  a 
name  is  on  it,  not  a  mark,  not  a  letter  ;  he 
would  have  thought  it  so  much  taken  from  the 
glory  of  God.  lie  has  worked  for  God  only 
for  the  health  of  his  soul.  One  name,  how- 
ever, which  they  have  preserved  with  a  grace- 
ful preference,  is  that  of  a  virgin  who  wrought 
for  Notre-Dame  of  Strasbourg  ;  part  of  the 
sculpture  which  crowns  its  prodigious  spire 
was  placed  there  by  her  weak  hand.*  So,  in 
the  legend,  the  rock  which  man's  combined 
efforts  could  not  move,  rolls  at  the  touch  of  a 
child's  foot.f 

St.  Catherine,  the  patron  saint  of  the  ma- 
sons, who  is  seen  with  her  geometric  wheel, 
her  mysterious  rose,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
Cologne  cathedral,  is  also  a  virgin.  Another 
virgin,  St.  Barbe,  likewise  rests  there  on  her 
tower,  pierced  by  a  trinity  of  windows.  All 
these  humble  masons  worked  for  the  Virgin. 
Their  cathedrals,  reared  with  difficulty  a  toise's 
height  in  a  generation,  address  their  mystic 
lowers  to  her.  She  alone  is  conscious  how 
much  of  human  life,  of  secret  devotion,  how 
many  sighs  of  love,  how  many  prayers  were 
there  exhausted — O  mater  Dei  ! 

Offspring  of  the  free  impulse  of  mysticism, 
the  Gothic,  as  has  been  said  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  reason,  is  the  free  style.  I  say 
free,  and  not  arbitrary.  If  it  had  adhered  to 
the  beautiful  type  of  Cologne,  if  it  had  remain- 
ed bound  by  the  laws  of  geometric  harmony,  it 
would  have  perished  of  languor.  In  other 
parts  of  Germany,  and  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, being  less  guided  by  rule  and  by  religious 
idealism,  it  has  been  more  susceptible  of  the 
varied  imprint  of  history.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  German  law,  transported  into  France, 
loses  its  symbolical  character,  and  acquires  one 

*  Sabina  of  Steinbach,  who  began  the  towers  in  1277, 
together  with  Erwin  of  Steinbach.  They  were  to  have  been 
five  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  high.  Fiorillo,  t.  i.  p.  356. 
Some  other  names  of  German  architects  have  been  handed 
down  ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  general  truth  of  my 
assertion. — In  France,  art  begins  to  individualize  itself,  and 
monuments  to  bear  the  sculptors'  names,  only  with  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  is  at  this  period  we  find  Ingelram  di- 
recting the  works  of  Notre-Dame  de  Rouen,  and  building 
the  monastery  of  Bee,  (A.  D.  1214; ;  Robert  de  Lusarche 
built,  in  1220,  the  cathedral  of  Amiens ;  Pierre  de  Monte- 
reau,  the  abbey  of  Long  pont,  in  1227;  Hugues  Lebergier, 
the  church  of  St.  Nicaise  of  Reims,  in  1229;  JeanChelle, 
the  south  lateral  front  of  Notre-Dame,  1257,  &c. — See  M. 
Magnin's  ingenious  article  on  the  Revolution  of  Art  in  the 
Middle  Age,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  July  15,  1832;  and, 
In  La  Revue  du  Progrfis  Social.  August,  1834,  a  report  of 
M.  Didron's  to  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction,  in  which 
will  be  found  numerous  observations  founded  on  personal 
•xperience,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  History  of  Art  in 
Prance. 

t  This  is  the  legend  of  Mont  St.  Michel. 


more  real,  more  historical,  more  variable,  and 
more  capable  of  successive  abstractions  ;  sc 
Gothic  art  loses  some  of  its  divinity  there,  in 
order  to  represent,  together  with  the.  religious 
idea,  all  the  variety  of  real  events,  of  men,  and 
of  times.  German  art,  more  impersonal,  has 
seldom  given  the  names  of  the  artists,  whereas 
our  artists  have  signalized  their  eager  person- 
ality in  our  churches — and  their  names  are  read 
on  the  walls  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris,  on  the 
tombs  of  Rouen,*  on  the  tumulary  stones  and 
meanders  of  the  church  of  Reims. f  A  rest- 
less craving  for  name  and  glory,  and  rival  ef- 
forts, spurred  on  these  artists  to  desperate  acts. 
At  Caen  and  at  Rouen,  we  find  over  again  the 
story  of  Dsedalus'  envious  murder  of  his  ne- 
phew. In  a  church  in  the  last-named  city,  you 
see  on  one  and  the  same  monument  the  hostile 
and  threatening  figures  of  Alexandre  de  Ber- 
neval  and  of  his  pupil,  whom  he  stabbed  ;  their 
dogs,  couchant  at  their  feet,  threaten  each  other 
as  well ;  and  the  ill-starred  youth,  in  all  the  sad- 
ness of  an  unfulfilled  destiny,  wears  on  his  bo- 
som the  incomparable  rose  in  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  surpass  his  master.^ 

How  reckon  our  beautiful  churches  of  the 
thirteenth  century  1  I  would  at  least  speak  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris  ;$  but  there  is  one 
who  has  laid  such  a  lion's  paw  on  this  monu- 
ment, as  to  deter  all  others  from  touching  it ; 
henceforward,  it  is  his,  his  fief,  the  entailed 
estate  of  Quasimodo — by  the  side  of  the  an- 
cient cathedral  he  has  reared  another  cathedral 
of  poetry  as  firm  as  its  foundations,  as  lofty  as 
its  towers.  ||  Were  I  to  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  church,  it  would  be  as  to  a  history, 
as  to  the  great  register  of  the  destinies  of  the 

*  On  a  tombstone,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription — Hie  jacet  (rater  Johannes  Marcdargent, 
alias  Roussel,  quondam  abbas  istius  monasterii,  uui  incepit 
istam  ecclesiam  aedificare  de  novo,  et  fecit  chorum,  et  ca- 
pellas,  et  pilliaria  turris,  et  magnam  partem  crucis  monas- 
terii antedicti.  (Here  is  buried  brother  John  Murcdargent, 
otherwise  named  Roussel,  formerly  abbot  of  this  monastery, 
who  began  the  rebuilding  of  this  church,  and  bulk  the  choir, 
the  chapels,  the  pillars  of  the  tower,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
cross  of  the  aforesaid  monastery.)  Gilbert,  Description  de 
1'Eglise  de  Saint  Ouen,  p.  18. — This  Marcdargent  was  abbot 
from  1303  to  1339.  But  the  cross- aisle,  with  its  tower,  was 
not  finished  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Id. ibid. 

t  In  many  churches,  as  for  instance,  in  those  of  Chartres 
and  Reims,  was  a  spiral  of  mosaic,  or  labyrinth,  or  dtedalus, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cross-aisle.  Pilgrimages  were 
made  to  these  spots;  which  were  supposed  to  image  the 
interior  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  labyrinth  of  Reims 
bore  the  name  of  the  four  architects  of  the  church.  Pavillon- 
Pierard,  Description  de  Notre-Dame  de  Reims, — That  of 
Chartres  is  called  the  lAeue;  it  is  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  feet  in  length.  Gilbert,  Description  de  Notre-Dame  de 
Chartres,  p.  44. 

t  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  Bemeval 
finished  the  cross-aisle  of  St.  Ouen,  and  constructed  in  1439 
the  southern  rose  window.  His  pupil  executed  that  of  the 
north,  and  excelled  him.  Berne  val  slew  him,  and  was  hung. 
D.  Pommeraye,  Histoire  de  1  Abbaye  de  St.  Ouen,  &c.. 
p.  196. — Cardinal  Cibo,  Leo  th«  Tenth's  nephew,  and  abbot 
of  St.  Ouen,  erected  the  principal  fa9ade,  in  1515,  at  his  own 
expense.  Gilbert,  Description  de  Saint-Ouen,  p.  23. 

$  Alexander  III.  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  church,  in 
1163.  The  principal  front  was  finished,  at  the  latest,  in 
1223.  The  nave,  also,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  tho  thir- 
teenth century. 

||  (The  author's  allusion  is  to  Victor  Hugo's  roma  »ce  of 
N&tre-Dame.)— TRANSLATOR. 
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monarchy.      Its  front,  formerly  covered  with   dress  and   in  rich  ornaments.     Such  wa 


(he  images  of  all  the  kings  of  France,  is  the 
work  of  Philippe- Auguste  ;  the  south-east 
front,  that  of  St.  Louis  ;*  the  northern,  that 
of  Philippe-le-Bel  :f  the  latter  was  built  out  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Templars,  no  doubt  to  ward 
off  the  curse  of  Jacques  Molay.J  On  the  red 
door  of  this  funereal  front  is  the  monument  of 
Jean-sans-Peur,  (John  the  Fearless,)^  the  as- 
sassin of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  great  and 
heavy  church,  covered  with  fleurs-de-lis,  apper- 
tains rather  to  history  than  religion.  There  is 
in  it  little  of  the  soaring,  little  of  that  ascend- 
ing movement,  so  striking  in  the  churches  of 
Strasbourg  and  Cologne.  The  longitudinal 
bands,  intersecting  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  ar- 
rest the  upward  flight :  they  are  as  the  lines  of 
a  book,  and  narrate  instead  of  praying. 

Ndtre-Dame  de  Paris  is  the  church  of  the 
monarchy  ;  Notre-Dame  de  Reims  that  of  the 
coronation.  Contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with 
most  cathedrals,  the  latter  is  finished — rich, 
transparent,  bridling  up  in  its  colossal  coquetry, 
it  seems  to  be  expecting  a  fete  :  it  is  but  the 
sadder  for  it ;  the  fete  returns  not.  Charged 
and  surcharged  with  sculpture,  and  covered 
more  than  any  other  church  with  the  emblems 
of  the  priesthood,  it  symbolizes  the  union  of 
the  king  with  the  priest.  Devils  gambol  on  the 
external  balustrades  of  the  cross-aisle,  slide 
down  the  rapid  descents,  and  make  mouths  at 
the  town,  while  the  people  are  pilloried  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cocher-a-1'Ange,  (the  Angel's 
Tower.) 

St.  Denys  is  the  church  of  tombs  ;  not  a 
sombre  and  saddening  pagan  necropolis,  but 
glorious  and  triumphant, — resplendent  with 
faith  and  hope,  large  and  without  shade,  like 
the  soul  of  St.  Louis  who  built  it  ;  simple 
without,  beautiful  within  ;  soaring  and  light,  as 
if  to  wTeigh  less  on  the  dead.  The  nave  rises 
to  the  choir  by  a  staircase,  which  seems  to  ex- 
pect the  procession  of  generations  which  have 
to  mount  and  descend  with  the  spoil  of  kings. 

At  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
Gothic  architecture  had  attained  the  fulness  of 
its  growth  ;  it  was  in  the  severe  beauty  of 
virginity — a  brief  adorable  moment,  which  can 
last  with  nothing  here  below.  To  the  moment 
of  pure  beauty,  succeeds  another  which  we 
also  know  full  well.  It  is  that  second  youth, 
when  we  have  felt  the  weight  of  life,  when  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  displays  itself  in  a 
sad  smile  ;  when  a  penetrating  look  escapes 
from  the  long  eyelids, — one  cannot  then  plunge 
too  deeply  into  pleasures  to  cheat  the  troubles 
of  the  heart.  It  is  the  time  for  indulging  in 

*  Begun  in  12.Y7. 

t  Begun  in  1312  or  in  1313. 

}  He  was  burnt  ihe  Parvis  N6tr>vDame.  The  bishop's 
fallows  was  in  the  Parvis ;  it  was  destroyed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  replaced,  in  1T67,  by  an 
iron  collar,  fixed  to  a  post.  All  the  itinerary  distances  of 
France  (as  the  English  would  say,  milcr-stones)  were  calcn- 
iiiied  from  this  post:  it  was  pulled  down  in  1790.  Gilbert, 
Uescript.  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
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second  age  of  the  Gothic  church.  She  was 
charmingly  coquettish  in  her  apparel — display- 
ing rich  windows,  capped  with  imposing  trian- 
gles,* beautiful  tabernacles  appended  to  the 
door  and  the  towers,  like  sets  of  brilliants,  a 
fine  and  transparent  lace  of  stone-work,  spun 
by  fairies'  distaffs  :  thus  she  went  on  more  and 
more  ornate  and  triumphant,  in  proportion  as 
the  evil  gained  ground  within.  Vain  are  your 
efforts,  suffering  beauty,  the  bracelet  hangs 
loosely  on  a  fading  arm.  You  know  but  toe 
well  that  your  own  thoughts  burn  you  up,  and 
that  you  sicken  through  the  impotence  of  your 
love. 

Art  sunk  daily  deeper  into  this  emaciation  : 
warred  furiously  upon  the  stone,  waxed  wroth 
at  it,  as  if  it  had  dried  up  her  source  of  life, 
hollowed,  dug  into,  thinned,  refined  upon  it. 
Architecture  became  the  handmaid  of  logic  ; 
she  divided  and  subdivided.  Her  process  wTas 
Aristotelic  ;  her  method,  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
She  raised  as  it  were  a  series  of  syllogisms  of 
stones,  which  were  never  concluded.  A  feel- 
ing of  coldness  has  been  observed  in  these  re- 
finements of  Gothic  art,  in  the  subtleties  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  and  in  the  scholastic  of 
love  of  the  troubadours  and  of  Petrarch.  It  is 
to  betray  ignorance  of  what  passionate  devotion 
means,  of  its  ingenuity  and  obstinacy,  of  the 
subtlety  and  acuteness  with  which  it  madly 
pursues  its  ends.  Thirsting  for  the  infinite,  of 
whose  fugitive  light  it  has  had  a  glimpse,  it 
gifts  the  senses  with  an  extraordinary  distinct- 
ness, and  becomes  a  magnifying-glass  that  dis- 
tinguishes and  exaggerates  the  smallest  details. 
It  pursues  the  infinite  in  the  imperceptible  air- 
bubble  in  which  floats  a  ray  of  heaven,  seeks 
it  in  the  thickness  of  a  fine  fair  hair,  in  the  last 
fibre  of  a  quivering  heart.  Divide,  divide, 
sharp  scalpel, — thou  mayst  pierce,  tear,  split 
the  hair  and  cut  the  atom,  thou  wilt  not  find 
thy  God  there. 

Pushing  on  further  each  day  this  ardent  pur- 
suit, that  which  man  found  was  man  himself. 
The  human  and  natural  part  of  Christianity 
was  more  and  more  developed,  and  invaded  the 
church.  Gothic  vegetation,  wearied  of  climb- 
ing in  vain,  laid  itself  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  gave  out  its  flowers.  What  flowers  ? 
images  of  man,  painted  and  sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  Christianity,  saints,  and  apostles. 
Painting  and  sculpture,  the  material  arts  which 
call  the  finite  into  a  second  existence,  gradual- 
ly stifled  architecture  ;f  the  latter,  an  abstract 


*  These  triangles  are  the  favorite  ornament  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  they  were  added  to  many  doors  and 
casements  of  the  thirteenth;  for  instance,  those  of  N6tre- 
Dame  at  Paris. 

f  Painting  on  glass  begins  with  the  eleventh  century, 
(from  Nero's  time  the  Romans  made  use  of  colored  L'lass, 
the  blue  by  choice.)  A  fine  red  is  the  commonest  in  old 
casements ;  so  that "  Wine,  the  color  of  the  windows  of  ihe 
Sainte-Chapelle,"  became  a  proverb.  The  windows  of  this 
church  belong  to  the  first  age ;  those  of  St.  Gervais  to  the 
second  and  third  :  they  are  from  the  hands  of  Vinaigrnr 
and  of  Jean  Cousin .  In  the  second  age,  the  figures,  her oin 
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art,  infinite,  silent,  could  not  make  head  against 
its  more  lively  and  talkative  sisters.  The  hu- 
man figure  varied  and  peopled  the  holy  nudity 
of  the  walls.  Under  pious  pretexts  man  placed 
his  own  image  everywhere — either  as  Christ, 
apostle,  or  prophet,  and  then,  in  his  own  najtne, 
humbly  couched  on  tombs.  Who  could  have 
refused  the  asylum  of  the  temple  to  these  poor 
defunct  ?  At  first  they  were  content  with  a 
simple  flagstone,  on  which  the  likeness  was 
carved.  Then  the  flagstone  rose,  the  tomb 
swelled  out,  the  likeness  became  a  statue. 
Next,  the  tomb  rose  into  a  mausoleum,  a  fune- 
real pomp  of  stones  that  filled  the  church, — 
what  say  If  it  was  a  chapel,  a  church  of  itself. 
God,  with  his  house  narrowed,  was  happy  to 
keep  a  chapel  for  Himself.  Man  had  enthroned 
himself  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  what  remain- 
ed to  the  latter,  except  to  relapse  into  pagan- 
ism, and  resume  the  form  of  the  Hellenic 
temple  ? 

Architecture  rests  on  two  ideas:  the  natural, 
or  the  idea  of  order  ;  the  supernatural,  or  that 
of  the  infinite.  In  Greek  art,  order  directs 
and  guides  the  natural  and  rational  idea.  The 
strong  Greek  column,  elegantly  grouped,  bears 
at  its  ease  a  light  pediment, — the  weak  rests 
on  the  strong  ;  this  is  logical  and  human. 
Gothic  art  is  supernatural,  superhuman.  It  is 
born  of  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  and  poetic, 
up  to  absurdity :  I  speak  not  in  scorn,  but  after 
the  words  of  St.  Augustin,  "  Credo,  quia  dbsur- 
dum."  The  divine  house,  inasmuch  as  it  is  di- 
vine, needs  not  strong  columns  :  should  it  accept 
material  support,  it  is  in  pure  condescension ; 
the  breath  of  God  were  all  it  required.  If 
possible,  it  will  do  without  any  supports  of  the 
kind.  It  will  delight  in  rearing  enormous 
masses  on  slender  pillars.  The  miracle  is 
clear.  This  is  the  vital  principle  of  Gothic 
architecture  :  it  is  the  architecture  of  the  mir- 
aculous. But  it  is,  likewise,  its  principle  of 
death.  This  human  miracle  imperfectly  fulfils 
the  condition  of  the  miraculous.  The  idea  of 
the  miraculous  is  that  of  an  instantaneous  act, 
of  a  fiat,  of  a  sudden  assistance  granted  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind  ;  it  is  then  sublime.  A 


gigantic,  are  cut  by  the  squares  of  glass.  The  beautiful 
stained  glass  of  the  large  windows  of  Cologne  cathedral 
belong  to  this  period :  they  bear  the  date  of  1509,  the  apogee 
of  the  German  school,  and  are  treated  in  a  monumental  and 
symmetrical  style. — Angelico  da  Fiesole  is  the  master  of 
painters  on  glass ;  and  the  names  of  William  of  Cologne,  and 
Jacques  Allemand,  are  still  held  in  honor.  John  of  Bruges 
was  the  inventor  of  the  second  coating  of  color. — The 
Reformation  reduced  the  practice  of  the  art  in  Germany  to 
purely  heraldic  uses.  In  Switzerland,  it  flourished  till  the 
year  1700.  France  had  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  in 
this  art,  that  Julius  II.  invited  William  of  Marseilles  to 
Rome,  to  decorate  the  windows  of  the  Vatican.  When  the 
Italian  school  began  to  prevail,  the  desire  of  harmony  and 
•){  chiar-oscuro  led  to  the  introduction  of  camaieu  into  the 
windows  of  Anet  and  of  Ecouen :  it  is  Protestantism  entering 
/nto  painting.  In  Flanders,  the  epoch  of  the  great  colorists 
(Kubens,  &c.)  brought  with  it  a  distaste  for  painting  on 
pia.ss.  See  in  the  Revue  Francaise  an  extract  from  M. 
Brogniart's  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  painting 
on  glass;  see,  also,  M.  Langlois'  account  ot'  the  stained 
windows  of  Rouen  cathedral,  and  M.  Cauniotit's  forthcom- 
ing work  on  painting  in  the  middle  ege. 
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regular  miracle,  like  the  course  of  the  sun,  be- 
comes common  and  unnoticed.  An  immovablet 
petrified  miracle,  proceeding  from  no  urgent 
ne;3ssity,  strikes  as  an  absurdity.  Love  loves 
to  jelieve  in  the  absurd  ;  it  is  an  act  of  devo- 
tion, of  self-immolation  the  more.  But  the  day 
that  love  shall  fail,  the  singularity  and  fantasti- 
calness  of  the  forms  its  object  has  assumed 
will  be  felt  at  leisure,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful  will  be  shocked,  as  well  as  the  logica/ 
sense.* 

If  it  is  of  the  essence  of  art  to  be  disinterest- 
ed, to  be  "  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  ;" 
Gothic  art  is  less  art  than  Greek.  The  lattei 
seeks  the  beautiful,  and  nothing  beyond  ;  it  is 
a  young  art,  which  is  satisfied  with  the  form. 
The  Gothic  seeks  the  good  and  holy,  and  uses 
art  as  a  means  of  religion,  as  a  moral  power. 
Art,  in  the  service  of  a  religion  of  death,  of 
a  morality  which  prescribes  the  annihilation 
of  the  flesh,  must  necessarily  meet  and  cherish 
the  ugly.  Voluntary  ugliness  is  a  sacrifice, 
natural  ugliness  an  occasion  of  humility.  Peni- 
tence is  ugly,  vice  uglier.  The  god  of  sin,  the 
hideous  dragon,  the  devil,  is  in  the  church,  con- 
quered and  humbled,  indeed,  but  still  there. 
The  Greek  style  often  renders  the  brute  divine ; 
the  lions  of  Rome,  the  coursers  of  the  Parthe- 
non, are  remains  of  gods.  The  Gothic  reduces 
man  to  beast,  that  he  may  blush  for  himself 
before  he  is  made  divine.  Such  is  Christian 
ugliness — where  is  Christian  beauty  1  It  is  in 
that  tragic  image  of  maceration  and  of  grief, 
in  that  pathetic  look,  in  those  arms  opened  to 
embrace  the  world — fearful  beauty,  adorable 
ugliness,  which  our  old  painters  did  not  shrink 
from  presenting  to  the  sanctified  soul.  Must 
there  a  time  come  when  man  will  seek  aught 
else,  when  he  will  prefer  the  graces  of  life  to 
the  sublime  of  death,  when  he  will  quibble 
about  forms  with  a  God  who  died  for  him  ? 

Throughout  Gothic  art,  whether  sculpture  or 
architecture,  there  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
something  complex,  aged,  and  painful.  The 
enormous  mass  of  the  church  rests  on  innu- 
merable counterforts,  and  is  laboriously  raised 
up  and  supported,  like  Christ  on  the  cross.  It 
is  fatiguing  to  see  it  surrounded  with  countless 
props,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  old  house 
threatening  to  fall,  or  of  an  unfinished  build- 
ing. 

Yes,  the  house  threatened  to  fall  ;  it  could 
not  be  finished.  Gothic  art,  assailable  with 
regard  to  its  form,  failed  as  well  in  its  social 
principle.  The  social  state  in  which  it  took 
its  birth,  was  too  unequal  and  too  unjust.  The 
sway  of  caste,  weakened  as  it  was  by  Chris- 
tianity, was  still  in  vigor.  The  Church,  which 
sprang  out  of  the  people,  was  early  in  fear  of 
the  people,  kept  herself  at  a  distance  from 


*  Architecture  sank  from  poetry  to  romance,  from  tr» 
marvellous  to  the  absurd,  when.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  rt 
adopted  tail-pieces,  and  pyramidal  forms  reversed  thetl 
spires.  See  those  of  St.  Pierre  de  Caen,  which  seem  on  th». 
point  of  crushing  you. 
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them,  contracted  an  alliance  with  her  old  ene- 
my— feudalism,  and  then  with  monarchy  on  its 
triumph  over  feudalism.  She  took  an  interest 
in  the  lamentable  victories  of  the  monarchy 
over  the  communes,  which,  in  their  infancy, 
she  had  aided.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  bel- 
fries of  the  cathedral  at  Reims  are  representa- 
tions of  citizens  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pun- 
ished for  having  resisted  the  imposition  of  a 
tax* — representations  which  are  a  stigma  on 
the  Church  herself.  The  voice  of  these  unfor- 
tunates rose  to  heaven  with  the  hymns.  Did 
God  receive  such  homage  willingly  1  I  know 
not ;  but,  methinks,  churches  built  by  forced 
labor,  raised  out  of  the  tithes  of  a  famished 
people,  all  blazoned  with  the  pride  of  bishops 
ind  of  lords,  all  filled  with  their  insolent  tombs, 
must  have  daily  pleased  Him  less.  These 
stones  had  cost  too  many  tears. 

The  middle-age  could  not  suffice  the  wants 
of  mankind.  It  could  not  support  its  proud 
pretensions  to  be  the  last  expression  of  the 
world — the  consummation.  The  temple  was  to 
be  enlarged.  The  divine  embrace  which  the 
extended  arms  of  Christ  promised  to  mankind, 
was  to  be  realized  ;  and  this  embrace  was  to 
work  the  marvel  of  love — the  identification  of 
the  object  loving  with  the  object  loved.  Hu- 
manity had  to  recognise  Christ  in  itself;  to  feel 
in  itself  the  perpetuation  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Passion,  which  it  had  remarked  in  Job  and 
Joseph,  and  rediscovered  in  the  martyrs.  This 
mystic  intuition  of  an  everlasting  Christ,  un- 
ceasingly renewed  in  human  kind,  may  be 
everywhere  detected  in  the  middle  age, — con- 
fused, it  is  true,  and  obscure,  but  daily  acquir- 
ing a  new  degree  of  clearness,  and  spontaneous 
and  popular,  foreign  from,  and  often  contrary 
to,  the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  people, 
while  all-obedient  to  the  priest,  clearly  distin- 
guish apart  from  the  priest,  the  Holy  One,  the 
Christ  of  God  ;  and  from  age  to  age,  cultivate, 
raise,  and  purify  this  ideal  into  an  historical 
reality.  This  Christ  of  meekness  and  of  pa- 
tience is  made  manifest  in  Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
spat  upon  by  the  bishops  ;  in  the  good  king 
Robert,  excommunicated  by  the  pope  ;  in  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  a  man  of  war  and  a  Ghibeline, 
but  who  dies  in  the  odor  of  chastity  at  Jerusa- 

*  These  are  eight  figures,  of  colossal  size,  serving  as  Ca- 
ryatides. One  of  them  holds  a  purse,  from  which  he  is 
drawing  out  money ;  another  bears  marks  of  branding ; 
others,  pierced  with  wounds,  hold  out  tax-papers  tora  in 
pieces.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  these  figures  are  in  allu- 
sion to  a  revolt  which  took  place  on  account  of  the  Gabelle, 
in  J461,  known  by  the  name  of  m{guemague.  Louis  XI.  hung 
np  two  hundred  of  the  rebels.  Others  think,  that  the  citi- 
zens having  risen  against  their  archbishop,  Gervais,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  were  condemned  to  build  the  towers  at 
their  own  expense.  Four  similar  statues  were  placed  on 
silver  columns,  which  stood  round  the  grand  altar.  Povillon- 
Pierard,  Descript.  de  Notre-Dame  de  Reims. — New  lights 
on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  important  city  are 
looked  for  from  M.  Varin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  history  belonging  to  the  university. — A  dealer  in 
corn  at  Rouen  having  been  hung  for  making  use  of  a  false 
Dieasure,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  part  given  to  the 
poor,  part  devoted  to  building  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  cathe- 
dral, on  which  his  life  is  portrayed  from  his  childhood  to  his 
death.  Taillepied,  Antiquites  de  Rouen,  p.  77. 


lem,  a  simple  baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  ideal  grows  greater  still  in  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  deserted  by  the  Church,  and 
dying  for  her  ;  and  attains  a  new  degree  of 
purity  in  St.  Louis,  king-priest  and  king-man. 
Presently  the  ideal,  generalized,  will  reach  the 
people,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  will  be 
realized  not  only  in  the  man  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  woman — in  the  pure  woman,  in  the  Vir- 
gin ;  let  us  call  her  by  her  popular  name,  the 
Pucelle,  (the  maid  who  has  not  known  man.) 
She,  in  whom  the  people  dies  for  the  people, 
will  be  the  last  visible  representation  of  Christ 
to  the  middle  age. 

This  transfiguration  of  the  human  race — who 
recognised  the  image  of  God  in  themselves, 
who  generalized  that  which  had  been  individ- 
ual, who  chained  to  an  everlasting  present  that 
which  had  been  supposed  temporary  and  past, 
who  made  a  heaven  upon  earth — was  the  re- 
demption of  the  modern  world  ;  but  it  seemed 
to  be  the  death  of  Christianity  and  of  Christian 
art.  Satan  let  loose  on  the  unfinished  Church, 
a  burst  of  loud  and  witheringly  derisive  laugh- 
ter— and  the  laugh  is  still  visible  in  the  gro- 
tesque figures  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  He  thought  that  he  had  conauered. 
Never  has  the  insensate  learned  that  his  appar- 
ent triumph  is  ever  but  a  means  towards  a 
greater  end.  He  does  not  see  that  God  is  not 
the  less  God  for  having  made  himself  mankind ; 
that  the  temple  is  not  destroyed  because  it  has 
become  as  large  as  the  world.  He  does  not 
see  that  through  having  become  immoveable, 
divine  art  is  not  dead,  but  only  gathers  breath ; 
that  before  rising  to  God,  humanity  needed 
once  more  to  retreat  within  itself,  try,  examine, 
and  complete  itself  by  founding  a  juster,  a  more 
equal,  and  a  diviner  state  of  society. 

Before  this  arrives,  the  old  world  must  pass 
away,  all  trace  of  tho  middle  age  must  be  ef- 
faced, we  must  see  all  that  we  love  die — even 
that  which  suckled  us  in  our  infancy,  which 
was  both  father  and  mother  to  us,  and  which 
sang  so  sweetly  to  us  in  our  cradle.  Vainly 
does  the  old  Gothic  church  ever  raise  towards 
heaven  her  supplicatory  towers  ;  vainly  do  her 
casements  weep  ;  vainly  do  her  saints  do  pen- 
ance in  their  niches  of  stone.  ..."  Though 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  should  break 
up,  their  waters  will  never  reach  the  Lord." 
This  condemned  world  will  pass  away,  as  have 
done  the  worlds  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  the 
East.  He  will  lay  its  spoils  by  the  side  of 
their  spoils.  At  the  most,  God  will  grant  to 
it,  as  to  Hezekiah — a  revolution  of  the  dial. 

Is  it  then  over,  alas  !  will  there  be  no  pity  ? 
Must  the  tower  be  stayed  in  its  flight  towards 
heaven  *  Must  the  spire  fall  down,  the  dome 
crumble  upon  the  sanctuary  ?  must  this  heaven 
of  stone  sink  in  and  crush  those  who  have 
adored  itT  .  .  .  The  form  ended,  is  all  ended? 
Does  nothing  remain  to  religions  after  death  ? 
When  the  dear  and  precious  relics,  torn  from 
'  our  trembling  hands,  sink  into  the  coffin,  is 
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nothing  left !  .  .  .  .  Ah  !  for  my  own  part  I 
rely,  both  as  regards  Christianity  and  Christian 
art,  on  the  words  which  the  Church  addresses 
to  her  dead — "  Whoso  believeth  in  me,  cannot 
die."  Lord,  Christianity  has  believed,  has 
loved,  has  comprehended, — in  it  have  met 


God  and  man.  It  may  change  its  vestment, 
but  perish,  never !  It  will  transform  itself 
to  perpetuate  its  life.  One  morning  it  will 
show  itself  to  those  who  think  they  are  watch- 
ing its  tomb,  and  will  rise  again  the  third 
day. 


BOOK  THE  FIFTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    SICILIAN    VESPERS. 

THE  son  of  St.  Louis,  Philippe-le-Hardi, 
(the  Bold,)  returning  from  the  luckless  crusade 
against  Tunis,  deposited  five  coffins  in  the  crypts 
of  St.  Denis.*  Weak  and  dying  himself,  he 
lound  himself  the  heir  of  almost  all  his  family. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Valois,  which  reverted  to 
him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  Jean  Tristan, 
his  uncle,  Alphonse,  bequeathed  him  a  whole 
kingdom  in  the  south  of  France,  (Poitou,  Au- 
vergne,  Toulouse,  Rouergue,  Albigeois,  the 
Quercy,  the  Agenois,  and  the  Comtat ;)  and, 
finally,  the  death  of  the  count  of  Champagne, 
king  of  Navarre,  who  had  but  one  daughter, 
placed  this  rich  heiress  in  Philippe's  hands. 
He  married  her  to  his  son. 

By  the  possession  of  Toulouse,  Navarre,  and 
the  Comtat,  this  great  monarchical  power  turn- 
ed its  looks  souihward,  to  Italy  and  Spain.  But, 
all-powerful  as  he  was.  the  son  of  St.  Louis 
was  not  the  true  head  of  the  house  of  France  ; 
its  head  was  the  sainted  king's  brother,  Charles 
of  Anjou.  The  history  of  France  at  this  period 
is  the  history  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  of  Sici- 
ly ;  of  which  that  of  his  nephew,  Philippe  III., 
forms  only  an  incidental  branch. 

Charles  had  used,  and  abused,  his  unexam- 
nled  good  fortune.  Youngest  son  of  the  house 
of  France,  he  had  become  count  of  Provence, 
king  of  Naples,  of  Sicily,  and  of  Jerusalem, 
and  more  than  king — the  master  and  ruler  of 
popes.  To  him  might  have  been  applied  what 
was  said  to  the  famous  Ugolin.  "  What  is 
there  wanting  to  me  V  asked  the  tyrant  of  Pisa. 
"  Nothing  but  the  anger  of  Gou."| 

We  have  seen  the  advantage  he  took  of  the 
pious  simplicity  of  his  brother  to  divert  the  cru- 
sade from  its  destination,  in  order  to  gain  a  foot- 


*  (These  were  the  remains  of  his  father,  of  his  brother, 
of  his  brother-in-law  Thibaud,  king  of  Navarre,  who  had 
expired  at  Trapani,  worn  down  by  the  fatigues  of  his  late 
campaign,  of  his  queen  Isabella  of  Aragon,  and  of  a  babe 
who  survived  only  a  few  hours  after  an  accident  which, 
by  giving  him  premature  birth,  occasioned  the  death  of  his 
mother.}— TRANSLATOR. 

t  Kt  Marco  li  rispose :  Perche  non  vi  falla  altro  che  1'ira 

d'Iddio "  And  certainly,"  adds  Villani,  "  God's  anger 

soon  orertook  him."  G.  Villani,  c.  )20,  p.  320. 


ing  in  Africa  and  make  Tunis  his  tributary.  Ho 
was  the  first  to  return  from  this  expedition,  un- 
dertaken by  his  advice  and  on  his  own  account ; 
and  found  himself  in  time  to  profit  by  the  tem- 
pest which  wrecked  the  vessels  of  the  crusaders, 
and  to  seize  their  spoils — arms,  clothes,  and 
provisions — on  the  rocks  of  Calabria  ;  coldly 
objecting  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  compan- 
ions, his  brother  crusaders,  the  right  of  wreck, 
which  gave  the  lord  of  Jie  fatal  coast  whatever 
the  sea  cast  up  to  him. 

He  thus  swelled  his  state  by  the  great  ship- 
wreck both  of  the  empire  and  the  Church.  For 
three  years  nearly,  he  reigned  almost  pope  in 
Italy,  as  he  would  not  allow  of  the  nomination 
of  a  pope  on  the  demise  of  Clement  IV.  This 
pontiff  had  found  that  for  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  which  the  Frenchman  promised 
to  pay  him  yearly,  he  had  delivered  into  his 
hands  not  only  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  all  Italy. 
Charles  got  himself  named  by  him  senator  of 
Rome,  and  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany.  He  was 
accepted  as  suzerain  by  Placenza,  Cremona, 
Parma,  Modena,  Ferrara,  Reggio,  and,  subse- 
quently, even  by  Milan,  as  well  as  by  many 
cities  of  Piedmont  and  of  Romagna.  All  Tus- 
cany had  chosen  him  peace-maker.  "  Kill 
every  man  of  them,"  was  the  reply  of  this 
peace-maker  to  the  Guelphs  of  Florence,  when 
they  asked  him  what  they  should  do  with  their 
Ghibeline  prisoners.* 

But  Italy  was  too  small.  He  was  not  at  his 
ease  in  it.  From  Syracuse,  Africa  met  his  eye  ; 
from  Otranto  the  Greek  empire.  He  had  al- 
ready married  his  daughter  to  the  Latin  pretend- 
er to  the  throne  of  Constantinople — to  the  young 
Philip,  an  emperor  without  an  empire. 

The  popes  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  mel- 
ancholy victory  over  the  house  of  Suabia. 
Their  avenger,  their  dear  son,  was  settled 
among  them,  and  on  them  ;  and  the  question 
with  them  was,  the  means  of  escaping  from  this 
terrible  friendship.  They  felt  with  dread  tne 
irresistible  force,  the  malignant  attraction  which 
France  exerted  over  them  ;  and,  rari.er  late  in 
the  day,  they  sought  to  win  the  affection  of 

*  Only  one  child  was  spared,  who  was  sent  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  who  died  in  prison,  in  the  tower  of  Capua 
Id.  c.  35,  ann.  1270. 
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Italy.  Gregory  X.  essayed  to  quiet  the  fac- 
tions which  his  predecessors  had  so  carefully 
kept  up,  and  desired  the  suppression  of  the  epi- 
thets Guelph  and  Ghibeline.  The  popes  had 
ever  been  the  antagonists  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany  and  of  Constantinople  :  Gregory  de- 
clared himself  the  friend  of  both  empires.  He 
proclaimed  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  succeeded  in  ending  the  long  inter- 
regnum which  had  prevailed  in  Germany,  by 
inducing,  at  least,  the  election  of  such  an  empe- 
ror— a  simple  knight,  spare,  meager,  and  out  at 
elbows* — as  might  reassure  the  prince-electors 
with  regard  to  a  title  but  recently  so  formidable. 
This  poor  emperor  was,  however,  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  was  thus  raised  up  by  the  popes  to  oppose 
that  of  France. 

Gregory  the  Tenth's  idea  was  to  lead  him- 
self all  Europe  to  the  crusade  with  his  new  em- 
peror, and  so  to  elevate  both  empire  and  papacy. 
A  different  project  was  entertained  by  Nicholas 
III.,  a  Roman,  and  of  the  house  of  Orsini ;  who 
sought  to  found  a  central  kingdom  in  Italy,  in 
favor  of  his  own  family.  He  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Rodolph's  great  victory  over  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  used  him  as  a  check  upon 
Charles.  The  latter,  all  whose  thoughts  were 
directed  to  Constantinople,  resigned  the  titles 
of  senator  of  Rome  and  imperial  vicar ;  and  in 
the  interim  Nicholas  signed  a  secret  treaty 
with  Aragon  and  the  Greeks  to  compass  his 
ruin. 

Conspiracy  abroad,  conspiracy  at  home  :  the 
Italians  reckon  themselves  masters  of  the  art. 
They  have  always  conspired,  rarely  succeeded  ; 
yet  enterprises  of  the  kind  have  had  to  this  art- 
istic people  the  captivation  of  a  work  of  art,  of 
a  drama  unalloyed  by  fiction,  of  a  real  tragedy, 
in  which  they  desiderated  all  the  effects  of  the 
drama,  requiring  numerous  spectators  and  some 
solemn  occasion,  as  that  of  a  great  festival  for 
instance  :  their  theatre  would  often  be  a  tem- 
ple ;  the  hour,  that  of  the  elevation  of  the  host.f 

The  conspiracy  of  which  we  are  about  to 
speak,  was  of  a  far  different  character  from 
those  of  the  Pazzi  or  of  the  Olgiati.  The  work 
in  hand  was  not  a  dagger's  blow — the  killing  a 
man  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  own  life,  and  which 
after  all  leads  to  nothing, — but  the  rousing  of 
Sicily  and  of  the  world  ;  conspiring,  negotia- 
ting, encouraging  conspiracy  by  insurrection, 
and  insurrection  by  conspiracy  ;  the  raising  up 
of  a  whole  people,  and  yet  holding  them  in  ;  the 
organizing  of  war,  yet  simulating  peace.  This 
design,  so  difficult  of  accomplishment,  was  of 
all  others  the  most  just — for  it  was  undertaken 
to  expel  the  foreigner. 

The  strong  head  which  conceived  this  great 
thing,  and  which  accomplished  it — a  head  coldly 

*  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Teutschen,  vi.  b.,  1  cap.,  3  th. 
(edit.  1786.) 

f  The  moment  chosen  by  the  Pazzi  foe  the  assassination 
of  the  Medicis,  and  by  the  Olgi.tti  to  put  to  death  John 
Galeas  Sforza. 


ardent,  hardly  obstinate  and  astute,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  South — was  Calabrian.  He  was 
a  physician,*  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of 
Frederick  II.,  lord  of  the  island  of  Prochyta 
and,  as  their  physician,  he  had  been  the  friend 
and  confidant  both  of  Frederick  and  of  Man- 
fred. To  please  these  freethinkers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  it  behooved  to  be  a  physician, 
either  Arab  or  Jew  ;  and  admission  was  gainer 
into  their  houses  rather  through  the  channel  ot 
the  school  of  Salerno  than  of  the  Church. 
Probably  this  school  taught  its  adepts  something 
more  than  the  innocent  prescriptions  which  i' 
has  left  us  in  its  Leonine  verses.f 

After  the  downfall  of  Manfred,  Procida  took 
refuge  in  Spain.  Let  us  look  at  the  situation 
of  the  different  Spanish  kingdoms,  and  see 
what  the  house  of  France  had  to  fear  from 
them. 

And  firstly,  Navarre,  the  narrow  and  venera- 
ble cradle  of  Christian  Spain,  was  in  the  power 
of  Philippe  III.  Its  last  national  king  had  in- 
vited, first,  the"  Moors,  then  the  French,  against 
the  Castilians.  His  nephew,  Henri,  count  of 
Champagne,  having  no  other  family  than  one 
daughter,  intrusted  her,  at  his  death,  to  the  care 
of  the  king  of  France,  who,  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  married  her  to  his  son.  By  inherit- 
ing Toulouse,  Philippe  III.  found  himself  here, 
too,  close  to  Spain  ;  and,  apparently,  he  had 
only  to  descend  from  the  pors  of  the  Pyrenees 
into  his  city  of  Pampeluna,  and  take  the  road 
to  Burgos. 

But  experience  has  proved  that  Spain  is  not  to 
be  thus  laid  hold  of.  She  guards  her  gate  badly, 
but  so  much  the  worse  for  him  who  enters. 
The  aged  king  of  Castile,  Alphonso  X.,  father- 
in-law  and  brother-in-law  of  the  king  of  France, 
in  vain  desired  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest 
son's  sons,  who,  by  their  mother's  side,  were 
descended  from  St.  Louis.  Alphonso  was  not 
in  good  repute  with  his  people,  either  as  a  Span- 
iard or  a  Christian.  A  great  clerk,  devoted  to 
the  evil  sciences  of  alchemy  and  astrology,  he 
was  ever  closeted  with  his  Jews,J  to  make 
spurious  money^  or  spurious  laws — adulterating 
the  Gothic  law  by  a  mixture  of  the  Roman. || 

*  Procida  enjoyed  such  celebrity  as  a  physician,  that  a 
noble  Neapolitan  sought  permission  of  Charles  II.  to  repair 
to  Sicily  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice.    Sism.  Kep.  It. 
t.  iii.  p.  457. 
•f  For  instance : — 

"Cur  moriatur  homo,  cui  salvia  crescit  in  hortn? 
Contra  vim  mortis,  non  est  medicamen  in  hortis." 

c.  67,  ed.  1667. 

(Why  should  a  man  die  who  has  sajie  growing  in  hi» 
garden  1  Gardens  have  no  remedies  against  the  uower  of 
death.) 

t  They  were  employed  preferentially  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  Spanish  kings.  The  Ara- 


gon, p.  364. 

$  Ferreras,  ann.  1281,  t.  iv.  p.  323.    The  reference  is  M 
the  French  translation. 


.11    i  itiiLil   li  aiiniaium. 

j|  1  do  not  intend  by  this  to  undervalue  the  code  of  ths 
fiiete  Partidag;  with  which  I  hope  my  friend,  M.  Rossew 
S;iint  Ililaire,  will  bring  us  acquainted  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  History  of  Spain,  the  pubKcaUan  of  which  is  so  eager 
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He  loved  not  Spain  ;  his  mania  was  a  longing 
for  the  imperial  crown.  Spain  paid  him  back 
his  dislike  with  interest.  The  Castilians  chose 
for  their  king,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
the  Goths,  Alphonso's  second  son,  Sancho  the 
Brave,  the  Cid  of  his  day.*  Disinherited  by 
his  father,  threatened  at  once  by  the  French 
and  the  Moors,  moreover  excommunicated  by 
the  pope  for  having  married  too  near  a  relative, 
Sancho  made  head  against  all,  and  kept  both  his 
wife  and  his  kingdom.  The  French  monarch 
uttered  loud  threats,  collected  a  large  army, 
took  the  oriflamme,  and  penetrated  into  Spain 
as  far  as  Salvatierra.  There  he  found  himself 
equally  unprovided  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores,  and  could  not  advance.  The  expedition 
redounded  little  to  his  credit.  The  chronicle 
of  St.  Magloire,  after  narrating  the  death  of 
St.  Louis,  contrasts  with  him  his  pitiable  son — 
"  In  Spain  and  at  Salvatierra,  his  son  made  a 
fool  of  himself."  (A.  D.  1276.)t 

This  was  a  glorious  epoch  for  Spain.  The 
king  of  Aragon,  Don  Jayme,  son  of  the  trouba- 
dour king  who  fell  at  Muret,  fighting  on  behalf 
of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  had  just  wrested  from 
the  Moors  the  kingdoms  of  Majorca  and  Valen- 
tia.  Speaking  with  Spanish  sententiousness, 
Don  Jayme  gained  thirty-three  battles,  and 
founded  or  took  from  the  infidels  two  thousand 
churches.  But  he  was  said  to  have  still  more 
mistresses  than  churches.  He  refused  the  pope 
the  tribute  promised  by  his  predecessors  ;  and 
had  dared  to  give  his  son  Don  Pedro  to  wife 
Manfred's  own  daughter,  the  last  surviving 
branch  of  the  house  of  Suabia. 

The  kings  of  Aragon,  always  warring  either 
with  Moor  or  Christian,  needed  the  love  of  their 
people,  and  had  it.  Read  their  portrait  as 
drawn  by  the  brave  and  simple-spoken  Ramon 
Muntaner,  the  soldier  historian — "  how  they  ren- 
dered good  justice," — how  they  accepted  the 
invitations  of  their  subjects — how  they  ate  free- 
ly in  public,  taking  whatever  was  offered  them, 
fruit,  wine,  or  aught  else,  and  not  hesitating  to 
partake  of  it.|  Muntaner  forgets  one  thing  ; 

ly  looked  for.  I  have  only  sought  to  embody,  with  regard  to 
the  laws  of  Alphonso,  the  patriotic  rather  than  enlightened 
judgment  of  Spain  at  the  time.  It  is  but  fair,  too,  to  allow 
that  this  prince,  clerkly  and  learned  as  he  was,  loved  the 
Spanish  tongue.  "  He  was  the  first  of  the  Spanish  kings  to 
ordain  that  contracts  and  other  public  acts  should  hence- 
forward be  drawn  up  in  Spanish.  He  had  the  Scriptures 

translated  into  Castilian He  opened  the  door  by 

which  the  profound  ignorance  of  humane  letters  and  of 
other  sciences,  neglected  by  priests  equally  with  laymen 
through  disuse  of  Latin,  might  be  amended."  Mariana, 
t.  iii.  p.  188,  of  the  French  translation. 

*  This  is  the  Sancho  who  replied  to  the  threats  of  the 
Miramolin — "  I  offer  you  a  cake  in  one  hand,  a  stick  in  the 
other,  choose."  Ferreras,  t.  iv.  p.  345.  He  felt  himself 
popular  enough  to  deprive  the  nobles  and  the  military  or- 
ders of  the  privilege  they  enjoyed  of  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion. Id.  ibid.  p.  360.  As  to  Sancho's  bravery,  see  Uodericus 
Eanctius,  apud  Schottum,  Hisp.  Illustrata,  p.  199. 

t  Chronique  de  Saint-Magloire. — Fabliaux  de  Barbazan, 
ii.2S». 

t  "  Did  the  subjects  of  oar  kings  know  how  hard  and 
cruel  other  monarchs  are  to  their  people,  they  would  kiss 
the  prints  of  their  lords'  feet.  Were  I  asked, '  Muntaner, 
what  kindness  do  the  kings  of  Aragon  show  to  their  sub- 
Victs  more  than  other  kings  T  I  would  answer,  Firstly,  they 


which  is,  that  the  popular  monarchs  were  not 
renowned  for  their  good  faith.  They  were 
crafty  Aragonese  mountaineers,  true  Almoga- 
vars,  semi-Moors,  plundering  friends  and  ene- 

ies. 

It  was  to  the  young  king,  Don  Pedro,  that 
the  faithful  servant  of  the  house  of  Suabia 
first  betook  himself;  to  the  daughter  of  his 
master,  the  Queen  Constanza.  The  Aragonese 
received  him  kindly,  gave  him  lands  and  lord- 
ships, but  listened  coldly  to  his  suggestions  of 
war  with  the  house  of  France  :  the  forces  were 
too  disproportionate.  The  hatred  of  Christen- 
dom against  this  house  had  first  to  be  aggra- 
vated ;  and  he  preferred  refusing,  and  wailing. 
So  he  allowed  the  adventurer  to  pursue  his 
plans,  without  compromising  himself.  To  take 
all  suspicion  from  him,  Procida  sold  his  Spanish 
estates,  and  disappeared.  None  knew  what 
had  become  of  him. 

He  left  secretly,  attired  as  a  Franciscan  :  so 
humble  a  disguise  was  also  the  safest.  The 
Mendicants  strayed  everywhere  ;  begged,  lived 
on  little,  and  were  everywhere  well  received. 
Subtle,  eloquent,  and  able  men,  they  discharged 
a  multiplicity  of  worldly  commissions  with  dis- 
cretion. Europe  was  filled  with  their  activity. 
Messengers,  preachers,  and  at  times  diploma- 
tists, they  were  then  what  the  post  and  press 
now  are.  Procida,  then,  assumed  the  dirty 
gown  of  the  Mendicants,  and  went  humbly  and 
barefoot  to  seek  throughout  the  world  enemies 
to  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Enemies  were  not  wanting.  The  difficulty 
was  to  bring  them  to  an  understanding,  to  bring 
them  to  act  simultaneously  and  contemporane- 
ously. At  first  he  repairs  to  Sicily,  to  the  very 
volcano  of  the  revolution ;  sees,  listens,  and 

make  their  nobles,  prelates,  knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  and 
country-folk  observe  justice  and  good  faith,  better  than  any 
other  lords  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  each  may  become  rich 
without  his  fearing  that  any  thing  will  be  exacted  of  him 
beyond  what  is  reasonable  and  just,  which  is  not  so  with 
other  lords ;  also,  the  Catalans  and  the  Aragonese  have 
loftier  sentiments.  Moreover,  their  subjects  have  this  ad- 
vantage, that  each  can  say  to  his  lord  whatever  he  desires, 
being  very  certain  of  being  ever  listened  to  with  kindness, 
and  of  receiving  a  satisfactory  reply.  On  the  other  hand,  it' 
a  rich  man,  a  knight,  or  honest  citizen,  desire  to  marry  hi-, 
daughter,  and  prays  them  to  honor  the  ceremony  with 
their  presence,  they  will  repair  either  to  the  church,  or  else- 
where ;  in  like  manner,  they  will  attend  the  burial  or  the 
birthday  of  any  man,  as  if  he  were  a  relative ;  which,  as- 
suredly, other  lords,  whoever  they  may  be,  do  not.  Besides, 
on  great  festivals,  they  invite  a  number  of  worthy  people, 
and  make  no  difficulty  of  taking  their  meal  in  public;  and 
all  who  are  invited  eat  there,  which  happens  nowhere  else. 
Then,  if  rich  men,  knights,  prelates,  citizens,  burgesses, 
laborers,  or  others,  make  them  presents,  of  fruits,  wine,  or 
other  objects,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  them ;  and 
in  castles,  cities,  hamlets,  and  farm-steadings  they  accept 
the  invitations  given  them,  eat  what  is  laid  before  them, 
and  sleep  in  the  chambers  designed  for  them  ;  they  also  gc 
out  on  horseback  in  all  towns,  places,  and  cities,  and  show 
themselves  to  their  people ;  and  if  poor  souls,  men  or 
women,  entreat  them,  they  stop,  listen  to  them,  and  aid 
them  in  their  wants.  What  more  can  I  say  ?  They  are  so 
good  and  affectionate  to  their  subjects,  that  one  cannot  de- 
scribe all,  so  much  would  there  be  to  do ;  and  so  their  sub- 
jects are  full  of  love  for  them,  and  fear  not  to  die  to  exaU 
their  honor  and  power;  and  nothing  can  stay  them  when 
it  behooveth  to  endure  cold  and  heat,  and  to  brave  every 
danger."  Ramon  Muntaner,  t.  i.  c.  20,  p.  60,  of  M.  iiuchou'i 
translation. 
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observes.  The  signs  of  approaching  eruption 
were  visible — concentrated  rage,  a  stifled  sound 
of  effervescence,  murmurs,  and  silence.  Charles 
was  exhausting  his  unhappy  people  in  order  to 
subject  another ;  and  the  isle  was  full  of  prepa- 
rations and  menaces  against  the  Greeks.  Pro- 
cida  passes  on  to  Constantinople,  warns  Palae- 
ologus,  and  gives  him  exact  information  of  his 
enemy's  movements.  Charles  had  already  dis- 
patched three  thousand  men  to  Durazzo,  and 
was  about  to  follow  with  a  hundred  galleys  and 
five  hundred  transports.  His  success  was  as- 
sured ;  for  Venice  did  not  hesitate  to  embark 
in  the  enterprise,  and  contributed  forty  galleys 
and  her  doge,  who  was  still  a  Dandolo.  The 
fourth  crusade  was  about  to  be  repeated  ;  and 
Palaeologus,  in  despair,  knew  not  what  to  do. 
"  What  to  do  ?  Give  me  money.  I  will  find 
you  a  defender,  who  has  no  money,  but  who 
has  arms."* 

Procida  returned  to  Sicily  with  one  of  Palae- 
ologus's  secretaries,  introduced  him  to  the  Si- 
cilian barons,  and  then  to  the  pope,  with  whom 
he  had  a  secret  interview  in  the  castle  of 
Soriano.  The  Greek  emperor  desired,  above 
all,  the  signature  of  the  pope,  to  whom  he  had 
been  but  recently  reconciled ;  but  Nicholas 
hesitated  to  embark  in  so  vast  an  undertaking. 
Procida  gave  him  money.  According  to  other 
accounts,  he  had  only  to  remind  the  pontiff, 
who  was  a  Roman  and  an  Orsini,  of  a  saying 
of  Charles  of  Anjou's.  When  the  pope  pro- 
posed a  marriage  between  his  niece  Orsini  and 
Charles  of  Anjou's  son,  Charles  had  said, 
"  Does  he  fancy,  because  he  wears  red  stock- 
ings, that  the  blood  of  his  Orsini  can  mingle 
with  the  blood  of  France  V'f 

Nicholas  signed  the  treaty,  but  died. shortly 
after.  The  whole  work  seemed  broken  *up  and 
destroyed.  Charles  became  more  powerful 
than  ever.  He  succeeded  in  having  a  pope  of 
his  own.  He  drove  from  the  conclave  the 
Ghibeline  cardinals,  and  compelled  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Frenchman,  an  old  monk  of  Tours,  a 
servile  and  trembling  creature  of  his  house. 
This  was  to  make  himself  pope.  He  became 
once  more  senator  of  Rome,  and  placed  garri- 
sons in  all  the  holds  of  the  Church.  This 
time,  the  pope  could  not  escape  him.  He  kept 
him  with  him  at  Viterbo,  and  would  not  let 
nim  out  of  his  sight.  When  the  unhappy 
Sicilians  came  to  implore  the  pope's  mediation 
with  their  king,  they  saw  their  enemy  by  their 
judge,  the  king  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  pope. 
The  only  answer  the  deputies  received  was  to 
be  thrown  into  a  dungeon — yet  were  they  a 
bishop  and  a  monk. 

Sicily  had  no  pity  to  expect  from  Charles  of 
Anjou.  Half-Arab,  it  had  held  out  obstinately 
for  the  friends  of  the  Arabs,  for  Manfred  and 
his  house.  All  the  insults  with  which  the  con- 
querors could  load  the  Sicilian  people,  seemed 

•  Ferretus  Vitentinus,  ap.  Muratori,  ix.  052. 
T  G  Villani,  p.  2>\ 


to  them  but  so  many  reprisals.  The  petulance 
of  the  Provencals,  and  their  brutal  joviality, 
are  well  known  ;  but  had  national  antipathies 
and  the  insolence  of  conquest  been  the  only 
subjects  of  complaint,  there  might  have  been 
hopes  of  the  evil's  mitigating.  What,  how- 
ever, threatened  to  increase  and  to  weigh  each 
day  more  heavily,  was  a  first  and  unskilful  at- 
tempt at  taxation — the  invasion  of  treasury 
agents  and  of  finance  in  the  world  of  the 
Odyssey  and  the  ^Eneid.  This  nation  of  hus- 
bandmen and  of  shepherds  had,  under  every 
change  of  master,  preserved  something  of  its 
ancient  independence.  Till  now,  they  had 
found  solitude  in  the  mountain,  and  liberty  in 
the  desert.  But  now,  the  tax-gatherer  ex- 
plored the  whole  island.  Inquisitive  traveller! 
be  measures  the  valley,  scales  the  rock,  values 
the  inaccessible  peak.  He  rears  his  office 
under  the  mountain  chestnut,  or  hunts  out  and 
registers  the  goat  wandering  on  the  ledges  of 
the  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  lava  and  of  snow. 

Let  us  essay  to  disentangle  the  complaints  of 
Sicily  from  that  wilderness  of  solecisms  and  of 
barbarisms,  through  which  the  torrent-like  elo- 
quence of  Bartolomeo  de  Neocastro  forces  and 
tears  its  way: — "How  tell  of  their  unheard- 
of  inventions  !  of  their  decrees  respecting  for- 
ests !  of  the  absurd  interdiction  of  the  shore ! 
of  the  inconceivable  exaggeration  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  flocks  !  Though  all  was  drying  up 
under  the  heavy  autumnal  heats,  no  matter,  the 

year  must  be  good,  the  harvest  abundant 

He,  all  of  a  sudden,  had  a  pure  silver  coin 
minted,  and  only  returned  in  the  proportion  of 

one  Sicilian  denier  for  thirty We  had 

thought  to  receive  a  king  from  the  Father  of 
Fathers,  we  have  received  Anti-Christ."* 

"  It  was  required,"  says  another  chronicler, 
"  to  make  returns  of  every  flock  at  the  year's 
end,  and  to  return  more  young  than  the  flock 
could  have  yielded.  The  poor  husbandmen 
wept.  There  was  a  universal  terror  among 
the  cow-herds,  the  goat-herds,  and  all  the  shep- 
herds. They  were  held  accountable  even  for 
their  bees,  even  for  the  swarm  which  the  wind 
bears  away.  They  were  prohibited  the  chase; 
and  then  skins  of  stags  or  deer  would  be  secretly 
introduced  into  their  huts  to  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  fining  them.  Whenever  it  pleased  the  king 
to  coin  new  money,  a  trumpet  was  sounded  in  all 
the  streets  ;  and  they  had  to  give  up  their  money 
to  be  recoined  from  door  to  door."f  .  .  . 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  Sicily  for  ages . 
ever  the  milch-cow,  drained  both  of  milk  and 
blood  by  a  foreign  master.  Her  only  hours  of 
independence  and  of  healthy  existence  have 
been  under  her  tyrants,  the  Dionysiuses  and 
the  Gelons.  They  alone  rendered  her  formida- 

*  Rcgni  Siculi  antichristum.  Bart,  a  Neocastro,  a  p.  Mnra- 
tori,  xiii.  1026.  Neither  Bartholomew  norR:imon  Muntaner 
makes  any  mention  of  Procida.  The  one  wishes  to  give  all 
the  glory  to  the  Sicilians,  the  other  to  the  king  of  Aragon, 
Don  Pedro. 

t  IVic  Specialis,  ap.  Muratori. 


Condition  of  the  i«lnnd,  described 
by  a  contemporary  writer. 
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ble  ahroad.  Since  then,  she  has  been  a  con- 
stant slave.  Firstly,  it  is  in  her  bosom,  that  all 
the  great  quarrels  of  the  ancient  world  have 
been  decided — Athens  and  Syracuse,  Greece 
and  Carthage,  Carthage  and  Rome,  have  made 
her  their  battle-field ;  and,  lastly,  there  the 
servile  wars  were  fought  out.  All  these 
solemn  battles  of  mankind  have  been  contested 
within  sigrht  of  Etna — like  the  "Judgment  of 
God"  before  the  altar.  Then  come  the  Bar- 
barians, Arabs,  Normans,  Germans.  Each 
time  that  Sicily  hopes  and  desires,  each  time 
she  suffers  ;  she  turns,  and  then  back  to  the 
same  side,  like  Enceladus  under  the  volcano. 
Such  are  the  weakness  and  incurable  irrecon- 
cilableness  of  a  people  composed  of  twenty 
races,  and  so  heavily  oppressed  by  the  double 
fatality  of  history  and  climate. 

All  this  is  but  too  clearly  visible  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  soft  lament  with  which  Falcando  be- 
gins his  history.*  "  I  was  anxious,  my  friend, 
now  that  rugged  winter  has  been  smoothed  by 
a  softer  breath,  I  was  anxious  to  write  and  to 
address  thee  some  grateful  strain,  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  spring.  But  the  mournful  news 
presages  to  me  new  storms  ;  my  songs  sink  into 
tears.  In  vain  do  the  heavens  smile  ;  in  vain 
do  the  gardens  and  groves  inspire  me  with  un- 
seasonable joy,  and  the  returning  concert  of  the 
birds  tempt  me  to  resume  my  own.  I  cannot 
behold  with  dry  eyes  the  approaching  desolation 

of  my  kind  nurse,  Sicily Which  of  the 

two  should  they  choose,  the  yoke  qr  honor !  I 
ruminate  in  silence,  and  know  not  how  to  de- 
cide  I  see  that  in  the  confusion  of  a 

moment  like  this,  our  Saracens  are  oppressed. 
Will  they  not  second  the  enemy  f  .  .  .  .  O 
that  all,  Christians  and  Saracens,  would  agree 
to  elect  a  king !  .  .  .  .  That  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island,  our  Sicilian  brigands  should 
combat  the  barbarians,  amidst  the  fires  and  lava 
of  Etna,  well  and  good  :  they  are  a  race  of  fire 
and  flint.  But  for  the  interior  of  Sicily,  for  the 
country  honored  by  our  beautiful  Palermo,  to 
be  sullied  with  the  sight  of  the  barbarians,  it 

were    impious,   monstrous I  have   no 

hopes  from  the  Apulians,  who  love  novelty 
alone.  But  thou,  Messina,  powerful  and  noble 
city,  art  thou  thinking  of  thy  defence,  of  dri- 
ving the  stranger  from  the  strait  ?  Wo  to  thee, 
Catania !  Never  have  thy  calamities  been  able 
to  satisfy  and  subdue  fortune.  War,  pestilence, 
the  fiery  torrents  of  Etna,  earthquake  and 
ruins — there  wants  but  servitude  to  fill  up  thy 
measure.  Rouse  thee,  Syracuse,  shake  off 
peace,  if  thou  canst;  devote  the  eloquence  in 
which  thou  arrayest  thyself,  to  revive  the  cour- 
age of  thy  citizens.  What  avails  it  to  have 

freed  thyself  from  thy  Dionysiuses Ah! 

who  will  restore  us  our  tyrants  !   .   .   .  I  now 


*  Hugo  Falcandus,  ap.  Muratori,  vii.  252.  The  latinity 
nf  this  great  historian  of  the  twelfth  century  is  singularly 
pure,  compared  with  that  of  Bartolomeo,  who  however 
wrote  a  hundred  years  later. 


come  to  thee,  O  Palermo,  head  of  Sicily ! 
How  pass  thee  over  in  silence,  and  how  laud 
thee  fitly !  .  .  ."  But  no  sooner  has  Falcando 
named  the  beautiful  Palermo,  than  he  thinks  of 
nothing  else,  and  forgets  the  barbarians  and  al. 
his  fears.  He  plunges  insatiably  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  voluptuous  city,  its  fantastic 
palaces,  its  port,  its  marvellous  gardens,  silk 
mulberry  trees,  orange,  lemon  trees,  and  sugar 
cane.  He  is  lost  in  fruits  and  flowers.  Nature 
absorbs  him  :  he  dreams,  and  has  forgotten  all. 
I  fancy  that  I  hear  in  his  prose  the  echo  of  the 
lazy,  sensual,  and  melancholy  poetry  of  the 
Greek  idyll — "  I  will  sing,  sheltered  by  the 
cave,  holding  thee  in  my  arms,  and  gazing  at 
the  flocks  as  they  graze  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sicilian  sea."* 

It  was  Monday,  the  30th  of  March,  1282, 
Easter  Monday.  In  Sicily,  it  is  already  sum- 
mer— just  as  it  would  be  with  us  on  St.  John's 
day,  when  the  heat  his  be^un  to  be  intense,  and 
the  ground,  moist  and  warm,  is  lost  beneath  the 
grass,  and  the  grass  beneath  the  flowers.  Easter 
is  a  voluptuous  moment  in  these  countries.  With 
the  closing  of  Lent,  abstinence  disappears,  and 
sensuality  awakens,  fierce  and  ardent,  and  sharp- 
ened by  devotion — God  has  had  his  share,  the 
senses  claim  theirs.  The  change  is  a  sudden 
one :  every  flower  starts  at  once  from  the  ground, 
every  beauty  is  in  fulness  of  bloorn.  'Tis  a  tri- 
umphant outburst  of  life,  sensuality's  revenge, 
an  insurrection  of  nature. 

This  day,  then,  this  Easter  Monday,  all,  both 
men  and  women,  went  up  the  beautiful  hill,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  from  Palermo  to  Monreale, 
to  hear  vespers.  The  foreigners  were  there  to 
trouble  the  festival :  so  great  an  assemblage  of 
people  was  not  without  giving  them  uneasiness. 
The  viceroy  had  forbidden  the  wearing  of  arms, 
or  exercising  with  them,  as  was  the  custom  on 
that  day.  Perhaps  he  had  noticed  the  concourse 
of  nobles,  for  Procida  had  had  the  address  to 
assemble  them  at  Palermo.  The  opportunity, 
however,  was  wanting  ;  and  it  was  presented  by 
a  Frenchman  beyond  Procida's  hopes.  This 
man,  named  Drouet,f  stopped  a  beautiful  girl, 
of  noble  birth,  whom  her  bridegroom  and  the 
whole  family  were  conducting  to  church.  Hav- 
ing searched  the  bridegroom  aod  found  no  arms, 
he  pretended  to  think  the  maiden  had  them  about 
her,  and  passed  his  hand  under  her  gown.  She 
faints.  The  Frenchman  is  at  once  disarmed, 
and  slain  with  his  own  sword.  A  cry  is  raised, 
"  Death,  death  to  the  French  !"J  In  all  direc- 
tions they  are  cut  down.  Their  houses,  it  is 
said,  had  been  marked  with  a  distinguishing 
mark  beforehand. §  Whoever  could  not  pro- 


rd  rd  jr/rpoi  ra&J  aoo/iat,  dy/foj  e\u>v  TV, 
Eu'i/vfluo  uaX'  <Vuou>r  Tan  ~S.iKt\<iv  is  aAa. 

Theocr.  Id.  8. 

t  Quidam  Gallicm,  nomine  Prohettus.    Barth.  a  Neoa 
p.  1027. 

J  Moriantur  Galli.     Id.  p.  1028. 

$  "  Ceulx  de  Palermo  et  des  Meschines,  et  des  autres  hot 
nes  villes,  signerent  les  buys  de  Francoys  de  nuyt ;  et  quant 
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y  of  the  other  towns,  to  imitate 
the  exumple  of  Palermo. 
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nounce  the  Italian  c  or  ch  (ceci,  ciceri)  was  im- 
mediately put  to  death.*  They  disembowelled 
Sicilian  women,  to  tear  from  their  bosom  a 
French  offspring. 

It  was  a  whole  month  before  the  other  towns, 
eaining  assurance  from  the  impunity  of  Palermo, 
followed  its  example.  The  oppression  had  been 
felt  unequally,  unequal,  too,  was  the  vengeance; 
and  sometimes  the  people  displayed  a  capricious 
magnanimity. f  Even  at  Palermo,  the  viceroy, 
surprised  in  his  house,  had  been  insulted,  but 
not  slain  :  it  was  wished  to  send  him  back  to 
Aigues-Mortes.  At  Calatafimi,  the  inhabitants 
spared  their  governor,  the  honest  Porcelet,J  and 
suffered  him  to  depart  with  his  family.  Perhaps 
in  this  there  might  be  some  fear  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  people — 
such  is  the  mobility  of  the  southerns — had  al- 
ready cooled,  and  felt  discouraged.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Palermo  sent  two  priests  to  intercede 
with  the  pope,  and  these  deputies  durst  venture 
no  other  entreaty  than  the  words  of  the  Litany, 
"  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis,"  (Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us,)  which  they 
repeated  three  times.  The  pope  replied  with 
the  verse,  "  Ave,  rex  Judaeorum,  et  dabant  ei 
alapam,"§  (Hail,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  they 
smote  him,)  which,  in  like  manner,  he  repeated 
thrice.  Messina  succeeded  no  better  with 
Charles  of  Anjou.  His  answer  to  its  envoys 
was,  that  they  were  all  traitors  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  crown,  and  he  advised  them  to  defend 
themselves  as  they  best  might.  || 

The  people  of  Messina  lost  no  time  in  profit- 
ing by  his  advice,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate 
resistance.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  set 
to  work  to  carry  stones,  and  in  three  days  had 
raised  a  wall,  under  cover  of  which  they  bravely 
repulsed  the  first  attacks.  A  fragment  of  a  song 
remairs,  commemorating  this — "Ah!  how  piti- 
ful it  is  10  see  the  dames  of  Messina,  with  dish- 
evelled hair,  bearing  stones  and  mortar !  .  .  . 
God  confound  him,  who  seeks  to  lay  waste 
Messina  !"^f 


ce  vlnt  au  point  du  jour  qu'ils  purent  volr  entour  enx,  si 
occirent  tous  ceulx  qu'ils  peurent  trouver,  et  ne  furent 
epargnes  ne  vieulx  ne  jeunes  que  tous  ne  fussent  occis." 
Chroniques  de  St.  Denis,  Ann.  1282. 

*  Traditional. 

t  Fazello  asserts  that  Spcrlinga  was  the  only  town  where 
the  French  were  not  massacred ;  and  hence  the  Sicilian 
saying : — "  Quod  Siculis  placuit,  sola  Sperlinga  negavit," 
(Sperlinga  alone  refused  what  the  Sicilians  desired.)  Fa- 
zello, p.  210,  ed.  1575. 

.  %  "  Propter  multarum  probitatum  suarum  cumuinm," 
(On  account  of  his  innumerable  good  qualities.)  Barth. 
p.  1029. 

6  G.  Villani,  I.  7.  c.  62,  p.  279. 

if  Villani  adds  the  thoroughly  Machiavelian  sentiment — 
"  Which  was,  and  ever  will  be,  a  striking  example  to  all 
now  and  hereafter,  to  take  what  conditions  they  can  make 
with  the  enemy,  so  long  as  they  can  manage  to  get  the  land 
in  thsir  power."  Vill.  c.  65,  I.  vii.  pp.  231,  282.— The  legate 
endeavored  to  persuade  Charles  to  accede  to  the  terms  of 
the  inhabitants,  "  Since,  after  they  got  obstinate,  they  would 
be  for  proposing  harder  terms  every  day,  but  when  he  had 
got  possession  of  the  land,  he  might  be  able  ever?  day  to 
Vee  himself  from  them  with  the  consent  of  the  Citizens 
themselves  ;  which  was  sound  and  good  advice."  Id.  ibid. 

IT  "E  uua  canzonetta  che  dice:  'Deh!  come  «\\  e  "ran 


It  was  full  time  for  the  Aragonese  to  arrive 
The  crafty  prince  had  from  the  first  kept  on  the 
watch,  leaving  all  risk  to  the  Sicilians.  The 
massacre  had  irrevocably  compromised  them  ; 
still  Don  Pedro  waited  to  see  how  they  would 
follow  up  this  inconsiderate  deed.  He  kept 
aloof,  but  at  hand,  in  Africa,  leisurely  employ- 
ing his  army  against  the  infidels.  His  prepa- 
rations had  given  some  uneasiness  to  the  king 
of  France  and  the  pope  ;  but  he  reassured  the 
first  by  pretending  that  they  were  directed 
against  the  Moors,  and  the  better  to  deceive  him, 
borrowed  money  of  him  :  he  even  borrowed 
from  Charles  of  Anjou.*  His  barons  could  on- 
ly open  the  sealed  orders  which  he  had  given 
them  at  sea  ;  and  they  contained  instructions  foi 
the  African  war  alone. f  It  was  not  till  after  a 
delay  of  several  months,  and  after  he  had  re- 
ceived two  deputations  from  the  Sicilians,  that 
he  took  his  resolution,  and  landed  in  the  island.  J 

He  at  once  sent  his  defiance  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  who  lay  before  Messina  ;  but  he  made 
no  haste  to  attack  his  formidable  enemy.  Like 
a  skilful  taureador,  he  goaded,  and  then  slipped 


pietate  delle  donne  di  Messina,  veggendole  scapigliate  por 
tare  pietre  et  calcina !  Iddio  li  dia  briga  et  travaglia  a  clri 
Messina  vuole  guastare.'  "  Id.  1.  vii.  c.  67,  p.  283. 

*  Id.  c.  59,  p.  277. 

t  See  Muntaner's  fine  narrative,  t.  i.  c.  49,  p.  133,  sqq. 

t  Nothing  can  lie  more  romantic,  and  yet  more  probable, 
than  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Sicilian  chronicler,  when  the 
cold  Aragonese  ventured  to  descend  on  this  burning  land, 
where  all  was  passion  and  danger.  He  was  entering  the 
territory  of  Messina,  and  had  already  come  to  a  church 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady — an  ancient  temple,  situated  on  a 
promontory,  whence  was  descried  the  sea  and  the  distant 
smoke  of  the  Lipari  isles.  He  could  not  refrain  from  ad- 
miring this  view,  and  encamped  in  the  adjoining  valley.  It 
was  the  evening,  and  already  all  the  world  was  at  rest.  An 
aged  mendicant  arrives,  and  humbly  asks  to  speak  to  the 
king  of  matters  that  concern  the  honor  of  the  kingdom  : — 
"Excellent  prince,"  he  said,  "disdain  not  to  listen  to  one 
covered  with  the  skins  of  the  goats  of  Etna.  I  loved  your 
brother-in-law,  king  Manfred,  of  everlasting  memory.  Ban- 
ished and  despoiled  of  my  possessions  on  his  account,  1 
visited  Christian  and  barbarian  kingdoms.  But  I  longed  to 
see  Sicily  once  more,  and  ran  every  risk  to  return  here , 
where  I  have  lived  with  the  shepherds,  shifting  my  place 
of  concealment  in  the  gorges  of  the  hills  and  in  the  woods. 
You  know  not  the  Sicilians,  over  whom  you  are  about  to 
reign ;  you  are  ignorant  of  their  duplicity.  How  trust  your- 
self, for  instance,  to  the  Leontine,  Alayme,  and  to  his  wife 
Machalda,  who  governs  him  ?  Know  you  not  that  he  was 
banished  by  Manfred,  and  brought  back  and  enriched  by 
Charles  of  Anjou  7  His  wife  will  find  the  means  to  turn 
him  against  yourself. — Who  art  thou,  my  friend,  who  seek- 
est  to  inspire  us  with  distrust  of  our  new  subjects  1 — I  am 
Vitalis  de  Vitali.  I  am  from  Messina."  ....  At  that  mo- 
ment arrives  Machalda,  attired  as  an  Amazon ;  she  came 
boldly  to  take  possession  of  the  young  king. — "Lord,"  said 
she,  with  Sicilian  vivacity,  "I  have  arrived  late.  All  the 
lodgings  are  taken;  I  come  to  ask  your  hospitality  for  a 
night."  The  king  gave  up  to  her  the  spot  which  he  had 
chosen  for  himself.  But  this  was  not  what  she  wanted,  and 
she  did  not  stir.  In  vain  he  observed  to  his  major-domo, 
"  It  is  time  to  retire."  She  remains  immoveable.  Then  the 
king  takes  his  resolution.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  let  us  talk  till 
day.  Madam,  what  do  you  fear  the  most  ? — The  death  of 
my  husband. — What  do  you  love  the  most  ? — What  I  love, 
is  not  mine." — The  king  then  assuming  a  graver  tone,  re- 
lates the  strange  phenomena  which  he  stated  to  have  ac- 
companied his  birth.  He  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  an 
earthquake ;  so  marked  out  by  Providence,  he  only  took  up 
arms  to  fulfil  the  holy  duty  of  avenging  Manfred.  Machalda, 
thus  trifled  with,  became  the  king's  implacable  enemy. 
"  Would  to  heaven,"  naively  remarks  the  patriotic  hi* 
torian.  "she  had  seduced  the  king!  She  would  not  hav« 
troubled  the  kingdom."  Barthol.  P  Neoc  ap.  Muratori,  liil 
lOtHJ-1063. 


1382. 


Defeat  of  Charles  of 
Anjou's  fleet. 


THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS. 


Charles  challenges  Don  Pedro  to 
decide  the  quarrel  in  the  lists. 


aside  from  the  bull.  Only  he  dispatched  to  the 
feuccor  of  that  city  some  of  his  Almogavarian 
brigands,  active  and  sober  footmen,  who  per- 
formed in  three  days  the  six  days'  journey  be- 
tween Palermo  and  Messina.*  The  Catalan 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  Calabrian,  Roger  di 
Loria,  was  a  more  efficacious  succor  still.  It 
was  to  secure  possession  of  the  straits,  and  so 
starve  out  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  at  the  same 
time  bar  his  return.  The  king  of  Naples  dis- 
trusted his  own  naval  forces,  and  with  reason  : 
ne  therefore  crossed  to  the  mainland  under  cov- 
er of  the  night,  leaving  his  tents  and  his  provi- 
sions behind.  The  Messenians  were  struck  with 
surprise  when  they  saw  no  enemy,  and  had  only 
to  plunder  his  camp. 

If  we  may  credit  Muntaner,  the  Catalans 
could  only  oppose  twenty-two  galleys  to  Charles 
of  Anjou's  ninety  :  of  which,  ten  which  were 
from  Pisa  were  the  first  to  fly,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  fifteen  which  belonged  to  Genoa. 
Twenty  others,  belonging  to  the  Provencals, 
Charles's  subjects,  behaved  no  better.  The  re- 
maining forty-five,  which  were  from  Naples  and 
Calabria,  thinking  that  all  was  over,  ran  them- 
selves ashore  ;  but  did  not  escape  the  Catalans, 
who  slew  six  thousand  men.  The  conquerors, 
scattered  by  a  storm,  found  themselves  at  day- 
break before  the  Pharos  of  Messina. 

"  When  day  came  they  appeared  before  the 
little  tower.  The  citizens,  seeing  so  great  a 
number  of  sails,  cried  out,  '  Oh,  Lord,  oh,  my 
God  !  what  is  this  1  See,  king  Charles's  fleet 
is  coming  upon  us,  after  having  taken  the  king 
of  Aragon's  galleys  !' 

"  The  king  was  up,  for  he  constantly  rose  at 
daybreak,  both  winter  and  summer.  He  heard 
the  noise,  and  asked  the  reason.  '  Wherefore 
these  cries  throughout  the  city!' — '  Lord, 'tis 
king  Charles's  fleet  which  has  come  back, 
largely  increased  by  the  taking  of  our  gal- 
leys.' 

"  The  king  called  for  a  horse  and  left  the 
palace,  attended  by  hardly  ten  persons.  He  has- 
tened along  the  shore,  where  he  met  a  great 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  despair. 
He  encouraged  them,  saying, '  Good  people,  fear 
nothing,  it  is  our  galleys  which  are  bringing  in 
king  Charles's  fleet.'  He  repeated  these  words 
as  he  rode  along  the  shore,  and  all  these  people 
exclaimed,  '  God  grant  that  it  be  so !'  Now, 
what  shall  I  say — all  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  Messina  hurried  after  him,  and  he  was 
followed  by  the  Messenian  army  as  well.  When 
he  had  reached  the  golden  fountain,  the  king, 
seeing  such  a  number  of  sails  coming  on  with 
the  mountain  breeze,  reflected  a  moment,  and 
murmured  to  himself — '  God,  who  has  brought 


*  What  others  were  unable  to  endure,  was  to  them  a 

eyort  and  pastime Their  exterior  was  strange  and 

wild,  and  as  they  were  very  swarthy,  gaunt,  and  dirty,  the 
Sicilians  were  filled  with  great  wonderment  and  anxiety,  on 

teeing  them  alone  arrive   as  their  defenders "  Y 

porqne  ivan  muy  negros  y  magros  y  mal  peynados."   Curita, 
».  351. 


me  here,  will  not  abandon  me,  any  more  than 
the  unhappy  people  ;  all  thanks  to  them!' 

"  While  he  was  busied  with  these  thoughts, 
an  armed  vessel,  bearing  the  flag  and  arms  of 
the  lord  king  of  Aragon,  and  commanded  by  En 
Cortada,  bore  towards  the  king,  who  was  seen 
above  the  golden  fountain,  banners  displayed,  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry.  That  all  those  who 
were  there  with  the  king  were  transported  with 
joy,  may  be  imagined.  The  vessel  touched  the 
shore,  En  Cortada  landed,  and  said  to  the  king, 
'  Lord,  behold  your  galleys ;  they  bringyou  those 
of  your  enemies.  Nicotera  is  taken,  burned 
and  destroyed,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
French  knights  are  slain.'  At  these  words,  the 
king  dismounted  and  knelt  down.  All  present 
followed  his  example.  They  raised  all  together 
the  psalm,  Salve  regina.  They  lauded  God, 
and  returned  thanks  to  him  for  this  victory  ;  for 
they  did  not  ascribe  it  to  themselves,  but  to  God 
alone.  At  last,  the  king  answered  En  Cortada, 
'  You  are  welcome.'  He  then  told  him  to  go 
back,  and  to  tell  all  those  who  were  before  the 
custom-house  to  approach,  praising  God.  He 
obeyed,  and  the  twenty-two  galleys  entered  the 
first,  towing  after  them  more  than  fifteen  galleys, 
barks,  or  ships,  each  ;  and  so  made  their  entry 
into  Messina,  decked  with  their  scutcheons  and 
flags,  and  dragging  the  enemy's  flags  in  the  sea. 
Never  did  any  one  witness  such  joy.  One 
would  have  said  that  heaven  and  earth  had 
come  together  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
cries,  one  heard  the  praises  of  God,  of  Madame 
(our  Lady)  St.  Mary,  and  of  all  the  celestial 
court.  .  .  .  When  they  had  reached  the  custom- 
house, and  were  in  front  of  the  king's  palace, 
they  vociferated  shouts  of  joy  ;  and  the  seamen 
and  the  landsmen  responded  to  them,  but  with 
such  power  that — you  may  believe  me — they 
were  heard  as  far  as  Calabria."* 

Charles  of  Anjou  witnessed  from  the  shore 
the  disaster  of  his  fleet.  He  saw,  without  the 
power  of  saving  them,  those  vessels  burned 
which  had  been  but  lately  built  for  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople.  He  is  said  to  have  bit  in 
his  rage  the  sceptre  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  to  have  repeated  the  sentiment  that  he  had 
given  utterance  to  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  : 
"Ah,  Lord  God,  you  have  given  me  much  to 
get  over !  Since  'tis  your  pleasure  to  send  me 
bad  fortune,  may  it  be  your  will  to  let  my  de- 
scent be  by  small  steps  and  gently  !"f 

But  pride  soon  hurried  him  out  of  his  resig- 
nation. Already  in  years,  and  fallen  into  flesh, 
he  proposed  to  the  young  king  of  Aragon  to 
decide  their  quarrel  in  the  lists,  each  at  the 
head  of  fifty  of  his  knights.  The  Aragonese 
accepted  a  proposition  so  favorable  to  the 
weaker  party,  and  which  gave  him  time.J  The 


*  Ramon  Muntaner,  c.  63. 

t  "  Sire  Dio,  dapoi  t'e  piaciuto  di  farml  adverso  la  mia 
fortuna,  piacciati,  che'l  mio  calare  sia  a  petti  pasii."  Vil- 
lani,  1.  vii.  c.  61,  p.  278. 

t  "  He  did  this,  prompted  by  his  great  knowledge  of  wa» 
and  sound  sense,  since  he  was  straitened  in  means,  and  on 
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Denth  of  Charles  of  Anirm.    Phi 
lip  the  Fair  invades  Aragon. 
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KetrPnt  and  denlh  of 
1'liilip  the  Bol.l. 


i  n.  m 
-1285. 


two  kings  covenanted  to  he  present  at  Bordeaux 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1283,  and  that  the  combat 
should  take  place  there  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  England.  As  the  time  drew  nigh, 
Don  Pedro,  who  had  travelled  by  night,  well 
mounted,  and  guided  by  a  dealer  in  horses,  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  roads  and  pors  of  the 
Pyrenees,  repaired  with  only  one  more  com- 
panion to  Bordeaux.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
day  fixed  for  the  battle,  and  entered  a  protest 
with  a  notary  to  the  effect,  that  as  the  king  of 
France  was  close  to  Bordeaux  with  his  troops, 
there  could  be  no  security  for  him.  While  the 
notary  was  drawing  up  the  document,  the  king 
rode  round  the  lists,  then  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  hardly  drew  bridle  till  he  was  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  on  his  way  to  Aragon. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  thus  played  with,  levied  a 
new  army  in  Provence.  But  before  he  could 
return  to  Naples,  he  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
the  admiral,  Roger  de  Loria,  the  bitterest  blow 
he  had  yet  received.  Having  come  with  forty- 
five  galleys  to  parade  boastfully  before  the  port 
of  Naples  and  to  brave  Charles-le-Boiteux,  (the 
Lame,)  Charles  of  Anjou's  son,  the  young  prince 
and  his  knights  could  not  brook  such  an  insult, 
but  sailing  out  to  meet  him  with  thirty-five 
galleys,  all  that  were  in  the  port,  they  were  de- 
feated and  taken  at  the  first  shock.  Charles  of 
Anjou  arrived  the  day  after — "  Why  is  he  not 
dead  !"*  he  exclaimed  on  hearing  that  his  son 
was  a  prisoner.  By  way  of  consolation,  he 
hanged  a  hundred  and  fifty  Neapolitans. 

This  proved  an  overwhelming  stroke  to 
Charles.  He  lost  his  wonted  activity,  and 
wasted  the  summer  in  endeavoring  to  effect 
through  the  pope's  mediation  an  arrangement 
with  the  Sicilians.  In  the  winter  he  made  new 
preparations ;  of  which  he  was  not  destined  to 
avail  himself.  Life  slipped  from  him,  as  well 
as  the  hopes  of  vengeance.  He  died  with  the 
piety  and  sense  of  security  of  a  saint — bearing 
witness  to  himself  that  he  had  only  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  in  order  to  promote  the 
glory  of  the  Church.  (Jan.  7th,  1285.) 

Meanwhile  the  pope,  a  Frenchman  both  by 
birth  and  heart,  had  declared  Don  Pedro  to 
have  forfeited  his  kingdom  of  Aragon,  (A.  D. 
1283,)  and  promised  all  the  indulgences  of  a 
crusade  to  whoever  would  fall  upon  him.  The 
following  year  he  awarded  the  kingdom  to  the 
young  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  Philippe- 
le-Hardi,  and  brother  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  (the 
Fair.)  It  was  in  fact  a  real  crusade.  France 


able  to  proceed  to  the  succor  and  defence  of  the  Sicilians. 
....  Whence  he  feared  ....  that  they  might  surrender 
....  perceiving  that  they  were  neither  constant  nor  firm 
....  and  his  wise  foresight  was  tested  by  experience." 
Id.  c.  65,  p.  296. 

*  "Lore  Carlo  ....  come  intese  la  novella  .  .  .  della 
presura  del  prense  .  .  .  .  fu  molto  cruccioso  e  disse  con 
irato  animo :  Or  fost-il  mart,  parse  qu'il  a  fali  nostre  mande- 
ment/"  (Would  that  he  were  dead,  since  he  has  disobeyed 
our  command !)  Id.  c.  93,  p.  302. 


had  not  made  war  for  a  long  time ;  and  al] 
desired  to  witness  it,  even  the  queen  herself 
and  many  noble  ladies.  The  army  was  the 
strongest  that  had  left  France  since  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon's  day.  The  Italians  estimate  it  at 
twenty  thousand  knights  and  four  thousand  fool 
soldiers.  The  fleets  of  Genoa,  Marseilles, 
Aigues-Mortes,  and  Narbonne,  were  to  coast 
along  Catalonia,  and  second  the  troops.  All 
augured  an  easy  triumph.  Don  Pedro  was 
deserted  by  his  ally,  the  king  of  Castile,  and 
even  by  his  own  brother,  the  king  of  Majorca. 
His  subjects,  too,  had  just  formed  a  hermandad 
against  him.  He  found  himself  reduced  to  a 
few  Almogavars,  with  whom  he  occupied  un- 
assailable positions,  watching  and  harassing  the 
enemy.  Elna  offered  some  resistance,  and  all 
in  it  were  cruelly  massacred.  Gerona  held  out 
longer.  The  French  monarch,  who  had  made 
a  vow  that  he  would  take  it,  persisted,  and 
wasted  precious  time  there.  By  degrees  the 
maleficent  influence  of  the  climate  began  to  be 
felt.  Fevers  broke  out  in  the  army.  The  de- 
feat of  the  fleet  increased  the  general  dis- 
couragement :  the  victorious  admiral,  Roger 
de  Loria,  had  exercised  fearful  cruelties  on  the 
prisoners.  It  became  necessary  to  think  of  re- 
treat ;  but  all  were  ill.  The  soldiers  fancied 
themselves  pursued  by  the  saints,  whose  tombs 
they  had  violated.  All  the  passes  were  occu 
pied.  The  numbers  of  the  Almogavars,  at- 
tracted by  hooty,  perceptibly  increased.  The 
king  was  carried  back  dying  on  a  litter  in  the 
midst  of  his  fainting  knights.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents  on  this  army  of  invalids,  and  most  sank 
by  the  way.  The  king  reached  Perpignan — to 
die  there.  Not  an  inch  of  Spanish  ground  re- 
mained his. 

The  new  king,  Philippe-le-Bel,  managed  to 
arm  the  king  of  Castile  against  his  ally  of 
Aragon.  Charles  of  Anjou's  son  obtained  his 
liberty  by  a  perjury.  Sicily  and  its  new  kings, 
younger  sons  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  saw  them- 
selves abandoned  by  the  elder  branch,  which 
even  took  up  arms  against  them.  Meanwhile, 
Charles  of  Anjou's  grandson,  the  son  of  Charles- 
le-Boiteux,  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Sici- 
lians, as  his  father  had  been.  A  treaty  followed, 
(A.  D.  1299,)  by  which  King  Frederick  was  to 
retain  possession  of  the  island  for  the  term  of 
his  life.  His  descendants,  however,  kept  it 
above  a  century. 

The  monarchy  of  Naples,  so  badly  acquired, 
was  not  wholly  overthrown  ;  but  it  was,  at  least, 
mutilated  and  humbled.  The  dead,  too,  had 
some  reparation  made  them.  "  The  pious 
Charles,  our  present  king,  (Charles  of  Anjou's 
son,")  says  a  chronicler  who  died  about  the 
year  1300,  "  has  built  a  Carmelite  church  ovei 
the  tombs  of  Conradin,  and  of  those  who  perish- 
ed with  him/'* 

*  Ricobald.  Ferrar.  sub  finem,  ap.  Muratori,  iz. 


t.  r.  1285  > 
-12&1.   5 


Uante's  picture  of  the 
foregoing  events. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHILIP      THE      FAIR. BONIFACE      VIII.      (A.      D. 

1285-1304.) 

"I  WAS  the  root  of  the  evil  plant  which 
covers  all  Christendom  with  its  shade.  From 
bad  plant,  bad  fruit 

"  I  was  named  Hugh  Capet.  Of  me  were 
born  those  Louises,  those  Philips,  who  have 
lately  reigned  in  France. 

"  I  was  son  of  a  butcher  of  Paris  ;*  but  when 
the  stock  of  the  ancient  kings  had  failed,  one 
except,  who  took  the  gray  robe,  I  found  the 
reins  in  my  hand  ;  and  I  had  such  friends, 
such  strength,  that  the  widowed  crown  fell  to 
my  son.f  From  him  springs  that  race,  whose 
dead  constitute  relics. J 

"  As  long  as  the  great  Provencal  dowry  did 
not  deprive  them  of  all  sense  of  shame,  thteir 
power  was  small ;  at  least  they  wrought  little 
evil. 

"  But  from  that  time  they  pushed  on  through 
force  and  through  lying,  and  then,  through 
penitence,^  they  took  Normandy  and  Gascony. 

"  Charles  crosses  into  Italy,  and  then,  through 
penitence,  murders  Conradin. — Through  peni- 
tence, too,  he  sends  St.  Thomas  to  heaven. 

"  Another  Charles  will  soon  go  out  of  France. 
Without  arms  goes  he  out,  save  with  the  lance 
of  the  perjured,  the  lance  of  Judas.  With  this 
he  strikes  Florence  in  the  belly. 

"  The  other,  taken  prisoner  at  sea,  trades 
and  traffics  in  his  daughter:  the  corsair,  at 
least,  only  sells  the  stranger. 

"  But  here  is  one  who  effaces  the  evil  done, 

and  to  do I  see  him  enter  Anagni,  the 

crowned  with  fleurs-de-lys  !....!  see  Christ 
captive  in  the  person  of  his  vicar ;  I  see  him 
mocked  a  second  time  ;  once  more  is  he  given 
gall  and  vinegar  to  drink.  He  is  put  to  death 
betwixt  thieves." 


*  This  popular  tradition  rests  on  no  very  ancient  authority, 
nny  more  than  a  number  of  the  sarcasms  that  follow. 

f  This  is  the  literal  fact.  It  is  known  that  Hugh  Capet 
never  would  wear  the  crown  ;  and  that  his  son  Robert  was 
die  first  of  the  Capets  who  wore  it. 

1  An  allusion  to  the  recent  canonization  of  St.  Louis. 

$  Cary  translates  "  For  amends."    It  is  said  ironically. 

||  Dante,  Purgatorio,  c.  xx. 

(The  following  is  Cary's  version  :— 

"  I  was  root 

Of  that  ill  plant,  whose  shade  such  poison  sheds 
O'er  all  the  Christian  land,  that  seldom  thence 

Good  fruit  is  gather'd 

Hugh  Capet  was  I  hight :  from  me  descend 
The  Philips  and  the  Louis',  of  whom  France 
Newly  Is  govern'd ;  born  of  one,  who  play'd 
The  slaughterer's  trade  at  Paris.    When  the  race 
Of  ancient  kings  had  vanish'd  (all  save  one 
Wrapt  up  in  sable  weeds1)  within  my  gripe 
I  found  the  reins  of  empire,  and  such  powers 
Of  new  acquirement,  with  full  store  of  friends, 
That  soon  the  widow'd  circlet  of  the  crown 
Was  girt  upon  the  temples  of  my  son, 
He,  from  whose  bones  th'  anointed  race  begins. 
Till  the  great  dower  of  Provence2  had  removed 
The  stains,  that  yet  obscured  our  lowly  blood, 
Its  sway  indeed  was  narrow ;  but  howe'er 
It  wrought  no  evil :  there,  with  force  and  lies, 
Began  its  rapine :  after,  for  amends, 


This  furious  Ghibeline  invective,  filled  both 
with  truths  and  libels,  is  the  complaint  of  the 
old  dying  world  against  the  ugly  young  world 
that  succeeds  it.  The  latter  begins  about  the 
year  1300  ;  it  is  opened  by  France,  by  the  hate 
ful  figure  of  Philippe-le-Bel. 

At  least,  when  the  French  monarchy,  found- 
ed by  Philippe-Auguste  and  Philippe-lc-Bel, 
closed  with  Louis  XVI.,  it  had  one  consolation 
in  its  death.  It  perished  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  glory  of  a  young  republic  which,  as  its  first 
trial  of  strength,  conquered  Europe  and  gave  it 
new  life.  But  the  poor  middle  age — but  papacy, 
chivalry,  feudalism,  by  whose  hands  do  they 
perish  ?  By  those  of  the  attorney,  the  bank 
rupt,  the  false-coiner. 

The  complaint  is  excusable  ;  this  new  world 
is  ugly.  If  more  legitimate  than  that  which  it 
replaces,  yet  what  eye,  were  it  even  Dante's, 
could  discover  it  at  this  period  "?  It  is  born  with 
the  wrinkles  of  the  old  Roman  law,  of  the  olt1 
imperial  system  of  finance.  It  is  born  lawyer 
usurer,  Gascon,  Lombard,  and  Jew. 

What  most  provokes  against  this  modern  sys- 
tem, against  France,  its  first  representative,  is 
its  perpetual  contradictions,  its  doubleness  o* 
nature,  the  naive  hypocrisy,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
with  which  it  goes  on  adjuring  by  turns  its  two 
principles — Roman  and  feudal,  and  shifting  from 
one  to  the  other.  France  is  at  this  period  a  le- 
gist in  cuirass,  a  lawyer  barred  in  iron  ;  and  has 
recourse  to  feudal  force  to  carry  into  execution 
the  sentence  of  the  Roman  and  canonical  law. 

Obedient  daughter  of  the  Church,  she  takes 
possession  both  of  Italy  and  the  Church  itself. 
If  she  beat  the  Church,  it  is  as  a  daughter, 
obliged  in  conscience  to  correct  her  mother. 


Poitou  it  seized,  Navarre  and  Gascony. 

To  Italy  came  Charles ;  and  for  amends, 

Young  Conradine,  an  innocent  victim,  slew ; 

And  sent  th'  angelic  teacher  back  to  heaven, 

Still  for  amends.    I  see  the  time  at  hand, 

That  forth  from  France  invites  another  Charles.'  ... 

Unarm'd  he  issues,  saving  with  that  lance 

Which  the  arch-traitor  tilted  with ;  and  that 

He  carries  with  so  home  a  thrust,  as  rives 

The  bowels  of  poor  Florence 

I  see  the  other1  (who  a  prisoner  late 

Had  stepp'd  on  shore)  exposing  to  the  mart 

His  daughter,  whom  he  bargains  for,  as  do 

The  Corsairs  for  their  slaves 

....  To  hide  with  direr  guilt 

Past  ill  and  future,  lo !  the  flower-de-luce 

Enters  Alagna ;  in  his  vicar,  Christ 

Himself  a  captive,  and  his  mockery 

Acted  again.    Lo !  to  his  holy  lip 

The  vinegar  and  gall  once  more  applied ; 

And  he  'twixt  living  robbers  doom'd  to  bleed !" 

i  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  the  second  race  of  French 
monarchs,  had  failed,  with  the  exception  of  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, who  is  said,  on  account  of  the  melancholy  temper  of 
his  mind,  to  have  always  clothed  himself  in  black. 

a  Louis  IX.  and  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjoa,  married 
two  of  the  four  daughters  of  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of 
Provence. 

3  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  IV.,  was  sent  by 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  settle  the  disturbed  state  of  Flo- 
rence.   In  consequence  of  the  measures  he  adopted  for  thai 
purpose,  Dante  and  his  friends  were  condemned  to  exile 
and  death. 

4  Charles  the  Lame,  made  prisoner  by  Roger  di  Loria 
In  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  married  hit 
daughter  to  Azzo  VIII.,  marquis  of  Ferrara.)— TRANSLATOR. 
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PHILIP  THE  FAIR. 


Limitations  to  the  law  o' 
mortmain. 


The  first  act  of  the  grandson  of  St.  Louis 
*ras  to  exclude  priests  from  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  to  prohibit  their  sitting  in  any 
court,  not  only  in  the  king's  parliament  and  in 
his  domains,  but  in  those  of  tho  barons,  (A.  D. 
1287.)  "  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  of  our 
lord  the  king,  that  dukes,  counts,  barons,  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  abbots,  chapters,  colleges, 
gentlemen,  (milites,}  and,  in  general,  all  who 
have  temporal  jurisdiction  in  France,  shall 
choose  laymen  for  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  officer* 
of  justice  ;  and  that  they  shall  by  no  means  ap- 
point priests  to  these  offices,  so  that  if  they 
commit  any  fault  (delinquant)  their  superiors 
may  straightway  punish  them.  Whatever  priests 
may  fill  the  aforesaid  offices  must  be  removed. — 
Also,  it  is  ordered,  that  all  who  after  the  pres- 
ent parliament  have  or  shall  have  any  suit  in 
the  court  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  before  the 
regular  judges  of  the  kingdom,  shall  choose  lay- 
men for  their  solicitors. — Registered  in  parlia- 
ment, this  All- Saints'  day,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1287."* 

Philippe-le-Bel  composed  his  parliament  alto- 
gether of  laymen.  This  is  the  first  express 
separation  of  the  civil  ecclesiastical  orders  ; 
rather,  'tis  the  foundation  of  civil  order. 

The  priests  were  far  from  humbly  submitting. 
They  seem  to  have  endeavored  to  resume  their 
seats  in  the  parliament  forcibly.  In  1289,  the 
king  forbids  "  Philippe  and  Jean,  door-keepers 
of  the  parliament,  to  allow  any  prelate  to  enter 
the  chamber  without  the  permission  of  the  mas- 
ters, (presidents.)" 

Placed  on  its  groper  basis  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  foreign  element,  the  parliament  proceeded 
to  organize  itself,  by  a  division  of  labor,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  different  functions.  Some 
were  to  receive  and  expedite  petitions  ;  others 
formed  themselves  into  committees  of  inquiry. 
Regular  days  were  appointed  for  sitting,  lists  of 
onallenge  made  out,  and  the  functions  of  the 
king's  officers  determined.  A  great  step  was 
made  towards  judicial  centralization.  The  par- 
liament of  Toulouse  was  suppressed,  and  the 
Languedocian  appeals  henceforward  referred  to 
Paris  :f  business  of  importance  must  have  been 
more  calmly  transacted  at  a  distance  from  this 
impassioned  land,  which  bore  the  trace  of  so 
many  revolutions. 

The  parliament  has  rejected  the  priests.  It  is 
not  long  before  it  proceeds  to  overt  acts  against 
them.  In  1288,  the  king  forbids  the  arresting 
of  a  Jew  on  the  suit  of  a  priest  or  monk,  pre- 
vious to  information  laid  before  the  seneschal  or 
the  bailiff  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest,  and  with- 
out handing  him  in  a  copy  of  the  writ.  The 
religious  tyranny  under  which  the  South  groan- 
ed was  moderated  ;  and  the  seneschal  of  Car- 
cassonne forbidden  to  imprison  any  one  on  the 
requisition  of  the  inquisitors  alone.  J  No  doubt 


•  Ordonnances,  i.  316. 

SI).  Vaissette,  Hist,  du  Languedoc,  1.  xxviii.  c.  21,  p.  72. 
Ordon  nances,  pp.  307,  322. 


these  concessions  were  interested.  The  Je\» 
was  the  king's  thing,  his  property  ;  the  heretic 
his  subject,  his  taxable,  would  not  have  remain- 
ed for  him  to  plunder,  had  he  been  resigned  to 
the  extortions  of  the  Inquisition.  But  let  us 
not  search  too  narrowly  into  the  motive.  The 
ordinance  seems  honorable  to  him  who  signed 
it ;  and  we  discern  in  it  with  pleasure  the  firs', 
light  of  tolerance  and  of  religious  equity. 

In  the  same  year,  1291,  the  king  struck  a 
bolder  blow  at  the  Church.  He  limited  and 
loosened  that  fearfully  absorbing  power,  which 
would  by  degrees  have  swallowed  up  all  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom* — gifts  in  mortmain,  (main 
morte,  "  dead-hand.")  Dead,  indeed,  either  to 
sell  or  give,  the  priest's  and  monk's  hand  was 
open  and  living  to  receive  and  take.  The  king 
raised  the  psj  ment  to  be  made  by  the  clerical 
heir  in  compensation  of  the  reliefs  upon  succes- 
sion and  fines  upon  alienation  lost  to  him  by  an 
estate's  devolving  on  the  undying  corporations 
of  the  Church,  to  treble,  quadruple,  and  even 
sextuple  its  yearly  value  ;  and  thus  every  dona- 
tion of  the  kind  made  to  the  Church  turned 
henceforward  to  the  king's  profit.  The  king, 
this  new  god  of  the  civil  world,  came  in  for  his 
share  of  pious  gifts  with  Jesus  Christ,  with  our 
Lady,  and  the  saints. 

So  much  for  the  Church.  Feudalism,  all 
armed  and  warlike  as  it  is,  is  not  the  less  at- 
tacked. It  gives  out  from  itself  the  principle 
which  is  to  be  its  ruin — the  principle  of  the 
feudal  suzerainty  of  the  crown.  St.  Louis  ex- 
pressly says  in  his  Establishments  (Etablisse- 
mens,)\ — "  If  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
his  lord  in  the  king's  court  for  debt  due  to  him, 
or  on  account  of  promises  or  covenants  entered 
into  with  him,  his  lord  shall  not  hold  the  court ; 
for  no  lord  ought  to  be  judge,  or  to  administer 
law  in  his  own  cause,  according  to  the  law  in- 
scribed in  the  code, '  Ne  quis  in  sua  causa  judi- 
cet,'  in  the  only  law  which  begins  with  Gener- 
ali,  in  red  and  black,"  &c.  The  Establishments 
of  Louis  were  drawn  up  for  the  king's  own  do- 
mains. Beaurnanoir,  in  the  Coutume  de  Beau- 
voisis — laws  drawn  up  for  the  domains  of  one 
of  St.  Louis's  sons,  Robert  of  Clermont,  pro 
genitor  of  the  house  of  Bourbon — writes  (this 
is  in  the  time  of  Philippe-le-Bel)  that  the  king 
has  a  right  to  draw  up  Establishments  not  for 
his  own  domains  only,  but  for  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  original  should  be  consulted,  to  see 
with  what  skill  he  advances  this  scandalous  and 
paradoxical  opinion. | 

"It  was  said  (in  parliament)  that  neither  prelates  nor 
their  officials  can  inflict  money  fines  on  the  Jews,  or  com- 
pel them  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  that  they  can  only 
punish  them  as  laid  down  in  the  canon,  namely,  by  cutting 
them  off  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful."  Libertes  de 
i'Eglise  Gallicane,  ii.  148. — One  is  tempted  to  take  this  for» 
jitter  irony  on  excommunication. 

t  L.  ii.  c.  27. 

j  Beaumanoir,  c.  49,  pp.  266,  267.— See,  also,  c.  48,  and 
c.  34. 

("  Beaumanoir  lays  it  down,  though  In  very  moderate  and 
doubtful  terms,  that  '  when  the  king  makes  any  ordinance 
specially  for  IAS  own  domains,  the  barons  do  not  cease  to 
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Phiiippe-le-Hardi  facilitated  the  acquisition 
of  feudal  property  by  plebeians,  (roluricrs.)* 
He  enjoined  his  officers  of  justice  "  not  to  mo- 
lest, those  non-nobles  who  shall  purchase  feudal 
property."  As  the  "  non-noble"  was  unable  to 
discharge  the  noble  services  attached  to  the  fief, 
the  consent  of  the  intermediate  lords,  up  to  the 
monarch,  was  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
purchase.  This  number  Philippe  III.  restrict- 
ed to  three. 

The  tendency  of  this  legislation  is  easily  ex- 
plained, when  we  know  who  were  the  royal 
counsellors  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, and  the  class  from  which  they  were  taken. 

Philippe-le-Hardi's  chamberlain  and  counsel- 
lor was  St.  Louis's  barber  or  surgeon,  Pierre  la 
Brosse,  a  native  of  Touraine.  His  brother, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  shared  his  power  and  his 
ruin  as  well.  La  Brosse  had  accused  Philippe's 
second  wife  of  having  poisoned  a  son  of  his  by 
his  first.  The  party  of  the  barons,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  Count  d'Artois,  maintained 
that  this  was  a  calumny  of  the  favorite's,  and 
accused  him  besides  of  selling  the  king's  se- 
crets to  the  Castilians.f  La  Brosse  persuaded 
the  king  to  consult  a  beguine,  or  mystic  nun,  of 
Flanders.  The  baronial  party  set  up  against 
her  the  Dominicans,  ever  the  enemies  of  the 
mystics  ;  and  a  Dominican  delivered  a  casket 
.o  the  king,  in  which  were  found,  or  supposed 
to  be  found,  proofs  of  La  Brosse's  treason.  His 
Vrial  was  conducted  secretly  ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  find  him  guilty.  His  execution  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  Count  d'Artois  and  numerous 
lords,  the  heads  of  the  baronial  party. 

At  the  head  of  St.  Louis's  counsellors  we 
may  place  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  the  author  of 
the  Conseil  a  Man  Ami  (Advice  to  My  Friend) 
— a  work  chiefly  translated  from  the  Roman 
laws.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Yermandois  ;  of 


act  in  their  territories  according  to  the  ancient  usage ;  but 
when  the  ordinance  is  general,  it  ought  to  run  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  we  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  made 
with  good  advice,  and  for  the  common  benefit.'  In  another 
place  he  says,  with  more  positiveness,  that  '  the  king  is 
sovereign  above  all,  and  has  of  right  the  general  custody  of 
the  realm,  for  which  cause  he  may  make  what  ordinances 
he  pleases  for  the  common  good,  and  what  he  ordains  ought 
to  be  observed ;  nor  is  there  any  one  so  great,  but  may  be 
ilrawn  into  the  king's  court,  for  default  of  right,  or  for  false 
judgment,  or  in  matters  that  affect  the  sovereign.' " 

"  These  latter  words,"  subjoins  Hal  lam,  "  give  us  a  clue 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  by  what  means  an  absolute 
monarchy  vtasestablished  in  France.  For  though  the  barons 
would  have  been  little  influenced  by  the  authority  of  a  law- 
yer like  Beaumanoir,  they  were  much  less  able  to  resist  the 
coercive  logic  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  It  wa«  in  vain  for  them 
to  deny  the  obligation  of  royal  ordinances  within  their  own 
domains,  when  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  took  a  very 
different  view  of  their  privileges."  Hallam,  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  1.  pp.  250,  251.)— TRANSLATOR. 

*  (Hallam  remarks  on  this  word — "  We  have  no  English 
word  that  conveys  the  full  sense  ofroturier.  How  glorious 
is  this  deficiency  in  our  political  language,  and  how  different 
are  the  ideas  suggested  by  commoner  I  Roturier,  according 
to  Du  Cange,  is  derived  from  rnptuarius,  a  peasant,  ab 
ttffrum  rurnprndo — that  is,  from  breaking  the  soil."  See 
note  at  p.  207,  vol.  i.  of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages.)— TRANS- 
LATOR. 

t  Guill.  Nanpiac.  p.  532.— Chro*  de  St.  Penis,  p.  107.— 
\Liriana.  t  xiv.  p.  610.— Sismoudi,  t  viii.  p.  277. 


which  county  he  was  bailiff  in  the  year  1253. 
We  afterwards  find  him  among  the  Masters  ol 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  this  capacity,  he 
delivers  a  judgment  in  the  king's  favor  against 
the  abbot  of  St.  Benoit-sur- Loire,  (A.  D.  1260 ;) 
and  then  another,  in  the  king's  favor  as  well, 
against  the  monks  of  the  wood  of  Vincennes. 
In  these  judgments,  we  find  him  signing  his 
name  after  the  chancellor  of  France.  He  styles 
himself  knight,  (chevalier  ;*)  which  at  this  pe- 
riod is  no  great  thing.  These  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  early  assumed  the  ridiculous  title  of 
Chevaliers-es-Loi,  (knights-at-law.f) 

No  more  is  there  any  thing  to  show  that 
Philippe  de  Beaumanoir,  bailiff  of  Senlis,  the 
author  of  the  bulky  book — the  Coutumes  de 
Vermandois — could  boast  of  his  birth.  The 
house  of  the  same  name,  which  figures  in  the 
wars  with  the  English  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  Breton,  not  Picard  ;  and,  besides,  it  can- 
not trace  its  descent  regularly  higher  than  the 
fifteenth. 

The  two  brotheit  Marigni,  so  powerful  un- 
der Philippe-le-Bel,  called  themselves  by  their 
own  family  name  of  Le  Portier.J  They  were 
Normans,  and  purchased  in  their  native  country 
the  estate  of  Marigni.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  two,  the  king's  chamberlain  and  treasurer, 
and  captain  of  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  is  styled 
coadjutor  and  governor  of  all  the  kingdom  of 
France.  "  He  was,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  like 
a  second  king,  and  every  thing  was  done  at  his 
pleasure. "$  Nor  are  we  inclined  to  suspect  this 
to  be  an  exaggeration,  when  we  know  that  Ma- 
rigni placed  his  own  statue  in  the  Palais-de- 
Justice  by  the  side  of  the  king's. || 

Among  Philippe-le-Bel's  ministers,  we  must 
number  two  Florentine  bankers,  to  whom  un- 
doubtedly the  fiscal  violences  of  this  reign  are 
in  great  part  to  be  ascribed.  The  managers  of 
the  great  and  cruel  trials  instituted  by  this  prince 
were  Pierre  Flotte,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
who  had  the  honor  of  being  killed,  all  the  same  as 
if  he  were  a  knight,  at  the  battle  of  Courtrai  ; 
and  Plasian  and  Nogaret,  his  colleagues  and 
successors.  The  latter,  who  acquired  so  tragi- 
cal a  celebrity,  was  born  at  Caraman,  in  Lau- 
raguais.  His  grandfather,  if  we  credit  the  as- 
persions of  his  enemies,  had  been  burnt  as  a 
heretic.  Nogaret  was,  at  first,  law-professor  at 
Montpellier,  and  then  juge-mage  (the  Senes- 
chal's lieutenant)  at  Nlmes.  The  family  of  the 
Nogarets,  so  haughty  in  the  sixteenth  century 
under  the  name  of  Epernon,  was  noble  on  nei- 
ther side  in  1372.  Shortly  after  that  bold  ex- 
pedition in  which  Guillaume  Nogaret  laid  hands 
on  the  pope,  he  was  made  chancellor  and  keep- 


*  Dupny.  Different  de  Boniface  VIII.  p.  615. 

t  (The  title  of  Serjeant-at-law,  equally  absurd,  is  still  re- 
tained.)— TRANSLATOR. 

t  Dupuy,  Templiers,  1751,  note  at  p.  45. 

§  Ita  ut  secundus  regu  as  videretur,  ad  cujns  nufjm 
regni  negotia  gerebantur.  Bern.  Guidonis,  Vita  Clem.  % 
ap.  Baluze.  p.  82. 

j|  See  Felibien,  Histoire  de  Paris. 
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er  of  the  seals.  Philippe-le-Long  revoked  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  him  by  Philippe- 
le-Bel ;  but  he  was  not  included  in  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Marignis — an  exemption  no  doubt 
due  to  a  fear  of  throwing  discredit  on  his  judi- 
cial acts,  which  were  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  crown. 

These  legists,  who  from  the  twelfth  century 
had  governed  the  English  kings,  and  who  in 
the  thirteenth  directed  St.  Louis,  Alphonso  X., 
and  Frederick  II.,  were  under  St.  Louis's 
grandson  the  tyrants  of  France.  These  knights- 
at-law,  these  souls  of  lead  and  iron,  these  Pla- 
sians,  Nogarets,  and  Marignis,  proceeded  with 
frightful  coldness  in  their  servile  imitation  of 
the  Roman  law  and  of  imperial  fiscality.  The 
Pandects  were  their  Bible,  their  Gospel.  They 
stopped  at  nothing  as  soon  as  they  could  say, 
whether  wrongly  or  rightly,  Scriptum  est.  .  .  . 
With  texts,  quotations,  and  falsifications,  they 
battered  down  the  middle  age — popedom,  feudal- 
ism, and  chivalry.  They  went  boldly  to  make 
bodily  seizure  on  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  ;  they 
burnt  the  crusade  itself  in  the  person  of  the 
Templars. 

Painful  though  it  be  to  avow  it,  these  cruel 
demolishers  of  the  middle  ages  are  the  founders 
of  civil  order  in  modern  times.  It  is  they  who 
organize  the  centralization  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  who  scatter  over  the  provinces  bailiffs, 
seneschals,  provosts,  auditors,  notaries,  royal 
attorneys,  masters,  and  weighers  of  coin.  The 
forests  are  invaded  by  royal  verderers  and 
gruiers*  All  these  functionaries  set  about 
confusing,  discouraging,  and  destroying  the 
feudal  jurisdictions.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast 
spider's  web,  sits  the  council  of  legists  under 
the  name  of  Parliament,  (fixed  at  Paris  in 
1302.)  There,  all  will  gradually  be  absorbed 
and  swallowed  up  by  the  kingly  power.  This 
lay  law  is  especially  the  enemy  of  the  eccle- 
siastical. At  need,  the  legists  will  enrol  the 
citizens  with  themselves ;  in  fact,  they  are 
nothing  better,  although,  while  persecuting  the 
nobility,  they  solicit  ennoblement. 

Creating  government  on  this  fashion  was  cer- 
tainly a  costly  process.  We  are  without  suffi- 
cient details  to  arrive  at  exactitude ;  but  we 
know  that  the  provost's  sergeants,  that  is,  the 
executors  and  agents  of  this  administration,  so 
tyrannical  at  its  birth.had  at  first — the  horse- 
sergeant  three  sous  (fParis)  daily,  which  was 
subsequently  doubled,  and  the  foot-sergeant 
eighteen  deniers,  &c.  Here  is  a  complete 
judicial  and  administrative  army.  Presently, 
mercenary  troops  will  arrive.  Philippe  de 
Valois  will  have  at  once  several  thousand 
Genoese  cross-bowmen.  Whence  draw  the 
enormous  sums  which  all  this  is  to  cost  1  Man- 
afictures  are  not  yet  created.  This  new  social 


*  (Wood-rangers.  According  to  Borel,  the  word  comes 
from  druid — gru  for  dru,  ipjif,  "  oak."  In  the  Latin  of  the 
•riddle  age,  we  rimi  grvarius,  grurrius.  See  Roquefort, 
•ilossaire  de  la  Langue  Romaine.) — TRANSLATOR. 


system  is  already  attacked  by  the  complaint  of 
which  the  ancient  died.  It  consumes,  but  does 
not  produce.  In  process  of  time,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  wealth,  will  issue  out  of  the 
bosom  of  order  and  security.  But  so  vast  is 
the  price  of  the  establishment  of  this  order, 
that  it  may  be  long  doubted  whether  it  does  not 
increase  the  miseries  it  was  designed  to  cure. 

These  evils  are  aggravated  to  excess  by  one 
circumstance.  The  baron  of  the  middle  age 
paid  his  servitors  in  lands,  and  in  the  produce 
of  the  land  ;  great  and  small,  they  had  seats  at 
his  table.  Their  pay  was  their  daily  food.  To 
the  immense  machine  of  royal  government, 
which  substituted  its  complicated  movement  for 
the  thousand  natural  and  simple  movements  of 
feudal  government,  money  alone  can  give  the 
requisite  impulse.  If  the  new-born  monarchy 
fail  to  possess  itself  of  this  vital  eleme:  ^  it 
will  perish,  it  will  dissolve,  and  all  its  parts  will 
crumble  back  into  the  isolation  and  barbarism 
of  feudal  government. 

'Tis  hot  the  fault  of  this  new  system  of 
government  if  it  be  greedy  and  hungry.  Hun- 
ger is  its  nature,  its  necessity,  the  very  basis 
of  its  constitution  ;  to  satisfy  which,  it  must 
alternately  employ  craft  and  force.  We  have 
here  in  the  king's  individual  person,  as  in  the 
old  romance,  master  Renard  and  master  Isen- 
grin — fox  and  wolf. 

It  is  but  right  to  observe,  that  naturally  the 
king  does  not  love  war  ;  but  prefers  all  other 
means  of  getting — purchase  and  usury.  At 
first,  he  traffics,  exchanges,  buys ;  the  strong 
can  thus  strip  his  weak  friends  honestly.  For 
instance,  as  soon  as  the  French  monarch  de- 
spairs of  taking  Spain  by  means  of  papal  bulls, 
he  at  least  buys  the  patrimony  of  the  younger 
branch  of  Aragon,  the  good  city  of  Montpellier, 
the  only  one  which  remained  to  King  Jayme.* 
Our  prince,  well-advised  and  knowing  in  the 
law,  had  no  scruples  to  acquire  in  this  manner 
the  last  garment  of  his  prodigal  friend,  a  poor 
younger  son,  who  sold  his  patrimony  bit  by  bit ; 
and  the  management  of  which  he  no  doubt  thought 
ought  to  be  taken  away  from  him  in  virtue  of  the 
Roman  law,  "  Prodigus  et  furiosus ."f 

On  the  north  he  acquired  Valenciennes,  which 
placed  itself  in  his  hands,  (A.  D.  1293  :)  un- 
doubtedly money  had  something  to  do  with  the 
transaction.  Valenciennes  brought  him  near 
to  wealthy  Flanders,  so  desirable  to  lay  hold  of, 
both  for  its  wealth,  and  as  being  the  ally  of 
England.  Ob  the  side  of  English  France,  he 
had  purchased  from  the  necessitous  Edward  I. 
the  Quercy,  a  dry,  mountainous  country,  of 
little  value,  but  affording  an  entrance  into 
Guyenne.  Edward  was  at  the  time  entangled 

*  Hist  de  Languedoc,  1.  xxviii.  c.  30,  p.  76. 

t  Montpellier  was  at  the  same  time  a  fief  of  the  bishopric 
of  Maguelone.  The  bishop,  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of 
the  burgesses,  and  the  support  given  them  by  the  king  of 
France,  sold  the  latter  all  his  rights ;  which,  though  pre 
viously  judged  invalid,  seemed  on  this  quite  good  enonzfc 
to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  despoiling  the  aged  Jayme.  Bis- 
mondi,  t.  viii.  p.  464. 
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in  his  Welsh  and  Scotch  wars,  in  which  he 
gained  glory  only.  Indisputably,  it  would  have 
been  much  to  have  established  Britannic  unity, 
and  to  have  united  in  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  island  ;  an  object  for  the  effecting 
of  which  Edward  made  heroic  efforts,  and  at 
the  same  time  committed  atrocious  barbarities. 
But  in  vain  did  he  break  the  harps  of  Wales, 
slay  its  bards ;  in  vain  did  he  reduce  King 
David  to  a  traitor's  doom,  and  transfer  to  West- 
minster the  famous  stone,  the  Scottish  pal- 
ladium, from  Scone  ;  he  could  bring  nothing  to 
a  conclusion,  either  in  the  island  or  on  the  con- 
tinent. Whenever  he  looked  towards  France 
with  eager  desire  to  cross  over,  some  bad  news 
would  be  sure  to  be  brought  him  from  the 
Scotch  border,  or  from  the  marches  of  Wales, 
some  new  attempt  of  Llewellyn's  or  of  Wal- 
lace's. The  latter,  the  hefoic  chief  of  the 
clans,*  was  encouraged  by  Philippe-le-Bel,  by 
Ibis  royal  attorney,  who  took  care  not  to  stir  ; 
nis  end  was  secured  by  rousing  Edward  with 
his  Scottish  blood-hounds.  He  willingly  al- 
lowed him  to  immortalize  himself  in  the  deserts 
of  Wales  and  of  Northumberland,  proceeded 
against  him  at  his  ease,  and  let  judgment  go 
against  him  by  default. 

Thus,  when  he  saw  him  occupied  with  re- 
pressing Scotland,  in  arms  under  Baliol,  he 
summoned  him  to  answer  for  the  piracies  of  his 
Gascons  upon  our  Normans.  He  summoned 
this  king,  this  conqueror,  to  appear  and  clear 
himself  before  what  he  called  the  tribunal  of 
peers.  He  first  threatened,  then  beguiled  him  ; 
offering  him  in  marriage  a  princess  of  France, 
as  the  price  of  a  fictitious  submission,  a  simple 
seizure  which  would  arrange  every  thing.  The 
arrangement  ended  in  the  Englishman's  throw- 
ing open  his  strongholds,  and  in  Philippe's 
keeping  them,  and  withdrawing  his  offers  ;  so 
that  this  great  province,  this  kingdom  of  Guy- 
enne, changed  masters  by  sleight  of  hand. 

In  vain  did  Edward  exclaim  against  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  sought  and  obtained  against 
Philippe  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Adolphus  of  Nassau,  that  of  the  dukes 
of  Brittany  and  of  Brabant,  of  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Bar,  and  of  Gueldres.  He  wrote 
humbly  to  his  subjects  of  Guyenne,  asking  their 
pardon  for  having  consented  to  the  seizure. f 


*  (The  idea  of  Scotland  and  that  of  clanship  seem  so  iden- 
tified in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  let  alone  foreigners,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  M.  Michelet  falling  into  this  error 
•with  regard  to  Wallace.)— TRANSLATOR. 

•  "We  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Fran.ee, 
by  which  we  had  made  on  behalf  of  you  and  your  duchy 
certain  concessions,  which  we  had  conceived  to  he  for  the 
good  of  peace  and  the  benefit  of  Christendom.    But  in  so 
doing,  we  were  guilty  towards  you,  since  we  did  it  without 
your  consent;  and  we  were  the  more  guilty,  inasmuch  as 
you  were  prepared  to  guard  and  defend  your  land.    How- 
ever, we  beg  you  to  be  pleased  to  hold  us  as  excused,  since 
we  were  circumvented  and  deceived  at  that  conjuncture. 
We  regret  it  more  than  any  one,  as  Hugh  de  Vere  and  Ray- 
mond de  Ferrers,  who  negotiated  this  treaty  in  our  name  at 
the  court  of  France,  will  assure  you.   But,  by  God's  blessing, 
we  will  henceforward  do  nothing  important  with  regard  to 
this  duchy  without  your  counsel  and  consent."   Ap.  Rymer, 
t  ii.  p.  644.    Sismondi,  t.  viii  p.  480. 


But,  too  busied  with  Scotland,  he  did  not  re- 
pair to  Guyenne  in  person,  and  his  party  only 
experienced  reverses.  The  pope  (Boniface 
VIII.)  sided  with  Philippe,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  tiara  ;  and,  to  give  him  an  ally,  he  released 
the  Scottish  king  from  his  oaths  to  the  king  of 
England.  Finally,  Philippe  managed  so  well, 
that  the  Flemings,  discontented  with  their 
count,  summoned  him  to  their  assistance.* 
Both  kings  relied  on  Flanders  for  supporting 
the  war.  This  fat  land  was  a  natural  tempta- 
tion to  these  voracious  governments.  To  that 
whole  world  of  barons  and  of  knights,  whom 
the  French  kings  weaned  from  private  wars, 
Flanders  was  their  dream,  their  poetry,  their 
Jerusalem.  All  were  ready  to  make  a  joyous 
pilgrimage  to  the  magazines  of  Flanders,  the 
spices  of  Bruges,  the  fine  cloths  of  Ypres,  the 
tapestries  of  Arras. 

It  would  seem  as  if  God  had  made  this  good 
Flanders,  and  placed  it  between  all,  to  be  e;.ten 
of  one  or  other.  Before  England  was  the 
Colossus  we  now  see,  Flanders  was  an  F.ng- 
land  ;  but  how  inferior  and  incomplete  in  com- 
parison. Drapers  without  wool,  soldiers  with- 
out cavalry,  merchants  without  a  navy,  were 
the  Flemings ;  and  it  is  these  three  things, 
cattle,  horses,  and  ships,  which  now  constitute 
the  marrow  of  England — the  material,  vehicle, 
and  defence.of  her  industry. 

This  is  not  all.  The  name  of  Flanders  does 
not  express  a  people,  but  a  union  of  several 
very  different  countries,  a  collection  of  tribes 
and  of  cities.  Nothing  can  be  less  hom<  gene- 
ous.  Not  to  speak  of  differences  of  race  and 
tongue,  there  has  ever  been  hatred  brtvveen 
city  and  city,  hatred  between  the  towns  and  the 
country,  hatred  between  classes,  hatred  be- 
tween trades,  hatred  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  people. f  In  a  land  where  women  in- 
herited and  transferred  the  sovereignty,  the 
sovereign  was  often  a  foreign  husband.  Flemish 
sensuality,  the  materialism  of  this  people  of 
flesh,  is  manifested  in  the  precocious  indulgence 
of  the  Coutume  de  Flandre  to  women  and 
bastards. {  The  Flemish  women  brought  in  by 
marriage  masters  from  all  countries — a  Dane, 
an  Alsacian ;  then,  Frenchmen  of  different 
branches,  Dampierre,  (a  Bourbon,)  Louis  de 
Male,  (a  Capetian,)  Philippe-le-Hardi,  (a  Va- 
lois  ;)  finally,  Austria,  Spain,  then,  Austria 
again.  And  now,  Flanders  is  under  the  sway 
of  a  Saxon,  (Cobourg.) 

Flanders  complained  of  the  French  count, 
Guy  Dampierre.  Philippe  offered  the  Flem- 
ings his  protection.  Guy  applied  to  the  Eng- 


*  Oudegherst,  Chron.  de  Flandres,  c.  131,  f.  214. 

t  "  Who  could  injure  Flanders  if  those  two  states,  (civi- 
tatef,}  Brupps  and  Ghent,  were  of  one  accord  7"  Meyer. 
Chron.  p.  92. 

I  "It  has  been  ruled  in  Flanders  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  none  are  bastards  on  the  mother's  side."  Meyer,  fol.  7* 
This  privilege  was  extended  to  the  men  of  Bruge?  by  Louis 
de  Nevers :  "  He  freed  them  from  bastardy,  were  the  bastard 
a  citizen,  or  a  citizen's  son,  without  fraud."  (1331.)  Oudo- 
ghcrst.  Chron.  de  Flandres. 
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lish,  and  sought  to  marry  his  daughter,  Philippa, 
to  Edward's  son.  According  to  the  feudal  law, 
this  marriage,  directed  against  the  king  of 
France,  could  not  take  place  without  his  con- 
sent, as  suzerain  of  Guy  Dampierre.  How- 
ever, Philippe  entered  no  protest ;  but  hypo- 
critically declared,  that  being  the  maiden's 
god-father,  he  could  not  allow  her  to  cross  the 
strait  without  embracing  her.*  To  refuse,  was 
to  declare  war ;  and  before  the  time  had  come. 
To  go  to  Paris,  was  to  run  the  risk  of  remain- 
ing there.  Guy  went ;  and  did  remain.  Both 
father  and  daughter  were  detained  in  the  tower 
of  the  Louvre.  Thus  Philippe  deprived  Edward 
of  his  ally  and  of  his  wife,  just  as  he  had  of 
Guyenne.  Subsequently,  it  is  true,  the  count 
made  his  escape :  but  the  maiden  died,  to 
Philippe's  great  damnification,  who  was  in- 
terested in  keeping  such  a  hostage,  and  yet 
was  accused  of  her  death. 

Edward  thought  he  had  roused  the  whole 
world  against  his  disloyal  enemy.  The  em- 
peror Adolphus  of  Nassau,  a  poor  petty  prince 
despite  of  his  title,  would  willingly  have  made 
war  in  Edward's  pay,  as  Otho  of  Brunswick 
had  formerly  done  in  John's,  and  as,  subse- 
quently, Maximilian  battled  for  Henry  VIII.  on 
a  subsidy  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  day.  The 
counts  of  Savoy,  Auxerre,  Montbelliard,  Neuf- 
chatel,  Hainault,  and  Gueldres,  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  the  bishops  of  Liege  and  of  Utrecht, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  all  promised  to 
attack  Philippe,  all  took  English  money,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  count  of  Bar,  they  to 
a  man  remained  quiet.  Edward  paid  them  to 
act ;  Philippe,  to  do  nothing. 

The  war  was  thus  waged  without  tumult  or 
battle.  It  was  a  struggle  of  corruption,  a  con- 
test of  money — to  see  which  would  first  ruin  the 
other.  They  had  to  give  to  their  friends,  they 
had  to  give  to  their  enemies.  Poor  and  wretch- 
ed were  the  resources  of  kings  of  those  days 
to  meet  such  expenses.  True,  Edward  and 
Philippe  banished  the  Jews,  and  kept  their  pro- 
perty ;f  but  the  Jew  is  slippery,  and  glided  out 
of  France,  managing  to  take  much  of  his  means 
with  him.  The  French  king,  whose  ministers 
were  at  the  time  Italian  bankers,  bethought  him- 
self, no  doubt  by  their  advice,  of  levying  con- 
tributions on  the  Italians,  the  Lombards,  who 
were  then  turning  France  to  profit,  and  who 
were  a  variety  of  the  Jewish  species.  Then,  in 
order  to  reach  more  surely  still  the  whole  race 
of  money-makers,  of  those  who  bought  and  sold, 
the  king,  for  the  first  time,  had  recourse  to  that 
evil  expedient  so  often  employed  in  the  four- 
teenth century — the  debasement  of  the  coin.J 
It  was  an  easy  and  silent  tax,  a  secret  bank- 
ruptcy ;  at  least,  at  the  outset.  But  soon  all 
profited  by  it ;  each  paid  his  debts  in  debased 
money.  The  king  gained  less  by  the  transac- 


*  Id.  ibid.  c.  130.  fol.  213  —  Sismondi,  t.  viii.  p.  496. 
t  Edward,  in  1289;  Philippe,  in  1290. 
t  Leblanc,  Trait6  des  Monnaies,  p.  202. 


tion  than  the  crowd  of  faithless  debtors.  At 
last,  he  had  recourse  to  a  director  means — the 
universal  imposition  of  the  maltote.* 

This  repulsive  name,  invented  by  the  people, 
was  boldly  accepted  by  the  king  himself.  It 
was  a  last  means — an  invention  from  which,  if 
there  still  remained  any  substance,  if  there  was 
still  any  thing  left  to  be  sucked  out  of  the  mar- 
row of  the  people,  that  remainder  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  in  vain  did  they  press  and  screw. 
The  patient  was  so  dry  that  the  new  machine 
could  express  nothing  out  of  him.  Nor  could 
the  king  of  England  any  more  draw  any  thing 
from  his  people.  His  distress  reduced  him  to 
despair  ;  and  in  one  of  his  parliaments  he  was 
even  seen  to  weep. 

Between  this  famished  king  and  consumptive 
people  there  was.  however,  some  one  who  was 
rich  :  that  some  one  was  the  Church.  Arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  canons  and  monks,  ancient 
monks  of  St.  Benedict,  new  monks  called  men 
dicants,  all  were  rich  and  gorged  with  wealth. 
The  whole  of  this  tonsured  worlJ  throve  on  the 
blessings  of  heaven,  and  on  the  fat  of  the  earth. 
They  were  a  small,  happy  people,  round,  fat, 
and  oily,  in  the  heart  of  the  vast,  hungered 
people,  who  then  began  to  eye  them  with  side- 
long looks. 

The  German  bishops  were  princes,  and  levied 
armies.  The  Anglican  Church  was  said  to 
possess  half  the  lands  of  the  island.  Its  reve- 
nue in  1337  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  marks.  At  present,  it  is  true, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  receives  only 
twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  the 
archbishop  of  York  eight  hundred  thousand. 
When  the  Restoration  (la  Restauration)  was 
making  preparations  for  the  Spanish  expedition, 
in  1822,  among  other  items  of  information  it 
was  ascertained,  that  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
distributed  daily  before  his  farms  and  palaces 
ten  thousand  basins  of  soup,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Seville  six  thousand.! 

Confiscation  of  the  Church  was  the  dominant 
idea  of  kings  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  chief  instigation  of  their  contests  with  the 
popes  :  all  the  difference  is,  that  the  Protest- 
ants took,  and  the  Catholics  compelled  her  to 
give.  Henry  VIII.  employed  schism,  Francois 
I.  the  concordat. 

Which  then  of  the  two,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  king  or  the  Church,  was  hencefor- 
ward to  make  the  most  of  France  ]  This  was 
the  question.  Already,  when  Philippe  laid  on 
his  people  the  terrible  tax  of  the  malt6te,  when 
he  debased  the  coin,  when  he  stripped  the  Lom- 

*  Guill.  Nangiac.  ann.  1296,  p.  51. 

(Maltute,  meaning  maltolte,  "  wrongfully  taken."  The 
tax  amounted  to  the~  fiftieth  penny  on  every  article  deemed 
taxable,  and  was  arbitrarily  and  violently  raised,  with  a 
total  disregard  to  justice.) — TRANSLATOR. 

t  I  should  hardly  have  believed  this,  had  it  not  been  con 
firmed  in  my  presence  by  the  very  minister  by  whose  orders 
information  had  been  collected. — One  of  the  monasteries 
recently  suppressed  at  Madrid  (that  of  St.  Salvador)  had 
two  millions  of  revenue,  and  but  one  monk 
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bards,  subjects  or  bankers  of  the  holy  see,  he 
struck  Rome  directly  or  indirectly,  ruined  it, 
cut  off  its  supplies.* 

At  last  Boniface  resorted  to  reprisals.  In 
the  year  1296,  in  his  bull  Clericis  laicos,  he 
declares  that  every  priest  who  shall  pay,  and 
every  layman  who  shall  exact  relief,  loan,  or 
gift,  unauthorized  by  the  holy  see,  is  to  be  held 
excommunicate  by  the  act ;  and  this  without 
exception  of  rank  or  privilege.  He  also  an- 
nulled an  important  privilege  of  our  sove- 
reigns, who,  though  excommunicated  in  their 
kingly  capacity,  could  still  hear  mass  and  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  in  their  chapel,  with  closed 
doors. 

At  the  same  moment,  alleging  the  war  with 
England  as  the  cause,  Philippe  prohibited  the 
exporting  out  of  the  kingdom  gold,  silver,  arms, 
&c.  This  was  to  strike  at  Rome  much  more 
than  at  England. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mystically  haughty,  or 
more  paternally  hostile,  than  the  bull  launched 
in  reply  to  this  : — "  In  the  sweetness  of  an  in- 
effable love,  (Ineffabilis  amoris  dulcidine  sponso 
suo,)  the  Church,  united  to  Christ,  her  husband, 
enjoys  the  most  ample  gifts  and  graces,  espe- 
cially the  gift  of  liberty.  He  has  willed  that 
his  adorable  spouse  shall  reign,  as  a  mother, 
over  his  faithful  people.  Who,  then,  will  not 
dread  offending  or  provoking  her  1  Who  but 
will  feel  that  he  offends  the  husband  in  the 
spouse  1  Who  will  dare  to  infringe  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  his  God  and  his 
Lord  T  Under  what  buckler  will  he  hide  him- 
self, that  the  hammer  of  the  power  from  on  high 

may  not  reduce  him  to  dust  and  ashes 

O,  my  son,  turn  not  thy  ear  from  the  voice  of 
thy  parent,  &c." 

Boniface  goes  on  to  beg  the  king  to  examine 
well  into  his  situation  :  "  Thou  hast  not  pru- 
dently taken  into  consideration  the  countries 
and  kingdoms  which  surround  thy  own,  the 
wills  of  those  who  govern  them,  or,  perhaps, 
the  sentiments  of  thy  subjects  in  the  different 
parts  of  thy  states.  Turn  thy  eyes  around 
thee,  look,  and  reflect.  Remember  that  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Romans,  of  the  English,  and 
of  Spain,  environ  thee  on  every  side  ;  think  of 
their  power,  valor,  the  multitude  of  their  inhab- 
itants, and  thou  wilt  at  once  see  that  it  was  not 
the  time  and  the  day  to  attack  and  wound  us 
and  the  Church  by  such  pricKs.  ,  .  .  Judge 
thyself  what  must  have  been  the  tnmights  of 
the  Apostolic  see,  when,  during  the  very  time 

*  Edward  I.  set  to  work  more  roughly  still.  On  the 
refusal  of  the  clergy  to  pay  a  tax  that  he  had  imposed,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  of  outlawry  against  them,  and  the 
lord-chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  gave  notice  in  full 
court,  that  "  no  manner  of  justice  should  be  done  to  them 
in  any  of  the  king's  courts,"  but  "  that  justice  shall  be  had 
against  them  by  every  one  that  will  complain  and  require 
i!  of  us."  Kniiihton,  pp.  2491, 2502.  Math.  Westmon.  ann. 
1296,  p.  429.  Sismondi,  t.  viii.  p.  515.— Philippe-le-Bel  pro- 
ceeded, at  least,  according  to  form  :  "  Since  what  is  given  is 
more  acceptable,  and  is,  too,  more  agreeable  to  God  and 
man,  than  what  is  taken,  we  exhort  you  of  your  charity  to 
Rive  us  this  double  tithe,  or  fifth."  Preuves  des  Libertes  de 
I'Eglise  Gallicane,  ii.  235. 
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that  we  were  occupied  with  inquiring  into  and 
discussing  the  miracles  attributed  to  the  invoca- 
tion of  thy  grandsire  of  glorious  memory,  thou 
has  sent  us  gifts  such  as  provoke  God's  wrath, 
and  merit  I  do  not  say  our  indignation  only, 
but  that  cf  the  Church  herself.  .... 

"  When  have  thy  ancestors  and  thyself  had 
recourse  to  this  see,  and  your  petition  has  re- 
mained unheeded  ]  And  did  a  serious  need 
again  threaten  thy  kingdom,  not  only  would  the 
holy  see  grant  thee  reliefs  at  the  hands  of  pre- 
lates and  churchmen,  but  were  the  need  urgent, 
it  would  lay  its  hand  even  on  the  chalices, 
crosses,  and  sacred  vessels,  rather  than  not 
thoroughly  protect  a  kingdom  so  dear  to  the 

Holy  See,  and  so  long  devoted  to  it 

We  exhort,  then,  thy  royal  Serenity,  and  pray 
and  entreat  thee  to  receive  with  respect  the 
medicaments  offered  thee  by  a  paternal  hand, 
to  heed  advice  healthful  to  thee  and  thy  king- 
dom, to  correct  thy  errors,  and  not  to  suffer  thy 
soul  to  be  seduced  by  a  false  contagion.  Pre- 
serve our  good  will  and  that  of  the  Holy  See, 
preserve  a  good  reputation  among  men,  and 
compel  us  not  to  have  recourse  to  other  and 
unusual  remedies  ;  which,  though  justice  should 
force  us  to  use  them,  and  make  it  our  duty,  we 
should  only  employ  regretfully  and  despite  our- 
selves." 

These  grave  words,  blending  gentleness  with 
menace,  must  have  made  an  impression.  Hith- 
erto, no  pontiff  had  been  more  partial  to  our 
kings  than  Boniface.  It  is  true,  he  had  been 
made  pope  by  the  house  of  France  ;  but  then 
he  had,  so  far  as  depended  on  him,  made  it 
queen.  He  had  invited  Charles  of  Valois  into 
Italy ;  and  until  he  could  give  him  the  Latin 
empire  of  Constantinople,  had  created  him 
count  of  Romagna,  captain  of  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  and  lord  of  the  march  of  Ancona. 
He  obtained  the  throne  of  Hungary  for  French 
princes  ;  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
procure  for  them  the  imperial  throne,  and  that 
of  Castile.  And  in  1298,  when  chosen  as  arbi- 
ter by  the  French  and  English  kings,  he  en- 
deavored to  bring  them  together  by  means  of 
marriage  ;  and,  by  a  conditional  award,  deferred 
the  restitutions  which  Philippe  was  to  make  to 
the  Englishman. 

Aged  as  the  Papacy  already  was,  it  still  ap- 
peared to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  world.  Boniface 
VIII.  had  been  invited  to  judge  between  France 
and  England,  between  England  and  Scotland, 
between  Naples  and  Aragon,  between  the  em- 
perors Adolphus  of  Nassau  and  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria ;  was  not  all  this  enough  to  blind  the  pope 
as  to  his  real  strength  1 

His  infatuation  had  reached  its  height  when, 
in  the  year  1300,  Boniface  promised  remission 
of  their  sins  to-  all  those  who  would  repair  to 
visit  for  thirty  days  the  churches  of  the  Holy 
Apostles.  This  jubilee  recalled  at  once  that 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  secular  festivals  of  pagan 
Rome.  The  Mosaic  jubilee,  which  returned 
j  every  fifty  years,  was  to  restore  the  slave  t< 
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liberty,  and  alienated  estates  to  their  original 
possessors  :  it  was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  annul 
history  and  undo  time  in  the  name  of  the  only 
Eternal.  Ancient  Rome,  in  quite  a  different 
point  of  view,  borrowed  from  the  Etrusci  the 
doctrine  of  Ages  ;*  but  it  was  not  to  recognise 
in  it  the  fluctuations  of  this  world,  the  mortality 
of  empires.  Rome  believed  herself  God  ;  judged 
herself  immortal  as  well  as  invincible  ;  and  on 
the  return  of  each  century,  solemnized  her 
eternity. 

In  the  year  1300  faith  was  still  great.  Pro- 
digious was  the  crowd  which  flocked  to  Rome.f 
The  pilgrims  were  counted  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  counting  soon  became  impossi- 
ble. Neither  the  houses  nor  the  churches  could 
sontain  them  ;  and  they  encamped  in  the  streets 
ind  squares,  under  places  of  shelter  hastily  run 
»p,  under  stretched  cloths,  tents,  and  the  arch 
if  heaven.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
*nd  of  time  had  come,  and  that  the  human  race 
4ad  assembled  before  its  Judge  in  the  valley  of 
.Tehoshaphat. 

To  have  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  prodi- 
gious spectacle,  one  must  have  seen  Rome, 
(alien  as  she  is,  during  Passion  Week,  and  on 
the  glorious  festival  of  Easter  :  on  these  great 
days,  one  almost  forgets  that  sorrowing  Rome 
is  before  one,  the  widow  of  two  antique  worlds. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Boniface's  motive, 
whether  fiscal  or  political,  1  owe  him  no  grudge 
for  this  beautiful  invention  of  the  jubilee. 
Thousands  of  men,  I  foel  assured,  have  thanked 
him  for  it  in  their  hearts.  Who  but  would  wish 
thus  to  be  able  to  lay  a  stone  in  the  path  of 
time,  to  find  a  resting-place  in  his  life  between 
the  regrets  of  the  past,  and  the  hopes,  of  a  bet- 
ter, a  less  to  be  regretted  future  1  Who  but 
would  wish  to  pause  while  scaling  the  ruJe 
steep,  to  breathe  a  little  at  mid-day,  Net  mezzo 
cammin  di  nostra  vita  ?J  Great  is  our  need  of 
a  resting-place  midway,  of  a  station,^  of  a  jubi- 
lee. 

And  wherefore  deride  those  fair  souls  who 
believed  that  evil  could  be  fled  by  change  of 
place,  that  one  could  travel  from  sin  to  sanc- 
tity, that  the  devil  could  be  laid  aside  with  the 
dress  which  we  replace  by  the  pilgrim's  1  Is 
it  not  something  to  escape  from  the  influence 
of  places  and  habits  ;  to  quit  one's  accustomed 
shores  and  sail  to  a  new  life  ?  Is  there  not  an 
evil  power,  strong  to  blind  and  infatuate,  in 
those  spots  to  which  the  heart  roots  itself— 
whether  it  be  the  Charmettes  of  Jean  Jacques, 

*  See  my  Histoire  Romaine,  t.  i.  p.  73. 

*  The  concourse  was  so  great  as  to  produce  a  famine. 
nee  the  work  of  cardinal  St.  George,  Boniface's  nephew,  en- 
titled DP,  Jubilseo,  in  Bibl.  Max.  Patrntn.  xxv.  p.  936. 

I  ("  In  the  middle  path  of  our  life." — The  opening  line 
of  Dante's  Inferno.) — TRANSLATOR. 

$  (A  "  station"  is  one  of  the  churches  or  chapels,  where 
the  pilgrim  is  bound  to  repeat  certain  prayers,  or  perform 
certain  acts  of  devotion.  The  twelve  Basilica  of  Koine — 
being  twelve  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches  in  Rome, 
aid  so  called  from  having  been  the  Halls,  so  called,  used  by 
the  ancients,  or  else  built  on  their  model — were  the  stations 
tjipointed  to  be  visited  during  *,hf  jubilee.)— TRANSLATOR 


or  the  Pinada  of  Byron,  or  that  Lake  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  with  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Charlemagne  was  bewitched. 

Let  us  not  marvel  at  our  ancestors'  love  of 
pilgrimages,  and  their  attributing  a  regenerative 
virtue  to  "isiting  distant  sanctuaries.  "  The 
aged  man,  all  white  and  hoary,  tears  himself 
from  the  spots  where  he  has  pursued  his  career, 
and  from  his  alarmed  family  who  see  themselves 
deprived  of  a  cherished  father. — Old,  weak,  and 
panting,  he  drags  himself  forward  as  he  can, 
helped  on  by  his  good-will,  overcome  as  he  is 
by  years,  and  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. — 
He  comes  to  Rome  to  see  the  image  of  Him 
whom,  dwelling  on  high,  he  hopes  soon  to  be- 
hold again  in  heaven."*  .... 

But  there  are  who  arrive  no*,  who  sink  by 
the  way Most  of  our  readers  will  re- 
collect that  little  painting  of  Robert's,!  where 
the  Roman  pilgrim  is  seated  in  the  arid  cam- 
pagna ;  she  heeds  neither  her  bleeding  feet  nor 
her  nursling  on  her  knees,  panting  with  thirst, 
provided  she  reach  the  blessed  hill  which  breaks 
the  far  distant  horizon,  Monte  dijoia  ! 

And  when  the  end  of  the  journey  is  Rome  ! 
when  at  the  birth  of  a  new  century,  at  the  sol- 
emu  moment  that  an  hour  of  the  world's  life 
has  struck,  we  reach  the  great  city,  and  see  and 
touch  those  antique  memorials  and  tombs,  be- 
fore only  heard  of  and  famed  in  our  minds — 
and  then,  finding  ourselves  contemporary  with 
all  ages,  both  with  consuls  and  with  martyrs, 
and  having,  from  station  to  station,  from  the 
Coliseum  to  the  Capitol,  and  from  the  Pantheon 
to  St.  Peter,  lived  all  history  over  again,  having 
seen  all  death  and  all  ruin — we  depart,  and  re- 
trace our  steps  towards  our  country,  towards 
the  natal  tomb,  but  with  less  regret,  and  recon- 
ciled beforehand  to  die  ! 

The  Church,  like  those  thousands  of  men 
who  came  on  pilgrimage  to  her,  found  in  this 
Jubilee  of  the  year  1300,  the  sublime  and  cul- 
minating point  of  its  historic  life.  From  that 
hour  its  descent  began.  In  the  very  multitude 
there  collected,  mingled  the  formidable  men  who 
were  about  to  open  a  new  world  :  some,  cold 
and  implacable  politicians,  like  the  historian, 
John  Villani ;  others,  disappointed  and  haughty, 
like  Dante,  who  was  about  to  have  his  own  Ju- 
bilee. The  pope  had  summoned  all  the  living 
to  Rome  ;  Dante,  in  his  Commedia,  convened 
all  the  dead — revised  the  world  that  had  closed, 
classified  it,  judged  it.  The  middle  age,  as  well 
as  antiquity,  appeared  before  him.  Nothing 
was  hidden  from  him.  The  secret  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  told  and  profaned  :  the  seals  were 
taken  off  and  broken,  nor  have  they  since  been 
found.  The  middle  age  had  lived  ;  life  is  a 
mystery,  which  perishes  the  moment  it  has  re- 
vealed itself.  The  revelation  of  the  middle  age 
was  the  Divina  Commedia,  the  cathedral  of 


*  Petrarcha,  sonn.  14. 

f  (A  French  artist  of  high  talent,  whose  untimely  deatfc 
has  been  a  serious  loss  to  art.)— TRANSLATOR. 
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Cologne,  the  paintings  of  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa.  Thus  art  comes  to  terminate,  to  close 
one  civilization — to  crown  it,  and  place  it  glori- 
ously in  the  tomb. 

Let  us  not  blame  the  p'pe,  if  this  octogena- 
rian, lawyer  as  he  was,  and  reared  in  strata- 
gems and  the  most  prosaic  intrigues,*  allowed 
himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  greatness 
and  poetry  of  the  moment,  in  which  he  saw 
mankind  assembled  at  Rome,  and  kneeling  be- 
fore him.  .  .  .  Besides,  there  is  a  sombre  in- 
fluence which  gives  the  vertigo  in  this  tragic 
city.  The  sovereigns  of  Rome,  its  emperors, 
have  often  seemed  madmen.  And  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  did  not  Cola  Rienzi,  a  wash- 
erwoman's son,  become  tribune  of  Rome,  point 
his  sword  towards  the  three  quarters  of  the 
globe  and  say,  "  This  and  this,  and  that,  too,  is 
mine." 

Much  greater  reason  had  the  pope  to  believe 
himself  master  of  the  world.  When  Albert  of 
Austria  declared  himself  emperor  on  the  death 
of  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  Boniface,  in  his  rage, 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  seized  a  sword, 
and  exclaimed — "  It  is  I  who  am  Caesar,  it  is  I 
who  am  emperor,  it  is  I  who  will  defend  the 
rights  of  the  empire."  In  the  Jubilee  of  the 
year  1300,  he  showed  himself  in  the  midst  of 
this  multitude  of  every  nation  with  the  imperial 
insignia,  with  the  sword  and  sceptre  borne  be- 
fore him  on  the  globe,  and  preceded  by  a  herald, 
crying,  "  Here  are  two  swords  ;  Peter,  thou 
seest  here  thy  successor  ;  and  you,  O  Christ ! 
regard  your  vicar."  This  was  his  explanation 
of  the  two  swords  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
room  in  which  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the  Last 
Supper  with  his  apostles. f 

This  excess  of  pontifical  daring  was  to  per- 
petuate the  war  between  the  two  powers,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil.  The  struggle, 
which  seemed  to  have  ended  with  the  house  of 
Swabia,  is  resumed  by  that  of  France — a  war 
of  ideas,  not  of  persons ;  of  necessity,  not  of 
will ;  begun  by  the  pious  Louis  IX.,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  sacrilegious  Philippe  IV. 

"  To  recognise  two  powers  and  two  princi- 
ples," says  Boniface,  in  his  magnificent  bull, 
Unam  Sanctam,  "  is  to  be  heretical  and  Mani- 
chean.".  .  .  But  the  world  is  born  Manichean, 
and  will  die  such  ;  it  will  ever  feel  within  itself 
the  struggle  of  the  two  principles.  We  would 
wish,  indeed,  not  to  believe  in  this  duality,  but 
we  find  it  everywhere — nowhere  more  than  in 
ourselves.  .  .  .  What  seekest  thou  ?  Peace. 
This  has  been  ever  the  riddle  of  the  world,  for 
the  six  or  eight  thousand  years  that  there  has 
been  a  world.  But  man  is,  and  ever  will  be 

*  "He  was  skilled  in  the  law,  having  first  been  an  advo- 
cate in  the  sacred  college,  then  the  pope's  notary,  then  car- 
dinal, and  while  cardinal,  assessor  in  setting  forth  the 
judgments  of  the  college,  and  replying  to  foreigners,"  (expe- 
ditor  ad  casus  collcgii  ileclarandos,  seu  ad  exteros  respon- 
dendos.)  Muratori,  xi.  1113. 

t  (I  give  the  original—"  II  expliquait  ainsi  les  deux  epees 
qni  se  trouverent  dans  le  lieu  oil  Jesus-Christ  fit  la  c£ne 
»»vc  ses  apotres.")— TRANSLATOR. 


double  :  there  will  ever  be  in  him  pops  and 
emperor.* 

Peace  !  It  exists  in  harmony,  undoubtedly  ; 
but  from  age  to  age  it  has  been  sought  in  unity. 
As  early  as  the  second  century,  St.  Irenaeus 
writes  against  the  Gnostics  his  book,  entitled, 
De  Monarchid, — on  the  unity  of  the  principla 
of  the  world.  De  MonarcJiid,  too,  is  the  title 
of  Dante's  work, — on  the  unity  of  the  social 
world.f 

Dante's  is  a  strange  work.  He  lays  down 
peace,  as  the  condition  of  development ;  peace, 
under  an  only  monarch.  This  monarch,  pos- 
sessing all,  has  nothing  to  desire,  and  insomuch 
is  impeccable.  The  root  of  evil  is  concupis- 
cence— where  all  has  been  supplied,  what  is 
there  to  desire  ;  what  concupiscence  can  arise  I}. 
Such  is  Dante's  reasoning.  There  remains  to 
be  proved  that  this  ideal  is  real,  and  that  this 
reality  is  the  Roman  people  ;§  and  that,  lastly, 
the  Romans  have  transmitted  their  sovereignty 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

This  work  is  a  splendid  Ghibeline  epitaph  on 
the  German  empire.  In  the  year  1300  the 
Empire  is  no  longer  Germany  exclusively,  but 
is  henceforward  every  empire,  every  monarchy ; 
it  is  the  civil  power  in  every  country,  and  most 
especially  in  France.  The  two  adversaries  now 
are  the  Church,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church. 
On  both  sides  the  pretensions  are  illimitable — 
there  are  two  infinites,  face  to  face.  The  king, 
if  he  be  not  the  only  king,  is,  at  least,  the 
greatest  king  in  the  world ;  the  most  re- 
vered, too,  since  St.  Louis.  Eldest  son  of 
the  Church,  he  claims  to  be  older  than  his 
mother  :  "  Before  there  were  priests,"  he  said, 


*  "Since  every  nature  is  appointed  to  its  own  specific 
end,  it  follows  that  the  nature  of  man  is  twofold,  so  that 
of  all  beings  he  alone  partakes  of  corruptibility  and  incor- 
ruptibility ....  wherefore  to  twofold  man  a  twofold  guide 
was  necessary — to  wit,  the  supreme  pontiff,  to  guide  man- 
kind, by  the  way  of  revelation,  to  life  eternal ;  and  the 
emperor,  to  direct  mankind,  by  the  lights  of  philosophy, 
to  temporal  felicity."  Dante,  De  Monarchia,  p.  78,  ediz. 
Zatta. 

t  Id.  ibid.  t.  iv.  p.  2«.    The  editor  has  given  the  Imperial 
eagle  by  way  of  frontispiece,  with  this  inscription : — 
Esotto  1'ombra  delle  sacre  penne, 
Governb  '1  mondo  li  di  mano  in  mano. 

Paradis.  c.  vi.  v.  7. 

(And  under  the  shadow  of  his  sacred  p'umes,  he  governed 
the  world  there,  through  successive  hands.) 

J  Xuuuiduin  quod  justitiffi  niaxime  contrariatur  cupidi- 

tas Ulii  non  est  quod  possit  optari,  impossibile  est 

ibi  cupiditatem  esse Sed  monarcha  non  habet  quod 

possit  optare.  Sua  nanique  jurisdictio  terminatur  oceano 
solum.  Id.  ibid.  p.  47.  He  proceeds  to  prove,  that  charity 
and  universal  liberty  can  only  exist  on  condition  of  this 
monarchy.  "  Oh  man  !  man  !  what  storms,  shipwrecks,  and 
losses  must  be  thine,  while,  a  beast  of  many  heads,  thou 
pullest  different  ways ;  and  in  like  manner,  art  at  variance 
both  in  thought  and  feeling  ....  when  with  the  trumpet 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  it  is  proclaimed  to  thee,  '  Lo,  how  sweet 
and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.'  " 
Id.  ibid.  p.  27. 

§  He  proves  it,  1st.  By  the  origin  of  Romulws,  sprang  a 
once  from  Europe  and  Atlas,  (Africa,)  "Quern  in  illo  duplici 
concursu  snnguinis  a  qnalibet  rmindi  parte  in  unum  virnm; 
pradestinatio  divina  latebit  7"  2dly,  by  the  miracles  wrought 
hy  God  for  Rome,  as  the  ancilia  which  fell  from  heaven  in 
Numa's  time,  the  geese  of  the  capitol,  &c.  3dly,  by  the 
goodness  displayed  to  Rome  by  the  world,  in  being  pleased 
to  conquer  it,  &c.  Id.  ibid.  pp.  27,  28. 


852  Sl»S?5!2U^e:  RUPTURE  ON  ACCOUNT  O*   LANGUEDOC. 


Bernard  de 
Suisset. 


"  the  king  was  guardian  of  the  kingdom  of 
France."* 

The  quarrel  had  already  been  begun  with  re- 
gard to  church  property  ;  but  other  causes  of  ir- 
ritation existed.  Boniface  had  decided  between 
Philippe  and  Edward,  not  as  a  friend  and  pri- 
vate person,  but  as  pope.  The  count  of  Artois, 
indignant  at  the  pontiff's  partiality  for  the  Flem- 
ings, snatched  the  bull  from  the  legate's  hands, 
and  tossed  it  into  the  fire.  By  way  of  reprisal, 
Boniface  favored  Albert  of  Austria  against 
Charles  of  Aralois,  who  aspired  to  the  imperial 
crown.  On  his  side,  Philippe  seized  on  the  va- 
cant revenues  of  Laon,  Poitiers,  and  Reims ; 
and  countenanced  the  mortal  enemies  of  Boni- 
face, the  Colonna — those  rude  Ghibelines  and 
leaders  of  the  Roman  brigands  against  the 
popes. 

A  possession  evilly  acquired,  and  which  for  a 
century  had  been  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  pope  and  the  king,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  explosion — I  allude  to  that  bloody  spoil, 
Languedoc.  Boniface  VIII.  paid  for  Innocent 
III.  The  archbishop  loudly  claimed  the  right 
of  homage  from  Narbonne,  (A.  D.  1300,)  for 
which  the  viscount  did  homage  direct  to  the 
king,  but  showed  a  disposition  to  come  to  terms, 
when  the  pope  threatened  him  with  excommu- 
nication if  he  entered  into  treaty  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  He  summoned  to 
Rome  the  king's  man,  (the  viscount  of  Nar- 
bonne ;)  and,  moreover,  menaced  Philippe,  if  he 
did  not  renounce  the  countship  of  Melgueil,  of 
which  his  officers  had  despoiled  the  church  of 
Maguelone.f 

This  was  not  all.  In  Philippe's  despite,  the 
pope  had  created  in  Languedoc — a  land  full  of 
hazard  to  France,  lying  as  it  did  at  the  very 
gates  of  the  count  of  Foix  and  of  .the  king  of 
Aragon — a  new  bishopric,  cut  out  of  the  diocese 
of  Toulouse,  the  bishopric  of  Pamiers.  The 
new  bishop  was  a  creature  of  his  own,  Bernard 
de  Saisset ;  and  this  individual  he  selected  as 
his  envoy  to  the  king,  to  remind  the  latter  of 
his  promise  to  undertake  the  crusade,  and  to 
summon  him  to  set  at  liberty  the  count  of  Flan- 
ders and  his  daughter.  Philippe-le-Bel  was  not 
to  be  addressed  in  such  fashion  with  impunity. 

This  Saisset,  who  delivered  his  message  with 
excess  of  boldness,  had  been  already  named  to 
the  king  by  the  bishop  of  Toulouse,!  as  the 
originator  of  a  vast  conspiracy  to  deprive  the 
French  of  the  whole  of  the  South.  Saisset 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  ancient  viscounts 
of  Toulouse  ;  and  was  the  friend  of  all  the  dis- 
tinguished men  and  municipal  nobility  of  this 
great  city.fy  His  dream  was  the  foundation  of 

*  Antequam  essent  clerici,  rex  Francis  habebat  custo- 
dian) regni  sui,  et  poterat  statuta  facere.  Dupuy,  Pr.  p.  178. 

t  Dupny,  Differ,  p.  9. 

i  "  For  there  was  anciently  a  count  and  viscount  of  Tou- 
louse, and  he  was  descended  from  the  viscounts  who  gov- 
erned a  certain  part  of  the  state  of  Toulouse."  Id.  ibid. 
f.  640. 

t  "  Because  all  the  best  families  of  Toulouse  are  akin  to 
ML,  and  will  do  us  I  desire."  Ibid.  p.  643. 


a  kingdom  of  Languedoc,*  in  favor  of  the  count 
of  Foix,  or  of  the  count  of  Comminges,  who 
sprang  from  the  Raymonds  of  Toulouse,  so 
deeply  regretted  by  their  ancient  subjects. f 

These  great  lords  of  the  South  had  not  the 
power,  or  the  patriotism,  or  the  lofty  courage 
required  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  count 
of  Comminges  crossed  himself  when  he  heard 
such  bold  proposals,  and  exclaimed,  "  This 
Saisset  is  a  devil  rather  than  a  man."J  The 
count  of  Foix  played  a  more  odious  part.  He 
received  all  Saisset's  confidential  disclosures  ; 
but  only  to  communicate  them  to  the  king  through 
the  bishop  of  Toulouse.  $  He  made  known  that 
Saisset  designed  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Aragon,  who,  he  said,  was 
his  friend,  for  the  son  of  the  count  de  Foix  ;|| 
that,  moreover,  he  had  said,  "  The  French  will 
never  do  any  good,  but  rather  harm  to  the  coun- 
try :"-[[  and  that  he  would  not  arrange  the  dis- 
putes regarding  his  bishopric  with  the  count  de 
Foix,  except  on  condition  of  his  coming  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  counts  of  Armagnac  and 
of  Comminges,  and  so  combining  the  whole 
country  under  his  influence. 

Several  bitter  sayings  against  the  king  were 
attributed  to  Saisset : — "  Your  king  of  France," 
he  was  reported  to  have  said,  "  is  a  false 

coiner.  His  money  is  only  dirt This 

Philippe  le  Bel  is  neither  a  man  nor  even  a 
beast,  he  is  an  image,  nothing  more.**  .... 
The  birds,  says  the  fable,  chose  the  due  for 
their  king,  a  large  and  fine  bird,  it  is  true,  but 
the  most  worthless  of  all.  The  magpie  came 
one  day  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the  spar- 
row-hawk, and  the  king  made  no  answer,  (nisi 
quodflavit.)  There  is  your  king  of  France  for 
you ;  he  is  the  finest  man  one  can  lay  eyes  on, 
but  he  can  only  stare  at  people.ft  ....  The 

*  "  He  had  heard  the  said  bishop  of  Pamiers  say  to  the 
count  of  Foix,  '  Come  to  terms  with  me,  and  you  shall  have 
the  town  of  Pamiers,  and  shall  be  king,  for  that  there  was 
formerly  a  kingdom  there  as  noble  as  the  kingdom  of 
France ;  and  afterwards  I  will  make  you  count  of  Toulouse, 
as  I  have  many  very  noble  and  very  powerful  friends  in  the 
city  and  land  of  Toulouse.'"  ....  Ibid.  p.  645.  See,  too, 
the  testimony  of  the  first  witness,  p.  633,  and  that  of  the 
sixteenth,  p.  640. 

f  "The  bishop  himself  had  always  loved  the  count  of 
Comminges  and  all  his  family,  and  particularly  because  he 
was  on  one  side  lineally  descended  from  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse, and  the  people  of  the  said  land  were  attached  to  the 
aforesaid  count  for  this  reason."  Ibid.  Evidence  of  the 
seventeenth  witness,  p.  642. 

J  Quibus  auditis  dictus  comes  signavit  se,  dicens:  "Iste 
non  est  homo,  sed  diabolus."  Ibid.  p.  644,  and  p.  650, — 
where  is  given  the  evidence  of  the  count  himself,  which 
comprises  all  the  charges  sworn  to  by  the  rest 

$  This  bishop  of  Toulouse  was  detested  in  his  diocese  as 
being  a  Frenchman,  and  unacquainted  with  the  language  of 

the  country "For  he  is  of  a  tongue,  which  of  ancient 

date  is  hostile  to  our  tongue,  (Qnia  est  de  lingua  qua  ini- 
micatnr  linguae  nostre  ab  antique.")  Ibid.  p.  643. 

||  Ibid.    First  witness,  p.  634 

1F  Ibid.  p.  645. 

**  Ibid.  Twenty -second  witness,  p.  643 ;  and  the  twenty 
third  witness,  p.  649. 

ft  Aves  antiquitus  fecenmt  regem,  ut  narratur  in  fiibulis, 
et  fecenmt  regem  de  quadam  ave  vocata  due,  qnae  est 
magna  et  inter  aves  major  et  pulchrior,  et  absolute  nihll 
valet,  imb  est  vilior  avis  quam  sit Tails  rex  Fran- 
cis, quod  erat  pulchrior  homo  inundi,  et  nihil  alind  s*i- 
facere  nisi  respicere  homines.  Ibid.  pp.  643,  644. 


fall    "WSlraGaSf  RENEWAL  OF  THE  PAPAL 


He  is  claimed  by  the  pope. 
The  king's  answer. 


world  is  now-a-days  dead  and  destroyed  through 
the  evil  nature  of  this  court.*  ....  But  St. 
Louis  has  told  me  more  than  once,  that  the 
French  monarchy  would  perish  with  its  tenth 
king,  reckoning  from  Hugh  Capet. f 

"  Two  of  Philippe's  commissioners,  a  lay- 
man and  a  priest,  coming  into  Languedoc  to 
institute  proceedings  against  Saisset,  he  felt 
his  danger,  and  was  for  flying  to  Rome  :  but  the 
king's  men  did  not  allow  him  time:  They  took 
him,  by  night,  in  his  bed,  and  carried  him  off 
to  Paris  together  with  his  servants,  who  were 
put  to  the  torture.  The  king  then  sent  to  the 
pope,  not  to  exonerate  himself  for  having  viola- 
ted the  privileges  of  the  Church,  but  to  require 
the  bishop's  degradation,  before  he  had  him  ex- 
ecuted. The  king's  letter  breathes  a  strange 
thirst  of  blood  : — the  king  requires  the  sover- 
eign pontiff  to  apply  such  remedy,  and  so  to 
exercise  the  duty  cf  his  office  as  that  this 
man  of  dea'th,  (dictus  vir  mortis,)  whose  life 
sullies  the  very  spot  he  inhabits,  be  degraded 
from  his  order,  and  stripped  of  every  clerical 
privilege  ;  and  so  that  the  lord  king  may  of 
this  traitor  to  God  and  man,  this  man  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  iniquity,  hardened  and  beyond 
hope  of  correction — that  the  king  may,  by  the 
execution  of  justice,  make  an  excellent  sacri- 
fice. So  steeped  is  he  in  sin,  that  all  the 
elements  must  fail  him  in  death,  since  he  is 
offensive  to  God  and  to  all  creatures."! 

The  pope  claimed  the  bishop,  suspended  the 
privilege  the  French  kings  enjoyed  of  exemp- 
tion from  excommunication,  and  summoned  the 
clergy  of  France  to  attend  at  Rome  on  the  1st 
of  November,  of  the  year  following.  Finally, 
he  addressed  to  the  king  the  bull  Ausculta  fill, 
"  Hearken,  my  son,  to  the  counsels  of  a  tender 
father."  The  pope  began  by  these  irritating 
words,  which  his  adversaries  well  knew  how  to 
turn  to  their  advantage :  "  God  has  set  us, 
although  unworthy,  above  kings  and  kingdoms, 
imposing  on  us  the  yoke  of  apostolic  servitude, 
to  root  out  and  pull  down,  destroy,  disperse, 
scatter,  and  to  build  and  to  plant  in  his  name 
and  by  his  doctrine. $  .  .  .  ."  Altogether,  the 
bull  was,  under  a  paternal  form,  a  recapitula- 


*  Ibid.    The  twenty-second  witness,  p.  648. 

t  Ibid.  p.  633;  and  the  twenty-first  witness,  p.  648.  See, 
also,  p.  651. 

t  Ib.  p.  633.  This  is  a  pedantic  imitation  of  a  passage, 
in  Cicero's  defence  of  Roscius  Amerinus,  (Pro  Roscio  Ameri- 
n»,)  relative  to  the  punishment  of  parricide. 

§  Preuves  du  Differend,  pp.  48-52. 

("The  words  of  the  bull,  quoted  in  the  text,  are  those 
addressed  to  Jeremiah,  in  respect  to  his  prophetic  mission. 
(Jerem.  c.  i.  v.  10.)  They  had  been  advanced  in  support  of 
the  papal  pretensions  long  before  the  time  of  Boniface;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Letter  of  Ilonorius  III.,  written  in  1225, 
to  Louis  of  France. 

"  Jlusculta  fili.  the  two  first  words  of  this  hull,  have 
affixed  to  it  its  historical  name.  It  was  published  in  De- 
cember, 1301,  and  was  preceded  only  two  days  by  another 
constitution  of  Boniface,  called  Salvator  JHundi,  by  which 
he  suspended  all  favors  and  privileges  which  had  been  ac- 
corded by  his  predecessors  to  the  kings  of  France,  and  to  all 
their  subjects,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  who  abetted  Philip. 
Fagi.  £  onif.  VIII.  sec.  57."  Waddington's  History  of  the 
7h-;rcfi,  vol.  ii.  notes  to  p.  436.)— TRANSLATOR. 


tion  of  all  the  griefs  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
Church. 

Pierre  Flotte,  the  chancellor,  undertook  to 
bear  the  answer  of  the  pcpe.  The  answer 
was,  that  the  king  would  not  release  his  prison- 
er, that  all  he  would  do  was  to  intrust  him 
to  the  safeguard  of  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne  ; 
that  gold  and  silver  should  no  more  be  allowed 
to  quit  France,  and  that  the  prelates  should  not 
repair  to  Rome.  It  was  a  rude  insult  for  the 
pope,  still  triumphant  from  his  Jubilee,  to  be 
addressed  so  freely  by  this  little  one-eyed 
lawyer.*  The  altercation  was  violent.  The 
pope  took  the  high  tone  : — "  My  power,"  he 
said,  "  embraces  the  two."  Pierre  Flotte  re- 
plied by  a  sharp  distinguo : — "  Yes,  but  your 
power  is  verbal,  the  king's  real."f  The  Gascon 
Nogaret,  who  was  associated  with  Pierre  Flotte, 
could  not  contain  himself.  He  denounced  vio- 
lently, and  with  all  the  impetuous  vehemence 
of  the  South,  the  abuses  of  the  pontifical  court, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  pope  himself.  J  And  so 
they  quitted  Rome,  raging  in  their  professional 
haired  of  priests,  having  insulted  the  pope, 
and  certain  of  perishing  if  they  did  not  an- 
ticipate him. 

To  arouse  the  general  indignation  against 
Boniface,  it  behooved  to  extract  some  very  clear 
and  very  offensive  consequences  from  the  af- 
fected babble  in  which  the  court  of  Rome  loved 
to  drown  its  meaning.  So  they  drew  up  be- 
tween them  a  brutal  summary  or  petty  bull, 
(petite  bulle,}  in  which  the  pope  was  made  to 
express  all  his  pretensions  in  the  bluntest 
terms.  At  the  same  time  they  circulated  a 
false  answer  to  the  false  bull,  in  which  the 
king  addressed  the  pope  with  vulgar  violence 
and  grossness.  This  answer,  of  course,  was 
not  intended  to  be  sent,  but  to  produce  two 
results.  In  the  first  place,  it  degraded  the 
sacrosanct  power,  on  which  this  dirt  was  thrown 
with  such  impunity;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  intimated  that  the  king  felt  himself  strong, 
which  is  the  way  to  be  really  so. 

"  Boniface,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God,  to  Philippe,  king  of  the  Franks  :  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments.  We  will 
thee  to  know  that  thou  art  subjected  to  us  in 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters ;  that  col- 
lation to  benefices  and  prebends  belongs  not  to 
thee  ;  that  if  thou  hast  the  keeping  of  vacant 
benefices,  it  is  to  reserve  their  fruits  for  those 
who  succeed  to  them  ;  that  if  thou  hast  colla- 
ted to  any,  we  declare  the  collation  invalid,  and 
revoke  it,  if  it  have  been  executed,  declaring  all 
those  who  think  otherwise  heretics.  Given  at 
the  Lateran,  on  the  nones  of  December,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  our  Pontificate."  This  is  tha 
date  of  the  bull,  Auscalla  Jili.f) 

*  Belial  ille,  Petras  Flote,  semividens  corpore,  mentequ* 
totaliter  excaecatus.  Bulle  de  Bonif.  au*  prelats  <le  Franc*. 
Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  65. 

t  Dupuy.  Hist,  du  Diff.  p.  11. 

t  Ibid. 

$  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  44. 
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FIRST  CONVOCATION  OF  THE  STATES-GENERAL. 


"  Philippe,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the 
French,  to  Boniface,  who  gives  himself  out  for 
pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  Let  thy  very  great 
silliness  know  that  we  are  subject  to  no  one  in 
temporal  matters  ;  that  collation  to  vacant 
churches  and  prebends  belongs  to  us  of  royal 
right ;  that  the  fruits  are  ours  ;  that  the  colla- 
tions made  and  to  be  made  by  us,  are  valid  both 
for  past  and  future  ;  that  we  will  maintain  those 
in  possession  with  all  our  power,  and  that  we 
hold  all  who  think  differently,  fools  and  mad- 
men." 

These  strange  words,  which,  a  century  be- 
fore, would  have  armed  the  whole  kingdom 
against  the  king,  were  well  received  by  the  no- 
bility, and  by  the  towns.  A  step  further  was 
then  taken  ;  and  the  nobility  directly  compro- 
mised with  the  pope.  On  the  1 1th  of  February, 
1302,  the  petite  bulle  was  burnt,  in  presence  of 
the  king  and  of  a  crowd  of  barons  and  knights, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Parisians,  and  the  act  was 
then  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  through- 
out the  capital.*  Yet  two  hundred  years — and  a 
German  monk  will  do  of  his  own  private  au- 
thority, what  Pierre  Flotte  and  Nogaret  are  now 
doing  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France. 

But  it  was  requisite  to  engage  the  whole 
kingdom  in  the  quarrel  ;  and  an  unusual  mea- 
sure was  resorted  to.  The  pope  had  convoked 
the  prelates  to  Rome  for  the  1st  of  November; 
the  king  convoked  the  states  for  the  10th  of 
April — no  more  the  states  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility,  no  more  the  states  of  the  South,  as 
assembled  by  St.  Louis,  but  the  states  both  of 
South  and  North,  the  states  of  the  three  orders, 
of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  burgesses  of 
the  towns.  This  assembling  of  the  States- 
General  by  Philippe-le-Bel  constitutes  the  na- 
tional era  of  France,  its  baptismal  register  ;  and 
the  place  of  its  baptism  was  the  basilica  of 
Notre-Dame,  for  there  the  states  first  met.  In 
like  manner  as  the  Holy  See,  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.,  and  of  Alexander  III.,  had  re- 
lied on  the  people  ;  so  did  the  enemy  of  that 
see  now  summon  the  people  to  his  aid.  These 
burgesses,  mayors,  sheriffs,  consuls  of  towns, 
under  whatever  humble  and  servile  form  they 
now  assemble  to  speak  as  directed  by  king 
and  nobles,  were,  nevertheless,  the  first  visible 
manifestation  of  the  people. 

Pierre  Flotte  opened  the  states  (April  10th, 
1302)  in  bold  and  able  style.  He  attacked  the 
first  words  of  the  bull,  Ausculta  fill : — "  God 
has  set  us  over  kings  and  kingdoms.".  .  .  Then 
he  asked  whether  the  French  could  without 
cowardice  allow  their  kingdom,  always  free  and 
independent,  to  be  thus  placed  in  vassalage  to 
the  pope  ?  This  was  adroitly  confounding 


moral  and  religious,  with  political  dependence, 
touching  the  feudal  string,  rousing  the  warrior's 
contempt  of  the  priest.  The  fiery  count  of  Ar- 
tois,  who  had  already  snatched  from  the  legate 
and  torn  in  pieces  the  bull  Ausculta,  took  up 
the  word,  and  said,  that  if  the  king  chose  to 
endure  or  to  overlook  the  pope's  designs,  the 
barons  would  not.*  This  coarse  flattery,  wear- 
ing the  guise  of  freedom  and  boldness,  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  nobles.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  induced  to  sign  and  seal  a  letter,  written 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  not  to  the  pope,  but  the 
cardinals.  This  letter  was  probably  written  be- 
forehand by  the  care  of  the  chancellor,  for  it  is 
dated  the  lOtu  of  April,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  states  met.  In  this  lengthy  epistle,  the 
barons,  after  wishing  the  cardinals  "  constant 
increase  of  charity,  iove,  and  all  the  good  they 
can  wish  themselves,5'  declare,  that  as  to  the 
evils  which  "  he  who  at  present  is  in  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  Church,"  alleges  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  king,  they  have  no 
wish,  "  neither  they,  nor  the  universities,  nor 
the  people  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  them  cor- 
rected or  amended  by  any  other  than  by  our 
said  lord  the  king."  They  accuse  "  him  who  at 
present  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
Church,"  of  drawing  large  sums  from  the  col- 
lation of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries, "  so  that  the  people,  who  are  subjected 
to  them,  are  oppressed  and  fleeced  ;  nor  can  the 
prelates  confer  the  benefices  in  their  gift  on  the 
noble  clerks,  and  other  well-born  and  well- 
learned  men  of  their  dioceses,  ly  whose  prede- 
cessors churches  were  founded."^  I'ndisputably, 
the  barons  subscribed  with  all  their  heart  to 
this  last  sentence,  in  which  the  able  framer  of 
the  epistle  insinuated,  that  benefices,  mostly 
founded  by  their  ancestors,  should  be  given  t;> 
their  younger  brothers,  or  their  creatures,  as 
has  been  the  practice  in  England,  more  partic- 
ularly since  the  Reformation.  By  this  stroke 
of  policy  the  discomfiture  of  the  pope  was  iden- 
tified with  the  restoration  of  the  vast  estates  of 
which  the  barons  had  stripped  themselves  to 
bestow  on  the  Church  in  the  ages  of  religious 
fervor.^ 

*  Dupuy,  Hist,  du  Diff.  p.  12. 

t  Id.  Preuves,  pp.  60-62. 

j  The  letter  went  on  to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  noliles, 
"  And  were  it  the  case  that  we,  or  that  any  of  us,  should 
choose  to  suffer  it,  neither  our  said  lord  the  king,  nor  the 
common  people  of  the  said  kingdom  would  allow  of  it :  and, 
to  our  great  grief  and  sorrow,  we  will  you  to  know  by  the 
holder  of  these  letters,  that  these  are  not  things  pleasing  to 
God,  or  which  ought  to  please  any  right-principled  person, 
nor  ever  did  such  things  enter  man's  heart,  nor  would  now, 

nor  could  they  be  looked  for,  except  by  Antichrist 

Wherefore  we  pray  and  entreat  you  with  all  earnestness  and 
affection  ....  that  all  the  evils  which  have  been  evoked 
be  altogether  done  away  with,  and  that  for  the  excesses 
which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  committing,  he  lie  so 
punished  that  the  state  of  Christendom  be  restored  to  and 
may  remain  in  peace,  and  on  these  matters  give  us  to  know 
by  the  bearer  of  these  letters  your  pleasure  and  intention  ; 
for  it  is  for  this  we  send  him  specially  to  yon,  and  we  will 
you  to  bo  assured  that  neither  for  life  nor  for  death  we  will 
desert,  or  wish  to  desert  this  quarrel,  and  that  we  do  now 
accord-ng  to  the  pleasure  of  our  lord  the  king And  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  long  and  tro  iblesome,  were  each  of  ui 


Letter  of  the  French  clergy 
to  the  pope. 


PHILIP— MASTER  OF  FLANDERS. 


Conduct  of  th«  French 
gjveniur  of  Flanders. 


To  judge  by  the  reply  of  the  cardinals,  the 
letter  of  the  citizens  was  modelled  on  that  of 
the  nobles.  But  it  has  not  been  preserved ; 
whether  it  was  thought  unworthy  of  the  care, 
(ir  that  it  was  feared  that  the  last  of  the  three 
orders  should  afterwards  advance  pretensions 
on  the  bold  language  which  it  had  been  allowed 
to  use  on  this  occasion. 

The  letter  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  is  quite 
opposed  to  these  by  its  moderation  and  mildness. 
It  is  addressed  "  Sanctissimo  patri  ac  domino 
suo  carissimo,"  to  their  most  holy  father  and 
dearest  lord  the  pope.  .  .  .  They  set  forth  the 
king's  griefs,  and  claim  independence  for  him 
as  regards  temporal  matters.  They  state  that 
they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  soften  him  ; 
and  that  they  have  besought  him  to  allow  them 
to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  apostolic 
beatitude  :  but  that  king  and  barons  have  an- 
swered that  they  would  on  no  account  be  suf- 
fered to  quit  the  kingdom.  They  are  bound, 
they  say,  by  their  oath  to  the  king,  to  defend 
his  person,  his  honors,  and  liberties,  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  the  kingdom — and  so  much  the 
nmre  as  numbers  of  them  hold  duchies,  counties, 
baronies,  and  other  fiefs.*  Finally,  in  this  their 
hard  necessity,  they  throw  themselves  on  the 
providence  of  his  sanctity,  "  with  words  full  of 
tears  and  of  sobs  mixed  with  tears,  imploring 
his  paternal  clemency,"!  &c. 

This  letter,  different  as  it  is  from  that  of  the 
barons,  nevertheless  equally  puts  forward  the 
great  grievance  of  the  nobility — "  The  prelates 
no  longer  have  aught  to  give,  nor  even  where- 
with to  make  restoration  to,  the  nobles,  whose 
ancestors  founded  churches"^ 


to  put  his  seal  to  the  present  letters,  written  by  our  common 
consent — We,  Loys,  (Louis,)  son  of  the  king  of  France,  cuens 
<le  Evreux,  (count  of  Evreux ;)  Robert  cuens  d'Artois;  Rob- 
ort  dux  de  Bourgoignc.  (duke  of  Burgundy ;)  Jean  dux  de 
Brctaine,  (duke  of  Brittany ;)  Ferry  dux  de  Lorraine;  Jenu 
cuens  (count)  de  Hainaut  et  de  Hollande;  Henry  cuens  de 
Luxembourg ;  Guis  cuens  de  St.  Pol ;  Jean  cuens  de  Dreux  ; 
llugue*  cuens  de  la  Marche ;  Robert  cuens  de  Bouloigne ; 
Loys  cuens  de  Nivers  et  de  Retel;  Jean  cuens  d'Eu;  Ber- 
nard cuens  dt  Comminges ;  Jean  cuens  d'Aubmarle ;  Jean 
cuens  de  Fores,  ^"aleran  cuens  de  Perigors;  Jean  cuens  de 
.lo'gny;  J.  cuens  d'Auxerre ;  Ayniars  de  Poitiers  cuens  de 
Valentinois ;  Estennes  cuens  de  Sancerre;  Renault  cuens 
de  Montbeliart;  Enjorrant  sire  (lord)  de  Coucy ;  Godefroy 
de  Breban ;  Raoul  de  Clermont,  connestable  de  France ; 
Jean  sire  de  Chastiauvilain ;  Jourdain  sire  de  Lille ;  Jean  de 
Chalon  sire  Darlay;  Guillaume  deChaveigny  sire  de  Chas- 
tiau-Raoul ;  Richars  sire  de  Beaujeu ;  et  Ainaury  vicucns 
(viscount)  de  Narbonne,  have  put  at  the  request,  and  in  the 
name  of  all,  and  for  all  the  rest,  our  seals  to  these  present 
letters.  Given  at  Paris,  the  10th  day  of  April,  the  year  of 
grace  1302." 

*  ....  Prout  quidam  nostrum  qui  ducatiis,  comitatus, 
oaronias,  feoda.  et  alia  membra  dicti  regni  tenemus  .  .  .  . 
adessemus  eidem  debitis  consiliis  et  auxiliis  opportunis. 
They  add,  "And  we  act  thus,  conscious  that  difficulties 
thicken  and  multiply  when  laymen  shrink  from  acting  with 
priests."  Id.  Preuves,  p.  70. 

t  The  letter  is  dated,  or,  more  probablv,  antedated,  March, 
'•Datum  Parisiis  die  Mart  is  pradicta"  (the  aforesaid  day  of 
March:)  now,  no  day  is  previously  mentioned;  but  they 
would  not  date  from  the  day  on  which  the  king  summoned 
his  baronage,  since  they  had  not  complied  with  the  pope's 
ininmons. 

t  Et  pra;lati  dum  non  habent  quid  pro  meritis  tribuant, 
imo  retribuant,  nobilibus,  quorum  progenitores  ecclesias 
fondaverunt,  et  aliis  litteratis  personis,  non  inveniunt  ser- 
ritores.  Dup.  Preuves,  p.  69. 


While  the  struggle  was  thus  going  on  with 
the  pope,  a  momentous  and  fearful  circumstance 
occurred,  which  widened  the  breach.  The  states 
assembled  on  the  10th  of  April.  But,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  a  repetition  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers had  taken  place  at  Bruges — where  four 
thousand  French  had  been  massacred. 

The  barons  had  met  for  the  opening  of  the 
states,  and  were  easily  persuaded  to  direct  their 
army  against  Flanders,  filled  with  wrath  as  they 
were  and  swollen  with  feudal  pride  ;  a  victory 
over  the  Flemings  would  be  a  battle  gained 
over  the  pope.  Pierre  Flotte,  deeply  involved 
in  the  issue,  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  king. 
Chancellor  though  he  was,  and  one  of  the  long 
robe,  he  mounted  his  horse  with  the  men-at- 
arms. 

Cruelly  punished  were  the  Flemings  for  their 
having  called  in  the  French.  From  the  very 
first  day,  a  mutual  ill-will  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them.  Edward  having  left  the  count 
to  his  own  resources,  in  order  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  the  war  with  Wallace,  the 
French  drove  him  from  place  to  place,  and 
persuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  Philippe, 
who  would  treat  him  well.  This  good  treat- 
ment was  throwing  him  into  the  prison  of 
the  Louvre,  where  his  daughter  had  already 
died. 

The  French  king  had  only  to  take  peaceable 
possession  of  Flanders.  He  himself  even  had 
no  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  conquest. 
When  he  led  his  queen  with  him  to  visit  the 
rich  and  famous  cities  of  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
they  were  dazzled  and  alarmed.  The  Flemings 
thronged  to  meet  them  in  vast  numbers,  curious 
to  see  a  king.  They  sallied  forth  with  their 
huge,  fat  persons,  richly  arrayed,  and  wearing 
heavy  chains  of  gold,  thinking  to  honor  and 
pleasure  their  new  lord.*  It  was  quite  the 
contrary.  The  queen  could  not  forgive  their 
being  so  bravely  attired,  especially  the  women  : 
"  Here,"  she  said  with  spite,  "  I  see  only 
queens."! 

Chatillon,  an  uncle  of  the  queen  of  France, 
the  governor  appointed  by  Philippe,  set  about 
curing  them  of  this  pride  and  insolence  of 
wealth.  He  deprived  them  of  their  municipal 
elections  and  the  management  of  public  busi- 
ness, which  was  setting  the  rich  against  him  : 
and  then  struck  at  the  poor  by  assessing  the 
workman  in  a  quarter  of  his  daily  wages.  The 
Frenchman,  accustomed  to  harass  our  petty 
communes,  did  not  know  the  risk  he  ran  in  put- 
ting in  motion  these  prodigious  ant-hills,  these 
formidable  wasps-nests  of  Flanders.  The  crown- 
ed lion  of  Ghent  which  sleeps,  its  head  on  the 
Virgin's  lap,|  slept  badly  and  awakened  often. 

*  "The  leading  men  wore  garments  of  two  entirely  op- 
posite colors;  the  multitude  added  a  third."  Meyer,  ann 
1301,  p.  89. 

t  Ego  rata  sum  solam  me  esse  reginam :  at  hie  sezcentM 
conspicio.  Ibid. 

t  "The  city  arms  are  a  virgin,  within  a  wooden  railing 
in  whose  lap  rests  a  lion  with  the  standard  of  Plunders  " 
....  Sanderus,  Gandav.  Her.  1.  i.  p.  51. 
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Massacre  it  Bruges. 


REVOLT  OF  THE  FLEMINGS. 


Battle  of  Court  rai. 


Roland's  bell  sounded  oftener  for  tumult  than 
for  fire — Roland !  Roland  !  tingle,  'tis  a  fire ; 
.peal,  ''tis  a  rising  I* 

The  result  was  not  difficult  to  be  foreseen. 
The  people  began  to  whisper  together,  and 
to  assemble  at  nightfall. f  The  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers had  taken  place  but  twenty  years  be- 
fore. 

At  first,  thirty  of  the  heads  of  the  trades  ap- 
peared before  Chatillon  to  complain  that  the 
works  undertaken  by  royal  order  had  not  been 
paid  for.J  The  high  and  mighty  lord,  accus- 
tomed to  the  rights  of  corvee  and  purveyorship, 
was  indignant  at  their  insolence,  and  threw  them 
into  prison.  The  people  flew  to  arms,  set  them 
free,  and  some  lives  were  lost,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  wealthier  classes,  who  declared 
for  the  royal  officers.  The  affair  was  brought 
before  the  parliament.  Here  we  have  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  sitting  in  judgment  on  Flan- 
ders, as  it  but  recently  did  on  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  decree  of  the  parliament  was  that  the 
heads  of  the  trades  were  again  to  be  thrown  into 
prison.  Among  them  were  two  men  loved  by 
the  people  ;  the  deacon  of  the  butchers  and  the 
deacon  of  the  weavers.  The  latter,  Peter  Kee- 
nig,  (Peter  King,)  was  a  poor  man,  of  wretched 
appearance,  little,  and  one-eyed  ;  but  a  man  of 
head,  and  a  popular  mob  and  street  orator. §  He 
led  the  trades  out  of  Bruges  ;  and  they  massa- 
cred all  the  French  in  the  neighboring  villages 
and  castles,  returning  by  night.  They  stretched 
chains  across  the  streets  to  hinder  the  French 
from  scouring  the  town  ;  and  each  burgess  was 
pledged  to  remove  the  saddle  and  bridle  of  the 
knight  lodged  with  him.  On  the  21st  of  March, 
1302,  all  the  lower  classes  sound  the  alarm  on 
their  caldrons  ;||  a  butcher  strikes  the  first  blow ; 
in  every  direction  the  French  are  attacked  and 
cut  dawn.  The  women  were  the  most  furious 
in  throwing  them  out  of  the  windows  ;  or  they 
were  led  to  the  market-places,  where  they  were 
put  to  death.  The  massacre  continued  for  three 
days ;  and  twelve  hundred  knights  and  two 
thousand  foot-soldiers  fell  victims. 

After  this  plunge,  it  remained  but  to  conquer 
or  die.  The  men  of  Bruges  marched  at  first  to 
Ghent,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  its  citi- 
zens. But  these  were  held  back  by  the  large 
manufacturers  ;^[  and,  perhaps,  by  the  jealousy 

*  The  Inscription  on  the  great  bell— 
"Roelandt,  Roelandt,  als  ick  kleppe,  dan  ist  brandt, 
Als  ick  luye,  dan  ist  storm  in  Vlienderlandt." 

Id.  1.  ii.  p.  115. 

t  Convenire,  conferre,  colloqui  inter  se  sub  crepusculum 
noctis  multitude.  Meyer. 

J  Villani,  1.  viii.  c.  54,  p.  82. 

5  Primus  ausus  est  Gallorum  obsistere  tyrannidi  Petrus 
cognomento  Rex,  homo  plebeius,  unoculus,  relate  sexage- 
narius,  opificio  textor  pannorum,  brevi  vir  statura  nee  facie 
adniodum  liberal!,  animn  tamen  magno  et  feroci,  consilio 
bonus,  manu  promptus,  Flandrica  quidem  lingua  comprimis 
ticundus,  Gallica?  ignarus.  Meyer,  p.  91. 

U  "  Not  daring  to  force  their  way  to  the  city  bell,  they 
•track  upon  their  caldrons  (pelves)  ....  as  a  signal  for  a 
ftneral  rising."  Id.  p.  lit). 

f  "The  chief  DM>U  of  the  city,  and  those  who  had  in- 


Ghent  had  of  Bruges  as  well.  The  men  of 
Bruges  had  with  them,  besides  their  own  lands, 
only  Ypres,  1'Ecluse,  Newport,  Berghes,  Fumes, 
and  Gravelines,  which  followed  them  either 
willingly,  or  perforce.  They  had  placed  at  the 
head  of  their  militia  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
count  of  Flanders,  (the  young  Guy  of  Dam- 
pierre,)  and  one  of  his  grandsons,  (William  of 
Juliers,)  who  was  a  priest,  but  who  unfrocked 
himself  in  order  to  fight  along  with  them.* 

They  were  in  Cvurtrai,  when  the  French 
pitched  their  camp  in  front  of  it.  These  me- 
chanics, who  had  seldom  fought  in  the  open 
country,  would,  perhaps,  have  willingly  retired  ; 
but  retreat  was  dangerous  in  a  large  plain,  and 
before  so  numerous  a  cavalry.f  They  waited 
for  the  C*ack  bravely.  Each  man  had  fixed  in 
the  grour.d  before  him  his  guttentag,  or  stake 
shod  with  iron.  Their  device  was  the  fine 
motto,  Scilt  und  Vriendt,  "  My  iriend  :md  my 
buckler.''^  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  they 
wished  to  take  the  communion  together  ;  but  as 
they  could  not  all  receive  the  eucharist,  each 
man  stooped  down,  and  raised  to  his  lips  a  mor- 
sel of  the  turf  at  his  feet.§  The  knights  who 
were  with  them  dismounted  and  dismissed  their 
horses  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  thus 
converted  themselves  into  foot-soldiers,  they 
dubbed  the  heads  of  the  trades  knights.  All 
knew  that  the  day  of  grace  was  past.  Rumors, 
too,  ran  from  man  to  man,  that  Chatillon  had 
brought  casks  filled  with  ropes  to  hang  them 
with  ;||  and  that  the  queen  had  counselled  the 
French  when  they  were  killing  the  Flemish 
boars,  not  to  spare  the  sows.^[ 

The  constable,  Raoul  de  Nesle,  proposed  a 
mano3uvre  by  which  the  Flemings  would  have 
been  turned,  and  cut  off  from  Courtrai.  Bui 
the  king's  cousin,  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  com- 
manded the  army,  brutally  asked  him,  "Are 
you  afraid  of  these  rabbits,  or  have  you  any  of 
their  skin  about  you  ]"  The  constable,  who 
had  married  one  of  the  count  of  Flanders' 
daughters,  felt  the  insult,  and  haughtily  an- 
swered, "  If  your  highness  will  ride  even  with 
me  to-day,  you  will  ride  far  enough  !"  At  the 
same  time  he  commanded  and  led  an  impetuous 
charge  in  a  cloud  of  July  dust.  (It  was  the  llth 
of  July,  1302.)  As  each  man-at-arms  strove 
to  follow  him  closely  through  shame  of  being 

fluence  either  by  virtue  of  their  office  or  their  wealth,  fol- 
lowed the  Lilies,  dreading  the  royal  power,  and  fearing  for 
their  property."  Id.  p.  91. 

*  Sismondi,  t.  ix.  p.  96.— G.  Villani,  1.  viii.  c.  55,  p.  384. 

t  (The  Flemings,  too,  were  anxious  to  save  the  city.)— 
TRANSLATOR. 

t  (This  was  the  Shibboleth  used  by  the  Flemings  at  the 
massacre  of  Bruges.  Sentinels  were  posted  at  the  city 
gates,  with  orders  to  put  every  one  to  death  who  could  nol 
pronounce  words  so  impossible  to  all  but  a  native  tongue, 
as  SciYt  und  Vriendt.  Meyer,  p.  92.)— TRANSLATOR. 

$  G.  Villani,  1.  viii.  c.  55,  p.  335.  See  my  Symbolique  da 
Droit. 

||  Vasa  vinaria  poruisse  restibus  plena,  ut  plebeios  stran- 
gularet.  Meyer,  p.  92. 

IT  Ut  apros  quidem,  hoc  est  viros,  hastis,  sed  snes  veruli* 
confoderent.  The  men  she  would  have  speared,  the  womeu 
spitted,  "  being,"  says  Meyer,  "  particularly  hostile  to  ths 
latter  on  account  of  the  bravery  of  their  apparel."  9  S3 
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among  the  hindmost,  the  rearward  pushed  on 
the  leading  files,  who,  when  near  to  the  Flem- 
ings, found  themselves  upon  what  is  found  in 
every  direction  in  this  canal-cut  country,  a  fosse, 
five  fathoms  wide.*  The  cavalry  were  thus 
precipitated  into  it ;  and  the  fosse  being  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent  they  could  not  file  off  on 
the  wings.  In  this  fosse  the  whole  chivalry  of 
France  were  buried — Artois,  Chatillon,  Nesle, 
Brabant,  Eu,  Aumale,  Dammartin,  Dreux,  Sois- 
eons,  Tancarville,  Vienne,  Melun,  and  a  host  of 
other  nobles,  and  with  them  the  chancellor,  who, 
undoubtedly,  did  not  count  on  perishing  in  such 
glorious  company. 

The  Flemings  slew  these  dismounted  knights 
at  their  ease,  choosing  their  men  in  the  fosse ; 
and  when  they  found  their  mail  impervious  to 
trenchant  weapons,  they  brained  them  with 
leaden  or  iron  mauls. f  A  number  of  working 
monksj  were  with  the  Flemings,  who  went 
about  this  bloody  business  as  if  it  were  so 
much  task -work.  One  of  these  monks  boasted^ 
of  having  brained  forty  knights  and  fourteen 
hundred  foot-soldiers — evident  rhodomontade. 
Four  thousand  gilt  spurs  (another  authority 
says  seven  hundred)  were  suspended  in  the 
cathedral  of  Courtrai ;  unlucky  trophies  to  the 
city,  since  eighty  years  afterwards  when  Charles 
VI.  saw  them  hanging  there,  he  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  death. 

This  terrible  defeat  which  had  exterminated 
the  entire  vanguard  of  the  French  army,  that 
is  to  say,  most  of  the  great  barons, — this  battle 
which  made  room  for  so  many  new  possessors, 
and  turned  over  so  many  fiefs  to  minors,  wards 
of  the  king,  undoubtedly  weakened  for  the 
time  his  military  power,  but  abated  none  of  his 
vigor  against  the  pope.  In  one  sense,  the 
monarchy  was  rather  strengthened  by  it.  Who 
knows  whether  the  pope  might  not  have  found 
the  roears  of  turning  against  the  king  some  of 
those  gx^it  feudatories  who  had  signed,  it  is 
true,  the  famous  letter ;  but  who,  returning 
rich  and  victorious  from  the  Flemish  war, 
would  have  the  less  feared  the  king  ? 

He  forbore  confounding  the  two  powers,  as 
he  had  appeared  desirous  to  do  till  then  :  but 
when  the  news  of  Philippe's  defeat  at  Courtrai 
reached  Rome,  the  pontifical  court  changed  its 
language,  and  a  cardinal  wrote  word  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  that  the  king  was  excom- 
municated for  having  hindered  the  prelates 
from  repairing  to  Rome,  that  the  pope  could 
not  write  to  an  excommunicated  person,  and 
that,  above  all,  it  was  requisite  that  the  king 
should  do  penance.  Meanwhile,  the  prelates, 
rallied  round  the  pope  by  the  king's  reverse, 

*  Oudegherst  makes  no  mention  of  the  fosse :  undoubt- 
edly, to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  Flemings. 

t  Incredibile  narratu  est  quanto  robore,  quantaque  fero- 
tia,  colluctantem  secum  in  fossis  hostem  nostri  exceperint, 
Oialleis  ferreis  plumbeisque  mactaverint.  Meyer,  p.  94. 

J  Id.  p.  77. — See,  above,  a  note  at  p.  258. 

$  Guillelmus  cognomento  ab  Saltinga Tantis  viri- 

rus  dimicavit  ut  equites  40  prostravisse,  hostesque  alios 
1430  se  jugulasse  gloriatus  sit.  I<l.  p.  U5. 


left  for  Rome  to  the  number  of  forty-five.  The 
king  lost  at  one  blow  all  his  bishops,  just  aa 
he  had  recently  lost  almost  all  his  barons  at 
Courtrai.* 

But  this  administration  of  lawyers  displayed 
extraordinary  vigor  and  activity.  On  the  23d 
of  March,  a  grand  ordinance,  conceived  in  a 
very  popular  spirit,  was  published  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  king 
promised  good  government,  equal  justice,  re- 
pression of  venality,  protection  of  ecclesiastics, 
respect  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  security 
of  person  and  of  property,  and  observance  of  all 
established  customs,  f  He  promised  gentle- 
ness, and  secured  the  command  of  force,  re- 
cruiting the  Chatelet  and  its  armed  police,  its 
sergeants,  foot-sergeants,  horse-sergeants,  ordi- 
nary sergeants,  and  sergeants  of  the  watch.  J 

THE  POPE  ATTACKED  BY  THE  KING. 

The  two  adversaries,  close  upon  collision,  de- 
sired to  leave  nothir  g  behind  them,and  sacrificed 
every  thing  in  the  interest  of  this  great  strug- 
gle. The  pope  made  up  his  quarrel  with  Albert 
of  Austria,  and  recognised  him  as  emperor  : 
he  had  need  of  some  one  to  oppose  to  the  king 
of  France.  The  king  purchased  peace  from 
the  English  by  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  Guy- 
enne,  (May  20th.)  What  must  have  been  hia 
pang,  on  restoring  to  his  enemy  this  rich 
country,  this  kingdom  of  Bordeaux  !$ 

But  it  had  come  to  that  point,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  "do  or  die."||  On  the  12th  of 

*  A  fortnight  before  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  the  pope  held 
language  to  the  cardinals  which  strongly  savored  of  a  wish 
for  reconciliation.  Among  other  things,  he  observed  that 
in  Philippe-Auguste's  time  the  French  king's  revenue  was 
eighteen  thousand  francs,  but  that  now,  thanks  to  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  church,  it  amounted  to  more  than  forty 
thousand.  Pierre  Flotte,  he  added,  is  blind  bodily  and 
mentally,  and  so  God  has  punished  him  in  this  world:  this 
man  of  gall,  this  man  of  the  devil,  this  Ahithophel,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  counts  of  Artois  and  of  St.  Pol ;  he  has  falsi- 
fied or  forged  a  letter  of  the  pope's,  in  which  he  makes  him 
tell  the  king  that  he  ought  to  acknowledge  that  he  holds  his 
kingdom  of  him.  He  went  on  to  say,  "  We  have  now  been 
a  doctor  of  law  for  forty  years,  and  know  that  both  powers 
are  ordained  of  God.  Who  then  can  believe  that  we  ever 
uttered  such  nonsense?  ....  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  the  king  and  all  others  of  the  faithful  are  subjected  to 
us.  as  regards  sin What  the  king  has  done  unlaw- 
fully, we  wish  him  to  do  henceforward  lawfully.  There  is 
no  favor  that  we  will  refuse  him.  Let  him  send  us  honest 
men  like  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany ;  and  where 
they  point  out  to  us  that  we  have  erred,  we  will  amend  the 
same.  As  long  as  I  was  cardinal,  I  was  French ;  and  since, 
we  have  loved  the  -king  much.  Without  us,  he  would  not 
have  a  foot  on  his  throne ;  the  English  and  the  Germans 
would  be  up  in  arms  against  him.  We  know  all  the  secrets 
of  the  kingdom ;  we  know  how  the  Germans,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  people  of  Languedoc  love  the  French — '  Amantes 
neminem  amat  vos  nemo,'  (none  love  you  who  love  none.) 
says  St.  Bernard.  Our  predecessors  have  deposed  three 
kings  of  France;  and,  after  all  that  this  one  has  done,  wo 
could  depose  him  like  a  poor  boy,  (sicut  unum  garcionem,) 
with  pain,  indeed,  and  great  sorrow,  if  the  unhappy  neces- 
sity should  arise."  Dupuy,  Preuves,  pp.  77,  78. — Notwith- 
standing the  insolence  of  these  latter  words,  the  whole 
discourse  is  a  concession  on  the  pope's  part,  a  step  back- 
ward. 

t  Ordonn.  i.  p.  354. 

j  Id.  ibid.  p.  352. 

$  Rymer,  Act  Publ.  ii.  pp.  928,  931.  Sismondi,  t  U 
p.  107. 

II  A  Norman,  Master  Peter  Dubois,  attorney  to  the  balli 
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Manifesto  against 
Ronifhce. 


PHILIP  EXCOMMUNICATED 


Boniface  charged  with 
heresy. 


VA.t 

tun 


March,  the  king's  man,  Pierre  Flotte's  suc- 
cessor, the  bold  Gascon,.  Nogaret,  read  and 
signed  a  furious  manifesto  against  Boniface  : — * 
"The  glorious  prince  of  the  apostles,  the 
blessed  Peter,  speaking  in  the  spirit,  has  told 
us  that  as  in  former  times,  so  in  those  to  come, 
there  will  arise  false  prophets  who  will  sully 
the  way  of  truth,  and  who,  in  their  avarice, 
and  by  their  deceitful  words,  will  traffic  in  us, 
after  the  example  of  that  Balaam  who  loved 
the  wages  of  iniquity.  Balaam  had  for  cor- 
rection and  warning  a  brute  creature,  who, 
gifted  with  human  speech,  proclaimed  the  folly 
of  the  false  prophet.  .  .  .  These  things,  which 
were  announced  by  the  father  and  patriarch  of 
the  Church,  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  realized 
to  the  letter.  In  truth,  there  sits  in  the  chair 
of  the  blessed  Peter  that  master  of  lies,  who 
although  Maleficent,  (Mal-faisant,)  in  every 
possible  way,  is  yet  called  Beneficent,  (Boni- 
face.)! He  did  not  enter  through  the  gate 


wick  of  Coutances,  had  already  been  brought  forward  ;  and 
the  opinion  he  delivered  against  the  pope's  claims  is  bar- 
barous and  fantastical  in  style,  erudition,  and  logic  to  the 
extreme  of  pedantry.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  this 
strange  pamphlet  of  the  fourteenth  century. — After  laying 
down  the  impossibility  of  a  universal  monarchy,  and  refuting 
the  pretended  instances  of  the  Indian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  empires,  he  quotes  the  law  of  Moses  against  covet- 
ousness  and  theft.  "  Now  the  pops  covets  and  would  take 
away  the  supreme  liberty  of  the  king,  which  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  to  be  subject  to  no  one,  and  to  command  through- 
out his  kingdom  without  fear  of  human  control.  More- 
over, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  since  the  recognition  of 
domains,  the  usurpation  of  things  possessed,  especially  of 
those  which  enjoy  the  prescription  of  an  immemorial  posses- 
sion, is  a  mortal  sin.  Now  the  king  of  France  has  possessed 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  and  franchise  of  his  temporalities 
above  a  thousand  years.  Likewise,  the  said  king,  since  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  from  whom  he  is  descended,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  canon  Jlnteccssores,  possesses  and  has  collated 
to  prebends  and  the  fruits  of  the  custody  of  churches,  not 
without  title  and  through  right  acquired  by  occupancy,  but 
by  gift  from  pope  Adrian,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the 
general  council,  conferred  on  Charlemagne  these  rights,  and 
many  others  almost  incomparably  greater,  to  wit,  that  he 
and  his  successors  might  choose  and  nominate  whomsoever 

they  would,  popes,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  prelates,  &c 

Besides,  the  pope  can  only  claim  supremacy  over  the  king- 
dom of  France  as  sovereign  pontiff:  but,  did  the  supremacy 
belong  of  right  to  the  papacy,  it  would  have  belonged  to 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  who  have  not  claimed  it.  The 
king  of  France  has  a  prescriptive  right  of  twelve  hundred 
and  seventy  years.  Now  a  hundred  years'  possession,  with- 
out a  title,  creates — according  to  a  new  constitution  of  the 
said  pope — a  prescriptive  right  against  him  and  against  the 
Roman  church,  and,  according  to  the  imperial  laws,  even 
against  the  empire.  Therefore,  if  the  pope  or  the  emperor 
had  had  any  right  of  servitude  over  the  kingdom,  which  is 

not  the  case,  their  right  would  be  extinct Besides, 

if  the  pope  should  rule  that  prescription  does  not  hold 
against  him,  no  more  will  it  hold  against  others,  and  espe- 
cially against  princes,  who  own  no  superiors.  Therefore  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  endowed  him  with  all  his 
patrimony,  (the  donation  being  excessive,  as  being  executed 
by  a  simple  administrator  of  the  goods  of  the  empire.)  as 
•Jonor,  (or  the  emperor  of  Germany,  as  his  surrogate,)  can 

evoke  this  donation And  so  the  papacy  would  be 

•educed  to  its  primitive  poverty  of  the  times  anterior  to 
Constantino,  since  this  donation,  null  in  law  as  to  its  prin- 
ciple, might  be  revoked  but  for  the  prescriptive  right  of  long 
possession,  longissimi  temporis."  •  Dupuy,  pp.  15,  17. 

*  He  signs  himself  Chevalier  et  Venerable  Profcsseur  en 
Droit.  lie  had,  indeed,  been  knighted  by  the  king  in  1297; 
but  he  did  not  dare  in  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  to  style 
himself  by  so  laughable  a  title.  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  56. 

t  Sedet  in  cathedra  beat!  Petri  mendaciorum  magister, 
faciens  se,  cum  sit  omnifario  maleficus,  Bonifacium  nomi- 

nari.    Ibid Nee  ad   eius  excusationem  ....  quod 

111  aliquibus  dicitur  post  mortem  dicti  Coeleslini  ....  car- 


into  our  Lord's  sheepfold,  nor  as  a  shepherd 
and  laborer,  but  rather  as  a  robber  and  thief.  .  .  . 
Though  the  true  bridegroom  be  alive,  (Celes- 
tine  V.,)  he  has  dared  to  wrong  the  bride  by 
unlawful  embraces.  The  true  bridegroom  has 
been  no  party  to  this  divorce.  In  fact,  as 
human  laws  say,  Nothing  more  opposed  to 

consent  than  error He  cannot  marry, 

who,  while  a  worthy  husband  lives,  has  sullied 
marriage  by  adultery.  Now,  as  what  is  com- 
mitted against  God  is  a  wrong  and  injury  to 
all,  and  as  with  regard  to  so  great  a  crime,  the 
testimony  of  the  first  comer  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived, even  that  of  the  wife,  even  that  of  an 
infamous  woman — I,  then»like  the  beast  which, 
through  the  power  of  God,  was  gifted  with  the 
voice  of  a  real  man  in  order  to  reprove  the 
folly  of  the  false  prophet  who  longed  to  curse 
the  blessed  people,  address  to  you  my  supplica- 
tion, most  excellent  prince,  our  Lord  Philippe, 
by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France,  that  after 
the  example  of  the  angel  who  presented  the 
naked  sword  to  this  curser  of  God's  people. 
you,  who  are  anointed  for  the  execution  ol 
justice,  would  oppose  the  sword  to  this  other 
and  more  fatal  Balaam,  and  hinder  him  from 
consummating  the  evil  which  he  is  preparing 
for  the  people." 

No  decisive  step  was  taken.  The  king  kept 
still  tacking  about.  He  allowed  three  bishops 
to  justify  his  prohibition  of  the  prelates'  leaving 
the  kingdom.  The  pope  sent  a  legate  to  France, 
no  doubt  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  clergy,  and 
see  if  they  would  star.  Not  one  budged.  The 
king  told  the  legate  that  he  would  leave  the 
question  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  dukes  ot 
Brittany  and  Burgundy,  which  was  at  once  to 
flatter  the  nobility  and  secure  their  good-will, 
and  to  yield  nothing.  On  this  the  pope  ad- 
dressed a  bull  to  the  legate,  in  which  he  de- 
clared the  king  excommunicated  by  the  act  of 
hindering  the  prelates  from  repairing  to  Rome. 

The  legate  left  the  bull,  and  fled.  The  king 
seized  two  priests  who  had  accompanied  the 
legate  when  he  brought  it,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
who  copied  it.  The  bull  bore  the  date  of  the 
13th  of  April.  Two  months  afterwards — day 
for  day — the  two  lawyers  who  succeeded  Pierre 
Flotte,  took  the  field  against  Boniface  :  Plasian 
was  the  accuser,  Nogaret  the  executor.  The 
first  brought  his  charge  against  Boniface  before 
the  barons  assembled  in  the  states  at  the  Louvre, 
and  cited  him  to  appear  at  a  forthcoming  coun- 
cil. Plasian  added  the  charge  of  heresy  to 
the  previous  charges  ;*  the  king  signed  the 
citation  ;  and  Nogaret  set  out  for  Italy. 

dinales  in  cum  denuo  consensisse :  cum  ejus  essc  conjuz  nnn 
potuerit  quam,  primo  viro  vivente,  Jide  ctiffno  conjiifrii,  cun- 

stat  per  adulterium  polluisse.    Ibid.  p.  57 lit  sicut 

angelus  Domini  prophetas  Balaam  ....  occurrit  gladin 
evaginato  in  via,  sic  dicto  pestil'ero  vos  evaginato  gladU. 
occurrere  velitis,  ne  possit  maluin  perficere  populo  quod, 
intendit.  Ibid. 

*  "I,  Guillaume  de  Phisian,  knight,  say,  advance,  and 
affirm  that  Boniface,  who  now  occupies  the  holy  see,  will  b« 
found  a  perfect  heretic,  according  to  the  heresies,  prodigious 
facts,  and  perverse  doctrines  hereaftei  mentioned: — 1st 


J3U3. 


The  clergy  of  France  de- 
clare lor  the  king. 


APPEALS  TO  A 


Boniface  claims  the  sole  right         o  sin 
of  summoning  a  council. 


To  support  this  definitive  step  the  king  was 
not  contented  with  the  consent  of  the  states 
collectively,  but  addressed  letters  to  each  of 
the  prelates,  and  to  every  church,  city,  and 
university.  These  letters  were  borne  from 
province  to  province  by  the  viscount  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  by  the  accuser  himself,  Plasian — * 
"  The  king  prays  and  requires  your  concur- 
rence in  the  decision  of  the  council — nos  re- 
quirentes  consentire."^  It  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  have  refused  the  accuser  to  his 
face.  He  brought  back  more  than  seven 
hundred  signatures.!  Every  one  signed,  even 
those  who  the  preceding  year,  after  the  king's 
defeat  at  Courtrai,  had  in  his  despite  repaired 
to  the  pope.  The  seizure  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  forty-five  had  been  enough  to  bring 
them  over  to  the  king's  party.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Citeaux,  which  the  pope  had  gained 


he  does  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  2d, 
he  does  not  believe  in  life  everlasting,  for  he  says  that  he 
would  rather  be  a  dog,  ass,  or  any  other  brute  than  a  French- 
man ;  which  he  would  not  say,  did  he  believe  that  a  French- 
man has  an  eternal  soul.— He  does  not  believe  in  the  real 
presence,  for  he  adorns  his  throne  more  magnificently  than 
the  altar.— He  has  said  that  to  humble  his  majesty  and  the 
French,  he  would  turn  the  whole  world  topsy-turvy.— He 
has  approved  of  Arnaud  de  Villeneu  ve's  book,  condemned  by 
the  bishop  and  the  university  of  Paris.— He  has  had  silver 
statues  of  himself  erected  in  the  churches.— He  has  a  fami- 
liar demon ;  for  he  has  said  that  if  all  mankind  were  on  one 
side,  and  he  alone  on  the  other,  he  could  not  be  mistaken 
either  in  point  of  fact  or  of  right,  which  presupposes  a  dia- 
bolical art.— He  has  advanced  in  his  public  preaching  that 
the  Roman  pontiff  cannot  commit  simony ;  which  is  hereti- 
cal to  say. — Like  a  confirmed  heretic,  who  claims  the  true 
faith  as  his  alone,  he  has  termed  the  French,  notoriously  a 
most  Christian  people,  Paterins. — He  is  a  sodomite. — He 
has  had  many  clerks  killed  in  his  presence,  saying  to  his 
guards  if  they  did  not  kill  them  at  the  first  blow,  'Strike, 
strike,  Dali,  Dali.' — He  has  compelled  priests  to  violate  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional. — He  observes  neither  vigils  nor 
fasts. — He  inveighs  against  the  college  of  cardinals,  the 
orders  of  black  and  white  monks,  and  of  the  preaching 
brothers  and  brothers  minors,  often  repeating  that  the  world 
was  being  ruined  by  them,  that  they  were  false  hypocrites, 
and  that  nothing  good  would  happen  to  whoever  confessed 
to  IhoTi. — Seeking  to  destroy  the  faith,  he  has  conceived  an 
old  ^"jrsion  against  the  king  of  France,  in  hatred  of  the 
faith,  uecause  in  France  there  is  and  ever  was  the  splendor 
of  faith,  the  grand  support  and  example  of  Christendom. — 
He  has  raised  all  against  the  house  of  France,  England, 
Germany,  confirming  to  the  king  of  Germany  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  proclaiming  that  he  did  so  to  destroy  the  pride 
of  the  French,  who  boasted  that  they  were  subject  to  no  one 
in  temporal  things,  adding  that  they  lied  in  their  throat,  (per 
gulam,)  and  declaring  that  if  an  angel  should  descend  from 
heaven,  and  say  that  they  were  subject  neither  to  him  nor 
the  emperor,  it  would  be  anathema. — He  has  allowed  the 
Holy  Lund  to  be  lost  ....  converting  to  other  uses  the 
money  destined  toils  defence. — He  is  publicly  recognised  as 
simoniacal,  much  more,  as  the  source  and  basis  of  simony, 
gelling  benefices  to  the  highest  bidder,  imposing  on  the 
church  and  on  the  bishop  serfhood  and  the  taille,  in  order 
to  enrich  his  family  and  friends  with  the  patrimony  of  the 
Crucified,  and  to  make  them  marquises,  counts,  barons. — 
He  dissolves  marriages  ....  he  annuls  the  vows  of  nuns 

...  he  has  said  that  he  will  shortly  make  all  the  French 
martyrs orapostates,"  &.C.  Dupuy,  Diff.,  Preuves,  pp.  102-107 
and,  also,  pp.  326-346,  350-302. 

*  The  prior  and  monks  of  the  brother-preachers  of  Mont- 
pellier,  objecting  that  they  could  not  sign  without  the  ex- 
press orders  of  their  prior-general,  who  was  at  Paris,  the 
King's  agents  said  that  they  wished  to  have  the  resolutioii 
jf  each,  individually  and  secretly,  en  particulier  et  en  secret 
The  monks  still  declining,  they  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
<l:igdom  within  three  days.  They  drew  up  a  forma!  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  and  entered  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
teedings.  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  154. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  110. 

t  Id.  Hist,  du  Diff.  p.  19. 


over  by  a  recent  favor,*  and  which  was  divided, 
all  the  monasteries  gave  Plasian  letters  of  ad 
lesion  to  the  council. 

Those  bodies  which  had  been  the  most  favored 
>y  the  popes — the  university  of  Paris,  the  Do- 
minicans of  the  same  city,  and  the  Minoritesf  of 
Touraine,  declared  for  the  king.  Some,  in- 
deed, as  a  prior  of  Cluny  and  a  templar,  adhere, 
:>ut  under  protest,  "sub  protesiationibus.'l'\ 

They  still  had  a  great  dread  of  the  pope  ; 
and  the  king  was  obliged,  in  return  for  their 
adhesion,  to  grant  them  letters  by  which  he, 
the  queen,  and  the  young  princes  undertook  to 
protect  such,  or  such  a  one,  who  had  adhered 
Lo  the  council. $  The  monarch  and  the  public 
Dodies  of  the  kingdom  had  as  it  were  ex- 
hanged  letters  of  guarantee  with  each  other 
in  this  strait.  || 

On  the  15th  of  August,  Boniface  issued  a 
bull,  to  the  effect  that  the  pope  alone  had  the 
right  of  summoning  a  council.  He  answered 
the  charges  of  Plasian  and  of  Nogaret ;  in 
particular,  that  of  heresy,  observing  in  regard 
to  it,  "  Who  ever  heard  of  there  being  a  heretic, 
I  do  not  say  in  our  family,  but  in  our  natal 
country,  in  Campania  ?"^[  This  was  an  in- 
direct reproach  on  Plasian  and  Nogaret,  who 
came  from  the  country  of  the  Albigeois.  It 
was  even  said  that  Nogaret's  grandfather  had 
been  burnt. 

The  two  accusers  well  knew  all  they  had  to 
fear.  The  pope's  fury  against  Pierre  Flotte 
must  have  enlightened  them.  Before  the  battle 
of  Courtrai  he  had,  in  his  address  to  the  cardi- 
nals, thrown  all  the  blame  on  the  latter,  and 
announced  that  he  reserved  to  himself  his 
spiritual  and  temporal  punishment  :**  which  was 
offering  the  king  a  means  of  finishing  the  quar- 
rel by  the  sacrifice  of  the  chancellor.  He 
perished  at  Courtrai ;  but  how  much  the  more 
had  not  his  two  successors  to  fear  after  their 
audacious  accusations?  And,  accordingly,  on 
the  7th  of  March,  five  days  before  the  first 
manifesto,  Nogaret  had  procured  from  the  king 


*  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  85. 

t  In  1295,  Boniface  released  them  from  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  without  any  regard  to  the  discontent  of  the 
French  clergy.  Bulseus,  iii.  511.  He  was  ever  increasing 
their  privileges.  Ibid.  pp.  516,  545. — As  regards  the  univer- 
sity, Philippe-le-Bel  had  gained  it  over  by  repeated  favors. 
Ibid.  pp.  542,  544.  And  so  he  had  its  support  in  all  his  fiscal 
measures  ngainst  the  clergy.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  struggle,  it  was  forced  to  the  king's  side  by  Boniface 
himself—"  IJniversitates  qua-  in  his  culpabiles  fuerint,  ec- 
clesiastico  supponimus  interdicto,"  (We  put  under  interdict 
of  the  church  all  universities  which  have  erred  in  these 
matters.)  Bull,  Clericis  Laicos.  Accordingly,  the  university 
declared  loudly  for  the  king — "We  give  in  our  adhesion  to 
the  king's  appeal,  and  commit  ourselves  and  our  university 
to  the  divine  protection,  and  to  the  decision  of  the  aforesaid 
general  council,  and  of  the  future  true  and  lawful  pope." 
Dupny,  Preuves,  pp.  117,  118. 

t  Id.  ibid.  pp.  134-137. 

§  Id.  ibid.  pp.  113,  114. 

ft  See  all  these  Acts  in  Dupuy,  Prenves,  pp.  112-180. 

IT  Quis  nedum  de  cognatione  nostra,  irmno  de  tola  Cam 
pania  undo  originem  duxiinus,  notatur  hoc  nomine  1  Id. 
ibid.  p.  166. 

**  Et  volumns  quod  hie  Achitophel,  iste  Petrns,  pnniatm 
temporaliter  et  fpiritualiter,  sed  rogamus  Deum  quod  rcser 
vet  enm  nobis  pnniendum  sicut  jus  turn  est.  Id.  ibid.  p.  77. 
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Craft,  and  daring  of 
Nogaret. 


SEIZURE  OF  THE  POPP-. 


Brutality  of  Colonna.    Dignified 
bearing  of  Boniluje. 


full  powers ;  in  fact,  a  carte-blanche  to  treat 
and  to  do  whatever  was  requisite*  He  started 
for  Italy  with  this  weapon,  personally  interested 
in  employing  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  pope. 
He  hurried  to  Florence,  to  the  French  king's 
banker,  who  was  to  furnish  him  with  -whatever 
money  he  required ;  and  having  as  his  com- 
panion the  Ghibeline  of  Ghibelines,  Boniface's 
exile  and  victim,  a  man  sworn  to  damnation  to 
compass  the  pope's  death,  Sciarra  Colonna,  an 
invaluable  man  for  a  sudden  stroke.  This 
king  of  the  Sabine  mountaineers,  of  the  banditti 
of  the  Roman  campagna,  was  so  well  aware  of 
what  he  had  to  expect  from  the  pope,  that 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  corsairs,  he 
preferred  toiling  at  the  oar  for  years  to  telling 
his  name  at  the  risk  of  being  sold  to  Boniface.f 
After  the  bull  of  the  15th  of  August,  it  was 
to  be  supposed  that  Boniface  would  launch  the 
sentence  which  had  dethroned  so  many  kings, 
and  declare  Philippe's  subjects  released  from 
their  oath  to  him.  Being  reconciled  with  the 
emperor  Albert,  he  had  a  king  ready  for  France. 
Perhaps,  he  was  for  renewing  in  the  house  of 
Capet  the  tragic  history  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia.  The  bull  was,  indeed,  prepared  by  the 
5th  of  September.  It  was  necessary  to  antici- 
pate it,  and  to  blunt  this  weapon  in  the  pope's 
hands  by  apprizing  him  of  the  appeal  to  the 
council ;  and,  moreover,  to  apprize  him  of  it  at 
Anagni,  his  natal  city,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  midst  of  his  relatives  and  friends, 
and  of  a  population  that  had  just  dragged  in 
the  mud  the  flag  and  lilies  of  France. J  No- 
garet  was  no  warrior ;  but  he  had  money.  He 
gained  over  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  sup- 
plied him  with  intelligence,  and  Supino,  captain 
of  Ferentino,  a  city  hostile  to  Anagni,  sold 
himself  to  him  for  ten  thousand  florins,  (the 
receipt  is  extant,^)  "  covenanting  to  pursue 
Boniface  alive  or  dead."||  Colonna,  then,  and 
Supino,  with  three  hundred  horse,  and  a  large 
body  of  infantry,  either  their  own  "  following," 
or  French  soldiers,  introduced  Nogaret  into 
Anagni  with  cries  of  "  Death  to  the  pope ; 
long  live  the  king  of  France  !"^[  The  towns- 
men ring  the  alarm-bell ;  but  having  chosen 
lor  their  captain  one  of  Boniface's  enemies,** 
he  holds  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 

*  Philippus,  Dei  gratia  ....  Guillelmo  de  Nogareto 
....  plenam  et  liberam  reruin  prassentium  committimus 
potestatem,  ratum  habituri  et  gratum,  quidquid  factum 
I'uerit  in  pramissis,  et  ea  tangentibus,  sen  dependentibus  ex 
tisdem Id.  ibid.  p.  175. 

t  Petrarch,  Ep.  4,  1.  ii.  ad  Famil.  ap.  Dupuy,  Hist,  du 
Diff.  p.  6. 

t  Ut  proditjonem  fecerint  eidem  domino  Guillelmo  et 
sequacibus  suis,  ac  trascinare  fecissent  per  Anagniam  vex- 
illum  ac  insignia  dicti  domini  Regis  favore  et  adjuturio 
illius  Bonifacii.  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  175. 

§  Id.  ibid.  pp.  608-010. 

ft  Guillelmus  pra;dictus  assernit  dictum  dominum  Ray- 
naldum  (de  Supino)  esse  benevolum,  sollicitum  et  fidelem 
.  .  .  tain  in  vita  ipsitis  Bonifacii  quam  in  mofte  .  .  . 
ft  ipsum  dominum  Guillelmum  receptasse  tarn  in  vita  jiinm 
V  morte  Bonifacii  pradicti.  Id.  ibid.  p.  175. 

If  "  Muoia  papa  Bonifacio,  e  virail  Re  di  Francia."  Vil- 
lani,  1.  viii.  c.  63. 

**  Pulsata  communi  campanft,  et  tractatu  habito,  elege- 
rcut  sib:  capitaneum  •suemdam  Arnulphum Qui 


the  assailants,  and  turns  to  plunder  the  palrces 
of  the  cardinals ;  who  make  their  escape  by 
the  windows.  The  townsmen,  unable  to  hinoor 
this  pillage,  join  in  it.  The  pope,  finding  his 
palace  about  to  he  forced,  obtains  a  moment's 
truce  and  sends  notice  to  the  townsmen,  who 
plead  their  inability  to  assist  him.  On  this, 
this  once  haughty  man  applied  to  Colonna  him- 
self; who  insisted  on  his  abdicating  and  sur- 
rendering at  discretion.  "Alas!"  exclaimed 
Boniface,  "  these  are  hard  words."*  Mean- 
while, the  assailing  party  had  burnt  down  a 
church  which  covered  the  palace.  The  pope's 
own  nephew  deserted  him,  and  made  terms  for 
himself.  This  last  stroke  broke  down  the 
aged  pope — bowed  with  the  weight  of  eighty- 
six  years,  and  he  gave  way  to  tears. f  While 
these  things  are  going  on,  the  doors  are  burst 
open,  the  windows  61  shed  in,  and  the  crowd 
enters.  They  threaten  and  insult  the  old  man. 
He  makes  no  reply.  They  satamon  him  to 
abdicate.  His  answer  is,  "  Here  is  my  throat — 
here  is  my  head."t 

According  to  villani,  he  exclaimed  as  his 
foes  drew  near,  "  Betrayed  like  Jesus,  I  shall 
die,  but  I  will  die  pope  ;"  and  arraying  himself 
in  the  mantle  of  St.  Peter,  placing  the  crown 
of  Constantine  on  his  head,  and  holding  in  ono 
hand  a  crucifix,  in  the  other  the  keys,  he  await 
ed  them,  seated  on  his  pontifical  throne. § 

It  is  said  that  Colonna  struck  the  old  man  on 
the  cheek  with  his  iron  gauntlet,  ||  Nogaret 
addressed  him  in  words  as  sharp  as  a  sword — 
"  0  thou  sorry  pope,  confess  and  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  my  lord,  the  king  of  France, 
who,  far  as  is  his  kingdom  from  thee,  preserves 
and  defends  thee  through  me."^f  The  pope's 
courageous  answer  was,  "  Thou  comest  of  a 
heretic  family,  and  I  expect  martyrdom  at  thy 
hands."** 


quidem  ....  illisignorantibus,  domini  papie  exstitit  capi- 
talis  inimicus.  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  194  ;  Walsingham,  Hist, 
ann.  1303. 

*  "  Heu  me ;  durus  hie  sermo !"    Ibidem. 

t  Tandem  Marchio,  nepos  papse  ....  reddidit  se  Sciarrre 
et  capitaneo  memorato,  e&  conditione  ut  vitam  ipsius  et  filii 
sui  salvarent  servientiumque  suorum.  Uuibus  auditis  papa 
flevitamare.  Ibidem. 

J  Ruptis  ostiis  et  fenestris  palatii  papas,  et  pluribus  locis 
igne  supposito,  per  vim  ad  papani  exercitus  est  ingressus ; 
quern  tune  permulti  verbis  contumeliosis  sunt  aggressi ; 
iiiiiia1  etiam  ei  a  pluribus  sunt  illata'.  Sed  papa  nulli  re- 
spondit.  Enimvero  cum  ad  rationem  positus  esset,  an  vel  • 
let  renunciare  papatui,  constanter  respondit  non,  imo  citius 
vellet  perdere  caput  suum,  dicens  in  suo  vulgar! — "  Ecco  il 
collo,  ecco  il  capo."  Ibidem. 

$  "Da  che  per  tradimento  come  Jesu  Christo  voglio  es- 
sere  preso,  convienmi  morire,  almeno  voglio  morire  come 
papa."  E  di  presente  si  fece  parare  dell'  amanto  di  San 
Piero,  e  con  la  corona  di  Constantino  in  capo,  e  con  le 
chiavi  e  croce  in  mano  e  posesi  a  sedere  suso  la  sedia  pa 
pale.  Villani,  1.  vlii.  c.  63. 

||  The  chronicle  of  St.  Denys  says,  (Dupuy,  Preuves 
p.  191,)  "And  he  would  have  been  twice  struck  by  one  of 
the  Colonna,  (d'un  des  chevaliers  de  la  Colonne,)  had  not  a 

French  knight  interfered "  Nicolas  Gilles  (1192) 

adds,  "  The  pope  was  twice  on  the  point  of  being  slain  l-y 
one  of  the  Colonna,  had  not  those  present  prevented  .'t. 
however,  he  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlcted 
hand  until  the  blood  streamed  down."  Ap.  Dupuy,  Preuves, 
p.  199. 

IF  Chron.  de  St.  Denys,  ap.  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  191 

**  Dupuy,  Hist,  du  Diff.  p.  23. 
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Colonna  would  willingly  have  put  Boniface 
to  death,  had  not  the  man  of  the  law  interfer- 
ed,* fearful  of  being  too  deeply  compromised 
by  so  sudden  a  death.  He  did  not  choose  the 
prisoner  to  die  in  his  hands.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  take  him  with 
him  into  France. f  Fearful  of  poison,  Boni- 
face refused  all  food  ;  and  persisted  in  so  doing 
for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
people  of  Anagni,  perceiving  how  few  the 
strangers  were,  rose  up,  expelled  the  French, 
and  delivered  their  pope. 

It  was  too  late ;  the  blow  had  been  fatal  to 
the  old  man.  He  was  borne  into  the  public 
square,  weeping  like  an  infant.  "  He  thanked 
God  and  the  people  for  his  deliverance,  and 
said,  '  Good  people,  you  have  seen  how  my 
enemies  have  carried  off  all  that  I  had,  as  well 
as  all  that  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  have 
left  me  poor  as  Job.  I  tell  you  truly  that  I 
have  nothing  either  to  eat  or  to  drink,  and  have 
remained  fasting  up  to  this  hour.  If  there  be 
my  good  woman  who  will  bestow  on  me  alms 
nf  bread,  or  wine,  or  of  a  little  water  if  she 
have  no  wine,  I  will  bestow  on  her  God's 
blessing  and  mine.  Whoever  will  bring  me 
the  least  thing  to  relieve  my  wants,  I  will  give 
him  absolution  for  all  his  sins.'  ....  Then  all 
the  people  began  to  cry  out,  '  Long  live  our 
holy  father  ;'  and  the  women  hastened  in  crowds 
to  the  palace,  bearing  bread,  wine,  or  water, 
and,  not  finding  vessels,  they  poured  all  into  a 

coffer All  could  enter  and  speak  with 

the  pope,  as  with  any  other  poor  man.J 

"  The  pope  gave  the  people  absolution  for  all 
their  sins,  saving  for  the  plunder  of  the  goods 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  cardinals.  His  own 
property  he  let  them  keep  :  however,  a  part  of 
it  was  restored  to  him.  He  afterwards  pro- 
tested before  all,  that  he  desired  peace  with  the 
Colonnas  and  all  his  enemies.  Then  he  set  out 
for  Rome,  with  a  great  guard  of  armed  men." 
But  when  he  arrived  at  St.  Peter's  and  was  no 
longer  supported  by  the  sense  of  danger,  the 
fear  and  the  fasting  which  he  had  undergone, 
the  loss  of  his  money,  the  insolent  triumph  of 


*  Lettres  Justificativcs  de  Nogaret,  Dupuy,  Preuves, 
p.  248. 

t  Nogaret  had  threatened  to  take  him  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  Lyons,  there  to  be  judged  and  deposed  by  a  General 
Council.  Villani,  1.  viii.  c.  63,  ap.  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  187. 

t  Tune  populus  fecit  papam  deportari  in  magnam  pla- 
team,  ubi  papa  lachrymando  populo  praedicavit,  inter  omnia 
gratias  agens  Deo  et  popnlo  Anagnite  de  vita  sua.  Tandem 
in  fine  sermonis  dixit:  "Boni  homines  et  mulieres,  constat 
vobis  qualiter  inimici  mei  venerunt  et  abstulerunt  omnia 
bona  mea,  et  non  tantum  mea,  sed  et  omnia  bona  Ecclesis, 
et  me  ita  pauperem  sicut  Job  fuerat  dimiserunt.  Propter 
quod  dico  vobis  veraciter,  quod  nihil  habeo  ad  comedendum 
vel  bibendum,  et  jejunus  remans!  usque  ad  prtesens.  Et  si 
sit  aliqua  bona  mulierquie  me  velit  de  sua  juvare  eleemosy- 
H8,  In  pane  vel  vino:  et  si  vinum  non  habuerit,  deaquapcr- 
modica,  dabo  ei  benedictionem  Dei  et  meam."  ....  Tune 
onines  haec  ex  ore  papte  clamabant:  "  Vivas,  Pater  sancte." 
Et  nunc  cerneres  mulieres  currere  certatim  ad  palatium,  ad 

offerendum  sibi  panem,  vinum  vel  aquam Et  cum 

non  invenirentnr  vasa  ad  capiendum  allata,  fundebant  vi- 
num et  aqnam  in  area  camera  papte,  in  magna  quantitate. 
Et  tune  p'imit  quisque  ingredi  et  cum  papa  loqui,  sicnt  cum 
Uio  uauuere.  VV.'ilsingham,  ap.  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  196. 


his  enemies,  and  the  feelings  of  infinite  humili- 
ation sustained  by  an  infinite  power,  rushed 
simultaneously  to  his  mind,  his  aged  brain  could 
not  bear  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  lost 
his  reason. 

He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orsini,  as  being  the  enemies  of  the  Colonna  ; 
but  he  was,  or  thought  that  he  was,  still  in  their 
power.  Whether  they  sought  to  conceal  from 
the  people  the  scandal  of  an  heretical  pope,  or 
had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Colonna 
to  keep  him  prisoner,  it  30  happened  that  when 
Boniface  was  about  to  repair  to  other  barons, 
the  two  cardinals  Orsini  barred  his  passage  and 
forced  him  to  go  back.  His  madness  was 
wound  up  into  phrensy  ;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth 
and  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  from  this  moment 
refused  all  food.  And  when  one  of  his  friends, 
Jacobo  of  Pisa,  said  to  him,  "  Holy  father,  re- 
commend yourself  to  God  and  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  receive  Christ's  body,"  Boniface 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  exclaimed,  con- 
founding Latin  with  Italian — Allonta  de  Dio  et 
de  Sancta  Maria !  nolo,  nolo.  (Away  with 
God  and  Holy  Mary  !  I  wo;:'*.  I  won't.)  He 
drove  from  his  presence  two  It/nim  friars  who 
brought  him  the  viaticum,  and  expired  an  hour 
afterwards  without  having  communicated  or 
confessed.  Thus  was  verified  his  predecessor, 
Celestine's,  saying  of  him — "  Thou  hast  clomb 
like  a  fox,  thou  shalt  reign  like  a  lion,  thou 
shall  die  like  a  dog."* 

Other  details  relative  to  his  death  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  more  suspicious  still,  in  a  me- 
moir breathing  furious  hate  against  him,  and 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  fabricated  by 
the  Plasians  and  Nogarets,  to  spread  among  the 
populace  immediately  on  that  event : — "  The 
life,  state,  and  condition  of  Pope  Maleface,  re- 
lated by  people  worthy  of  credit.  On  the  9th 
of  October,  Pharaoh,  aware  that  his  hour  drew 
nigh,  confessed  that  he  had  entertained  com- 
merce with  familiar  demons,  who  had  been  the 
instigators  of  all  his  crimes.  On  the  following 
day  and  night  such  loud  thunders  were  heard, 
accompanied  by  such  fearful  tempests,  and  such 
numbers  of  black  birds  were  seen  clamoring 
with  fearful  cries,  that  all  in  alarm  kept  crying 
out,  '  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy,  have  mercy  up- 
on us.'  All  believed  these  birds  to  be  demons 
from  hell,  who  had  come  for  this  Pharaoh's  soul. 
On  the  10th,  when  his  friends  related  to  him 
what  had  taken  place,  and  warned  him  to  think 
of  his  soul  ....  possessed  by  the  devil,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  priest,  all  raging  and 
gnashing  his  teeth,  as  if  to  devour  him.  The 
priest  fled  as  hastily  as  possible  to  the  church. 
....  Then,  without  saying  a  word,  he  turned 
himself  on  the  other  side  ....  As  he  was 
borne  to  his  chair  he  was  seen  to  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  stone  of  his  ring,  and  he  exclaimed — '  Oh, 
you  evil  spirits  enclosed  in  this  stone,  you  who 
have  seduced  me,  why  do  you  abandon  me  now* 

*  Dupuy,  Prcuves,  p.  196. 
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Bomfnci?  succeeded  by 
Benedict  XI. 


BENEDICT  XI. 


Philip  constrained  to  soe« 
absolution. 


And  he  threw  his  ring  from  him.  His  malady 
and  his  rage  increasing,  and  hardened  in  his 
iniquity,  he  confirmed  all  his  acts  against  the 
king  of  France  and  his  servants,  and  published 

them  anew His  friends,  to  sooth   his 

suffering's,  had  brought  him  the  son  of  Master 
James  of  Pisa,  whom  he  was  wont  to  love  to 
hold  in  his  arms,  as  if  to  boast  of  his  sin  .... 
but  at  the  sight  of  the  child,  he  threw  himself 
upon  him,  and  would  have  bit  off  his  nose,  had 
he  not  been  taken  from  him.  Finally,  the  said 
Pharaoh,  encompassed  with  tortures  by  the  Di- 
vine vengeance,  died  on  the  12th,  unconfessed, 
and  having  given  no  sign  of  faith  ;  and  on  this 
day,  there  were  so  many  thunderings,  tempests, 
and  dragons  in  the  air  vomiting  flames,  so  many 
lightnings  and  prodigies,  that  the  Roman  people 
thought  that  the  whole  city  was  on  the  point  of 
sinking  into  the  abyss."* 

Dante,  notwithstanding  his  violent  invective 
against  the  murderers  of  this  pontiff,  gives  him 
a  place  in  his  hell.  In  the  19th  canto  of  the 
Inferno,  Nicholas  III.,  plunged  head  down- 
wards in  flames,  hears  a  voice,  and  exclaims — 
"  Art  thou,  then,  already  up  there,  thou,  alrea- 
dy, Boniface  1  I  have  been  misled  as  to  thy 
fate  by  many  years.  Art  thou,  then,  so  soon 
satiated  with  what  thou  hast  not  feared  feloni- 
ously to  ravish,  with  the  beautiful  Spouse,  to 
lay  waste  and  ruin  her  T'f 

Boniface's  successor,  Benedict  XI.,  a  man  of 
mean  birth,  but  of  great  merit,  whom  the  Orsi- 
ni  had  made  pope,  did  not  feel  himself  very 
strong  on  his  accession.  He  received  with  a 
good  grace  the  congratulations  of  the  king  of 
France,  brought  by  Plasian,  the  accuser  of  the 
.ast  pope.  Philippe  felt  that  his  enemy  was 
not  so  far  dead,  but  that  he  might  strike  some 
new  blow.  He  carried  on  the  war  a  Voulrance, 
sent  the  pope  a  memorial  against  Boniface  which 
might  pass  for  a  bitter  satire  on  the  court  of 
Rome,!  and  wrote  to  himself  by  his  lawyers 
a  Supplication  of  the  French  people  to  the  king 
against  Boniface.  This  important  paper,  drawn 
up  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  rather  an  appeal 
from  the  king  to  the  people,  tha  ;  a  supplication 
of  the  people  to  the  king.fy 

*  Dnpuy,  Preuves,  p.  5.  Walsingham,  writing  under  a 
contrary  influence,  exaggerates  the  crimes  of  Boniface's 
enemies.  According  to  him,  Colonna,  Snpino,  and  the 
French  king's  seneschal  seized  the  pope,  placed  him  on  a 
horse  without  a  bridle,  and  set  him  off  until  the.  breath  was 
nearly  out  of  his  body :  after  this,  they  would  have  starved 
him  to  death  but  for  the  people  of  Anagni.  Walsingham, 
ap.  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  195. 

t  .  .  .  .  "Per  lo  qual  non  temesti  torre  a  inganno 
La  bella  Donna  e  di  poi  fame  strazio  V 

Inferno,  c.  xix. 

t  The  mode  in  which  this  memorial  is  drawn  up  is  whim- 
sical. Each  charge  is  preceded  by  a  eulogium  on  the  court 
of  Rome,  as  follows: — "The  holy  fathers  used  not  to  heap 
up  treasure,  but  distributed  to  the  poor  the  poods  of  the 
churches.  Boniface,  on  the  contrary,"  &c.  This  formula 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  paper.  One  might  doubt 
H'hether  the  king  could  be  in  earnest  in  attributing  thus  to 
me  pope  all  the  abuses  of  the  papacy.  Dupuy,  Preuves. 
«>.  209,  210. 

$  "  Most  noble  prince,  our  sire,  by  the  grace  of  God  king 
of  France,  we,  the  people  of  your  kingdom,  supplicate  and 
Veser ch  you,  since  it  is  needful,  to  preserve  the  sovereignty 


On  the  contrary,  Benedict  had  shown  himsel 
at  first  inclined  to  hush  up  this  great  business 
by  issuing  pardons  to  all  involved  in  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Nogaret  only.  But  to  pardon  them 
was  to  declare  them  guilty  ;  and  this  offensive 
clemency  would  have  affixed  a  stigma  on  the 
king,  the  Colonna,  and  the  prelates  who  had  not 
repaired  to  Rome  on  Boniface's  summons. 

Philippe,  overwhelmed  at  the  time  by  his  war 
with  Flanders,  had  much  to  fear.  The  greater 
number  of  the  cardinals  refused  to  adhere  to  his 
appeal  to  the  council  ;  the  pope  threatened  ; 
and  the  king  was  constrained  to  seek  the  abso- 
lution which  he  had  at  first  disdained.  Was  he 
serious  in  seeking  it  1;  One  would  be  tempted 
to  doubt  this  on  seeing  that  Plasian  and  Noga- 
ret we;t?  the  messengers  who  bore  his  applica- 
tion to  the  pope.  Probably,  Nogaret  had  se- 
cured the  mission  in  order  to  break  off  an  ar- 
rangement which  could  only  be  perfected  at.  his 

(sovereign  franchise)  of  your  kingdom,  according  to  which 
you  recognise  no  temporal  sovereign  on  earth  except  God, 
and  to  proclaim  that  pope  Boniface  manifestly  erred  and 
committed  deadly  sin,  to  wit,-  by  issuing  bulls  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  sovereign  over  your  temporalities Like- 
wise ....  to  proclaim  the  said  pope,  heretic It  can 

be  proved  beyond  dispute,  so  that  no  one  can  give  a  reason 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  pope  was  never  your  temporal  lord, 
(seigneur.)  ....  When  God  the  Father  had  created  heaven 
and  the  four  elements,  and  had  made  Adam  and  F.ve,  he 
said  to  them  and  their  descendants,  '  Where  your  foot  shall 
tread,  that  shall  be  thine,'  (Quod  calcaverit  pes  tuus.  tuum 
erit.)  ....  That  is  to  say,  he  willed  that  each  man  should 
be  the  lord  of  what  ground  he  should  occupy.  So  the  sons 
of  Adam  divided  the  land,  and  were  its  lords  three  thousand 
years  and  more  before  Melchizedek,  who  was  the  first  priest 
that  was  king,  as  history  tells:  bul  he  was  not  king  of  all 
the  world ;  and  the  people  being  obedient  to  him  as  king 
over  temporal  things,  and  not  as  priest,  he  was  as  much 
king  as  priest.  After  his  death  it  was  a  long  time,  six  hun- 
dred years  or  more,  before  any  other  became  priest.  And 
God  the  Father,  who  gave  the  Law  to  Moses,  made  him 
ruler  over  his  people  Israel ;  and  commanded  him  to  make 
his  brother  Aaron  high-priest,  and  his  son  after  him.  And 
Moses  intrusted  and  committed  when  he  was  about  to  die, 
by  God's  commandment,  the  lordship  of  temporal  things 
not  to  the  high-priest  his  brother,  but  to  Joshua,  without 
demur  from  his  brother  or  his  son  after  him  ;  but  they  kept 
the  tabernacle  ....  and  they  aided  each  other  in  defend- 
ing the  temporal  kingdom That  God  who  knows 

all  things,  present  and  to  come,  commanded  their  prince, 
Joshua,  to  divide  the  land  between  these  eleven  tribes  ;  and 
ordered  that  the  tribe  of  priests  should  have  instead  of  their 
share  the  tithes  and  first  fruits  of  all,  and  should  remain 
without  land,  so  that  they  might  the  more  profitably  serve 
God  and  pray  for  this  people.  And  then,  when  this  people 
of  Israel  asked  a  king  from  our  Lord,  or  asked  through  the 
prophet  Samuel,  he  did  not  give  them  the  high-priest  Samuel 
for  king,  but  Saul,  who  was  taller  than  all  the  people  by  thi1 

head  and  shoulders (an  allusion  to  Philippe-le-Bsl  1 , 

So  that  there  was  no  king  in  Jerusalem  over  the  people  of 
God  who  was  priest,  but  they  had  a  king  and  a  high-pries: 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  one  had  enough  to  do  to 
govern  the  petty  people  in  temporal  things,  and  the  other  in 
spiritual,  and  all  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  king-*  in 
temporal  matters.  Afterwards,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
High  Priest,  and  we  do  not  find  it  written  that  he  had  ever 

any  temporal  possessions After  Him,  St.  Peter  .... 

Great  abomination  was  it  to  hear  that  this  Boniface,  as 
regards  God's  saying  to  St.  Peter,  'What  thou  shall  bind  (in 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,'  understood  this  which 
was  spoken  spiritually,  perversely,  like  a  Bulgar,  (heretic,) 
of  temporal  things.  Greater  need  was  there  that  he  should 
know  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  all  other  lan- 
guages, of  which  there  are  many  Christians  who  do  nol 

think  like  the  Church  of  Rome You.  noble  king  .... 

defender  of  the  faith,  destroyer  of  Bulgars,  can,  and  ought, 
and  are  bound  to  require  and  to  procure  that  the  said  Boni- 
face be  held  and  judged  as  a  heretic,  and  punished  uftet 
what  fashion  can  and  should  he  devised  after  his  death." 
Dupuy,  Hist,  du  Diff.  pp.  214-218 


Benedict  killed  by 
poisoned  ASS. 


BATTLE  OF  MONS-EN-PUELLE. 


Philip's  victory  oT 
the  Flemings. 
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expense.  The  choice  of  such  an  ambassador 
wore  a  sinister  look.  The  pope's  wrath  burst 
rbrth,  and  he  issued  a  furious  bull  of  excommu- 
nication— "  Forasmuch  as  shocking  wickedness 
and  accursed  crime  have  been  perpetrated  by 
certain  accursed  men,  who  have  nefariously  of- 
fended against  the  person  of  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  of  pious  memory.* " 

This  bull  seemed  to  include  the  king.  It 
was  published  on  the  7th  of  June,  (1304.)  By 
the  4th  of  July,  Benedict  was  a  corpse.  It  is 
said  that  a  veiled  lady,  who  stated  herself  to  be 
a  lay  sister  attached  to  the  convent  of  St.  Pe- 
tronilla  at  Perugia,  presented  to  him,  while  at 
table,  a  basket  offigues-jleurs^  (figs,  the  earli- 
est produce  of  the  season.)  He  partook  largely 
of  the  fruit,  of  which  he  was  known  to  be  fond, 
sickened,  and,  in  a  few  days,  died.  No  inquiry 
was  instituted  by  the  cardinals,  who  feared  that 
the  guilty  person  might  be  too  easily  discovered. 

His  death  happened  opportunely  for  Philippe, 
rushed  to  extremity  by  the  war  with  Flanders, 
lie  had  been  unable  to  hinder  the  Flemings  from 
entering  France,  burning  Terouanne,  and  laying 
siege  to  Tournai,J  (A.  D.  1303,)  which  town 
he  only  saved  by  asking  a  truce  and  releasing 
the  aged  Count  Guy — on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  to  return  to  prison  if  peace 
were  not  concluded.  The  old  man  thanked  his 
brave  Flemings,  blessed  his  sons,  and  returned 
to  die  in  his  eightieth  year,  in  his  prison  of 
Compiegne. 

In  1304,  at  the  very  time  the  pope  died  so 
opportunely  for  him,  Philippe  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  end  the  war.  He  had  raised  some 
money  by  the  sale  of  privileges,  particularly  in 
Languedoc,  thus  favoring  the  communes  of  the 
South  in  order  to  crush  those  of  the  North. 
He  took  Genoese  mercenaries  into  his  pay,  and 
gained  a  naval  victory  with  their  galleys,  in  the 
Zuruck-see,  (August.)  This  did  not  lower  the 
spirits  of  the  Flemings,  who  reckoned  themselves 
at  sixty  thousand,  Flanders  having  for  the  first 
time  assembled  all  her  forces  in  common  ;  the 
militia  of  all  the  towns — Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres, 
Lille,  and  Courtrai — being  collected  into  one 
army.  At  its  head  were  the  old  count's  three 
sons,  his  cousin,  Guillaume  de  Juliers,  and 
several  of  the  Low  Country  and  German 
barons.  Philippe,  having  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Lys,  found  them  formidably  intrenched 
behind  a  double  line  of  baggage-cars  and  pro- 
vision-wagons, near  Mons-en-Puelle.  Taught 
by  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  he  attacked  them,  not 
with  his  gendarmerie,  but  with  his  Gascon 


*  Flagitiosum  scclus  et  scelestnm  flagitium  quod  quidam 
ceeleratissimi  viri,  Minimum  audentes  nefas  in  personam 
borne  memoriae  Bonifacii  P.  VIII Id.  ibid.  pp.  282,  283. 

t  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francais,  t.  ix.  p.  147.  Id.  R6p.  Ital. 
t.  iv.  p.  228.  Villani.  I.  viii.  c.  80,  p.  416.  &c. 

\  This  terrible  year,  1303,  is  characterized  by  the  silence 
of  the  registers  of  parliament.  We  read,  under  the  year 
)'<04—  Anno  pra?cedente  propter  guerram  Flamlriae  non  fuit 
yitrliumentum,  (No  parliament  was  held  last  year  on  account 
•f  the  war  with  Flanders.)  Olim,  iii.  folio  cvii.  Archives 
MI  Boyaume,  Section  Judiciaire. 


foot-soldiers,*  who  all  day  long  kept  them  so  on 
the  alert  under  a  burning  sun,  that  they  had 
not  a  moment  to  eat  or  drink  :  their  provisions 
were  in  the  wagons.  Exasperated  by  this 
long  fast,  they  lost  all  patience,  and,  whet 
evening  came,  sallied  out  on  the  French  by 
their  three  sally-posts.  The  latter  were  in 
their  quarters  not  thinking  of  them ;  and  the 
king  was  without  his  armor,  and  preparing  to 
sit  down  to  table.  At  first,  this  onset  of  wild- 
boars  overthrew  every  thing.  But  when  the 
Flemings  entered  the  tents  and  saw  so  many 
good  things  to  take,  they  could  not  be  kept  to- 
gether :  each  was  for  coming  in  for  his  share. 
Meanwhile  the  French  rallied ;  and  their  cavalry 
made  a  fearful  slaughter  of  the  plunderers, 
leaving  six  thousand  dead  on  the  field. 

The  king  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Lille ; 
not  doubting  of  the  submission  of  the  Flemings. 
He  was  exceedingly  astonished  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  their  sixty  thousand  men,  as  if 
they  had  not  lost  a  single  soldier  in  the  late 
conflict.f  "  It  rains  Flemings,"  was  his  ex- 
clamation. The  French  nobles,  who  did  not 
care  to  fight  with  these  head-long  men,  advised 
the  king  to  come  to  terms  with  them.  He  had 
to  restore  them  their  count,  the  son  of  the  aged 
Guy,  and  to  promise  his  grandson  the  county 
of  Rethel,  his  wife's  inheritance ;  but  he  kept 
French  Flanders,  and  was  to  receive  two 
hundred  thousand  livres. 

There  was  nothing  definitive  in  all  this.  It 
was  not  specified  whether  he  was  to  retain  the 
province^  as  a  security,  or  in  perpetuity :  and 
the  money  was  not  paid  down,  (it  was  to  be 
furnished  by  instalments.)  On  the  other  hand, 
too,  the  affair  of  thi>,  pope  was  embroiled  rather 
than  settled.  After  all,  the  sudden  death  of 
Benedict  XI.  was  but  an  unlucky  piece  of  good 
fortune. § 

*  Meyer,  folio  104. 

t  (This  army  had  been  organized  and  admirably  equipped 
in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  wealthy  manufacturers, 
abandoning  their  looms  and  furnaces,  had  enrolled  them- 
selves in  it  in  defence  of  the  property  which  they  were 
aware  would  be  forfeited  with  the  loss  of  their  liberty.)— 
TRANSLATOR. 

t  (French  Flanders  consisted  of  those  districts  beyond  the 
Lys  in  which  the  French  language  was  vernacularly  spo- 
ken ;  to  which  the  treaty  added  the  cities  of  Uouui  and 


Lille,  with  thei 
$  Baillet  dra 
quarrels  of  Jih  ippe-le-Bel  and  those  of  Louis  XIV.  with 


dependencies.)— TRANSLATOR. 
vs  a  just  and  racy  comparison  between  the 


the  Holy  See : 
three  popes,  si 
ference  origina 


Each  of  these  qinrrels  was  carried  on  with 
ccessively.  The  first,  with  whom  the  dif- 
ed,  died  in  the  very  thick  of  the  quarrel, 


(Boniface  VIII.— Innocent  XI.)  The  second  (Benedict  XI., 
Boniface's  successor,  and  Alexander  VIII.,  Innocent's  suc- 
cessor) meeting  with  concessions  on  the  part  of  France, 
patched  up  the  dispute,  with  due  reserves,  however,  so  as 
to  save  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  third 
(Clement  V.  and  Innocent  XII.)  concluded  the  business. 
On  the  part  of  France,  one  king  saw  each  quarrel  out  from 
beginning  to  end,  (Philippe-le-Bel— Louis  XIV.)  Each  quar- 
rel seems  to  have  originated  on  account  of  a  bi.shop  of 
Painters.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  had  something  to 
do  with  both:  and  in  both,  appeals  were  made  to  a  future 

council In  both,  the  attachment  of  the  members  of 

the  Galilean  Church  to  the  king  was  almost  equal.  The 
clergy,  the  universities,  the  monks,  and  the  mendicants  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  king's  interests,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  appeal.  In  each  quarrel,  ambassadors  were  excom- 
municated, and  their  masters  threatened.  The  banisnuient 
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Famine.    Discontent  ot 
the  people. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  GOLD. 


Taxntion  instituted  by 
Philip  the  Fair. 


A  famine,  the  imprudent  imposition  of  a 
maximum  on  the  price  of  corn,  and  a  forcible 
search  for  it,  roused  the  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  began  to  talk.  A  clerk  of  the 
university  talked  loud,  and  was  hung.  A  poor 
Beguine  of  Metz,  who  had  founded  an  order 
of  nuns,  was  vouchsafed  a  revelation  of  the 
chastisements  which  Heaven  reserved  for 
wicked  kings.  Charles  of  Valois  had  her 
taken  up ;  and,  to  compel  her  to  say  that  her 
inspiration  had  been  from  the  devil,  had  her 
feet  burnt.*  But  all  believed  in  the  prophecy 
when  in  the  year  following  a  comet  of  unusual 
splendor  made  its  appearance. f 

Philippe-le-Bel  had  returned  a  victor  and  a 
ruined  man.  He  repaired  in  solemn  procession 
to  Notre-Dame,  amidst  a  famished  people,  mur- 
muring curses.  He  entered  the  church  on 
horse-back,  and  in  thanks  to  God  for  his  escape 
when  the  Flemings  surprised  him,  he  made  a 
devout  offering  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  him- 
self, armed  at  all  points  :  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
N6tre-Dame,  shortly  before  the  revolution,  by 
the  side  of  the  colossal  St.  Christopher. 

Nogaretdid  not  forget  himself ;  but  triumphed 
after  his  own  fashion.  Receipts  of  his  are  ex- 
tant— proving  that  his  salary  was  raised  from 
five  to  eight  hundred  livres.J 


CHAPTER  III. 


GOLD. THE    TREASURY. THE    TEMPLARS. 

"  GOLD,"  says  Christopher  Columbus,  "  is  an 
excellent  thing.  With  gold,  one  forms  trea- 
sures. With  gold,  one  does  whatever  one 
wishes  in  this  world.  Even  souls  can  be  got 
to  Paradise  by  it."§ 

The  epoch  to  which  we  are  come,  must  be 
considered  the  advent  of  gold.  We  are  com- 
ing in  presence  of  the  god  of  the  new  world. — 
Philippe-le-Bel  hardly  ascends  the  throne  be- 

of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Templars  by  Phi- 
lippe-le-Bel present,  too,  a  certain  analogy  wilt  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Huguenots  and  the  destruction  of  the  nuns  of  the 
Enfance."  Baillet,  Hist,  des  Demeles,  &c. 

*  Contin.  Nangii,  p.  57. 

t  This  is  Halley'g  comet,  which  re-appears  at  intervals 
of  from  seventy-five  to  seventy-six  years.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  birth  of  Mithri- 
dates,  130  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Justin  (1. 37)  says 
that  for  eighty  days  it  almost  eclipsed  the  sun.  It  re- 
appeared A.  B.  339:  and  in  550,  when  Rome  was  taken  by 
Totila.  It  was  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  1305 ;  and,  in 
1456,  its  tail  extended  two-thirds  of  the  space  between  the 
horizon  and  the  zenith;  in  1(582,  its  tail  was  still  thirty 
degrees  long ;  in  1750,  it  was  so  reduced  as  only  to  attract 
the  notice  of  astronomers.  These  facts  appear  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  comets  grow  fainter  until  they  finally 
disappear.  Halley's  comet  was  last  seen  in  1835.  Annuaire 
iu.  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  pour  1835.  See,  also,  a  paper 
or.  this  comet  by  M.  de  Pontecoulant. 

t  D.  Vaissette,  Hist,  du  Languedoc,  t.  iv.  note  xi.  p.  117. 

$  Columbns's  Letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  after  his 
«unt  voyage.  Navarette,  Histoire,  t.  iii.  p.  152. 


fore  he  removes  the  priests  from  his  councils  t« 
install  the  bankers  there.* 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  ill  of  gold.  Com- 
pared with  feudal  property,  with  land,  gold  is  a 
superior  form  of  wealth.  Of  small  compass, 
exchangeable,  divisible,  easily  handled  and  con- 
cealed, it  is  wealth  subtilized — I  was  about  to 
say,  spiritualized.  So  long  as  wealth  was  im- 
moveable,  man,  bound  and,  as  it  were,  rooted 
to  the  spot  by  it,  had  scarcely  any  more  space 
for  movement  than  the  mere  soil  over  which 
he  crawled.  Ownership  was  a  dependency  on 
the  soil :  the  land  took  possession  of  the  man. 
It  is  the  reverse  nowT-a-days :  man  carries  ofl 
the  land,  concentrated  and  represented  by  gold. 
The  docile  metal  subserves  transactions  of  all 
kinds  :  facile  and  fluid,  it  adapts  itself  to  every 
kind  of  circulation,  commercial  and  administra- 
tive. Government,  obliged  to  act  rapidly  on 
distant  points,  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
finds  the  precious  metals  ils  most  efficient 
agents.  The  sadden  creation  of  a  government 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  created 
a  sudden  and  insatiable  want  of  gold  and  silver. 

With  Philippe-le-Bel  is  born  the  monster,  the 
giant, — the  exchequer ;  thirsty,  hungry,  and 
sharpset.  It  cries  out  as  it  is  born,  like  Rabe- 
lais' Garagantua — meat,  drink.  This  fearful 
infant,  whose  ravenous  hunger  cannot  be  satis- 
fied, will,  at  need,  eat  flesh  and  drink  blood. 
It  is  the  Cyclops,  the  ogre,  the  devouring  gar- 
gouille  of  the  Seine. f  The  grand  council  is 
the  monster's  head ;  its  long  claws  are  the 
parliaments  ;  its  stomach,  the  chamber  of  ac- 
counts, (Chambre  des  Comptes.)  The  only 
food  that  can  satisfy  it,  is  precisely  that  which 
the  people  cannot  provide  it  with.  Treasury 
and  people  have  but  one  cry — gold. 

See,  in  Aristophanes,  how  the  blind  and  inert 
Plutus  is  teased  by  his  worshippers.  They  prove 
to  him,  without  any  trouble,  that  he  is  the  God 
of  gods.  All  the  gods  give  way  to  him. 
Jupiter  confesses  that  without  him  he  would 
die  of  hunger.J  Mercury  quits  his  trade  of 
God,  enters  Plutus'  service,  turns  the  spit,  and 
washes  the  dishes. 

This  enthronement  of  gold  in  the  place  of 
God,  is  renewed  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  difficulty  is  to  draw  out  this  lazy  gold 
from  the  obscure  nooks  in  which  it  slumbers. 
The  history  of  the  thesaurus  would  be  a  curi- 
ous one,  from  the  time  that  it  kept  itself  buried 
under  the  dragon  of  Colchis,  of  the  Hesperides, 
or  of  the  Nibelungen ;  from  its  sleep  in  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  and  in  the  palace  of  Per- 
sepolis.  Alexander,  Carthage,  Rome  waken 


*  Throughout  his  reign  Philippe-le-Bel  retained  among 
his  ministers  the  two  Florentine  bankers.  Biccio  and  Mus- 
ciato,  sons  of  Guide  Franzesi.    Sismoudi,  Hist,  des  FrancsU 
t.  viii.  p.  420. 
t  See,  above,  p.  165. 
t  'A0'  ov  yap  b  IlAoCroj  ooro;  ijf^aro  (i\lvuv, 

'AirtfXuX'  iino  Ai/*o2 

Aristoph.  Plutus  v.  1174 
See,  also,  verses  129,  133, 1152,  and  116M1G9. 


The  Alchemists. 


ALCHEMY,  SORCERY,  THE  JEW. 


The  Jew,  the  true 
alchemist. 
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and  rouse  it.*  In  the  middle  age  it  has  fallen 
into  its  ancient  slumber — but,  in  the  churches, 
where,  to  secure  its  better  rest,  it  takes  a 
sacred  form  ;  cross,  cope,  or  reliquary.  Who 
will  be  bold  enough  to  drag  it  thence ;  who 
clear-sighted  enough  to  descry  it  in  the  earth 
m  which  it  loves  to  bury  itself?  What  magi- 
cian will  evoke,  will  profane  this  sacred  thing, 
which  is  worth  all  things,  this  blind  omnipo- 
tence which  gives  nature  ]f 

The  middle  age  cannot  so  soon  attain  the 
great  modern  idea — man  can  create  wealth] 
which  he  does,  by  changing  a  worthless  ma- 
terial into  a  costly  object,  and  gifting  it  with 
the  wealth  which  he  has  in  himself,  that  of 
form,  of  art,  of  an  intelligent  will.  At  first  he 
sought  wealth  less  in  form  than  in  matter  ;  and 
he  fell  desperately  on  this  matter,  tormented 
nature  with  a  furious  love,  asked  her — all  that 
one  asks  the  beloved  object,  for  life,  for  im- 
r»iortality.|  But,  despite  the  marvellous  for- 
tunes of  the  Lullys  and  Flamels,  the  gold,  so 
often  found,  only  showed  itself  to  take  to  flight, 
ever  leaving  the  bellows-blower  out  of  breath  : 
it  fled,  melted  away  without  pity,  and  melted 
with  it  the  blower's  substance,  his  soul,  his  life, 
staked  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. § 

The  unhappy  wretch,  abandoning  now  all  hope 
in  human  power,  denied  himself  and  renounced 
himself,  soul  and  God.  He  evoked  ill — the 
devil.  King  of  the  subterranean  abysses,  the 
devil  was  beyond  doubt  the  king  of  gold.  See 

*  Each  of  the  great  revolutions  of  the  world  has  been 
marked  by  a  sudden  influx  of  gold.  The  Phoceans  draw  it 
out  of  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  Alexander  out  of  the  palace 
of  Persepolis ;  Rome  forces  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  last  of 
Alexander's  successors;  and  Cortes  wrenches  it  from  Ame- 
rica. Each  of  these  periods,  too,  is  marked  by  a  sudden 
change,  not  only  in  the  price  of  provisions,  but  in  ideas  and 
manners  as  well.  But,  however  violently  gold  may  be 
dragged  into  Europe,  it  is  also  strangely  attracted  elsewhere. 
Tt  has  its  flux  and  reflux.  Asia,  whatever  we  may  do,  calls 
it  back  to  herself.  Rome  paid  her,  in  tributes  to  luxury, 
more  than  its  tax-gatherers  forced  away.  In  our  time,  as 
eastern  Asia  will  only  take  gold  in  exchange  for  her  mer- 
chandise, the  gold  which  England  pumps  out  of  Europe  or 
America,  is  gradually  buried  in  Asia.  American  piastres 
melted  into  Louis,  Napoleons,  and  sovereigns,  are  fated  to 
end  in  gilding  the  pagodas  and  idols  of  China  and  Japan. 
Pee  M.  Ampere's  article  on  M.  Abel  Remusat,  Revue  ties 
JJevz  Mondes,  1833. 

f  (The  original  is  "cette  toute-puissance  aveugle  qui 
donne  la  nature" — should  it  be  gue,  "given  or  yielded  by 
nature  7") — TRANSLATOR. 

t  The  ultimate  object  of  alchemy  was  not  so  much  to  find 
gold  as  to  obtiiin  pure  gold,  potable  gold,  the  beverage  of 
immortality.  The  wonderful  tale  went  round  of  a  Sicilian 
herdsman,  who,  having  found,  buried  in  the  earth,  in  king 
William's  time,  a  flask  of  gold,  drank  the  liquor,  and  was 
usstored  to  youth.  Roger  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  469. 

§  Some  made  it  their  boast  that  they  had  not  blown  for 
nothing.  Raymond  Lully,  so  run  the  traditions  of  the 
alchemists,  crossed  over  to  England,  and  made  six  millions 
of  gold  in  the  tower  of  London ;  it  was  coined  into  rose 
nobles,  which  are  still  called  Raymond's  nobles.  It  is  said 
in  the  Ultimatum  Testamcntum,  published  under  his  name, 
that  he,  at  one  operation,  converted  fifty  thousand  pounds' 
weight  of  mtrcury,  lead,  and  tin  into  gold. — Pope  John 
XXII.,  to  whom  Pagi  attributes  a  treatise  on  The  Art  of 
Transmutation,  tells  in  it  that  at  Avignon  he  had  trans- 
iii  i ted  200  ingots,  each  weighing  a  quintal,  that  is  to  say, 
20.0(10  pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Was  this  his  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  enormous  wealth  heaped  up  in  his  cellars  7 
—However,  they  were  compelled  to  grant  to  each  other  that 
this  gold,  which  they  obtained  in  quintals,  had  notning  of 
gold  bat  the  color. 
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at   Notre-Dame   de    Paris,   and   on   so   manj 
churches  besides,  the  melancholy  representa 
tion  of  the  poor  man  who  gives  his  soul  foi 
gold,  who  enfeoffs  himself  to  the  devil,  kneels 
before  the  Beast,  and  kisses  the  velvet  paw 

The  devil,  persecuted  along  with  the  Mani- 
cheans  and  the  ALJigeois,  and,  like  them,  ex- 
pelled from  the  towns,  lived  then  in  the  desert. 
He  pranced  over  the  heath  with  Macbeth's 
witches.  Witchcraft,  the  disgusting  abortion 
of  the  old  conquered  religions,  had,  however, 
the  merit  of  being  an  appeal,  not  only  to  nature, 
like  alchemy,  but  to  will ;  it  is  true,  to  bad  will, 
to  the  devil.  It  was  an  ill  mode  of  industry, 
which,  unable  to  extract  from  will  the  treas- 
ures that  it  contains  by  its  alliance  with  na- 
ture, essayed  to  gain  by  violence  and  crime 
what  labor,  patience,  and  intelligence,  alone 
can  give. 

In  the  middle  age,  he  who  knows  where  gold 
is,  the  true  alchemist,  the  true  witch,  is  the 
Jew ;  or  the  demi-Jew,  the  Lombard.*  The 
Jew,  the  unclean  man,  the  man  who  can  touch 
neither  food  nor  woman,  but  both  must  be  burnt, 
the  man  born  for  insult,  and  on  whom  the  whole 
world  spits,f  is  tne  man  to  be  applied  to. 

Foul  and  prolific  nation,  endowed  beyond  all 
others  with  the  multiplying  force,  with  the  force 
which  engenders,  which  fecundates  at  will  Ja- 
cob's sheep  or  Shylock's  sequins  !  During  the 
whole  of  the  middle  age,  persecuted,  expelled, 
recalled,  they  were  the  indispensable  interme- 
diaries between  the  exchequer  and  its  victim, 
between  the  doer  and  the  sufferer,  pumping 
out  gold  from  below,  and  pouring  it  out  above 
into  the  king's  hands  with  frightful  grima- 
ces.;]; ....  But  some  of  it  always  stuck  by 

them Patient,  indestructible,  they  have 

conquered  by  lastingness.fy    They  have  resolv- 

*  As  regards  usury,  the  Jews  are  said  only  to  have  imita- 
ted the  Lombards,  their  predecessors.  Muratori,  AntiquiL 
vi.  371. 

t  At  Toulouse,  they  had  their  ears  boxed  three  times  a 
year,  to  punish  them  for  having  formerly  delivered  up  that 
city  to  the  Saracens:  they  claimed  relief  from  this  degrada- 
tion from  Charles  the  Bald,  but  unsuccessfully. — At  Beziers, 
they  were  pelted  with  stones  all  Easter  week.  They  pur- 
chased exemption  from  this,  in  1160.  (See  Castel,  Memoires 
du  Languedoc,  1.  iii.  p.  523.)— In  the  reign  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, they  began  to  wear  the  badge  of  yellow,  (la  rouelle 
jaune,)  which  was  rendered  obligatory  on  all  Jews  through- 
out Christendom  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  (Canon  68.) 

t  They  were  often  the  subject  of  treaties  between  lords. 
It  is  enacted  in  an  ordinance  of  1230,  "  that  none  in  our 
kingdom  shall  retain  another  baron's  Jew ;  wherever  any 
one  shall  find  his  Jew  he  may  seize  him  as  his  slave,  (tan- 
guam  proprium  servum,)  however  long  he  may  have  lived 
on  the  lands  of  another  lord."  It  is  clear,  indeed,  from  the 
Establishments  that  the  moveahles  of  the  Jews  belonged  to 
the  barons.  Gradually,  the  Jew  became  the  king's  own,  like 
coin  and  other  fiscal  rights. 


law.  is  mis  nomage,  or  a  reproach  trom  tne  old  law  to  tne 
new,  of  the  mother  to  the  daughter 7 — "On  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  pope  John  XXIII.  rode,  wearing  his  papal 
mitre,  from  street  to  street,  in  the  city  of  Bologna  the  Fat, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  even  over  the  street  in  which 
the  Jews  dwelt,  who  offered  him  a  copy  of  their  law,  which 
he  took  with  his  own  hand— then,  after  looking  at  it,  ho 
soon  threw  it  behind  him,  saying,  '  Your  law  is  good,  bnt 
ours  b  better  than  it.'  And,  on  setting  out  again,  the  Jew» 
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ELECTION  OF 
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bishop  Bertrund  de  Gott. 


ed  the  problem  of  volatilizing  riches  ;  and  made 
freedmen  by  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange, 
they  are  now  free,  they  are  masters  ;  from  buf- 
fets to  bufFets  they  are  now  on  the  throne  of  the 
world.* 

To  force  the  poor  man  to  apply  to  the  Jew, 
to  induce  him  to  approach  his  small,  sombre, 
infamous  dwelling,  to  compel  him  to  speak  to 
that  man  who.  it  is  said,  crucifies  little  children,f 
no  less  a  power  is  needed  than  the  horrible 
pressure  of  the  exchequer.  Between  the  ex- 
chequer, which  seeks  his  marrow  and  his  blood, 
and  the  devil,  who  seeks  his  soul,  he  will  repair 
to  the  Jew  as  a  medium. 

When,  then,  he  had  exhausted  his  last  re- 
source, when  his  bed  was  sold,  when  his  wife 
and  children,  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  shook 
with  fever  or  cried  out  in  agony,  then,  with 
drooping  head,  and  bowed  more  than  if  he  had 
his  load  of  wood  on  his  back,  he  slowly  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  hateful  house,  and  stood 
long  at  the  door  ere  he  knocked.  The  Jew, 
having  carefully  opened  the  small  wicket,  a 
dialogue  ensued,  a  strange  and  a  perplexing 
one.  What  says  the  Christian  1  In  the  name 
of  God  ?  Thy"  God— the  Jew  has  killed  him  ! 
For  pity's  sake  ]  What  Christian  ever  pitied  a 
Jew  '?  Words  are  of  no  avail  here  :  a  pledge 
is  the  only  language  understood.  What  has  he 
to  give,  who  has  nothing  1  The  Jew  will  speak 
him  mildly — "  My  friend,  in  obedience  to  the 
ordinances  of  our  lord  the  king,  I  lend  neither 
upon  bloody  dress  nor  ploughshare. |  ....  No, 
the  only  pledge  I  require  is  yourself.  I  am  not 
your  brother,  my  law  is  not  the  Christian  law. 
It  is  a  more  ancient  law — in  partes  secanto. 
Your  flesh  shall  be  answerable.  Blood  for  gold, 
as  life  for  life.  A  pound  of  your  flesh  which  I 
am  about  to  feed  with  my  money,  only  a  pound 
of  you.  fair  flesh  !"fy  The  gold  lent  by  the 
murderer  of  the  Son  of  man  can  only  be  a 
murderous,  anti-human,  anti-divine  gold,  or 
to  use  the  language  of  the  time,  Anti-Christ. 
Here  we  have  gold  Anti-Christ ;  just  as  Aris- 
tophanes has  showed  us  in  Plutus  the  Anti- 
Jupiter. 

followed  him,  presumptuously  trying  to  confute  him,  and 
all  the  trappings  of  his  horse  were  torn ;  and  the  pope  scat- 
tered money  in  all  the  streets  which  he  passed  through,  to 
wit,  pennies  called  Florence  quatnns  and  mailles  ;  and,  be- 
fore and  behind  him,  rode  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  each 
with  a  leathern  mace  in  his  hand,  with  which  they  battered 
the  Jews  in  a  manner  delightful  to  behold."  Monstrelet, 
U.  315,  ann.  1409. 

*  In  October,  1834,  I  saw  the  following  notice  in  an 
English  paper— "Little  business  was  done  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  to-day,  it  being  a  holyday  with  the  Jews."— But 
they  have  not  only  the  superiority  in  wealth.  One  would 
be  tempted  to  grant  them  a  far  higher  one,  when  we  see 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  men  who  now  do  most  honor 
to  Germany  are  converted  Jews. 

f  See  the  Ballads  published  by  M.  Francisque  Michel. 

t  Ordonn.  i.  36. 

£  Shakspeare,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  I.  scene  3. 
"  i-iet  the  forfeit  be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  of  your 
fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  and  taken,  in  what  part  of  your  body 
pleaseth  me." — About  thirty  years  since,  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
bought  at  Calcutta  a  manuscript  containing  the  original 
story  of  the  pound  of  flesh,  &c.  Only,  instead  of  a  Chris- 
tian, it  is  a  Mussulman  whose  life  is  sought  by  the  Jew. 
See  Asiatic  Journal. 


PROSECUTION    OF    THE    TEMPLARS. 

This  Anti-Christ,  this  Anti-God,  will  rob 
God.  that  is  to  say,  the  Church — the  secular 
church,  or  the  priests  and  the  pope  ;  and  the 
regular  church,  or  the  monks  and  Templars. 

By  the  scandalously  sudden  death  of  Bene- 
dict XL,  the  Church  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Philippe-le-Bel  ;  enabling  him  to  make  a  pope 
of  his  own,  to  draw  the  papacy  out  of  Rome, 
and  to  bring  it  into  France,  in  order  to  make  it 
work  in  this  jail  for  his  advantage,  to  dictate 
to  it  lucrative  bulls,  open  up  and  -work  infalli- 
bility, and  turn  the  Holy  Ghost  into  a  scribe 
and  publican  to  the  house  of  France. 

After  Benedict's  death  the  cardinals  had  shut 
themselves  up  in  conclave  at  Perugia.  But  the 
two  parties,  the  Gallican  and  Anti-Gallican, 
were  so  equally  balanced  that  neither  could 
carry  the  day.  The  townsmen  in  their  haste, 
in  their  Italian  impatience  and  furie  to  have  a 
pope  elected  at  Perugia,  could  hit  upon  no  other 
scheme  than  that  of  starving  out  the  cardinal*. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  one  of  the  two  par- 
ties should  fix  upon  three  candidates,  out  of 
whom  the  other  party  was  to  make  its  choice. 
It  fell  to  the  French  party  to  choose  ;  and  they 
elected  a  Gascon,*  Bertrand  de  Gott,  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  Bertram  had  pre  dously  shown  him- 
self hostile  to  the  king;  but  he  was  known  to  love 
his  own  interest  above  all  other  things,  and  there 
was  little  doubt  of  his  being  soon  brought  over. 

Philippe,  informed  of  every  thing  by  his  car- 
dinals, and  fortified  with  their  letters,  gives  a 
meeting  to  the  future  pope  in  a  forest,  near  St. 
Jean  D'Angely.  Villani  describes  the  particu- 
lars of  this  interview  as  if  he  had  been  present 
at  it ;  his  narrative  is  of  cutting  simplicity  : — 

"  They  heard  mass  together,  and  mutually 
swore  secrecy.  The  king  then  began  to  parley 
with  him  in  fair  terms,  in  order  to  reconcile 
him  with  Charles  of  Valois.  He  went  on  to 
say,  '  See,  Archbishop,  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  make  thee  pope,  if  I  will,  and  it  is  for  this 
that  I  have  come  to  meet  thee  ;  for  if  thou  giv- 
est  me  thy  word  to  do  me  six  favors  which  I 
shall  ask  of  thee,  I  will  secure  thee  this  dig- 
nity, and  here  are  the  proofs  that  I  have  the 
power.'  On  this,  he  showed  him  the  letters 
and  missives  from  both  colleges.  The  Gascon, 
full  of  covetousness,  seeing  thus  all  of  a  sudden 
that  it  depended  altogether  on  the  king  to  make 
him  pope,  threw  himself,  out  of  his  wits  with 
joy,  at  Philippe's  feet,  and  said — '  My  lord,  I 
now  see  that  thou  lovest  me  more  than  all  oth- 
ers, and  wishest  to  return  me  good  for  evil.  It 
is  thine  to  command,  mine  to  obey  ;  and  thou 
shall  find  me  ever  willing.'  The  king  raised 
him,  kissed  his  mouth,  and  said — '  The  follow- 
ing are  the  six  special  favors  I  have  to  ask 
of  thee  :  firstly,  that  thou  wilt  thoroughly  re- 
concile me  with  the  Church,  and  issue  rny  par- 


*  (As  a  Gascon,  he  was  a  subject  of  the  king  of  England 
He  had  been  an  etcve  of  Boniface's.) — TRANSLATOR. 
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don  for  my  error  in  arresting  Pope  Boniface  ; 
secondly,  that  thou  wilt  restore  me  and  mine  to 
the  privilege  of  the  communion-table  ;  thirdly, 
chat  thou  wilt  grant  me  the  tenths  of  the  clergy 
of  my  kingdom  for  five  years,  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  expenses  I  have  been  at  in  my  war 
with  Flanders ;  fourthly,  that  thou  wilt  anathe- 
matize the  memory  of  Pope  Boniface  ;  fifthly, 
that  thou  wilt  restore  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal 
master  (messer)  Jacobo  and  master  Piero  della 
Colonna,  and  fully  reinstate  them,  and  in  the 
creation  of  new  cardinals  remember  certain 
friends  of  mine.  As  to  the  sixth  favor  and 
promise,  I  reserve  it  for  another  time  and  place, 
for  it  is  a  great  and  secret  thing.'*  The  arch- 
bishop bound  himself  to  do  all  these  things  by 
an  oath  on  the  eucharist,  and  gave,  moreover, 
his  brother  and  two  nephews  as  hostages.  The 
king,  on  his  side,  promised  and  swore  that  he 
would  get  him  elected  pope."f 

Philippe-le-Bel's  pope,  publicly  admitting  his 
state  of  dependence,  declared  his  intention  of 
being  crowned  at  Lyons,  (Nov.  14,  1305.)  This 
coronation,  with  which  the  captivity  of  the 
Church  began,  was  fitly  solemnized.  A  wall, 
covered  with  lookers-on,  falls  down  as  the  pro- 
cession is  passing,  hurts  the  king,  and  kills  the 
duke  of  Brittany.  The  pope  was  thrown  down, 
and  the  tiara  fell  from  his  head.  Eight  days 
afterwards,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  pope,  a 
quarrel  arises  between  his  people  and  those  of 
the  cardinals,  and  a  brother  of  his  is  slain. 

The  disgraceful  bargain  became  public.  Cle- 
ment paid  ready  money.  He  paid  in  what  was 
not  his,  by  exacting  tithes  from  the  clergy  : 
tithes  for  the  king  of  France  ;  tithes  lor  the 
count  of  Flanders,  that  he  may  redeem  his  en- 
gagements to  the  king ;  tithes  for  Charles  of 
Valois,  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Gieok  empire.  A  strange 
motive  was  advanced  lor  this  crusade  ;  the 
poor  empire,  according  10  the  pope,  was  weak 
and  unable  to  secure  Cluk>tendom  against  the 
infidels. 

Having  paid,  Clement  thought  he  was  quits, 
and  had  only  to  enjoy  as  purchaser  and  propri- 
etor, to  use  and  abuse.  Just  as  a  baron  made 
progresses  (faisait  chevauchte)  round  his  do- 
mains, in  order  to  keep  in  exercise  his  rights 
of  lodging  and  purveyorship,  Clement  took  a 
tour  through  the  Church  of  France.  From 
Lyons  he  bent  his  course  towards  Bordeaux  ; 

*  (Dupuy  positively  refers  this  sixth  condition  to  the 
condemnation  of  Boniface.  Sismondi  refers  it  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Charles  of  Valois  to  the  imperial  crown.  Others  in- 
cline to  make  it  relate  to  the  suppression  of  the  Template.) 
—TRANSLATOR. 

t  G.  Villani,  1.  viii.  c.  80,  p.  417.— The  feeling  of  the 
time  is  well  represented  in  the  burlesque  verses  quoted  by 
Walsingham — 

Ecclesise  navis  titubat,  regni  quia  clavis 
Errat.    Rex,  Papa,  facti  sunt  unica  cappa. 
Hoc  faciunt,  do,  des,  Pilatus  hie,  alter  Herodes. 

Walsing.  p.  456,  ann.  1306. 

(The  bark  of  the  Church  staggers,  because  the  key  of  the 
kingdom  wanders.  King  and  pope  are  become  one  cap,  (or 
hood.)  They  play  at '  ca'  ine, '  ca'  thee — the  one,  Pilate ;  the 
other  Herod.) 


but  taking  Micon,  Bourges,  and  Limoges  by 
his  way,  in  order  to  plunder  a  larger  extent  of 
country.  On  he  went,  consuming  and  devour- 
ing, from  bishopric  to  bishopric,  with  a  whole 
army  of  familiars  and  servants.  Wherever 
this  swarm  of  locusts  alighted,  the  place  was 
left  clear.  With  his  rancorous  feelings,  as  for- 
merly archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  he  deprived 
Bourges  of  its  primacy  over  the  capital  of 
Guienne,  and  lodged  himself  with  his  enemy, 
the  archbishop  of  Bourgcs,  like  a  tax-gatherer's 
bailiff  or  kitchen  grub,  (comme  un  garnissaire, 
ou  mangeur  d'office.)*  And  here  he  lodged 
after  such  a  sort,  that  he  left  him  utterly  ruin- 
ed ;  a:id  the  primate  of  the  Aquitaines  would  have 
perished  of  hunger,  had  he  not  come  to  the 
cathedral  among  his  canons  to  receive  his  share 
of  the  Church's  allowance.! 

Of  all  Clement's  robberies,  the  largest  share 
went  to  a  woman  who  sacked  the  pope,  as  he 
did  the  Church.  The  lovely  Brunissende  Tal- 
leyrand de  Perigord  was  the  true  Jerusalem 
who  absorbed  the  money  intended  for  the  cru- 
sade ;  and  jcost  him,  it  is  said,  more  than  the 
Holy  Land. 

Clement  was  soon  to  be  cruelly  disturbed 
from  this  pleasing  enjoyment  of  the  goods  of 
the  Church.  The  tithes  in  perspective  did  not 
satisfy  the  actual  wants  of  the  royal  treasury. 
The  pope  gained  time  by  handing  over  the 
Jews  to  him,  and  authorizing  him  to  seize 
them.  Not  one,  it  is  said,  escaped-  Not  con- 
tent with  selling  their  goods,  the  king  took 
it  upon  himself  to  pursue  their  debtors,  aver- 
ring that  their  books  were  sufficient  proofs  of 
debt,  and  that  a  Jew's  handwriting  was  enough 
for  him. 

The  Jew  not  yielding  enough,  Philippe  fell 
back  on  the  Christian.  He  again  altered  the 
coin,  increasing  the  nominal  value,  and  diminish- 
ing the  weight — so  with  two  livres,  he  paid 
eight.  But  where  he  had  to  receive,  he  would 
only  take  a  third  of  the  sum  in  his  own  coin  : 
thus  committing  two  bankruptcies  in  an  inverse 
sense.  All  debtors  profited  by  the  occasion  ; 
and  innumerable  quarrels  arose  out  of  this 
money  of  different  values,  though  the  same 
denomination.  It  was  a  Babel,  where  none 
understood  the  other.  The  only  thing  in  which 
the  people  agreed,  (take  notice,  there  is  a  peo- 
ple now,)  was  to  revolt.  The  king  took  shelter 
in  the  Temple.  Here  they  would  have  fol- 
lowed him,  had  they  not  amused  themselves  by 
the  way  with  plundering  the  house  of  Etienne 
Barbet,  a  financier  who  bore  the  odium  of 
having  recommended  the  alteration  of  the  coin. 
Here  the  revolt  stopped ;  and  the  king  had 
some  hundreds  of  men  hung  on  the  trees 
bordering  the  roads  round  Paris.  His  alarm 

*  These  terms  were  syno;  ymous  in  the  language  of  the 
day. 

t  (In  the  original—"  recevoir  aux  distributions  eccMsias- 
tiques  la  portion  congrue."  The  "portion  conpnie"  was 
the  allowance  that  the  owner  of  the  great  tithes  was  obliged 
to  give  the  parish  priest  for  his  subsistence./— TKAIULATOI> 
— Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  ad  ann.  1305. 
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led  him  to  propitiate  the  nobles ;  to  whom  he 
restored  the  privilege  of  judicial  combat,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  right  of  impunity.  This  was 
4,  blow  to  kingly  authority.  The  king  of  the 
legists  renounced  the  law,  in  order  to  recognise 
the  decisions  of  force  :  a  sad  and  doubtful  posi- 
tion in  legislature  as  well  as  in  finance.  Driven 
from  the  Church  to  the  Jews,  from  the  latter  to 
the  communes,  from  the  Flemish  communes  he 
fell  back  on  the  clergy. 

The  least  used  of  all  Philippe's  treasures, 
his  patrimony  to  draw  upon,  the  funds  on  which 
he  could  count,  was  his  pope.  If  he  had 
bought  this  pope,  and  had  fattened  him  on 
theft  and  robbery,  it  was  not,  not  to  make  use 
of  him,  but  to  turn  him  to  account,  to  levy  upon 
him,  like  the  Jew,  a  pound  of  flesh  from  what- 
ever part  he  chose. 

He  possessed  an  infallible  instrument  for 
pressing  and  squeezing  the  pope,  an  all-power- 
ful bugbear,  to  wit,  the  condemnation  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  which  was  to  ask  the  papacy  to  cut 
its  own  throat.  If  Boniface  were  a  heretic 
and  a  mock  pope,  then  all  cardinals  of  his  crea- 
tion were  mock  cardinals,  Benedict  XI.  and  | 
Clement,  elected  by  them,  were,  in  their  turn, 
mock  and  illegal  popes,  and  not  only  they,  but 
all  those  whom  they  had  appointed  or  confirmed 
to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  not  only  these 
appointments  of  theirs,  but  their  public  acts  of 
every  kind.  The  Church  would  have  been  en- 
meshed in  interminable  illegality.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Boniface  were  true  pope,  as  such  he 
was  infallible  ;  his  sentences  would  hold  good, 
and  Philippe-le-Bel  would  remain  a  condemned 
man. 

Hardly  was  he  enthroned  before  Clement  had 
to  hear  the  sharp  and  imperious  requisition  of 
Nogaret,  enjoining  him  to  pursue  the  memory 
of  his  predecessor.  Hardly  was  the  bargain 
concluded,  before  the  devil  demanded  his  pay- 
ment. The  servitude  of  the  sold  man  begun  ; 
his  soul,  once  fagoted  by  the  bonds  of  injustice, 
and  having  received  the  curb  and  bit,  was  to  be 
wantonly  ridden,  even  up  to  damnation. 

Rather  than  thus  kill  the  papacy  in  point  of 
law,  Clement  preferred  delivering  it  up  in  point 
of  fact.  He  created  twelve  cardinals  devoted 
to  the  king,  in  one  batch  :  the  two  Colonnas, 
and  ten  Frenchmen  or  Gascons.  These  twelve, 
joined  to  those  who  remained  of  the  twelve  of 
the  same  party,  whom  Celestine  had  been  sur- 
prised into  creating,  secured  the  king  the  elec- 
tion of  popes  to  all  futurity.  Clement  thus 
placed  the  Papacy  in  Philippe's  hands ;  an 
enormous  concession,  which,  however,  did  not 
suffice  him. 

He  thought  to  soften  his  master  by  going 
a  step  further.  He  revoked  Boniface's  bull 
Clericis  laicos,  which  closed  the  purse  of  the 
clergy  to  the  king.  The  bull  Unam  Sanctum 
contained  the  glorious  and  sublime  expression 
of  the  Pontifical  supremacy.  Clement  sacri- 
ficed it ;  and  this  was  not  enough. 

He  was  at  Poitiers,  uneasy,  and  sick  in  body 


and  in  mind.  Philippe-le-Bel  visited  him  there  ; 
and  with  fresh  demands  in  his  mouth.  The 
king  required  a  sweeping  confiscation  ;  that  ol 
the  richest  of  the  religious  orders,  the  order  ol 
the  Temple.  The  pope,  hemmed  in  between 
two  dangers,  endeavored  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose,  by  heaping  on  him  all  the  favors  in  the 
power  of  the  holy  see.  He  helped  his  son. 
Louis  Hutin,  (the  Quarrelsome,)  to  establish 
himself  in  Navarre  ;  and  appointed  his  brother, 
Charles  of  Valois,  leader  of  the  crusade.  And, 
lastly,  he  endeavored  to  secure  himself  the 
protection  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  by  releasing 
the  king  of  Naples  from  an  enormous  sum  he 
was  indebted  in  to  the  Church,  canonizing  one 
of  his  sons,  and  awarding  the  other  the  throne 
of  Hungary. 

Philippe  was  ever  ready  to  receive  :  but  did 
not  relax  his  hold.  He  besieged  the  pope  with 
charges  against  the  Temple  ;  and  even  found 
in  Clement's  own  house  a  Templar  to  accuse 
his  order.  In  1306,  the  unhappy  pope  excuses 
himself  from  receiving  commissioners  whom 
the  king  was  about  to  dispatch  to  him  to  bring 
him  to  a  decision,  on  the  following  childish  pre- 
text ;  "  By  the  advice  of  our  physicians,  we 
intend  in  the  beginning  of  September  to  take 
some  preparatory  drugs,  and  then  a  purge, 
which,  according  to  the  said  physicians,  will, 
with  God's  aid,  be  very  useful  to  us."* 

He  would  have  gone  on  forever  with  these 
frivolous  evasions,  had  he  not  suddenly  learned 
that  the  king  was  arresting  Templars  in  every 
direction,  and  that  his  confessor,  a  Dominican 
monk  and  grand  inquisitor  of  France,  was  pro- 
ceeding against  them  without  waiting  for  his 
authorization. 

What,  then,  was  the  Temple — let  us  essay 
briefly  to  describe  it. 

The  Temple,  at  Paris,  comprised  the  whole 
of  that  large,  gloomy,  and  thinly-peopled  quar- 
ter, which  still  goes  under  its  name  ;f  a  third 
of  the  Paris  of  that  day.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Temple,  and  under  its  powerful  protection, 
lived  a  swarm  of  servitors,  familiars,  affiliated 
members,  and  also  criminals — the  houses  of 
the  order  having  the  right  of  asylum  :  a  right 
of  which  Philippe-le-Bel  had  himself  taken  ad- 
vantage in  1306,  when  he  was  pursued  by  the 
revolted  populace.  There  still  remained  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  a  memorial  of  this 
royal  ingratitude,  in  the  large  tower  with  four 
turrets,  built  in  1222  ;  and  which  was  the  prison 
of  Louis  XVI. 

The  Paris  Temple  was  the  centre  of  the 
order,  its  treasury  ;  and  the  chapters-general 


*  Balnze,  Acta  Vet.  ad  Pap.  Av.  pp.  75,  76 »tn;i: 

dam  prasparatoria  sumere,  et  postinodum  purgationcni,  acci 
pere,  qnae  secundum  prsedictorum  physicorum  judiciuiu, 
auctore  Domino,  valde  utilis  nobis  erit. 

t  The  Coulture  (enclosure  ?)  of  the  Temple,  contiguous  to 
that  ol  St.  Gervais,  comprised  almost  the  whole  domain  of 
the  Templars,  which  extended  along  the  street  of  the  Tem- 
ple, from  the  street  St.  Croix,  or  from  near  the  street  de  la 
Verrerie,  to  beyond  the  walls,  the  fosses,  and  the  gate  of  the 
Temple.  Sauval,  t.  i.  p  *8. 
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were  held  there.  All  the  provinces  of  the 
order  were  its  dependencies — Portugal,  Castile 
and  Leon,  Aragon,  Majorca,  Germany,  Italy, 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  England  and  Ireland.  In 
the  north,  the  Teutonic  order  was  an  offshoot 
of  the  Temple  :  just  as  in  Spain  other  military 
orders  were  formed  out  of  its  ruins.  The  large 
majority  of  the  Templars  were  French,  par- 
ticularly the  grand  masters ;  and  the  knights 
went  by  their  French  designation  of  Freres  du 
Temple  (Brothers  of  the  Temple)  in  several 
tongues,  as  Frieri  del  Tcmpio,  in  Italy,  in  Greece, 

(jipipioi  Tot  Teinr\ou* 

Like  all  the  military  orders,  that  of  the 
Temple  derived  its  origin  from  Citeaux  ;  and 
St.  Bernard,  the  reformer  of  Citeaux,  gave  to 
the  knights  their  enthusiastic  and  severe  rule 
with  the  same  pen  with  which  he  wrote  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Songs.  This  rule 
was — exile  and  the  Holy  War  unto  death. 
The  Templars  were  never  to  decline  battle, 
even  with  one  to  three ;  never  to  ask  quarter 
or  to  give  ransom.,  not  so  much  as  a  piece  of 
wall  or  inch  of  land.  They  had  no  rest  to 
hope  for ;  and  were  not  allowed  to  pass  into 
less  rigid  orders. f 

"Go  happy,  go  in  peace,1'  said  St.  Bernard  to 
them ;  "  drive  out  with  stout  heart  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  well  assured  that  neither 
in  life  nor  in  death  ye  will  be  beyond  the  love 
of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  the  hour  of  danger, 
repeat  to  yourselves  the  words,  ^Living  or 
dead,  we  are  the  Lord's.'  ....  Glorious  as 
conquerors,  happy  as  martyrs.  "J 

Here  is  his  rough  sketch  of  the  Templar  : — 
"  Locks  close  shorn,  shaggy  hair,  begrimed  with 
dust ;  black  with  iron,  weather-beaten,  and  sun- 
burnt  They  love  fiery  and  swift  chargers, 

but  not  adorned,  tricked  out,  caparisoned 

The  pleasing  feature  in  this  crowd,  in  this  tor- 
rent ever  flowing  towards  the  Holy  Land,  is 
that  you  see  there  only  villains  and  reprobates. 
Christ  erects  his  enemy  into  a  champion  ;  of  the 

persecuting  Saul,  he  makes  a  holy  Paul " 

Then,  in  an  eloquent  itinerary,  he  leads  the 
penitent  warriors  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary, 
from  Nazareth  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. § 

The  soldier  has  glory,  the  monk  rest :  the 
Templar  abjured  both.  His  life  combined  the 
hardest  portions  of  their  lot — danger  and  ab- 
stinence. The  grand  business  of  the  middle 
age  was  the  Holy  War,  the  crusade  :  the  ideal 
of  the  sentiment  seemed  realized  in  the  order 
of  the  Temple.  It  was  the  crusade  become 
fixed  and  permanent ;  the  noble  image  of  that 
spiritual  crusade,  of  that  mystic  war  which  the 
Christian  wages  to  the  hour  of  his  death  with 
his  internal  foe. 

Associated  with  the  Hospitallers  ia  the  de- 


*  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.  t.  iv.  p.  2G5.  Pachymer,  Hist. 
Amlronic.  1.  v.  c.  12,  t.  xiii  p.  -:(.">. 

t  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  115. 

j  8.  Mernard,  Exhort,  ad  Milites  Templi.  i.  544-560. 

§  "Vita  est  militia  super  terrain,"  (Life  is  a  warfare  upon 
•uth.) 


fence  of  the  holy  places,  they  differed  from 
them  in  war's  being  more  particularly  the  object 
of  their  institution.*  Both  performed  the  great- 
est public  services.  What  a  blessing  to  the 
pilgrim  who  travelled  on  the  dusty  road  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  fancied  every  mo- 
ment that  the  Arab  brigands  were  upon  him,  to 
meet  one  of  these  knights  and  recognise  the 
sign  of  succor  in  the  red  cross  on  the  white 
cloak  of  the  Templar.  In  battle,  the  two 
orders  took  by  turns  the  van  and  the  rear — 
those  who  had  newly  taken  the  cross  and  were 
unaccustomed  to  Asiatic  warfare,  being  station- 
ed between  them.  The  knights  surrounded 
and  protected  them,  as  one  of  them  proudly  re- 
marked, as  a  mother  did  her  child.]  Zeal  was  in 
general  but  badly  requited  by  these  temporary 
auxiliaries ;  who  were  rather  in  the  way  of  the 
knights  than  of  use  to  them.  Arriving  full  of 
pride  and  fervor,  and  certain  of  a  miracle's 
being  wrought  expressly  in  their  favor,  they 
were  constantly  breaking  truces,  dragging  the 
knights  into  useless  dangers,  provoking  battle, 
and  would  then  take  their  departure,  leaving 
them  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war,  and 
with  complaints  of  having  been  badly  supported 
by  them.  The  Templars  composed  the  van 
guard  at  Mansourah,  when  that  young  madman, 
the  count  of  Artois,  would  continue  the  pursuit, 
against  their  advice,  and  enter  the  town :  they 
followed  him  out  of  a  sense  of  honor,  and  were 
all  slain. 

It  had  been  thought,  and  reasonably,  that 
enough  could  never  be  done  for  so  devoted  and 
useful  an  order ;  and  the  amplest  privileges 
had  been  heaped  upon  them.  First  and  fore- 
most of  these  was  their  right  to  be  judged  by 
the  pope  alone.  So  distant  a  judge,  and  placed 
on  so  high  an  eminence,  was  seldom  appealed 
to.  Thus,  the  Templars  became  judges  in 
their  own  causes.  They  were  allowed,  too,  to 
be  witnesses  in  the  same  :  so  perfect  was  the 
trust  reposed  in  their  honor.  They  were  pro- 
hibited from  granting  their  commanderies  at 
the  solicitation  of  king  or  noble  ;  and  were  ex- 
empt from  all  customs,  toll,  and  tribute. 

All  were  naturally  desirous  of  participating  in 
such  privileges.  Innocent  III.  himself  sought 
to  be  affiliated  to  the  order  ;  and  Philippe-le-Bel 
asked  it  in  vain. 

But,  though  the  order  had  not  possessed  such 
great  and  magnificent  privileges,  men  would 
have  crowded  to  enter  it.  The  Temple  had  an 
attraction  of  mystery  and  of  vague  terror  for 
the  mind.  The  ceremony  of  reception  took 
place  in  the  churches  of  the  order,  at  night,  and 
with  closed  doors — the  inferior  brethren  being 
carefully  excluded.  It  was  said  that  if  the  king 
of  France  had  found  his  way  in,  he  would 
never  have  found  it  out. 

The  form  of  reception  was  borrowed  from 
the  fantastical  dramatic  rites,  from  the  myste 

*  See,  further  on,  the  letter  of  Jacques  Molay. 

*  Sii-.ut  mater  Infiinteiu.    Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  IT9. 
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ries  with  which  the  ancient  church  did  not  fear 
to  envelope  holy  things.  The  candidate  \vas 
introduced  as  a  sinner,  a  bad  Christian,  a  rene- 
gade. He  denied,  after  the  example  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  the  denial,  in  this  pantomime,  was 
expressed  by  an  act* — that  of  spitting  on  the 
cross.  The  order  charged  itself  with  rehabili- 
tating this  renegade,  and  raising  him  the  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  his  fall.  Thus;  in 
the  festival  of  fools,  (fatuorum,)  man  offered 
the  homage  of  his  own  imbecility  and  infamy 
to  the  Church  which  was  to  regenerate  him. 
These  sacred  comedies,  daily  less  understood, 
became,  therefore,  daily  the  more  dangerous, 
and  the  more  likely  to  scandalize  a  prosaic  age, 
whi-eh  saw  only  the  letter,  and  had  forgotten  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol. 

Here  was  another  danger.  The  pride  of  the 
Temple  might  suffer  an  impious  equivoque  to 
remain  in  these  forms.  The  candidate  might 
suppose  that  the  order  was  about  to  reveal  to 
him  a  higher  religion  than  the  Christianity  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  open  to  him  a  sanctuary 
behind  the  sanctuary.  The  Temple  was  not  a 
sacred  name  to  Christians  only.  If  it  expressed 
to  them  the  holy  sepulchre,  it  suggested  to  Jews 
and  Mussulmans  the  temple  of  Solomon. f  The 
idea  of  the  Temple,  higher  and  more  general  still 
than  that  of  the  Church,  soared  in  some  sort 
above  all  religions.  The  Church  had  a  date  ; 
the  Temple,  none.  Contemporary  with  all  ages, 
it  was  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  religion. 
Even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Templars,  the  Tem- 
ple subsists,  as  a  tradition  at  least,  in  the  teach- 
ing of  numerous  secret  societies  down  to  the 
Hosicrucians  and  the  Freemasons.^ 

The  Church  is  the  house  of  Christ ;  the 
Temple,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Gnos- 
tics chose  for  their  grand  festival,  not  Christ- 

*  Further  on,  I  explain  my  reasons  for  considering  this 
point  as  beyond  doubt. — Probably,  the  fourteenth  century 
isaw  only  a  suspicious  singularity  in  the  adherence  of  the 
Templars  to  the  ancient  symbolical  traditions  of  the  Church 
— for  instance,  in  their  predilection  for  the  number  three. 
The  candidate  had  three  questions  put  to  him  before  he 
was  introduced  into  the  chapter.  He  asked  three  times  for 
bread,  water,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  order.  He  made 
three  vows.  The  knights  observed  three  grand  fasts.  They 
took  the  sacrament  three  times  a  year.  Alms  were  distri- 
buted by  all  the  houses  of  the  order  three  times  a  week. 
They  ate  meat  on  three  days  of  the  week  only.  On  fast 
days,  they  were  allowed  to  have  three  different  dishes. 
They  worshipped  the  cross  solemnly,  three  stated  times  a 
year.  Each  swore  not  to  turn  his  back  on  three  enemies. 
They  flogged,  three  times  in  full  chapter,  those  who  had 
deserved  the  chastisement,  &c.,  &c.  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  charges  brought  against  them.  They  were  accused 
of  denying  three  times,  of  spitting  three  times  on  the  cross, 
( Ter  abnegabant,  ct  horribili  crudelitate  ter  in  faciem  spue- 
tant  ejusT)  Circul.  de  Philippe-le-Bel,  du  14  Septembre, 
1307.  "And  they  made  him  thrice  deny  the  prophet,  and 
thrice  spit  upon  the  cross."  Instruct,  de  1'Imjuisiteur  Cuil- 
laume  de  Paris.  Rayn.  p.  4. 

t  In  some  English  monuments  the  order  of  the  Temple 
Is  styled  Militia  Tcmpli  Salomonis.  MS.  Biblioth.  Cotto- 
oianw  et  Bodleianx.  They  are  called  fratres  Militia  Salo- 
monis in  a  charter  of  1197.  Ducange,  Rayn.  p.  2. 

J  Possibly,  the  Templars  who  escaped  may  have  founded 
secret  societies.  All  these  have  disappeared  in  Scotland 
with  the  exception  of  two.  Now,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  most  secret  mysteries  of  freemasonry  are  believed  to 
ha"e  emanated  from  Scotland,  and  that  the  highest  grades 
oear  Scotch  names.  See  Grouvelle,  and  the  writers  whom 
»e  has  followed,  M inner,  Moldenhawer,  Nicolai,  &c. 


mas  or  Easter,  but  Pentecost — the  day  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  remains 
may  there  have  been  of  these  ancient  sects  in 
the  middle  age  ?  Were  the  Templars  affiliated 
to  any  of  them  ?  Questions  such  as  these,  not- 
withstanding the  ingenious  conjectures  of  the 
moderns,  will  ever  remain  obscure  through  want 
of  data.* 

These  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Temple  seem 
at  once  to  covet  the  light,  and  concealment. 
We  fancy  that  we  detect  them  either  in  the 
strange  emblems  sculptured  on  the  fronts  of 
some  churches,  or  in  the  last  epic  cycle  of  the 
middle  age,  in  those  poems  in  which  chivalry, 
purified,  is  no  more  than  an  Odyssey — an  heroic 
and  pious  voyage  in  search  of  the  Graalf — the 
name  given  to  the  holy  cup  which  received  our 
Saviour's  blood,  the  mere  sight  of  which  pro- 
longs life  for  five  hundred  years,  which  can  be 
approached  by  children  only  without  death's 
being  the  consequence,  and  round  the  Temple 
containing  which,  the  Templists,  or  knights  of 
the  Graal,  watch  all  in  arms. 

This  more  than  ecclesiastical  chivalry,  this 
cold  and  too  pure  ideal  which  was  the  close  of 
the  middle  age  and  its  last  revery,  was,  by  its 
very  loftiness,  a  stranger  to  the  real,  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  practical.  The  Templist  re- 
mained in  the  poems  a  figure  shrouded  in  clouds, 
and  approaching  the  divine.  The  Templar 
buried  himself  in  brutality. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  ally  myself  with 
the  persecutors  of  this  great  order.  The  ene- 
my of  the  Templars,  without  wishing  it,  has 
washed  them  white  ;  the  tortures  by  which  he 
wrung  disgraceful  confessions  from  them  seem 
presumptive  proofs  of  innocence.  We  are  tempt- 
ed to  attach  no  credit  to  the  self-accusations  of 
wretches  on  the  rack  ;  and,  if  there  are  stains, 
we  are  tempted  to  believe  them  effaced  by  the 
flames  of  the  fiery  pile. 

Grave  confessions,  however,  are  on  record, 
obtained  without  the  question  or  any  torture. 
And  even  the  very  points  which  were  not  proved, 
are  not  the  less  probable  to  one  who  knows  hu- 
man nature,  and  who  seriously  revolves  the 
situation  of  the  order  in  its  latter  days. 

It  was  natural  that  relaxation  from  the  sever- 
ity of  the  rule  should  creep  in  among  a  body, 
half  monks,  half  warriors,  younger  sons  of  the 
nobility,  who  sought  adventures  far  from  Chris- 
tendom, often  far  from  the  eyes  of  their  chiefs, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  of  a  war  to  the 
death,  and  of  the  temptations  of  a  burning  cli- 
mate, of  a  country  of  slaves,  of  the  luxurious 
Syria.  Pride  and  honor  supported  them,  as 
long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Let  us  be  grateful  to  them  for  having  so  pro- 
tracted their  resistance  when  their  hopes  so 
sadly  vanished  with  each  crusade,  when  every 

*  See  Hammer,  Memoire  on  Two  Gnostic  Coffers,  p.  7. 
See,  also,  his  Memoire  on  the  Mines  of.  the  East,  with 
M.  Raynouard's  reply.  Michaud,  Hist,  des  Croisades,  ed 
1828,  t.  v.  p.  572. 

t  See,  abcve,  p.  331. 
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prediction  was  falsified,  and  the  promised  mira- 
cles were  ever  adjourned.  Not  a  week  passed 
without  the  bell  of  Jerusalem  giving  warning, 
that  the  Arabs  were  descried  in  the  desolate 
plain  ;  and  it  was  always  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  who  had  to  mount  on  horseback 
and  sally  forth  from  the  walls  ....  At  last, 
they  lost  Jerusalem  :  then,  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
Worn-out  soldiers,  lost  sentinels,  can  we  won- 
der that  in  the  evening  of  this  battle,  fought 
through  two  centuries,  their  arms  dropped  by 
their  sides  ? 

A  fall,  after  great  efforts,  is  ever  a  serious 
one.  The  soul,  which  has  soared  so  high  in 
heroism  and  sanctity,  falls  heavily  indeed  on 
the  earth  ....  Sick  and  fevered,  it  plunges 
into  evil  with  a  savage  hunger,  as  if  to  punish 
itself  for  having  believed. 

Such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  fall  of 
the  Temple.  All  that  was  holy  in  the  order, 
became  sin  and  stain.  After  having  soared  from 
man  to  God,  it  turned  from  God  to  the  beast.* 
Their  pious  love-feasts,  and  heroic  fraterniza- 
tions, covered  filthy,  monkish  amors. f  They 
concealed  their  infamy,  by  plunging  further  into 
it.  Pride  found  its  account  in  this,  too.  A  race, 
constantly  reproduced,  without  family  or  carnal 
generation,  by  election  and  the  spirit,  could 
make  a  show  of  its  contempt  for  womanj — all- 
sufficient  to  itself,  and  loving  nothing  beyond 
itself. 

As  they  did  without  women,  so  did  they 
without  priests  ;  sinning,  and  confessing  among 
themselves.^  And  they  did,  too,  without  God. 
They  tried  eastern  superstitions  :  Saracen  ma- 
gic. At  first,  symbolical,  the  denial  became 
real.  They  abjured  a  god  who  did  not  give  vic- 
tory, treated  him  as  a  faithless  ally  who  betray- 
ed them,  insulted  him,  spat  upon  the  cross. 

The  order  itself,  it  would  seem,  became  their 
god.  They  worshipped  the  Temple  and  the 


*  Besides  our  popular  saying  of  "To  drink  like  a  Tem- 
plar," the  English  had  another — "  In  his  boyhood,  the  boys 
used  to  call  out  commonly  and  publicly  to  each  other,  'Take 
care  of  the  Templar's  kiss.'  "  Cone.  Britann.  p.  360.  Evi- 
dence of  the  24th  witness. 

t  The  austere  rule  which  the  order  received  on  its  foun- 
dation, sounds  on  its  fall  like  a  fearful  charge — "  Let  not 
the  host's  house  be  without  light,  lest  the  enemy  in  the 

dark Let  them  sleep  in  their  shirts  and  drawers. 

The  brethren  must  never  *leep  without  a  light  until  the 
morning."  ....  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Troves,  1128.  Ap. 
Dup.  Tempi.  02-102. 

1  See  the  Processus  contra  Templarios,  MS.  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Royale.  What  we  find  there  in  the  Articles  of 
the  Examination  with  regard  to  their  relations  with  women, 
(Likewise  the  masters  made  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Temple 
-...  Proc.  MS.  folios  10,  11,)  must  be  understood  of  its 
affiliated  members,  who  were  of  both  sexes,  (see  Dupuy, 
jip.  99,  102  ;)  but  I  do  not  remember  reading  any  confession 
on  this  point,  even  in  the  depositions  most  hostile  to  the 
order.  The  confessions  turn  rather  on  a  revolting  crime. 

§  "  The  manner  of  holding  a  chapter  and  of  the  ceremony 
of  at/solution.  After  the  chapter,  the  master  or  whoever 
holds  the  chapter  will  say — My  good  lords  and  brothers, 
the  pardon  given  by  our  chapter  is  on  this  wise  ;  he  who 
shall  have  taken  the  alms  of  the  house  wrongfully,  or  has 
kept  back  an^y  thing  in  his  own  name,  shall  have  neither 
lime  nor  paruon  from  our  chapter.  But  all  things  that  you 
than  to  say  for  shame  of  the  flesh,  or  fear  of  the  justice  of  the 
house,  we  pray  God  for  his  sweet  mother  s  sake  to  pardon 
you."  Conciles  d'Angleterre,  edit.  1737,  t.  ii.  p.  383. 


Templars,  their  chiefs,  as  living  Temples  ;  and 
they  symbolized  by  the  filthiest  and  most  dis- 
gusting ceremonies  their  blind  devotion  and 
complete  abandonment  of  will.  The  order, 
closing  itself  in  on  this  wise,  sank  into  a  fierce 
worship  of  itself,  into  a  Satanic  egotism.  The 
most  eminently  diabolical  feature  of  the  devi]. 
is  his  worshipping  himself. 

These,  it  will  be  said,  are  but  conjectures. 
But,  they  proceed  too  naturally  from  numerous 
confessions  obtained  without  recourse  to  IOT- 
ture  ;  particularly  in  England.* 

That  this  was  the  general  character  of  the 
order,  or  that  its  statutes  had  become,  in  express 
terms,  disgraceful  and  impious,  T  am  far  from 
affirming.  Things  of  the  kind  are  not  commit- 
ted to  writing.  Corruption  invades  an  order  by 
mutual  and  tacit  connivance.  The  forms  re- 
main, but  with  a  changed  meaning,  and  pervert- 
ed by  a  criminal  interpretation  which  no  one 
openly  acknowledges. 

But  though  all  these  infamcas  and  impious 
things  had  been  true  of  the  whole  order,  this 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  drawn 
down  ruin  upon  it.  The  clergy  would  have 
screened  and  hushed  up  its  abuses,  as  they  did 
so  many  other  ecclesiastical  corruptions.  The 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  was  that  it 
was  too  rich  and  too  powerful.  There  was 
another  and  a  nearer  cause  ;  which  I  will  pre- 
sently speak  of. 

In  proportion  as  the  furor  of  holy  wars  cool- 
ed down  in  Europe,  and  crusading  became  less 
popular,  greater  gifts  were  showered  on  the 
Temple  by  way  of  discharging  the  debt  of  con- 
science. The  numbers  affiliated  to  the  order 
were  numberless  :  a  payment  of  two  or  three 
deniers  yearly  was  all  that  was  required.  Ma- 
ny made  offering  of  all  their  property,  and  even 
of  their  persons.  Two  counts  of  Provence 
made  this  wholesale  offering  of  themselves.  A 
king  of  Aragon,  (Alphonso-le-Batailleur,f  1131- 
32,)  left  them  his  kingdom  ;  but  the  kingdom 
did  not  choose  to  be  so  willed  away. 

The  vast  number  of  the  Templars'  posses- 
sions may  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  estates, 
farms,  and  ruined  strongholds,  which  still  bear 
the  name  of  Temple  in  our  cities  and  provinces. 
They  are  said  to  have  possessed  more  than  nine 
thousand  manors  in  Christendom. J  In  a  single 

*  The  filthiest  evidence,  and  which  would  appear  with 
most  probability  to  have  been  dictated  by  torture,  is  that 
given  by  the  English  witnesses,  who,  however,  were  not 
subjected  to  it: — "After  returning  thanks,  the  chaplain  of 
the  order  of  the  Temple  would  say  to  the  brethren,  '  Devil 
burn  you,'  (Diabolus  comburet  vos,)  or  something  of  the 

kind And  he  saw  the  breeches  down  of  one  of  the 

brothers  of  the  Temple,  and  him  standing  with  his  face  to 
the  west  and  his  back  to  the  altar 359.  And  a  cru- 
cifix was  shown  him.  and  he  was  told  that  as  he  had  before 
honored,  he  should  now  revile  and  spit  upon  it;  which  he 
did.  He  was  also  told  to  let  down  his  breeches  and  turn 
his  back  on  the  crucifix  ;  which  he  did,  with  tears."  .... 
Ibidem,  369,  col.  1. 

t  The  Fighter. 

j  Habent  Templarii  in  Chnstianitate  novem  miiua  mane- 
riorum Math.  Paris,  p.  417.  At  a  later  period  the 

Chronicle  of  Flanders  gives  them  10,500  manors.  In  the 
seneschalship  of  Beaucaire,  the  order  had  bought,  within 
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Grudge  borne  to  t'le  order 
by  the  house  of  France. 


POWER  OF  THE  TEMPLARS. 


Dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  order. 


Spanish  province,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valentia, 
they  had  seventeen  fortified  places.  They  pur- 
chased the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  for  ready  mo- 
ney :  it  is  true,  they  could  not  keep  it. 

With  such  privileges,  wealth,  and  posses- 
sions, it  was  very  difficult  to  remain  humble.* 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  said  on  his  death-bed, 
"  I  leave  my  avarice  to  the  Cistercians,  my 
luxury  to  the  Gray  friars,  and  my  pride  to  the 
Templars." 

In  default  of  Mussulmans,  this  restless  and 
untameable  militia  warred  on  Christians.  They 
warred  on  the  king  of  Cyprus  and  the  prince  of 
Antioch.  They  dethroned  the  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Henry  II.,  and  the  duke  of  Croatia.  They 
laid  waste  Thrace  and  Greece.  All  the  talk 
of  the  crusaders  who  returned  from  Syria  was 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Templars  and  their 
league  with  the  infidels. f  They  were  notori- 
ously in  communication  with  the  Assassins  of 
Sy:;a;J  and  the  similarity  of  their  costume 
with  that  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  was 
noticed  with  fear.  They  had  received  the 
Soldan  in  their  houses,  allowed  the  Mahome- 
tans the  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  given 
the  infidels  warning  of  the  arrival  of  Frederick 
II.§  In  their  furious  rivalries  with  the  Hos- 
pitallers, they  had  even  shot  a  flight  of  arrows 
into  the  Holy  Sepulchre. ||  It  was  said  that 
they  had  slain  a  Mussulman  chief  who  desired 
to  turn  Christian  in  order  to  escape  from  paying 
them  tribute. 

The  house  of  France,  in  particular,  thought 
it  had  subject  of  complaint  against  the  Tem- 
plars. They  had  slain  Robert  de  Brienne  at 
Athens  ;  had  refused  to  contribute  towards  the 
ransom  of  St.  Louis  ;^[  and,  lastly,  they  had 


rorty  years,  to  the  value  of  10,000  livres  of  yearly  rental. — 
The  priory  of  St.  Giles  alone  had  fifty-four  commanderies. 
Urouvelle,  p.  196. 

*  In  their  ancient  statutes  we  read,  Regula  pauperum 
commilitonum  Templi  Salomonis,  (The  rule  of  the  poor  fel- 
low-soldiers of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.)  Rayn.  p.  2. 

t  "And  Acre,  a  city,  they  betrayed  of  their  treachery." 
Chron.  St.  Denys,  ap.  Dupuy,  p.  26. 

t  See  Hammer.  Hist,  des  Assassins. 

J  Dupuy,  pp.  5,  6. 
This  animosity  was  pushed  to  such  excess  in  the  year 
i -.i'.i.  that  a  battle  took  place  between  them  in  which  the 
Templars  were  hewn  in  pieces.    The  writers  of  the  time 
state  that  only  one  of  them  escaped. 

IT  Joinville.  p.  81,  ap.  Dupuy,  Preuves,  pp.  1C3,  164. — 
"Towards  evening  of  the  Sunday,  the  king's  servants,  oc- 
cupierfin  payment  of  the  ransom,  sent  him  word  they  still 

wanted  thirty  thousand  livres I  said  to  the  king  it 

would  be  much  better  to  ask  the  commander  and  marshal 
of  the  Knights  Templars  to  lend  him  the  thirty  thousand 
livres  to  make  up  the  sum,  than  to  risk  his  brother  longer 
with  such  people.  Father  Stephen  d'Outricourt,  master  of 
the  Temple,  hearing  the  advice  I  gave  the  king,  said  to  me, 
'  Lord  de  Joinville,  the  counsel  you  give  the  king  is  wrong 
and  unreasonable  ;  for  you  know  we  receive  every  farthing 
on  our  oath  ;  and  that  we  cannot  make  any  payments  but 
to  those  who  give  us  their  oaths  in  return.'  The  marshal 
of  the  Temple,  thinking  to  satisfy  the  king,  said,  'Sire. 
t!on't  attend  to  the  dispute  and  contention  of  the  lord  de 
Joinville  and  our  commander.  For  it  is  as  he  has  said,  we 
cannot  dispose  of  any  of  the  money  intrusted  to  us,  but  for 
the  means  intended,  without  acting  contrary  to  our  oaths, 
and  being  perjured.  Know,  that  the  seneschal  has  ill- 
advised  you  to  take  by  force,  should  we  refuse  you  a  loan ; 
eut  in  this  you  will  act  according  to  your  will.  Should  you, 
however,  do  so,  we  will  make  ourselves  amends  from"  the 
wealth  you  have  in  Acre.'  When  I  hear'1  this  menace  from 


declared  for  the  house  of  Aragon  against  that  01 
Anjou. 

However,  the  Holy  Land  had  been  defini- 
tively lost  in  1191,  and  the  crusades  were 
over.  The  knights  returned  useless,  formida- 
ble, and  hateful.  They  brought  back  into  the 
heart  of  this  drained  kingdom,  and  under  the 
eyes  of  a  starving  king,  a  monstrous  treasure 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  golden  florins, 
and  ten  mules'  load  of  silver.*  What  were 
they  about  to  do  in  the  midst  of  peace  with 
such  troops  and  such  wealth  T  Would  they 
not  be  tempted  to  create  a  kingdom  for  them- 
selves in  the  West,  as  the  Teutonic  knights 
have  done  in  Prussia,  the  Hospitallers  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Jesuits 
in  Paraguay  If  Had  they  joined  the  Hospital- 
lers, no  monarch  in  the  world  could  have 
resisted  them.J  There  was  no  state  in  which 
they  did  not  possess  fortresses.  They  were 
allied  with  all  noble  families.  In  all,  they 
were  not,  it  is  true,  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
knights  ;  but  they  were  experienced  warriors 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  that,  since  the 
cessation  of  the  wars  of  the  barons  with  eacU 
other,  had  become  disused  to  arms.  They 
were  admirable  horsemen,  who  rivalled  the 
Mamelukes,  and  were  as  intelligent,  agile,  and 
rapid,  as  the  heavy  feudal  cavalry  was  cumber- 
some and  inert.  They  were  seen  proudly 
prancing  about  in  every  direction  on  their 
beautiful  Arab  horses,  each  followed  by  a 
squire,  a  page,  and  an  armed  servitor,  without 
counting  black  slaves.  They  could  not  vary 
their  dress;  but  they  displayed  costly  weapons 
of  eastern  manufacture,  swords  of  the  finest 
temper,  and  gorgeously  inlaid. 

They  were  conscious  of  their  strength. 
The  English  Templars  had  dared  to  say  to 
Henry  III.,  "You  shall  be  king,  as  long  as 
you  shall  be  just ;"  a  saying  which,  in  their 
mouths,  was  a  threat.  All  this  set  Philippe-le- 
Bel  on  thinking. 

He  bore  a  grudge  to  several  of  them  for 
having  signed  the  appeal  against  Boniface  only 
with  reservation,  sub  protestationibus.  They 
had  refused  to  receive  the  king  into  their 
order  ;  and  had  subjected  him  both  to  refusal 


them  to  the  king,  I  said  to  him,  that  if  he  pleased  I  would 


, 

name;  but  the  marshal,  observing  I  was  in  earnest,  ordere 

' 


name;     u       e  marsa,  oservng     was   n  earnes,  ore 
the  keys  to  be  given  me."   Joinville,  pp.  182,  183,  of  Johne 


transaton. 

*  Audivit  dici  a  Delphino  pnrdicto  quod  cum  rnapisicr 
venit  de  ultra  mare,  portavit  secum  centum  et  qalnqmagtatt 
millia  florenorum  aureorum  et  decem  summarios  oneraius 


liiiiliu    in  N  tin 'i  inn    aiueuiuiu    <  i  ucvciu   cuuiiiinitva  \m 

turronum  grossorum.     Arch,  du  Vatican,  Rayn.  p.  45. 

t  These  equally  powerful  orders  were  equally  attacked. 
The  Livonian  bishops  brought  fully  as  serious  charges  against 
the  Teutonic  knights.  From  the  time  of  John  XXII.  to  that 
of  Innocent  VI.,  the  Hospitallers  had  to  sustain  similar  at- 
tacks. The  Jesuits  were  crushed  by  the  like  charges.  See 
Grouvelle,  p.  220. 

}  See  further  on. — In  Spain,  the  Templars,  Hospitallers, 
and  knights  of  St.  John  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  mutual 
protection  against  the  king  himself.  Alunter.  p  25 


Che  wealth  of  the  order 
tempts  Philip. 


CAUSES  OF  THEIR  RUIN 


TheTemplnrs  thrown  offtheir 
guard  by  their  pr.de. 


.tnd  to  service  on  their  part  —  a  twofold  humi- 
.iation.  He  owed  them  money  ;*  the  Temple 
was  a  kind  of  bank,  just  as  the  temples  of 
antiquity  often  were.f  .  .  .  When,  in  1306,  he 
found  an  asylum  with  them  against  the  fury  of 
his  insurgent  people,!  ^  no  doubt  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  treasures  of  the 
order.  The  knights  were  too  confiding  and  too 
haughty  to  conceal  any  thing  from  him. 

It  was  a  strong  temptation  for  the  king.fy 
His  victory  at  Mons-en-Puelle  had  ruined  him. 
Already  compelled  to  surrender  Guyenne,  he 
had  been  also  forced  to  let  go  his  hold  on 
Flemish  Flanders.  His  pecuniary  distress 
was  extreme  ;  and  yet  he  had  to  repeal  a  tax 
against  which  Normandy  had  risen  up.  So 
strong  was  the  excitement  of  the  people,  that 
no  meeting  of  more  than  five  persons  was 
allowed.  The  king  had  no  other  means  of 
extricating  himself  from  this  desperate  state  of 
affairs,  than  some  sweeping  confiscation.  Now, 
having  expelled  the  Jews,  the  blow  could  only 
be  struck  at  the  priests  or  the  barons,  or  else 
at  an  order  appertaining  to  one  or  the  other, 
but  which  for  this  very  reason,  as  belonging 
exclusively  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other, 
would  be  defended  by  neither.  So  far  from  it, 
indeed,  the  Templars  were  rather  attacked  by 
their  natural  defenders.  The  monks  persecu- 
ted them.  The  barons,  the  greatest  nobles  of 
France,  gave  in  their  written  concurrence  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Templars. 

Philippe-le-Bel  had  been  educated  by  a  Do- 
minican. His  confessor  was  a  Dominican. 
The  Dominicans  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  Templars  ;  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  they  had  bound  themselves 
to  solicit  from  every  dying  person  they  should 
be  called  to  confess,  a  legacy  for  the  Temple.  || 
But  the  two  orders  had  gradually  become 
rivals.  The  Dominicans  had  a  military  order 
of  their  own,  that  of  the  Cavalieri  Gaudenti^ 


*  "  He  hated  the  mister  of  the  order  on  account  of  his 
iniporuinnte  solicitation  of  the  money  he  had  lent  him  for 
the  nwrriige  of  his  daughter,  Isabella."  Thomas  de  la 
Moor,  in  Vita  Edunrdi  II.,  ap.  B'lluze,  Pap.  Aven.,  notse, 
p.  189.  —  The  Temple  had  been  used  at  various  periods  as  a 
place  of  security  for  the  royal  treasures.  Philip-Augustus 
(A.  D.  1190)  ordered  that  all  his  revenues,  while  he  was  be 
yond  sea,  should  be  t^ken  to  the  Temple  and  locked  in  coffers, 
to  which  his  agents  were  to  have  one  key  and  the  Templars 
another.  Philip  the  Bold  had  all  the  public  savings  de- 
posited there.  —  The  treasurer  of  the  Templars  was  styled 
Treasurer  of  the  Templars  and  of  the  king,  and  even  Trea- 
surer of  the  king  at  the  Temple.  Sauval,  ii.  37. 

t  See  Mitford's  History  of  Greece 

|  See,  above,  p.  368. 

$  See,  in  Dupuy,  a  pamphlet  probably  addressed  to  Philip 
by  his  own  orders,  headed  —  Opinio  cujusdam  prudentis 
rcc'i  Philippo  tit  regnum  Hieros.  et  Cypri  acquireret  pro 
altero  liliorum  suorum,  ac  de  invasione  regni  ^Egypti  et  de 
dispositione  bonorum  ordinis  Templariorum,  (The  counsel 
of  a  certain  wise  ruin  to  king  Philip  to  secure  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  Cyprus  for  one  of  his  sons,  and  respect 
ing  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  and  the  disposal 
of  the  goods  of  the  order  of  the  Templars.)  —  See,  also,  Wai 
singham.  —  The  idea  cf  applying  their  wealth  to  the  service 
of  the  Holy  Land  was  Raymond  Lully's.  Baluz.  Pap.  Aven. 

ll  Statutes  of  the  chapter-general  of  the  Dominicans,  in 
1843.  Grouvelle,  p.  25. 

M  See  the  history  of  this  order  by  the  Dominican  Frede- 
rici,  1"87.  They  profited,  however,  by  the  wealth  of  the 


which  made  no  great  progress.  To  this  acci- 
dental cause  of  rivalry,  must  be  added  a  funda- 
menta^  cause  of  hate.  The  Templars  were 
noble  ;  the  Dominicans,  the  Mendicants,  were 
mostly  plebeians,  although  in  their  third  order 
they  reckoned  illustrious  laymen  and  even 
kings. 

Among  the  Mendicants,  as  among  the  legists, 
Philippe-le-Bel's  counsellors,  there  existed  a 
common  feeling  of  malevolence,  a  leaven  of 
levelling  hate  against  the  nobles,  the  men-at- 
arms,  the  knights.  The  legists  hated  the 
Templars  in  their  capacity  of  monks  ;  the  Do- 
minicans detested  them  as  men-at-arms,  as 
worldly  monks,  in  whom  were  combined  the 
profits  of  sanctity  and  the  pride  of  military  life. 
The  order  of  St.  Dominic,  inquisitorial  from  its 
birth,  might  believe  itself  conscientiously  called 
upon  to  destroy  in  its  rivals — unbelievers,  who 
were  doubly  dangerous  from  their  importing 
Saracen  superstitions,  and  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Western  mystics  who  paid  adora- 
tion to  the  Holy  Ghost  alone. 

It  has  been  erroneously  affirmed  that  the 
blow  came  unexpectedly.*  The  Templars  had 
ample  warning  of  it.  But  their  pride  destroy- 
ed them ;  they  always  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  dared. 

And,  in  fact,  the  king  did  hesitate.  He  had 
at  first  tried  indirect  means.  For  instance,  he 
had  sought  admission  into  the  order.  Had  he 
been  received,  he  would  probably  have  made 
himself  grand  master,  as  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic did  of  the  military  orders  of  Spain.  He 
would  have  applied  the  revenues  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  his  own  uses,  and  the  order  would  have 
been  preserved. 

Since  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  even 
before,  the  Templars  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  expedient  for  them  tc 
effect  a  union  with  the  Hospitallers. f  United 

Temple :  many  Templars  went  over  to  their  order.  Grou- 
velle, p.  116. 

("This  order  was  founded  about  the  year  1233,  under  the 
title  of  the  order  of  the  Glorious  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  con- 
fined to  young  men  of  family,  who  associated  themselves  by 
the  sty.e  of  Cavalieri  Gaudenti — Leg  Freres  Joyeux — or  the 
Joyous  Brothers — for  the  defence  of  the  injured,  and  the 
preservation  of  public  tranquillity.  They  took  vows  of  obe- 
dience and  conjugal  chastity,  and  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  protection  of  widows  and  orphans."  Wadding- 
ton,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  note  to  p.  387.) — TRANSLATOR. 

*  They  entertained  gloomy  presentiments.  An  English 
Templar,  meeting  a  newly-admitted  knight,  accosted  him 
as  follows: — "'Is  our  brother  admitted  into  the  order?' 
The  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  On  which  he  went 
on  to  say,  'Should  you  sit  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Paul's  at  London,  you  could  not  behold  greater  misery  than 
will  be  your  lot  before  you  die.' "  Concil.  Brit.  p.  387,  col.  2. 

t  This  union  had  been  proposed  by  the  council  of  Saltz- 
bourg,  held  in  1272,  and  by  several  other  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies. Rayn.  p.  10. 

(The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  established  in 
1118  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  originally  consisted 
of  nine  poor  knights,  who  lived  in  community  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Temple,  and  took  on  themselves  the  volun- 
tary obligation  of  watching  the  roads  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city,  and  of  protecting  the  pilgrims  from  the  insults 
of  robbers  and  infidels. 

The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  knights  of  the 
Hospital,  took  its  rise  in  the  establishment  of  an  Hospitium 
or  house  of  entertainment  for  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  abou 
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against  the  order. 


. 
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with  a  more  docile  order,  the  Temple  would 
have  offered  little  resistance  to  kingly  power. 

They  would  not  listen  to  the  proposition. 
Jacques  Molay,  the  grand  master,  a  poor 
knight  of  Burgundy,  but  an  eld  and  brave 
soldier,  with  his  laurels  fresh  from  the  last 
battles  fought  by  the  Christians  in  the  East, 
replied,  that  it  was  true  that  St.  Louis  had 
forme;  ly  proposed  a  junction  of  the  two  orders, 
but  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  withheld  his 
consent ;  that  for  the  Hospitallers  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Templars  they  must  largely  re- 
form themselves  ;  that  the  Templars  were  more 
exclusively  founded  for  purposes  of  war.*  He 
concluded  with  these  haughty  words: — "We 
find  many  desirous  of  depriving  the  religious 
orders  of  their  possessions,  compared  with 

those  who  seek  to  increase  them But 

if  the  proposed  union  of  the  two  orders  were 
to  be  effected,  this  religion  would  become  so 
strong  and  powerful  that  it  would  be  able  to  de- 
fend its  rights  against  the  whole  world. "f 

While  the  Templars  were  thus  proudly  re- 
sisting all  concession,  sinister  rumors  about 
them  gained  strength — partly,  indeed,  owing  to 
their  own  imprudence.  One  of  the  knights 
told  Raoul  de  Presles,  one  of  the  most  serious- 
ly-disposed men  of  the  time — "  That  in  their 
chapter-general  of  the  order  there  was  one 
thing  so  secret,  that  if  for  his  misfortune  any 
one  saw  it,  were  it  the  king  of  France,  no  fear 
of  torments  would  prevent  those  forming  the 
chapter  from  putting  him  to  death,  as  they  best 
might."| 

A  newly-admitted  Templar  lodged  a  protest 
against  the  form  of  admission  with  the  judge  of 
the  bishop's  court  of  Paris. $  Another  sought 
absolution  for  it  from  a  Franciscan  friar,  who 
enjoined  him,  as  a  penance,  to  fast  every  Fri- 
day for  a  year,  without  his  shirt. [j  A  third, 
who  belonged  to  the  household  of  the  pope, 
"  ingenuously  confessed  to  him  all  the  evil  he 
had  witnessed  in  his  order,  in  presence  of  one 

the  year  1048.  This  l>ecame  a  hospital  annexed  to  a  church, 
und  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  when  he  took  the  city  in  1099, 
endowed  it,  erected  it  into  a  religious  order,  and  obtained 
its  confirmation,  with  a  rule  for  its  observance  from  Rome. 
The  brethren  subsequently  added  military  to  their  religious 
duties.  The  Hospitallers  became  afterwards  celebrated  as 
the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  then  as  the  knights  of  Malta.) — 
TRANSLATOR. 

*  Si  unio  fieret,  multum  oporteret  qnod  Templarii  laxa- 
rentur,  vel  Hospitalarii  restringerentur  in  pluribus.  Et  ex 

hoc  possent  animarum  pericula  provenire Religio 

hospitalariorum  super  hospitalitate  fundata  est.  Templarii 
vero  super  militia  proprie  sunt  fundati.  Dupuy,  Preuves, 
p,  180. 

t  Ibidem,  p.  181. 

j  Ibidem,  p.  139.— Another  said,  "Suppose  that  you  were 
my  father  and  could  be  made  grand  master  of  the  order,  I 
would  not  have  yon  enter  it,  seeing  that  we  have  three 
articles  among  ourselves,  in  our  order,  (quia  habemus  tres 
articulos  inter  nos,  in  nostro  ordine,)  which  none  will  ever 
know,  save  God,  the  devil,  and  we,  brethren  of  the  order." 
Evidence  of  the  fifty-first  witness,  p.  361. — See  the  reports 
that  were  circulated  of  people  who  had  been  put  to  death 
for  having  witnessed  the  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Temple. 
Concil.  Brit.  ii.  161. 

$  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  207.— This  is  the  first  of  the  140 
witnesses.  Dupuy  has  mutilated  the  passage.  See  the  MS. 
In  the  Archives  of  the  kingdom,  K.  413. 

||  Ibid.  p.  241. 


of  his  cousins,  a  cardinal,  who  took  down  his 
deposition  in  writing  on  the  spot."* 

At  the  same  time,  ominous  reports  were 
spread  of  the  terrible  prisons  into  which  the 
masters  of  the  order  flung  refractory  members. 
One  of  the  knights  deposed,  "  that  an  uncle  of 
his  had  entered  the  order  healthy  and  light- 
hearted,  with  dogs  and  falcons,  and  that  in  three 
days  he  was  a  corpse. "f 

These  reports  were  greedily  swallowed  by 
the  populace,  who  considered  the  Templars 
both  too  richj  and  niggardly.  Although  the 
grand  master  in  his  evidence  boasts  of  the 
munificence  of  the  order,  one  of  the  charges 
against  this  wealthy  corporation  was,  "  that  it 
did  not  distribute  fitting  alms."§ 

Things  were  ripe.  The  king  invited  the  grand 
master  and  heads  of  the  order  to  Paris ;  caressed 
them,  loaded  them  with  favors,  and  lulled  them 
to  sleep.  They  walked  into  the  net ;  like  the 
Protestants  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  king  had  just  added  to  their  privileges. |j 
He  had  asked  the  grand  master  to  stand  god- 
father to  one  of  his  children.  On  the  12th  of 
October,  Jacques  Molay,  together  with  twelve 
other  persons  of  high  rank,  had  been  named  by 
him  to  hold  the  pall  at  the  burial  of  his  sister- 
in-law. ^[  On  the  13th  he  was  arrested,  to- 
gether with  the  hundred  and  forty  Templars 
who  were  at  Paris.  Sixty  were  arrested,  the 
same  day,  at  Beaucaire ;  and  then,  a  host  of 
others  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  assent 
of  the  people  and  of  the  university  had  been 
secured.**  On  the  day  of  arrest,  the  citizens 
were  summoned  to  the  royal  garden  in  the 
city,  by  their  parishes  and  trades — and  here 
monks  held  forth  to  them.  The  violence  of 
their  discourses  may  be  inferred  from  that  ol 
the  royal  letter,  which  ran  through  all  France  : — 

*  Dupuy,  p.  13. 

t  Sanus  et  hilaris  cum  avibus  et  canibus,  et  tertia  die 
sequent!  mortuus  fuit.  Cone.  Brit.  p.  36. 

J  "  Tosjors  achetoient  sans  vendre  .... 

Tant  va  pot  a  eau  qu'il  brise." 

Chron.  en  vers,  quoted  by  Kayn.  p.  7. 

(They  were  ever  buying,  never  selling The  pitcher 

th:it  goes  often  to  the  well  is  at  last  broken.) 

$  They  were  reproached  in  Scotland  with  want  of  hos- 
pitality as  well  as  avarice  :  "  Likewise  deponent  saith  that 
they  did  not  willingly  show  hospitality  to  the  poor,  but.  and 
that  for  fear,  to  the  rich  and  powerful  only ;  and  that  they 
were  insatiable  in  grasping  by  any  means  the  property  of 
others,  for  their  own  order."  Concil.  Brit.  Evidence  of  the 
fortieth  Scotch  witness,  p.  382. 

||  It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  prodigality  of  praises 
and  of  favors  he  invited  them  into  France,  in  1304:— 
"Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French — The 
works  of  mercy,  the  magnificent  plenitude  exercised  by  the 
holy  order  of  the  knights  of  the  Temple,  of  Divine  Institu- 
tion, far  and  wide  throughout  the  world  ....  deserve  that 
we  should  extend  the  right  hand  of  royal  liberality  to  the 
aforesaid  order  of  the  Temple,  and  its  brethren,  whom  we 
sincerely  love,  and  towards  whom  we  are  pleased  to  show 
special  favor,"  &c.  Rayn.  p.  44. 

IT  Baluze,  Pap.  Avon.  pp.  590,  591. 

**  The  king  studiously  made  it  a  sharer  in  both  the  _. 
quiry  into  this  affair  and  the  responsibility.  Nogaret  read 
the  indictment  (acte  d'accusation)  to  the  assembly  of  the 
university,  which  met  the  day  after  the  arrest;  and  the 
grand  master,  and  some  others,  were  interrogated  before 
another  assembly  of  all  the  masters  and  scholars  of  each 
faculty,  held  in  the  Temple.  They  were  examined  a  second 
time,  in  a  third  assembly. 


A.  D.  : 

law.: 


Roval  letters  rtenouncins 
the  order. 


THE  KING  SEIZES   THE  TEMPLE. 


Anger  of  tlie  pope  at  the 
king's  proceedings. 
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"A  bitter  thing,  a  deplorable  thing,  a  thing 
horrible  to  think  of,  terrible  to  hear !  a  thing 
execrable  for  wickedness,  detestable  for  in- 
famy !  ....  A  mind  endowed  with  reason, 
compassionates  and  suffers  in  its  compassion, 
when  beholding  a  nature  which  exiles  itself  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  nature,  which  forgets  its 
principle,  which  does  not  recognise  its  dignity, 
which,  prodigal  of  itself,  makes  itself  like  unto 
tlie  senseless  brutes — what  do  I  say1?  which 
exceeds  the  brutality  of  the  brutes  them- 
solves  !"*  ....  One  may  judge  of  the  terror 
and  astonishment  with  which  such  a  letter  was 
received  by  all  Christendom.  It  sounded  like 
the  trump  of  the  last  day. 

The  letter  went  on  to  give  the  heads  of  the 
charges — the  denial  and  betrayal  of  Christianity 
to  the  profit  of  the  infidels,  the  disgusting  initia- 
tion, mutual  prostitution,  and,  finally,  height  of 
horror,  the  spitting  on  the  cross  !f 

Templars  themselves  had  denounced  all  these 
crimes.  Two  knights,  a  Gascon  and  an  Italian, 
imprisoned  for  their  misdeeds,  were  said  to 
have  revealed  all  the  secrets  of  the  order.! 

What  made  the  deepest  impression  on  men's 
minds,  were  the  strange  reports  abroad  of  an 
idol  that  the  Templars  worshipped.  The  ru- 
mors were  various.  According  to  some,  it  was 
a  head  with  a  beard ;  according  to  others,  a 
head  with  three  faces.  Its  eyes  were  said  to 
sparkle.  Some  said  it  was  a  human  skull  : 
others  made  it  out  to  be  a  cat.§ 

*  Dupuy,  pp.  196,  197. 

t  See  the  numerous  articles  of  the  indictment.  Dup. 
It  is  curious  to  compare  it  with  another  document  of  the 
same  kind — Gregory  the  Ninth's  bull  to  the  electors  of 
Hildesheim.  Lubeck,  &.C.,  against  the  Stadhingiens,  (Ray- 
nald,  ann.  1234,  xiii.  pp.  446, 447.)  With  more  coherence,  it 
is  precisely  the  indictment  against  the  Templars.  Will  this 
conformity  prove,  as  M.  de  Hammer  seeks  to  establish,  the 
affiliation  of  the  Templars  with  these  sectaries? 
t  Baluze,  Pap.  Aven.  pp.  99,  100. 

$  According  to  the  majority  of  the  witnesses,  it  was  a 
frightful  head  with  a  long  white  beard  and  sparkling  eyes, 
(Rayn.  p.  261,)  which  they  were  charged  with  worshipping. 
In  the  instructions  furnished  by  Guillaume  de  Paris  to  the 
provinces,  he  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made  "sur  une  ydole 
qui  est  en  forme  d'une  teste  d'homme  a  une  grante  barbe," 
(touching  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  man's  head  with  a  great 
beard.)  The  indictment  (acte  d'acctisation)  published  by 
the  court  of  Rome  set  forth,  art.  16,  "  that  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces they  had  idols,  that  is  to  say,  heads,  some  of  which 
had  three  faces,  others  but  one ;  sometimes,  it  was  a  human 
skull,"  art.  47,  &c.  "That  in  their  assemblies,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  grand  chapters,  they  worshipped  the  idol  as 
a  god,  as  their  saviour,  saying  that  this  head  could  save 
them,  that  it  bestowed  on  the  order  all  its  wealth,  mad<?  the 
trees  flower,  and  the  plants  of  the  earth  to  sprout  forth.' 
Rayn.  p.  287.  Numerous  depositions  of  the  Templars  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  much  indirect  evidence  in  England 
bore  on  this  count,  with  additional  circumstances.  The 
head  was  worshipped  as  that  of  a  saviour — "quoddam  ca 
put  :un  barbft,  quod  adorant  et  vocant  salvatorem  suum.' 
(Rayn.  p.  288.)  Deodat  Jaffet,  admitted  into  the  order  a 
Pedenat,  deposes  that  he  who  admitted  him  showed  him  i 
head,  or  idol,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  three  faces 
telling  him,  "  This  you  must  worship  as  your  saviour,  ant 
the  saviorr  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple,"  and  that  he,  the 
witness,  adored  the  idol,  saying,  "Blessed  be  he  who  wil 
save  my  soil,"  (pp.  247  and  293.)  Cettus  Ragonis,  admittei 
at  Rome,  in  a  room  of  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  depone 
that  he  was  told,  when  shown  the  idol,  "Commend  thysell 
to  it,  and  pray  it  to  bless  thee  with  health."  (p.  295.)  Ac 
cording  to  the  first  of  the  Florentine  witnesses,  the  brethrei 
mlilressed  it  in  the  Christian  formula,  "  Deus,  adjuva  tre,' 
(O  God,  grant  me  thy  aid ;)  and  he  added  that  this  adora 


Whether  these  reports  were  true  or  false, 

hilippe-le-Bel  lost  no  time.     On  the  veiy  day 

f  the  arrest,  he  established  himself  personally 

n  the  Temple  with  his  treasure  and  the  archives 

f  the  kingdom,  (Tresor  des  Chartes,)  and  with 

an  army  of  lawyers  to  draw  up  warrants  and 
nventories.  This  lucky  seizure  had  made  hirr- 

a  rich  man  all  at  once. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ONTINUATION  OF  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTER 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  TEM- 
PLE, A.  D.  1307-14. 

THE  pope's  astonishment  was  extreme  when 
le  learned  that  the  king  had  done  without  him 

ion  was  a  rite  observed  by  the  whole  order,  (p.  294.)  And, 
ndeed,  in  England,  a  Minim  friar  deponed  to  having  heard 
rom  an  English  Templar  that  there  were  four  principal 
dols — one  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Temple  of  London,  one  at 
Bristol,  one  at  Birmingham,  and  the  fourth  beyond  the 
Humber,  (p.  297.)  The  second  Florentine  witness  adds  a 
new  circumstance  ;  he  declares  that  in  a  chapter  one  brother 
said  to  the  rest,  "  Worship  this  head ;  it  is  your  god  and 
your  Mahomet,"  (p.  235.)  Gauserand  de  Montpesan  states 
t  to  have  been  made  in  the  likeness  of  Bnffomet;  and  Ray- 
mond Rubei  depones  that  he  was  shown  n  wooden  head,  on 
which  were  painted  the  words  Figura  Baphometi,  adding, 
'Et  illam  adoravit  obosculando  sibi  pedes,  dicens  yalla, 
verbum  Saracenorum,"  (he  worshipped  it  by  kissing  his 
feet  and  shouting  yalla,  a  Saracen  word.) 

M.  Raynouard  (p.  301)  considers  the  word  Baphomet  in 
these  two  depositions,  as  an  alteration  of  that  of  Mahomet, 
mentioned  by  the  first  witness  ;  and  sees  in  it  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  examiners  to  confirm  the  charges  of  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Saracens,  so  generally  reported  of 
the  Templars.  In  this  case,  we  must  admit  that  all  these 
depositions  are  utterly  false,  and  forced  by  torture  only, 
since  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  make  the  Tem- 
plars more  Mahometan  than  the  Mahometans  themselves, 
who  do  not  worship  Mahomet.  But  the  depositions  on  the 
point  are  too  numerous,  and,  at  once,  too  unanimous  and 
too  different  (Rayn.  pp.  232,  237,  and  286-302)  to  suppose 
this.  Besides,  they  are  far  from  being  damnatory  of  the 
order.  The  Templars  admit  nothing  more  serious  than  that 
they  have  felt  alarm,  that  they  have  fancied  they  saw  a 
devil's  head,  a  mavffe's  head,  (p.  290,)  that  in  these  ceremo- 
nies they  have  seen  the  devil  himself  under  the  shape  of  a 
cat,  or  of  a  woman,  (pp.  293,  294.)  Without  wishing  to  see 
in  the  Templars,  in  all  points,  a  sect  of  Gnostics,  I  would 
rather,  with  M.  de  Hammer,  trace  in  this  the  influence  of 
these  Eastern  doctrines.  Baphomet,  in  Greek,  (alter,  it  is 
true,  a  very  doubtful  etymology,)  is  the  God  who  baptizes ; 
the  Spirit,  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  "He  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  (St.  Matthew,  iii.  11.) 
He  was  to  the  Gnostics,  the  Paraclete,  who  descended  on 
the  Apostles  in  the  shape  of  "  cloven  tongues  like  as  of 
fire."  In  fact,  the  Gnostic  baptism  was  with  fire.  Perhaps, 
we  must  see  an  allusion  to  some  ceremony  of  the  kind  in 
the  reports  spread  among  the  people  against  the  Templars, 
"qu'un  enfant  nouveau  engendr6  d'un  Templier  et  d'une 
pucelle  estoit  cuit  ct  rosty  au  feu,  et  toute  la  graisse  ostee 
et  de  celle  estoit  sacrte  et  ointe  leur  idole,"  (that  a  new-born 
infant,  begotten  of  a  Templar  and  a  maid,  was  cooked  and 
roasted  by  the  fire,  and  all  the  grease  roasted  out,  and  their 
idol  consecrated  and  anointed  with  it.)  Chron.  de  St.  Denys, 
p.  28.  Might  not  this  pretended  idol  have  been  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Paraclete,  whose  festival,  that  of  Pentecost, 
was  the  highest  solemnity  of  the  Temple  ?  It  is  true,  these 
heads,  one  of  which  ought  to  have  been  found  in  each  chap- 
ter, were  not  found,  with  the  exception  of  one ;  but  it  bore 
the  number  LI1I.  engraved  upon  it.  The  publicity  and 
importance  given  to  this  count  no  doubt  decided  the  Tem- 
plar* to  get  rid  quickly  of  every  proof  of  it.  As  to  the  head 
seized  in  the  chapter  of  Paris,  they  declared  it  to  be  a  relic, 
the  hea<"  of  one  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins.  (Rayn. 
p.  299.)-  It  had  a  large  beard  of  silver. 


Bull,  issued  in  his  wrath 
by  the  pope. 


RECALCITRATION  OF  THE  POPE. 


|A  lade!" 


in  his  proceedings  against  an  order,  of  which 
the  holy  see  \vas  sole  judge.  In  his  wrath  he 
forgot  his  ordinary  servility,  and  his  precarious 
and  dependent  position  in  the  heart  of  the  king's 
dominions  ;  and  he  issued  a  bull,  suspending 
the  powers  of  the  ordinary  judges,  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  even  those  of  the  in- 
quisitors. 

The  king's  reply  is  rough.  He  writes  to  the 
pope,  that  God  detests  the  lukewarm,  that  to 
make  delays  of  the  kind  is  to  connive  at  the 
crimes  of  the  accused,  that  the  pope  ought 
rather  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  bishops.  "  It 
would  be  a  serious  wrong  to  the  prelates  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  ministry  which  they  hold 
from  God.  They  have  not  deserved  this  in- 
sult ;  they  will  not  support  it ;  the  king  could 

not  allow  it  without  violating  his  oath 

Holy  father,  what  sacrilegious  wretch  will  dare 
to  counsel  you  to  despise  those  whom  Jesus 
Christ  sends — or,  rather,  Jesus  himself?*  .  .  .  . 
If  the  inquisitors  are  suspended  from  their  func- 
tions, the  business  will  never  be  brought  to  an 
end.  .  .  .  The  king  has  not  taken  it  in  hand  as 
an  accuser,  but  as  a  champion  of  the  faith  and 
defender  of  the  Church,  for  which  he  is  account- 
able to  God."f 

Philippe  let  the  pope  believe  that  he  was 
about  to  place  the  prisoners  in  his  hands  ;  and 
took  upon  himself  only  the  guardianship  of  the 
property  of  the  Temple  in  order  to  apply  it  to 
the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  (December  25, 
A.  D.  1307.)  His  object  was  to  induce  the  pope 
to  remove  his  suspension  from  the  bishops  and 
the  inquisitors.  He  sent  off  to  him,  to  Poitiers, 
seventy-two  Templars,  and  dispatched  the  heads 
of  the  order  from  Paris  ;  but  no  further  on  the 
road  than  to  Chinon.  With  this  the  pcpe  was 
fain  to  be  contented,  and  heard  the  confessions 
of  those  sent  to  Poitiers.  At  the  same  time, 
he  took  off  the  suspens4on  from  the  ordinary 
judges,  and  only  reserved  to  himself  the  trial 
of  the  heads  of  the  order. 

This  gentle  way  of  proceeding  could  not  sat- 
isfy the  king.  Should  the  matter  be  thus  quiet- 
ly inquired  into,  and  end  with  absolution,  as  in 
the  confessional,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
tain hold  of  the  property.  Thus,  while  the 
pope  was  imagining  that  the  whole  was  placed 
in  his  hands,  the  king  carried  on  the  trial  at 
Paris,,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  con- 
fessor, the  inquisitor-general  of  France.  A 

*  Quis  ergo  sacrilegns  vobis,  Pater  Sancte,  pnesumet  con- 
sulcre  quod  vos  eos  spernitis,  imo  potius  Jesum  Christum 
sos  mitlentem  1  Dupuy,  p.  11. 

t  Dupuy  does  not  give  this  letter  entire;  probably  it  was 
lot  sent,  but  was  made  public  for  the  sake  of  its  effect  on 
the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  one  of  the  pope's, 
(dated  Dec.  1,  1307,)  according  to  which  the  king  had 
written  to  Clement  that  persons  connected  icitA  the  pontifical 
court  had  given  some  of  the  king's  people  to  understand  that 
the  pope  enjoined  him  to  undertake  the  process;  that  the 
king  was  eager  to  relieve  his  conscience  from  such  a  weight, 
and  to  intrust  the  whole  business  to  the  pope,  who  heartily 
thanks  him  for  so  doing.  Clement  V.  seems  to  me  to  have 
intended  this  letter  rather  for  the  public  than  the  king,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  in  reply  to  some  le'V*  which  was 
never  written. 


hundred  and  forty  confessions  were  quickly  ob- 
tained by  torture — in  which  both  fire  and  steel 
were  employed.*  These  confessions  once  made 
public,  the  pope  had  no  means  of  hushing  up 
the  business.  He  sent  two  cardinals  to  Chinon 
to  inquire  of  the  heads  and  grand  master  of  the 
crder,  whether  all  he  heard  were  true.  The 
cardinals  persuaded  them  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  they  submitted.!  The  pope,  in  fact,  ab- 
solved them,  and  recommended  them  to  the 
king.  He  thought  that  he  had  saved  them. 

Philippe  let  him  talk,  and  went  on  his  own 
way.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1308,  he 
got  his  cousin,  the  king  of  Naples,  to  arrest  all 
the  Templars  of  Provence. £  At  Easter,  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  met  at  Tours  ;  when  the 
king  caused  a  discourse  to  be  addressed  to  him, 
in  which  the  clergy  were  assailed  with  singular 
violence — "  The  people  of  France  earnestly 
supplicate  their  king.  .  .  .  To  r(\  ill  to  mind 
that  the  princes  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  Moses, 
the  friend  of  God,  to  whom  the  Lord  spoke 
face  to  face,  when  he  saw  the  apostacy  of  the 
worshippers  of  the  golaen  calf,  said, '  Put  every 
man  his  sword  by  his  side  ....  and  slay  every 
man  his  brother.'  .  .  .  Nor  did  he  ask  for  this 
the  consent  of  his  brother,  Aaron,  who  \vas 
made  high  priest  by  God's  own  order.  .  .  . 
Wherefore,  then,  should  not  the  most  Christian 
king  proceed  in  like  manner,  even  against  all 
the  clergy,  should  they  err  similarly,  or  support 
those  who  err  V'§ 

In  support  of  this  address,  twenty-six  princes 
and  lords  constituted  themselves  accusers,  and 
covenanted  by  letter  of  attorney  to  appear 
against  the  Templars  before  the  pope  and  the 
king.  The  letter  bears  the  signatures  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  of  the  counts 
of  Flanders,  Ncvers,  and  Auvergne,  of  the  vis- 
count of  Narbonne,  and  of  the  count  Talley- 
rand de  Perigord.  Nogaret  boldly  affixes  his 
signature  between  those  of  Lusignan  and 
Coucy.|| 

Armed  with  these  adhesions,  "  The  king" 
says  Dupuy,  "  repaired  to  Poitiers,  accompa- 
nied by  a  crowd  of  people  (clerks  1)  belonging 
to  the  attorneys  whom  he  retained  by  his  side 
to  consult  with  on  whatever  difficulties  might 
arise."! 

On  his  arrival,  he  humbly  kissed  the  pope's 
feet ;  who  soon  saw  that  he  would  obtain  noth- 

*  Archives  dn  Royaume,  K.  413.  These  depositions  are 
extant  in  a  large  roll  of  parchment:  they  have  been  very 
carelessly  extracted  by  Dupny,  pp.  207-212. 

t  "  He  acknowledged  the  aforesaid  denial,  and  brought 
us  to  hear  the  confession  of  a  certain  serving  brother  and 
his  friend,  who  was  with  him,"  (Confessus  est  abnegationem 
prsedictam,  nobis  supplicans  quatenns  quemdam  fratrem 
servientem  et  familiarem  suum,  quern  secum  habebat, 
volentem  confiteri,  audiremus.)  Lettre  des  Cardinaux, 
Dupuy,  p.  241. 

t  Charles  the  Lame  sent  sealed  letters  to  his  officers— 
"On  tiie  day  fixed,  before  dawn,  rather  while  still  night, 
you  will  unseal  them,  Jan.  13th,  1308."  Dupuy,  Preuves, 
p.  233. 

§  Quare  non  sic  procedet  rexet  princepsChristianissimni 
etiam  contra  totum  cleruin,  si  sic  erraret  ve  errantes  susti- 
neret  vel  faveret  t  Ap.  Raynouard,  p.  42. 
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ing.  Philippe  could  afford  to  listen  to  no  punc- 
tilios or  compromise.  He  was  bound  to  treat 
their  persons  rigorously  in  order  to  keep  their 
goods.  The  pope,  beside  hime>elf,  was  eager  to 
quit  the  town  and  escape  from  his  tyrant — who 
knows  whether  he  might  not  have  fled  out  of 
France  ] — but  he  was  not  the  man  to  leave 
without  his  money.  When  he  presented  1  im- 
self  at  the  gates  with  his  mules,  baggage,  and 
money-bags,  he  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  but 
found  himself  the  king's  prisoner  no  less  than 
the  Templars.  He  renewed  his  attempts  at 
escape,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  It  would 
seem  as  if  his  all-powerful  master  took  a  plea- 
sure in  the  torture  of  this  poor  wretch,  vainly 
beating  against  the  bars  of  his  prison. 

So  Clement  remained,  and  appeared  resigned. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  1308,  he  published  a 
bull,  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
it  is  singularly  brief  and  precise.  The  pope 
clearly  writes  on  compulsion  :  some  one  guides 
his  hand.  According  to  this  bull,  certain  bish- 
ops had  written  that  they  knew  not  how  to  treat 
such  of  the  accused  as  should  persist  in  deny- 
ing the  charges,  or  those  who  should  retract 
their  confessions.  "  These  things,"  observes 
the  pope,  "  have  not  been  left  unsettled  by  the 
written  law,  with  which  we  know  many  of  you 
to  he  well  acquainted.  We  do  not  purpose  at 
present,  as  regards  this  affair,  to  enact,  any  new 
law,  and  we  will  you  to  proceed  as  the  law  re- 
quires." 

There  lurked  in  this  a  dangerous  ambiguity. 
Was  Jura  Scripta  (the  written  law)  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  Roman  law,  or  of  the  canon 
law,  or  of  the  rules  of  the  Inquisition  '\ 

The  danger  was  the  more  real  from  the 
king's  failing  to  hand  over  the  prisoners  to  the 
pope,  as  he  had  given  him  to  expect.  In  inter- 
views with  him,  he  still  beguiled  him,  and 
promised  him  the  goods  by  way  of  consolation 
for  not  having  the  persons  :  the  estates  of  the 
Templars  were  to  be  assigned  as  the  pope  should 
direct.*  This  was  taking  him  by  his  weak 
side ;  Clement  was  exceedingly  uneasy  about 
what  was  to  become  of  these  said  goods. f 

The   pope   had  restored    (the  5th  of  July, 

*  He  had  even  written  to  the  king  of  England,  assuring 
him  that  Philip  had  made  them  over  to  the  pontifical  agents, 
and  inviting  him  to  imitate  so  good  an  example.  Dupuy, 
p.  204.  Letter  of  the  4th  of  October,  1307.  But  the  decree 
of  replevy  by  which  Philip  put  the  pope's  delegates  in  pos- 
session of  the  Templars'  estates,  is  not  dated  till  the  15th 
of  January,  1309.  And,  moreover,  with  these  delegates  of 
the  pope's  he  associated  some  agents  of  his  own  who 
watched  over  his  interests  in  France,  and  who,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  pontifical  commission,  encroached  on  the 
neighboring  domain.  We  learn  this  from  a  protest  of  the 
seneschal  of  Gascony's,  who  complains,  in  the  name  of 
Edward  II.,  of  these  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
France  Uupuy,  p.  312. 

t  Elsewhere  he  praises  in  glowing  terms  the  disinterested- 
ness of  his  dear  son,  "  who  is  not  instigated  by  avarice,  and 
has  no  wish  to  retain  any  of  this  property" — ••  Deinde  vero 
Tu,  cui  eadem  fuerant  facinora  nuntiata,  non  typo  avaritifB, 
cum  de  bonis  Templariorum  nihil  tibi  appropriare" — adding, 

'  but  rather  hast  liberally  and  devoutly  intrusted  it  to  us 
to  administer,  govern,  preserve,  and  guard "  12lh  of 

Aunust  1308     Id.  p.  240. 


1308)  their  temporarily  suspended  powers  to 
the  ordinary  judges,  the  archbishops,  and  the 
bishops.  On  the  1st  of  August,  he  wrote  that 
they  might  proceed  by  the  common  law.  On 
the  12th,  he  referred  the  affair  to  a  commission, 
who  were  to  prosecute  the  trial  in  the  province 
of  Sens ;  that  is,  at  Paris,  the  bishopric  oi 
which  depended  on  Sens.  Other  commission- 
ers were  named  for  the  same  purpose  in  other 
parts  of  Europe — for  England,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  for  Germany,  those  of  Mentz, 
Cologne,  and  Treves.  Judgment  was  to  be 
pronounced  at  the  end  of  two  years  in  a  general 
council,  to  be  held  out  of  France,  at  Vienne,  in 
Dauphiny,  within  the  imperial  territory. 

The  president  of  the  commission,  which  con- 
sisted mostly  of  bishops,*  was  Gilles  d'Aiscelin, 
archbishop  of  Narbonne,  a  mild  man,  of  feeble 
character,  deeply  learned,  but  of  little  courage, 
and  whom  both  the  king  and  the  pope  set  down 
for  his  own.  The  pope,  thinking  completely  to 
do  away  with  Philippe's  discontent,  associated 
with  the  commission  the  king's  confessor,  a 
Dominican  and  grand  inquisitor  of  France,  who 
had  begun  the  process  with  such  violence  and 
audacity. 

Philippe  made  no  opposition  :  he  had  need  of 
the  pope.  The  death  of  the  emperor,  Albert 
of  Austria,  offered  a  brilliant  perspective  to  the 
house  of  France.  Charles  of  Valois,  Philippe's 
brother,  whose  fate  it  was  to  seek  every  thing 
and  to  miss  every  thing,  stood  candidate  for  the 
Empire.  Had  he  succeeded,  the  pope  would 
have  become  the  perpetual  servitor  and  serf  of 
the  house  of  France.  Clement  interested  him- 
self ostensibly  in  favor  of  Charles  of  Valois, 
but  secretly  opposed  him. 

Henceforward,  the  pope  was  no  longer  se- 
cure within  the  French  territory.  He  managed 
to  effect  his  escape  from  Poitiers  to  Avignon. 
(March,  1309.)  As  he  had  bound  himself  not 
to  quit  France,  he  rather  eluded  than  violated 
his  promise  by  this  step.  Avignon  was,  and 
was  not  France.  It  was  a  border,  a  debateable 
land,  a  sort  of  asylum,  such  as  Geneva  was  for 
Calvin,  or  Ferney  for  Voltaire.  Avignon  held 
of  many  sovereigns,  and  of  none.  It  was  an 
imperial  possession  ;  an  ancient  municipal  city ; 
a  republic  under  two  kings.  The  king  of  Na- 
ples, as  count  of  Provence — the  king  of  France, 
as  count  of  Toulouse — each  had  the  lordship  of 
one  half  of  Avignon.  But  as  the  pope's  taking 
up  his  residence  in  this  little  city  would  bring 
it  a  considerable  influx  of  wealth,  he  was  about 
to  become  its  king  much  more  than  they. 

Clement  thought  himself  a  freeman,  but  he 
dragged  his  chain  after  him.  The  process 
against  the  memory  of  Boniface  was  a  fetter 
which  he  could  not  break.  Hardly  was  he 


Id.  pp.  240-242.  The  commission  consisted  of  the 
archbishop  of  Narbonne,  of  the  bishops  of  Bayeax,  Mende. 
and  Limoges,  of  the  three  archdeacons  of  Rouen,  Trente,  and 
Maguelonne,  and  of  the  provost  of  the  church  of  Ail.  Th« 
Southerns,  who  were  most  in  the  pope's  interests,  were,  w» 
see,  the  may  rlty. 
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seated  in  Avignon,  before  he  learns  that  Phil- 
ippe is  bringing  upon  him  a  whole  army  of  wit- 
nesses from  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  at  their  head 
that  captain  of  Ferentino,  that  Raynaldo  di 
Supino  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  affair  of 
Anagni — Nogaret's  right  arm.  But  when  with- 
in some  three  leagues  of  Avignon,  the  witnesses 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  which  had  been  laid  for 
them.  Raynaldo,  with  much  difficulty,  escaped 
to  Nimes ;  where  the  king's  lawyers  drew  up 
his  statement  of  this  trick  on  the  pope's  part.* 

The  pope  wrote  at  once  to  Charles  of  Valois, 
soliciting  his  good  offices  with  his  brother.  To 
the  king  himself  he  wrote,  (the  23d  of  August, 
1309,)  that  if  the  witnesses  had  been  delayed 
by  the  way  it  was  not  his  fault,  but  that  of  the 
king's  people,  who  should  have  looked  to  their 
safety. f  Philippe  upbraided  him  with  indefinitely 
postponing  the  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
who  were  old  and  infirm,  and  of  waiting  for 
their  death  ;  stating  reports  that  some  of  them 
had  been  killed,  or  tortured  by  partisans  of 
Boniface,  and  that  one  had  been  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  The  pope  replies  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  all  this  ;  all  that  he  knows  is,  that  during 
Uiis  long  process  the  affairs  of  kings,  prelates, 
ind  of  the  whole  world,  go  to  sleep  and  wait ; 
ihat  one,  too,  of  the  witnesses  said  to  have 
disappeared,  happens  to  be  in  France,  and  with 
Nogaret. 

The  king  complained  to  the  pope  of  certain 
injurious  letters.  The  pope  replies  that  both 
(heir  Latinity  and  orthography  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  emanated  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  that  he  has  ordered  them  to  be 
burnt :  as  to  pursuing  their  authors,  recent  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  these  sudden  processes 
against  important  personages,  have  a  sad  and 
dangerous  issue.%  I 

1  his  letter  of  the  pope's  was  an  humble  and 
timid  profession  of  independence  of  the  king — 
a  revolt,  kneeling.  Its  concluding  allusion  to 
the  Templars,  indicated  the  hopes  conceived  by 
the  pope  from  the  troubles  in  which  this  process 
would  involve  Philippe. 

The  pontifical  commission,  assembled  on  the 
7th  August,  1309,  at  the  bishop's  palace,  Paris, 
had  long  been  at  a  stand-still.  The  king  was 
no  more  desirous  of  seeing  the  Templars  justi- 
fied, than  the  pope  of  condemning  Boniface. 
The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  Boniface's 
affair  were  maltreated  at  Avignon  ;  those  for 
the  defence  in  that  of  the  Templars,  were  tor- 


*  Dupny,  Hist,  dn  Diff.  p.  288. 

t  Il'id.  pp.  293-295. 

j  Then,  passing  on  to  another  matter,  the  pope  declares 
that  he  had  suppressed  as  useless  a  clause  ot'  the  convention 
with  the  Flemings,  which  either  through  hurry  of  business 
or  carelessness  he  had  signed  at  Poitiers,  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  Flemings  brought  upon  themselves  the  papal  censure 
by  violating  the  convention,  they  were  only  to  be  absolved 
5n  the  king's  request— the  which  clause  might  lead  to 
inferences  against  the  sound  sense  of  the  pope.  Every 
excommunicated  person  who  makes  satisfaction  may  be 
absolved,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  adverse  party. 
The  pope  cannot  disseize  himself  of  the  power  of  granting 
absolution. 


tured  at  Paris.  The  bishops  paid  no  attention 
to  the  orders  of  the  pontifical  commission,  and 
would  not  send  the  prisoners  to  it.*  Every 
day  the  commission  was  opened  by  hearing 
mass,  and  then  sat.  A  crier  proclaimed  at  the 
door  of  the  hall,  "  Whoever  has  witness  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  knights  of  the  Temple, 
may  enter  :"  none  presented  themselves.  The 
commission  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  when 
the  same  farce  would  be  repeated. 

At  last,  the  pope  having  issued  a  bull,  (13t!i 
September,  1309,)  authorizing  the  process 
against  Boniface  to  be  proceeded  with,  the 
king,  tie  following  November,  allowed  the 
grand  nvaster  of  the  Temple  to  be  produced 
before  the  commissioners.!  The  old  knight 
showed  at  first  great  firmness.  He  said,  that 
the  order  had  received  its  privileges  from  the 
holy  see,  and  that  it  was  very  surprising  to  him 
that  the  Roman  Church  should  seek  its  sudden 
destruction,  when  it  had  suspended  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  for  two-and- 
thirty  years. 

He  also  said,  that  he  was  ready  to  defend 
the  order  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ;  that  he 
should  consider  himself  a  wretch  did  he  not 
defend  an  order  which  had  so  highly  honored 
him  ;  but  that  he  feared  that  he  had  not  wisdom 
or  understanding  for  the  task,  that  he  had  not 
four  deniers  to  expend  on  the  defence,  and  had 
no  other  counsel  than  a  serving-brother  ;|  that, 
to  conclude,  the  truth  would  be  made  apparent, 
not  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  Templars,  but 
by  that  of  kings,  princes,  prelates,  dukes,  counts, 
and  barons,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Should  the  grand  master  proceed  to  defend 
the  order  in  this  strain,  he  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  defence,  and  undoubtedly  com- 
promise the  king.  The  commissioners  advised 
him  to  deliberate  reflection,  and  had  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  cardinals  read  over  to  him. 
This  deposition  had  not  emanated  directly  from 


*  Processus  contra  Templarios,  MS.  The  commissioners 
wrote  another  letter  in  which  they  said  that,  apparently, 
the  prelates  had  thought  that  the  commission  was  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  order  in  general,  and  not  against  its  mem- 
bers ;  that  it  was  not  so :  that  the  pope  had  deputed  it  to 
try  the  Templars. 

t  "The  same  day,  he  being  present.  (22d  November.) 
there  came  before  the  bishops  one,  in  layman's  attire,  who 
gave  his  name  Jean  de  Melot,  (not  Molay,  as  Kaynouard 
and  Dupny  have  it,)  and  stated  himself  to  have  been  a 
Templar  for  ten  years,  and  to  have  left  the  order,  although 
he  had,  he  said,  seen  no  harm  in  it.  He  averred  that  no 
came  to  do  and  say  whatever  they  desired,  (il  declarait  venir 
pour  faire  et  dire  tout  ce  qu'on  voudrait.)  The  commis- 
sioners asked  him  if  he  wished  to  defend  the  order,  that 
they  were  ready  to  give  him  patient  hearing.  He  answered, 
that  he  had  come  for  that  only,  but  that  he  first  wished  to 
know  what  they  wanted  to  do  with  the  order,  adding,  •  Do 
with  me  what  you  please,  but  let  my  needs  be  supplied,  for 
I  am  very  poor,'  (Ordonnez  de  moi  ce  que  vous  voudrez; 
mais  faites-moi  donner  mes  necessites,  car  je  suis  bien 
pauvre.) — The  commissioners  perceiving  by  his  appearance, 
words,  and  gestures,  that  he  was  a  simple  man,  of  weak 
intellect,  went  no  further,  but  dismissed  him  to  the  bishop 
of  Paris,  who,  they  said,  would  receive  him  kindly,  and 
supply  his  wants."  Processus,  MS.  folio  8. 

t  .  .  .  .  Nisi  unura  fratrem  servientem,  cum  quo  con- 
silium  habere  posset.  Predict!  domini  commissarii  di.xo- 
runt  prcedicto  Magistro,  quod  bene  et  plene  dt  jiberaret  supel 
dicta  defensione  ad  uuam  se  offercbat.  Ibid.  p.  318. 


; 
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himself.  From  modesty,  or  some  other  reason, 
he  had  referred  the  cardinals  to  a  serving- 
brother,  whom  he  ordered  to  speak  for  him.* 
But  when  he  was  before  the  commission,  and 
the  churchmen  read  to  him  with  loud  voice  the 
miserable  avowals  which  had  been  set  down, 
the  old  knight  could  not  coolly  hear  such  things 
repeated  to  his  face.  He  crossed  himself,  and 
said,  that  if  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
popef  had  not  been  who  they  were,  he  would 
have  had  something  to  say  to  them.  The  com- 
missioners answered,  that  they  were  not  persons 
to  take  up  a  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  way  of 
challenge.  "  That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  said 
the  grand  master  ;  "  but  would  to  God  that  in 
such  things  we  followed  the  custom  of  the 
Saracens  and  Tartars,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  wicked  or  saw  them  in  two."J 

This  provoked  the  commissioners  from  their 
usual  mild  demeanor,  and  they  answered  with 
cold  sternness,  "  Those  whom  the  Church  finds 
to  be  heretics,  she  condemns  as  heretics,  and 
abandons  the  obstinate  to  the  secular  tribunal." 

Philippe-le-Bel's  man,  Plasian,  was  present, 
though  uninvited,  at  this  hearing.  Jacques 
Molay,  alarmed  at  the  impression  which  his 
words  had  made  on  the  priests,  thought  that  he 
would  do  better  to  trust  himself  to  a  knight. § 
He  asked  permission  to  confer  with  Plasian, 
who  advised  him  as  a  friend  not  to  ruin  himself, 
and  persuaded  him  to  solicit  an  adjournment  of 
the  hearing  till  the  following  Friday  ;  a  delay 
at  once  granted,  and  which  the  bishops  would 
have  been  heartily  glad  to  have  extended  to  a 
much  longer  period.  || 

On  Friday,  Jacques  Molay  was  again  pro- 
duced ;  but  an  altered  man.  No  doubt,  Plasian 
had  worked  upon  him  in  his  prison.  When 
again  asked  whether  he  undertook  to  defend 
the  order,  he  submissively  replied,  that  he  was 
but  a  poor  illiterate  knight ;  that  he  had  heard 
an  apostolic  bull  read,  by  which  the  pope  re- 
served to  himself  the  trial  of  the  heads  of  the 
order,  and  that  at  present  he  asked  nothing 
more. 

The  question  was  expressly  put  to  him — Did 
he  wish  to  defend  the  order  ?  He  said,  No  ; 
he  only  begged  that  the  commissioners  would 
write  to  the  pope  to  summon  him  as  soon  as 
possible  to  his  presence,  adding,  with  the  sim- 

*  Ibid.  p.  342. 

t  M.  Raynouard  says  "  the  cardinals  ;*'  but  incorrectly. 

j  Abscindunt  cuput  perversis  invemu,  vel  scinduiu  eos 
per  medium.  Dupuy,  p.  319. 

$  "  Quum  idem  Magister  rogasset  nobilem  virum,  domi- 
num  Guillelmum  de  Plasiano  ....  qui  ibidem  venerut, 
si'it  non  de  mandate  d, riorum  dominorum  commissariorum, 
kecundum  quod  dixerunt  .  .  .  .  et  dictus  dnrninus  Guillel- 
/iius  fuisset  ad  p:\rtein  locutus  cum  eodem  Magistro,  quern, 
sicut  asserebat,  diligehitt  et  dilexerat,  quia  uterque  mile; 
erat "  Ibid.  p.  319.  (The  same  master  requested  the  nohle 
man,  lord  William  de  Plasian  ....  who  had  come  thither, 
but  not  at  the  command  of  the  said  lord*  commissioner*,  as 
they  gave  out  ....  and  the  said  lord  William  spoke  apart 
with  the  same  master,  whom,  as  he  asserted,  he  loved  and 
had  loved,  because  they  were  both  soldiers.) 

||  Uuaiu  dilationem  concesserunt  eidem,  majorem  etiam 
daturos  asserentes,  si  sibi  placeret  et  volebat.  Ibid. 


plicity  of  impatience  and  of  fear,  "  I  am  mor- 
tal, as  others  are  ;  the  present  moment  only  is 
ours."* 

The  abandonment  of  the  defence  by  the 
grand  master  deprived  it  of  the  unity  and 
strength  it  might  have  received  from  him.  He 
only  asked  to  say  three  things  in  favor  of  the 
order.  Firstly,  that  in  no  churches  was  divine 
service  more  honorably  performed  than  in  those 
of  the  Templars.  Secondly,  that  he  knew  no 
religion  in  which  greater  alms  were  bestowed 
than  in  that  of  the  Temple — alms  being  given 
thrice  a  week  to  all  who  presented  themselves. 
Lastly,  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  manner  of 
people  had  shed  so  much  blood  for  the  Christian 
faith,  or  were  more  feared  by  the  infidels  ;  that 
at  Mansourah,  the  count  of  Artois  had  station- 
ed them  in  the  vanguard,  and  that  if  he  had 
hearkened  to  them  .... 

Here  a  voice  interrupted  him  :  "  Without 
faith,  all  this  leads  not  to  salvation." 

Nogaret,  who  was  present,  also  took  up  the 
word  :  "  I  have  heard  say,  that  in  the  chroni 
cles,  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  it  u 
written,  that  in  the  time  of  the  sultan  of  Baby 
Ion,  the  master  of  that  day,  and  the  other  heads 
of  the  order,  did  homage  to  Saladin  ;  and  thai 
the  said  Saladin,  when  he  heard  of  a  great  re- 
verse sustained  by  the  Templars,  had  publicly 
said  that  it  had  befallen  them  as  a  punishment 
for  an  infamous  vice,  and  for  their  prevarica- 
ting with  their  law." 

The  grand  master  replied,  that  he  had  never 
heard  tell  of  any  such  thing  ;  that  he  only  knew 
that  the  grand  master  of  that  day  had  observed 
the  truces,  since,  otherwise,  he  could  not  have 
retained  possession  of  certain  castles.  Jacques 
Molay  concluded  by  humbly  praying  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  chancellor  Nogaret,  to  allow 
him  to  hear  mass,  and  to  have  his  chapel  and 
his  chaplains.  This  they  promised  him,  com- 
mending his  piety. 

Thus  the  two  processes  of  the  Temple  and 
of  Boniface  VIII.  were  begun  at  the  same  time ; 
presenting  the  strange  spectacle  of  an  indirect 
war  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  The  lat- 
ter, constrained  by  the  king  to  pursue  the 
memory  of  Boniface,  was  avenged  by  the  de- 
positions of  the  Templars  for  the  barbarity  with 
which  the  king's  servants  had  at  first  proceeded 
against  them.  The  king  cast  dishonor  on  the 
papacy  ;  the  pope  on  the  monarchy.  But  the 
king  had  power  on  his  side.  He  prevented  the 
bishops  from  sending  the  imprisoned  Templars 
to  the  pope's  commissioner,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  directed  on  Avignon  swarms  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  picked  up  for  him  in  Italy. 
The  pope,  in  some  sort  besieged  by  them,  was 
condemned  to  listen  to  the  most  fearful  deposi- 
tions against  the  honor  of  the  pontificate. 

*  Requirens  eosdem,  quod  cum  ipse,  sicnt  et  alii  homines, 
esset  mortalis,  nee  haberct  de  tempore  nisi  nunc,  placeret 
eisdem  dominis  commissuriis  significare  Domino  Papie  qsod 
ip-uin  Magistrum  quaint  citius  posset  ad  ejus  pra:senti«» 
evocaret Ibid. 
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Triumph  and  audacity        J  *•  * 
ofNueuret.  )  1310. 


Many  of  the  witnesses  confessed  their  own 
infamy,  and  detailed  at  length  the  abominations 
in  which  they  had  shared  with  Boniface.*  Ont 
of  the  least  revolting  of  their  confessions,  one 
which  admits  of  being  translated,  is,  that  Boni- 
face had  murdered  his  predecessor.  One  of 
these  wretches  deposed  that  he  had  said  to  him, 
"  Come  not  again  into  my  presence  till  thou 
hast  slain  Celestine."f  Another  stated,  that 
Boniface  had  held  a  sabat,  and  done  sacrifice 
to  the  devil. J  What  is  most  probable  of  the 
things  related  of  this  old  Italian  legist,  this 
countryman  of  Aretine's  and  Macluavel's,  is, 
that  he  was  skeptical,  and  often  used  impious 
and  cynical  expressions.  .  .  .  On  one  occasion, 
when  some  were  expressing  their  fears  in  a 
storm,  and  saying  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come,  he  is  reported  to  have  observed,  "  The 
world  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be."  When 
questioned  as  to  the  resurrection,  he  replied 
by  asking,  "Did  you  ever  see  any  one  rise 
again  1" 

One  who  brought  him  figs  from  Sicily  said 
to  him,  "  Had  I  perished  on  my  passage,  Christ 
would  have  had  mercy  on  me."  To  this  Boni- 
face is  said  to  have  rejoined,  "  Pooh,  I  am 
much  more  potent  than  your  Christ,  for  I  can 
give  kingdoms. "§ 

He  spoke  with  fearful  impiety  of  all  the  mys- 
teries of  religion.  He  said  of  the  Virgin,  "  Non 
credo  in  Mariola,  Mariola,  Mariola,"  (I  have  no 
faith  in  her  Maryship,  Maryship,  Maryship ;)  and 
at  another  time,  "  We  believe  not  in  either  the 
she-ass  or  her  foal."|| 

There  is  no  clear  proof  of  these  horrible 
buffooneries.  What  is  better  proved,  and  was, 
perhaps,  more  fatal  to  him,  is  his  toleration.  A 
Calabrian  inquisitor  had  once  observed,  "  I  fan- 
cy the  pope  favors  heretics,  for  he  will  not  let 
us  perform  the  duties  of  our  office. "^f  At  an- 
other time  an  abbot  having  been  charged  by  his 
monks  with  heresy,  and  found  guilty  by  the  In- 
quisition, the  pope  contemptuously  said,  "  You 
are  idiots  ;  your  abbot  is  a  learned  man,  and  of 
riper  judgment  than  you  :  away,  and  believe  as 
he  believes."** 

After  being  nauseated  with  all  this  testimony, 
Clement  V.  had  still  to  endure,  face  to  face,  the 
insolence  of  Nogaret,  (March  16th,  1310,)  who 
repaired  to  Avignon,  but  accompanied  by  Pla- 
sian,  and  a  trusty  escort  of  men-at-arms.  For 
this  petty  Luther  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
this  was  his  triumph,  his  diet  of  Worms — with 
this  difference,  that  Nogaret,  having  the  king 


*  Ibid.  p.  525.  t  Ibid.  p.  530.  i  Ibid.  p.  537. 

$  Tliis  speech  as  reported  at  length  is  "  Vade,  vade,  ego 
plus  possum  qu  mi  Christas  unquam  potnerit,  quia  ego 
possnm  humiliare  et  depauperare  reges  et  imperatores  et 
principes,  et  possum  d(>  uno  parvo  milite  facere  unum 
magnum  Regein,  et  possum  donnre  civitates  et  regna." 
(do,  eo,  I  can  do  more  than  Christ  ever  could,  for  I  can 
humble  and  reduce  to  poverty  kings,  emperors,  and  princes, 
and  of  a  poor  soldier  make  a  great  king,  and  can  bestow 
states  and  kingdoms.)  Ibid.  p.  56. 

||  "'face,  miser,  non  crediinus  in  asinam  nee  in  pullum 
ejna."  Ibid.  p.  6. 

1  Ibiil.  p.  546.  **  Ibid.  p.  533. 


and  the  sword  with  him,  was  the  opniessor  of 
Hs  judge. 

We  find  the  substance  of  what  he  probably 
said  to  the  pope  in  the  numerous  faclums  (me- 
morials) which  he  had  issued  on  the  subject, 
and  in  which  we  find  a  mixture  of  humility  and 
insolence,  of  monarchical  servility,  classic  re- 
publicanism, pedantic  erudition,  and  revolution- 
ary audacity.  I  was  in  the  wrong  to  compare 
him  to  Luther.  The  bitterness  of  Nogaret 
does  not  recall  the  fine  and  simple  bursts  of 
wrath  of  the  good  man  of  Wittemburg,  in  which 
were  blended  the  child  and  the  lion,  but  rather, 
the  bitter  and  concocted  bile  of  Calvin — that 
hatred  raised  to  the  fourth  power.  .  .  . 

In  his  first  factum,  Nogaret  had  declared 
that  he  would  not  let  go  his  hold.  The  action 
for  heresy,  he  said,  is  not  voided  by  death, 
morle  non  extinguitur.  He  required  Boniface's 
remains  to  be  exhumed  and  burnt. 

He  seeks  to  justify  himself  in  1310.  A  good 
mind  ever  fears  having  done  wrong,  even  when 
there  really  is  no  fault,  as  did  Job,  the  Apostle, 
and  St.  Augustin.  .  .  .  Then  he  knows  persons 
who,  through  ignorance,  have  been  scandalized 
through  him.  He  fears,  should  he  not  justify 
himself,  that  such  persons  will  be  damned  for 
their  evil  thoughts  of  him.  Wherefore  he 
beseeches,  demands,  postulates,  and  requires  as 
a  ri'ght,  with  tears  and  groans,  clasped  hands, 
bended  knee.  ...  In  this  humble  posture,  he 
pronounces,  under  plea  of  self-justification,  a 
fearful  invective  against  Boniface.  It  contains 
no  less  than  sixty  distinct  charges. 

Boniface,  he  goes  on  to  say,  having  declined 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  a  council,  and  refused 
to  call  one,  was  therefore  to  be  considered  con- 
tumacious and  guilty.  Nogaret  had  not  a  min- 
ute to  lose  in  fulfilling  his  commission.  In  de- 
fault of  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  law,  it  behooved 
that  some  Catholic  should  defend  the  body  of 
the  Church — every  Catholic  is  bound  to  expos 
his  life  for  the  Church.  I,  then,  William  No- 
garet, a  private  man,  and  not  simply  a  private 
man,  but  a  knight,  bound  by  the  duty  of  chivalry 
to  defend  the  republic,  it  was  permitted  me,  it 
was  imposed  on  me,  to  resist  the  said  tyrant  for 
the  Lord's  truth. — Likewise,  just  as  each  is 
bound  to  defend  his  country,  even  to  the  deserv- 
ing of  a  recompense,  if,  in  such  defence,  he 
should  slay  his  father*  it  was  lawful  for  me,- 
what  do  I  say  ? — it  was  obligatory  Mpon  me 
defend  my  country,  the  kingdom  of  France, 
which  had  to  fear  ravage,  the  sword,  &c. 

Since,  then,  Boniface  raged  against  the 
Church  and  himself  more  furiosi.  (like  a  mad- 
man,) it  was  necessary  to  bind  fast  his  hands 
and  feet.  This  was  not  the  act  of  an  enemy, 
quite  the  contrary.  .  .  . 

But  the  height  of  effrontery  is  to  come  :  it  is 
Nogaret  who  saved  Boniface's  life  ;  he  saved 
too,  that  of  a  nephew  of  his.  He  only  suffered 

*  Pro  qui  defensione  si  patrem  occidat,  meritum  hat 
nee  pcenas  meretur.    Dupuy,  Diff.  p.  303 
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people  in  whom  he  could  confide  to  prepare  the 
pope's  victuals.  Boniface,  on  account  of  his 
deliverance,  gave  him  absolution.  And  at  An- 
agni  itself,  Boniface  had  preached  to  a  large 
multitude,  that  'all  which  had  befallen  him 
through  Nogaret  or  his  people,  had  been  the 
Lord's  doing. 

Meanwhile,  the  process  of  the  Temple  had 
commenced  with  great  parade,  despite  the  de- 
sertion of  the  grand  master.  On  the  23d  of 
March,  1310,  the  commissioners  had  brought  be- 
fore them  in  the  garden  of  the  bishop's  palace 
those  knights  who  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  defend  the  order — the  hall  would  not 
have  held  them,  for  they  were  no  fewer  than 
five  hundred  and  forty-six.  The  counts  of  the 
indictment  were  read  to  them  in  Latin  ;  but 
when  they  were  about  to  read  them  in  French, 
the  knights  cried  out  that  it  was  quite  enough 
to  have  heard  them  in  Latin,  and  that  they  did 
not  want  to  be  disgusted  with  such  vile  slanders 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.*  Being  so  numerous, 
they  were  told,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to 
appoint  attorneys,  and  choose  some  of  them- 
selves to  speak  for  the  rest.  All  wanted  to 
speak,  so  much  had  their  courage  revived  : — 
"  You  should,  then,"  was  their  cry,  "  have  tor- 
tured us  by  attorney."!  However,  they  dele- 
gated two  to  act  for  the  rest,  brother  Raynaud 
de  Pruin,  a  knight,  and  brother  Pierre  de  Bou- 
logne, a  priest,  the  order's  notary  in  the  pontif- 
ical court,  with  some  others  to  act  as  assistants. 

The  commissioners  then  caused  to  be  taken 
down  in  every  house  at  Paris  used  as  a  prison 
for  the  Templars,;};  the  depositions  of  those 
who  undertook  the  defence  of  the  order.  Fear- 
ful was  the  light  which  penetrated  the  prisons 
of  Philippe-le-Bel.  There  issued  from  them 
strange  voices,  some  fierce  and  rude,  others 
pious  and  exalted,  many  breathing  a  naive  do- 
lor. All  that  one  of  the  knights  would  say, 
was,  "  I,  single  as  I  am,  cannot  undertake  to 
argue  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France. "fy 
Some  offer  up,  as  all  their  deposition,  a  prayer 
to  the  Holy  Virgin — "  Mary,  star  of  the  seas, 
guide  us  into  the  harbor  of  safety. ||  .  .  .  ."  But 
the  most  curious  document  is  a  protest  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  in  which,  after  maintaining  the 
innocence  of  the  order,  the  knights  bring  us 
acquainted  with  their  humiliating  misery,  and 
the  sad  account  of  their  expenses^ — strange 

*  Quod  content!  erant  de  lectura  facta  in  Latino,  et  quod 
non  curabant  quod  t;mt;i;  turpitudines,  quas  asserebant  om- 
nino  esse  falsas  et  non  noniinandas  vulgariter,  exponeren- 
tur.  Proc.  contra  Tempi.  MS. 

t  Dicentes  quod  non  petebatur  ab  eis  quando  ponebantur 
in  tormentis  si  procuratores  constituere  volebant.  Ibidem. 

t  Some  were  kept  in  the  Temple,  others  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin-des-Champs,  others  in  the  mansion  of  the 
count  of  Savoy,  and  in  other  private  bouses.  Proc.  MS. 

§  Respondit  quod  nolebat  litigare  cum  dominis  papa  et 
;ege  Francis.  Proc.  MS.  11  verso. 

||  Brother  Elie,  who  drew  up  this  affecting  document, 
ends  by  praying  the  notaries  to  correct  whatever  errors 
they  may  find  in  his  Latin.  MS.  folio,  31,  32.— Others 
write  a  defence  in  the  Romance  language,  largely  corrupted 
and  intermixed  with  northern  French.  Folio,  30-38. 

II  I  give  this  document,  as  it  was  copied  by  the  notaries, 
with  all  its  rude  orthography: — "A  homes  honerables  et 


details,  forming  a  painful  contrast  with  the  far- 
celebrated  haughtiness  and  wealth  of  the  order  ! 
.  .  .  These  unhappy  men,  out  of  their  poor  pay 
of  twelve  deniers  a  day,  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  boat  which  bore  them  to  undergo  their 
examinations  in  the  city,  and  to  pay  besides 
the  man  v,ilio  unloosed  or  riveted  their  chains. 
At  last  the  defenders  entered  a  solemn  pro- 
test in  the  name  of  the  order.  In  this  singu- 
larly strong  and  bold  document,  they  declare 
that  they  cannot  undertake  the  defence  without 
the  grand  master,  or  before  any  other  tribunal 
than  a  general  council.  They  maintain  "  thai 
the  religion  of  the  Temple  is  holy,  pure, 
and  immaculate  before  God  and  his  Father.* 
Regular  institution,  salutary  observance  of  the 
rule,  have  ever  been,  and  still  are  kept  up  in  ii 
in  pristine  vigor.  All  the  brethren  have  but 
one  profession  of  faith,  which  throughout  the 
world  has  been,  and  is  ever  observed  of  alL 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day.  And 
whoso  says  or  believes  otherwise,  errs  totally, 
sins  mortally."  It  was  a  bold  affirmation,  in- 
deed, to  maintain  that  all  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  foundation  ;  that 
there  had  been  no  deviation,  no  corruption. 
Though  "  the  just  man  sins  seven  times  a  day," 


sages,  ordenes  de  per  notre  pere  1'Apostelle  pour  le  fet  des 
Templiers  li  freres,  liquies  sunt  en  prisson  a  Paris  en  la 
masson  de  Tiron — Honeur  et  reverencie.  Comes  votre 
comandemans  fent  a  nos  ce  jeudi  prochainement  passe  et 
nos  feut  demande  se  nos  volens  dufendre  la  Religion  deu 
Temple  desnsdite,  tuit  disrent  oil,  ct  disons  que  ele  est 
bone  et  leal,  et  en  tout  sans  mauveste  et  traison  tout  ceqne 
nos  Ten  met  sus,  et  somes  prest  de  nous  defendre  chacun 
pour  soy  ou  tous  ensemble,  an  telle  maniere  que  droit  et 
sante  'Eglies  et  vos  an  regardarons,  come  cil  qui  sunt  en 
prisson  an  nois  fres  a  cople  ii.  Et  somes  en  neire  fosse 
oscure  toutes  les  nuits. — Item  nos  vos  fessons  a  savir  que 
les  gages  de  xii.  deniers  que  nos  avons  ne  nos  soufficent 
mie.  Car  nos  convient  paier  nos  lis,  iii.  denier  par  jour 
chascun  lis.  Loage  du  cuisine,  napes,  toualcs  pour  tenelles 
et  autres  choses,  ii.  sols  vi.  denier  la  semaigne.  Item  pour 
nos  fergieret  desferger,  puisque  nos  somes  devant  les  audi- 
tors, ii.  sol.  Item  pour  laver  dras  et  robes,  linges,  chacun 
xv.  jours  xviii.  denier.  Item  pour  buche  et  condole  chas- 
cun jor  iiii.  deniers.  Item  passer  et  repasser  les  dis  freres, 
xvi.  deniers  de  asiles  de  Notre-Dame  de  1'altre  part  de  1'iau. 
Proc.  MS.  folio,  39."  (To  the  honorable  and  wise  men, 
appointed  by  our  father  the  pope  for  the  affair  of  the 
brothers  Templars  who  are  in  prison,  in  Paris,  in  the  house 
de  Tiron — honor  and  reverence.  When  your  notary  was 
with  us  this  Thursday  last  past,  and  asked  us  whether  we 
would  defend  the  religion  of  the  aforesaid  Temple,  all  said 
yes,  and  we  say  that  it  is  good  and  loyal,  and  altogether 
without  malice  and  treason  in  all  that  is  imputed  to  us,  and 
are  ready  to  defend  ourselves,  each  himself  singly,  or  all 
together,  in  such  manner  as  law,  the  Holy  Church,  and  you 
shall  consider  good,  and  as  those  may  do  who  are  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  miser}-. — We  are  kept  in  a  black,  gloomy 
fosse,  all  night. — Also,  we  give  you  to  know  that  our  allow- 
ance of  twelve  deniers  does  not  suffice  us.  For  we  have  to 
pay  for  our  bed,  three  deniers  a  day,  each  bed.  The  hiring 
of  kitchen,  (cooking  7)  linen,  towels,  for  pans  and  other 
things,  two  sous,  six  deniers  the  week.  Also,  for  riveting 
and  unriveting  our  irons,  when  we  go  before  the  auditors, 
two  sous.  Also,  for  washing  clothes,  gowns,  linen,  we  have 
each  to  pay  eighteen  deniers  the  fortnight.  Also,  for  wood 
and  candle,  four  deniers  the  day.  Also,  for  the  ferrying 
and  ferrying  back  of  the  said  brothers,  from  the  asylums 
of  Notre-Dume,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  sixteen  de- 
niers.) 

*  .  .  .  .  ApudDeum  et  Patrem Et  hoc  est  omnium 

fratrutn  Templi  communiter  una  professio,  qus  per  univer- 
sum  orbem  servatur  et  servata  fuit  per  omnes  fratres  ejns- 
dem  ordinis,  a  fundamsnto  religionis  usque  ad  diem  prae- 
sentem.  Et  quicumque  aliud  dicit  vel  aliter  credit,  errai 
totaliter,  peccat  mortaliter Dup.  p.  333. 
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Tortures  to  which  the 
brethren  were  put. 


PROSECUTION  OF  THE  TEMPLE, 


Popular  feejini  turns  In 
behalf  of  the  order. 


this  haughty  order  found  itself  pure  and  without 
sin.  Such  excess  of  pride  shocked  all. 

They  did  not  stop  here.  They  required  that 
the  apostate  brothers  should  be  placed  under 
sure  guard,  until  it  was  made  apparent  whether 
they  had  borne  true  witness  or  not. 

They  further  required  that  no  layman  should 
be  present  at  the  examinations.  No  doubt  the 
presence  of  a  Plasian  or  of  a  Nogaret  intimi- 
dated both  accused  and  judges. 

They  conclude  by  saying  that  the  pontifical 
commission  can  proceed  no  further  : — "  For, 
truly,  we  are  not  in  place  of  safety  ;  being,  and 
having  been,  in  the  power  of  those  who  suggest 
false  things  to  the  lord  king.  Every  day,  either 
of  themselves  or  through  others,  either  person- 
ally or  by  letters  or  messages,  they  warn  us  not 
to  retract  the  false  depositions  which  have  been 
torn  from  us  by  fear  ;  that,  otherwise,  we  shall 
be  burnt."* 

Some  days  afterwards  they  entered  a  new 
protest,  but  stronger  still,  and  less  apologetical 
than  threatening  and  accusatory.  "  This  pro- 
cess," they  say,  "  has  been  sudden,  violent,  ini- 
quitous, and  unjust ;  it  is,  altogether,  atrocious 
violence,  intolerable  error.  .  .  .  Many,  many 
of  us  have  died  of  imprisonment  and  torture  ; 
others  will  remain  maimed  for  life  ;  several 
have  been  constrained  to  belie  themselves  and 
their  order.  These  violences  and  torments 
have  altogether  deprived  them  of  free-will  ; 
that  is,  of  all  the  good  that  man  can  own.  He 
vi  ho  loses  freedom  of  will,  loses  all  that  is  valu- 
able— knowledge,  memory,  and  intellect.!  •  •  •  • 
To  compel  them  to  falsehood  and  false  witness, 
letters  have  been  shown  them  with  the  king's 
seal,  guarantying  them  their  limbs,  life,  and 
liberty  ;  promising  carefully  to  allocate  them  a 
satisfactory  revenue,  and  assuring  them  that  the 
order  would  be  condemned  without  help."  .  .  . 

Accustomed  as  the  men  of  that  day  were  to 
the  violence  of  inquisitorial  proceedings,  and 
the  immorality  of  the  means  commonly  em- 
ployed to  extract  evidence  out  of  witnesses, 
words  like  these,  nevertheless,  could  not  but 
move  the  heart  to  indignation  !  But  what  spoke 
more  forcibly  than  all  words,  was  the  pitiable 
appearance  of  the  prisoners,  their  meager  and 
emaciated  countenances,  and  the  hideous  marks 

of  the  tortures  they  had  undergone One 

of  them,  Humbert  Dupuy,  the  fourteenth  wit- 
ness, had  been  tortured  three  times,  and  kept 
thirty-six  weeks  in  the  pit  of  an  infectious 
tower  on  bread  and  water.  Another  had  been 
•uspended  by  his  privy  parts.  The  knight 


*  ....  Quia  si  recesserunt,  prout  dicunt,  comburentur 
omnino  Ibid.  p.  334. 

t  .  .  .  .  Liberum  arbitrium,  quod  est  quidqaid  boni  potest 
homo  habere ;  unde  qui  caret  libero  arbitrio,  caret  omni 
bono,  scienlia,  memoria,  et  intellectu.  Ibidem,  p.  340. — 
Admirable  revival  of  juslice  and  morality.  The  Templars, 
who  required  from  their  adepts  so  complete  a  sacrifice  of 
ftee-will,  here  acknowledge  that,  without  it,  man  is  nothing. 
In  like  manner  we  see  further  on  Nogaret  asking  the  pardon 
— «ither  really,  or  at  least  feigning  so  to  do — of  his  victim; 
Mking  absolution  from  a  pope  to  whom  he  denied  the  name 
of  pope. 


Bernard  Dague,  (de  Yado,)  whose  feet  had  been 
held  before  a  blazing  fire,  showed  two  pieces 
of  bone  which  had  exfoliated  from  his  heels.* 

These  were  cruel  sights.  Even  the  judges, 
legists  as  they  were,  and  cased  in  the  dry  robe 
of  the  priest,  were  moved,  and  felt  the  specta- 
cle. How  much  more  the  people,  who  daily 
saw  these  unhappy  men  crossing  the  river  in 
their  boats  to  the  city,  to  the  bishop's  palace, 
in  which  the  commission  sat !  The  popular 
indignation  increased  against  the  accusers,  the 
apostate  Templars.  One  day  four  of  these 
appear  before  the  commission,  still  wearing 
their  beards,  but  carrying  their  cloaks  in  their 
hands.  Throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
the  assembled  bishops,  they  declare  that  they 
renounce  the  dress  of  the  Temple  ;  but  the 
judges  regarded  'hem  with  disgust,  and  told 
them  that  out  of  .  hat  presence  tney  might  do 
as  they  liked. f 

The  process  was  taking  a  troublesome  turn 
for  those  who  had  begun  it  so  precipitately  and 
violently.  Gradually  the  accusers  sank  into 
the  place  of  the  accused  ;  whose  depositions 
daily  revealed  the  barbarities  and  turpitude  of 
the  early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  intent 
of  the  process  became  apparent.  One  of  the 
accused  had  been  put  to  the  torture  to  compel 
him  to  state  the  amount  of  the  treasure  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land.  Was  a  treasure  a  crime  , 
a  ground  for  indictment  * 

When  we  remember  the  number  of  affiliated 
members  the  Temple  had  among  the  people, 
and  the  relations  of  the  knights  with  the  nobil- 
ity, out  of  whose  bosom  they  all  issued,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  king  was  alarmed  at  hav- 
ing gone  so  far.  The  shameful  end,  the  atro- 
cious means — all  had  been  unmasked.  Would 
not  the  people,  troubled  and  disturbed  in  their 
faith  since  the  tragedy  of  Boniface  VIII.,  rise 
up  !  In  the  revolt  that  took  place  on  account 
of  the  alteration  of  the  coin,  the  Temple  had 
been  strong  enough  to  protect  Philippe-le-Bel ; 
now,  all  the  friends  of  the  Temple  were  against 
him.  .  .  . 

The  danger,  too,  was  aggravated  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  councils  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe]:  having  been  favorable  to  the  Templars. 
They  were  declared  innocent  on  June  17th, 
1310,  at  Ravenna  ;  on  July  1st,  at  Mentz  ;  on 
October  21st,  at  Salamanca.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  these  judgments,  and  the  danger- 
ous reaction  which  would  follow  at  Paris  could 
be  foreseen.  To  anticipate  it  was  of  the  last 
consequence,  and  safety  was  to  be  snatched 


*  Ostendens  duo  ossa,  quod  dicebat  ilia  esse  qua  cecide- 
runt  de  talis.  Proc.  ap.  Rayn.  p.  73. 

t  Sed  dicti  domini  commissarii  dixerunt  eis,  quod  eos  non 
dimitterent  ibi,  necde  eorum  mandato  sen  censilio,  sed  extra 
facerent  quidquid  vellent.  Dupuy,  p.  338. 

t  The  king  of  England  at  first  expressed  himself  loudly 
in  favor  of  the  order ;  and,  whether  from  a  feeling  of  jus- 
tice, or  in  opposition  to  Philip,  he  wrote,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1307,  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Castile,  Aragon, 
and  Sicily,  on  behalf  of  the  Templars,  praying  them  not  to 
credit  the  accusations  raised  against  them  in  France.  Du 
p-»y,  pp.  226-238. 


Cowardice  nt  the  pontifical 
commission. 


AND  OF  BONIFACE  VIII. 


Haste  of  the  r<  ral 
commiisioneii. 
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from  daring  :  the  process  was,  at  all  risks,  to 
be  grappled  with,  hurried  on,  and  ended. 

By  February  of  the  same  year,  (1310,)  the 
ki.tg  had  completed  his  arrangements  with  the 
pope.  He  agreed  to  defer  the  judgment  of 
Boniface  to  him  ;*  but  in  April  required  in  re- 
turn, that  Clement  should  nominate  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Sens  the  young  Marigni,  brother 
of  the  famous  Enguerrand  Marigni,  the  true 
king  of  France  under  Philippe-le-Bel.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  the  new  archbishop  summons  a 
provincial  council  at  Paris,  and  cites  the  Tem- 
plars before  it.  Here  we  have  two  tribunals 
judging  the  same  parties  at  the  same  lime,  in 
virtue  of  two  bulls  of  the  pope's.  The  com- 
mission appealed  to  the  bull,  empowering  it  to 
try  the  case  ;|  the  council  to  the  preceding 
bull,  which  had  restored  their  powers  to  the 
ordinary  judges. J  No  act  of  this  council  is 
extant :  nothing  remains  save  the  list  of  those 
who  composed  it,  and  the  number  of  those  they 
condemned  to  the  stake. 

Sunday,  May  10th,  being  a  day  on  which  the 
commission  sat,  the  defenders  of  the  order  ap- 
peared before  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne  and 
the  other  pontifical  commissioners,  and  pre- 
sented an  appeal.  The  archbishop  replied,  that 
the  appeal  concerned  neither  himself  nor  his 
olleagues,  and  that  they  could  take  no  notice 
jf  it,  since  it  was  not  an  appeal  from  their  tri- 
bunal ;  but  that  if  the  knights  chose  to  speak 
in  defence  of  the  order,  they  would  willingly 
hear  them. 

The  poor  knights  prayed  they  would  at  least 
manage  them  an  audience  with  the  council,  to 
present  their  appeal  to  it,  and  provide  them  with 
two  notaries  to  draw  up  an  authentic  notice  of 
it — addressing  not  only  the  commission,  but 
even  the  notaries  who  were  present.  They 
then  read  their  appeal,  in  which  they  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms  : — "  We  beseech'  the 
holy  Apostles,  we  beseech  them  over  and  over 
again,  with  earnestness  of  entreaty  we  beseech 
them."fy  The  unhappy  victims  already  felt  the 
flames,  and  clung  to  the  altar  which  could  not 
protect  them. 

All  the  aid  secured  them  by  this  pope  on 
whom  they  relied,  and  to  whom  they  com- 
mended themselves  as  if  to  God,  was  a  timid 
and  cowardly  opinion,  in  which  he  had  endea- 
vored beforehand  to  interpret  the  word  relapsed, 
should  it  be  applied  to  those  who  had  retracted 
their  confessions  : — "  It  seems  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  reason  to  account  such  men  relaps- 
ed. ...  In  doubtful  things  of  the  kind,  pun- 
ishments should  be  restricted  and  modified. "|| 

*  Hist,  da  Diff.  Preuves,  pp.  296-299. 

t  According  to  Dupuy,  (p.  45.)  the  pope's  commissioners 
replied  to  the  appeal  of  the  defendants,  "That  councils 
•passed  judgment  on  individuals,  and  they  on  the  affair  as  a 
whole  " — The  commission  said  just  the  reverse. 

t  D  ipuy,  note  at  p.  44. 

$  Petimus  Apostoios.  et  iterum  petimus,  et  cum  instantia 
maxima  petimus.  Ibid.  p.  346. 

||  ViJetor  quasi  contrarium  ration!  tales  juilicam  re!ap*os. 


This  opinion  the  pontifical  commissioners 
lacked  the  courage  to  enforce.  They  replied, 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  Sunday,  that  they 
felt  great  compassion  for  the  defenders  of  tho 
order,  and  the  other  brothers,  but  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  and  his 
suffragans  were  altogether  unconnected  with 
theirs  ;  that  they  knew  not  what  was  transact- 
ing in  the  council ;  that  if  the  commission  were 
authorized  by  the  holy  see,  the  archbishop  of 
Sens  was  so  likewise  ;  that  the  one  iad  no  au- 
thority over  the  other  ;  that  at  the  first  glance 
they  saw  nothing  to  object  to  as  concerned  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  ;  that,  however,  they  would 
consider  the  matter.* 

While  they  were  considering,  they  learned 
that  fifty-four  Templars  were  going  to  be  burnt. 
One  day's  examination  had  been  ample  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  and 
his  suffragans.  Let  us  follow,  step  by  step,  the 
narrative  of  the  notaries  to  the  pv.itifical  corn- 
mission  in  its  terrible  simplicity. 

"  On  Tuesday  the  12th,  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  brother  Jean  Bertaud,t  the  commis- 
sioners were  apprized  that  fifty-four  Templars 
were  about  to  be  burnt. J  They  instructed  the 
provost  of  the  church  of  Poitiers  and  the  arch- 
deacon of  Orleans,  the  king's  chaplain,  to  tell 
the  archbishop  of  Sens  and  his  suffragans  to 
deliberate  ripely  and  to  adjourn,  seeing  that  the 
brothers  who  bad  died  in  prison  protested,  it 
was  said,  on  the  peril  of  their  souls,  that  they 
were  falsely  accused.  If  such  execution  took 
place,  it  would  hinder  the  commissioners  from 
proceeding  with  their  duty,  the  accused  being 
so  terrified  that  they  seemed  out  of  their 
senses. §  In  addition,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers charged  them  to  intimate  to  the  archbishop 
that  brothers  Raynaud  de  Pruin  and  Pierre  de 
Boulogne,  priests,  Guillaume  de  Chambonnet 
and  Bertrand  de  Sartiges,  knights,  had  intro- 
mitted  an  appeal  to  the  commissioners." 

Here  was  involved  a  grave  question  as  to 
right  of  jurisdiction.  If  the  council  and  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  recognised  the  validity  of 
an  appeal  brought  before  the  papal  commission, 
they  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  that  tri- 
bunal, and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church 
were  compromised.  Besides,  undoubtedly  the 
king's  orders  were  imperative  ;  and  the  young 
Marigni,  created  archbishop  for  the  purpose, 
had  no  time  for  wrangling.  He  absented  him- 

.  ...  In  talibus  dubiis  restringendie  sunt  rxsnae.  Rayn. 
p.  10(i. 

*  Qnod  ipsi  nesciebnnt  quid  in  dicto  concilio  agebatur 
.  .  .  .  et  quod  sicut  ipsi  ....  erant  Apostolica  auctoritate 
depntati  ....  propter  quod  non  videbatur  dictis  commi* 
sariis  primd  facie,  ut  dixerunt,  quod  haherent  aliqua  inhi 
here  dicto  domino  archiepiscopo  Senonensi  ....  adhuc 
tamen  deliberarent.  Dup.  p.  346. 

t  The  name  is  almost  illegible  in  the  manuscript.  The 
hand  clearly  trembles.  Higher  up,  the  notary  writes  plainly 
— Bertaldi. 

t  Quod  LIUI.  ex  Templariis  ....  erant  dictd  die  com- 

burendi Proc.  MS.  folio  72.  (Half  the  page  torn 

off.) 

$  Adeo  exterritl  ....  non  videbantur  in  pleno  senia 
suo  .  .  .  Ibidem. 
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self  in  order  to  avoid  receiving  the  envoys  of 
the  commission  ;  and  then  some  one  (it  is  not 
known  who)  raised  a  doubt  as  to  their  having 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  commission.  Ma- 
rigni  joined  in  the  doubt,  and  they  proceeded 
as  before.* 

The  Templars,  who  had  been  brought  before 
the  council  on  the  Sunday,  were  sentenced  on 
the  Monday.  Those  who  had  made  confession, 
were  set  at  liberty  ;  those  who  had  been  con- 
stant in  their  denial  of  the  charges,  were  im- 
prisoned for  lifi ! ;  those  who  had  retracted  their 
confessions,  were  pronounced  relapsed.  These 
last,  fifty-four  in  number,  were  degraded  on  the 
same  day  by  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm.  On  the  Tuesday  they 
were  burnt  at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine.  These 
unhappy  men  had  prevaricated  in  prison,  but 
they  were  constant  and  consistent  in  the  flames, 
and  protested  their  innocence  to  the  last.  The 
crowd  was  mute,  and  as  if  stupified  with  aston- 
ishment, f 

Who  can  believe  that  the  pontifical  commis- 
sion had  the  heart  to  assemble  the  next  day,  to 
continue  their  useless  proceedings,  and  to  go  on 
examining  while  the  council  was  burning  ! 

"  Tuesday,  May  12th,  brother  Aimeri,  of 
Villars-le-Duc,  was  brought  before  the  commis- 
sioners, his  beard  shaven  off,  and  without  the 
cloak  or  dress  of  the  Temple,  aged,  as  he  said, 
fifty,  and  having  been  about  eight  years  in  the 
order  as  serving-brother,  and  twenty  as  knight. 
The  lords  commissioners  explained  to  him  the 
counts  on  which  they  were  about  to  question 
him.  But  the  said  witness,  pale  and  all'scared,J 
appealing  to  his  oath  and  his  hopes  of  salvation, 
praying,  if  he  lied,  to  he  struck  sudde-nly 
dead,  and  to  be  ingulfed  soul  and  body  in  hell 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  commission,  beat- 
ing his  bosom  with  clenched  hands,  bending  his 
knees  and  raising  his  hands  to  the  altar,  pro- 
tested that  all  the  crimes  charged  on  the  order 
were  utterly  false,  although,  in  the  agonies  of 
the  torture  to  which  he  had  been  put  by  Guil- 
laume  de  Marcillac  and  Hugues  de  Celles, 
knights  belonging  to  the  king,  he  had  admitted 


*  ....  A  quodara  misse  dictum  coram  domino  archi- 
episcopo  Senonensi,  ejus  sutfraganeis  et  concilio  ....  quod 

dicti  pncpositus  .  .  .  .  et  archidiaconus (qui  in  dicta 

die  Martis  ....  prasmissa  intimasse  dicebantur,  et  ipsi 
i'ulcni  hoc  attestabantur,  sutfraganeis  domini  archiepiscop! 
Senonensis  ....  tune  absente  ditto  domino  archiepiscopo 
Senonensi)  pradicta  nan  significaverant  de  mandate  eoruin- 
dem  dominorum  commissariorum.  Ibidem,  71  verso. 

t  Constanter  et  perseveranter  in  abnegatione  commnni 
perstiterunt  ....  non  absque  multa  admirations  stupore- 
que  vehementi.  Contin.  Guil.  Nang.  in  Spicil.  d'Achery, 
iii.  ann.  1310. 

J  Pallidus  et  multum  exterritus  .  .  .  impetrando  sibi 
ipsi,  si  incntiebatur  in  hoc,  mortem  subitaneam.  et  quod 
statim  in  aninia  et  corpore  in  presentia  dominorum  com- 
missariorum absorberetur  in  iniernum,  tondendo  sibi  pec- 
tus  cum  pugnis,  et  elevando  manus  suas  versus  altare  ad 
majorem  assertionem,  flectendo  genua  ....  cum  ipse  tes- 
tis  vidisset  ....  dud  in  guadrigis  Lim.fratres  dicti  ordinis 
ad  comburendvm  .  .  .  .  et  AUDIVISSE  EOS  FUISSX  COMBUS- 
TOH  ;  quod  ipse  qui  dubitabat  quod  non  posset  habere  bonam 
patientiam  si  combureretur,  timore  mortis  confiteretur  .  .  .  . 
omnes  errores  .  .  .  .  et  quidem  ettam  interfecisse  Dominum, 
si  peteretur  ab  eo Process.  MS.  70  verso. 


some  of  the  accusations.  He  added,  howevei, 
that  having  seen  fifty-four  brothers  of  the  order 
borne  off  on  carls  to  the  stake,  who  would  not 
admit  the  truth  of  the  said  charges,  and  HAVING 

HEARD  SAY  THAT  THEY  HAD  BEEN  BURNT,  as  lie 

feared  that  he  had  not  strength  and  fortitude  to 
bear  such  a  punishment,  he  was  ready,  in  his 
fear,  to  acknowledge  on  oath,  before  the  com- 
missioners or  others,  all  the  crimes  imputed  to 
the  order,  and  even  to  say,  if  they  so  desired, 
that  he  had  killed  our  Lord He  suppli- 
cated and  conjured  the  said  commissioners  and 
us,  the  notaries  present,  not  to  reveal  to  the 
king's  people  what  he  had  said,  lest,  he  said,  if 
they  should  know  of  it,  he  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  fifty-four 

Templars The  commissioners,  seeinc 

the  danger  to  which  the  witnesses  were  exposed, 
should  the  examinations  be  continued  while  this 
reign  of  terror*  prevailed,  and  moved  as  well 
by  other  causes,  resolved  to  adjourn  for  the 
present." 

The  commission  would  seem  to  have  beet 
affected  by  this  terrible  scene  ;  and  althougl 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  its  president,  the 
archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  by  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  both  of  whom  had  ceased  to 
attend  its  sittings,  it  essayed  to  save,  if  there 
were  still  time,  the  three  principal  defendants. 

'"  On  Monday,  18th  May,  the  pontifical  com- 
missioners deputed  the  provost  of  the  church 
of  Poitiers  and  the  archdeacon  of  Orleans  to 
wait,  from  them,  on  the  venerable  father  in 
God,  the  lord  archbishop  of  Sens  and  his  suf- 
fragans, to  claim  for  the  defendants,  Pierre  de 
Boulogne,  Guillaume  de  Chambonnet,  and  Ber- 
trand  de  Sartiges,  that  they  might  be  brought 
up  under  good  guard  as  often  as  they  should 
require  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  order." 
The  commissioners  took  care  to  add,  "  that 
they  did  not  seek  to  throw  any  hinderance  in 
the  way  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  and  his  coun- 
cil, but  only  to  relieve  their  conscience."!  • 

"  In  the  evening,  the  commissioners  met 
St.  Genevieve's,  in  St.  Eh -i's  chapel,  to  receive 
a  deputation  of  canons  fn  in  the  archbishop 
Sens  ;  whose  answer  was,  .hat  the  process  ha 
been  going  on  for  two  yearsj  against  the  afore 
mentioned  knights,  as  private  members  of  the 
order ;  that  he  desired  to  bring  it  to  an  end  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  Apostolic  rescript ; 
and  that  it  was  far  from  his  thoughts  to  inter- 
fere with  the  commissioners  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty."§     Dreadful  mockery  ! 


*  Durante  terrors  poedicto.    Ibidem,  folio  71. 

t  Non   intcndentes  ....  aliquam  inhibitioncm   facer 
.  .  .  .  Ibidem. 

t  Biennium  erat  elapsum.    Ibidem. 

§  Non  erat  intentionis  ....  in  aliquo  impedire  ofiicium 
.  .  .  .  Ibidem. 

"It  being  asserted  that  the  provost  of  the  church  of 
Poitiers  and  the  archdeacon  of  Orleans  had  not  spoken  on 
the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  the  latter  charged  the 
envoys  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
provost  and  archdeacon  had  really  spoken  in  their  name. 
Moreover,  they  told  them  to  inform  the  archbishop  that 
Pierre  de  Boulogne,  Chambonnet,  and  Sartiges,  had  appealed 


tti 


The  pontifical  commissioner 
desert  their  post. 
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"  The  deputies  having  withdrawn,  Raynaud 
de  Pruin,  Chambonnet,  and  Sartiges,  were 
brought  before  the  commissioners,  whom  they 
Informed  that  Pierre  de  Boulogne  had  been 
taken  from  them  without  their  knowing  where- 
fore, adding,  that  they  were  simple,  inexpe- 
rienced men,  and,  moreover,  so  stupified  and 
disturbed  in  mind,  that  they  could  neither  direct 
nor  dictate  any  thing  for  the  defence  of  the  or- 
der, without  the  advice  of  the  said  Pierre.  For 
which  reason  they  besought  the  commissioners 
to  have  him  produced,  to  afford  him  a  hearing, 
and  to  inquire  how  and  why  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and  whether  he  chose  to  con- 
tinue his  defence  of  the  order,  or  to  throw  it 
up.  The  commissioners  directed  the  provost 
of  Poitiers  and  Jehan  de  Teinville  to  produce 
the  said  brother  before  them  on  the  following 
morning."* 

We  do  not  find  that  Pierre  de  Boulogne  did 
appear  the  following  morning  ;  but  numbers  of 
Templars  came,  and  made  known  their  inten- 
tion of  discontinuing  the  defence.  On  the 
Saturday  following,  the  commissioners,  desert- 
ed by  another  of  its  members,  adjourned  to  the 
3d  November. 

When  they  reassembled,  the  commissioners 
were  still  fewer  in  number,  being  reduced  to 
three.  The  archbishop  of  Narbonne  had  left 
Paris  on  the  king's  service.  The  bishop  of 
Bayeux  was  on  a  mission  from  the  king  to  the 
pope.  The  archdeacon  of  Maguelone  was  ill. 
The  bishop  of  Limoges  had  set  out  to  join  the 
commission,  but  was  met  by  a  notice  from  the 
king,  that  its  adjournment  had  better  be  pro- 
longed till  the  next  parliament.!  The  three 
commissioners  present,  however,  bade  the  crier 
ask  as  usual  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  whether 
there  were  any  one  desirous  of  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Temple.  None  presented  them- 
selves. 

On  the  27th  December  the  commissioners 
resumed  their  examinations,  and  demanded  the 
production  of  the  two  principal  defenders  of  the 
order.  But  the  first,  Pierre  de  Boulogne,  had 
disappeared  :  his  colleague,  Raynaud  de  Pruin, 
it  was  said,  could  no  longer  go  on  with  the  de- 
fence, having  been  degraded  by  the  archbishop 
of  Sens.  Twenty-six  knights,  who  had  been 
already  sworn  previously  to  giving  in  their  de- 
positions, were  detained  by  the  royal  officers 
and  could  not  appear. 

It  is  worthy  of  all  admiration  that,  surround- 
ed as  they  were  by  violence  and  peril,  there 
should  have  been  found  knights  to  maintain  the 
innocence  of  the  order  ;  but  such  courage  was 
rare.  The  greater  number  were  under  the  im- 
pression of  a  profound  terror. J 

from  the  archbishop  and  from  his  council,  on  Sunday,  10th 
of  May,  and  that  this  appeal  ought  to  have  been  announced 
to  the  council  on  Tuesday  by  the  provost  anfl  archdeacon." 
Process.  MS.  Ibidem. 

*  Ibidem,  71  verso. 

t  lutellecto  per  litteras  regias  quod  mm  expcdiebat. 
Ibiori.i,  72  verso. 

;  This  in  clearly  inferrible  from  'b«  deposition  of  Jean  da 


The  destruction  of  the  Templars  was  being 
mercilessly  prosecuted  by  all  the  provincial 
councils.*  Nine  knights  had  just  been  burnt 
at  Senlis.  Examinations  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  terror  inspired  by  executions. 

The  process  was  stifled  with  the  fagot 

The  commission  continued  its  sitlings  until 
June  llth,  1311  ;  and  the  result  of  its  labors 
is  recorded  in  a  register,  which  ends  with  these 
words: — "As  an  additional  precaution  we  have 
deposited  the  said  procedure,  (copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings,) formally  drawn  up  and  attested  by 
the  notaries,  in  the  treasury  of  the  N6tre-Dame 
de  Paris,  to  be  shown  to  no  one  save  on  the 
authority  of  letters  special  from  your  holiness."! 


Polleacourt,  the  thirty-seventh  witness.  At  first,  he  declares 
that  he  will  abide  by  his  first  confessions.  The  commis- 
sioners, seeing  him  all  pale  and  frightened,  tell  him  to  think 
of  saying  the  truth  only  and  of  saving  his  soul ;  that  he 
runs  no  risk  in  telling  the  truth  to  them  ;  that  neither  they, 
nor  the  notaries  present,  will  repeat  his  words.  On  this, 
he  revokes  his  deposition,  and  declares  that  he  had  sought 
absolution  for  it  from  a  younger  brother  of  the  order,  who 
enjoined  him  never  again  to  bear  false  witness. 

*  By  the  councils  of  Sens,  Senlis,  Reims,  Rouen,  &.C., 
and  after  examination  by  the  bishops  of  Amiens,  Cavaillon, 
Clermont,  Chartres,  Limoges,  Puy,  Mans,  Macon,  Mague- 
lonne,  Nevers,  Orleans,  Perigord,  Poitiers,  Rhodez,  Saintes, 
Soissons,  T'JU.,  Tours,  &c.  Raynoaard,  p.  138. 

t  This  register,  to  which  1  have  so  often  referred,  is  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Royale,  (fonds  Harlay,  no.  329.)  It  records 
the  proceedings  before  the  pope's  commissioners  at  Paris — 
Processug  contra  Tcmplarios.  It  was  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  Notre-Dame,  but  got,  how  is  unknown,  into  the 
library  of  the  president  Brisson,  then  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  advocate-general,  M.  bervin,  and  lastly,  passed 
into  the  library  of  the  Harlays,  whose  armoiial  bearings  it 
still  displays.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
M.  de  Harlay,  scrupling,  probably,  to  keep  possession  of  a 
manuscript  of  such  importance,  bequeathed  it  to  the  library 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres.  This  library  was 
burnt  in  1793,  but  the  manuscript  was  saved  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bibliotheque  Royale,  (the  royal  library.)  A 
duplicate  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. 
See  the  Appendix  to  M.  Raynouard's  work.  p.  309. — Most 
of  the  documents  relative  to  the  process  of  the  Templars 
are  in  the  National  Archives.  The  most  curious  of  these 
are,  1st,  the  first  Examination  of  a  Hundred  and  Forty 
Templars,  arrested  at  Paris,  (filling  a  large  roll  of  parch- 
merj.)  from  which  Dupuy  has  given  some  extracts  in  a 
very  negligent  manner;  2d,  several  examinations,  in  other 
cities ;  3d,  the  minule  of  the  articles  on  which  they  were 
interrogated,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  minute  of  a  letter)  with- 
out a  date,  from  the  king  to  the  pope,  a  sort  of  factum  evi- 
dently designed  to  be  spread  abroad  among  the  people. 
These  minutes  are  written  on  paper  made  of  cotton.  This 
frail  and  precious  rag,  covered  with  a  very  difficult  hand- 
writing, h;is  been  deciphered  and  transcribed  by  one  of  my 
predecessors,  the  learned  M.  Pavillet.  It  is  full  of  correc- 
tions, which  have  been  carefully  noted  by  M.  Raynouard, 
(p.  50.)  and  which  must  have  been  dup  to  the  hand  of  one 
of  Philip's  ministers,  to  Marigni,  Plasian,  or  Nogaret.  The 
pope  has  docilely  copied  the  articles  in  the  parchment  in 
the  Vatican.  The  letter,  alluded  to  above,  is  written  with 
remarkable  animation  and  vigor: — In  Dei  nomine,  Amen. 
Christus  vincit.  Christus  regnat.  Christus  imperat.  Post 
illam  universalem  victoriam  quam  ipse  Dominns  fecit  in 
ligno  crucis  contra  hostem  antiquum  ....  ita  miram  et 
magnam  et  strenuam,  ita  utilein  et  necessariam  ....  fecit 
novissimis  his  diebus  per  inquisitores  ....  in  perfidonim 

Templariorum  negocio Horrenda  fuit  domino  regi 

....  propter  conditionem  personarum  denunciantium, 
quia  parvi  status  erant  homines  ad  tarn  grande  promoven- 
dum  negotium,  &.c.  ("  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  Christ 
is  victorious.  Christ  reigns.  Christ  governs.  Since  that 
universal  triumph  of  our  Lord's  on  the  cross  of  wood  over 
the  old  enemy  ....  so  wonderful,  and  great,  and  strenuous, 
so  useful  and  necessary  ....  has  not  been  wrought  save 

in  these  last  days  by  the  inquisitors in  the  affair  of 

the  perfidious  Templars Our  sovereign  king  felt 

alarm  ....  on  account  of  the  rank  of  the  accusers,  4«eca*< 
tkey  were  of  mean  condition  to  bring  forward  so  great  a 
matter,*'  fee.)  Archives,  Section  Historique,  J.  413. 


OQC      The  Templars  mildly  treated 
in  other  kingdoms. 


SUPPRESSION    ^F  THE   ORDER.          fto  council  of  Vienna,        fj 


The  order  was  suppressed  as  useless  or  dan- 
gerous, in  all  the  states  of  Christendom  ;  their 
monarchs  either  seizing  its  property,  or  bestow- 
M!(j  it  on  other  orders.  But  the  persons  of  the 
Templars  were  respected  there.  The  severest 
treatment  they  experienced  \vas  imprisonment 
in  monasteries  ;  and  often  in  those  which  had 
belonged  to  themselves.  This  was  the  only 
punishment  to  which  those  heads  of  the  order 
hi  .England,  who  persisted  in  denying  the  alle- 
gations against  it,  were  subjected. 

In  Lombardy  and  in  Tuscany  the  Templars 
were  condemned  ;  acquitted  at  Ravenna  and 
Bologna.*  In  Castile  they  were  adjudged  to 
be  innocent.  The  Aragonese  Templars  offered 
resistance,  and  threw  themselves  into  their 
strongholds,  mostly  into  their  famous  fort  of 
Moncon.f  These  forts  were  attacked  and  car- 
ried by  the  king  of  Aragon.  But  they  were 
not  the  worse  treated  for  their  attempt,  and 
entered  in  crowds  into  the  order  of  Monteza 
which  was  then  created.  It  was  not  in  Spain, 
in  presence  of  the  Moors,  and  on  the  classic 
ground  of  crusade,  that  the  thought  could  be 
entertained  of  proscribing  the  old  defenders  of 
Christendom. | 

The  conduct  of  other  princes  with  regard  to 
the  Templars  was  a  satire  on  that  of  Philippe- 
le-Bel.  Their  mildness  was  blamed  by  the 
pope,  who  reproached  the  kings  of  England, 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  for  their  not 
having  had  recourse  to  torture.  Philippe  had 
hardened  him,  either  by  giving  him  a  share  of 
the  spoil,  or  resigning  to  him  the  judgment  in 
the  case  of  Boniface.  The  French  king  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  give  way  a  little  on  the 
latter  point.  He  perceived  all  around  him 
symptoms  of  general  movement.  The  states 
over  which  he  had  extended  his  influence  seem- 
ed on  the  point  of  escaping  from  it.  The  Eng- 
lish barons  were  striving  to  unseat  Edward  the 
Second's  favorites,  whose  governing  their  coun- 
try humbled  them  in  the  sight  of  France.  The 
Ghibelines  of  Italy  were  inviting  the  new 
emperor,  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  to  dethrone 
Charles  of  Anjou's  grandson,  king  Robert,  a 
great  clerk  but  sorry  king,  whose  only  skill 
was  in  astrology.  The  house  of  France  was 
on  the  verge  of  losing  its  ascendency  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  the  empire,  which  had  been 
thought  defunct,  threatened  to  rear  its  head 
again.  This  state  of  things  touching  Philippe's 
fears,  he  allowed  Clement  to  clear  Boniface's 


*  At  Mentz,  July  1st;  Ravenna.  June  17th;  Salamanca, 
21st  October,  1310.  The  German  Templars  justified  them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  the  Westphalian  free-judges. 
They  appeared  in  arms  before  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and 
Tieves,  affirmed  their  innocence,  turned  their  backs  on  the 
tribunal,  and  went  their  way  in  peace.  See  my  Symbolique 
rlu  Droit. 

t  Monsgaudii — the  Mountain  of  Joy. 

t  Collectio  Conciliorum  Hispanic,  Epistolarum,  Decre- 
r.Uiuin,  &.C.,  cura  Jos.  Saen.  de  Aguirre,  Bened.  Hisp.  Mag. 
Generalis  et  Cardinalis.  RomiB,  1694,  c.  in.  p.  546.  "  All 
ar_d  each  were  declared  acquitted  of  all  crimes  and  errors  by 
che  council  of  Tarraconeasis,  1312."— See,  also,  Monarch  a 
l.uastana,  pars  G.  1..  19. 


uiemory  from  the  charge  of  heresy,*  with  the 
qualification  that  the  king  had  acted  without 
malice  prepense,  that  rather,  like  another  Shem, 
he  would  have  sought  to  conceal  the  paterna 

shame  and  nudity Nogaret  himself  is 

acquitted  on  condition  that  he  will  proceed  tc 
the  crusade,  (should  there  be  a  crusade,)  and 
serve  therein  all  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 
meanwhile,  he  is  to  make  such  or  such  pil- 
grimage. The  continuator  of  Nangis  mali- 
ciously adds  another  condition,  namely,  that 
Nogaret  shall  make  the  pope  his  heir.f 

A  compromise  was  thus  effected.    The  kin£ 
gave  way  with  regard  to  Boniface,  and  the  pop 
abandoned  the  Templars  to  him.     He  yielded 
up  the  living  to  save  a  corpse     But  that  corpse 
was  the  papacy  itself. 

It  remained  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  for  these  family  arrangements.  The 
council  of  Vienne  was  opened  on  the  16th  Oc- 
tober, 1312  ;  an  cecumenic  council,  at  which 
more  than  three  hundred  bishops  assisted,  but 
rendered  still  more  solemn  by  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  brought  before  it  than  by  the 
number  of  those  present. 

The  first  subject  submitted  to  its  notice  was 
the  deliverance  of  the  holy  places,  of  which 
every  council  talked,  while  all  princes  took  the 
cross,  and  all  remained  at  home.  The  theme 
had  degenerated  into  a  mere  expedient  for 
raising  money. J 

*  This  timid  and  incomplete  reparation  does  not  satisf 
Villani,   who  adds,  no  doubt  to  render  the  matter  mor« 
dramatic  and  more  disgraceful  to   the   French,  that  two 
Catalan  knights  threw  down  their  gauntlets,  and  offered  ' 
prove  Boniface's  innocence  in  the  lists.    Villani,  1.  ix.  c. ' 
p.  454. 

t  Contin.  Guil.  de  Nang.  ad  ann.  1311. 

j  The  following  document,  discovered  in  the  alibey  of 
the  ladies  of  Longchamp,  is  a  specimen  of  the  marvellous 
tales  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  reanimate  the  populai 
zeal  for  the  crusade  : — "  To  the  very  holy  lady,  of  the  rovaf 
line  of  the  French,  Jane  (Jehenne)  queen  of  Jerusalem  a  IK; 
of  Sicily,  our  very  honorable  cousin — Hugh  (Hue)  king  of 
Cyprus,  wishes  happy  fulfilment  of  all  her  best  desire - 
Rejoice  and  exult  with  us,  and  with  the  other  Christiu 
bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross,  who,  through  reverence  c 
God  and  to  avenge  the  sweetest  Jesus  Christ — who,  for  ou 
salvation,  chooses  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  cros. 
(qui  pour  nous  sauver  voult  estre  en  1'autel  de  la  croii 
sacrefiez) — fight  against  the  unbelieving  Turks.  Raise  '• 
heaven  your  loudest  acclaim,  lift  your  voices  together,  ar. 
call  on  all  to  join  you  in  returning  thanks  and  praises  ui 
ceasingly  to  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  to  the  very  gloriou 
Virgin  Mary  for  so  solemn,  great,  and  singular  a  blessing  r 
to  this  hour  was  never  heard  of,  and  which  I  now  give  yo_ 
to  know.  For,  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  we,  with  the  other 
Christians  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  were  assembled 
in  a  plain  between  Smyrna  and  the  high  ground,  where  was 
the  host  and  the  very  strong  and  very  powerful  assembly  of 
the  Turks,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve  hundred  thousand 
and  we,  Christians,  about  two  hundred  thousand  in  num 
her,  moved  and  animated  by  Divine  grace  began  to  fight 
so  vigorously,  and  to  put  such  great  numbers  of  Turks  — 
death,  that  towards  vespers  we  were  so  worn  out  and  L_ 
exhausted  that  we  could  no  more.  But  we  were  all  expect- 
ing death  and  the  wages  of  martyrdom,  since  there  were 
numbers  of  the  Turks  who  had  not  yet  fought  or  gone 
through  any  toil,  and  these  were  coming  against  us  as  de 
sirous  of  drinking  our  blood,  as  dogs  are  desirous  of  drink 
ing  the  blood  of  hares.  And  drank  it  they  would,  had  it  not 
been  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  very  great  mercy  of 
Heaven.  But  when  Jesus  Christ's  knights  saw  that  they 
were  come  to  this  strait,  they  began  in  chorus  crying  oul 
together,  with  voices  made  hoarse  by  their  very  great  labor 
and  veiy  great  weakness — '  O  very  sweet  son  of  the  very 
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Two  affairs  of  high  importance  had  to  be 
settled  by  this  council — the  process  relative  to 
Boniface  and  that  of  the  Templars.  By  No- 
vember, nine  knights  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  assembled  bishops,  bravely  offering  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  order,  and  declar- 


sweet  Virgin  Mary,  who  chose  to  be  crucified  in  order 
to  redeem  us,  grant  us  firm  hope,  and  vouchsafe  so  to 
strengthen  our  hearts  in  you,  that  we  may  be  sustained  by 
f.he  love  of  thy  glorious  name  to  receive  the  wages  of  mar- 
tyrdom, since  we  can  no  longer  defend  ourselves  from  these 
unbelieving  dogs.'  And  as  we  were  thus  in  pr.iyer  with 
weeping  and  tears,  and  crying  out  with  wearied  hoarse 
voices,  and  expecting  very  bitter  death,  of  a  sudden  there 
appeared  before  our  tents  upon  a  very  white  horse,  so  very 
tall  that  there  is  no  beast  of  such  great  height,  a  man, 
bearing  a  banner  in  his  hand,  on  which  was  blazoned,  on  a 
field  whiter  tlian  any  thing  ever  was,  a  vermeil  cross  redder 
than  blood,  and  clad  in  camel's  hair,  and  with  a  very  great 
and  very  long  beard,  and  of  thin,  clear  countenance,  shining 
like  the  sun,  who  exclaimed  with  clear  and  loud  voice — 
'O,  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  doubt  not.  See,  the  Divine 
majesty  has  opened  the  heavens  for  you,  and  sends  you 
invisible  aid.  Rise  up,  and  hearten  yourselves,  and  take 
meat,  and  come  fight  vigorously  with  me,  doubting  nothing. 
For  you  shall  gain  the  day  over  the  Turks,  and  few  of  you 
shall  die,  and  those  of  you  who  die  shall  have  life  everlast- 
ing.' And  then  we  all  rose  up,  so  heartened,  and  as  if  we 
had  never  fought,  and  suddenly  we  assailed  the  Turks  right 
cheerfully,  and  we  fought  all  night,  and  yet  we  cannot 
truly  say  night,  for  the  moon  shone  not  like  a  moon  but 
like  the  sun.  And  when  day  came,  the  surviving  Turks 
fled  so  that  we  saw  no  more  of  them,  and  thus,  by  God's  aid, 
we  gained  the  day,  and  in  the  morning  we  felt  ourselves 
stronger  than  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  battle. 
So  we  caused  a  muss  to  be  sung  in  honor  of  the  blessed 
Trinity  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  devoutly  prayed 
God  that  He  would  deign  to  grant  us  grace  to  distinguish 
the  bodies  of  the  holy  martyrs  from  those  of  the  unbelievers. 
And  then  he  who  had  before  appeared  to  us  said,  'You 
shall  have  what  you  have  asked,  and  God  will  work  a 
greater  work  for  you  if  you  persevere  firmly  in  the  true  faith.' 
Then  with  our  own  mouth  we  asked  him,  '  Sir,  lell  us  who 
thou  art  who  hast  done  such  great  things  for  us,  in  order 
that  we  may  make  known  thy  name  to  the  Christian  people.' 
And  he  answered, '  I  am  he  who  said,  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  behold  him  who  takcth  away  the  sins  of  the  world — 
he  whose  festival  you  this  day  celebrate.'  And  this  said, 
we  saw  him  no  more,  but  he  left  behind  so  powerful  and 
sweet  a  smell,  that  all  the  day  and  the  night  following  we 
were  perfectly  sustained,  refreshed,  and  fed  by  it  without 
any  other  supply  of  corporal  food.  And  thus  supported  as 
we  were,  we  gave  orders  to  seek  and  to  number  the  bodies 
of  the  holy  martyr-,  and  when  we  came  to  the  spot  we 
found  at  the  head  of  each  Christian  corpse  a  long  wand, 
without  branches,  with  a  very  white  flower,  round  as  a  con- 
secrated host,  (consecrated  wafer,)  flowering  at  the  top,  and 
written  therein  in  letters  of  gold,  '  I  am  a  Christian.'  And 
then  we  separated  them  from  the  bodies  of  the  unbelievers, 
returning  thanks  to  our  Sovereign  Lord.  And  thus  as  we 
were  about  to  repeat  the  burial  service  over  their  bodies,  as 
Christians  are  wont  to  do,  numberless  voices  from  heaven 
sounded  forth  and  raised  a  chant  of  sich  very  sweet  melody, 
that  each  of  us  thought  that  he  had  entered  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  everlasting,  and  thrice  they  sang  the  verse, 
•  Venite,  bcnedicti  patris  mei,'  etc.,  (Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
futlicr,  and  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  which  has  been 
prepared  for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.)  And 
then  we  buried  the  bodies,  to  wit,  three  thousand  and  fifty 
and  two,  near  the  city  of  Thebais,  which  was  heretofore  a 
renowned  (singuliere)  city,  which,  with  the  country  there- 
about, we  hold  for  ourselves  and  for  loyal  Christians.  And 
this  country  is  so  pleasant  and  delectable,  and  abundant, 
that  no  good  Christian  there  can  doubt  of  his  being  able  to 
live  well  and  support  himself.  And  the  carrion  bodies  of 
unbelievers,  as  far  as  we  could  number  them,  were  above 
seventy-three  thousand.  So  have  we  hope  that  the  time  is 
now  come,  that  the  saying  of  the  Gospel  will  be  verified 
which  says,  that  there  t^iall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd, 
lhat  is  to  say,  that  all  manner  of  people  shall  be  of  one 
fiiit'i,  assembled  together  in  the  house  and  in  obedience  to 
noly  Church,  whose  shepherd  shall  be  Jesus  Christ,  'Qui 
est  bencdictus  in  secula  seculorum,  Amen,'  (Who  is  blessed 
for  ever  ar  d  ever,  Atnen.")  And  this  said  miracle  came  to 
pass  in  the  year  of  grace  1347.  Archives,  Section  Historique. 
tf.135. 


ing,  that  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
of  their  brethren  were  in  Lyons  and  the  adjoin- 
ing mountains,  ready  to  come  to  their  support. 
Alarmed  at  this  declaration,  or  rather  at  the 
interest  awakened  by  the  devotion  of  the  nine, 
the  pope  threw  them  into  prison.* 

From  this  time  he  feared  to  reassemble  the 
council ;  and  he  kept  the  bishops  idle  the  whole 
of  the  winter  in  this  foreign  city,  far  from  their 
own  dioceses  and  duties,  no  doubt  hoping  to 
tire  them  out,  and  trying  to  win  them  over 
separately. 

Another  object  which  the  council  had  in  view 
was,  the  repression  of  the  mystics,  of  the  spir- 
itual beghards  and  Franciscans.  It  was  a  sad 
sight  to  see  on  his  knees  before  Bertrand  de 
Gott,  Philippe-le-Bel's  pope,  the  pious  and  en- 
thusiastic Ubertino,  the  first  known  author  of 
an  "Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ."!  All  the  favor 
which  he  asked  for  himself  and  iis  brethren, 
the  reformed  Franciscans,  was,  that  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  enter  monasteries  in  which 
the  rule  had  become  too  relaxed,  or  which  were 
too  rich,  and  in  which  they  could  not  find  poor 
enough  to  their  liking. 

Imitation  of  Christ,  in  the  mind  of  these 
mystics,  was  charity  and  poverty.  In  the  most 
popular  book  of  this  day — the  Golden  Legend 
— a  saint  gives  away  all  he  has, even  his  shirt; 
he  only  keeps  his  evangel  ;  but,  again  applied 
to  for  relief,  he  gives  his  evangel.  ...  In  this 
bold  legend,  religion  seems  immolated  to  works, 
faith  to  charity. | 

Poverty,  sister  of  charity,  was  the  passion 
and  the  ideal  of  the  Franciscans,  their  sublime 
desire. $  Their  aspiration  was,  to  have  nothing. 

*  See  the  letter  of  Clement  V.  to  the  king  of  France,  dated 
Nov.  11,  1311,  in  Raynouard,  p.  177. 

f  Nihil  in  hoc  libro  intendit  nisi  Jesus-Christi  noticia  et 
dilectio  viscerosa  et  imitatoria  vita,  ("The  author's  design 
in  this  work  is  solely  the  knowledge,  and  heartfelt  love,  and 
imitable  life  of  Jesus  Christ.")  Arbor  Vita;  Crucifix!  Jesu, 
Prolog,  1.  i. — Many  passages  breathe  an  exalted  love: — "O 
my  soul,  melt  and  resolve  thyself  all  into  tears,  reflecting 
on  the  hardships  undergone  by  the  dear  little  Jesus  and  thu 
tender  Virgin  his  mother.  See  how  they  are  crucified,  both 
by  their  mutual  pity,  and  that  which  they  feel  for  us.  Ah ! 
coulilst  thou  make  of  thyself  a  bed  for  worn-out  Jesus  who 
lies  on  the  bare  ground Couldst  thou  with  plen- 
teous tears  make  them  a  refreshing  beverage  ;  thirsty  pil- 
grims, they  find  nothing  to  drink Love  has  two 

savors ;  one,  so  sweet  in  presence  of  the  beloved  object, 
such  as  Jesus  gave  his  mother  to  enjoy  wh:le  she  was  with 
him,  and  clasped  and  kissed  him.  The  other  savor  is  bit- 
ter, felt  in  absence  and  regret.  The  soul  loses  itself,  and 
passes  into  IT,  (the  beloved  object;)  it  wanders  around,  seek- 
ing the  object  of  its  love,  and  asking  help  of  all,  (so  did  the 
Virgin  seek  the  little  Jesus,  while  He  was  teaching  in  the 
Temple.")  Ubert.  de  Casali,  Arbor  Vitac  Crucifix!  Jesu,  1.  v. 
c.  6-8,  in  4to.—  The  Imitation  vf  Jesus  Christ  is  the  subject 
of  hcnps  of  books  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  beautifu. 
work,  so  entitled,  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  (fha« 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,)  is  the  latest  of  all,  and  is  the  wises! 
and  most  rational,  hut  not  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  or  >4ie 
most  profound.  The  writer  has  judiciously  extracted  tiit 
true  Christian  manna  from  the  bold  philosophy  and  luxu- 
riant poetry  in  which  the  mystics  had  buried  it. 

\  According  to  some,  "  the  Passion  was  better  represent- 
ed by  alms  than  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar"— Uuod  opus 
niHericordiffi  pins  placet  Deo,  quam  sacrificium  altaris. 
Quod  in  eleemosyna  magis  reprtesentatur  Passio  Christ) 
qu-im  in  sacrificio  Christi.  Erreurs  Condamnees  a  Tarra 
gone,  ap.  D'Argentre,  i.  271. 

§  Dante  has  sung  the  marriage  of  poverty  and  of  Si 
Francis.  Ubertino,  in  his  simplicity,  ga^e  utterance  to  thit 
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But  this  is  not  as  easy  as  is  supposed.  They 
begged,  they  received  :  is  not  the  gift  of  one's 
daily  bread  a  possession  ?  And  when  food  had 
become  assimilated  to,  blended  with  their  flesh, 
jould  it  be  said  that  the  food  was  not  theirs  1 . . .  . 
Many  persisted  in  denying  it.*  A  fantastic  ef- 
fort to  escape  living  on  the  conditions  of  life, 
to  emancipate  one's  self  from  the  servitude  to 
matter,  to  conquer  and  to  anticipate  here  below, 
the  independence  of  pure  spirit. 

The  aim  might  appear  sublime  or  ridiculous ; 
but,  at  the  first  glance,  the  danger  was  unseen. 
Yet,  was  not  the  erection  of  absolute  poverty 
into  the  law  of  man,  the  condemnation  of  prop- 
erty 1  precisely  as  at  the  same  period  the  doc- 
trines of  ideal  fraternity  and  illimitable  love 
were  making  marriage,  that  other  basis  of  soci- 
ety, null  and  void. 

In  proportion  as  authority  was  being  lost, 
and  the  priest  was  sinking  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people,  religion,  no  longer  bounded  by 
forms,  diffused  itself  in  mysticism. f  Chris- 
tianity was  born  of  love,  and  in  its  hour  of 
weakness,  it  seemed  sick  of  love. 

The  Little  Brothers  (fraticelli)  had  goods 
and  wives  in  common.  They  maintained  that 
in  the  aurora  of  the  age  of  charity,  one  should 
keep  nothing  for  one's  self;  and  they  undertook 
to  establish  on  a  mountain^ — in  Italy,  where  the 
imagination  is  impatient,  in  Piedmont,  an  ener- 
getic land — the  first  truly  fraternal  city.  Here 
they  sustained  a  siege  under  their  chief,  the 
brave  and  eloquent  Dulcino.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  something  in  this  man.  When  he 
was  taken,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  burning  pin- 
cers, his  beautiful  Margareta  refused  all  the 
knights  who  wished  to  save  her  by  marrying  her, 
and  preferred  sharing  his  fearful  punishment. fy 

Women  take  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
history  of  religion  at  this  period.  The  great 
saints  are  women — St.  Bridget  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Sienna.  The  great  heretics  are  women 
too.  In  1310  and  in  1315,  we  find  women  from 
Germany  or  the  Low  Countries,  teaching  that 
the  soul,  annihilated  in  the  love  of  the  Creator, 
may  leave  the  body  to  do  as  it  pleases,  without 
a  thought. ||  Already  (A.  D.  1300)  had  an  Eng- 
lishwoman visited  France,  who  was  persuaded 


jrofound  saying— "The  lamp  of  faith  is  poverty."  Proba- 
Uones  contra  Libert,  de  Casali.  Baluze,  Miscell.  ii.  276. 

*  See  Ubertino  de  Casali  in  his  chapter,  Jesus  pro  nobis 
vutigens,  (Jesus,  in  want,  on  our  account:) — Habeutes  dicit 
(apostolus)  non  quantum  ad  proprietatem  dominii,  sed  quan- 
tum ad  faoultatem  utendi,  per  quern  modiim  dicimur  esse 
ijuod  utimur,  etiamsi  non  sit  nobis  proprium,  sed  gratis 
•Uiunde  collatum.  Ubert.  de  Casali,  Arbor  Vita?,  1.  ii.  c.  11. 

t  Those  named  the  "praying,"  (beghards,)  went  so  far 
as  to  denounce  prayer  as  useless: — "Where  the  spirit  is," 
said  they,  "there  is  liberty.  Hence  that  they  were  inde- 
pendent of  human  rule,  and  unfettered  by  the  precepts  of 
the  church."  Clementin.  1.  v.  tit.  3,  c.  3.  D'Argentre,  i.  276. 

{  Since  called  Mount  Gazari.  Many  assumed  the  cross 
igainst  it  from  Verceil,  JNiovara,  from  the  whole  of  Lom- 
>ardy,  from  Vienne,  Savoy,  Provence,  and  France.  The 
women  subscribed,  and  sent  five  hundred  balistarii  (cross- 
bow men)  against  these  heretics.  Benv.  d'Imola,  ap.  Ma- 
•utori,  Ant.  It.  t.  i.  p.  1120. 

}  Ibidem. 
Cunt.  G.  de  P'tngis,  ap  .Suicileg.  iii.  03. 


that  she  was  the  Holy  Ghost  incarnate,  for  the 
redemption  of  woman  ;  and  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful and  sweet-spoken,  she  found  but  too  ready 
believers.* 

Whatever  were  the  good  intentions  of  these 
preaching  women,  there  was  sensuality  in  all 
this.  But,  is  love  only  dangerous  under  a  vo- 
luptuous form  1  Is  it  not  quite  as  much  so  in 
the  midst  of  mortifications  ?  The  pure  mysti- 
cism of  the  Franciscans,  too,  was  scarcely  less 
alarming.!  The  pope,  the  defender  of  the 
Church,  of  society,  and  of  common  sense,  had 
perforce  to  condemn  their  sublime,  but  too  vig- 
orous and  absurd  logic,  their  charity,  their  ab- 
solute poverty.  The  ideal  had  to  be  condemned, 
the  ideal  of  Christian  virtues  ! 

Hard  and  odious  thing  to  say  !  How  much 
more  shockii  g  still,  when  the  condemnation 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  Clement  V.,  or  of 
a  John  XXII.  However  dead  might  be  the 
conscience  of  those  popes,  must  they  not  have 
been  inwardly  troubled  when  they  found  them- 
selves required  to  judge  and  proscribe  these 
unfortunate  sectaries,  this  mad  sanctity,  all 
whose  criminality  consisted  in  a  wish  to  be 
poor,  to  fast,  to  weep  through  love,  to  go  bare- 
foot through  the  world,  to  play,  innocent  come- 
dians, the  touching  drama  of  Jesus  !  J 

In  the  spring,  the  process  of  the  Templars 
was  resumed.  The  king  laid  his  hand  on  Ly- 
ons, their  asylum.  The  citizens  had  called  him 
in  to  oppose  their  archbishop.  This  imperial 
city  was  wearied  of  the  empire,  and  was  toe 
convenient  to  the  king,  not  only  as  the  knot  ol 
the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  France,  and  commanding  the  road  to 
the  Alps  or  to  Provence,  but  above  all,  as  the 
asylum  for  malecontents  and  nest  of  heretics. 
Philippe  held  an  assembly  of  notables  there. 

*  Venit  de  Anglia  virgo  decora  valde  pariterque  facunda, 
dicens  Spiritum  Sanctum  incarnatum  in  redemptionem  mu- 
lierum.  "She  baptized  women,"  continues  the  annalist, 
"in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  his  Son."  Annal. 
Dominican.  Colmar.  ap.  Urstitium.  P.  2,  fol.  3# 

t  They,  too.  preached  that  the  age  of  love  had  begun. 
From  the  coming  of  Christ  to  his  return,  seven  ages  were 
to  pass.  "  The  sixth  was  the  age  of  evangelical  renovation 
and  of  the  extirpation  of  the  antichristian  sect,  by  the  volun- 
tary poor  who  possessed  nothing  in  this  life.  This  age 
began  with  St.  Francis,  the  seraphic  man,  the  angel  of  the 
sixth  seal  of  the  Apocalypse,  (Quod  erat  angelus  sr.ui 
signaculi,  et  quod  ad  literam  de  ipso  et  cjus  statu  et  online 
evangelista  Joannes  intellexit.  Ubertin.  v.  c.  3,)  whom 
perfect  Jesus,  after  the  image  of  his  own  life,  in  the  like 
ness  of  liis  conversation,  in  the  perfect  observance  of  the 
Gospel  ....  perfectly  figured,  (quern  perfectus  Jesus  af1 
iinaginem  vitce  sua%  in  similitudine  conversations  sua?,  in 
pertecta  observantia  evangelii  ....  perfectissime  figura- 
vit.  Ibid.")  It  appeared  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  a  now 
incarnation  of  Jesus,  (Jesus  Franciscum  generans,  "Jesus 
begetting  Francis,")  and  his  rule,  a  new  Gospel  .... 
(Defendunt  quod  regula  fratrum  minorum  est  vc-re  et  pro- 
prie  idem  quod  cvungelium.)  Probat.  contra  Ubert.  de 
Casali,  ap.  Baluze.  Miscell.  ii.  276. 

J  Ubertino,  in  his  desire  to  represent  the  Gospel,  asserts 
that  he  had  entered  into,  and  spiritually  put  on  all  its  i*>r- 
sonages,  figuiing  himself  to  be.  sometimes,  the  servant  or 
the  brother  of  the  Saviour ;  sometimes,  the  ox,  the  r.ss,  01 
the  hay;  sometimes,  the  little  Jesus.  He  assisted  at  the 
crucifixion,  believing  himself  the  sinful  Magdalen  ;  then  h« 
became  Jesus  on  the  cross,  crying  out  to  his  Father ;  lastly 
the  spirit  caught  him  up  into  the  glory  cf  the  Aiceoskw 
Arbor  Vite  Cracifixi  Jesu.  Prolog. 
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Next,  he  came  to  the  council  with  his  sons,  his 
jrinces,  and  a  powerful  escort  of  men-at-arms. 
He  sat  by  the  pope's  side — somewhat  below 
him. 

Up  to  this  time  the  bishops  had  shown  them- 
selves any  thing  but  docile,  and  had  persisted 
in  demanding  to  hear  what  defence  the  Tem- 
plars had  to  offer.  The  Italian  prelates,  one 
alone  excepted ;  those  of  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Denmark  ;  those  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ;  even  the  French  bishops,  Philippe's 
awn  subjects,  (excepting  the  archbishops  of 
Reims,  of  Sens,  and  of  Rouen,)*  declared  that 
they  could  not  condemn  without  hearing. 

The  pope  behooved  then,  after  having  as- 
sembled the  council,  to  do  without  it.  He  as- 
sembled those  bishops  on  whom  he  could  most 
surely  rely,  with  a  few  cardinals,  and  in  this 
consistory  he  abolished  the  order,  of  his  own 
pontifical  authority.!  The  abolition  was  after- 
wards solemnly  pronounced  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  the  council.  None  raised  their  voices 
in  protest. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  process  is 
not  one  of  those  on  which  we  can  pass  judg- 
ment. It  embraced  all  Europe.  The  deposi- 
tions were  by  thousands,  the  documents  innu- 
merable, the  forms  of  trial  had  differed  in  the 
different  kingdoms.  The  only  thing  certain  is, 
that  the  order  had  become  useless  and  danger- 
ous too.  However  little  his  secret  motives 
may  have  been  to  his  honor,  the  pope  acted 
sensiblj.  He  declares  in  his  explanatory  bull, 
that  the  judicial  examinations  are  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly depended  on,  that  he  has  not  the  right 
to  judge,  but  that  the  order  is  suspected — ordi- 
nem valde  suspectum.%  Clement  XIV.  (Gan- 
ganelli)  pursued  exactly  the  like  course  with 
regard  to  the  Jesuits. 

Clement  V.  endeavored  to  save  the  honor  of 
the  Church  on  this  fashion.  He  secretly  falsi- 
fied Boniface's  registers  ;$  but  he  only  revoked 

*  In  hoc  convenerunt,ut  dentTemplariis  audicntiam  sive 

defensionem.  In  hue  senteniii  concordant Prater 

....  Walsing.  Vit.  Clem.  V.  auctore  Ptolein.  Rayn.  p.  187. 
_  t  Multis  vocatis  prelatis  cum  cardina'.ibus  in  private  con- 
gistorio,  ordinem  Templariorum  cassavit.  Tertia  autera  die 
Aprilis,  131-2,  fuit  secunda  sessio  concilii,  et  praxlicta  cas- 
satio  coram  nmnitms  pulilicata  est  (Quint.  Vita  Clem.  V.) 
....  praesente  rege  Francis  Philippe  cum  tribus  filiis  suis, 
cui  negotium  erat  cordi.  (Tert.  Vita  Clem.  V.)  Most  histo- 
rians have  believed  that  it  was  the  council  which  pro- 
nounced sentence  on  the  order.  The  bull,  abolishing  it, 
was  first  printed  three  centuries  after  the  act,  in  1606. 

\  Quod  ipsie  confessiones  ordinem  valde  suspcclum  red- 
debant  ....  non  per  uiodum  definitive  sententio:,  cum 
t.-im  *uper  hoc,  secundum  inqulsitiones  et  processus  prac- 
dictos,  non  possemu*  ferre  de  jure,  sed  per  viam  provisionis 

et  ordination U  apostolical Reg.  anni  vii.  Doin.  Clem. 

V..  Uayn.  195.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pope 
displayed  great  complaisance  and  servility  towards  the 

French  king.  This  was  the  feeling  at  the  time 

'  And  as  I  have  heard  from  one  who  sat  on  the  trial  and 
examined  the  witnesses,  the  order  was  destroyed  against  all 
justice.  And  he  told  me  that  Clement  himself  declared, 
'  If  it  cannot  be  destroyed  on  just  grounds,  let  it  bo  de- 
stroyed for  expediei  ry's  sake,  (si  non  per  viam  ju<titiie 
potest  destrui,  destntatur  tamen  per  viam  expedient!*1,) 
that  our  dear  son,  the  king  of  France,  be  not  scandalized.' " 
Albericus  a  Rosate. 

$  These  registers  still  show  the  blanks  where  the  writing 
a*s  been  very  cleverly  erased.  Ravnouurd,  p.  90. 


one  of  his  bulls  in  the  council,  the  bull  cZertcw 
laicos,  one  which  did  not  touch  upon  doctrino, 
but  which  hindered  the  king  from  taking  their 
money  from  the  clergy. 

And  so  these  great  quarrels  of  ideas  and 
principles,  dwindled  down  to  questions  of  mo- 
ney. The  possessions  of  the  Temple  were  to 
be  devoted  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  given  to  the  Hospitallers  ;*  which  order  waa 
even  accused  of  having  bought  the  abolkion  of 
the  Temple.  If  it  did,  it  cheated  itself.  One 
historian  asserts,  that  it  was  rather  impover- 
ished than  benefited.  John  XXII.  complained, 
in  1316,  that  the  king  paid  himself  for  the  keep 
of  the  Templars  by  seizing  the  revenues  of  the 
Hospitallers.  f  The  year  followug,  they  were 
too  happy  to  give  the  royal  administrators  a 
final  discharge  for  the  property  of  the  Temple. 
In  1309,  the  pope  bewailed  that  he  had  only  yet 
received  a  few  of  the  moveables,  not  even 
enough  to  cover  his  expenses.  Hut,  finally,  he 
had  no  reason  for  complaint.^ 

There  remained  a  sad  portion  of  this  inherit- 
ance of  the  Temple,  and  the  most  embarrassing 
—  the  prisoners  wiiom  the  king  detair^d  at 
Paris,  particularly  the  grand  master.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  description  given  of  this  tragic 
event  by  the  anonymous  historian,  the  continu- 
ator  of  Guillaume  de  Nangis  :  — 

"The  grand  master  of  the  ci-devant  order  of 
the  Temple,  and  three  other  Templars,  the  vis- 
itor of  France,  the  masters  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  the  right  of  pronouncing  definitive 
judgment  on  whom  the  pope  had  reserved  to 
himself,^  appeared  before  the  archbishop  of 
Sens,  and  an  assembly  of  other  prelates  and 
doctors  of  divine  and  canon  law,  convened  for 
this  special  purpose  at  Paris,  on  the  pope's  or- 
ders, by  the  bishop  of  Albano,  and  two  other 
cardinals,  legates.  The  four  above-named, 
having  publicly  and  solemnly  acknowledged 
the  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused,  and 
having  persevered  in  the  confession,  and  ap- 
peared to  desire  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end, 
after  ripe  deliberation  of  the  council,  on  the 
Place  du  Parvis  de  Notre-Dame,  the  Monday 
after  St.  Gregory's  day,  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  close  imprisonment.  But  when  the 
cardinals  thought  that  they  had  concluded  this 
business,  lo  and  behold,  all  of  a  sudden,  so  that 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  it,  two  of  the 
condemned,  the  master  from  beyond  the  sea 


*  However,  in  Aragon.  John  XXII.,  at  the  king's  request, 
confers  the  revenues  of  the  Temple,  not  cm  the  ifospitallers, 
but  on  the  new  order  of  Monteza,  (a  fortified  monastery  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valentia,  a  dependency  on  Calatrava.) 

t  Per  captionem  bonorum  quondam  ordinis  templi  jam 
miserunt  per  omnes  domos  ipsius  Hospitalis  certos  execu- 
tores  qui  vendunt  et  distrahunt  pro  liliito  bona  Hospitalis. 
.  .  .  .  Letter  of  John  XXII.,  xv.  Kal.  Jun.  )31<>,  Rayn.  25. 

t  Modica  bona  mobilia  ....  quje  ad  sumptus  et  expen- 
sas  ....  sufficere  minime  potuerunt.  Avignon,  2  Non. 
Mali,  1309.  Yet  Charles  II.,  the  king  of  Naples,  had  given 
him  up  half  of  the  niovenbles  possessed  by  the  Templars  in 
Provence.  Grouvelle,  p.  214. 

$  ....  Personas  reservatas  ut  nosti  ....  vivte  vocia 
oraculo  .....  A.  D.  1310,  14  Kal.  Nov.  Arckiutt,  J.  417 
No.  20. 


Th*  burning  of  the  ernnd  mas.  T,-YI?rTTTTr»\r 
ter—  an  assassination.          JB.  A  JSC  UT  1UJ( 


*    ATHT  AV     The  charge  of  the  denial  of 
.^    31UL.AY.       our  Suviour,  examined. 


(d'Outremer)  and  the  master  of  Normandy,  ob- 
stinately defending  themselves  against  the  car- 
dinal, who  had  just  spoken,  and  agai-nst  the 
archbishop  of  Sens,  turn  round  to  deny  their 
confession  and  all  their  preceding  avowals,  to- 
tally and  unreservedly,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all.  The  cardinals  committed  them  to 
the  custody  of  the  provost  of  Paris  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  to  guard  them  until  they 
had  more  fully  deliberated  the  matter  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  as  soon  as  the  report  of  these 
things  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  was 
at  the  time  in  his  royal  palace,  after  communi- 
cating with  his  counsellors,  without  summoning 
the  clerks,  (prelates,)  by  a  prudent  decision,  to- 
wards the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  had 
both  of  them  burnt  on  the  same  pile,  on  a  small 
island  of  the  Seine,  between  the  royal  garden 
and  the  church  of  the  hermit  brothers  of  St. 
Augustin.  They  seemed  to  endure  the  flames 
with  so  much  firmness  and  resolution,  that  the 
constancy  of  their  death  and  their  final  denials 
struck  the  multitude  with  admiration  and  stupor. 
The  two  others  were  imprisoned,  according  to 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  them."* 

Their  execution,  without  the  privity  of  the 
judges,  was  clearly  an  assassination.  The  king, 
who  in  1310  had  at  least  called  a  council  in 
order  to  make  way  with  the  fifty-four,  here 
disdained  all  appearance  of  right,  and  employed 
force  alone.  Here  he  had  not  even  the  excuse 
of  danger,  the  reason  of  state,  the  excuse  of 
the  Salus  populi  which  he  had  inscribed  on  his 
coin.f  No,  he  considered  the  denial  of  the 
grand  master  as  a  personal  affront,  an  insult  to 
the  monarchy  so  deeply  compromised  in  this 
business.  He  struck  him  the  fatal  blow,  no 
doubt  as  reiim  lasa  majestatis,  (guilty  of  high 
treason. )J 

And,  now,  how  explain  the  prevarications  of 
the  grand  master  and  his  final  denial  ^  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  through  chivalrous  fidelity  and 
military  pride,  he  saved  at  all  risks  the  honor 
of  the  order  ;  that  the  haughtiness  of  the 
Temple  awakened  at  the  last  moment ;  that 

*  Cont.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  67.  An  authentic  deed  is  still 
extant  w  hich  indirectly  proves  this  execution,  in  a  register 
of  the  parliament  tor  the  year  1313 — "  Whereas,  lately,  at 
Paris,  in  an  island  lying  in  the  river  Seine,  near  the  angle  of 
cur  garden,  between  this  our  said  garden  on  one  side  of  the 
said  river,  and  the  house  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustin  at  Paris  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  said  river, 
an  execution  took  place  of  two  men  who  had  been  formerly 
Templars,  they  having  been  burnt  on  the  aforesaid  island; 
and  whereas  the  abbot  and  chapter  (conventus)  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres  at  Paris,  claiming  to  be  in  seisin  of  high  and 
low  justice  of  every  kind  on  the  aforesaid  island  ....  We 
enact . .  .  that  the  rights  of  the  said  abbot  and  chapter  .... 
shall  sustain  no  prejudice  therefrom."  Oliin.  Parliam.  iii. 
folio  cxlvi.,  13th  March.  1313,  (1314.) 

f  Coins  of  Philip's  are  extant  with  the  impress  of  the 
angelic  salutation  and  the  legend,  "  solus  populi." 

t  How  shall  we  qualify  the  strange  words  with  which 
Dupuy  commences  his  Histoire  de  la  Condemnation  des 
Tcmpliers : — "The  finest  and  noblest  acts  of  great  princes 
have  this  unaccountable  fatality  attending  them,  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  misinterpreted  by  such  as  are  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  the  acts,  and  who  have  had  an  interest  in 
the  parties :  powerful  enemies  of  truth,  who  impute  to  them 
vicious  motives  and  ends  ;  whereas  zeal  on  behalf  of  virtue 
<»rd\narilv  sees  the  favorable  side  of  the  question." 


the  old  knight,  left  in  the  breach  as  its  last  de- 
fender, chose,  at  the  peril  of  his  soul,  to  rendei 
it  impossible  for  futurity  ever  to  come  to  a 
judgment  on  this  obscure  question  1 

It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  crimes  charger! 
on  the  order  were  peculiar  to  such  or  such  a 
province  of  the  Temple,  or  such  and  such  a 
preceptory,  but  that  the  order  was  innocent  of 
them  ;  that  Jacques  Molay,  after  confessing  as 
an  individual,  and  through  humility,  might  denv 
as  a  grand  master. 

But  something  more  remains  to  be  said. 
The  principal  charge,  the  denial  of  the  Sa- 
viour,* rested  on  an  equivocation.  The  Tem- 
plars might  confess  to  the  denial,  without  hav- 
ing been  in  reality  apostates.  Many  averred  that 
it  was  a  symbolical  denial,  in  imitation  of  St. 
Peter's — one  of  those  pious  comedies  in  which 
the  antique  Church  enveloped  the  most  serious 
acts  of  religion  ;f  but  whose  traditional  mean- 


*  This  denial  reminds  one  of  a  much  more  serious  saying 
than  is  apparent  on  the  surface — "  Oft'er  up  your  unbelief  to 
God." — See,  above,  notes  at  pp.  165,  175,  and  184,  on  the 
grotesque  ceremonies  of  the  Church  and  the  feast  of  fools, 
fatuorum — "The  people  lifted  their  voice  :  not  the  fictitious 
people  who  speak  in  the  choir,  but  the  true  people,  ni^hiiiij 
from  without  tumultuously  and  innumerably  through  all 
the  vomitories  of  the  cathedral,  with  their  loud  confused 
voice— a  giant  child,  like  the  St.  Christopher  of  the  legend, 
brute,  ignorant,  passionate,  but  docile,  imploring  initiation, 
and  praying  to  bear  Christ  on  their  colossal  shoulders. 
They  entered,  dragging  into  the  Church  the  hideous  dragon 
of  sin,  gorged  with  victuals,  to  the  Saviour's  feet,  to  wait 
the  stroke  of  the  prayer  which  was  to  immolate  it.  At 
times,  also,  recognising  that  the  animalism  was  within 
themselves,  they  exposed  in  symbolical  extravagances  their 
miseries  and  infirmity.  This  was  called  the  festival  of 
idiots,  fatuorum;  and  this  imitation  of  the  pagan  orgies, 
tolerated  by  Christianity  as  man's  farewell  to  the  sensual- 
ism which  he  abjured,  was  repeated  at  the  festivals  of  the 
Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  the  murder  of  the 
Innocents,  and  likewise  on  those  days  on  which  mankind, 
saved  from  the  devil,  fell  into  the  intoxication  of  joy— a 
Christmas  and  Easter." 

In  all  initiatory  ceremonies,  the  candidate  is  represented 
as  a  worthless  person,  in  order  that  his  initiation  may  have 
the  credit  of  his  moral  regeneration.  See  the  Initiatory 
Ceremony  of  the  Coopers  of  Germany,  (Notes  to  my  Intro- 
duction a  I' Histoire  Universelle,  p.  102",  first  edition  :)  "Just 
now,"  says  the  apprentice's  godfather,  "  I  brought  you  a 
goat  skin,  a  murderer  of  hoops,  a  spoil- wood,  an  idler,  a 
traitor  to  masters  and  journeymen,  (traitre  aux  maitres  et 
aux  compagnons :)  henceforward,  I  hope,"  &c. 

t  One  of  the  witnesses  deposes  that  when  he  refused  to 
deny  God  and  to  spit  upon  the  cross,  Ilaynaud  de  IJrig- 
nolles,  who  was  officiating,  said  to  him  laughingly,  "Com- 
pose yourself,  it  is  only  a  farce,"  (Non  cures,  quia  non  est 
nisi  (j'uirdam  trufa.)  Rayn.  p.  303.  In  the  important  depo- 
sition of  the  preceptor  of  Aquitaine,  of  which  I  proceed  to 
give  a  part,  we  have  the  details  of  a  ceremony  of  the  kind, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  its  origin : — 

"The  knight  who  initiated  the  candidate,  having  first 
invested  him  with  the  cloak  of  the  order,  presented  him 
a  crucifix  on  a  mass  book,  and  told  him  to  deny  Christ 
nailed  to  the  cross.  When,  in  great  terror,  he  refused, 
crying  out,  '  Alas  !  my  God,  why  should  I  do  so  ?  I  will  on 
no  wise  do  it.' — '  Do  it,  without  fear,'  replied  the  other.  'I 
swear  by  my  souj  that  you  shall  sustain  no  injury  cither  in 
soul  or  conscience,  for  it  is  a  ceremony  of  the  order's,  intro- 
duced by  a  wicked  grand  master,  who,  being  taken  prisoner 
by  a  soldan,  could  obtain  his  liberty  only  by  taking  his 
oath  to  make  all  future  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
order  abjure  Chnst  on  this  fashion ;  which  has  been  done 
ever  since,  and  so  you  may  well  do  it.'  And,  then,  dep<>- 
nent  would  not  do  it,  but  resisted  the  more,  and  asked  for 
his  uncle  and  the  other  worthy  persons  who  had  brought 
him  there.  But  the  other  reri  ..3d,  'They  are  gone,  and  you 
must  do  what  I  order  you.'  And  still  he  would  not.  Seeing 
his  determination,  the  knight  then  said  to  him,  'If  you  will 
take  your  oath  on  God's  holy  Gospel  that  you  will  tell  all 
the  brothers  of  the  order  that  you  have  done  all  that  I  havt 
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ing  was  beginning  to  be  lost  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Say  that  this  ceremony  was  some- 
times performed  with  culpable  levity,  or  even 
with  impious  mockery,  it  was  the  crime  of 
some,  and  not  the  rule  of  the  order. 

However,  it  is  this  charge  which  wrought 
the  ruin  of  the  Temple.  It  was  not  the  infa- 
my of  their  manners — which  was  not  general 
to  the  order — otherwise,  how  suppose  that  they 
would  have  induced  their  nearest  relatives  to 
become  Templars  ?  Let  us  not  do  injustice  to 
human  nature  by  the  supposition.  It  was  not 
heresy,  or  the  taint  of  Gnosticism  ;  most  likely, 
the  knights  cared  little  for  doctrinal  points. 
The  true  cause  of  their  ruin,  which  set  the 
whole  of  the  lower  orders  against  them,  and 
which  did  not  leave  them  a  defender  among  the 
numerous  noble  families  with  which  they  were 
connected,  was  the  monstrous  charge  of  having 
denied  and  spat  upon  the  cross,  and  this  charge 
is  precisely  the  one  which  was  admitted  by  the 
majority.  The  simple  enunciation  of  the  fact 
kept  all  aloof  from  them.  Every  one  crossed 
himself,  and  would  hear  no  more. 

Thus,  the  order  which  was  the  most  expres- 
sive type  of  the  symbolical  genius  of  the  middle 
age,  died  of  a  symbol  no  longer  understood. 
This  catastrophe  is  but  an  episode  of  the  eter- 
nal war  waged  between  the  spirit  and  the  letter, 
poetry  and  prose.  Nothing  is  so  cruel  and 
ungrateful  as  prose,  when  she  shuts  her  eyes 
on  the  old  and  venerable  poetic  forms  in  which 
she  has  been  brought  up. 

The  occult  and  suspicious  symbolism  of  the 
Temple  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  moment 
that  the  pontifical  symbolism,  hitherto  revered 
by  the  whole  world,  was  itself  powerless. 
The  grand  mystic  poetry  of  the  "  Unam  Sanc- 

directed,  I  will  dispense  with  your  going  through  the  cere- 
mony.' And  the  deponent  gave  his  promise  and  oath. 
And  then  he  dispensed  with  his  going  through  the  cere- 
mony, saving  that,  covering  the  crucifix  with  his  hand,  he 
made  him  spit  upon  his  hand.  .  .  .  Being  asked  if  he  had 
ordained  any  brothers,  he  said  that  he  had  entered  few 
himself  on  account  of  this  irreverent  act,  which  was  essen- 
tial to  their  reception However,  he  said  that  he  had 

made  five  knights.  And  asked  whether  he  had  made  them 
abjure  Christ,  he  swore  that  he  had  spared  them  in  the 
same  way  that  he  had  been  spared  himself.  ....  And  one 
day  that  he  was  in  the  chapel,  hearing  mass  ....  brother 
Bernard  said  to  him,  'Sir,  a  certain  plot  is  hatching  against 
you;  a  paper  has  aheady  been  drawn  up,  informing  the 
grand  master  and  the  rest  that  in  receiving  brethren  into 
the  order,  you  do  not  observe  the  forms  which  you  are 
bound  to  observe.'  ....  And  deponent  thinks  that  this  was 

for  his  having  spared  the  feelings  of  these  knights 

Adjured  to  tell  the  origin  of  this  strange  blindness  in  deny- 
ing Christ  and  spitting  on  the  cross,  he  answered,  on  his 
oath — Some  of  the  order  attribute  it  to  the  commands  of  the 
grand  master  made  prisoner  by  the  soldan,  as  above  stated. 
Others  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  evil  customs  and  statutes 
introduced  hy  brother  Porcelin,  formerly  grand  master; 
others  make  it  out  to  be  one  of  the  detestable  statutes  and 
doctrines  of  brother  Thomas  Bernard,  heretofore  grand  mas- 
ter ;  others  assert  it  to  be  in  imitation  and  in  remembrance  of 
St.  Peter,  who  thrice  denied  Christ."  Dupuy,  pp.  314-316. — 
If  the  absence  of  torture  and  the  endeavors  of  the  deponent 
to  lessen  the  heinousness  of  the  fact,  establish  the  fact  be- 
yond dispute — his  scruples,  his  precautions,  and  the  dif- 
ferent traditions  cited  by  him  before  he  comes  to  its  sym- 
oolical  origin,  prove  not  less  surely,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
lymbol  had  become  altogether  forgotten. 


tarn,"  which  would  have  made  all  tremble 
throughout  the  twelfth  century,  was  meaning- 
less to  the  contemporaries  of  Pierre  Flotte  and 
of  Nogaret.  Nor  dove,  nor  ark,  nor  coal 
without  seam,  none  of  these  innocent  symbols 
could  longer  defend  the  papacy.*  The  spiritual 
sword  was  blunted.  A  cold  and  prosaic  age 
set  in,  which  turned  its  edge.f 

The  most  tragical  part  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
Church  is  slain  by  the  Church.  Boniface  is 
less  wounded  by  Colonna's  gauntlet,  than  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  French  bishops  to  Philippe- 
le-Bel's  appeal.  The  Temple,  proceeded 
against  by  the  inquisitors,  is  abolished  by  the 
pope.  The  gravest  evidence  against  the 
Templars  is  that  tendered  by  priests. J  No 
doubt,  the  arrogation  of  the  power  of  absolution 
by  the  heads  of  the  order  had  made  the 
Churchmen  their  irreconcilable  enemies. $ 

The  impression  made  upon  the  men  of  that 
day  by  this  great  suicide  of  the  Church,  is 
plainly  revealed  in  the  inconsolable  sorrowings 
of  Dante.  All  in  which  man  had  believed,  or 
which  he  revered, — papacy,  chivalry,  crusade, 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Already 
is  the  middle  age  a  second  world  of  antiquity, 
which,  with  Dante,  we  must  seek  among  the 
dead.  The  last  poet  of  the  age  of  symbolism 
lives  long  enough  to  read  the  prosaic  allegory 
of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  Allegory  kills 
the  symbolical ;  prose,  poetry. 

*  Una  est  columba  mea,  perfecta  mca,  una  est  matri 
su;e  ....  Una  nempe  fuit  diluvii  tempore  area  Noe  .... 
HEEC  est  tunica  ilia  Domini  inconsutilis  ....  Dicentibus 
Apostolis:  Ecce  gladii  duo  hie  ....  (One  is  my  dove,  my 
perfect  one,  its  mother's  only  one  ....  one  was  it  at  the 
flood,  in  Noah's  ark  ....  This  is  the  tunic  of  the  Lord, 
without  seam  ....  When  the  Apostles  said,  "Lo,  heie 
are  two  swords."  .  .  .)  Preuves  du  Diflerent,  p.  55. 

t  Quelle  est  forte  cette  Eglise,  et  que  redoutable  est  Ie 
glaive  .  .  .  (How  strong  is  this  Church,  how  formidable  her 
glaive  .  ,  .)  Bossuet,  Oraison  Funebre  de  Le  Tellier. 

t  And,  likewise,  in  my  belief,  that  of  the  serving  brothers. 
The  majority  of  the  two  hundred  witnesses  interrogated  by 
the  pontifical  commission,  are  denominated  seroientes,  (serv- 
ing brothers.)  Rayn.  155. 


men,  the  heads  ot  the  order,  grand  masters,  visitors,  and 
preceptors,  administered  absolution  themselves.  .  .  .  (Quod 
et  credebant  et  dicebatur  eis,  quod  magnns  magister  ordinis 
poterat  eos  absolvere  a  peccalis  suis.  Item  quod  visitator. 
Item  quod  pra:ceptores,  quorum  multi  erant  laici.  P.  358, 
22d  witness.  Quod  ....  templarii  laici  suos  homines  ab- 
solvebant.)  Concil.  Brit.  ii.  360. 

Five  witnesses  (p.  358,  col.  ])  depose  "that  the  grand 
master  grants  a  general  absolution  for  the  sins  which  the 
brethren  are  unwilling  to  confess  through  fleshly  shame 
....  that  it  was  their  belief  that  it  was  not  needful  to 
confess  to  the  priest  those  things  which  were  recognised  as 
sins  by  the  chapter,  and  for  which  it  granted  absolution 
....  that  mortal  sins  were  only  to  be  confessed  in  chapter, 
and  venial  to  the  priest  only,"  p.  358,  col.  1. 

The  evidence  of  the  Scotch  Templars  on  this  point  is  the 
same — "  Inferior  clerks,  or  Kiymen,  can  give  absolution  to 
the  brothers  below  them,"  (Inferiores  clerici  vel  laici  possnnl 
absolvere  fratres  sibi  subditos,)  p.  381,  col.  1,  first  \vimcss. 
Likewise,  the  41st  witness.  Concil.  Brit.  14,  p.  382. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    REIGN    OF    PHILIP    THE 

FAIR.       HIS    THREE  SONS,  A.   D.    1314-1328. 

PROCESSES. INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  end  of  the  process  of  the  Temple  was 
the  beginning  of  twenty  others.  The  first 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  only  one 
long  process.  These  hideous  tragedies  had 
distempered  men's  fancies  and  brutalized  their 
souls.  Crimes  had  become  epidemical.  Ob- 
scene, atrocious  punishments,  which  were  in 
themselves  crimes,  were  at  once  their  penalty 
and  their  provocation. 

But  had  crimes  been  wanting,  this  government 
of  the  long  robe,  of  judgers,  could  not  easily 
stop,  once  it  was  in  its  full  speed  of  judging. 
The  militant  disposition  of  the  king's  counsel- 
lors, so  terribly  awakened  by  their  campaigns 
against  Boniface  and  the  Temple,  could  no 
longer  do  without  war  ;  and  their  war,  their 
passion,  was  a  great  prosecution,  a  grand  and 
terrible  prosecution  of  frightful  and  strange 
crimes,  fitly  pi.  nished  by  great  punishments. 
The  scene  was  complete,  if  the  accused  were 
a  person  of  distinction.  The  populace  then 
learned  to  revere  the  robe  ;  the  citizen  taught 
his  children  to  doff  their  cap  to  Messires,  and 
to  stand  aside  to  let  their  mule  pass  when  they 
returned  late  of  an  evening  through  the  small 
streets  of  the  city  from  some  famous  trial.* 

They  had  no  reason  to  complain,  accusations 
poured  in — poisonings,  adulteries,  forgery,  and, 
above  all,  charges  of  witchcraft ;  which,  indeed, 
entered  as  an  ingredient  into  all  cases,  forming 
their  attraction  and  their  horror.  The  judge 
shuddered  on  the  judgment-seat,  when  the 
proofs  were  brought  before  him  in  the  shape  of 
philters,  amulets,  frogs,  black  cats,  waxen 
images  stuck  full  of  needles  ....  Violent 
curiosity  was  blended  in  these  trials,  with  the 
fierce  joy  of  vengeance  and  a  cast  of  fear. 
The  public  mind  could  not  be  satiated  with 
them ;  the  more  there  were  burnt,  the  more 
were  brought  to  be  burnt. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  think  this  period 
the  reign  of  the  devil,  were  it  not  for  the  fine 
ordinances  which  come  out  at  intervals,  and 
play,  as  it  were,  God's  part  ....  The  two 
powers  violently  dispute  the  possession  of  man. 
One  would  suppose  one's  self  present  at  the 
drama  of  Bartolo — man  brought  before  Jesus, 
the  devil  being  plaintiff,  and  the  Virgin  defend- 
ant. The  devil  claims  man  as  his  property, 
alleging  his  long  possession.  The  Virgin 
proves  that  he  has  no  prescriptive  right,  and 
shows  his  abuse  of  texts. f 

*  See  the  death  of  the  president  Minart. 

t  Nothing  is  more  common  in  hagiographa  than  this 
struggle  for  the  converted  soul,  or  rather  this  imitation  of 
i  lawsuit,  in  which  the  devil  appears,  in  spite  of  himself, 
M  bear  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  repentance.  The  famous 
egend  of  Dagobert  is  weH  known.  A  similar  story  of  a  con- 
certed usurer,  is  quoted  by  Cesar  d'Hesterbach.  Whether 
lie  suit  was  conducted  visibly  or  not,  the  story  ever  ran  to 


The  Virgin  holds  a  strong  hand  at  this  period. 
The  devil  himself  belongs  to  the  age,  combining 
its  marked  character  and  evil  ways  of  liveli- 
hood, smacking  of  Jew  and  alchemist,  of  th« 
scholastic  and  the  legist. 

Henceforward,  diablerie  had  little  to  learn, 
but  was  soon  erected  into  a  science.  Demon- 
ology  brought  forth  witchcraft.  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  be  able  to  distinguish  and  classify 
legions  of  devils,  to  know  their  names,  profes- 
sions, and  dispositions  ;*  it  was  necessary  to 
learn  how  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  man.  Hitherto,  the  object  studied  had  been 
the  means  of  driving  them  away;  from  this 
time,  the  means  of  making  them  appear  waa 
the  end  desired.  Witches,  sorcerers,  demon- 
ologists  started  up  beyond  all  number.  Each 
clan  in  Scotland,  each  great  family  in  France 
and  Germany,  almost  each  individual  had  one 
of  these  tenvners  ;  who  heard  all  the  secret 
wishes  one  feared  to  address  to  God,  and  the 
thoughts  which  shunned  the  ear  ....  They 
were  everywhere. f  Their  flight  of  bats  almost 
darkened  God's  own  light  and  day.  They  had 
been  seen  to  carry  off  in  open  day  a  man  who 
had  just  received  the  communion,  and  who  was 
watched  by  a  circle  of  friends  with  lighted 
tapers. J 

The  first  of  these  disgusting  prosecutions 
for  witchcraft — in  which,  however,  the  parties 
were  equally  worthless — is  that  of  Guichard, 
bishop  of  Troyes,  charged  with  having  com- 
passed the  death  of  Philippe-le-Bel's  wife. 
This  bad  woman,  who  exhorted  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Flemish  women,  is  said,  according  to  ;i 
tradition  more  known  than  certain,  to  have  had 
students  brought  to  her  by  night  at  the  Tour  de 
Nesle,  and  to  have  had  them  thrown  into  the 
river  when  they  had  served  her  turn.  In  her 
own  right,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  countess  of 
Champagne,  she  bore  a  grudge  to  the  bishop 
for  having,  on  a  financial  account,  saved  a  man 
whom  she  hated.  She  did  her  best  to  ruin 
Guichard.  First,  she  had  him  expelled  the 
council  board,  and  forced  to  reside  in  Cham 
pagne.§  Then,  she  swore  she  would  lose  her 
county  of  Champagne,  or  he  his  bishopric 


the  same  tune : — "  Si  quis  decedat  contritus  et  confessus, 
licet  non  satisfecerit  de  peccatis  confessis,  tamen  boni  angeli 
contbrtant  ipsum  contra  incursum  dzmonum,  dicentes  .... 
Uuibus  maligni  spiritus  ....  Mox  advenit  Virgo  Maria  al- 
loquens  dtemones  ....  &c."  (If  any  one  decease,  contrite 
and  confessed,  albeit  he  has  not  atoned  for  the  sins  which 
he  has  confessed,  yet  good  angels  fortify  him  against  the 
attack  of  the  demons,  saying  ....  to  whom  the  evil  spirits 
.  .  .  .  Presently  appears  the  Virgin  Mary  addressing  the  de- 
mons.) Herm.  Corn.  Chr.  ap.  Eccard.  M.  J£v\,  t.  ii.  p.  11. 

*  Agnei,  luciftigi,  &c.  M.  Psellus,  p.  39  and  p.  69.  This 
Byzantine  writer  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century.  Kdid. 
Gaulniinus,  1613,  in  12mo.— Bodin,  in  his  book  De  PriE- 
stigiis,  printed  at  Bale  in  1578,  has  drawn  up  a  catalogue  of 
the  diabolical  kingdom,  with  the  names  and  surnames  of  72 
princes,  and  7,405,926  devils.  Bodin,  p.  21S. 

t  Many  were  accused  of  selling  devils  in  bottles.  "Would 
to  God,"  says  Leloyer  seriously,  "provisions  of  the  kind 
entered  less  commonly  into  traffic,"  (Plut  a  Dien,  que  cette 
denree  fut  moins  commune  dans  le  commerce !)  .Lelover, 
p.  108  and  p.  217. 

J  Mem.  de  Luther,  t.  iii. 
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She  pursued  him  thus  inveterately  to  compel 
him  to  unexplained  restitution.  Guichard 
applied  to  a  sorceress,  at  first,  to  win  him  the 
queen's  good-will ;  then  to  bring  about  her 
death.  He  was  said  to  have  gone  by  night  to 
a  hermit,  to  get  him  to  bewitch  the  queen  and 
enchant  her.  With  the  help  of  a  midwife,  they 
made  a  waxen  image  of  the  queen,  baptized  it 
Jane,  giving  it  godfather  and  godmother,  and 
then  pricked  it  full  of  needles.  Nevertheless, 
the  real  Jane  died  not.  More  than  once  did 
the  bishop  repair  to  the  hermitage,  in  hopes  of 
better  success.  The  hermit  took  fright,  fled 
and  confessed  all.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
queen  died.*  But,  whether  they  could  prove 
nothing,  or  that  Guichard  had  too  many  friends 
at  court,  the  process  languished,  and  he  was 
kept  in  prison. f 

Among  other  trades,  the  devil  plied  that  of 
'  Sir  Pandarus."  A  monk  was  said,  by  his 
aid,  to  have  managed  to  defile  Philippe-le-BePs 
whole  family.  His  three  daughters-in-law,  the 
wives  of  his  three  sons,  were  denounced  and 
seized  ;J  and,  at  the  same  time,  two  Norman 
knights,  in  the  service  of  these  princesses, 
were  arrested.  Put  on  the  rack,  these  unhappy 
men  confessed  that  they  had  sinned  with  their 
young  mistresses  for  three  years,  "  even  on  the 
holiest  days."§  The  pious  confidence  of  the 
middle  age,  which  did  not  mistrust  the  immuring 
of  a  great  lady  along  with  her  knights  in  the 
precincts  of  a  castle,  of  a  narrow  tower — the 
vassalage  which  imposed  on  young  men  as  a 
feudal  duty  the  sweetest  cares,  was  a  dangerous 
trial  for  human  nature,  when  the  ties  of  religion 
were  weakened. ||  The  poem  of  Petit  Jehan 

*  "At  length  I  have  got  rid  of  the  devil  who  sought  to 
destroy  all  mankind."  Ibidem. 

t  The  accusation  had  been  the  more  favorably  entertained 
from  Guichard's  being  commonly  believed  to  be  the  son  of  a 
demon,  of  an  incubus.  Ibidem. 

t  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  Jane  and 
Blanche,  daughters  of  the  count  of  Burgundy,  (Franche- 
Comte.)  Mulierculis  ....  adhuc  anate  juvenculis,  (All 
three  ....  very  young  women.)  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  in 
Spicil.  D'Achery,  iii.  68. 

§  Pluribus  locis  et  temporibus  sacrosanctis.    Ibidem. 

(|  Jean  de  Meung  Clopinel,  who  is  said  to  have  length- 
ened, by  command  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  the  already  too  long 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  by  ihe  addition  of  eighteen  thousand 
verses,  expresses  his  thoughts  of  the  ladies  of  the  period  in 
Ihe  most  brutal  terms  ;  and  the  story  runs  that,  to  avenge 
their  reputation  for  honor  and  modesty,  they  laid  in  wait 
for  the  poet,  rods  in  hand,  anxious  to  scourge  him.  He 
escaped  by  asking  as  the  only  favor  that  she  who  felt  her- 
self most  outraged  would  strike  the  first. — "  Modest  women, 
by  St.  Denys,  they  equal  in  number  the  Phtenix,"  &c.  Yet 
had  he  adduced  their  justification  in  the  doctrine  which  he 
preaches  in  his  book,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
community  of  women — 

"  Car  nature  n'est  pas  si  sotte 

Ains  vous  a  fait,  beau  tils,  n'en  doubles, 
Toutes  pour  tous,  et  tous  pour  unites, 
Chascune  pour  chascun  commune 
Et  chascun  commun  pour  chascune." 

Roman  de  la  Rose,  v.  14,653.    Ed.  1735-7. 

^For  nature  is  not  so  foolish  ....  Rather  has  she  made 
/c:u,  fair  son,  doubt  it  nothing,  all  women  for  all  men,  and 
dll  men  for  all  women,  each  woman  common  to  each  man, 
ami  each  man  common  to  each  woman.) 

This  insipid  work,  whose  sole  recommendation  is  the 
jargon  of  the  gallantry  of  the  time  and  the  obscenity  of  its 
PRO.  seems  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  gross  zens-jalisni 


de  Saintre,  that  tale  or  history  of  Charles  the 
Sixth's  time,  tells  all  this  but  too  well. 

Whether  criminal  or  not,  the  punishment  was 
atrocious.  The  two  knights,  brought  out  on 
the  place  du  Martroi,  near  St.  Gervais'  elm, 
were  flayed  alive,  castrated,  decapitated,  and 
hung  up  by  the  armpits.  In  like  manner  as 
the  priests  sought  out,  to  avenge  God,  infinite 
punishments,  the  king,  this  new  god  of  the 
world,  conceived  no  tortures  great  enough  to 
satisfy  his  wounded  majesty.  Two  victims  did 
not  content  him  ;  and  accomplices  were  dili 
gently  inquired  after.  They  laid  hands  on  at. 
usher  of  the  palace,  and  then  on  numerous 
others,  men  and  women,  noble  and  plebeian  ; 
some  of  these  were  flung  xito  the  Seine,  others 
put  to  death  in  secret. 

Of  the  three  princesses.  )nly  one  escaped. 
Philippe-le-Long,  hvr  husband,  took  care  not 
to  find  her  guilty  :  he  would  have  had  to 
have  restored  Franche-Comte,  which  she  had 
brought  him  as  her  dower.  The  two  others, 
Marguerite  and  Blanche,  the  wives  of  Louis 
Hutin  and  of  Charles-le-Bel,  had  their  heads 
shamefully  shaven,  and  were  thrown  into  a 
strong  castle.  Louis,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  ordered  his  own  to  be  strangled,  (15th 
April,  1315,)  in  order  that  he  might  marry 
again.  Blanche,  left  alone  in  prison,  was  much 
more  to  be  pitied.* 

Once  in  this  full  swing  of  crime,  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  imagination,  all  deaths 
are  ascribed  to  poison,  or  to  witchcraft.  The 
king's  wife  is  poisoned  ;  so,  too,  his  sister. 
The  emperor,  Henry  VII.,  will  have  poison 
given  him  in  a  consecrated  wafer.  The  count 
of  Flanders  narrowly  escapes  being  poisoned 
by  his  son.  Philippe-le-Bel  is  poisoned,  it  is 
said,  by  his  ministers — by  those  who  were  the 
greatest  losers  by  his  death ;  and  not  only 
Philippe,  but  his  father,  who  died  thirty  years 
before  him.  They  would  willingly  have  traced 
further  back  to  find  crimes. f 

All  these  rumors  terrified  the  people ;  who 

that  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Jean  Molinet  has 
moralized  it,  and  turned  it  into  prose. 

*  "  She  was  got  with  child,"  is  the  brutal  expression  of 
the  monkish  historian,  "by  her  jailer,  or  by  some  others." 
— (Blancha  verb  carcere  remanens,  a  serviente  quodam  ejus 
custodial  deputatp  dicebatur  iinprwgnata  fuisse  quam  a 
proprio  Comite  diceretur,  vel  ab  aliis  imprsgnata.  Cont. 
G.  de  Nangis,  p.  70.)  He  goes  on  to  other  matters  with 
cruel  carelessness;  perhaps  he  durst  not  say  any  more  of 
the  subject.  From  what  we  know  of  the  princes  of  that 
time,  we  may  infer  that  this  hapless  woman,  whose  first 
error  was  by  no  means  substantiated,  was  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  some  wretch  deputed  to  degrade  her. 

It  is  probable  that  this  horrible  tale  of  Philippe-le  -Bel's 
daughter-in-law,  gave  rise,  through  some  misunderstand- 
ing, to  the  tradition  relative  to  his  wife,  Jeanne  of  Navarre, 
and  the  tower  de  Nesle,  (see,  above,  p.  392,)  a  tradition  un- 
supported by  any  ancient  testimony.  See  Bayle,  under  the 
word  Buridan.  And  the  tradition  would  be  less  probable  still, 
if,  with  Bayle,  we  referred  it  to  one  of  the  king's  daughters- 
in-law.  Young  as  these  princesses  were,  they  needed  not 
to  have  recourse  to  such  means  for  lovers.  However  this 
be,  Jane  of  Navarre  appears  to  have  been  of  hard  and 
sanguinary  character,  (see,  above,  p.  356.)  She  was  queen 
in  her  own  right,  and  might  be  the  less  regardful  of  hei 
husband. 

t  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis.  ann.  1304.  1308,  1313,  1315,  1320 
pp.  58,  61,  67,  68,  70,  77, "73. 
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sought  to  appease  God  and  do  penance. 
Amongst  famines  and  bankruptcies  of  the  coin, 
•  (depreciations  of  the  currency,)  amongst  the 
devil's  harassings  and  the  king's  punishments, 
they  paraded  through  the  cities,  weeping  and 
howling,  as  filthy  processions  of  naked  peni- 
tents, of  obscene  flagellants :  evil  devotions, 
which  but  led  to  sin.* 

Such  was  the  sad  state  of  the  world  when 
Philippe  and  his  pope  took  their  departure  for 
the  other,  to  meet  with  their  judgment.  Jacques 
Molay,  it  is  said,  had  summoned  them  from  the 
stake  to  appear  in  one  year  before  God. 
Clement  departed  first.  A  little  before  his 
death  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  his  palace  on 
fire.  "  From  that  time,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  he  lost  his  spirits,  and  his  health  declined."! 

Seven  months  afterwards,  it  was  Philippe's 
turn.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau.  He  is  buried 
by  the  side  of  Monaldeschi,  in  the  little  church 
of  Avon. 

Some  ascribe  his  death  to  being  gored  by  a 
wild  boar  hunting.  Dante,  in  his  high  vein  of 
hatred,  can  find  no  terms  base  enough  to 
describe  his  death  in — "  He  will  die  from  the 
gash  of  a  tusk,  the  false  coiner. VJ 

But  the  contemporary  French  historian 
makes  no  mention  of  this  accident.  He  says 
that  Philippe  wasted  away,  without  fever  or 
any  perceptible  ailment,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  his  physicians.^  There  had  been  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  die  so  soon  ; 
he  was  only  forty-six  years  of  age.  In  the 
midst  of  so  many  striking  events  this  fine  and 
mute  figure  had  appeared  impassible.  Did  he 
secretly  suffer  from  the  belief  that  the  curse  of 
Boniface  or  of  the  grand  master  was  upon 
him  1  Or,  which  is  the  more  probable,  was  he 
not  depressed  by  the  confederation  into  which 
the  nobiHty  of  his  kingdom  had  entered  against 
him  the  very  year  he  died  1  His  barons  and 
nobles  had  followed  him  blindly  against  the 
pope ;  and  they  had  not  opened  their  lips  in 
behalf  of  their  brothers,  the  cadets  of  noble 
houses,  I  mean  the  Templars.  But  the  attacks 
on  their  rights  of  administering  justice  and  of 


*  Totis  nudis  corporibus  processionaliter  ....  Idem, 
ann.  1315,  p.  70. 

t  No  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  his  body,  than  his 
Gascon  servants  utterly  neglected  their  master's  corpse  to 
pillage  his  effects — Gascones  qui  cnm  eo  steterant,  intend 
circa  sarcinas,  videbantur  de  sepultura  corporis  non  curare, 
quia  diu  remansit  insepultum.  Baluz.  Vita  Pap.  Aven.  1, 
p.  22. 

$  "  There  shall  be  read  the  wo,  that  he  doth  work 
With  his  adulterate  money  on  the  Seine, 
Who  by  the  tusk  will  perish." 

Dante,  Paradiso,  c.  six. 

According  to  several  authorities,  he  met  his  death  in  a 
stag-hunt.  "  Seeing  the  stag  turning  upon  him,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  spurred  his  horse,  seeking  to  strike  the  stag;  but 
his  horse  bore  him  against  a  tree  with  such  violence  that  the 
,iood  king  was  thrown,  and  severely  hurt  in  the  heart,  and 
borne  to  Corbeil.  There,  he  grew  worse."  .  .  .  Chronique, 
.Trad,  p.r  Sauvage,  p.  110,  Lyon,  1572,  fol. 

$  Diuturna  detentus  infirmitatc,  cujus  causa  inedicis  erat 
incognita,  r.on  solam  ipsis,  sed  et  aliis  multis  multi  stuporis 
materiam  et  admirationis  induxit;  praesertim  cum  infirmi- 
rfitls  aut  mortis  periculum  nee  pulsus  ostenderet  nee  urina. 
ConUa.  U.  de  NangU,  fol.  69. 


coining  money,  were  too  much  for  their  pa- 
tience. In  reality,  the  king  of  legists,  the 
enemy  of  feudality,  had  no  other  military  force 
to  oppose  to  it  than  feudal  force.  He  was  in 
a  vicious  circle  from  which  he  could  not  extri- 
cate himself;  but  from  which  death  relieved 
him. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  the  share  he  had  in 
the  great  events  of  his  reign  :  onlv,  we  find 
him  incessantly  traversing  the  kingdom,  in 
which  there  takes  place  nothing  great  for  good 
or  evil  without  his  having  assisted  at  it  person- 
ally ;  as,  at  Courtrai  and  Mons-en-Puelle,  (A.  D. 
1302-1304,)  at  St.  Jean-d'Angely,  at  Lyons, 
(A.  D.  1305,)  and  at  Poitiers  and  at  Vienne, 
(A.  D.  1308-1313.) 

This  prince  appears  to  have  been  methodical 
and  regular  in  his  habits.  We  find  no  trace  of 
private  expenses.  He  accounted  with  his 
treasurer  every  five-and-twenty  days. 

The  son  of  a  Spanish  woman,  educated  by 
the  Dominican  Egidio  of  Rome,  of  the  house 
of  Colonna,  he  had  evidently  a  tinge  of  the 
sombre  spirit  of  St.  Dominic,  as  St.  Louis  had 
of  the  mystic  sweetness  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis.  Edigio  wrote  for  his  pupil's  instruc- 
tion, a  work  De  Regin  me  Principwn,  and  he 
had  no  trouble  in  impressing  on  his  mind  the 
doctrine  of  the  illimitable  power  of  kings.* 

Boethius's  De  Consolatione,  the  books  of 
Vegetius  on  the  Art  Military,  and  the  letters  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,f  were  translated  by  Phil- 
ippe's orders.  The  misfortunes  of  the  cele- 
brated professor,  so  ill-treated  by  the  priests. 

*  V.  S.  .lEgidii  Romani,  Archiep.  Bituricensis  qurcstio, 
De  utraque  potestate,  edidit  Goldastus,  Monarchia,  ii.  95 
A  Colonna  could  not  but  inspire  his  pupil  with  a  hatred  of 
popes. 

f  The  author  (continuer?)  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  Jean 
de  Meung,  translated  these  for  him.  In  the  preliminary 
epistle  prefixed  to  his  Boethius,  he  gives  us  the  list  of  his 
literary  honors: — ''To  thy  royal  majesty,  very  noble  prince 
by  the  grace  of  God.  king  of  the  French,  Philip  the  Fourth, 
I,  Jehan  de  Meung,  who  erst  added  to  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose,  putting  Jealousy  in  the  prison  Welcome,  teaching 
the  way  to  take  the  castle,  and  gather  the  Rose,  (qui  jadis 
au  Roman  de  la  Rose,  puisque  Jalousie  ot  mis  en  prison  Bel- 
acueil,  ay  enseigne  la  maniere  du  Chastel  prendre,  et  de  la 
Rose  cueillir,)  and  translated  from  Latin  into  French  Vege- 
tius's  work  on  Chivalry,  and  the  book  of  the  wonders  o' 
Hirlande  ?  and  the  book  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter  Abelar: 
and  of  Heloise  his  wife,  and  Aclred's  book  on  spiritua 
friendship,  now  send  you  Boethius  on  Corteolation,  whicl 
I  have  translated  into  French,  although  ycu  understand 
Latin  right  well." 

The  king's  confidence  in  him  did  not  hinder  him  from 
tracing  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  the  following  rude  picture 
of  primitive  royalty: — 

"Ung  grant  villain  entre  eulx  esleurent, 

Le  plus  corsu  de  quanqu'ils  furent, 

Le  plus  ossu,  et  le  greigneur, 

Et  le  firent  prinre  et  seigneur. 

Cil  jura  que  droit  leur  tiendroit, 

Se  chacun  en  droit  soy  luy  livre 

Des  biens  dont  il  se  puisse  vivre  . 

De  la  vint  le  commencement 

Aux  roys  et  princes  terriens 

Selon  les  livres  anc.iens." 

Rom.  de  la  Rose,  v.  10W. 

(They  elected  a  great  clown  from  among  themselves,  the 

shapeliest  of  all  of  them,  the  boniest  am.  tallest,  and  chose 

him  prince  and  lord.    He  swore  to  observe  their  rights,  .fall 

would  give  him  a  right  to  take  wherewithal  from  his  goods 

to  support  him.    Hence,  according  to  ancient  books,  was  Ui* 

1  beginning  of  kings  and  earthly  princes.) 
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both  as  regarded  the  university  and  his  love, 
were  a  popular  theme  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
war  of  the  king  with  the  clergy.  Philippe-le- 
Bel  placed  his  dependence  on  the  university  of 
Paris,*  and  caressed  this  turbulent  republic, 
which,  in  its  turn,  supported  him.  While  Boni- 
face sought  to  attach  the  Mendicants  to  him,f 
the  university  persecuted  them  through  its 
famous  doctor  Jean  Pique-Ane,  (Pungens- 
Asinum,;£  "  Prick-Ass,")  the  king's  champion 
against  the  pope.  When  the  Templars  were 
arrested,  Nogaret  assembled  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  university  at  the  Temple,  masters 
and  scholars,  theologians  and  artists,  to  read 
them  the  indictment.  To  have  such  a  body, 
and  in  the  capital,  on  one's  side,  was  to  have  an 
army.  Therefore,  the  king  would  not  allow 
Clement  V.  to  raise  the  schools  of  Orleans  into 
a  university,  and  create  a  rival  to  his  university 
of  Paris  ^ 

This  reign  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  university,  more  colleges  being  founded 
in  it  than  during  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  these,  the  most  celebrated.  ||  Phil- 
ippe-le-Bel's  wife,  maugre  her  evil  reputation, 
founds  the  college  of  Navarre,  (A.  D.  1304,) 
that  seminary  of  Gallicans  from  which  issued 
d'Ailly,  Gerson,  and  Bossuet.  His  counsellors, 
who,  likewise,  had  much  to  expiate,  almost  all 
endow  similar  foundations.  Archbishop  Gilles 
d'Aiscelin,  the  weak  and  servile  judge  of  the 
Templars,  founded  that  terrible  college,  the 
poorest  and  most  democratic  of  the  schools  of 
the  university,  that  Mont-Aigu,  where  mind 
and  teeth,  as  the  proverb  ran,  were  equally 
sharp. ^[  There  arose,  under  the  inspiration  of 
famine,  the  poor  scholars,  the  poor  masters,** 
who  made  the  name  of  cappets\\  famous. 

*  Bulteus,  Hist.  Univ.  iii.  anno  1285. — "  In  this  year  there 
nrose  a  great  dissension  between  the  rector,  masters,  and 
scholars  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  the  provost  of  the 
said  place ;  for  that  the  said  provost  had  ordered  a  clerk  of 
the  said  university  to  be  hung.  Whereupon  all  the  faculties 
gave  up  their  lectures  until  the  said  provost  made  amends 
and  great  reparation  for  the  offence;  and,  among  other 
things,  the  said  provost  was  condemned  to  unhang  the  body 
and  kiss  it.  And  it  was  agreed  that  the  said  provost  should 
go  to  the  pope  to  Avignon,  to  seek  absolution."  Nicolas 
Gilles,  ap.  Bitkeuin,  iv.  73. 

t  Bula-us,  iii.  511,  516,  595. 

J  Id.  iv.  70.  See,  in  Goldast,  (ii.  108.)  John  of  Paris's 
Tractatus  de  Potestate  re,gia  et  papali. 

$  Ord.  i.  502.  The  king  declares  that  it  shall  have  no 
professors  of  theology.  See,  also,  BuLeus,  iv.  101-107. 

||  To  the  college  of  Navarre  and  of  Mont-Aign,  we  must 
add  the  college  of  Harcourt,  (A.  D.  1280;)  the  cardinal's 
house,  (la  maison  du  cardinal,')  1303 ;  the  college  of  Bayeux, 
1308.— In  1314,  the  college  of  Laon;  1317,  that  of  Narbonne; 
1319,  thHt  of  Treguier;  1317-1321,  the  college  of  Cornou- 
ailles,  (Cornwall ;)  1326,  that  of  Plessis,  and  the  Scotch 
college,  (college  des  Ecossais ;)  1329,  the  college  of  Marmou- 
tiers;  1332,  a  new  college  of  Narbonne,  founded,  by  will, 
by  Jane  of  Burgundy  ;  3334,  the  college  of  Lombards  :  1334, 
the  college  of  Tours;  1336,  the  college  of  Lisieux  ;  1337,  the 
college  of  Autun,  &c. 

If  Mons  acutus,  denies  acuti,  ingenium  acuttim. 

'*  The  master  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  poor 
scholars  and  by  them  ....  He  shall  be  called  the  minister 
of  ihe  noor.  In  the  rules  of  the  foundation,  it  is  stated  that 
there  «^e  84  poor  scholarships  in  honor  of  the  12  anoglles 
and  72  disciples. 

Tt  Their  dress  was  a  cape,  close  in  front  such  as  was 
wore  by  the  masters  of  arts  of  the  street  de  Fouarre;  and  a 
hood  also  closed  l>efore  and  behind  whence  their  name  of 


Their  commons  were  sorry,  their  privileges 
ample  ;  since,  in  regard  to  the  article  of  con- 
fession, they  were  independent,  not  only  of  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  but  of  the  pope.* 

Whether  or  no  Philippe-le-Bel  were  a  wick- 
ed man  or  a  bad  king,  there  is  no  mistaking  his 
reign  as  the  grand  era  of  civil  order  in  France, 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  monarchy.  St. 
Louis  is  still  a  feudal  king.  The  advance  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  may  be  measured  by  a  sin- 
gle word.  St.  Louis  called  together  the  depu- 
ties of  the  cities  of  the  South  ;  Philippe-le-Bel 
those  of  the  states  of  France.  The  first  drew 
up  establishments  for  his  domains  ;  the  second 
promulgated  ordinances  for  the  kingdom.  St. 
Louis  laid  down  as  a  principle  the  supremacy 
of  justice  administered  in  the  king's  name, 
over  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  lords  ;  in 
short,  the  final  appeal  to  the  monarch  ;  and  en- 
deavored to  restrain  their  private  wars  by  the 
truce  of  forty  days  and  the  giving  of  security, 
(la  quarantaine  et  V assurement .)  In  Philippe- 
le-Bel's  tune,  the  appeal  to  the  king  is  so  firmly 
established,  that  the  most  independent  of  the 
great  feudatories,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  asks, 
as  a  singular  favor,  to  be  exempted  from  it.f 
The  parliament  of  Paris  writes  in  the  king's 
name  to  the  most  distant  of  the  barons,  to  the 
count  of  Comminges,  that  petty  monarch  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees,  in  the  following  strain,  which, 
a  century  earlier,  would  have  been  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  receiver  : — "Throughout 
the  kingdom,  cognizance  and  condemnation  of 
illegal  wearing  of  arms  belong  to  us  solely. "J 

The  tendency  to  a  new  order  of  things  is 
strongly  marked  from  the  beginning  of  this 
reign.  The  king  seeks  to  exclude  priests  from 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  from  munici- 
pal offices. §  He  protects  Jews||  and  heretics  ; 
increases  the  royal  tax  on  amortizements,  and 
the  acquisition  of  immoveable  property  by  the 
churches  ;^[  and  prohibits  private  wars  and 
tournaments.  This  prohibition,  grounded  on 
the  king's  want  of  his  subjects  for  the  Flanders' 
war,  is  often  repeated  ;**  and,  once,  the  king 
goes  so  far  as  to  direct  his  provosts  to  arrest  all 

cappets.  Parents  could  not  threaten  their  children  with 
greater  punishment  than  to  make  them  cappets.  Felibien 
i.  526,  sqq. 

*  Ibidem.  f  <Jrd.  i.  p.  329. 

J  Olim.  Parliament!,  iii.,  folio  cxxxiv.  Archives,  Section 
Judiciaire. 

§  "Let  all  who  enjoy  limited  jurisdiction  (tompcratam 
jurisdictionem)  in  France,  appoint  laymen,  and  by  no  means 
clerks,  to  be  their  bailiff,  overseer,  and  servants,  (servientes,) 
so  that  in  case  of  delinquency,  they  may  be  punished  by 
their  superiors ;  and  all  clerks,  holding  offices  of  the  kind, 
be  removed."  Ord.  i.  p.  316.  Ann.  1287-1288. 

||  "They  are  not  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned  on  the  war- 
rant of  any  of  the  fathers  or  brothers  of  any  order,  or  of  any 
others,  whatever  be  their  station."  Ord.  i.  p.  317. 

IT  Ord.  i.  p.  322.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  royal 
fiefs,  mesne  fiefs,  and  freeholds,  (aleux.)  In  all  cases,  the 
royal  tax  on  acquisitions  by  contract,  (acquisitions  a  litre 
onereux,)  is  double  that  on  acquisitions  by  free  gift,  (a  litre 
graluii.)  Purchases  were  more  feared  lhan  gifts. 

1  "After  Ihe  example  of  St.  Louis,  Ihe  illustrious  con- 
fessor ...  we  expressly  prohibit  ....  feuds  (guerras) 
.  .  .  .  wars  (bella)  ....  challenges  ....  while  o'-ir  own 
wars  are  a-foot."  Ord.  i.  p.  390.  Conf.  p.  328.  Ann.  1296L 
p.  344  Ann.  1302,  p.  549.  Ann.  1314,  July. 


Hs  hostility  to  feudalism  nnd  the  pnests : 
contradictions  arising  therefrom. 


POLICY  OF 


JJaring  stretch  of  monarcnicu 
power. 


who  repair  to  tournaments.*  Each  campaign 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  impressment, 
and  to  bring  together  in  its  own  despite  that  in- 
dolent chivalry  which  recked  little  of  the  need 
of  either  king  or  kingdom,  f 

But  this  government,  hostile  alike  to  feudal- 
ism and  to  priests,  had  no  other  military  force 
than  the  barons,  and  but  little  money  except 
through  the  Church  ;  whence  arose  many  con- 
tradictions, and  more  than  one  retrogade  move- 
ment. 

In  1287,  the  king  allows  the  nobles  to  seize 
their  fugitive  serfs  in  the  cities.  Perhaps  it 
was  requisite  to  check  the  great  influx  of  the 
people  into  the  towns,  and  prevent  the  desertion 
of  the  country  ;^  since  the  towns  would  soon 
have  absorbed  all,  and  the  land  have  been  left 
:i  desert,  as  it  happened  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

In  129C,  the  clergy  forced  from  the  king  an 
exorbitant  charter,  which  could  not  have  been 
carried  into  execution  without  causing  the  death 
of  the  monarchy.  The  leading  articles  enacted, 
that  the  bishops  should  be  the  judges  in  cases 
relative  to  ivills,  legacies,  and  dowries  ;  that  the 
king's  bailiffs  and  officers  should  not  live  on 
church  lands  ;  that  churchmen  were  to  be  ar- 
rested at  the  instance  of  the  bishops  only  ;  that 
clerks  should  not  be  brought  into  the  lay  courts 
in  personal  actions,  even  though  required  so  to 
do  by  letters  royal,  (thus  securing  impunity  to 
priests  ;)  that  prelates  should  make  no  payment 
for  property  acquired  by  their  churches  ;  and 
that  the  local  judges  should  not  have  cognizance 
in  cases  of  tithe — that  is  to  say,  that  the  clergy 
should  be  sole  judge  of  the  fiscal  abuses  of  the 
clergy.  § 

In  1291,  Philippe-le-Bel  violently  combated 
the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  South. || 
In  1298,  at  the  commencement  of  his  struggle 
with  the  pope,  he  seconds  the  intolerance  of 
the  bishops,  and  orders  his  barons  and  the  royal 
judges  to  hand  over  all  heretics  to  them,  to 


*  Qmtenus  omnes  et  singulos  nobiles  ....  capias  et 
nrrestes,  capique  et  arrestari  facias,  et  tamdiu  in  arresto 
teneri,  donee  a  nobis  mandatum.  Ord.  p.  424,  (Ann.  1304.) 

t  In  1302,  the  bailiff  of  Amiens  is  ordered  to  send  to  the 
Flemish  war  all  worth  above  100  livres  in  moveables,  and 
200  in  immoveables ;  those  worth  less  were  to  be  spared. 
Ord.  i.  p.  345.  But  in  the  following  year,  (May  29th,)  an 
ordinance  came  out,  that  every  roturier  worth  fifty  livres  in 
moveables  or  twenty  in  immoveables,  should  contribute 
either  his  person  or  his  money.  Ord.  i.  p.  373. 

£  Formalities  were  enacted  similar  to  those  imposed  to 
this  day  on  foreigners  seeking  to  be  admitted  French  citi- 
zens— as  authority  from  the  provost  or  mayor,  settlement 
established  by  the  purchase,  "  Pour  raison  de  la  bourgeoisie 
d'nne  maison  dedenz  an  et  jour,  de  la  value  de  soixante 
sols  parisis  an  moins  ;  signification  an  seigneur  dessoubs 
rtn  il  iert  partis"  (for  right  of  citizenship,  of  a  house,  dwelt 
in  for  a  year  and  a  day,  of  the  value  of  sixty  sous  of  Paris 
at  the  least,  and  notice  given  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  holds) 
— obligatory  residence  from  AH  Saints'  day  to  St.  John's 
day,  &c.  Ord.  i.  p.  314. 

9  Ord.  1.  p.  319 Quod  bona  mobilia  clericorum 

capi  vel  justiciari  non  possint  ....  per  justiciam  secn- 
larem  ....  Causse  ordinaris  prselatorum  in  parlamentis 
tantnmmodo  agitentur  ....  nee  ad  senescallos  ant  bail- 
livos  ....  liceat  appellare  ....  Non  impeciiuntur  a  tal- 
liis  .  .  .  .  &c. 

||  Hist,  du  Lang.  1.  xxviii.  c  22.  p.  72 


condemn  and  punish  them  without  appeal.' 
The  year  following,  he  promises  that  his  bail- 
iffs shall  no  more  harass  the  churches  wilh 
forcible  seizures,  that  they  shall  seize  but  ci;e 
manor  at  onc^,  &c.f 

The  nobles,  too,  had  to  be  propitiated.  He 
granted  them  an  ordinance  against  their  credit- 
ors, against  the  Jew  usurers,  j  He  guarantied 
their  rights  of  chase.  The  king's  collectors 
are  no  more  to  fasten  upon  the  inheritance  of 
bastards  and  of  aliens  in  the  domains  of  barons 
having  the  right  of  high  justice — "  Unless,'" 
prudently  adds  the  king,  "  it  be  proved  by  a 
competent  witness,  whom  we  shall  specially  de- 
pute for  the  purpose,  that  ive  are  fully  entitled 
to  take  possession."^ 

In  1302,  after  his  defeat  at  Courtrai,  the  king 
struck  a  daring  stroke.  He  seized,  for  his 
mint,  half  of  all  silver  plate, ||  (his  own  bailiffs 
and  officers  Avere  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
theirs  ;)  he  seized  the  temporalities  of  the 
bishops  who  had  repaired  to  Rome  ;^[  finally  he 
taxed  the  barons,  defeated  and  humbled  at 
Courtrai ;  the  hour  was  favorable  for  making 
them  pay.** 

In  1303,  during  the  crisis,  when  Nogaret  had 
accused  Boniface,  (March  the  12th,)  and  when 
excommunication  might  at  any  moment  fall  on 
the  king's  head,  he  promised  all  that  was  wish- 
ed. In  his  reforming  ordinance  (the  close  of 
the  same  month)  he  pledged  himself  to  his  no- 
bles and  prelates  to  make  no  acquisition  in  their 
lands  ;ff  yet,  here  he  introduced  a  reservation 


Baillivis 
et  inquisitoribns 


injungimus  ....  diocesanis  episcopi* 
.  .  .  pareant,   et   intendant    in    h*reti- 


coruni  investigatione,  captione  ....  condemnatos  sibi 
relictos  statim  rec.ipiant,  indilate  animadversione  deliit-i 
puniendos  ....  non  obstantibns  appellationibus.  Ord.  i. 
p.  330,  ann.  1298. 

t  Mandate  addressed  to  the  bailiffs  of  Touraine  and 
Maine,  enjoining  them  to  respect  the  clergy.  Letters 
granted  to  the  bishops  of  Normandy  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  bailiffs,  viscounts.  &c.  Ord.  i.  pp.  331,  334.  A 
similar  ordinance  was  promulgated  in  favor  of  the  churches 
of  Languedoc,  May  the  8th.  1302.  Ibid.  p.  340. 

t  "  Against  the  whirlpool  of  usury  ....  we  will  that 
the  sum  originally  borrowed  be  discharged,  but  remit  all 
beyond."  (Contra  usurarum  voraginem  ....  volumus  ut 
debita  quantum  ad  sortem  primariam  plenarie  persolvantur 
quod  yero  ultra  sortem  fuerit  legaliter  penitus  remiitendo. 
Ord.  i.  p.  334. 

§  Nisi  prius  per  aliquem  idoneum  viruni  quern  ad  hoc 
specialiter  deputaverimus  ....  constiterit,  quod  nos  suiuu.4 
in  bona  saisina  percipiendi  ....  Ord.  i.  pp.  3J8,  3351. 

||  "Make  known  to  all,  by  general  proclamation,  with- 
out specifying  prelates  or  barons,  to  wit,  that  all  manner 
of  people  shall  bring  half  of  their  silver  plate,"  (signifiez  a 
tous,  par  cri  general,  sans  faire  mention  de  prilats  ni  de 
barons,  c'est  a  savoir  que  tontes  manieres  de  gens  apportent 
la  moitie  de  leur  vaissellemeut  d'argent  blanc.)  Ord. 
pp.  338,  339. 

IT  "Certain  prelates,  abbots,  and  priors  ....  baring  left 
the  kingdom  ....  in  contempt  of  our  prohibition  . 
we,  being  unwilling  that  through  their  personal  absence 
their  substance  should  be  wasted,  but  rather  desiring  to 
preserve  it  ....  do  decree,"  &c.  Ord.  i.  p.  349.  The  in- 
dignation against  these  priests  seems  to  have  been  great, 
for  the  king  is  obliged  to  prohibit  the  Normans  from  crying 
"  Jfaro  on  the  clerks."  Ord.  i.  p.  348. 

(Haro — harau — harol,  derived  from  ha  and  Raoul  or  Rol!o, 
first  duke  of  Normandy,  and  equivalent  to  "  Away  with 
them,"  or  "On  them,"  or  "Down  with  them.'1;— TRANS- 
LATOR. 

**  Ord.  i.  p.  330— end  of  the  year  1302. 

ft  The  king  declares,  that  in  reforming  his  kingdom  h« 
takes  the  churches  under  his  protection,  and  intends  securing 


His  subwqiiHit 
concessions. 


PHILIP  THE  FAIR. 


I.icessnnt  tnnipeji'.j  with 
the  coinage. 


nullifying  the  whole — "  Save  in  cases  affecting 
our  royal  right."*  The  same  ordinance  con- 
tained a  regulation  respecting  the  parliament, 
setting  forth  among  their  privileges  the  organi- 
zation of  the  body  which  was  to  destroy  privi- 
lege and  privileged. f 

The  following  year,  he  suffers  the  hishops  to 
re-enter  parliament.  Toulouse  recovers  its 
rights  of  municipal  justice ;  the  nobility  of 
Auvergne  obtain  the  concession  that  their  own 
judges  are  to  be  respected,  the  king's  officers 
restrained,  &c.  Finally,  in  1306,  when  the 
revolt  on  account  of  alteration  of  the  coinage 
compels  the  king  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Tem- 
ple, having  no  longer  confidence-  in  the  bur- 
tresses,  he  restores  to  the  barons  the  wager 
of  battle,  the  proof  by  duel,  in  default  of  wit- 
nesses.J 

!hem  the  enjoyment  of  their  franchises  or  privileges,  just  as 
tn  the  time  of  his  grandfather,  St.  Louis.  Consequently,  if 
he  have  to  order  any  seizure  to  be  made  on  a  priest,  his 
bailiff  is  not  to  proceed  therein  until  after  ripe  inquiry,  and 
the  seizure  is  never  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  fine.  In- 
(juiry  is  to  be  made  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  good 
customs  existing  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  with  a  view  to 
their  re-establishment.  If  prelates  or  barons  have  any 
business  to  transact  in  parliament,  they  shall  be  treated 
kindly,  and  their  affairs  be  quickly  expedited.  Ord.  i. 
p.  357. 

*  Nisi  In  casu  pertinente  ad  jus  nostrum  regium  .  .  .  . 
However,  he  added,  that  he  would  disseize  himself,  after 
holding  it  for  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  fief,  so  acquired  by 
forfeiture,  in  favor  of  any  suitable  person  who  would  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  the  fief,  but  reserving  to  himself  this 
alternative — "Or  we  will  make  the  owner  of  the  fief  suffi- 
cient and  reasonable  recompense."  Ibid.  p.  358. 

The  greater  part  of  this  reforming  ordinance  concerns 
the  bailiffs  and  other  royal  officers,  and  tends  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  power.  Nominated  by  the  grand  council,  (14,)  they 
are  not  to  be  members  of  this  assembly,  (16.)  They  are  not 
to  choose  their  kindred  or  connections  for  their  provosts  or 
lieutenants,  or  to  hold  office  in  their  native  district,  (27,)  or  to 
attach  themselves  by  marriage  or  purchase  of  immoveables 
to  the  district  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction— a  precau- 
tionary measure  imitated  from  the  Romans,  but  extended 
to  the  children,  sisters,  nieces,  and  nephews  of  the  royal 
officers,  (50,  51.)  The  ordinance  regulated  the  time  of  their 
assizes,  (26,)  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  which,  the  time  of 
holding  the  next  was  to  be  specified  ;  it  defined  the  limits  of 
their  respective  provinces,  (60,)  of  their  authority  as  regard- 
ed the  bishops'  and  barons'  justices,  and  their  powers  over 
those  amenable  to  their  jurisdictions.  They  could  detain 
no  one  in  prison  for  debt,  except  detention  of  his  body 
(contrainte  par  corps)  were  ordered  by  letters  under  the 
royal  seal,  (52.)  The  same  ordinance  prohibited  their  accept- 
ing presents  under  the  guise  of  gift  or  loan,  (40-43,)  either  for 
themselves  or  children — they  are  not  to  accept  wine  save  in 
barrels,  bottles,  or  pots,  (nisi  in  barillis,  seu  boutellis  vel  potis,) 
or  to  dispose  of  the  surplus;  and  they  are  neither  to  make 
presents  to  the  members  of  the  grand  council,  their  judges, 
(44,)  nor  to  receive  them  from  the  sub-bailiffs,  who  are 
responsible  to  them,  (48.)  They  were  to  nominate  to  these 
offices  with  the  greatest  precautions,  (55 :)  and  the  king  not 
only  continues  to  exclude  clerks  from  them,  but  places  them 
in  very  bad  company,  with  usurers,  infamous  persons,  and 
oppressors  of  the  lieges — "  Non  clerici,  non  usurarii,  non 
infames,  nee  suspecti  circa  oppressiones  subjectorum,"  (19.) 
Oril.  i.  pp.  357-367. 

t  No  doubt  the  parliament  may  be  traced  further  back. 
We  find  the  first  mention  of  it  in  the  ordinance,  called  the 
testament  of  Philippe-Auguste,  (A.  D.  1190.)  See  M.  Klim- 
rath's  important  memoir,  Sur  les  Olim  et  sur  le  Parlement. 
See,  also,  a  Dissertation,  in  manuscript,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Parliament,  (Archives  du  Royaume.)  The  anonymous  au- 
thor, who,  perhaps,  wrote  under  the  chancellor  Maupeou,  is 
of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Klimrath.  However,  considering 
the  new  degree  of  importance  which  the  parliament  assumed 
in  the  reign  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  we  need  not  be  sur  irised  at 
his  being  stated  to  be  its  founder  by  the  majority  of  his- 
torians. 

t  Ann.  1304.  Ord.  i.  p.  547.  This  appears  to  be  an  or- 
dinance lor  carrying  into  execution  the  62d  article  of  the 
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The  great  affair  of  the  Templars,  (A.  r>. 
1308-9,)  forced  him  once  more  to  relax  his 
hold.  He  repeated  his  promises  of  1303,  laid 
down  regulations  for  the  responsibility  of  the 
bailiffs,  bound  himself  to  discontinue  taxing  the 
farmers  (censiers)  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles, 
restrained  the  violence  of  the  barons  promised 
the  Parisians  to  exercise  with  moderation  his 
rights  of  prizage  (de  prise)  and  purveyorship, 
the  Bretons  that  he  would  coin  good  money, 
and  the  Poitevins  that  he  would  raze  to  the 
ground  the  workshops  of  the  false  coiners.  He 
confirmed  the  privileges  of  Rouen.  All  of  a 
sudden  turning  charitable  and  an  almsgiver,  he 
devoted  the  fines  due  on  renewals  to  portioning 
off  poor  maidens  of  noble  birth  ;  and  he  liberally 
bestowed  on  the  hospitals  the  rushes  with  which 
the  royal  apartments  were  strewed  in  his  fre- 
quent journeys. 

In  nothing  is  the  hypocrisy  of  his  adminis- 
tration more  remarkable  than  in  regard  to  the 
coinage.  It  is  curious  to  trace  from  year  to 
year  the  lies  and  tergiversations  of  the  royal 
false  coiner.  In  1295,  he  apprizes  his  people 
that  he  is  about  to  make  an  issue,  "  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  quality  (litre)  and  the  weight  may 
be  somewhat  deficient,  but  that  he  will  indem- 
nify all  who  shall  take  it,  his  dear  wife,  queen 
Jane  of  Navarre,  being  pleased  that  the 
revenues  of  Normandy  should  be  attached  to 
this  end."*  In  1305,  he  causes  proclamation 
to  be  made  through  the  streets  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  his  new  coin  is  as  good  as 
that  of  St.  Louis. f  Several  times  he  laid 
strict  injunctions  on  the  minters  to  keep  the 
adulteration  secret.  Afterwards,  he  gives  it 
out  that  the  coin  has  been  altered  by  others, 
and  orders  the  mints  where  the  adulterate 
money  had  been  struck  to  be  destroyed.^,  la 
1310  and  1311,  dreading  comparison  with 
foreign  coins,  he  prohibits  their  importation. § 
In  1311,  he  forbids  the  weighing  or  the  assaying 
of  the  royal  coin.|| 

No  doubt  in  all  this  the  king  was  convinced 
that  he  was  only  exercising  his  right,  and  that 
he  considered  the  privilege  of  raising  at  will 
the  value  of  his  money,  an  attribute  of  his 
sovereign  power.  The  laughable  part  of  the 
business  is  to  see  this  sovereign  power,  this 
divinity,  obliged  to  temporize  with  the  mistrust 
of  the  people.  The  nascent  religion  of  royalty 
already  has  its  unbelievers. 

At  last,  royalty  seems  to  entertain  doubts  of 
itself.  This  haughty  power,  having  exhausted 
force  and  craft,  implicitly  avows  its  weakness 
and  appeals  to  liberty.  We  have  seen  the  bold 

edict  which  we  have  just  analyzed  ;  it  is  the  administrative 
complement  of  the  law. 

*  Nos  autem  Johanna  impertimus  assensum.  Ord.  i 
p.  320. 

t  Id.  p.  429.  J  Id.  p.  451. 

$  Ord.  i.  p.  481.    May  16th,  1311. 

0  Quo  nul  ne  rachace,  ne  face  rechacier,  ne  trebncher,  ne 
requeure  nule  monnoye  quele  qu'ele  soit  de  nostre  coing. 
(Let  none  refine,  nor  cause  to  be  refined,  nor  turn  the  bail' 
ance  against,  nor  alter  any  coin  whatever  of  our  minting 
Jan.  20th,  1310.  Ord.  i.  p.  475. 
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words  in  which  the  king  caused  himself  to  be 
addressed  both  in  the  famous  Supplique  du 
pucble  dc  France,  (petition  of  the  French 
people,)  and  in  the  discourse  of  the  deputies 
nf  the  states  in  1308  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  by 
which  he  confirms  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
serf's  of  the  Valois,  granted  by  his  brother  : 
—  "  Seeing  that  every  human  creature  who  is 
made  in  the  image  of  our  Lord,  ought  generally 
to  be  free  by  natural  right,  and  that  in  no 
country  this  natural  liberty  or  freedom  should 
be  so  effaced  or  obscured  by  the  hateful  yoke 
of  servitude,  that  the  men  and  women  who 
dwell  in  the  aforesaid  places  and  countries,  in 
their  lifetime  are  regarded  as  if  dead,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  dolorous  and  wretched  exist- 
ence are  so  fast  bound  np  and  strictly  treated, 
that  the  goods  which  God  has  lent  them  in 
this  world,  they  cannot  by  their  last  wishes 
dispose  of  and  order  .....  "* 

These  words  must  have  sounded  harshly  in 
feudal  ears.  They  seemed  a  protest  against 
slavery,  against  baronial  tyranny.  The  stifled 
feeling  which  had  never  dared  to  murmur,  not 
even  in  a  whisper,  now  burst  forth  and  de- 
scended from  royal  lips  like  a  judgment. 
Having  overcome  all  his  enemies  by  the  aid  of 
Ins  barons,  the  king  ceased  to  observe  any 
terms  with  the  latter  ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1313,  lie  prohibited  them  from  coining  except 
witli  his  express  authorization.! 

The  ordinance  to  this  effect  filled  the  cup  to 
overflowing.  Despite  the  terror  the  king's 
name  must  have  inspired  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  Temple,  the  barons  resolved  on  running 
every  risk  and  taking  decided  steps.  Most  of 
the  lords  of  the  north  and  of  the  east,  (Picardy, 
Artois,  Ponthieu,  Burgundy,  and  Forez,)  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  against  the  king  :  — 
"  To  all  those  who  shall  see  or  hear  of  these 
present  letters,  the  nobles  and  the  commons  of 
Champagne,  for  us,  for  the  countries  of  Ver- 
mandois,  and  for  our  allies  and  adjuncts  within 
the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  France  — 
greeting.  Know  all.  that  as  the  very  excellent 
and  very  powerful  prince,  our  very  dear  and 
redoubted  sire,  Philippe,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  France,  has  enacted  and  raised  many 
taxes,  aids,  and  imposts  contrary  to  right,  has 
altered  the  coin,  and  done  many  other  things 
uy  which  the  nobles  and  commons  have  been 
much  aggrieved  and  impoverished  ....  And 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  turned 
l.o  the  honor  or  profit  of  the  king,  or  of  the 
kingdom,  or  to  the  defence  of  the  common- 
weal. For  which  griefs  we  have  several  times 
humbly  and  devotedly  besought  and  supplicated 
the  said  lord  our  king,  to  be  pleased  to  repeal 
and  give  up  these  things  ;  which  he  has  in  no- 
wise done.  And  again  in  this  present  year 
current,  this  year  13  1-1,  our  said  lord  the  king 


*  Ord.  xii.  p.  387,  ann.  1811. 
t  Ord.  i.  |i|>.  5-22,  art.  14 


has  laid  undue  impositions  on  the  nobies  and 
the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  and  aids  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  raise  ;  the  which  we 
cannot  conscientiously  suffer  or  allow,  for  so 
we  should  lose  our  honors,  franchises,  and 
liberties  ;  botli  we  and  those  who  shall  come 

after  us We  have  sworn  and  covenanted 

on  oath,  loyally  and  in  good  faith,  for  ourselves 
and  our  heirs  to  the  countships  of  Auxerre  and 
of  Tonnerre — to  the  nobles  and  the  commons 
of  the  said  countships,  their  allies  and  adjuncts 
that  we,  with  regard  to  the  aid  demanded  the 
present  year,  and  all  other  griefs  and  novelties 
not  duly  done  and  to  be  done,  in  time  present 
and  to  come,  which  the  king  of  France,  our 
lord  or  others,  shall  desire  to  exact  of  them, 
will  aid  and  succor  them  at  our  proper  cost  and 
expense."  ....  * 

This  document  would  seem  to  be  a  reply  to 
the  dangerous  words  of  the  king  touching 
slavery.  The  king  dennnced  the  lords  ;  the 
latter,  the  king.  The  two  powers  which  hart 
combined  to  despoil  the  Church,  now  accuser! 
each  other  in  presence  of  the  people,  who 
as  yet  had  no  existence  as  people,  and  who 
could  make  no  rejoinder. 

The  king,  defenceless  against  this  confed- 
eracy, addressed  himself  to  the  towns.  He 
summoned  their  deputies  to  come  and  consult 
with  him  in  the  matter  of  the  coinage,  (A.  D. 
131-1.)  Docile  to  royal  influence,  these  depu- 
ties demanded  that  the  king  would  prohibit  the 
barons  from  coining  for  eleven  years,  in  order 
that  he  might  mint  good  money,  on  which  he 
would  gain  nothing.! 


*  The  original  is  as  follows: — "A  tons  ceux  qui  verront, 
orront  ces  presentes  lettres,  U  nobles  et  /('  cummunn  de  Cham- 
pagne, pour  nuus,  pour  les  pays  do  Vermandois  et  pour  nus 
allies  et  ailjuinti  etant  dedans  les  points  du  royaume  de 
France  ;  saint,  riachent  luis  que  cuiimie  tres-excellentet  irc*- 
puissant  prince,  notre  tres-cher  ct  redoute  sire,  Philippe, 
par  la  grace  de  Dieu.  roi  de  France,  ait  fait  et  releve  plu- 
sieurs  tallies,  subventions,  exactions  nor  deus,  changenient 
de  nionnoyes,  et  plnsienrs  aultres  choses  qui  out  ete  faites, 
par  quoi  ii  nobles  et  li  coniniuns  out  ete  moult  preves, 

appuuvris Kt  il  n'apert  pas  qu'ils  soient  toiirnez  en 

I'liotineiir  et  proutit  da  roy  ne  dull  royaline,  ne  en  delfension 
dou  proutit  coinmun.  Desquels  grief's  nous  avons  plusieurs 
i  t'uis  requis  et  supplie  huniblement  et  devotement  iedit  sire 
I  li  roy,  que  ces  choses  voulist  defaire  et  delaisser;  de  quoy 
rien  n'en  ha  fait.  Kt  encore  eu  cette  presente  annee  cou- 
rant,  par  1'an  1314,  lidit  nos  sire  le  roy  ha  fait  impositions 
non  deueinent.  sur  li  nobles  et  li  coinmuns  du  royalme,  et 
subventions  lesquelles  il  s'est  efibrce  de  lever;  laquelle 
chose  ne  pouvons  soutirir  ne  souteniren  bonne  conscience, 
car  ainsi  perdrions  nos  honneurs,  franchises  et  libertes ;  et 
nous  et  ois  qui  apres  nous  verront,  (viendront.)  .  .  .  Avons 
jure  et  proinis  par  nos  serments,  leaument  et  en  bonne  (by, 
par  (jiuKr)  nous  et  nos  hoirs  aux  conites  d'Auxerre  et  de 
Tonnerre,  aux  nobles  et  aux  comniuns  desdits  conites,  leurs 
allies  et  adjoints,  que  nos,  en  la.  subvention  de  la  presente 
annee,  et  tons  autres  griefs  et  novelletes  non  deueinent 
fanes  et  a  faire,  an  temps  present  et  avenir,  que  li  roi  de 
France,  nos  sires,  ou  aultre,  lor  voudront  faire,  lor  aiderions, 
et  sec.ourerons  a  nos  propos  cousles  et  despens."  .... 
Boulainvilliers,  Lettres  sur  les  Anciens  Parlements,  t.  iii. 
pp.  29,  81. 

t  "  Clue  le  Roi  pourchnce  oar  devers  ses  barons  que  ils 
se  suetlrent  de  faire  ouvrer  jusques  a  onze  ans."  "  Other- 
wise," the  ordinance  goes  on  to  say,  "the  king  cannot  sup 
ply  his  people,  or  his  kingdom,  with  good  money.  And  they 
were  agreed  that  the  king  should  give  such  full  weight  of 
gold  and  silver  as  to  gain  nothing  thereon,"  (et  fuerent  & 
accort  que  li  Rois  duint  taut  en  or.  en  argent  que  il  n'y 
|  nrcigne  nul  profit.)  Ord.  i.  pp.  546,  549.  However,  such  waf 
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ACCESSION    OF    LOl'IS    X. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  Philippe -le-Bel 
dies,  (A.  D.  1314.)  With  the  accession  of  his  son, 
Louis  X.,  so  well  surnarned  Hutin,  (disorder, 
tumult,)  comes  a  violent  reaction  of  the  feudal, 
local,  provincial  spirit,  which  seeks  to  dash  in 
pieces  the  still  feeble  fabric  of  unity,  demands 
dismemberment,  and  claims  chaos.* 

The  duke  of  Brittany  arrogates  the  right  of 
judgment  without  appeal ;  so  does  the  exche- 
quer of  Rouen.  Amiens  will  not  have  the 
king's  sergeants  subpoena  heforo  the  barons,  or 
his  provosts  remove  any  prisoner  from  the 
town's  jurisdiction.  Burgundy  and  Nevers 
require  the  king  to  respect  the  privileges  of 
feudal  justice,  and  to  discontinue  fixing  his 
scutcheons  on  the  towers  and  barriers  of  the 
nobles.f 

The  common  demand  of  the  barons  is  that 
the  king  shall  renounce  all  intermeddling  with 
their  men.  The  nobles  of  Burgundy  take  the 
punishment  of  their  own  officers  on  themselves  ; 
and  Champagne  and  the  Vermandois  forbid  the 
king's  citing  the  inferior  vassals  before  his 
tribunals. | 

Provinces,  the  most  distant  from  each  other, 
as  Perigord,  Nlmes,  and  Champagne,  are  of 
one  accord  in  denouncing  the  king's  attempts 
to  tax  the  farmers  holding  of  the  nobles,  fy 

Amiens  desires  that  the  royal  bailiffs  neither 
imprison  nor  make  seizure  till  after  judgment 
passed.  Burgundy,  Amiens,  and  Champagne 
unanimously  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
wager  by  battle,  of  the  judicial  combat. || 

The  king  is  no  more  to  acquire  fief  or 
patronage  on  the  domains  of  the  barons  in 
Burgundy,  Tours,  and  Nevers,  any  more  than 
in  Champagne,  (save  in  cases  of  succession  or 
confiscation.)^" 

The  young  monarch  grants  and  signs  all ; 
there  are  only  three  points  to  which  he  demurs, 
and  which  he  seeks  to  defer.  The  Burgundian 
barons  contest  with  him  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  rivers,  roads,  and  consecrated  places.  The 
nobles  of  Champagne  doubt  the  king's  right  to 


the  opposition  offered  by  the  barons  and  prelates,  interested 
in  the  matter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  tie  contented  with  pre- 
scribing the  alloy,  weight,  and  stamp  of  these  coins.  Le- 
blanc,  p.  229. 

*  Pee  how  the  continuator  of  Nangis  suddenly  changes 
his  .anguage,  how  bold  he  becomes,  and  how  he  elevates 
his  voice.  Fol.  69,  70. 

t  Ord.  i.  pp.  551  and  592,  561-567,  and  625,  572. 

t  Id.  p.  559,  8" ;  574,  5° ;  554,  2°. 

6  Id.  p.  568,  Za. 

fl  "Nous  voullons  et  octroyons  que  en  cas  de  murtre, 
de  larrecin,  de  rapt,  de  trahison,  et  de  roberie,  gage  de 
bataille  soil  ouvert,  se  les  cas  ne  pouvoient  estre  proves  par 
tesmoings."  (We  will  and  grant  that  in  cases  of  murder, 
larceny,  rape,  treason,  and  robbery,  the  wager  of  battle  lie 
open,  if  there  be  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  fact.) 
Ord.  i.  p.  507.  "  Et  quant  au  gage  de  bataille,  nous  voullons 
que  il  en  usent,  si  come  Ten  fesoitanciennement."  (And,  as 
to  wager  of  battle,  we  will  that  it  be  had  recourse  to,  accord- 
Ing  to  ancient  usage.)  Ibid.  p.  558. 

"  [tern,  que  le  Roy  n'acquiere,  ne  net'accroisse  es  baron- 
met  et  c/iasteltenieg,  es  fiez  et  riere-Jiei  desdits  nobles  et  re- 
lifieut,  te  n'est  de  lew  volonte,  noun  leur  octroyons.  '  4th 
article 


lead  them  to  war  out  of  their  own  province. 
Those  of  Amiens,  with  true  Picard  impetuosity, 
require  without  any  circumlocution,  that  all 
I  gentlemen  may  war  upon  each  other ;  and  no. 
enter  into  securities,  buS  ride,  go,  come,  and  be 
armed  for  war,  and  pay  forfeit  to  one  another. 
....  The  king's  reply  to  these  absurd  and 
insolent  demands  is  merely  :  "  We  will  order 
examination  of  the  registers  of  my  lord  St. 
Louis,  and  give  to  the  said  nobles  two  trust- 
worthy persons,  to  be  nominated  by  our  council, 
to  verify  and  inquire  diligently  into  the  truth 
of  the  said  article"  ....  * 

The  reply  was  adroit  enough.  The  general 
cry  was  for  a  return  to  the  good  customs  oj 
St.  Louis:  it  being  forgotten  that  St.  Louis 
had  done  his  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  private 
wars.  But  by  thus  invoking  the  name  of  St. 
Louis,  they  meant  to  express  their  wish  for  the 
old  feudal  independence — for  the  opposite  of 
the  quasi-legal,  the  venal,  and  pettifogging 
government  of  Philippe-le-Bel. 

The  barons  set  about  destroying,  bit  by  bit, 
all  the  changes  introduced  by  the  late  king.  But 
they  could  not  believe  him  dead  so  long  as  there 
survived  his  A  Iter  Ego,  his  mayor  of  the  palace, 
Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign,  had  been  coadjutor  and 
rector  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  had  allowed 
his  statue  to  be  raised  in  the  palace  by  the 
side  of  the  king's.  His  real  name  was  Le 
Portier  ;  but  along  with  the  estates  he  bought 
the  name  of  Marigny.  This  Norman,  a  gra- 
cious and  cautious^  individual,  but,  apparently, 
not  less  silent  than  his  master,  has  left  no 
public  paper  of  his  own  on  record — he  would 
seem  neither  to  have  written  nor  spoken.  He 
had  the  Templars  condemned  by  his  brother, 
whom  he  made  archbishop  of  Sens  for  the 
purpose.  Undoubtedly,  he  bore  the  principal 
share  in  the  king's  transactions  with  the  popes  ; 
but  he  managed  matters  so  well  that  Clement's 
escape  from  Poitiers  was  set  down  to  him,| 
and  the  pope,  probably,  felt  himself  indebted  to 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have 
persuaded  the  king  that  the  pope  would  be 
more  useful  to  him  at  Avignon,  in  apparent 
independence,  than  in  a  state  of  durance  which 
must  have  shocked  the  Christian  world.§ 

It  was  in  the  Temple,  in  the  very  spot 
where  Marigny  had  installed  his  master  for 
the  spoliation  of  the  Templars,  that  the  young 
king  Louis  repaired  to  hear  the  solemn  accu- 
sation brought  against  him.j|  His  accuser  was 

*  Ord.  i.  p.  572,  (31 ;)  p.  576,  (15;)  p.  564,  (6.) 

+  Gratiosus,  cautus,  et  sapiens.  Cont.  G.  de  Nangis, 
p.  69.  See,  also,  Dupuy,  Preuves  du  Diff.  p.  45 ;  and  Bern. 
Guidonis  Vita  Clem.  V.  Baluze,  p.  82. 

%  His  enemies  laid  the  accusation  to  his  charge.  See 
Paulus  ^Emilius. — He  was  also  said  to  have  been  bribed  by 
the  count  of  Flanders  to  procure  a  truce.  Oudegherst,  ann. 
1313,  fol.  239. 

$  This  reminds  us  of  the  manner  in  which  Themistocles 
managed  the  two  parties  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Seo 
Herodotus. 

!!  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  69.  Modern  writers  havs 
•  added  many  circumstances  respecting  the  rapture  between 
|  Charles  of  Valois  and  Marigny,  the  lie  given,  a  blow,  &c. 
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Philippe-le-Bel's  brother,  the  violent  Charles 
of  Valois,  a  busy  man,  of  mediocre  abilities, 
who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  barons. 
Though  in  such  near  proximity  to  the  throne 
of  France,  he  had  traversed  all  Christendom 
to  find  another,  the  while  a  petty  Norman 
knight  reigned  side  by  side  with  Philippe-le- 
Bel.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  mad  with 
envy. 

Marigny  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
defending  himself,  could  he  have  procured  a 
hearing.  He  had  done  nothing,  except  being 
the  thought  and  conscience  of  Philippe-le-Bel. 
To  the  young  king,  it  was  as  if  he  were  sitting 
in  judgment  on  his  father's  soul ;  and  so  he 
desired  simply  to  remove  Marigny,  banish  him 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  recall  him  after  a 
time.  Therefore,  to  effect  his  destruction, 
Charles  of  Valois  had  recourse  to  the  grand 
accusation  of  the  day,  which  none  could  sur- 
mount. It  was  discovered,  or  presumed,  that 
Marigny's  W7ife  or  sister,  in  order  to  effect  his 
acquittal,  or  bewitch  the  king,  had  caused  one 
Jacques  de  Lor  to  make  certain  small  figures  : 
"  The  said  Jacques,  thrown  into  prison,  hangs 
himself  in  despair,  and  then  his  wife,  and 
Enguerrand's  sisters  are  thrown  into  prison, 
and  Enguerrand  himself,  condemned  before  the 
knights,  (juge  en  presence  des  chevaliers,)  is 
hung  at  Paris  on  the  thieves'  gibbet.  How- 
ever, he  made  no  confession  as  to  the  said 
witchcrafts,  but  only  observed  that  with  regard 
to  exactions,  and  alterations  of  coin,  he  had 
not  been  the  sole  mover  in  those  matters. 
....  Wherefore  his  death,  the  causes  of 
which  were  a  mystery  to  most,  was  a  subject 
of  great  admiration  and  surprise." 

"  Pierre  de  Latilly,  bishop  of  Chalons,  to 
whom  the  deaths  of  Philippe,  king  of  France, 
and  of  his  predecessor  were  ascribed,  was  by 
the  king's  order  detained  in  prison,  in  the 
name  of  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  llaoul  de 
Presles,  advocate-general  (advocatus  praeci- 
puus)  to  the  parliament,  equally  suspected,  and 
detained  in  prison  on  the  like  suspicion,  was 
confined  in  the  prison  of  St.  Genevieve  at 
Paris,  and  put  to  various  kinds  of  torture.  As 
no  confession  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  was 
charged  could  be  forced  from  him,  although  he 
was  subjected  to  the  most  different  and  most 
painful  torments,  he  was  at  last  set  at  liberty — 
the  greater  part  of  his  property,  moveable  or 
immoveable,  having  been  either  given  away, 
or  lost,  or  pillaged."* 

*  There  were  three  Raoul  de  Presles.  The  first,  who 
eave  evidence  in  1309  against  the  Templars,  was  implicated 
in  the  affair  of  Pierre  de  Latilly,  and  recovered  his  liberty 
ivith  the  loss  of  his  property.  Louis  Hutin  felt  remorse  at 
this,  and,  in  his  will,  ordered  every  thing  to  be  restored  to 
him,  as  a  thing  of  right,  (comme  de  rui'son.)  Philippe-le-Long 
and  Charles-le-Bel  ennobled  him  for  his  good  services. — The 
second  Raoul  is  only  noted  for  forgery,  and,  also,  for  having 
had  a  natural  son  during  his  imprisonment,  who  became 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  name.  He  introduced  himself  to 
the  notice  of  Charles  V.  in  1365,  by  an  allegory,  entitled,  La 
Mv.se.  He  was  charged  by  this  prince  to  translate  the  City 
of  God,  and  would  appear  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Songe  da  Vergiur. 


All  bootless  was  it  to  have  hung  Marigny, 
imprisoned  Raoul  de  Presles,  and,  as  they 
subsequently  did,  to  have  ruined  Nogaret. 
The  legist  had  more  of  life  in  him  than  the 
barons  supposed.  Marigny  springs  into  being 
with  each  reign,  and  is  ever  fruitlessly  put  to 
death.  The  ancient  system,  toppling  down 
with  repeated  shocks,  crushes  at  each  fall,  an 
enemy  :  it  is  not  the  stronger  for  it.  The 
whole  history  of  this  period  is  the  death- 
struggle  between  the  legist  and  the  baron. 

With  each  accession  we  have  a  restoration 
of  the  good  old  uses  of  St.  Louis,  as  if  in 
expiation  of  the  preceding  reign.  The  new 
king,  the  companion  and  friend  of  the  princes 
and  barons,  commences  in  his  capacity  of  first 
of  the  barons,  as  a  good  and  rude  justicer,  to 
hang  the  best  servants  of  his  predecessor.  A 
grand  gibbet  is  erected,  and  the  people  follow 
to  it  with  hootings  the  man  of  the  people,  the 
man  of  the  king,  the  poor  plebeian  king,  whose 
lot  it  is  to  bear  in  each  reign  the  sins  of  the 
crown.  After  the  death  of  St.  Louis,  falls  the 
barber  La  Brosse  ;  after  that  of  PhUippe-le- 
Bel,  Marigny  ;  after  Philippe-le-Long's  death, 
Gerard  Guecte  ;  and,  after  Charles-le-Bel's, 
the  treasurer  Remy He  perishes  ille- 
gally, but  not  unjustly.  He  dies  sullied  with 
the  violences  of  an  imperfect  system,  the  evil 
of  which  is  greater  than  the  good.  But  in 
dying,  he  bequeaths  to  the  crown  which  strikes 
him  its  instruments  of  power,  and  to  the  people 
that  curse  him,  institutions  of  order  and  of 
peace. 

A  few  years  slipped  away,  and  the  body  of 
Marigny  was  respectfully  taken  down  from 
Montfaucon  to  receive  Christian  burial.  Louis- 
le-Hutin  left  ten  thousand  livres  to  his  sons. 
Charles  of  Valois,  in  his  last  sickness,  believed 
it  essential  to  the  safety  of  his  soul,  to  restore 
the  memory  of  his  victim,  and  caused  liberal 
alms  to  be  distributed,  with  the  recommendation 
to  the  receivers — "  Pray  to  God  for  my  lord 
Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  and  for  my  lord 
Charles  de  Valois."* 

Marigny's  best  vengeance  was  that  the 
crown,  so  strong  in  his  care,  sank  after  him 
into  the  most  deplorable  weakness.  Louis-le- 
Hutin,  needing  money  for  the  Flemish  war, 
treated  as  equal  with  equal,  with  the  city  of  Pa- 
ris. The  nobles  of  Champagne  and  Picardy 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war  which  they  had  just  reacquired,  and 
made  war  on  the  countess  of  Artois,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  judgment  ren- 
dered by  the  king  who  had  awarded  this  fief  to 
her.  All  the  barons  had  resumed  the  privilege 
of  coining  ;  Charles  of  Valois,  the  king's  uncle, 
setting  them  the  example.  But  instead  01 
coining  for  their  own  domains  only,  conformably 
to  the  ordinances  of  Philippe-le-Hardi  and 
Philippe-le-Bel,  they  minted  adulterate  coin  by 


*  Contin.  G.  de  Nangls,  ann.  1325,  p.  84.    Orate  pro  Doml 
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wholesale,  and  gave  it  currency  throughout  the 
kingdom.* 

On  this,  the  king  had  perforce  to  arouse 
himself,  and  return  to  the  administration  of 
Marigny  and  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  He  denounced 
the  coinage  of  the  barons,  (November  the  19th, 
1315  ;)  ordained  that  it  should  pass  current  on 
their  own  lands  only  ;f  and  fixed  the  value  of 
the  royal  coin  relatively  to  thirteen  different 
coinages,  which  thirty-one  bishops  or  barons 
had  the  right  of  minting  on  their  own  territo- 
ries.! In  St.  Louis's  time,  eighty  nobles  had 
enjoyed  this  right. 

The  young  feudal  king,  humanized  by  the 
want  of  money,  did  not  disdain  to  treat  with 
serfs  and  with  Jews.  The  famous  ordinance 
of  Louis  Hutin  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
serfs  of  his  domains,  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  Philippe-le-Bel  for  the  Valois,  already 
quoted  : — "  As  according  to  the  right  (law)  of 
nature  each  ought  to  be  born  free,  and  through 
ancient  usages  and  customs  which  from  time 
long  past  have  been  introduced  and  observed 
in  our  kingdom  hitherto;  and  perchance  for  the 
misdeed  of  their  predecessors,  many  of  our 
common  people  have  fallen  into  bond  of  servi- 
tude and  of  diverse  conditions,  which  is 
exceedingly  displeasing  to  us — We,  considering 
tliat  our  kingdom  is  called  and  named  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  (freemen,)  and  desiring 
that  the  reality  accord  with  the  name,  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  people  be  amended  by  us 
and  by  the  advent  of  our  new  government — by 
deliberation  of  our  grand  council,  have  ordained 
and  do  ordain,  that  generally  throughout  our 
kingdom,  so  long  as  it  may  belong  to  us  and  to 
our  successors,  such  servitudes  be  restored  to 
franchises,  and  that  to  all  those  who,  by  origin, 
or  antiquity,  or  newly,  by  marriage,  or  by 
residence  of  place  in  servile  condition,  have 
fallen  or  may  fall  into  bond  of  servitude, 
franchise  be  given  on  good  and  suitable  condi- 
tions."^ 

*  Et  cucurrit.  ....  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  71. 

t  Nous  qui  avons  oie  la  grande  complainte  de  nostre 
pueble  du  royaume  de  France,  qui  nous  a  montre  comment 
par  les  monoies  faites  hors  de  nostre  royaume  et  contre- 
fuites  a  nos  coings,  et  aus  coings  de  nos  barons,  et  par  les 
monoies  aussi  de  nos  dits  barons  lesquelles  monoies  toute." 


uruenons,  ate.  l«c,  navmg  nearu  great  cumpiaiiii  irom 
our  people  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  who  have  shown  us 
how— through  money  coined  out  of  our  kingdom  in  imita- 
tion of  our  coin,  and  of  that  of  our  barons  ;  ami,  likewise, 
through  the  coinage  of  our  said  barons,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether of  the  weight  prescribed  by  law,  or  like  the  ancient 
and  just  coin — our  subjects  and  our  people  are  injured  in 

many  ways,  and  often  grossly  by  the  latter Ordain, 

&c.)  Ord.  i.  pp.  60G-609. 

1  Ord.  i.  p.  615,  et  seq. 

§  Comme  selon  le  droit  de  nature  chacun  doit  naistre 
franc ;  et  par  aucuns  usages  et  coustumes,  <jui  de  grant 
onciennete  ont  est6  entroduites  et  gardees  jusques  cy  en 
nostre  royaume,  et  par  avanture  pour  le  meffet  de  leurs  pre- 
decesseurs,  moult  de  personnes  de  nostre  commun  pueple, 


el  due  la  condition  des  gents  amende  de  nous  et  la  venue 


It  is  curious  to  see  the  son  of  Philippe-le- 
Bel  admitting  serfs  to  liberty  ;  but  it  is  troubla 
lost.  The  merchant  vainly  swells  his  voice 
and  enlarges  on  the  worth  of  his  merchandise ; 
the  poor  serfs  will  have  none  of  it  Had  they 
buried  in  the  ground  some  bad  piece  of  money, 
they  took  care  not  to  dig  it  up  to  buy  a  bit  of 
parchment.  In  vain  does  the  king  wax  wroth  al 
seeing  them  dull  to  the  value  of  the  boon  offer- 
ed. At  last,  he  directs  the  commissioners  de- 
puted to  superintend  the  enfranchisement,  to 
value  the  property  of  such  serfs  as  preferred 
"  remaining  in  the  sorriness  (chetivete)  of  sla- 
very," and  to  tax  them  "  as  sufficiently  and  to 
such  extent  as  the  condition  and  wealth  of  the 
individuals  may  conveniently  allow,  and  as  the 
necessity  of  our  war  requires." 

But  with  all  this  it  is  a  grand  spectacle  to 
see  proclamation  made  from  the  throne  itself 
of  the  imprescriptible  right  of  every  man  tc 
liberty.  The  serfs  do  not  buy  this  right,  but 
they  will  remember  both  the  royal  lesson,  and 
the  dangerous  appeal  to  which  it  instigates 
against  the  barons.* 

ACCESSION    OF    PHILIP    THE    TALL. 

The  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Philippe-le- 
Long  is  scarcely  less  important  as  regards  the 
public  law  of  France,  than  even  that  of  Philippe- 
le-Bel. 

In  the  first  place,  his  accession  to  the  throne 
decides  a  great  question.  As  Louis  Hutin  left 
his  queen  pregnant,  his  brother  Philippe  is  re- 
gent and  guardian  of  the  future  infant.  This 
child  dies  soon  after  its  birth,f  and  Philippe 
proclaims  himself  king  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
daughter  of  his  brother's  ;  a  step  which  was 
the  more  surprising  from  the  fact  that  Philippe- 
le-Bel  had  maintained  the  right  of  female  suc- 
cession in  regard  to  Franche-Comte  and  Artois. 
The  barons  were  desirous  that  daughters  should 
be  excluded  from  inheriting  fiefs,  but  that  they 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  ;  and 
their  chief,  Charles  of  Valois,  favored  his 
grand-niece  against  his  nephew  Philippe. J 


de  nostre  nouvel  goavernement ;  par  deliberation  de  no^ti-r; 
grand  conscil  avons  orden£  et  ortienons,  que  generaumeui, 
par  tout  nostre  royaume,  de  tant  comme  il  pent  appartenir  :i 
nous  et  a  nos  successeurs,  telles  servitudes  soient  ramenees 
a  franchises,  et  &  tous  ceus  qui  de  origine,  ou  anciennete, 
ou  de  nouvel  parmariage,  ou  par  residence  de  lieus  de  serve 
condition,  sont  encheues,  ou  pouiroient  eschoir  ou  lieu  de 
servitudes,  franchise  soil  donnee  a  bonnes  et  convenables 
conditions.  Ord.  i.  p.  583. 

*  At  the  close  of  this  brief  reign  of  his,  Louis  seems  to 
have  become  the  enemy  of  the  barons.  Phiiippe-le-Bel 
never  returned  them  a  drier,  or,  it  would  seem,  more  de- 
risory answer  than  that  of  his  son  to  the  nobles  of  Cham- 
pagne, (December  the  1st,  1315.)  They  had  called  for  an 
explanation  of  the  vague  terra  Cas  Roi/aux,  (crown  cases,) 
by  virtue  of  which  the  king's  judges  claimed  for  their  own 
courts  whatever  cases  they  desired.  The  king  replies,  :— 
"  We  have  enlightened  them  on  this  wise,  to  wit,  that  a 
crown  case  is  understood  to  be  whatever  case  by  right,  01 
by  ancient  usage,  may  and  ought  to  come  before  the  sove- 
reign, and  no  other."  Ord.  i.  p.  C06. 

t  (This  child  was  named  John,  and  is  not  counted  among 
the  kings  of  France.  Contemporary  writers  cautiously  style 
him  the  royal  infant,  who.  if  he  hail  lived,  would  have  tttn 
kiiiff.  Sismondi,  t.  ix.  p.  345.1— TRANSLATOR. 

}  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p  72.— "Not  returning  to  Parti 
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Philippe  assembled  the  States,  and  gained 
his  cause,  which,  at  bottom,  was  good,  by  ab- 
surd reasons.  He  alleged  in  his  favor  the  old 
German  law  of  the  Franks,  which  excluded 
daughters  from  the  Salic  land ;  and  maintained 
that  the  crown  of  France  was  too  noble  a  fief 
to  fall  into  hands  used  to  the  distaff  ("pour 
tomber  en  quenouille") — a  feudal  argument,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  ruin  feudality.  While 
the  progress  of  civil  equity  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  law  opened  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance to  daughters,  while  fiefs  were  becoming 
feminine,  and  passing  from  one  family  to  an- 
other, the  crown,  immoveable  in  the  midst  of 
universal  nobility,  did  not  go  out  of  the  same 
house.  The  house  of  France  received  from 
without  the  moveable  and  variable  element — 
woman,  but  preserved  in  the  succession  of  the 
males  the  fixed  element  of  the  family,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Pater-familias.  The  woman  changes 
her  name  and  penates.  The  man,  inhabiting  the 
abode  of  his  ancestors,  and  reproducing  their 
name,  is  led  to  follow  in  their  track.  This  in- 
variable transmission  of  the  crown  in  the  male 
line  has  imparted  steadfastness  to  the  policy  of 
our  kings,  and  usefully  counterpoised  the  fickle- 
ness of  our  forgetful  nation. 

By  thus  rejecting  the  right  of  the  daughters 
at  the  very  moment  it  was  gradually  triumph- 
ing over  the  fiefs,  the  crown  acquired  its  char- 
acter of  receiving  always  without  ever  giving ; 
and  a  bold  revocation,  at  this  same  time,  of  all 
donations  made  since  St.  Louis's  day,*  seems 
to  contain  the  principle  of  the  inalienableness 
of  the  royal  domain.  Unfortunately,  the  feudal 
spirit  which  resumed  strength  under  the  Valois 
in  favor  of  private  wars,  led  to  fatal  creations 
of  appanages,  and  founded,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family,  a 
princely  feudality  as  embarrassing  to  Charles 
VI.  and  Louis  XL,  as  the  other  had  been  to 
Philippe-le-Bel. 

This  contested  succession  and  disaffection  of 
the  barons  force  Philippe-le-Long  into  the  paths 
of  Philippe-le-Bel.  He  flatters  the  cities,  Par 
and,  above  all,  the  university, — the  grand  pow- 
er of  Paris.  He  causes  his  barons  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  in  presence  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  university,  and  with  their  approval.^ 
He  wishes  his  good  cities  to  be  provided  with 
armories ;  their  citizens  to  keep  their  arms  in 
sure  place  ;  and  appoints  them  a  captain  in  each 
bailiwick  or  district,  (March  the  12th,  1316,J) — 
naming,  in  particular,  Senlis,  Amiens,  and  the 


until  a  month  after  the  death  of  Louis  X.,  he  found  his 
ancle,  the  count  de  Valois,  at  the  head  of  a  party  ready  to 
dispute  the  regency  with  him.  The  citizens  of  Paris  took 
up  arms  under  the  direction  of  Gautier  de  Chatillon,  and 
drove  out  the  count  de  Valois'  soldiers,  who  had  already 
seized  the  Louvre."  Felibien,  Hist,  de  Paris,  t.  i.  p.  535, 
quoting  the  Chronique  de  Flandre. 

*  In  particular,  the  king  revokes  the  gifts  bestowed  on 
Guillaume  Flotte,  Nogaret,  Plasian,  and  some  others.  Ord 
i.  p.  667. 

t  Magistris  nniversitatis  civitatis  ipsius  hoc  ipsum  en 
tnimiter  approbantibus.  Contin  (!.  de  Nangis,  p.  79 

t  Ord  i.  p  635,  et  sen, 


Vermandois,  Caen,  Rouen,  Gisors,  the  Coter- 
tin,  and  the  country  of  Caux,  Orleans,  Sens 
and  Troyes. 

Philippe-le-Long  was  desirous  (in  a  fisca 
point  of  .view,  it  is  true)  of  establishing  a  uni- 
brm  system  of  weights  and  measures  ;  but  il 
was  too  early  for  this  great  step.* 

He  made  some  efforts  to  establish  order  and 
•esponsibility  in  the  public  accounts.  The  re- 
:eivers,  all  expenses  being  paid,  were  to  send 
he  residue  into  the  king's  treasury,  but  secret- 
y,  so  that  no  one  should  know  the  hour  or  the 
day.  The  bailiffs  and  seneschals  are  to  come 
up  to  Paris  yearly,  to  settle  their  accounts. 
The  treasurers  are  to  balance  theirs,  twice  a 
year.  Notice  will  be  given  in  what  money  the 
payments  are  to  be  made.  The  judgers  of  the 

accounts  will  then  pass  them And  the 

king  will  know  how  much  he  has  to  receive.] 

Among  his  financial  regulations  we  find  this 
article  : — "  All  payments  for  castles  not  on  the 
frontier,  are  to  cease  entirely  from  this  time 
forward. "J  A  great  fact  is  contained  in  these 
words.  France  begins  to  enjoy  internal  peace ; 
at  least,  until  the  English  wars. 

The  security  for  this  internal  peace,  is  the 
organization  of  a  strong  judicial  power.  The 
parliament  is  constituted  ;  and  the  proportion 
of  clergymen  and  of  laymen  who  are  to  com- 
pose it,  is  regulated  by  an  ordinance  which  se- 
cures the  majority  to  the  latter. §  As  regards 
counsellors,  foreign  to  the  body,  and  tempo- 
rarily called  in,  Philippe-le-Long  reiterates 
the  sentence  of  exclusion  already  pronounced 
against  the  bishops  by  Philippe-le-Bel : — "  No 
prelate  shall  be  returned  to  parliament,  for  the 
king  makes  it  a  case  of  conscience  not  to  dis- 
turb them  in  the  care  of  their  spiritualities. "|| 

To  know  with  what  vigor  the  parliament  of 
Paris  proceeded  to  act,  we  must  read  in  the 
Continuator  of  Nangis,  the  history  of  Jordan 
de  Lille,  "  a  Gascon  lord  famed  for  his  high 
birth,  but  ignoble  through  his  robberies."  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  he  had  managed  to  get  the  pope's 
niece  to  wife,  and  through  the  pope,  the  king's 
pardon.  He  made  use  of  these  advantages 

*  "The  king  had  begun  to  lay  down  regulations,  that 
throughout  his  kingdom  but  one  uniform  measure  should 
be  used  for  wine,  corn,  and  all  inerchandise  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  carrying  his  work  through.  The 
said  king  also  proposed,  that  all  the  coin  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  be  reduced  to  one  uniform  standard  ;  and, 
as  the  execution  of  so  great  a  project  would  have  been  very 
expensive,  he  was  said  to  have  resolved,  seduced  by  false 
councils,  to  have  extorted  the  firth  part  of  their  goods  from 
his  subjects.  He  dispatched  deputies  on  this  business  into 
the  different  districts ;  but  the  bishops  and  barons,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  the  right  of  coining,  according  to  difference  of 
place  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  communi- 
ties of  the  good  cities  of  the  kingdom,  (ainsi  que  les  coin- 
munautes  des  bonnes  villes  du  royaume,)  having  withheld 
their  consent  from  the  project,  the  deputies  returned  to  their 
master  without  having  succeeded  in  their  negotiation." 
Contin.  G.  de  Nang.  p.  79. 

t  Ord.  i.  pp.  713,  714,  629,  659. 

I  Tous  gages  de  chastiaux  qui  ne  sont  en  frontiere,  ce»' 
sent  du  tout  des-ores-en-avant.  Ord.  i.  p.  660,  (27.) 

$  Ibid.  pp.  728-731. 

(f  "  II  n'aura  nulz  PrAlaz  deputez  en  parlement,  car  le  fioj 
fait  confdence  de  eu*  empeschier  ov.  guuvtrnement  de  leun 
experituautez."  Ibid.  p.  702. 
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»nly,  "  to  extend  his  crimes,  murders,  and 
rapes,  supporting  bands  of  assassins,  the  friend 
of  robbers,  a  rebel  to  the  king.  He  might  yet, 
perhaps,  have  escaped.  One  of  the  king's 
men  had  come  to  seize  him  ;  he  slew  him  with 
*he  very  staff  on  which  were  the  royal  arms, 
the  ensign  of  his  office.  Summoned  to  trial, 
he  came  to  Paris  attended  by  a  brilliant  escort  of 
the  noblest  counts  and  barons  of  Aquitaine.  .  .  . 
This  did  not  save  him  from  being  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  the  Chatelet,  condemned  to  death 
by  the  master  of  the  parliament,  and  the  even- 
ing before  Trinity  day,  being  dragged  at  horse's 
tail  and  hung  on  the  common  gibbet."* 

The  parliament,  •which  thus  vigorously  de- 
fends the  honor  of  the  king,  is  itself  a  true 
king  in  a  judicial  point  of  view.  Its  members 
wear  the  royal  habit — the  long  robe,  purple, 
and  ermine.  It  is  not,  apparently,  the  shadow 
and  effigy  of  the  monarch,  but  rather,  his 
thought,  his  constant,  immutable,  and  truly 
royal  will.  The  king  wishes  justice  to  pursue 
her  course,  "  notwithstanding  all  concessions, 
ordinances,  and  letters-royal  to  the  contrary." 
Thus,  the  monarch  distrusts  the  monarch,  and 
recognises  himself  better  in  his  parliament  than 
in  himself.  He  distinguishes  within  himself  a 
double  character.  He  feels  himself  both  king 
and  man,  and  the  king  orders  the  man  to  be 
disobeyed — a  fine  confession  of  the  twofold 
Homo,  a  to  be  respected  and  truly  human  in- 
consistency, which  contains  the  whole  mystery 
of  our  old  monarchy. 

Many  texts  of  ordinances,  interpreted  in  this 
sense,  do  honor  to  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel- 
lors who  dictated  them.  The  monarch  seeks 
to  raise  a  barrier  against  his  own  liberality. 
He  expresses  a  fear  that  excessive  gifts  may 
be  torn  from  his  weakness,  or  carelessness  ; 
that  while  he  sleeps  or  reposes,  privilege  and 
usurpation  may  be  but  too  awake. f 

And  so,  in  1318,  with  regard  to  certain  feu- 
dal rights,  he  says —  .  .  .  .  "  the  which  are  fre- 
quently asked  of  us,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  we  believe,  we  must  take  counsel  when 
any  one  asks  them  from  us."J 

At  another  time,  he  recommends  the  receiv- 
ers to  apprize  no  one  of  extraordinary  receipts, 
or  "  unexpected  sums  which  may  fall  in  to  us, 
in  order  that  we  may  not  be  required  to  give 


These  confessions  of  weakness  and  of  igno- 
rance which  the  king's  counsellors  caused  him 
to  make,  naive  as  they  are,  are  not  the  less  re- 
spectable. It  seems  as  if  the  new  government, 
become  all  of  a  sudden  the  providence  of  the 
people,  felt  the  disproportion  between  its  means 
and  its  duties.  This  contrast  is  whimsically 

*  Contin.  G  de  Nangis,  ann.  1323,  p.  80. 

t  See,  in  my  Symbolique  du  Droit,  (pp.  79, 80,)  the  king's 
Nooning,  (la  Meridienne  du  Roi.) 

t  .  .  .  .  Lesquels  on  nous  demande  souvent,  et  sont  de 
plus  grande  valour  que  nous  ne  crayons,  nous  devons  ctre 
ivises,  si  qnelqu'un  nous  les  demande.  Ord.  i.  p.  661,  (39.) 

$  .  .  .  .  Ou  aventures  qui  nous  ecboiront,  a  ce  que  nous 
ue  puistim*  etre  requis  de  les  dom-er.  Ibid.  p.  713,  (9.) 


marked  in  the  ordinance  of  Philippe-le-Lrng — 
on  the  government  of  his  hotel  (ordering  of  hia 
palace)  and  the  good  of  his  kingdom.  He  be- 
gins by  laying  it  down  in  a  noble  preamble,  that 
Messire  God  has  appoint-ed  kings  on  earth,  in 
order  that,  well-ordered  in  their  persons,  they 
may  fitly  order  and  govern  their  kingdom. 
He  next  announces  that  he  hears  mass  every 
morning,  and  prohibits  his  being  interrupted 
during  the  ceremony  by  the  presentation  ol 
petitions.  No  one  must  address  him  in  chapel, 
"  Except  our  confessor,  who  will  speak  to  us 
of  things  touching  our  conscience."*  He  then 
provides  for  the  safety  of  his  royal  person — 
"  No  unknown  person,  or  servant  of  low  estate, 
must  enter  our  wardrobe,  nor  touch  any  part  of 
it,  nor  assist  at  the  bed-making,  and  no  bed- 
clothes except  our  own  must  be  allowed  to  be 
used."f  Dread  of  poisoning  and  of  sorcery  is 
a  feature  of  this  period. 

To  these  household  details  succeed  regula- 
tions for  the  council,  the  treasury,  the  royal 
demesnes,  &c.  In  all  this  the  state  looks  like 
a  simple  royal  appanage,  and  the  kingdom  like 
an  appendage  of  the  hotel,  (de  V  hostel. )\ — 
Throughout  the  whole,  we  detect  the  small 
wisdom  of  the  king's  people,  (gens  du  roi ;)  that 
civic  honesty  which  is  exact  and  scrupulous  in 
the  petty,  flexible  in  the  great.  No  doubt  this 
ordinance  presents  us  with  the  ideal  of  royalty, 
in  the  estimate  of  the  lawyers — the  model 
which  they  held  up  to  the  feudal  king,  in  or- 
der to  make  up  a  real  king  after  their  own 
mind. 

These  praiseworthy  beginnings  of  order  and 
of  government  brought  no  relief  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people.  During  the  reign  of  Louis 
Hutin,  a  horrible  mortality  had  swept  off,  it  was 
said,  the  third  of  the  population  of  the  North. $ 
The  Flemish  war  had  exhausted  the  last  re- 
sources of  the  country  ;  and,  in  1320,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close. 
France  had  enough  to  occupy  her  at  home. 
Men's  imaginations  becoming  excited,  a  great 
movement  took  place  among  the  people.  As 
in  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  a  multitude  of  poor 
people,  of  peasants,  of  shepherds  or  pasloureaux, 
as  they  were  called,  flock  together  and  say  that 
they  seek  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  that  they  are 
destined  to  recover  the  Holy  Land.  Their 
leaders  were  a  degraded  priest  and  an  apostate 
monk.  They  enticed  along  with  them  crowds 
of  simple-minded  persons,  even  down  to  chil- 


*  Ibid.  p.  669. 

t  Cine  nulle  personne  mescongiie,  ne  garcon  de  petit  estnt. 
ne  entre  en  noire  garue-roi>e,  ne  mettent  main,  ne  soient  ;• 
nostre  lit  faire,  et  qn'on  n'i  soffre  niettre  draps  cstrangers. 
I  hid. 

t  "Through  the  excessive  (outragens)  gifts  made  li>  i.ur 
predecessors  in  times  past,  the  domain  of  the  kingdom  ha» 
been  greatly  lessened,  (moult  apetitie.)  We,  who  anxiously 
desire  the  increase  and  the  good  estate  of  our  k'ngdom,  anil 
of  our  subjects,  intend  henceforward  to  retain  such  gifts,  as 
far  as  we  fairly  can,  (au  plus  que  nous  pourront  tenement,) 
and  prohibit  all  froiii  daring  to  petition  us  for  gifts  in  per- 
petuity, (dons  a  heritage.)  except  in  the  presence  of  era 
,'rand  council  "  Ihi.i.  p.  670,  (6.) 

$  Contin.  G.  de  Nt.ng.  p.  71. 
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Hatred  of  the  Jews. 


THE  PASTOUREAUX. 


Kninore.   compnct  between  Che 
Jews  and  lepers. 


«ren  who  ran  away  from  their  homes.*  At 
Srst,  they  begged  ;  then  they  took.  Some  were 
•thrown  into  prison  ;  but  their  comrades  broke 
into  the  prisons  and  released  them.  At  the 
Chatelet,  they  threw  the  provost  who  was  for 
turning  -them  from  the  gates  from  the  top  of 
the  steps  ;  they  then  drew  up  in  order  of  battle 
in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  and  quietly  quitted  Paris, 
the  citizens  taking  good  care  to  make  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  movement.  Next,  they  wended 
their  way  towards  the  South,  everywhere  mas- 
sacring the  Jews  ;f  whom  the  king's  officers 
vainly  tried  to  protect.  At  last,  troops  were 
got  together  at  Toulouse,  who  fell  upon  the 
Pastoureaux,  and  hanging  them  up  by  twenties 
and  thirties,  the  rest  dispersed. J 

These  strange  emigrations  of  the  people  did 
not  so  much  indicate  fanaticism,  as  suffering 
and  misery.  The  barons,  ruined  by  the  deterio- 
rations of  the  coinage,  and  pressed  down  by 
usury,  fell  back  on  the  peasant.  The  latter 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  Jacquerie ; 
he  had  not  yet  summoned  daring  to  turn  against 
his  lord.  He  took  to  flight,  and  massacred  the 
Jews,  who  were  so  detested  that  many  were 
scandalized  to  see  the  king's  officers  under- 
taking their  defence.  The  commercial  cities 
of  the  South  were  fiercely  jealous  of  them. 
This  was  precisely  the  period  in  which,  as 
financiers,  collectors,  and  tax-gatherers,  they 
were  beginning  to  domineer  over  Spain.  Lov- 
ed by  the  monarchs  for  their  address  and  ser- 
vility, they  grew  bolder  daily,  and  at  last,  even 
assumed  the  title  of  Don.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  bishop  Agobart 
had  written  a  treatise,  "  De  insolentia  Judaeo- 
rum,"  (of  the  Insolence  of  the  Jews  ;)  and,  in 
Philippe-Auguste's  day,  men  saw  with  aston- 
ishment a  Jew,  the  king's  bailiff.  In  1267,  the 
pope  was  obliged  to  launch  a  bull  against  Chris- 
tians wrho  Judaized.^ 

Expelled  by  Philippe-le-Bel,  they  had  quiet- 
ly returned.  Louis  Hutin  had  guarantied  them 
a  safe  residence  in  his  dominions  for  twelve 
years.  According  to  the  terms  of  his  ordi- 
nance, their  privileges,  if  they  could  be  found, 
were  to  be  restored  to  them,  as  well  as  their 
books,  synagogues,  and  burial-places — if  not, 
the  king;  will  reimburse  them  for  the  loss. 
Two  auditors  are  nominated  to  inquire  into  the 
possessions  sold  at  half  their  value  by  the  Jews 
in  the  hurry  of  their  flight.  The  king  makes 
himself  a  partner  with  them  in  the  recovery  of 
their  debts,  of  which  he  was  to  have  two-thirds.  || 

*  "  With  only  wallet  and  staff,  and  penniless,  leaving 
their  sheep  and  swine  in  the  fields,  they  flocked  after  them 
like  sheep."  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  77. 

t  "They  (the  Jews)  flung  down  beams  and  stones  with- 
out number,  and  even  their  own  children,  and  so  defended 

themselves  manfully  but  inhumanely Finding  es- 

.eape  hopeless  ....  they  hired  one  of  their  own  men  .... 
;to  cut  their  throats."  Ibidem. 

t  Illic  viginti,  illic  triginta  secundum  p'.us  et  minus  sus- 
pendens  in  patibulis  et  arboribus.  Ibid. 

$  See  M.  Beugnot's  Memoir  on  the  Jjws  of  the  West, 
tnd  on  the  great  history  of  Jozt. 

||  Ord.  i.  p.  5U5 


The  noble  debtors  who  had  interest  to  obtain 
an  ordinance  from  Philippe-le-Bel,  interdicting 
all  suit  on  debts  due  to  Jews,  found  themselves 
again  at  their  mercy.  The  accounts  of  the 
Jews  were  held  valid  in  the  courts  of  law,  ar.d 
they  could  glut  the  treasury  with  victims  at 
their  pleasure.  Rankling  from  innumerable  in- 
juries, the  Jew  could  now  take  vengeance — in 
the  king's  name. 

The  "  ancient  grudge"  against  their  race  be- 
ing thus  irritated  and  exasperated  by  fear,  men 
were  ready  to  go  to  any  extreme  against  them. 
In  the  midst  of  the  grievous  mortality  produced 
by  misery,  the  report  is  suddenly  spread  that 
the  Jews  and  lepers  have  poisoned  the  springs. 
The  lord  of  Parthenay  writes  word  to  the  king 
that  a  great  leper*  arrested  on  his  territory, 
has  confessed  that  a  rich  Jew  had  given  him 
money,  and  supplied  him  with  drugs.  These 
drugs  were  compounded  of  human  blood,  of 
urine,  and  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  (the  conse- 
crated wafer,)  and  the  whole,  after  having  been 
dried  and  pounded,  was  put  into  a  bag  with  a 
weight,  and  thrown  into  the  springs  or  wells. f 
Several  lepers  had  already  been  provisionally 
burnt  in  Gascony,  and  the  king,  alarmed  at  the 
new  movement  which  was  originating,  hastily 
returned  from  Poitou  to  France,  and  issued  an 
ordinance  for  the  general  arrest  of  the  lepers. 

Not  a  doubt  was  entertained  by  any  one  of 
this  horrible  compact  between  the  lepers  and 
the  Jews.  "  We  ourselves,"  says  a  chronicler 
of  the  day,  "  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  one 
of  these  bags  in  Poitou,  in  a  burgh  of  our  own 
vassalage.  A  leprous  woman,  afraid  of  being 
taken,  threw  behind  her  a  piece  of  rag  tied  up, 
which  was  directly  brought  to  the  authorities, 
and  we  found  there  an  adder's  head,  the  limbs 
of  a  frog,  and  what  resembled  a  woman's  hair 
steeped  in  a  black  and  fetid  liquor — a  thing 
horrible  to  see  and  to  smell.  The  whole  being 
thrown  into  a  large  fire  would  not  burn  ;  a  sure 
proof  that  it  was  a  violent  poison.J  ....  The 
rumors  and  opinions  were  various.  The  most 
probable  was,  that  the  king  of  the  Moors  of 
Grenada,  grieving  over  his  frequent  defeats, 
bethought  himself  of  taking  vengeance,  by  plot 
ting  with  the  Jews  the  destruction  of  the  Chris 
tians.  But,  already  too  suspected,  the  Jews 

applied  to  the  lepers These,  at  the 

devil's  instigation,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  by  the  Jews.  The  principal  lepers 
held  four  councils,  if  I  may  so  term  them;  and 
the  devil,  through  the  medium  of  the  Jews, 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  since  the  lepers 

*  Scripsisse  confessionem  ....  magni  cujusdam  leprosi 
Cont.  G.  de  Nang.  ann.  1321,  p.  78. 


desiccata,  usque  ad  pulverem  terebanmr,  qute  missa  in  sac- 
culis  cnm  aliquo  ponderoso  ....  in  puteis  ....  jactaban 
tur.  Ibidem. 

J  Inventum  est  in  panno  caput  coluhri,  pedes  bufonis, 
et  capilli  quasi  mulieris,  infecti  quodam  liquore  nigerrimo 
.  .  .  .  quod  totuin  in  ignem  copiosura  ....  projectum,  nul- 
lo  modo  comburi  potuit,  habito  manifesto  cxperimento,  et 
hoc  itidem  esse  venenum  fortissimum.  Ibidem 
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were  accounted  such  abject  and  worthless  be- 
ings, it  would  be  advisable  to  effect  the  death 
of  all  Christians,  or  to  infect  them  with  lepro- 
sy.* The  suggestion  pleased  all;  and  each,  on 

his  return  home,  told  it  again  to  the  rest 

A  great  number,  lured  by  false  promises  of 
kingdoms,  countships,  and  other  temporal  pos- 
sessions, said  and  believed  firmly  that  the  thing 
could  be  accomplished." 

The  vengeance  of  the  king  of  Grenada  is 
evidently  fabulous.  The  culpability  of  the 
Jews  is  improbable  ;  they  were  at  the  time  fa- 
vored by  the  king,  and  usury  gave  them  the 
means  of  a  more  useful  vengeance.  As  re- 
gards the  lepers,  the  tale  is  not  so  strange  as 
modern  historians  have  concluded.  The  de- 
pressed spirits  of  these  lonely  beings  might 
easily  lead  them  to  indulge  in  foolish  and  guilty 
imaginings.  At  any  rate,  the  accusation  was  a 
specious  one.  The  Jews  and  the  lepers  had  one 
trait  in  common  between  them — their  filth  and 
their  secluded  life.  The  house  of  the  leper 
was  no  less  mysterious  and  infamous  than  that 
of  the  Jew.f  The  suspicious  spirit  of  the  time 
was  startled  at  all  mystery,  like  a  child  who  is 
frightened  by  night,  and  who  strikes  all  the 
harder  at  whatever -meets  his  hand. 

The  people  viewed  with  feelings  of  ill-will 
the  institution  of  leper-houses,  lazar-houses, 
and  lazarettos — the  foul  residuum  of  the  cru- 
sades— just  as  they  had  done  the  order  of  the 
Temple,  from  the  moment  it  could  no  longer 
do  any  thing  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  lepers 
themselves,  no  doubt,  neglected  from  the  same 
moment,  must  have  lost  the  religious  resigna- 
tion which,  in  preceding  ages,  empowered  them 
to  overlook  the  anticipated  death  to  which  they 
were  condemned  here  below. 

Indeed,  the  rituals  for  the  sequestration  of  the 
leprous,  differed  little  from  the  burial-service. 
After  the  leper  had  been  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  the  priest  conducted  him  into  the  church, 
the  leper  singing  the  psalm  "  Libera  me,  Domi- 
ne,"  and  the  crucifix  and  bearer  going  before. 
In  the  church  a  black  cloth  was  stretched  over 
two  trestles  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  the  leper, 
kneeling  by  its  side,  devoutly  heard  mass. 
The  priest,  taking  up  a  little  earth  in  his  cloak, 
threw  it  on  one  of  the  leper's  feet,J  and  put 


*  Suadente  diabolo  per  ministerium  Judsporum  .  .  .  .  ut 
Christian!  onines  morerentur.  vel  omnes  uniformiter  leprosi 
efficerentur,  et  sic,  cum  onines  essent  uniforraes,  nullus  ab 
alio  despiceretur.  Ibidem. 

t  For  information  concerning  the  lepers,  consult  the  dic- 
tionaries of  Bouchel  and  Brion,  and,  especially,  Delanwrre's 
Dictionnaire  de  Police,  i.  p.  603.  See,  also,  the  Olirn  of  the 
Parliament,  iv.  f.  Ixxvi.  &c. 

(Consult,  also,  some  admirable  papers,  entitled  "  Antiqua- 
rian Notices  of  Leprosy  and  Leper  Hospitals,  in  Scotland 
and  England,"  read  by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  Medico- 
Chirurgicd  Society  of  that  city,  and  published  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Nos.  149-151.)— TRANSLATOR. 

t  Leprosmn  aqua  benedicta  respersum  ducat  ad  eccle- 
siam  cruce  procedente  ....  cantando  "Libera  me,  Domi- 
ne."  ....  In  ecclesia,  ante  altare.  pannus  niger.  Presbyter 
cum  palla  terrain  super  quemlibet  pedutn  ejus  perducit 
dicendo : — "  Sis  mortuus  mundo,  vivens  iterum  Deo."  Ritnel 
du  Berri,  Martene,  ii.  p.  1010.  At  a  later  period,  these 


him  out  of  the  church,  if  it  did  not  rain  tos 
heavily,  took  him  to  his  hut  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields,  and  then  uttered  the  prohibitions — "  I 
forbid  your  entering  the  church  ....  or  en- 
tering the  company  of  others.  I  forbid  your 
quitting  your  house  without  your  leper's  dress,"* 
&c.  He  continued,  "  Take  this  dress,  and 
wear  it  in  token  of  humility  ....  take  these 
gloves  ....  take  this  cliquette\  as  a  sign  that 
you  are  forbidden  to  speak  to  any  one,  &c. 
You  are  not  to  be  indignant  at  being  thus  sepa- 
rated from  others.  .  .  .  And,  as  to  your  little 
wants,  good  people  will  provide  for  them,  and 
God  will  not  desert  you.  .  .  ."|  We  still 
read  in  an  old  ritual  these  melancholy  words  : 
"  When  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  leper 
(le  mesel)  shall  pass  out  of  this  world,  he  is  to 
be  buried  in  his  hut,  and  not  in  the  churchyard. "fy 

At  first,  there  was  a  doubt  whether  wives 
should  follow  their  husbands  who  had  become 
leprous,  or  remain  in  the  world  and  marry 
again.  The  Church  decided  that  the  marriage- 
tie  was  indissoluble,  and  awarded  these  unhappy 
beings  this  immense  source  of  consolation. 
But  then,  what  became  of  i.1  e  imaged  death, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  bier  ?  The  leper 
lived,  loved,  perpetuated  his  kind,  and  the  lepers 
formed  a  community  ....  a  wretched  com- 
munity, it  is  true,  envying  and  yet  envied. 
.  .  .  .  Idle  and  useless,  they  appeared  a 
burden,  whether  they  begged,  or  lived  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rich  foundations  of  the 
preceding  century. 

The  people  readily  believed  them  guilty. 
The  king  ordered  all  found  guilty  to  be  burnt, 
with  the  exception  of  those  female  lepers  who 
happened  to  be  pregnant.  The  other  lepers 
were  to  be  confined  to  their  lazarettos. 

As  to  the  Jews,  they  were  burnt  indiscrimi- 
nately, especially  in  the  South.  "  At  Chinon 
they  dug  in  one  day  a  large  pit,  which  they 
filled  with  fire,  and  burnt  a  hundred  and  sixty, 
men  and  women,  pell-mell ;  and  numbers  of 
these  jumped  into  the  pit,  singing  as  if  it  was 
their  wedding.  ||  Many  a  widow  threw  her 
child  into  it  before  herself,  in  her  dread  that  it 
should  be  taken  from  her  and  baptized. ^[  At 
Paris,  the  guilty  alone  were  burnt,  and  the  rest 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  some  of  the 
richer  being  detained  until  the  extent  of  their 
obligations  were  known,  and  they  could  be 

mournful  ceremonies  were  forbidden  by  many  rituals,  as 
those  of  Angers  and  Reims.  Ibid.  pp.  1005,  100(3. 

*  Rituel  d'Angers.    Ibidem,  p.  1006. 

t  (Clappers — an  instrument  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
bone,  or  wood,  with  which  the  leper  ga^e  intimation  of  his 
approach.)— TRANSLATOR. 

j  Ibidem,  pp.  1008,  1009. 

§  Ibidem,  p.  1006.  This  was  not,  however,  a  mark  of 
reprobation.  Dead  to  the  world,  the  leper  seemed  to  go 
through  his  purgatory  here  below,  and,  in  some  places,  tha 
confessional  service  was  read  over  him :  "  O s  justi  medita- 
bitur  sapientiam."  Ibid.  1010. 

||  Judoei  ....  sine  differentia  combusti  ....  factsl 
quadam  foveft  permaxima,  igne  copioso  in  earn  injecto,  octiei 
viginti  sexies  promiscui  sunt  combusti;  unde  et  multi  11- 
lorum  et  illarum  cantnntes  quasique  invitati  ad  nuptiau,  it 
foveam  saliebant.  Cont.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  78. 

IT  Ne  ad  baptismum  raperentur.    Ibid. 
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claimed  for  the  royal  treasury,  together  with 
»he  rest  of  their  property.  The  king  got  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres. 

"  It  is  asserted,  that  at  Vitry  forfy  Jews,  in 
the  king's  prison,  seeing  that  they  were  sure 
to  die,  and  desirous  to  escape  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised,  unanimously 
agreed  to  get  one  of  their  old  men,  who  passed 
for  a  good  and  holy  person,  and  whom  they 
called  their  father,*  to  put  them  out  of  the 
world.  He  would  not  consent,  except  upon 
condition  of  a  young  man's  being  associated 
with  him  in  the  task.  When  all  were  killed, 
and  these  two  alone  remained,  each  sought  to 
die  by  the  other's  hand.  The  old  man  gained 
the  point,  and  by  his  prayers  persuaded  the 
young  one  to  put  him  to  death.  The  young 
man,  seeing  himself  left  alone,  collected  the 
gold  and  silver  which  he  found  on  the  corpses, 
made  himself  a  rope  out  of  their  dresses,  and 
let  himself  down  from  the  top  of  the  tower. 
But  the  rope  being  too  short,  and  the  weight  of 
gold  too  heavy,  he  broke  his  leg,  was  taken, 
confessed  all,  and  met  an  ignominious  death. "f 

Philippe-le-Long  did  not  enjoy  the  spoil  of 
the  lepers  and  of  the  Jews,  any  longer  than 
his  father  had  done  that  of  the  Templars.  He 
was  seized  with  fever  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  (A.  D.  1321,)  in  the  month  of  August, 
without  his  physicians  being  able  to  guess  its 
cause.  He  languished  five  months,  and  died. 
"  Some  suspect  it  to  have  been  a  visitation 
from  Heaven,  brought  on  his  head  by  the 
maledictions  of  his  people  for  so  many  unheard- 
of  extortions,  not  to  mention  those  he  was 
meditating.  During  his  illness,  the  exactions 
abated,  without  ceasing  entirely." 

ACCESSION    OF    CHARLES    THE    HANDSOME. 

His  brother  Charles  succeeded  him,  without 
bestowing  a  thought  more  on  the  rights  of 
Philippe's  daughter,  than  Philippe  had  done  to 
those  of  Louis's  daughter. 

The  period  of  Charles's  reign  is  as  barren 
of  facts  with  regard  to  France,  as  it  is  rich  in 
them  respecting  Germany,  England,  and  Flan- 
ders. The  Flemings  imprison  their  count. 
The  Germans  are  divided  between  Frederick 
of  Austria  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  takes 
his  rival  prisoner  at  Muhldorf.  In  the  midst 
of  the  universal  divisions,  France  seems  strong 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  one. 
Charles-le-Bel  interferes  in  favor  of  the  count 
of  Flanders.  He  attempts,  with  the  pope's 
aid,  to  make  himself  emperor ;  and  his  sister, 
Isabella,  makes  herself  actual  queen  of  England 
by  the  murder  of  Edward  II. 

A  fearful  history  is  that  of  Philippe-le-Bel's 
children !  His  eldest  son  puts  his  wife  to 
death.  His  daughter  murders  her  husband. 

*  Unins  antiqui  ....  sanctioretmeliorvidebatur;  unde 
et  ob  ejus  bonitatem  et  antiquitatem  pater  vocabatur.  Ibid, 
p.  79. 

t  Cum  funis  esset  brevier  ....  dimittens  se  deorsum 
eadere,  tibiani  sibi  fregit,  auri  ct  argenti  pne  maximo  pon- 
dere  gravatus.  Ibidem. 


The  king  of  England,  Edward  IT.,  born  ir 
the  midst  of  his  father's  triumphs,  and  presented 
to  the  Welsh  as  about  to  become  the  realization 
of  their  Arthur,  was,  nevertneless,  ever  beaten. 
In  France,  he  allowed  Guyenne  to  be  encroach- 
ed upon,  and  promised  to  pay  homage  for  it 
In  England,  he  was  ill-used  by  Robert  Bruce  ; 
but  he  prosecuted  him  in  the  papal  court.  He 
had  inquired  of  the  pope  whether  he  might, 
without  sin,  rub  his  body  with  a  marvellous  oil, 
which  inspired  courage.  His  wife  despised 
him  ;  but  he  loved  not  women,  and  consoled 
himself  for  his  mishaps  with  handsome  youths. 
By  way  of  reprisal,  the  queen  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Mortimei.  His 
barons,  who  detested  their  king's  minions,  first 
put  out  of  the  way  the  brilliant  Gaveston,  a 
bold  Gascon  and  skilful  knight,  who  amused 
himself  with  unhorsing  in  tournays  the  most 
dignified  lords  and  noblest  barons.  Spencer, 
Gaveston's  successor,  was  no  less  hated. 

As  England  found  itself  disarmed  by  these 
dissensions,  the  king  of  France  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  and  seized  the  Agenois.* 
Isabel  came  over  to  France,  with  her  young 
son,  to  enter  her  protest,  she  said  ;  but  it 
was  against  her  husband  that  she  protested. 
Charles-le-Bel,  not  choosing  to  embark  in  her 
name  in  so  hazardous  a  business  as  an  invasion 
of  England,  forbade  his  knights  to  espouse  her 
party  ;f  and  even  gave  out  that  he  intended  to 
arrest  her  and  send  her  back  to  her  husband.} 

*  See  Le  Different  entre  la  France  et  1'Angleterre  sous 
Charles-le-Bel,  par  M.  de  Brequigny.  The  quarrel,  which 
first  arose  about  the  possession  of  a  petty  fortress,  quickly 
became  a  most  serious  matter  through  Edward's  own  weak 
ness  and  the  audacity  of  his  officers.  While  Edward  makes 
excuses  for  his  delay  in  doing  homage,  and  begs  the  French 
king  to  stay  the  French  incursions  on  his  domains,  the 
English  officers  in  Guyenne  dismantle  the  disputed  fortress, 
and  hold  to  ransom  the  grand  master  of  the  cross-bowmen 
of  France,  who  had  sought  satisfaction  for  the  insult.  Ed- 
ward hastened  to  disavow  these  acts  to  Charles ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  ordered  all  persons  to  assist  Raoul  Basset,  the 
author  of  the  insult  to  the  French  king.  But  he  soon  shrunk 
from  the  prospect  of  war,  and  degraded  Raoul.  His  officers, 
left  without  support,  were  to  give  satisfaction  to  Charles- 
le-Bel,  who  did  not  stop  on  so  fair  a  road.  Edward's  am- 
bassadors wrote  him  word,  that  it  was  openly  said  in  the 
French  court,  "That  they  would  no  longer  put  up  with 
parchment  and  lip-service  only,  as  before."  Edward,  who 
at  first  had  applied  to  the  pope  and  made  some  preparations, 
grew  alarmed  at  the  storm  which  threatened  to  disturb  his 
pleasures.  He  gave  full  powers  to  arrange  the  businrs*. 
and  dispatched  to  Charles  a  Frenchman,  named  Sully, 
along  with  his  plenipotentiary.  The  king  hearkened  to  the 
Frenchman,  dismissed  the  Englishman,  and  marched  hir 
troops  into  Guyenne.  Agen,  after  having  waited  for  sue 
corsin  vain  from  the  earl  of  Kent,  opened  its  gates  to  hiir 
New  ambassadors  arrived  from  Ergland.  All  the  answe. 
they  received  was,  "That  they  should  allow  the  kin':  of 
France  to  take  possession  of  the  rest  of  Gascony,  without 
opposition,  and  that  Edward  should  present  himself  !>efon 
him.  Then,  if  he  (Edward)  sought  justice  from  him,  lit 
should  have  good  justice  and  speedy;  if  he  sought  favor  al 
his  hands,  he  (Charles)  would  do  as  seemed  good  to  him." 

t .  ..."  At  which  many  knights  were  exceedingly  wrott 
.  .  and  said  that  gold  and  silver  had  come  in  great  quan- 
tities from  England."    Froissart,  ed.  Dacier,  i.  20. 

t  "  He  (Robert  of  Artois)  was  also  informed,  that  the 
king  was  not  averse  to  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  the 
queen,  her  son  Edward,  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  Sir  Roge1 
Mortimer,  and  to  their  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  th 
king  of  England  and  Sir  Hugh  Spencer.    He  therefore  cam 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  inform  the  queen  of  the  per 
she  was  in."    Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  viil. 

(Wherever  it  is  not  signified  to  the  contrary,  the  refer 
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Like  a  true  son  of  Philippe-le-Bel's,  he  did  not 
give  her  an  army  ;  but  he  gave  her  money  to 
pet  one.  This  money  was  supplied  by  the 
Bardi,  bankers  of  Florence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  monarch  sent  troops  into 
Guyenne,  to  put  down,  he  said,  some  Gascon 
idventurers. 

The  count  of  Hainault  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Isabella's  youngest  son  ;  and  the 
count's  brother  took  upon  himself  to  head  the 
small  troop  which  she  had  raised.  A  great  force 
would  but  have  injured  her  cause,  by  alarming 
the  English.  Edward  was  disarmed,  and  given 
up  beforehand.  He  sent  his  fleet  against  her, 
which  took  care  to  avoid  a  meeting.  He 
dispatched  Robert  de  Watteville  with  troops, 
who  went  over  to  her.  He  implored  the  men 
of  London,  who  prudently  replied,  "  That  it 
was  their  privilege  not  to  leave  their  city  for 
war  ;  that  they  would  not  admit  strangers,  but 
should  welcome  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
prince  rcyal."  Not  less  prudently  did  the 
churchmen  deport  themselves  towards  the 
queen  on  her  arrival.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury preached  on  the  text,  "  The  people's 
voice  is  God's  voice."*  The  bishop  of  Here- 
ford took  for  his,  "  Caput  meum  doleo"  (It  is 
my  head  pains  me  ;)f  while  he  of  Oxford 
chose  the  text  from  Genesis,  "  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman.  She  shall  crush 
thy  head  :"  a  homicidal  prophecy,  which  was 
verified. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen  was  advancing  with 
her  son,  and  her  small  band.  She  came  in  the 
character  of  an  unfortunate  wife,  who  only 
seeks  to  separate  her  husband  from  the  evil 
counsellors  who  are  hurrying  him  to  ruin.  Her 
grief  and  wo-begone  appearance  inspired  uni- 
versal pity,  and  all  took  her  side.  She  soon 
had  Edward  and  Spencer  in  her  grasp.  When 
this  man,  whom  she  hated  with  such  deadly 
hate,  was  brought  before  her,  she  feasted  her 
eyes  on  the  sight ;  and  then  had  him  undergo, 
before  the  window  of  her  palace,  obscene  mu- 
tilations previously  to  his  execution. \ 

At  the  moment,  she  durst  not  go  further. 
She  took  alarm,  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people, 
and  cajoled  her  husband.  She  wept,  but  acted 
while  weeping.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  done 
by  her,  but  by  the  hand  of  justice,  and  in 
regular  form.  The  crown  still  sat  on  Edward's 
head — this  stopped  all.  Three  counts,  two 
barons,  two  bishops,  and  the  clerk  to  the  par- 
liament, William  Trussel,  repaired  to  the  castle 
of  Kenilworth,  and  gave  the  prisoner  to 
understand  that  if  he  did  not  quickly  resign 
the  crown,  he  would  gain  nothing  by  it,  but 
rather  risk  his  son's  losing  the  throne,  as  the 


rnces  to  Frois?art  are  made  to  the  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
published  by  William  Smith,  Fleet-street.)— TRANSLATOR. 

*  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.    Walsingham,  li.  Angl.  p.  126. 

t  Thoni.  de  la  Moor  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was, 
that  the  only  means  of  curing  the  body  was  cutting  off  the 
bead. 

t  See  the  revolting  details  in  Froissart,  b.  i  c.  13. 


people  might  proceed  to  choose  a  king  out  o! 
the  royal  family.  Edward  wept,  fainted  away, 
and  ended  by  resigning.  Then,  the  clerk  drew 
up  and  pronounced  the  formula,  which  has  been 
preserved  as  a  good  precedent : — "  I,  William 
Trussel,  clerk  to  the  parliament,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  people  of  England,  resume  the 
homage  which  I  had  paid  to  thee,  Edward. 
From  this  time  forward,  I  defy  thee,  and 
deprive  thee  of  all  royal  power.  Hereafter,  I 
no  longer  obey  thee  as  king."* 

Edward  thought  that  he  was  sure  of  life  at 
least ;  no  king  had  yet  been  murdered.  His 
wife  still  kept  up  her  cajolements.  She  wrote 
tenderly  to  him,  and  sent  him  rich  dresses. f 
However,  a  deposed  king  is  very  embarrassing. 
At  any  moment  he  might  be  released  from 
confinement.  In  their  anxiety,  Isabella  and 
Mortimer  consulted  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
but  could  draw  from  him  only  the  equivocal 
reply — "  Edwardum  occidere  nolite  timere  bo- 
num  est."%  This  was  an  answer,  and  no 
answer  at  all.  According  to  the  placing  of 
the  comma,  this  doubtful  oracle  might  be  so 
read  as  to  signify  life  or  death.  Their  inter- 
pretation was,  death.  Fear  was  killing  the 
queen,  so  long  as  her  husband  lived.  A  new 
governor  was  set  over  the  king's  prison — John 
Maltravers,  a  sinister  name  ;  but  its  owner  was 
worse. 

Maltravers  made  his  prisoner  long  taste  the 
terrors  of  death  ;  mocking  him  for  some  days, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  that  he  w  ould  kill  himself. 
He  was  shaved  with  cold  water,  crowned  with 
straw  ;  and,  finally,  as  he  persisted  to  live, 
they  threw  him  down  under  a  heavy  door,  and 
keeping  him  forcibly  in  this  position,  impaled 
him  with  a  red-hot  spit.  The  iron  was  said  to 
have  been  passed  into  his  bowels  through  a 
funnel  of  horn,  so  as  to  leave  no  external 
marks.  The  corpse  was  laid  out  for  public 
inspection,  honorably  buried,  and  a  mass  found- 
ed for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  There  was  no 
trace  of  violence  ;  but  his  cries  had  been  heard, 
and  the  contraction  of  his  face  denounced  the 
horrible  invention  of  his  assassins. § 

Charles-le-Bel  did  not  profit  by  this  revolu- 
tion. He  died  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
Edward,  leaving  only  a  daughter;  so  that  he 
was  succeeded  by  a  cousin  of  his.  All  that 
fine  family  of  princes  who  had  sat  near  their 
father  at  the  council  of  Vienne  was  extinct. 
In  the  popular  belief,  the  curses  of  Boniface 
had  taken  effect. 

*  Walsingham,  p.  126.    Thorn,  de  la  Moor,  pp.  600,  601. 

t  Misit  indumenta  delicata  et  litteras  blandientes.  Wai 
singham  adds,  "  She  appeared  almost  distracted  (when  see» 
of  others)  at  the  news  of  her  husband's  dejection.  .  .  .  • 
At  the  same  time  so  large  a  dowry  was  assigned  her,  tlia 
scarce  a  third  of  the  kingdom  remained  for  her  royal  son.* 
pp.  126,  127. 

t  (Like  the  Delphic  responses,  this  may  be  read  tw« 
ways,  since  it  may  either  signify  "'Tis  good  to  fear  slayin| 
Edward,"  or,  "  Fear  not,  to  slay  Edward  is  good.")— TRANS- 
LATOR. 

$  Ipso  prostrato  et  sub  ostio  ponderoso  detente  ne  sm- 
geret,  cum  tortores  imponerent  cornu,  et  per  foramen  in> 
mitterent  ignitum  veru  in  viscera  sna.  Ibid. 
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BOOK  THE  SIXTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLAND.      PHILIP  OF  VALOIS,  A.  D.    1328-1349. 

THIS  memorable  epoch,  which  depresses  Eng- 
land so  low,  and,  in  proportion,  raises  France  so 
high,  presents,  nevertheless,  in  the  two  coun- 
tries two  analogous  events.  In  England,  the 
harons  have  overthrown  Edward  II.  In  France, 
the  feudal  party  places  on  the  throne  the  feudal 
branch  of  the  Valois. 

The  young  king  of  England,  Philippe-le- 
Bel's  grandson  by  his  mother's  side,  first  enter- 
ing a  protest,  proceeds  to  do  homage  at  Amiens. 
But  humbled  England,  nevertheless,  contains 
within  herself  those  elements  of  success  which 
are  soon  to  give  her  the  superiority  over  France. 

Intimately  connected  with  Flanders,  the  new 
English  government  holds  out  a  welcome  to 
foreigners,  and  renews  the  commercial  privi- 
leges which  Edward  I.  had  granted  to  mer- 
chants of  all  countries.  On  the  contrary, 
France  can  take  no  share  in  the  new  move- 
ment of  commerce.  One  word  as  to  this  great 
revolution,  which,  alone,  explains  the  succeed- 
ing events.  The  secret  of  the  battles  of  Creci 
and  of  Poitiers  lies  in  the  counting-houses 
of  the  merchants  of  London,  Bordeaux,  and 
Bruges. 

In  1291  the  Holy  Land  is  lost,  the  age  of  the 
crusades  over.  In  1298,  the  Venetian,  Marco 
Paolo,  the  Christopher  Columbus  of  Asia,*  dic- 
tates the  relation  of  his  travels,  and  of  a  twenty 
years'  sojourn  in  China  and  Japan. f  For  the 
first  time,  Europe  learns  that  twelve  months' 
journey  beyond  Jerusalem,  there  exist  king- 
doms and  well-ordered  ci*v?s.  Jerusalem  is  no 
longer  the  centre  of  the  world,  or  of  human 
thought.  Europe  loses  the  Holy  Land,  but 
sees  the  earth. 

In  1321,  there  appears  the  first  work  on  politi- 
cal and  commercial  economy,  the  Secreta  Fide- 
Hum  Crucis^.  of  the  Venetian  Sanuto — an  old 


*  Like  Columbus,  he  had  his  gainsayers  ;  butColumbus's 
return  put  an  end  to  all  doubts,  while  they  began  with  Paolo's 
return.  His  Latin  translator  appeals  in  confirmation  of  his 
veracity  to  Paolo's  father  and  uncle,  the  companions  of  his 
travels. 

t  Marco  Paolo,  when  a  prisoner  at  Genoa,  dictated  to  the 
countrymen  of  Columbus  the  work  which  fired  him  to  his 
great  enterprise. 

}  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Faithful  of  the  Cross. 
"In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Amen.  In  the 
year  1321,  I  had  an  audience  of  our  lord  the  pope,  and  pre- 
sented him  two  books  on  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  safety  of  the  faithful ;  one  bound  in  red,  the  other  in 
yellow  At  the  same  time  I  brought  under  his  notice  four 
geographical  maps,  one  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  another 


title,  but  new  idea.     The  author  proposes,  nc 
a  crusade,  but  rather  a  commercial  and  mari- 
time blockade  of  Egypt.     The  subject  is  fan- 
tastically treated,*  and  the  transition  from  reli- 
gious ideas  to  those  of  trade  awkwardly  mar 
aged.     The  Venetian,  whose  aim,  perhaps,  wa 
to  restore  to  Venice  the  traffic  she  had  lost 
the  return   of  the  Greeks  to  Constantinople, 
begins  by  accumulating  all  the  sacred  text 
which  stimulate  the  good  Christian  to  the  re 
covery  of  Jerusalem  ;  then  gives  a  regular  lis 
of  the  spices,  as  pepper,  incense,  ginger,  o 
which  the  Holy  Land  is  the  entrepot ;  names 
the  provisions,  and  quotes  them  article  by  arti 
cle  ;   and  calculates  with  admira^'e  precision 
the  expenses  of  transport,!  &c. 

The  world,  in  fact,  is  commencing  a  grea 
crusade,  but  of  a  thoroughly  new  kind.  Les 
poetic  than  the  first,  it  does  not  go  in  quest  o 
the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Graal,  or  of  the  em 
pire  of  Trebizond.  If  we  stop  a  vessel  at  sea 
we  shall  no  longer  find  a  younger  son  of  France 


of  the  land  and  sea,  the  third  of  the  Holy  Land,  tlie  fourth 
of  Egypt."     At  the  end  of  Bongars,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 

*  The  reason  which  he  gives  for  his  dividini!  his  book  int 
three  parts  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is,  that  there  are 
three  principal  things  to  be  looked  to  for  the  re-establish 
ment  of  the  health  of  the  body — the  preparatory  sirup,  th 
medicine,  and  good  regimen  : — "Partitur  autem  totale  opuj 
ad   honorem  Sanctae  Trinitatis  in   tres  libros.    Nam  sicu 
infinnantt    corpori  ....   tria  impertiri   curamus:    primo 
syrupum  ad  praviam  dispositionem ;  .  .  .  .  secundo.  con 
gruam  medicinam  qua;  morbum  expellat ;  .  .  .  .  terlio,  at 

conservandam  sanitatem  debitum  vita;  regimen Si 

conformiter  continet  liber  primus  dispositionem  quasi  syru 
pum,"  etc.    Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  apud  Bongars,  p.  9. 

t  He  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the  route  by  Egyp 
over  that  by  Syria.    Then  he  proposes  against  the  soldan  o" 
Egypt,  not  a  crusade,  but  a  simple  blockade.    Ten  galley 
will  be  sufficient.    He  determines,  with  a  foresight  alt 
gether  modern,  the  men,  money,  and  provisions  requisit 
The  fleet  is  to  be  got  ready  at  Venice.    He  says,  that  th 
Venetian  seamen  alone  can  safely  navigate  the  low  shon 
of  Egypt,  which  resemble  their  own  lapunes,  (pp.  35,  T~ 
He  does  not  stipulate  for  a  Venetian  admiral,  but  content 
himself  with  saying,  that  he  ought  to  be  on  good  terms  wit" 
the  Venetians,  in  order  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  (p.  85 
The  blockade  will  effect  the  ruin  of  the  soldan,  and,  cons 
quently,  of  the  Mahommedan  world,  of  which  Egypt  is  tl 
heart.    "It  is  essential,"  he  plainly  says,  "either  that 
access  to  Egypt  be  completely  prevented,  or  that  it 
thrown  so  thoroughly  open  that  all  may  go,  return,  an 
trade  freely  through  the  soldan's  territories:   and  on  th 
latter  alternative,  that  the  thought  of  recovering  the  Holj 
Land  be  entirely  given  up." — "But,  it  may  be  said,  if  tli 
soldan  should  divert  the  Nile  from  the  Mediterranean  int 
the  Red  Seal    The  thing  is  impossible ;  and,  if  it  could  I 
effected,  Egypt  would  be  ruined  and  become  a  desert.  .  .  . 
The  soldan  reduced,  the  fortresses  on  the  Egyptian  coa- 
will  become  a  sure  asylum  for  the  Christian  nations,  just  i 
the  lagunes  of  the  Adriatic  were  for  the  Venetians,  which 
throughout  the  tempests  of  the  Gallic,  African,  and  Lom 
bard  invasions,  and  that  of  Attila,  have  remained  inviolate.' 
(Part  iii.  c.  2.)    The  allusion  in  these  last  words  is  to  th 
recent  fears,  with  which  the  Mongol  invasions  had  inspirr 
all  Christendom. 
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who  seeks  a  kingdom,*  but  rather  some  Geno- 
ese or  Venetian,  who  will  willingly  sell  us 
sugar  and  cinnamon.  Such  is  the  hero  of  the 
modern  world,  no  less  heroical  than  the  other: 
he  will  risk  for  the  gain  of  a  sequin  as  much 
as  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  for  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
The  crusader  of  commerce  performs  his  cru- 
sade in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  has  his 
Jerusalem  everywhere. 

The  new  religion,  that  of  wealth — faith  in 
gold — has  its  pilgrims,  its  monks,  its  martyrs, 
who  dare,  and  who  suffer,  just  as  the  others 
dared  and  suffered.  They  wateh,  fast,  practise 
self-denial.  They  pass  their  best  years  on 
dangerous  roads,  in  distant  countries,  at  Tyre, 
London,  Novogorod.  Alone,  unmarried,  shut 
up  in  fortified  quarters,  they  sleep  armed  in 
their  counters,  surrounded  by  their  enormous 
dogs  ;f  almost  always  plundered  when  out  of 
cities,  and  often  massacred  in  them. 

To  carry  on  commerce  was  no  easy  matter 
in  those  days.  The  merchant  who  had  made 
a  prosperous  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Venice 
without  unlucky  accident,  had  yet  done  noth- 
ing. To  sell  to  good  advantage,  he  was  obliged 
to  plunge  into  the  north.  He  had  to  carry  his 
merchandise  through  the  Tyrol,  and  by  the 
rugged  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  Augsburg  or 
Vienna  ;  he  had  to  transport  it  safely  through 
the  midst  of  the  gloomy  forests  and  gloomy 
castles  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  take  it  on  to  Co- 
logne, the  holy  city.  It  was  here  the  merchant 
returned  thanks  to  God.J  Here,  the  North 
and  South  met,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
Hanse  towns  bargained  with  those  of  the  Ve- 
netians.— Or,  else,  he  deflected  to  the  left. 
He  penetrated  into  France,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  good  count  of  Champagne.  .  He  unpack- 
ed his  bales  at  the  old  fairs  of  Troyes,  and  at 
those  of  Lagny,  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  Provins.fy 
Thence,  in  a  few  days'  journey,  though  not 
without  risk,  he  could  reach  Bruges,  the  grand 
emporium  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  city  of 
the  seventeen  nations.  || 

But  this  French  route  was  no  longer  possible 
when  Philippe-le-Bel,  who  had  become  through 
his  wife  master  of  Champagne,  directed  his  or- 
dinances against  the  Lombards,  embroiled  the 
coinage,  and  interfered  to  regulate  the  interest 
paid  at  the  fairs.^f  Then  came  Louis  Hutin, 
who  laid  duties  on  all  goods  sold  and  bought. 


*  As  in  the  fourth  crusade,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
cousin  to  Philip- Augustus.  See,  above,  p.  271. 

t  See  Sartorius,  Hist,  de  la  Hanse,  and  the  abridgment  of 
.t  by  Mallet. 

t  Ulmann,  Stedtw.  i.  pp.  337,  368,  386,  397. 

§  Grosley,  Ephemerides,  p.  104. 

f|  "Merch-ants  from  seventeen  kingdoms  had  their  settled 
domiciles  at  Bruges,  besides  strangers  from  almost  unknown 
countries,  who  repaired  thither."  Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 
vol.  iii.  p.  376.  Mr.  Hallam  quotes  for  the  fact  Meyer,  fol. 
£05,  ad  ann.  1385. 

IT  The  fairs  of  Champagne  were  more  ancient  than  the 
county  itself.  They  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  427, 
in  a  letter  from  Sidonius  Apollinaris  to  St.  Lotip.  They 
went  on  and  flourished,  without  any  one's  interfering  with 
them.  Philip's  ordinance  is  the  most  ancient  royal  docu- 
ment that  relates  f>  them  Grosley,  Ephemerides,  pp.  102-4. 


This  was  sufficient  to  shut  up  the  counters  ol 
Troyes  :  he  had  no  need  to  interdict,  as  he  did, 
all  traffic  "  with  the  Flemings,  the  Genoese, 
the  Italians,  and  the  Provencals." 

At  a  later  moment,  the  French  king  perceiv- 
ed that  he  had  killed  his  goose  which  laid  the 
golden  eggs.  He  reduced  the  duties,  recalled 
the  merchants.*  But  he  had  himself  taught 
them  to  take  another  route.  They  reached 
Flanders  henceforward  either  by  way  of  Ger- 
many or  by  sea.  The  emergency  taught  Venice 
a  bolder  navigation,  which  brought  it  into  direct 
communication  with  the  Flemings  and  English, 
across  the  ocean. 

France,  throughout  its  length  and  breadth, 
remained  almost  impenetrable  to  commerce. 
The  roads  were  too  dangerous,  the  tolls  too 
numerous.  -  The  barons  did  not  pillage  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly  ;  but  the  king's  agents 
plundered  in  their  stead.  Robbed  like  a  mer- 
chant became  a  proverb.  f  The  royal  hand 
reached  over  all  ;  but  it  was  seldom  felt,  savo 
as  represented  by  the  paw  of  the  treasury. 
When  the  order  came,  it  was  for  universal 
seizure  :  salt,  water,  air,  rivers,  forests,  fords, 
defiles,  nothing  escaped  fiscal  ubiquity. 

Whi£  the  coinage  was  constantly  tampered 
with  in  France,  it  underwent  little  alteration  in 
England.  The  French  king  had  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  measures. 
One  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  charter 
granted  by  the  king  of  England  to  foreigners 
related  to  this  point.  After  setting  forth  his 
great  care  for  the  merchants  who  visit  or  reside 
in  England  —  Germans,  French,  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, Navarrese,  Lombards,  Tuscans,  Pro- 
vencals, Catalans,  Gascons,  Toulousans,  Ca- 
horcins,  Flemings,  Brabanters,  and  others  —  he 
guaranties  them  protection,  good  and  prompt 
justice,  good  weight,  and  good  measure.  The 
judges  who  shall  wrong  a  merchant  shall  be 
punished,  even  after  having  indemnified  him. 
There  shall  be  a  judge  in  London  for  foreign- 
ers, to  render  them  summary  justice.  In  cases 
in  which  they  shall  be  interested,  the  jury  shall 
consist  half  of  Englishmen,  the  other  half  of 
men  of  the  same  country  as  the  stranger  con- 
cerned. 


*  See  the  ordinances  of  Charles-le-Bel  and  Philippe-de- 
Valois.  It  was  the  rivalry  of  Lyons  which  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  fairs  of  Champagne.  When  to  fiscal  annoyances 
were  added  the  alarm  and  losses  of  internal  war,  Troye.} 
was  deserted,  and  Lyons  opened  her  gates  as  an  asylum  for 
commerce.  To  revive  the  fairs  of  Champagne,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abolish  the  fairs  of  Lyons.  In  1486,  two  of  the 
four  fairs  of  Lyons  were  transferred  to  Bourges,  and  two  to 
Troyes  ;  but  they  declined  the  moment  Lyons  was  allowed 
to  reopen  her  markets.  Ibid.  pp.  107-109. 

t  "Q.u'ilsen  fissent  lenr  profit  comme  d'un  rrwrchand," 
(They  might  make  their  profit  of  it,  as  out  of  a  merchant.) 
Comines,  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

t  The  king  sets  forth  that  he  grants  them  for  ever,  both 
in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  successors  ;  1st,  saft 
residence  under  the  royal  protection,  and  exemption  from 
certain  specified  duties,  (De  muragio,  pontngio,  et  panagio 
liberi  et  quieti  —  "  from  city-wall,  bridge,  and  j«zing  duties  ;") 
2dly,  liberty  to  sell  wholesale  to  whom  they  choose,  and  even 
to  retail  merceries  and  spices  ;  3dly,  the  right  of  importing 
and  exporting,  on  payment  of  the  duties,  all  articles  except 
wine,  which  is  not  to  be  exported  without  the  kii.g's  special 


no 
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Union  of  interest  between  th» 
English  and  the  Flemings. 


Even  before  this  charter,  foreigners  flocked 
to  England.  Looking  at  the  impetus  acquired 
by  commerce  in  the  thirteenth  century,  one 
cannot  be  much  surprised  that  an  English 
merchant  should  have  invited  and  feasted  five 
kings  in  the  fourteenth.*  The  historians  of 
the  middle  age  speak  of  English  commerce  in 
the  same  terms  that  one  might  use  in  the 
present  day. 

"  O  England,  could  the  vessels  of  Tarshish, 
BO  vaunted  in  Scripture,  compare  with  thine  1 
....  Aromatics  come  to  thee  from  the  four 
climates  of  the  world.  Pisans,  Genoese,  and 
Venetians,  bring  thee  the  sapphire  and  emerald, 
rolled  down  by  the  rivers  of  Paradise.  Asia 
humbly  ministereth  to  thee  purple,  Africa  balm, 
Spain  gold,  Germany  silver.  Flanders,  thy 
weaver,  weaves  for  thee  costly  garments  out 
of  thy  wool.  Gascony  pours  thee  out  i.s 
wines.  The  islands,  from  Ursa  to  the  Hyades, 
minister  to  thee  ....  More  happy,  however, 
art  thou,  through  thy  own  fecundity  ;  the  ribs 
of  all  people  throughout  the  world  bless  thee, 
kept  warm  by  the  fleeces  of  thy  sheep  !"f 

Wool  and  meat  are  the  primitive  elements 
of  England  and  of  the  English  race.  Before 
England  was  the  great  manufactory  of  iron- 
ware and  woollens  for  the  whole  world,  she 
was  a  manufactory  of  meat.  From  time 
immemorial  her  people  have  been  a  cattle- 
breeding,  sheep-rearing  race  ;  a  race  fed  on 
flesh.  Hence,  their  freshness  of  complexion, 
beauty,  strength.  Their  greatest  man,  Shak- 
speare,  was  at  first  a  butcher. 

May  I  be  here  allowed  to  describe  my  per- 
sonal impressions. 

I  had  seen  London,  and  great  part  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  I  had  admired  rather 
than  understood.  It  was  only  on  my  return, 
as  I  was  going  from  York  to  Manchester, 
across  the  island,  that  I  felt  a  distinct  percep- 
tion of  what  England  is.  It  was  morning, 


license ;  4thly,  security  from  seizure  of  their  merchandise  ; 


to  consist  of  their  countrymen ;  7thly,  but  one  weight  and 


i  every  uag  01  wool,  ate. ;  juimy,  tnu,  tnese  duties  once 
paid,  they  are  free  to  trade  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  kingdom.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  privileges 
of  those  towns  which  would  have  interfered  with  this  free 
trade  are  declared  null  and  void.  The  king  and  barons  did 


kings  ot  trance,  Scotland,  ana  Cyprus,  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  at  his  own  house  in  the  Vintry,  and  presented  them 
with  handsome  gifts."  Hal  lam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii. 
p.  386.  Mr.  Hallam  cites  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, p.  415,  (^who  quotes  S'ow.) 

t  .  .  .  .  Tibi  de  tua  materia  vestes  pretiosas  tua  textrix 
Flandria    texuit.    Tihi   vinum    tua  Vasconia    ministravit. 

Tibi  servierunt  omnes  insuUi- Tibi  per  orbem  bene- 

iRxerunt  omnium  latera  nationum,  de  tuis  ovium  velleribus 
calcfacta.  Mat:b.  Westm.  pp.  340,  841. 


with  a  cold  fog.  The  land  seemed  to  me  nc 
longer  surrounded  only,  but  covered,  drowned 
by  the  ocean.  The  landscape  was  but  half 
revealed  by  a  pale  sun.  The  red  bricks  of 
the  new  houses  would  have  contrasted  harshly 
with  the  green  turf,  had  not  the  tints  been 
harmonized  by  the  floating  mist.  Above  the 
pastures,  covered  with  sheep,  flamed  the  red 
chimneys  of  the  factories.  Pasturage,  tillage, 
manufacturing  industry,  were  all  here  within  a 
narrow  space,  one  on  the  other,  one  nourished 
by  the  other — the  grass  living  on  the  fog,  the 
sheep  on  the  grass,  man  on  blood. 

Under  this  absorbing  climate,  man,  ever  a 
hungered,  can  only  live  by  labor.  Nature 
compels  him  to  it.  Ife  pays  her  back  with 
interest,  makes  her  work  herself,  subdues  by 
fire  and  steel.  All  England  pants  with  strug- 
gle. Man  seems  scared  by  his  efforts.  Mark 
that  red  face,  that  strange  air — one  would  think 
him  drunk.  But  his  head  and  hand  are  steady  ; 
he  is  only  drunk  with  blood  and  strength.  He 
treats  himself  like  his  steam-engine,  which  he 
fills  and  feeds  to  excess,  to  obtain  from  it  its 
utmost  power  and  velocity. 

The  Englishman  of  the  middle  age  was 
almost  what  he  now  is,  too  highly  fed,  too 
prone  to  action,  and  warlike  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. 

England,  already  agricultural,  was  not  yet 
manufacturing.  She  supplied  the  material, 
which  others  wrought.  The  wool  was  on  one 
side  of  the  strait,  the  workman  on  the  other. 
The  English  butcher  and  the  Flemish  draper 
were  united,  in  the  midst  of  the  quarrels  of 
princes,  by  an  indissoluble  alliance,  which 
France  wished  to  break,  a  wish  that  cost  it  a 
hundred  years  of  war.  The  king  had  at  stake 
his  succession  to  the  French  throne  ;  his  peo- 
ple, liberty  of  commerce,  and  free  trade  for 
their  wool.  Assembled  round  the  woolsack, 
the  commons  demurred  less  to  the  king's  de- 
mands, and  willingly  voted  him  armies. 

The  mixture  of  the  spirit  of  trade  with  that 
of  chivalry  imparts  a  fantastical  aspect  to  all 
this  period  of  history.  The  haughty  Edward 
III.,  who  swore  by  the  heron,  at  the  round 
table,  that  he  would  conquer  France* — tha 

*      Par  devant  la  ro'ine,  Robert  s'agenouilla. 
Et  distque  le  hairon  par  temps  departira, 
Mes  que  chou  ait  voue  que  le  cuer  11  dira, 
"  Vassal,  dist  la  ro'ine,  or  ne  me  paries  ja : 
Dame  ne  pent  vouer,  puis  qu'elle  seigneur  a, 
Car  s'elle  veue  riens,  son  inari  pooir  a, 
Que  Men  puet  rapeller  chou  qu'elle  vouera; 
Et  honnis  soil  li  corps  que  jasi  pensera, 
Devant  que  mes  chiers  sires  commande  le  ni'ara. ' 
Et  dist  le  roy :  "  Voues,  mes  cors  1'aquittera. 
Mes  que  finer  en  puisse,  mes  cors  s'en  penera; 
Voues  hardiement,  et  Dieux  vous  aidera." 
"  Adonc,  dit  la  roine,  je  sai  bien,  que  pipcha, 
Que  sui  grossed'enfant,  que  mon  corp»  senti  la. 
Encore  n'a  il  gaires,  qu'en  mon  corps  sv  tourna, 
Et  je  vone,  et  prometh  a  Dieu,  qui  me  crea, 
Qui  nasqui  de  la  Vierge,  que  ses  corps  n'enpira, 
Et  qui  mourut  en  crois,  on  le  crucifia, 
Que  ja  li  fruis  de  moi,  ue  mon  corps  u'istera, 
Si  m'en  ares  menee  ou  pais  par  dela, 
Pour  avanchier  le  veu  que  vo  corps  von*  a; 
Et  s'il  en  voelh  isir,  quant  besoins  n'en  sen. 
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gravely  silly  knights,  who,  in  consequence  of 
a  vow,  keep  one  eye  covered  with  red  cloth,* 
are  not  quite  such  fools  as  to  serve  at  their 
own  charge.  The  pious  simplicity  of  the 
crusades  does  not  belong  to  this  age.  These 
knights,  at  bottom,  are  the  hireling  agents,  the 
"  commercial  travellers"  (commis-voyageurs) 
of  the  London  and  Ghent  merchants.  Edward 
must  learn  humanity,  lay  aside  his  pride,  seek 
to  please  the  clothiers  and  weavers,  give  his 
hand  to  his  gossip,  the  brewer  Artaveld,  and 
harangue  the  populace  from  a  butcher's  dresser,  f 
The  noble  tragedies  of  the  fourteenth  century 
have  their  comic  part.  In  the  haughtiest 
knights,  there  is  something  of  the  Falstaff. 
In  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  fine  climates 
of  the  South,  the  English  showed  themselves 
no  hss  gluttonous  than  brave.  It  is  the  Her- 
culi.6  bouphagos,  (ox-eating.)  They  come 


D'un  grand  coutel  d'achier  li  miens  corps  s'ochira ; 

Serai  m'asme  perdue,  et  li  fruis  perira." 

Et  quant  li  rois  1'entent,  moult  fonuent  Ten  pensa ; 

Et  dist:  "Certainement  nuls  plus  ne  vouera." 

Li  hairons  I'u  partis,  la  roine  en  mengna. 

Adonc,  quant  che  fu  fait,  li  rois  s'apareilla, 

Et  fit  garner  les  ne*,  la  roine  i  entra, 

Et  inaint  franc  chevalier  avecques  lui  mena. 

L)e  illoc  en  Anvers,  li  rois  ne  s'arreta. 

Quant  outre  sont  venu,  la  dame  delivra  ; 

D'un  biau  fits  gracieux  la  dame  s'acouka, 

I^yon  tfJlnvers  ot  non,  quant  on  le  baptisa. 

Ensi  le  franque  Dame  le  sien  veu  aquitta ; 

Ainsque  soient  tout  fait,  main  preudomme  en  morra, 

El  maint  bon  chevalier  dolent  s'en  clamera, 

Et  mainte  preude  fetnme  pour  lasse  s'en  tenra. 

Adonc  parti  li  cours  des  Engles  par  dela. 

C/ii  fiitent  leus  veus  du,  kairon. — Ce  petit  pofcme  se 
Irouve  a  la  fin  du  t.  i.  de  Frousart,  ed.  Dacier-Buchon, 
p.  420. 

(Robert  knelt  before  the  queen,  and  said  that  the  heron 
would  depart  by  and  by,  but  that  the  heart  must  tell  her 
what  to  vow.  "  Vassal,"  said  the  queen,  "speak  not  so  to 
me ;  a  wife  cannot  make  a  vow  since  she  has  a  lord,  for  if 
she  vow  any  thing,  her  husband  has  power  to  revoke  what- 
ever she  shall  vow ;  and  shame  to  the  body  of  her  who  shall 
think  of  it,  before  my  dear  lord  shall  have  commanded  me." 
And  the  king  said,  •'•  Vow ;  my  heart  will  see  you  through 
it;  my  heart  will  labor  to  accomplish  it;  vow  boldly,  and 
God  will  be  your  aid."  "Then,"  said  the  queen,  ••  I  well 
know  that  for  some  time  I  have  been  big  with  child,  which 
I  feel  here,  and  but  this  moment  it  turned  in  my  body ;  and 
I  vow  and  promise  to  God  who  created  me,  who  was  born 
of  the  Virgin,  whose  body  perished  not,  and  who  died  on 
the  cross. — he  was  crucified, — that  my  fruit  shall  not  leave 
my  body,  until  you  have  taken  me  into  the  land  beyond,  to 
fulfil  the  vow  that  your  body  hath  vowed  ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  leave  while  there  shall  be  need  of  you,  a  dagger  of  steel 
shall  slay  my  body ;  I  shall  lose  my  soul,  and  the  fruit  of 
my  womb  will  perish."  And  when  the  king  heard  her, 
he  mused  intently;  and  said,  "Certes,  none  can  vow  more 
deeply."  The  heron  was  divided,  the  queen  ate  of  it. 
Then,  when  it  was  done,  the  king  made  preparations,  and 
fitted  out  ships,  and  the  queen  embarked,  and  took  many  a 
brave  knight  with  her.  The  king  stopped  not  thence  to 
Antwerp.  When  they  had  crossed  the  sea,  the  lady  was 
brought  to  bed ;  the  lady  was  delivered  of  a  fine  lovely  boy, 
Lion  ot  Antwerp  his  name  when  he  was  baptized.  Thus 
the  brave  dame  fulfilled  her  vow.  For  all  to  be  done,  many 
&  brave  man  shall  die,  and  many  a  good  knight  shall  call 
out  dool,  and  many  a  worthy  woman  hold  herself  unfortu- 
nate. Then  the  English  court  went  on  beyond.) 

*  "  There  were  among  them  many  young  knights  bache- 
lors, who  had  one  of  their  eyes  covered  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  so  that  they  could  not  see  with  it.  It  was  said  they 
had  made  a  vow  to  some  ladies  in  their  country,  that  they 
would  never  use  but  one  eye  until  they  had  persoaally  per 
formed  some  deeds  of  arms  in  France ;  nor  would  they 
make  any  reply  to  whatever  questions  were  asked  them ;  so 
that  all  marvelled  at  their  strange  demeanor."  Froissart, 
Tol.i.  e.  28. 
t  Frohsart,  ed.  Buchon,  -.  i.  p.  214. 


literally  to  devour  the  land.  But,  in  return, 
they  are  conquered  by  the  fruUs  and  wines. 
Their  princes  die  of  indigestion  ;  their  armies 
of  dysentery. 

Read,  after  this,  Froissart,  that  Walter  Scott 
of  the  middle  age ;  follow  him  in  his  never- 
ending  tales  of  adventures  and  feats  of  arms. 
Gaze  in  our  museums  on  the  heavy  and  bril- 
liant suits  of  armor  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
....  Do  they  not  look  like  the  spoils  of 
Renaud  or  of  Roland  \  .  .  .  .  However,  these 
strong  corslets,  these  moving  fortresses  of 
steel,  do  most  honor  to  the  prudence  of  thoa^ 
who  muffled  themselves  up  in  them.  .  .  . 
Whenever  war  becomes  a  trade  and  traffic,  the 
weight  of  defensive  arms  ever  thus  increases. 
The  merchants  of  Carthage  and  of  Palmyra 
went  into  battle  similarly  equipped.* 

Such  is  the  strange  character  of  this  period  ; 
at  once  warlike  and  mercantile.  Its  history  is 
epopee  and  tale — a  romance  of  Arthur  and 
farce  of  Scaramouch.  The  whole  epoch  is 
double,  and  squinting.  Contrasts  prevail : 
prose  and  poetry  in  all  directions  give  one 
another  the  lie,  and  rally  each  other.  The 
two  centuries  which  intervene  between  the 
dreams  of  Dante  and  those  of  Shakspeare, 
themselves  produce  the  effect  of  a  dream.  It 
is  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in  which  the 
poet  brings  together  at  pleasure  handicraftsmen 
and  heroes,  and  where  the  noble  Theseus 
figures  by  the  side  of  joiner  Bottom,  whose 
fine  ass's  ears  turn  Titania's  head. 

While  the  young  Edward  makes  a  sorry 
beginning  of  his  reign  by  doing  homage  to 
France,  Philippe  of  Valois  commences  his 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Feudal  himself, 
son  of  the  feudal  Charles  of  Valois,  and  spring- 
ing from  the  branch  of  the  royal  house,  friendly 
to  the  barons,  he  is  supported  by  them.  Yet 
had  these  very  barons  and  Charles  of  Valois 
himself  maintained  woman's  right  to  the  suc- 
cession on  the  death  of  Louis  Hutin,  and 
had  wished  the  crown,  treated  as  a  feminine 
fief,  to  pass  by  marriage  into  different  families, 
and  so  remain  weak.  They  forgot  this  policy 
when  the  claim  of  males  to  the  succession 
placed  on  the  throne  one  of  themselves,  the 
son  of  their  leader,  Charles  of  Valois.  They 
relied  on  his  correcting  the  unjust  and  violent 
acts  of  the  preceding  reigns  ;  for  instance,  on 
his  restoring  Franche-Comte  and  Artois  to 
those  who  had  so  long  vainly  laid  claim  to 
them.  Robert  of  Artois,  thinking  his  cause 
gained,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  elevation 
of  Philippe. 

At  first,  the  new  king  displayed  great  com- 
plaisance towards  the  barons.  He  began  by 
freeing  them  from  the  obligation  of  paying 
their  debts,  f  In  token  of  a  gracious  accession 

*  For  Carthage,  see,  in  particular,  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Timoleon.  For  Palmyra,  see  the  authorities  quoted  in  my 
Life  of  Zenobia,  in  the  Biographic  Univers  de  MM. 
Michaud. 

t  They  pretended  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  among  men 
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and  of  good  justice,  he  strung  up  his  predeces- 
sor's treasurer  on  an  entirely  new  gibbet.*  It 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  custom  of  the  day. 
But  since  a  monarch,  truly  a  justicer,  is  the 
natural  protector  of  the  weak  and  afflicted, 
Philippe  welcomed  the  count  of  Flanders,  ill- 
entreated  by  the  men  of  Bruges,  just  after  the 
fashion  that  Charles-le-Bel  had  comforted  the 
good  queen  Isabella. 

It  was  quite  a  festival  to  handsel  the  new 
accession  by  a  war  with  these  citizens.  The 
nobility  eagerly  attended  the  king.  However, 
the  men  of  Bruges  and  of  Ypres,  though  de- 
serted by  those  of  Ghent,  did  not  distress 
themselves.  They  advanced  to  meet  him, 
well-armed  and  in  good  order,  as  far  as  Cassel, 
which  they  desired  to  protect,  (August  23d.) 
The  insulting  device  on  their  banners  was  a 
'•ock,  with  this  bantering  motto  : — 
•  fiun n (1  ce  coq  icy  chantera 
Le  Roy  trouve  cy  entrera."t 

It  was  not  for  lack  of  heart  that  they  failed 
to  realize  this  vaunt,  but  want  of  endurance 
and  patience.  While  the  two  armies  were  in 
presence  and  watching  each  other,  the  Flem- 
ings felt  that  their  affairs  were  going  ill,  that 
the  looms  of  Ypres  were  still,  and  their  bales 
unopened  in  the  markets  of  Bruges.  The 
manufacturers  had  left  their  souls  in  their 
counting-houses.  Each  day,  as  they  saw  their 
villages  in  flames,  they  calculated  both  what 
they  lost,  and  what  they  missed  gaining.  They 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  would  put  an  end 
to  this  by  an  engagement.  Their  leader,  Zan- 
ekin,  (Little  John,)  disguising  himself  as  a 
dealer  in  fish,  visits  the  French  camp.  None 
there  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  enemy.  The 
nobles,  richly  attired,  spent  their  time  in  gos- 
siping, feasting,  and  visiting  each  other.  The 
Flemings  burst  into  the  camp  just  as  the  king 
is  dining,  bear  down  all  before  them,  and  force 
their  way  to  the  royal  tent.J  Once  more,  the 

of  mean  condition  to  ruin  the  French  nobility,  and  so  ob- 
tained at  once  an  order  from  the  king  ft.-  the  imprisonment 
of  all  their  creditors,  and  sequestration  o>"  their  property; 
there  followed  the  ordinance,  which  reduced  their  debts  by 
a  fourth,  and  allowed  four  months'  grace,  without  interest. 
Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  96.  Ord.  t.  ii.  p.  59. 

*  Pierre  Remy.  Contin.  G.  de  Nang.  p.  87. 

t  "  When  this  same  cock  shall  crow, 

The  foundling  king  shall  enter  here." 

Calling  the  said  king  Philip,  the  roytrouce,  (the  foundling 
king.)  Oudegherst,  fol.  257. 

t  Oncques  en  1'ost  du  roy  ne  feit  on  guet ;  et  les  grands 
seigneurs  alerent  d'une  tente  en  1'antre,  pour  eux  deduire, 

en  leurs  belles  robes Froissart  describes  the  attack 

as  follows :— "  Those  that  were  in  the  garrison  at  Cas^el  set 
out  one  day,  about  vespers,  with  a  design  to  defeat  the  king 
and  all  his  army.  They  marched  very  quietly  without  noise 
in  three  divisions ;  the  first  of  which  advanced  straight  to 
the  tents  of  the  king,  and  was  near  surprising  him,  as  he 
was  seated  at  supper,  as  well  as  his  whole  household.  The 
second  went  to  the  tents  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  almost 
found  him  in  the  same  situation.  The  third  division  at- 
tacked the  quarters  of  the  count  of  Hainault,  and  nearly 
surprised  him ;  .  .  .  .  they  would  all  have  been  slain,  if  it 
had  not  been,  as  it  were,  a  miracle  of  God :  but,  by  his 
grace,  each  of  these  lords  defeated  their  enemies,  and  so 
completely,  that,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  out  of  twelve 
thousand  Flemings,  not  one  escaped.  Their  captain  was 
also  killed.  Nor  did  any  of  these  captains  receive  any 
intelligence  of  the  other  until  the  business  was  finished. 


scene  of  precipitation  on  the  part  of  the  Flern 
ings,  and  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  th« 
French,  is  repeated  ;  and  the  event  was  no 
better  for  the  first.  These  bulky  Flemings, 
whether  through  brutal  pride  in  their  bodily 
strength,  whether  through  shop-keeping  pru- 
dence, or  the  ostentation  of  wealth,  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  wear,  though  on  foot,  the 
heavy  corslets  of  knights.  It  is  true  they  were 
well  protected,  but  they  could  hardly  budge. 
They  were  stifled  by  their  armor.  Thirteen 
thousand  of  them  strewed  the  earth,  and  their 
count,  re-entering  his  states,  put  to  death  ten 
thousand  more  within  three  days.* 

Indisputably,  the  king  of  France  was  at  this 
moment  a  great  king.  He  had  just  reinstated 
Flanders  in  its  state  of  dependence  on  him. 
The  king  of  England  had  done  him  homage  for 
his  French  provinces.  His  cousins  reigned  at 
Naples  and  in  Hungary.  He  was  protector  of 
the  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  surrounded  by 
a  court  of  kings — by  those  of  Navarre,  Major- 
ca, Bohemia  ;  and  the  Scottish  monarch  was 
often  one  of  the  circle.  The  famous  John  of 
Bohemia,  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  and  fa- 
ther to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  declared  that 
he  could  not  live  out  of  Paris,  the  most  chival- 
rous residence  in  the  world.  He  fluttered  over 
all  Europe,  but  ever  returned  to  the  court  of 
the  great  king  of  France — where  was  kept  up 
one  constant  festival,  where  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments ever  went  on,  and  the  romances  of  chiv- 
alry, king  Arthur  and  the  round  table,  were 
realized. 

To  have  an  idea  of  the  royal  state  of  the 
time,  you  must  see  Vincennes,  the  Windsor  of 
the  Valois.  You  must  see  it,  not  as  it  now  is, 
half  razed  to  the  ground  ;  but  as  it  was  when 
its  four  towers  vomited  forth  to  the  four  winds,f 
plumed  and  blazoned  squadrons,  large  feudal 
armies,  when  four  kings  descending  into  the 
lists,  jousted  before  the  most  Christian  king ; 
when  this  noble  scene  was  set  in  a  majestic 
forest,  whose  oaks,  centuries  old,  reared  their 
heads  as  high  as  the  battlements,  and  stags 
"  belled''  all  night  at  the  foot  of  the  towers, 
until  day,  and  the  huntsman's  horn  drove  them 
into  its  bosky  depths  ....  Vincennes  is  novv 
nothing  ;  and  yet,  not  to  speak  of  its  donjon 
keep,  I  see  from  where  I  am  now  writing  its 
little  clock  tower,  with  no  less  than  eleven 
tiers  of  ogives. 

Of  all  the  Flemings  not  one  turned  his  back ;  but  they  were 
all  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  and  lay  in  three  large  heaps,  one 
upon  the  other.  This  battle  happened  in  the  year  of  grace 
13-28,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day."  B.  i.  c.  22. 

*  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  90.  Ondegherst.  c.  151,  f.  250. 
— I  regret  not  having  seen  M.  Warnkcenig's  important  woru 
before  my  description  of  the  battle  of  Courtrai  was  in  prin*. 
— See,  L'Histoire  de  la  Flandre  et  de  ses  Institutions  Civiies 
et  Politiques,  jusqu'a  1'annee  1303,  par  M.  Warnkreni,*, 
translated  from  the  German  by  M.  Ghneldorf.  1835.  ]  wmilj 
refer,  particularly,  to  pages  305  and  308  of  the  first  volume, 
for  some  interesting  circumstances  which  complete  my  ac- 
count. 

t  Like  the  churches  of  the  middle  age  and  the  cities  ol' 
antiquity,  the  castles  were,  t  am  of  opinion,  in  general  sel 
towards  the  east,  (orientet.)  See  my  Histoire  Romaine.  and 
my  Symbolique  du  Droit. 
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Philip's  obligntions  to 
count  Hubert. 


ROBERT  OF  ARTOIS. 


Forgeries  in  support  of  com  t 
Robert's  claims. 


In  the  midst  of  this  feudal  pomp,  which  de- 
lighted the  barons,  they  had  soon  reason  to  sur- 
mise that  the  son  of  their  friend,  Charles  of 
Valois,  would  be  no  otherwise  king  than  were 
the  sons  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  The  first  act  of 
this  chivalrous  reign  was  an  ignoble  process  ; 
and  the  royal  castle  soon  became  a  record- 
office  where  handwritings  were  compared  and 
forgeries  detected.  This  process  aimed  at  no 
less  than  the  ruin  and  dishonor  of  one  of  the 
great  barons,  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  of  the 
very  man  who  had  most  contributed  to  Philippe's 
elevation,  of  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  Rob- 
ert of  Artois.  This  process  revealed  what  was 
most  of  all  humiliating  to  the  great  barons,  one 
of  their  number  a  forger  and  sorcerer  :  two 
crimes  which  characterize  the  age.  But,  until 
now,  they  had  not  been  attached  to  the  name  of 
knight,  or  been  detected  in  one  of  his  rank. 

Robert  complained  that  for  twenty-six  years 
lie  had  been  supplanted  in  the  possession  of 
Artois  by  Mahaut,  (Matilda,)  his  father's  young- 
est sister,  and  wife  of  the  count  of  Burgundy. 
Philippe-le-Bel  had  supported  the  claim*  of 
Mahaut  and  of  her  two  daughters,  the  wives  of 
his  sons,  and  who  had  brought  them  the  mag- 
nificent dowers  of  Artois  and  Franche-Comte. 
On  the  demise  of  Louis  Hutin,  Robert,  taking 
advantage  of  the  reaction  in  favor  of  feudalism, 
threw  himself  upon  Artois.  But  he  was  com- 
pelled to  let  go  his  hold.  Philippe-le-Long 
marched  against  him.  He  therefore  waited 
until  all  Philippe-le-Bel's  sons  should  be  dead, 
and  a  son  of  Charles  of  Valois  mount  the 
throne  ;  in  which  last  event  none  had  a  greater 
share  than  Robert.f  In  his  gratitude,  Philippe 
of  Valois  gave  him  the  command  of  the  van- 
guard in  the  Flemish  campaign,  and  erected 
his  county  of  Beaumont-le-Roger  into  a  peer- 
age. His  wife  was  the  king's  sister,  Jane  of 
Valois,  who  could  not  be  content  with  being 
countess  of  Beaumont,  and  hoped  that  her 
brother  would  restore  Artois  to  her  husband. 
She  maintained  that  the  king  would  do  justice 
to  Robert,  if  he  could  produce  any  new  docu- 
ment in  his  favor,  no  matter  how  small.\ 

Warned  of  the  danger,  the  countess  Mahaut 
hastened  to  Paris,  but  died  almost  on  her  arri- 
val. Her  rights  devolved  on  her  daughter, 
Philippe-Je-Long's  widow.  She  too  dieJ,  three 
months  after  her  mother.^  The  only  competi- 

*  A  decree  of  the  court  of  France,  delivered  in  full  par- 
liament, rejected  the  claims  of  Robert  and  of  his  successors 
for  ever,  and  directed,  "  That  the  said  Robert  should  love 
the  countess  as  his  dear  aunt,  and  the  said  countess  should 
love  the  said  Robert  as  her  good  nephew." 

t  The  ancient  Chronicle  of  Flanders  went  so  far  as  to 
give  him  all  the  honor  of  it: — "And  the  barons  were  not 
agreed  to  make  him  king ;  but,  however,  the  affairs  were 
so  managed  by  the  efforts  of  Messire  Robert  d' Artois,  that 
Messire  Philippe  ....  was  elected  king  of  France."  Chron. 
c.  67,  p.  131.  Mem.  Ac.  Insc.  x.  592. 

{  Q.ue  se  il  li  en  peiu  monstrer  lettre,  ja  si  petite  ne  sera, 
que  il  li  delivrera  la  C'omte.  Ibid.  600. 

§  The  common  report  was,  that  Mahaut  had  been  poi- 
soned, (enherbie.)  As  to  Jane,  her  daughter,  "One  night 
she  was  disporting  with  her  ladies,  and  they  took  a  fancy 
to  drink  clarcy,"  (wine  mixed  with  honey  and  spices,  and 
strained  till  't  is  clear,)  "and  she  had  a  butler  named  Hup- 
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tor  now  left  to  contest  the  prize  with  Robert 
was  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  husband  01 
Jane,  Philippe-le-Long's  daughter,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mahaut.  The  duke  himself  was 
the  king's  wife's  brother.  He  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  county  by  Philippe,  who, 
however,  reserved  to  Robert  the  right  of  bring- 
ing forward  his  claims.* 

Robert  lacked  neither  documents  nor  wit- 
nesses. The  countess  Mahaut's  chief  counsel- 
lor had  been  the  bishop  of  Arras.  He  died,  leav- 
ing large  property  ;  and  the  countess  brought 
an  action  of  recovery  against  the  bishop's  mis- 
tress, a  certain  dame  Divion,  whose  husband 
was  a  knight,f  and  with  whom  she  fled  to 
Paris.  Scarcely  had  she  arrived  before  Jane 
of  Valois,  who  knew  her  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  bishop's  secrets,  pressed  her  to  deliver 
up  whatever  papers  she  might  have  in  her  pos- 
session— and  she  even  asserted  that  the  prin- 
cess threatened  her  with  drowning  or  burning.  J 
Having  no  papers,  she  fabricated  some  :  first,  a 
letter  from  the  bishop  asking  Robert's  forgive- 
ness for  his  having  purloined  the  title-deeds  ; 
and  then,  a  charter  of  Robert's  grandfather, 
securing  Artois  to  his  father.  These,  and 
other  documents  to  back  them,  were  hastily 
forged  by  a  clerk  of  Divion's,  and  she  attached 
old  seals  to  them.fy  She  had  taken  care  to  get 
from  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys  the  names  of  the 
peers  at  the  time  of  the  supposititious  deeds  ;|| 


pin,  who  had  lived  with  the  countess,  her  mother 

As  soon  as  the  queen  (la  royne)  was  in  her  bed,  she  was 
seized  with  the  pangs  of  death,  and  quickly  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  the  poison  gushed  out  of  her  eyes,  her  mrnith, 
her  nose,  her  ears ;  and  her  body  was  covered  with  white 
and  black  spots."  Chron.  de  Flandre,  Ibid.  p.  605. 

*  "Having  been  given  to  understand,  that  at  the  treaty 
of  marriage  between  Philippe  of  Artois  and  Blanche  of  Brit 
tany  ....  of  the  which  treaty  there  were  two  letters  rati 
fied  by  Philip  the  Fair  ....  and  registered  in  our  registei 
office,  the  which  letters,  since  the  said  count's  decease,  hav< 
been  abstracted  by  our  dear  cousin,  Mahault  d' Artois,  &c." 
1329.  Ibid.  p.  601. 

t  ftuaiuam  mulier  nohilis  et  formosa,  qua?  fuerat  M 
Theodorici  concubina.  Gest.  Episc.  Leod.  p.  408. 

J  The  princess,  she  stated,  even  threatened  her  in  the 
name  of  the  king — "  I  have  sought  to  excuse  you,  she  said, 
by  representing  to  him  that  you  have  none  of  the  said  let- 
ters, but  he  answered  that  he  would  have  you  burnt  if  you 
do  not  give  him  some."  Ibid.  p.  600. 

§  La  Divion  had  been  dispatched  to  Artois  expressly  to 
procure  the  count's  seal.  After  some  search  she  found  one 
in  the  hands  of  Ourson-le-Borgne,  (Orson  the  squint-eyed,) 
named  (nicknamed  ?)  the  handsome  Parisian.  He  asked 
three  hundred  livres  for  it.  Not  having  the  sum,  she  of- 
fered him  as  security  a  black  horse,  on  which  her  husband 
had  jousted  at  Arras.  Ourson  refused ;  and  then,  with  her 
husband's  leave,  she  placed  in  his  hands  jewels,  to  wit,  two 
crowns,  three  chaplets,  two  agraffe,  and  two  rings,  all  of 
gold,  and  valued  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  livres 
Parisis.  Ibid.  pp.  609,  610.— "Then  she  took  a  seal  from  a 
letter  which  had  been  sealed  by  the  said  bishop  Thierry, 
and  by  a  cunning  trick  (par  barat  engigneur)  removed  it 
from  this  old  letter  and  placed  it  on  the  new.  And  Jeanne 
and  Marie,  servants  of  the  said  Divion,  witnessed  this, 
Marie  holding  the  candle,  and  Jeanne  assisting."  Ibid, 
p.  598.  Evidence  of  Martin  de  Neusport.  — La  Divion 
averred  that  she,  and  the  lady  of  Beaumont,  and  Jeanne, 
"  were  the  only  three  who  had  to  do  with  the  seal."  Ibid 
p.  611. 

||  Moreover,  "since  king  Philippe  was  won*  to  write  hh 
letters  in  Latin,"  they  got  a  chaplain  named  Thibaulx,  of 
Meaux,  to  furnish  them  with  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
letter  of  confirmation  (of  a  warrant  ?)  in  this  language,  which 
he  was  told  was  for  the  marriage  of  Jean  d' Artois  with  th* 
Demoiselle  de  Leuze.  Ibid. ».  612. 


Confessions  of 
La  Divion. 


ROBERT  OF  ARTOIS. 


Robert's  escnj  r.  and 
further  attempts. 


.  132> 


but  with  this  exception,  but  few  precautions 
were  taken.  The  documents  preserved  in  the 
Tresor  des  Chartes  are  plainly  false  ;*  at  this 
epoch  of  caligraphy,  important  deeds  were 
written  with  far  different  pains. f 

In  support  of  these  deeds,  Robert  produced 
fifty-five  witnesses. |  Several  deposed  that 
Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  while  in  the  cart,  on 
his  way  to  the  gibbet,  confessed  his  having 
been  an  accomplice  of  the  bishop's  in  the  ab- 
straction of  the  title-deeds. 

This  romance  was  but  ill-supported  by  Rob- 
ert. When  called  on  by  the  king's  attorney, 
in  the  royal  presence,  to  declare  whether  he 
meant  to  rely  on  these  equivocal  documents,  he 
first  said,  "  iTes,"  then.  "  No."$  Dame  Divion 
confessed  the  whole,  as  did  the  witnesses  ;|| 
and  their  confessions  are  extremely  naive  and 
circumstantial.  Among  other  things,  she  states 
that  she  went  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  know 
if  seals  could  be  counterfeited,  that  she  had 
paid  a  hundred  crowns  to  a  burgess  for  the 
deed  which  supplied  the  seals,  and  that  the 
deeds  were  written  in  her  hotel,  place  Bau- 
doyer,  by  a  clerk  who  was  in  a  great  fright, 
and  who,  in  order  to  disguise  his  hand,  made 
use  of  a  brass  pen,  &c.^f  The  wretched  wo- 


*  Archives,  Section  Hist.  J.,  439. 

t  However,  La  Divion  seems  to  have  attached  great  im- 
portance to  her  performance.  She  sent  the  documents,  as 
she  forged  them,  to  Robert  of  Artois,  "  saying  these  words, 
4  Sir,  see  here  the  eqpy  of  the  letters  which  we  have ;  look  if 
it  is  good;'  and  he  answered,  'If  I  have  it  like  this,  it  will 
do.' "  At  first,  she  was  for  submitting  them  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  skilled  writers,  (a  des  experts.)  Mem.  Acad.  x. 
Ibid. 

t  Archives,  Sect.  Hist.  J.,  439,  No.  2.— They  took  care  to 
pave  the  way  for  these  witnesses,  by  preparatory  written 
.proof  in  the  forged  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Arras  : — "Of  the 
which  letters  I  have  one^  the  others,  containing  the  treaty 
of  marriage  of  Madame  the  queen  Jane,  were  thrown  by 
one  of  our  great  lords  into  the  tire."  ....  Ibid.  p.  597. 

§...."  And  swore  to  the  king,  with  hands  uplifted  to 
the  saints,  that  a  man  clothed  in  black  just  like  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  had  given  him  the  said  letters  of  con- 
firmation." This  was  his  confessor;  to  whom  Robert  had 
given  the  letters,  in  order  that  he  might  safely  swear,  when 
he  had  them  returned,  that  he  had  received  them  from  him. 
Ibid.  p.  610. 

I!  Jacques  Rondel Ic  admitted  that  he  was  told  if  he  would 
give  evidence,  "  it  should  be  worth  a  journey  to  St.  James 
in  Gallicia  to  him."  Gerard  de  Juvigny,  "  that  he  had 
borne  false  witness  at  the  request  of  the  said  Monsieur 
Robert,  who  came  so  often  to  him  that  he  was  quite  tired 
out."  ....  Ibid.  p.  599. 

II  La  Divion's  deposition "Likewise  she  confesses 

that  her  said  clerk,  Prot,  wrote  by  her  orders  all  the  said 
false  letters,  and  wrote  that  to  which  hangs  the  seal  of  the 
said  late  countess,  with  a  trust  pen,  to  disguise  his  hand. 
....  likewise  she  says,  that  Mons.  Robert  immediately 
afterwards  sent  the  said  Prot  she  knows  not  where,  to  what 
place,  or  to  what  part ;  that  she  had  said  to  Mons.  Robert, 
'Sir,  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  with  this  clerk,  I 
greatly  doubt  his  demeanor,  for  he  is  timorous  beyond 
every  thing;  and  whatever  noise  he  hears  in  the  night,  he 
says— Alas:  my  lady,  alas!  Jane,  the  officers  are  seeking 
me,  muttering  to  himself.  What  I  suffer,  what  I  suffer,  (Je 
en  ay  trop  grant  paour.;  And  to  myself  he  has  talked  all 
day  long  of  his  great  fear,  and  that  should  he  be  taken  and 
thrown  into  prison,  he  would  say  all  without  sparing  any 
thing.'  And  said,  that  the  said  Mons.  Robert  answered 
her,  'We  will  look  well  to  it.'  But  she  does  not  know 
where  he  is,  but  believes  him  to  be  in  some  lodging  in  the 
territory  of  the  said  Mons.  Robert."  Archives,  Section  His- 
tcr.  T  440,  No.  11.  "Likewise  she  says,  that  the  said 
Dame  Marie  has  repeatedly  knelt  to  her,  praying  and  im- 
ploring her  with  clasped  hands,  saying,  '  For  God's  sake, 
lady,  let  Monseigneur  have  the  letters  you  wot  of,  as  he 


man  vainly  repeated  that  she  had  been  fo-ced 
to  the  act  by  Madame  Jeanne  de  Valois  :  she 
was  burnt  all  the  same  in  the  pig-market,  near 
the  gate  St.  Honore.*  Robert,  who  was  fur- 
ther accused  of  having  poisoned  Mahaut  and 
her  daughter,  did  not  wait  to  stand  his  trial,f 
but  made  his  escape  to  Brussels,!  whence  he 
repaired  to  London  and  the  English  court. 
His  wife,  the  king's  sister,  underwent  a  kind 
of  banishment  to  Normandy.  His  sister,  tne 
countess  of  Foix,  was  accused  of  impudicity, 
and  her  son,  Gaston,  was  authorized  to  imprison 
her  in  the  castle  of  Orthez.  The  king  believed 
that  he  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  this  family. 
Indeed,  Robert  had  commissioned  assassins  to 
murder  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  chancellor, 
the  grand  treasurer,  and  other  enenves  of  his. fy 
There  were  means  of  guarding  against  assas- 
sination ;  but  where  was  there  security  against 
sorcery  ]  Robert  attempted  to  kill  the  queen 
and  her  son  by  the  agency  of  waxen  images.  || 

needs  thorn  for  his  right  to  the  county  of  Artoys;  and  I 
know  that  you  can  do  it  if  you  like,  for  it  were  great  pity 
he  should  be  disinherited  for  want  of  letters,  and  he  wants 
but  a  very  little  one.  The  king  has  told  Madame  that  if  he 
can  show  never  so  little  a  letter,  that  he  will  give  him  the 
county;  and  so,  for  God's  sake,  think  of  it,  and  relieve  Mon- 
seigneur and  Madame  from  the  state  of  uneasiness  they  are 
now  in.  For  they  are  so  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  that 
they  cannot  drink,  eat,  sleep,  or  rest  night  or  day.' "  Ar- 
chives, Section  Histor.  J.,  440,  No.  11. 

*  Four  years  afterwards,  Jeannette,  her  servant,  under- 
went the  same  punishment  there.  As  for  the  false  wit- 
nesses, the  principal  were  exposed  to  the  pillory,  in  shirts 
covered  with  red  tongues.  Archives,  Ibid.  No.  43. 

t  Mem.  de  TAcaderuie.  T.  616-621. 

I  ....  He  remained  fin  some  time  in  Brabant.  The 
duke  had  advised  him  to  leave  Brussels  for  Lou  vain,  and 
had  promised  in  the  marriage  contract  of  his  son  with  Marie 
of  France,  that  Robert  should  quit  his  dominions.  How- 
ever, he  remained  for  some  time  on  the  frontiers,  going 
from  castle  to  castle,  "and  the  duke  of  Brabant  knew  it 
well."  The  patron  (avoue)  of  Huy  had  given  him  his  chap- 
lain, brother  Henri,  to  guide  him,  and  "  to  go  on  his  errands 
in  this  wild  country."  Taking  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
Argenteau,  and  being  forced  to  quit  it  "for  the  ribaldry 
(riboMderie)  of  his  servant,"  he  repaired  to  Namur,  and  had 
to  negotiate  a  long  time  before  he  was  received  there,  having 
to  wait  in  a  poor  house,  as  his  cousin,  the  count,  was  absent 
with  the  king  of  Bohemia.  Ibid.  pp.  621-623. 

§  "  The  assassins  went  as  far  as  Reims,  where  they 
thought  to  find  the  count  of  Bar,  at  a  festival  he  was  to  hold 
in  honor  of  the  ladies."  But  they  found  they  were  tracked, 
and  had  to  return.  This  failing,  Robert  determined  on 
visiting  France  himself.  He  stayed  a  fortnight ;  and  re 
turncl.  impressed  by  his  wife  with  the  conviction,  that  if 
he  were  to  kill  the  king,  all  Paris  would  declare  for  him. 
Ibid.  pp.  625,  626. 

||  Between  the  feast  of  St.  Remy,  and  All-Saints'  Day  of 
the  same  year,  1333,  Robert  sent  for  brother  Henry,  and. 
after  many  kind  words,  (caresses.)  began  by  again  confiden- 
tially telling  him  a  falsehood,  saying,  "  that  his  friends  had 
sent  him  from  France  a  volt  or  vov.it,  which  tho  queen 
had  had  made  for  his  destruction.  Brother  Henry  inquired, 
'  What  is  a  voust  V  '  It  is  an  image  of  wax,'  replied  Robert, 
'  which  one  has  baptized,  to  annoy  (grever)  those  one  wishes 
to  annoy.'  '  We  do  not  call  them  voulz  in  this  country,' 
replied  the  monk,  'we  call  them  manies.'  "  Robert  did  not 
keep  up  the  imposition  long,  but  confessed  to  brother  Henry 
that  what  he  had  just  told  him  about  the  queen  H  ;i«  nut 
true,  but  that  he  had  an  important  secret  to  impart  to  him, 
which  he  would  not  reveal  until  he  had  sworn  to  him  that 
he  would  receive  it  under  the  seal  of  confession.  The  monk 
swore,  "  his  hand  on  the  pix."  Then  Robert  opened  a  small 
casket,  and  took  out  of  it  "an  image  of  wax,  wrapped  up  in 
a  kerchief  of  crape,  which  image  was  after  the  fashion  of  the 
figure  of  a  young  man,  and  was,  he  thinks,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  and  he  saw  it  verv  clearly  through  the  kerchief, 
which  was  very  loose,  and  around  Its  head  was  hair  such 
as  a  young  man  wears."  The  monk  wanted  to  touch  it 
"'Don't  touch  it,  brother  Henry,' said  Robert  to  him. 'it if 


Philip's  exactions.     DISCONTENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 


Emigration  from  Flar..     A  1  C 
dew  into  England.        "*  l  a 


Tlie  king's  furious  persecution  of  one  of  the 
first  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  loading 
him  with  an  opprobrium  which  reflected  on  the 
whole  baronage,  could  not  but  weaken  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  the  nobility  towards  the 
ton  of  Charles  of  Valois.  The  burgesses  and  mer- 
chants must  have  been  still  more  discontented. 
The  king  had  ordered  his  bailiffs  to  tax  provi- 
sions and  wages  (salaires)  in  the  markets,  so  as 
to  lower  them  by  one-half.  He  thus  chose  to 
pay  for  every  thing  half-price,  while  he  doubled 
the  duties  :  all  payment  for  which  he  refused 
except  in  money  of  full  weight.* 

One  of  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  who,  perhaps,  suffered  the  most,  was  the 
pope,  whom  he  treated  less  like  a  subject  than 
a  slave.  He  had  threatened  John  XXII.  to 
have  him  prosecuted  as  a  heretic  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris.  His  conduct  towards  the  empe- 
ror was  singularly  Machiavelian.  While  nego- 
tiating with  him,  he  compelled  the  pope  to  make 
a  war  of  bulls  on  him.  He  would  have  liked 
to  have  made  himself  emperor.  Benedict 
XII.  confessed  to  the  imperial  ambassadors 
with  tears,  that  the  king  of  France  had  threat- 
ened to  use  him  worse  than  Boniface  VIII.  had 
been,f  if  he  granted  the  emperor  absolution  ; 
and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  resisting  a  new 
demand  of  Philippe's,  which  would  have  se- 
cured at  once  the  omnipotence  of  the  latter, 
and  the  complete  degradation  of  the  papacy. 
He  wished  the  pope  to  grant  him  for  three 
years  the  disposal  of  all  the  benefices  in  France, 
and  for  ten,  the  right  of  levying  tenths  for  the 
crusade  throughout  Christendom. J  Once  be- 


quite  finished,  this  is  baptized,  and  has  been  sent  me  from 
France  quite  finished  and  baptized;  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  done  to  this,  which  is  made  against  John  of  France, 
and  in  his  name,  and  to  grieve  (grever)  him :  This  I  tell 
you  :n  confession.  But  I  want  another,  and  I  want  to  have 
ii  baptized.'  '  And  for  whom  is  it  V  said  brother  Henry.  '  It 
is  against  a  she-devil,'  said  Robert,  'it  is  against  the  queen, 
not  queen,  but  she-devil ;  and  as  long  as  she  lives  she  will 
do  no  good  but  only  grieve  me,  and  while  she  lives  I  shall 
have  no  peace;  but  were  she  and  her  son  dead,  1  should  at 
once  be  reconciled  with  the  king,  and  do  with  him  all  that 
I  liked,  I  doubt  nothing :  so  pray  you  to  baptize  it  for  me,  as 
it  is  all  ready  and  only  wants  baptism :  I  have  the  godfathers 
and  godmothers  ready,  and  all  that  is  required  except  bap- 
tism ....  it  must  be  done  exactly  as  you  baptize  a  child, 
and  a  name  be  given  to  it.'  The  monk  refused  to  lend  his  aid 
in  such  a  matter,  and  showed  that  it  was  ill-done  to  put  faith 
in  it,  and  that  it  did  no*  befit  so  great  a  man  as  he  was — '  You 
wish  to  practise  it  on  the  king  and  queen,  who  are  the  very 
persons  in  the  world  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  reinstate 
you  honorably.*  Monsieur  Robert  replied,  'I  would  rather 
strangle  the  devil,  than  let  the  devil  atiangle  me.'"  Ibid, 
p.  027. 

*  Nov.  1330.    Ord.  ii.  pp.  49.  50.  58. 

t  In  aurem  nuntiis,  qiusi  flens  conquerebatur,  quod  ad 
principem  esset  inclinatus,  et  quod  rex  Franciie  sibi  scrip- 
sent  certis  litteris,  si  Bavarum  sine  ejus  voluntate  absol- 
veret,  pejora  sibi  fierent,  quam  papa;  Bonifacio  a  suis  pnu- 
decessoribus  essent  facta.  Albertus  Argent,  p.  127. 

J  He  annexed  twenty-seven  conditions  to  his  departure 
for  the  crusade ;  among  others,  the  re-establish:nent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries  in  favor  of  his  son,  the  concession  of  the 
crown  of  Italy  to  Charles,  count  of  Alencon,  his  brother, 
and  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  famous  treasure  of 
John  XXII.  He  postponed  his  departure  for  three  years, 
and  as  some  obstacle  might  arise  in  the  interval,  which 
would  force  him  to  renounce  the  expedition,  the  power  of 
deciding  on  the  validity  of  his  reasons  for  such  renunciation, 
was  to  be  conferred  on  two  of  the  French  bishops.  Villani, 
1.  x  e.  100,  p.  719.  SUm.  t.  x.  p.  69.  After  long  negotia 


ome  collector  of  this  universal  tax,  Philippe 
would  have  scattered  his  agents  abroad  in 

very  direction,  and,  perhaps,  have  enmeshed 
Europe  in  the  net  of  Fnrch  financial  adminis- 
;ration. 

In  a  few  years,  Philippe  de  Valois  had  con- 
trived to  offend  every  one — the  barons  by  thr- 
affair  of  Robert  of  Artois,  the  burgesses  and 
merchants  by  his  maximum  and  his  coinage, 
the  pope  by  his  threats,  and  all  Christendom  by 
iis  duplicity  with  regard  to  the  emperor  and 
iis  demand  of  levying  in  all  kingdoms  the 
tenths  for  the  crusade. 

While  this  great  power  was  thus  undermi- 
ning itself,  England  was  starting  up.  The 
young  Edward  III.  had  avenged  his  father  by 
:he  death  of  Mortimer  and  the  imprisonment 
of  his  mother,  Isabella.  He  had  welcomed 
Robert  of  Artois,  and  refused  to  give  him  up. 
He  began  to  quibble  with  regard  to  his  having 
done  homage  to  France.  At  first,  the  two 
powers  came  into  collision  in  Scotland.  Phil- 
ippe sent  succors  to  the  Sc.i.tch,  who  were, 
nevertheless,  defeated.  In  Guyenne,  the  at- 
tack was  more  direct ;  and  the  French  king's 
seneschal  drove  the  English  out  of  the  disputed 
territory. 

But  the  grand  movement  originated  in  Flan- 
ders, in  the  city  of  Ghent.  The  Flemings 
happened  to  have  a  count,  who  was  wholly 
French — Louis  de  Nevers,  who  was  only  count 
through  the  battle  of  Cassel  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  country,  and  who  resided  at  Paris, 
at  the  court  of  Philippe  de  Valois.  Without 
consulting  his  subjects,  he  ordered  a  general 
arrest  of  all  the  English  throughout  Flanders; 
on  which  Edward  had  all  the  Flemings  in  Eng- 
land arrested.*  The  commerce,  which  was 
fhe  life-blood  of  each  country,  was  thus  sud 

.'enly  broken  off. 

To  attack  the  English  through  Guyenne  and 
Flanders,  was  to  wound  them  in  their  most 
sensible  parts,  to  deprive  them  of  cloth  and 
wine.  They  sold  their  wool  at  Bruges,  in  or- 
der to  buy  wine  at  Bordeaux.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  English  wool,  the  Flemings  were 
at  a  stand-still.  Edward  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  wool,f  reduced  Flanders  to  despair, 
and  forced  her  to  fling  herself  into  his  arms.J 
At  first,  a  crowd  of  Flemish  workmen  emi- 
grated into  England,  whither  they  were  allured 
at  any  cost,§  and  by  every  kind  of  flattery  and 


tion,  the  pope  granted  him  the  tithes  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  for  six  years. 

*  But  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  i.i  the  count  and  to  the 
burgomasters  of  the  three  great  cities,  complaining  of  this 
act  of  violence,  Oudegherst,  c  156,  fol.  262.  Meyer,  fol. 
136,  ap.  Sism.  t.  x.  p.  103. 

t  Statutum  fuit  quod  nulla  lana  crescens  in  Anglia  ex- 
eat, sed  quod  ex  ea  fierent  panni  in  Anglia.  Walsingh. 
Hist.  Angl. 

t  "Then  might  you  have  seen  throughout  Flanders 
weavers,  fullers,  and  others  living  by  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, either  begging,  or  ashamed  of  this,  or  driven  by 
debt,  tilling  the  soil."  Meyer,  p.  137. 

§  "  All  workers  in  cloths  (operalores  pannorum)  coming 
into  England  had  fit  places  assigned  them,  with  many  lib- 
erties and  privileges."  ....  To  force  them  to  emigrate,  no! 


A  i  (\         Jacques  von 
Artaveld. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  ADMINISTRATIONS. 


caress.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  low  from  this 
time  forward  this  haughty  nation  will  conde- 
scend, when  the  occasion  and  its  interest  re- 
quire. "  Their  dres.s  shall  be  beautiful,"  wrote 
the  English  to  Flanders,  "  their  bedfellows  still 
more  beautiful."*  I  take  it  that  the  English 
character  has  been  seriously  modified  by  these 
emigrations,  which  went  on  during  the  whole 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Previously,  \ve 
find  no  indications  of  that  patient  industry 
which  now  distinguishes  the  English.  By  en- 
deavoring to  separate  Flanders  and  England, 
the  French  king  only  stimulated  Flemish  emi- 
gration, and  laid  the  foundation  of  England's 
manufactures. 

Meanwhile,  Flanders  did  not  resign  herself. 
The  towns  burst  out  into  insurrection.  They 
had  long  hated  the  count,  either  because  he 
supported  the  country  against  the  monopoly  of 
the  towns,f  or  because  he  admitted  the  foreign- 
ers, the  Frenchmen,  to  a  share  of  their  com- 
merce.J 

The  men  of  Ghent,  who  undoubtedly  repent- 
ed of  having  withheld  their  aid  from  those  of 
Ypres  and  of  Bruges  at  the  battle  of  Cassel, 
chose,  in  1337,  as  their  leader,  the  brewer, 
Jacquemart  Artaveld.  Supported  by  the  guilds, 
and,  in  particular,  by  the  fullers  and  clothiers, 
Artaveld  organized  a  vigorous  tyranny.1^  He 

only  was  the  exportation  of  wool  forbidden,  but  all  impor- 

tatim  of  their  fabrics  prohibited "Likewise  it  was 

enat  ted,  that  no  one  should  use  cloth  made  out  of  England." 
Walsingham,  ann.  1335,  1336. — See  Rymer,  passim,  and 
Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  &c. 

*  However,  Walsingham  says  that  they  were  debarred 
admission  into  England  before  the  expiry  of  three  years, 
"  that  the  pride  of  the  Flemings  might  be  checked,  who 
worshipped  money-bags  more  than  they  respected  English- 
men," (qui  plus  saccos  guam  Jlitglus  venerabantur.)  Ann. 
1337. 

(The  original  of  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  seems  to 
be  the  following — "  Here  they  should  feed  on  fat  beef  and 
mutton,  till  nothing  but  their  fulness  should  stint  their 
stomachs  ;  their  beds  should  be  good,  and  their  bedfellows 
better,  seeing  the  richest  yeomen  in  England  would  not  dis- 
dain to  marry  their  daughters  unto  them,  and  such  the 
English  beauties,  that  the  most  envious  foreigners  could 
not  but  commend  them."  Fuller's  Church  History,  quoted 
in  Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk.— See  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  iii.  note  at  p.  379.) — TRANSLATOR. 
t  Meyer,  p.  125,  ann.  132-2. 

J  "He  gave  a  license  to  the  merchants,  St.  Jean  d'Angely 
and  of  Rochelle,  to  import  merchandise  of  all  kinds  into 
Sluys,  and  appointed  Damme  as  a  staple  for  their  wines 
....  and  forbade  all  monopoly  of  the  trade."  Meyer, 
p.  135. 

§  "There  was  in  Ghent  a  man  that  had  formerly  been  a 
brewer  of  Metheglin,  called  Jacob  von  Artaveld,  who  had 
gained  so  much  popular  favor  and  power  over  the  Flemings, 
that  every  thing  was  done  according  to  his  will.  He  com- 
manded in  all  Flanders,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with 
such  authority,  that  no  one  dared  to  contradict  his  orders. 
Whenever  he  went  out  into  the  city  of  Ghent,  he  was 
attended  by  three  or  four  score  armed  men  on  foot,  among 
whom  were  two  or  three  that  were  in  his  secrets ;  if  he  met 
any  man  whom  he  hated  or  suspected,  he  was  instantly 
killed;  for  he  had  ordered  those  who  were  in  his  confidence 
to  remark  whenever  he  should  make  a  particular  sign  on 
meeting  any  person,  and  to  murder  him  directly  without 
fail,  or  waiting  further  orders,  of  whatever  rank  he  might 
be.  This  happened  very  frequently ;  so  that  many  principal 
men  were  killed  ;  and  he  was  so  dreaded,  that  no  one  dared 
to  speak  against  his  actions,  or  scarce  to  contradict  him,  bu 
all  were  forced  to  entertain  him  handsomely. 

"When  his  companions  before-mentioned  had  conducted 
him  to  his  hotel,  each  went  home  to  his  dinner,  and  im- 
mediately after  returned  to  the  street  before  his  house, 
where  they  remained  making  a  noise  and  brawling,  until 


assembler  at  Ghent  the  men  of  the  three  great 
cities,  "  and  showed  them  that  they  could  not 
live  without  the  king  of  England  ;  for  all  Flan- 
ders depended  on  cloth-making,  and,  without 
wool,  one  could  not  make  cloth  ;  therefore,  he 
recommended  them  to  keep  the  English  king 
their  friend."* 

Edward  was  a  very  little  prince  to  oppose  to 
this  great  power,  Philippe  of  Valois  :  but  he 
had  on  his  side  the  good  wishes  of  Flanders, 
and  the  unanimous  zeal  of  his  English  subjects. 
The  barons  who  sold  the  wool,  and  the  mer- 
chants who  traded  in  it,  equally  demanded  war. 
To  render  it  more  popular  still,  he  sent  a  cir- 
cular to  be  read  in  all  the  parishes,  informing 
the  people  of  the  wrongs  done  him  by  Philippe, 
and  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to  preserve  peace. \ 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  administration 
of  the  two  kings  at  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
From  this  period,  the  proclamations  of  the  king 
of  England  became  exceedingly  numerous.  He 
orders  every  man  between  sixteen  and  sixty  to 
take  up  arms.J  To  protect  the  country  from 
French  fleets  and  Scottish  invasions,  he  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  signals  on  all  the  coasts. § 
He  takes  Welshmen  into  his  pay,  and  gives  them 
a  uniform.\\  Procuring  artillery,^  he  is  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  this  grand  and  fearful  inven- 
tion. He  provides  for  the  fleet,  and  for  the 
provisioning  of  his  forces.  He  writes  menaces 
to  the  earls  who  are  to  make  preparation  for 

he  pleased  to  come  out  and  go  round  the  town,  to  pass  his 
time  and  amuse  himself:  and  thus  was  he  escorted  until 
he  chose  to  go  to  supper.  Each  of  these  soldiers  had  four 
Flemish  groats  a-day  as  wages,  and  for  his  expenses,  which 
he  had  paid  to  him  very  regularly  every  week.  He  had 
also  in  every  town  and  castlewick  through  Flanders,  ser- 
geants and  soldiers  in  his  pay,  to  execute  his  orders,  and 
serve  him  as  spies,  to  find  out  if  any  were  inclined  to  rebel 
against  him,  and  to  give  him  information.  The  instant  he 
knew  of  any  such  being  in  a  town,  he  was  banished  or 
killed  without  delay,  and  none  were  so  great  as  to  be 
exempted,  for  so  early  did  he  take  such  measures  to  guuitl 
himself.  At  the  same  time  he  banished  all  the  most  power 
ful  knights  and  esquires  from  Flanders,  and  such  citizens 
from  the  principal  towns  as  he  thought  were  in  the  lc;>>t 
favorable  to  the  earl ;  seized  one  half  of  their  rents,  givir« 
the  other  moiety  for  the  dower  of  their  wives  and  stippcrt 
of  their  children.  Those  that  were  banished,  of  which  the 
number  were  very  considerable,  resided  for  the  most  |«irt 
at  St.  O'.ner,  and  were  called  lea  avolez.  To  speak  the  truih. 
there  never  was  in  Flanders,  or  in  any  other  country,  count, 
duke,  or  prince,  who  had  such  perfect  command  as  Jacob 
von  Artaveld.  He  collected  the  rents  the  duties  on  winr?, 
and  other  taxes  belonging  to  the  earl,  though  they  were  the 
earl's  lawful  revenue,  in  whatever  part  of  the  county  of 
Flanders  he  might  reside;  he  raised  also  extraordinary 
subsidies,  which  he  spent  and  gave  away,  without  rendering 
account  to  any  one.  When  he  said  he  was  in  want  of  money, 
he  was  immediately  believed ;  and  well  it  was  for  them  who 
did  believe  him — for  it  was  perilous  to  contradict  him ;  and 
if  he  wished  to  borrow  money  of  any  of  the  citizens,  there 
was  no  one  that  dared  to  refuse  him."  Froissart.  b.  i.  c.  29. 

*  Sauvage,  p.  143.  "  The  chief  instigators  to  this  al  • 
liance  were  Jacob  Artaveld,  and  Siger  of  Courtray,  a  most 
noble  Flemish  knight,  who  was  beheaded  at  Bruges  by 
Philip's  orders."  Meyer,  p.  143.  Cnnip.  Froissart,  c.  29. 

t  Rymer,  t.  iv.  p.  804. — In  the  same  manner,  before  the 
campaign  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Crecy,  he  wrote  to 
the  two  heads  of  the  Dominicans  and  of  the  Aiigiistins, 
popular  preachers,  "to  explain  all,  both  to  clerks  and  to 
the  people,  and  to  animate  and  encourage  them.'1  Rymet 
Acta  Public,  v.  496. 

t  Rymer,  t.  ii.  p.  916,  ed.  1821. 

$  Signa  per  ignem.    Ibid.  p.  996— campana;,  IDur.  p.  1  SG& 

||  Una  secta  vestiti.    Ibid.  p.  D!)3. 

'.f  Ibid.  t.  ii.  p.  916,  ed.  182 J. 
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his  transport,  and  to  the  archbishop  (if  Canter- 
bury words  of  comfort,  and  of  flattery  for  the 
people  : — "  We  acknowledge  with  grief  that 
the  people  of  our  kingdom  have  hitherto  been 
oppressed  by  various  burdens,  tallages,  and 
impositions.  The  necessity  of  our  affairs  hin- 
ders us  from  relieving  them.  Let  your  grace, 
then,  preserve  this  people  in  benignity,  humility, 
patience,"  &c.* 

The  king  of  France  is  far  from  having  as 
many  details  to  attend  to.  War  for  him  is  stil 
a  feudal  business.  The  barons  of  the  South 
obtain  from  him  restitution  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war,  and  a  promise  to  respect  their  jus- 
tices.! But,  at  the  same  time,  the  nobles  de- 
sire to  be  paid  for  serving  the  king.  These 
haughty  barons  hold  out  their  hands  for  bounty- 
money.  The  knight  banneret  is  to  have  twenty 
sous  a  day,  the  knight  ten,  &c.J  This  was 
the  worst  of  systems,  a  system  at  once  feudal 
and  mercenary,  and  which  united  the  inconve- 
niences of  both. 

While  the  English  king  renews  the  commer- 
cial charter  which  secures  liberty  of  trade  to 
foreign  merchants,  the  French  monarch  orders 
the  Lombards  to  come  to  his  fairs  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  takes  it  upon  him  to  trace  the  route 
they  are  to  follow. fy 

The  P^nglish  set  out  full  of  hope,  (A.  D. 
1338.)  They  felt  themselves  to  be  summoned 
by  all  Christendom.  Their  friends  in  Flanders 
promised  them  powerful  assistance.  The  bar- 
ons were  well-inclined  towards  them,  and  Arta- 
veld  answered  for  the  three  great  cities.  The 
English,  who  have  always  believed  that  money 
can  do  every  thing,  displayed  their  magnificence 
and  profusion  from  the  moment  they  arrived. 
"  They  were  as  lavish  of  gold  and  of  silver,  as 
if  money  rained  on  them  from  the  clouds,  giv- 
ing handsome  jewels  to  the  lords,  ladies,  and 
demoiselles,  to  acquire  their  good-will  and  fa- 
vor ;  and  their  behavior  was  such,  that  they 
were  beloved  by  those  of  both  sexes,  and  even 
by  the  common  people,  to  whom  they  gave  no- 
thing, but  who  were  pleased  with  their  state 
and  magnificence."| 

Whatever  might  be  the  admiration  felt  by 
the  Flemings  for  their  great  English  friends, 
Edward  found  them  more  hesitating  than  he 
expected.  At  first,  the  barons  professed  their 
readiness  to  second  him,  but  alleged  that  it  was 
only  fair  that  the  most  powerful  among  them, 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  should  be  the  first  to  de- 
clare himself.  The  duke  asked  for  time,  and 


*  Ihid.  p.  1025,  ann.  1338. 

T  Ord.  ii.  p.  61,  ann.  1330  ;  p.  95,  ann.  1333 

J  Ord.  ii.  pp.  120-130,  ann.  1338. 

§  By  way  of  Aigues-Mortes,  and  then  through  Carcas- 
sonne, Be:uicaire,  Macon.  Ibid.  p.  305. 

|j  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  34. 

(On  reference  to  the  edition  specified  in  the  note  at  p.  407. 
differences  will  occasionally  be  noticed  between  Johnes's 
translation  and  that  given  in  the  text.  These  arise  from 
the  differences  in  the  text  of  Froissart  chosen  by  M.  Miche- 
tet,  and  that  which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Johnes;  and  the 
translator  of  coarse  adheres  to  M.  Michelet's  readings.) — 
TBAMSLATOB 


at  last  consented.  Then,  they  stated  that  they 
waited  for  only  one  thing  more  in  order  to  de- 
clare themselves — namely,  that  the  emperor 
should  defy  the  king  of  France,  since,  they 
said,  we  are  in  reality  subjects  of  the  empirb 
And,  indeed,  the  emperor  had  only  too  good 
cause  for  war,  Philippe  having  invaded  the 
Cambresis,  a  fief  of  the  empire.* 

Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor,  had  other, 
and  more  personal  motives  for  declaring  him- 
self. Persecuted  by  the  French  popes,  he 
talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  proceeding  to 
Avignon  with  an  army,  to  force  the  pope  to 
grant  him  absolution.  Edward  sought  confer- 
ence with  him  at  the  diet  of  Coblentz.  In  this 
great  assembly,  where  were  present  three  arch- 
bishops, four  dukes,  thirty-seven  counts,  and  a 
crowd  of  barons,  the  Englishman  learned  to 
his  cost  what  German  pride  and  slowness  were. 
At  first,  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  granting 
him  the  favor  of  kissing  his  feet.  Before  this 
supreme  judge,  the  king  of  England  presented 
himself  as  the  accuser  of  Philippe  of  Valois. 
The  emperor,  the  globe  in  one  hand,  the  scep- 
tre in  the  other,  while  a  knight  held  over  his 
head  a  naked  sword,  defied  the  king  of  France, 
declared  him  to  have  forfeited  the  protection 
of  the  empire,  and  graciously  conferred  on  Ed- 
ward his  diploma  as  imperial  vicar  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  was  all  that  the  Eng- 
lishman could  get  out  of  him ;  for  the  emperor 
pondered,  felt  scruples,  and  instead  of  involving 
himself  in  a  hazardous  war  with  France,  turn- 
ed his  steps  towards  Italy.  Here,  however, 
Philippe  of  Valois  had  the  passage  of  the  Alps 
barred  against  him  by  a  son  of  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia.f 

Returning  with  his  diploma,  the  English 
king  inquired  of  the  duke  of  Brabant  where 
he  could  show  it  to  the  barons  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  duke  fixed  upon  the  little 
town  of  Herck,  (Arques,)  on  the  frontiers  of 
Brabant,  as  the  place  of  meeting.  "  When  all 
were  met,  know  that  the  town  was  filled  to 
crowding  with  lords,  knights,  squires,  and  all 
manner  of  people  ;  and  the  town-hall,  where 
were  sold  bread  and  flesh,  of  little  worth,  was 
hung  with  rich  and  fine  cloths,  like  to  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  king  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish king  was  seated,  with  a  rich  and  noble 
crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  five  feet  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  company,  on  a  butcher's  bench, 
where  he  used  to  cut  and  sell  his  meat.  Never 
had  such  a  hall  so  great  honor  !"J 

While  all  the  lords  were  doing  homage  on 
this  butcher's  bench  to  the  new  vicar-imperial, 
the  duke  of  Brabant  had  the  king  of  France 
entreated  to  believe  nothing  that  might  be  said 
against  him.  When  Edward  defied  Philippe 
in  his  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  barons,  the 
duke  declared  that  he  preferred  sending  his  de» 
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fiance  apart ;  and,  in  short,  when  Edward  pray- 
ed him  to  follow  him  to  Cambrai,  he  confined 
himself  to  promising  that  as  soon  as  he  should 
hear  that  Edward  had  sat  down  before  that  city, 
he  would  join  him  with  twelve  hundred  good 
lances. 

During  winter,  the  German  and  Low  Coun- 
try barons  were  tampered  with  by  French  gold ; 
and  they  became  the  more  inactive.  Edward 
could  not  put  them  in  motion  until  the  Septem- 
ber of  the  year  following,  (A.  D.  1339.)  Cam- 
brai was  better  defended  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. The  season  was  advanced  ;  Edward 
raised  the  siege,  and  entered  France.  But, 
when  on  the  frontier,  the  count  of  Hainault 
declared  that  he  could  not  follow  him  beyond 
it ;  that  holding  fiefs  both  of  the  empire  and  of 
France,  he  would  willingly  serve  on  the  impe- 
rial territory  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  he  was  on 
the  French  soil,  he  must  obey  the  king  as  his 
suzerain,  and  that  he  should  straightway  go  and 
join  him  against  the  English.* 

Amidst  these  tribulations,  Edward  advanced 
slowly  towards  the  Oise,  ravaging  the  whole 
country,  and  keeping  together  with  difficulty 
his  discontented  and  starving  allies.  He  re- 
quired a  victory  to  indemnify  him  for  so  much 
expense  and  so  many  disgusts  ;  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, thought  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
ing to  a  pitched  battle.  The  French  king  ap- 
peared in  person,  near  La  Capelle,  at  the  head 
of  a  fine  army  : — "  There  were  eleven  score 
and  seven  banners,"  says  Froissart,  "  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pennons,  four  kings,  six  dukes, 
thirty-six  earls,  upwards  of  four  thousand 
knights,  and  more  than  sixty  thousand  common 
men.  With  Philippe  de  Valois,  king  of  France, 
were  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  of  Navarre,  and  of 
Scotland  ;  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  Brittany, 
Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Lorraine,  and  Athens  ;  the 
earls  of  Alencon,  (the  king's  brother,)  of  Flan- 
ders, Hainault,  Blois,  Bar,  Forets,  Foix,  Ar- 
magnac,  the  earl  dauphin  of  Auvergue,  &c., 
and  from  Gascony  and  Languedoc  so  many 
earls  and  viscounts  that  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time  to  name  them.  It  was  a  fine  sight 
to  see  the  banners  and  pennons  flying  in  the 
plain,  the  barbed  horses,  the  knights  and  esquires 
richly  armed."  The  French  king  himself  de- 
manded battle  ;  and  Edward  had  only  to  fix, 
for  the  2d  of  October,  on  the  ground — a  fine 
plain,  without  wood,  marsh,  or  river,  to  advan- 
tage either  party. 

On  the  day  fixed,  when  Edward,  already 
"  mounted  on  an  ambling  palfrey,  and  attended 
only  by  Sir  Robert  d'Artois,  Sir  Reginald 
Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter  Manny,  rode  along 
the  line  of  his  army,  and  right  sweetly  entreated 
the  lords  and  their  companions,  that  they  would 
aid  him  to  preserve  his  honor" — the  French 
bethought  themselves,  says  the  chronicler  of 
St.  Denys,f  that  it  was  Friday,  and  then  that 


•  Ibid.  c.  38. 
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there  was  some  unfavorable  ground  to  be  go! 
over  between  the  two  armies.  According  to 
Froissart,  "  the  French  were  of  contrary  opin- 
ions among  themselves,  and  each  spoke  out  his 
thoughts.  Some  said  it  would  be  a  great 
shame,  and  very  blameable,  if  the  king  did  not 
give  battle  when  he  saw  his  enemies  so  near 
him,  and  drawn  up  in  his  own  kingdom  in  battle 
array,  in  order  to  fight  with  him  according  to 
his  promise  :  others  said  it  .vould  exhibit  a 
singular  instance  of  madness  to  fight,  as  they 
were  not  certain  that  some  treachery  was  not 
intended  ;  besides,  if  fortune  should  be  unfa- 
vorable, the  king  would  run  a  great  risk  of 
losing  his  kingdom  ;  and  if  he  should  conquer 
his  enemies,  he  would  not  be  the  nearer  to  gain 
possession  of  England,  or  of  the  land  of  the 
allies.  Thus  the  day  parsed  until  near  twelve 
o'clock  in  disputes  and  debates.  About  noon 
a  hare  was  started  in  the  plain,  and  ran  among 
the  French  army,  who  began  to  make  a  great 
shouting  and  noise,  which  caused  those  in  the 
rear  to  imagine  the  combat  was  begun  in  the 
front,  and  many  put  on  their  helmets,  and 
made  ready  their  swords.  Several  new  knights 
were  made,  especially  by  the  earl  of  Hainault, 
who  knighted  fourteen,  and  they  were  ever  af- 
ter called  knights  of  the  hare In  the 

midst  of  the  debates  of  the  council  of  the  king 
of  France,  letters  were  brought  to  the  king 
from  Robert  king  of  Sicily,  a  very  great  astrol- 
oger ....  he  had  often  cast  the  nativities  ol 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  had 
found,  by  his  astrology  and  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  that,  if  the  king  of  France  fought  with 
the  king  of  England  in  person,  he  would  surely 
be  defeated  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he,  as 
a  wise  king,  and  much  fearing  the  danger  and 
peril  of  his  cousin  the  king  of  France,  had  sent 
long  before  letters,  most  earnestly  to  request 
king  Philippe  and  his  council  never  to  give 
battle  to  the  English  when  king  Edward  should 
be  there  in  person."* 

This  unlucky  expedition  had  exhausted  Ed- 
ward's finances ;  and  he  was  advised  by  his 
friends,  who  were  exceedingly  disheartened,  to 
apply  to  those  rich  communes  of  Flanders, 
which  could  do  more  for  him,  of  themselves 
alone,  than  the  whole  empire.  After  taking  a  long 
time  to  deliberate,  the  Flemings  answered  that 
their  conscience  would  not  allow  them  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  French  king,  their  suze- 
rain, and  their  scruple  was  the  more  natural,  as 
they  had  engaged  to  forfeit  two  millions  ot 
florins  to  the  pope,  if  they  attacked  the  king  oj 
France.  For  this,  Artaveld  found  a  remedy. 
In  order  to  set  them  at  ease,  both  as  regarded 
their  conscience  and  their  money,  he  bethought 
himself  of  making  the  king  of  England,  king 
of  France.^  Edward,  who  had  just  accepted 
the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar,  in  order  to  gain 
over  the  barons  of  the  Low  Countries,  suffered 
himself  to  be  made  king  of  France,  in  order  to 
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quiet  the  consciences  of  the  commons  of  Flan- 
ders. Philippe  de  Valois  had  an  interdict  laid 
on  their  priests  by  the  pope  ;  but  Edward  sent 
them  English  priests  to  confess  them  and  give 
them  absolution.* 

The  war  became  direct.  Both  parties  fitted 
out  large  fleets,  the  one  to  guard,  the  other  to 
force  the  straits.  The  French  fleet,  strength- 
ened by  Genoese  galleys,  numbered,  it  is  said, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  large  vessels, 
which  bore  forty  thousand  men  ;  the  whole 
commanded  by  a  knight,  and  by  the  treasurer 
Bahuchet,  "  who  only  knew  how  to  keep  his 
books."  This  singular  admiral,  who  had  a 
horror  of  the  sea,  kept  his  whole  fleet  closely 
moored  in  the  harbor  of  Sluys.  In  vain  did 
the  Genoese  Barbanera  (Blackbeard)  remon- 
strate upon  the  want  of  sea-room,  and  strive  to 
make  him  comprehend  that  it  was  necessary  to 
stand  out  from  the  shore  in  order  to  allow  free- 
dom of  manoeuvring.  The  English  came  upon 
them  before  they  attempted  to  move,  threw  out 
grappling-irons,  and,  from  the  continuous  stage 
jf  decks  their  close  order  presented,  the  en- 
gagement resembled  a  land-fight.  In  six  hours, 
the  English  archers  gave  Edward  the  victory. 
The  appearance  of  the  Flemings,  who  present- 
ed themselves  in  force  on  the  shore,  took  away 
all  hope  from  the  conquered.  Barbanera's  divi- 
sion, which  had  stood  out  to  sea  in  good  time, 
alone  escaped.  The  French  lost  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  The  unlucky  Bahuchet  was  hung 
on  the  mast  of  his  own  ship.f  Already  did  the 
Englishman,  who  styled  himself  king  of  France, 
treat  his  enemy  as  rebels.  France  might  find 
other  thirty  thousand  men  ;  but  the  moral  result 
of  this  battle  was  not  less  fatal  than  that  of  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  or  of  Trafalgar.  The 
French  lost  all  heart  at  sea  ;  and  the  strait  re- 
mained open  to  the  English  for  centuries.^ 

At  last,  all  seemed  to  favor  Edward.  Arta- 
veld  had  brought  sixty  thousand  Flemings,  in 
his  absence,  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  the 
count  of  Hainault,^  and  this  large  army  inspired 
him  with  the  hope  of  striking  some  decisive 
blow.  He  led  this  world  of  English,  Flemings, 
and  Brabanters,  before  the  strong  city  of  Tour- 
nay.  This  cradle  of  the  monarchy  has  been 
more  than  once  its  boulevard  ;  and  Charles 
VII.  acknowledged  the  oft-proved  devotion  of 
this  city  by  giving  it  for  arms  the  royal  arms  of 
France. 

*  Meyer,  1.  xii.  fol.  141. 
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j  (The  convenient  ministry  of  a  jester  was  employed  to 
acquaint  Philip  with  this  great  defeat,  which  no  courtier 
was  willing  to  hazard  his  favor  by  communicating;  and 
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published  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  173.) — 
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$  After  leaving  Edward,  whom  he  served  in  the  empire, 
v>  defend  Philippe  in  the  kingdom,  this  young  lord,  irritated 
by  the  ravages  which  the  French  king  had  allowed  to  be 
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Philippe  de  Valois  came  to  its  relief.  The 
town  held  out,  and  the  siege  was  protracted. 
Meanwhile  the  Flemings,  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  went  to  plunder  Arques  towards  St.  Omer.* 
Suddenly,  however,  the  garrison  of  this  town 
fell  upon  them,  lance  in  rest,  banners  unfurled, 
and  with  loud  cries.  The  Flemings  tried  to 
escape  by  throwing  away  their  booty  ;  but  they 
were  chased  for  two  leagues,  lost  eighteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  communicated  their  alarm  to  the 
rest  of  the  army.  "  Now,  there  fell  out  a 
strange  hap  .  .  About  midnight,  as  these 
Flemings  were  asieep  in  their  tents,  so  sudden 
an  alarm  and  fright  came  upon  them,  that  they 
all  got  up,  and  could  not  make  sufficient  haste 
to  decamp.  They  directly  pulled  down  their 
tents  and  pavilions,  flung  them  into  the  baggage- 
wagons,  and  took  to  their  heels  ;  without  wait- 
ing for  any  one,  or  keeping  any  order  or  regular 
road.  When  the  two  commanders,  Messire 
Robert  d'Artois  and  Henry  of  Flanders,  heard 
of  this,  they  got  up  in  the  greatest  haste,  and 
ordered  large  fires  and  torches  to  be  lighted : 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and  galloping  after 
the  Flemings,  said  to  them,  '  Sirs,  tell  us  what 
has  ailed  you,  that  you  fly  thus,  when  no  one 
pursues  you  ;  you  ought  to  think  yourselves 
very  secure,  and  yet  you  are  still  going  on. 
Return  back,  for  God's  sake  :  you  are  exceed- 
ingly to  blame,  to  run  away  without  being  pur- 
sued.' But,  notwithstanding  all  their  entrea- 
ties, they  would  not  stop,  and  each  took  the 
nearest  way  he  could  find  to  his  own  home. 
These  lords,  perceiving  they  could  not  prevail 
with  them,  ordered  their  baggage  to  be  packed 
up  in  the  wagons,  and  came  to  the  siege  of 
Tournay,  where  they  related  to  the  chiefs  what 
had  happened  to  the  Flemings,  which  surprised 
all  ;  some  said,  they  must  have  been  be- 
witched, "f 

The  Englishman  labored  in  vain.  This 
great  war  of  the  Low  Countries,  with  which 
he  sought  to  overwhelm  France,  came  to -noth- 
ing in  his  hands.  With  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional fits  of  brutal  rage,  the  Flemings  were 
not  naturally  warlike  ;  all  their  desire  was,  to 
have  nothing  to  pay.  But  their  barons  wanted 
to  be  paid  into  the  bargain  ;  they  took  pay  on 
both  sides,  and  remained  at  home. 

Luckily  for  Edward,  at  the  very  moment 
Flanders  went  out,  Brittany  took  fire.J  This 

*  They  were  led  by  Robert  of  Artois— "  On  a  Wednesday 
morning  he  sent  for  all  the  captains  of  his  host,  and  said  to 
them,  '  Sirs,  1  have  been  sent  for  to  go  to  St.  Omer,  and 
am  promised  that  it  shall  soon  be  given  up  to  me."  Without 
delay  they  ran  to  arm  themselves,  and  said  to  one  another 
— '  Be  quick,  comrade,  we  shall  <tgain  drink  to-day  those 
good  wines  of  St.  Omer.' "  Chronicle  quoted  ••»•  Bwuvage  in 
his  edition  of  Froissart,  p.  156. 

t  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  72. 

J  Count  de  Montfort  repaired  to  England,  and  did  horn 
age  to  Edward  at  Windsor.  "The  king  of  England,  con 
sidering  that  his  war  against  France  would  be  strengthened 
by  this  means, — that  he  could  not  have  a  better  entry  into 
that  country  than  through  Brittany, — that  the  Germans 
and  Brabanters  had  done  nothing  for  him  but  cost  him 
large  sums, — and  that  the  lords  of  the  empire  had  led  hini; 
up  and  down,  taking  his  money,  without  making  any  re- 
turn for  it,  was  very  happy  to  comply  with  the  earl's  request 
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jvas  a  land  that  would  burst  into  flames  in  a  far 
different  fashion.  The  Bretons  can  hardly  ever 
have  been  said  to  be  at  peace  in  the  middle  age. 
When  they  were  not  fighting  at  home,  they 
were  hired  to  fight  abroad.  In  Philippe-le- 
Bel's  day,  and  up  to  the  battle  of  Cassel,  they 
willingly  followed  the  armies  of  our  kings  into 
Flanders,  to  plunder  and  feed  on  the  fat  of  the 
land.  But  when  France,  on  the  contrary,  was 
broken  in  upon  by  Edward,  and  when  the  Bre- 
tons would  only  have  come  in  for  a  poor  war, 
they  remained  at  home  and  fought  with  each 
other. 

This  war  is  the  pendent  to  the  Scottish  wars. 
Just  as  Philippe-le-Bel  had  encouraged  Wal- 
lace and  Robert  Bruce  against  Edward  I.,  the 
third  Edward  supported  Montfort  against  Phil- 
ippe de  Valois.  And  this  is  not  an  historical  an- 
alogy alone.  As  all  know,  there  is  both  affinity 
of  race  and  tongue,  and  a  geographical  resem- 
blance between  the  two  countries.  In  Scot- 
land, as  in  Brittany,  the  remotest  districts  are 
inhabited  by  a  Celtic  people,  and  the  borders 
by  a  mixed  population  charged  with  defending 
.he  country.  Our  landes  of  Maine  and  of  An- 
jou,  and  our  forests  of  Ille  and  Vilaine  answer 
to  the  gloomy  Scotch  border.  But  this  border 
is  still  more  desert.  You  may  travel  whole 
hours  at  the  rapid  pace  of  an  English  stage- 
coach, without  meeting  tree  or  house  ;  only  a 
few  nooks  of  land,  where  the  small  Northum- 
brian sheep  pick  up  a  scanty  existence.  All 
seems  to  have  been  burnt  up  under  Hotspur's 
horse  .  .  .*  While  traversing  this  land  of  song 
and  ballad,  one  wonders  where  writer  or  singer 
could  have  come  from.  But  little  is  required 
for  poetry  to  grow  out  of.  It  needs  not  the 
oleanders  of  the  Eurotas  ;  a  patch  of  Breton 
heath,  or  the  thistle,  the  national  emblem,  at 
meeting  which  Burns  turned  aside  his  plough- 
share, is  enough. f 

England  found  in  this  thin  but  warlike  popu- 
lation, an  invincible  outlaw,  a  never-dying  Robin 

Hood The  borderers  lived  sumptuously 

on  their  neighbor's  goods.  When  nothing  wras 
left  of  the  plunder  of  the  last  foray,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  served  up  to  her  husband  for 
dinner,  on  a  dish,  a  pair  of  spurs,  and  he  start- 
ed off  on  another  expedition  with  alacrity.  .  .  .J 
These  were  strange  wars ;  the  difficulty  for  both 
parties  was  to  find  one  another.  In  this  great 
Scottish  expedition,  Edward  III.  advanced 
several  days,  the  rain  constantly  falling,  and 
through  briers  and  thickets,  without  descrying 
any  other  army  than  herds  of  deer  ;$  and  was 

and  received  his  homage  for  the  duchy  .  .  .  ."  Froissart, 
b.  i.  c.  68.  The  letters  by  which  Lewis  of  Bavaria  recalls 
his  grant  to  Edward  of  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar,  are  dated 
June  25,  1341. 

*  See  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV. 
t        "  The  rough  bur-thistle  spreading  wide 

Amidst  the  braided  bear, 
The  weeder-clips  I  turned  aside. 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear." 
See  the  Introduction  to  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy, 
t  "Bide,  Andrew,  hough's  i'  th'  pot."    Ibid. 
i   '  la  the  course  of  the  day  there  were  frequent  cries  of 


obliged  to  offer  a  large  sum  to  whoever  would 
find  out  the  enemy  for  him.*  The  Scotch,  col 
lecting  and  dispersing  with  the  ease  of  spirits 
entered  England  when  they  would.  They 
had  few  horses,f  and  no  baggage.  Every  man 
carried  his  small  bag  of  meal,  and  a  brick  (iron- 
plate  1)  to  bake  it  on. 

They  did  not  content  themselves  with  carry- 
ing war  into  England,  but  willingly  adventured 
to  distant  parts.  All  know  the  story  of  the 
Douglas,  who,  charged  by  his  dying  monarch 
to  bear  his  heart  to  Jerusalem,  bent  his  course 
thither  through  Spain,  and  launched  the  heart 
in  battle  against  the  Moors. J  But  their  na- 
tional crusading  ground  was  France  ;  that  is, 
they  could  there  do  most  harm  to  the  English. 
A  Douglas  became  count  of  Touraine  ;  and 
Douglas  is  a  name  said  to  be  still  found  in 
Bresse.fy 

Our  Brittany  had  its  border  like  Scotland  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  its  ballads  as  well.||  Perhaps 
the  life  of  the  mercenary  soldier,  which  was 
long  the  pursuit  of  the  Bretons  in  the  middle 
age,  stifled  this  poetic  genius. 

But  the  history  of  Brittany  is  one  poem.  So 
diversified  and  obstinate  a  struggle  has  not  been 
handed  down.  This  race  of  rams  have  ever 
been  butting,  without  finding  any  thing  harder 
than  themselves.  They  have  made  head  in 
turn  against  France,  and  the  enemies  of  France. 

alarm,  as  if  the  foremost  ranks  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy ;  which  those  behind  believing  to  be  true,  they 
hurried  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  over  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, sword  in  hand,  with  their  helmets  and  shields  pre- 
pared for  fighting,  without  wai'ing  for  father,  brother,  or 
friend.  When  they  had  hastened  about  half  a  league 
towards  the  place  from  which  the  noise  came,  they  found 
themselves  disappointed,  as  the  cries  proceeded  from  some 
herds  of  deer  or  other  wild  beasts,  which  abounded  in  these 
heaths  and  desert  places,  and  which  fled  before  the  ban- 
ners, pursued  by  the  shouts  of  the  army,  which  made  them 
imagine  it  was  something  else."  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  18. 

*  "There  was  another  proclamation  made,  that  whoever 
chose  to  take  pains  and  find  out  where  the  Scots  were,  and 
should  bring  certain  intelligence  of  it  to  the  king,  the 
messenger  of  such  news  should  have  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year  in  land,  and  be  made  a  knight  by  the  king  himself.' 
Ibid.  In  Rymer  is  an  order  for  Thomas  de  Rokesby  to 
receive,  half-yearly,  at  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  one  hundred 
pounds  at  the  Exchequer,  until  he  was  provided  with  one 
hundred  pounds  in  land  for  his  life.  Signed  by  the  king  at 
Lincoln,  September  28.  1327. 

t  ("Ils  avaient  peu  de  cavalerie,  mais  point  de  bagagcs." 
This  is  a  singular  slip  of  the  pen  :  especially  with  Froissart 
lying  open  before  our  author — who  expressly  says,  "They 
are  all  on  horseback,  except  the  camp-followers,  who  are  on 
foot.  The  knights  and  esquires  are  well  mounted  on  large 
bay  horses,  the  common  people  on  little  galloways."  B.  i. 
c.  17.) — TRANSLATOR. 

t  (...."  the  Moorish  cavalry  fled.  Douglas  with  his 
companions  eagerly  pursued  the  Saracens.  Taking  the 
casket  from  his  neck  which  contained  the  heart  of  Bruce, 
he  threw  it  before  him  and  cried, '  JV«zc  pass  thou  onward,  as 
thou  wast  wont,  and  Douglas  will  follow  tkee,  or  die!'  The 
fugitives  rallied — surrounded  and  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  Douglas  fell,  while  attempting  to  rescue  William 
St.  Clare,  of  Roslin,  who  shared  his  fate.  Robert  and  Wai 
ter  Logan,  both  of  them  knights,  were  slain  with  Douglns. 
....  His  few  surviving  companions  found  his  body  in  the 
field,  together  with  the  casket,  and  reverently  reconveyed 
them  to  Scotland.  The  remains  of  Douglas  were  interred 
in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  in  the  church  of  DOUGHS.  ,-tn<) 
the  heart  of  Bruce  was  deposited  at  Melrose."  Lord  Hailes' 
Annals  of  Scotland,  ann.  1330.)— TRANSLATOR. 

}Michaud's  Biographic  Universelle,  art.  Douglas. 
There  are  no  ancient  ones  extant.    See,  among  othei 
works,  M.  Emile  Souvestre's  charming  book— Les  Dernier* 
Bretons. 
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Brittany,  under  Nomenoe  and  Montfort,  repuls- 
ed our  kings  ;  under  Allan  Barbetorte,  she  re- 
pulsed the  Northmen  ;  and,  under  Duguesclin, 
the  English. 

It  was  on  the  Breton  border,  in  the  landes  of 
Anjou,  that  Robert-le-Fort  was  slain  by  the 
Northmen,  and  gained  the  throne  for  the  Capets. 
There,  too,  the  future  kings  of  England  took 
the  name  of  Plante-Genets,  (Plantagenets.)* 
These  heaths,  like  that  of  Macbeth,  hailed  both 
kingdoms. 

The  long  tale  of  the  Breton  wars  which  light 
up  (renluminent)  so  well  the  Chronicles  of 
Froissart,!  those  adventures  of  all  kinds,  inter- 
mingled with  romantic  incidents,  remind  one  of 
some  of  the  abrupt  landscapes  of  the  country 
with  their  sudden  contrasts,  poor,  stony,  and 
the  rocks  sprinkled  with  sad-looking  flowers. 
But  there  is  more  than  one  part  of  its  history, 
whose  savage  horror  is  not.  imaged  in  the  ele- 
gant and  chivalrous  chronicler.  The  history 
of  Brittany  can  only  be  thoroughly  felt  and 
comprehended  on  the  theatre  of  the  events 
themselves  ;  by  the  rocks  of  Auray,  the  shores 
of  Quiberon,  and  those  of  St.  Michel-en-Greve, 
where  the  fratricide  duke  met  the  black  monk.J 

The  fine  Amazonian  adventures  in  which 
Froissart  delights,  those  feats  of  Jane  of  Mont- 
fort's,  who  had  a  man's  courage  and  lion's 
heart,  those  brave  speeches  of  Jane  of  Clis- 
son's  and  Jane  of  Blois',  do  not  tell  the  whole 
of  the  war  of  Brittany  :  this  war  is  likewise 
that  of  Clisson  the  butcher,  and  of  the  devout 
and  conscientiously  cruel  Charles  of  Blois. 

Duke  Jean  III.,  (of  Brittany,)  dying  without 
children,  left  a  niece  and  a  brother.  The  niece, 
daughter  of  his  elder  brother,  Louis,  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  of  Blois,  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
The  king  favored  her  claim  to  the  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  barons  of  French  Brittany  were 
mostly  on  her  side.fy  Montfort,  the  younger 
brother,  was  supported  in  his  claim  by  the  Brit- 
ish Brelons,  and  called  in  the  English. ||  The 
king  of  England,  who  in  France  maintained  the 
right  of  the  female  line,  in  Brittany  espoused 
that  of  the  male  ;  while  the  king  of  France  was 
just  as  inconsistent  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  singular  destiny  was  that  of  the  Montforts, 
as,  indeed,  we  have  already  observed.^  It  was 
a  Montfort  who  advised  Louis-le-Gros  to  arm 


*  PHnti-genista,  the  heath  or  broom. 

t  "Entrerons  en  la  grand  matiere  et  histoire  de  Bre- 
tagne,  qui  grandement  renlumine  ce  livre  pour  les  beaux 
fiits  d  armes  qui  y  sont  ramentues."  (Let  us  enter  on  the 
great  subject  and  history  of  Brittany,  which  greatly  lights 
np  this  book  by  the  fine  deeds  of  arms  recounted  in  it.) 
Froiss.  i.  p.  405-6,  ed.  Buchon. 

J  (For  this  legend,  see  Miss  Costello's  Bocages  and  the 
Tints.} — TRANSLATOR. 

$  According  to  Froissart,  Charles  of  Blois  always  had  on 
ais  side  five  out  of  seven. 

!l  "  The  constable  first  repaired  to  British  Brittany, 
Breiagne  brctonnant,)  because  he  was  aware  that  it  ever 
inclined  more  to  duke  Jehan  de  Montfort,  than  French 
Britlnny,  (Bretagne  g-allot.")  Froissart,  t.  i.  ed.  Buchon. 
— •'  The  countess  of  Montfort  held  many  fortresses  in  Bre- 
tagne bretonnant."  "  The  count  de  Montfort  was  buried  at 
Quunpercorentin,"  ed.  Sauvage,  p.  175. 

H  Bee,  above,  p.  279. 


the  French  communes.  It  was  a  Montfort  whc 
headed  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  and 
annihilated  the  liberties  of  the  cities  of  'lie 
South.  It  was  a  Montfort  who  introduced  into 
the  English  parliament  the  representatives  of 
the  commons.  And  now  we  find  another,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  whose  name  is  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  the  Bretons  against  the  French. 

Monttort's  competitor,  Charles  of  Blois,  was 
nothing  less  than  a  saint — the  second  furnished 
by  the  house  of  France.  He  confessed  him- 
self morning  and  evening,  and  heard  mass  four 
or  five  times  daily.  He  would  not  travel  with- 
out an  almoner,  who  had  to  carry  in  a  pan 
bread,  wine,  water,  and  fire,  in  order  to  say 
mass  by  the  way.*  Did  he  meet  a  priest, 
down  he  flung  himself  from  his  horse  upon  his 
knees  in  the  mud.  He  repeatedly  performed 
the  pilgrimage  to  St.  Yves,  the  great  saint  of 
Brittany,  barefooted  over  the  snow.  He  put 
pebbles  in  his  shoes,  would  not  have  his  sack- 
cloth cleared  of  vermin,f  and  was  girdled  with 
three  ropes  whose  thick  and  frequent  knots 
wore  their  way  into  his  flesh,  so  that,  says  a 
witness,  you  were  wrung  «tu,l  pity.  When  he 
prayed,  he  smote  his  breast  with  such  violence 
as  to  turn  it  from  white  to  green.\ 

One  day,  he  halted  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  great  danger,  in  or- 
der to  hear  mass.  At  the  siege  of  Quimper, 
when  the  tide  had  nearly  surprised  his  soldiers, 
he  exclaimed,  "  If  God  so  wills,  the  tide  will 
do  us  no  harm  ;"  and,  indeed,  the  town  was 
carried,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword.  He  hastened  at  once  to  the  cathe- 
dral to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  success  ; 
then  stopped  the  massacre. 

This  terrible  saint  had  no  pity  either  on  him- 
self, or  on  others.  He  believed  himself  com- 
pelled to  punish  his  adversaries  as  rebels. 
When  he  began  the  wars  by  besieging  Mont- 
fort in  Nantes,  (A.  D.  1342,)  he  threw  over  the 
walls  to  him  the  heads  of  thirty  knights. 
Montfort  surrendered,  was  delivered  up  to  the 
king,  and,  in  violation  of  the  terms  on  which 
he  capitulated,  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  the 
Louvre. $ 

"  The  countess  of  Montfort,  who  possessed 
the  courage  of  a  man  and  the  heart  of  a  lion, 


*  See  the  Proces -verbal,  and  evidence  concerning  the 
life  and  miracles  of  Charles,  duke  of  Brittany,  of  the  house 
of  France,  &.C.  MS.  de  la  Bibl.  du  Roi,  2  vols.  in  fol. 
No.  5381. — D.  Morice  (Prc.ives,  t.  ii.  p.  1)  gives  an  extract 
from  another  manuscript. 

t  The  twenty-fourth  witness,  Yves  le  Clerc,  t  i.  p.  147, 
depones— "He  did  not  change  his  sackcloth, although  full 
of  lice  to  a  wonder ;  and  when  his  groom  of  the  chambers 
was  about  to  clean  the  said  sackcloth  of  them,  the  lord 
Charles  said,  '  Let  be ;  remove  not  a  single  louse ;'  and  said 
that  they  did  him  no  harm,  and  when  they  stung  him 
(ipsnm  pungebant)  he  remembered  his  God." 

\  In  tantum  quod  adstantilms  videbatur  quod  a  sensn 
alienatus  erat,  et  color  vultus  ipsius  mutabatur  de  naturali 
colore  in  viridem.  The  seventeenth  witness,  Pagan  db 
Quelen,  t.  i.  p.  87. 

§  The  Chronicle  in  verse  by  Guillaume  de  Saint- Andr6, 
counsellor,  ambassador,  and  secretary  to  duke  Jean  IV., 
and  apostolical  and  imperial  notary,  leaves  no  doubt  of  tha 
duplicity  practised  towards  him.  Roujoux,  iii.  p.  178. 
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was  in  the  city  of  Rennes  when  she  heard  of 
the  seizure  of  her  lord  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
.he  great  grief  she  had  at  heart,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  for  she  had  rather  her  lord  had 
been  killed  than  in  prison,  she  did  not  behave 
like  a  distressed  woman,  but  like  a  bold  and 
proud  man,  and  did  all  she  could  to  comfort  and 
reanimate  her  friends  and  soldiers.  Showing 
them  a  young  child,  called  John,  after  his  fa- 
ther, ahe  said,  '  Oh,  gentlemen,  do  not  be  cast 
down  by  what  we  have  suffered  through  the 
loss  of  my  lord  ;  he  was  but  one  man  ;  look  at 
my  little  child  here  :  if  it  please  God,  he  shall 
be  his  restorer,  (avenger,)  and  shall  do  you 
much  service.  I  have  plenty  of  wealth,  which 
I  will  distribute  among  you,  and  will  seek  out 
for  such  a  leader  as  may  give  you  a  proper 
confidence.'  "*  Being  besieged  in  Hennebon  by 
Charles  of  Blois,  she  headed  a  sortie,  burned 
the  tents  of  the  French,  and,  not  being  able  to 
regain  the  town,  made  for  the  castle  of  Auray, 
(Brest  ?)  where  she  soon  collected  five  hun- 
dred men-at-arms,  and,  at  their  head,  again 
rode  past  the  French  camp  and  re-entered 
Hennebon,  "  with  great  triumph  and  sound  of 
trumpets  and  nakirs."  It  was  time  for  her  to 
arrive.  The  Breton  lords  had  begun  to  talk  of 
capitulation  openly,  when  she  saw  approaching 
the  succors  which  she  had  so  long  expected 
from  England.  "  The  countess  of  Montfort 
came  down  from  the  castle  to  meet  them,  and 
with  a  most  cheerful  countenance,  kissed  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  and  all  his  companions,  one  af- 
ter the  other,  like  a  noble  and  valiant  dame."f 

The  English  monarch  came  himself,  about 
the  close  of  the  year,  to  succor  Brittany  ;  and 
the  king  of  France  drawing  nigh  with  his  army, 
it  seemed  as  if  this  petty  war  of  Brittany  was 
about  to  become  a  great  one.  However,  no- 
thing important  took  place.  The  wants  of  both 
kings  compelled  them  to  a  truce,  in  which  their 
allies  were  comprehended — the  Bretons  alone 
remaining  free  to  make  war. 

Montfort's  captivity  strengthened  his  party  ; 
and  Philippe  of  Valois  managed  to  strengthen 
it  still  more  by  putting  to  death  fifteen  Breton 
lords  whom  he  believed  to  favor  the  English. 
One  of  them,  Clisson,  when  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, had  been  most  kindly  treated  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  earl  of  Salisbury  out  of  revenge 
on  Edward,  who  had  debauched  his  beautiful 
countess,  informed  the  French  king  of  the  se- 
cret treaty  concluded  between  his  master  and 
Clisson. J  Philippe  invited  the  Bretons  to  a 


*  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  72. 

t  Id.  ibid.  c.  81. 

1  Chronique  de  Flandre,  pp.  173,  174.— Froissart,  b.  1, 
C.  77,  and  c.  99. 

(This  story  of  Clisson's  being  betrayed  by  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, is  not  in  Froissart,  but  may  be  found  in  the  Hist,  de 
Bretagne,  vol.  i.  p.  268. — Lord  Hailes  observes  of  the  whole 
expedition,  into  his  account  of  which  Froissart  interweaves 
his  beautiful  romance  of  Edward's  passion  for  the  countess 
of  Salisbury — "  All  this  seems  to  be  fabulous,  and  to  have 
been  invented  by  some  person  who  meant  to  impose  on  the 
nquisitive  credulity  of  Froissart.  It  cannot  be  reconciled 
Vfch  known  historical  dates,  with  the  characters  and  corcU- 


tournay,  when  they  were  seized,  and  put  t« 
death  without  trial.  The  brother  of  one  ol 
them,  who  was  a  priest,  was  not  included  in  the 
same  punishment  ;  but  he  was  exposed  on  a 
ladder,  where  the  people  stoned  him. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Philippe  had  three  Nor- 
man barons  executed,  without  trial.  He  sought, 
too,  to  get  the  count  of  Harcourt  in  his  power; 
but  the  count  escaped,  and  was  no  less  service- 
able to  the  English  than  Robert  of  Artois. 

Hitherto,  the  barons  had  been  little  scrupu- 
lous about  treating  with  the  foreigner.  The 
feudal  man  still  considered  himself  a  species  of 
sovereign,  who  might  negotiate  on  his  own 
account.  The  near  connections  between  the 
French  and  English  nobility,  and  community  of 
tongue,  (the  English  nobles  still  spoke  French,) 
favored  intimacies  of  the  kind.  Clisson's  death 
raised  a  barrier  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

In  one  and  the  same  year,  the  Englishman 
lost  Montfort  and  Artaveld.  The  latter  hud 
become  altogether  English.  Feeling  Flanders 
escaping  out  of  his  grasp,  he  sought  to  hand  it 
over  to  the  pjince  of  Wales.  Edward  was  al- 
ready at  Sluys,  presenting  his  son  to  the  burgo- 
masters of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres,  when 
Artaveld  was  slain. 

With  all  his  popularity,  this  king  of  Flanders 
was  at  bottom  only  the  chief  of  the  large  cities, 
the  defender  of  their  monopoly.  They  prohib- 
ited the  smaller  ones  from  engaging  in  the 
woollen  manufacture.  A  revolt  from  this  cause 
had  taken  place  in  one  of  them,  which  was  put 
down  by  Artaveld  ;  and  he  had  killed  a  man  with 
his  own  hand.  Even  within  Ghent,  the  two 
guilds  of  clothiers  made  war  with  each  other. 
The  fullers  required  a  rise  of  wages  from  the 
weavers  or  cloth  manufacturers,  who  refused, 
and  a  furious  combat  was  the  consequence. 
There  was  no  means  of  separating  these  bull- 
dogs ;  and  the  priests  vainly  exposed  the  host 
in  the  public  place.  The  weavers,  support- 
ed by  Artaveld,  crushed  the  fullers,  (A.  n. 
1345.*) 

Artaveld,  who  trusted  to  neither,  was  anx- 
ious to  escape  from  his  dangerous  position,  to 
resign  what  he  could  not  keep,  or  else  to  reign 
under  a  master  who  needed  and  would  support 
him.  Recalling  the  French  was  not  to  be 
dreamed  of.  He  therefore  invited  the  English, 
and  went  over  to  Bruges  and  Ypres,  to  ha- 
rangue and  negotiate.  In  the  interim,  Ghent 
slipped  from  his  hands. 

On  his  return,  he  found  the  populace  already 


tions  of  the  persons  therein  mentioned,  or  with  the  general 
tenor  of  authenticated  events."  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  211.)— TRANSLATOR. 

*  Malus  dies  lunae  (Den  quaden  maendach)  ....  pugna- 
bant  textores  contra  fullones  ac  parrum  quaslum.  Dax 
textorum  Gerardus  erat,  quibus  et  Artevelda  acccssit,  (On  a 
black  Monday  ....  the  weavers  fought  against  the  fullers 
and  poor  workmen.  Gerard  was  the  leader  of  the  weavers, 
with  whom  Artaveld  sided.)  Meyer,  p.  146.  "  Who,  having 
slain  more  than  fifteen  hundred  fullers,  drove  the  rest  of 
the  said  trade  out  of  the  city,  and  reduced  the  trade  of  the 
fullers  to  nothing,  as  it  remains  to  this  day."  Oudcgh 
f.  271 


Arts  veld  yainly  endeavors  to 
convince  the  multitude. 


DEATH  OF  ARTAVELD. 


Edwnrc  marchee  into 
Normandy. 


jp.  The  rumor  ran  that  through  him,  Flemish 
gold  was  finding  its  way  to  England.  No  one 
greeted  him.  He  hurried  to  his  hotel,  and, 
from  his  window,  in  vain  endeavored  to  con- 
vince the  multitude.  The  doors  were  forced  ; 
and  Artaveld  was  slain  precisely  as  the  tribune 
Rienzi  was  two  years  afterwards  at  Rome.* 


*  "When  on  his  return  he  came  to  Ghent  about  mid- 
day, the  townsmen,  who  were  informed  of  the  hour  he 
was  expected,  h»d  assembled  in  the  street  he  was  to  pass 
through ;  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  they  began  to  murmur, 
and  put  their  heads  close  together,  saying,  'Here  comes 
one  who  is  too  much  the  master,  and  wants  to  order  in 
Flanders  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  which  must  not 
be  longer  borne.'  With  this  they  had  also  spread  a  rumor 
through  the  town,  that  Jacob  von  Artaveld  had  collected  all 
the  revenues  of  Flanders,  for  nine  years  and  more ;  that  he 
had  usurped  the  government  without  rendering  an  account, 
for  he  did  not  allow  any  of  the  rents  to  pass  to  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  but  kept  them  securely  to  maintain  his  own  state, 
and  had,  during  the  time  above  mentioned,  received  all 
fines  and  forfeitures  ;  of  this  great  treasure  he  had  sent  part 
into  England.  This  information  inflamed  those  of  Ghent 
with  rage  ;  and,  as  he  was  riding  up  the  streets,  he  perceived 
that  there  was  something  in  agitation  against  him  ;  for  those 
who  were  wont  to  salute  him  very  respectfully,  now  turned 
their  backs,  and  went  into  their  houses.  He  began  therefore 
to  suspect  all  was  not  as  usual ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
mounted, and  entered  his  hotel,  he  ordered  the  doors  and 
windows  to  be  shut  and  fastened. 

"Scarcely  had  his  servants  done  this,  when  the  street 
which  he  inhabited  was  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  all  sorts  of  people,  but  especially  by  the  lowest  of  the 
mechanics.  His  mansion  was  surrounded  on  every  side, 
attacked,  and  broken  into  by  force.  Those  within  did  all 
they  could  to  defend  it,  and  killed  and  wounded  many; 
but  at  last  they  could  not  hold  out  against  such  vigorous 
attacks,  for  three  parts  of  the  town  were  there.  When 
Jacob  von  Artaveld  saw  what  efforts  were  making,  and  how 
hardly  he  was  pushed,  he  came  to  a  window,  and,  with  his 
head  uncovered,  began  to  use  humble  and  fine  language, 
saying,  '  My  good  people,  what  aileth  you  7  Why  are  you 
fo  enraged  against  me  7  by  what  means  can  I  have  incurred 
your  displeasure  7  Tell  me,  and  I  will  conform  myself 
entirely  to  your  wills.'  Those  who  had  heard  him  made 
answer,  as  with  one  voice, '  We  want  to  have  an  account  of 
the  great  treasures  you  have  made  away  with,  without  any 
title  of  reason.'  Artaveld  replied  in  a  soft  tone,  'Gentle- 
men, be  assured  that  I  have  never  taken  any  thing  from  the 
treasures  of  Flanders;  and  if  you  will  return  quietly  to  your 
homes,  and  come  here  to-morrow  morning,  1  will  be  pro- 
vided to  give  so  good  an  account  of  them,  that  you  must 
reasonably  be  satisfied.'  But  they  cried  out,  '  No,  no,  we 
must  have  it  directly;  you  shall  not  thus  escape  from  us  ; 
for  we  know  that  you  have  emptied  the  treasury,  and  sent 
it  into  England,  without  our  knowledge ;  you  therefore  shall 
suffer  death.'  When  he  heurd  this,  he  clasped  his  hands 
together,  began  to  weep  bitterly, and  said,  'Gentlemen, such 
as  1  am,  you  yourselves  have  made  me :  you  formerly  swore 
you  would  protect  me  against  all  the  world  ;  and  now,  with- 
out any  reason,  you  want  to  murder  me.  You  are  certainly 
masters  to  do  it,  if  you  please ;  for  [  am  but  one  man  against 
you  all.  Think  better  of  it,  for  the  love  of  God.  Recol- 
lect former  times,  and  consider  how  many  favors  and  kind- 
nesses I  have  conferred  on  you.  You  wish  to  give  me 
a  sorry  recompense  for  all  the  generous  deeds  you  have 
experienced  at  my  hands.  You  are  not  ignorant  that, 
when  commerce  was  dead  in  this  country,  it  was  I  who 
restored  it.  1  afterwards  governed  you  in  so  peaceable  a 
manner,  that  under  my  administration  you  had  all  things 
according  to  your  wishes ;  corn,  oats,  riches,  and  all  sorts 
of  merchandise  which  have  made  you  so  wealthy.'  They 
began  to  bawl  out,  '  Come  down,  and  do  not  preach  to  us 
from  such  a  height ;  for  we  will  have  an  account  and  state- 
ment of  the  great  treasures  of  Flanders,  which  you  have 
governed  too  long  without  rendering  any  account;  and  it  is 
not  proper  for  any  officer  to  receive  the  rents  of  a  lord  or  of 
a  country  without  accounting  for  them.'  When  Jacob  von 
Artaveld  saw  that  he  could  not  appease  or  calm  them,  he 
shut  the  window,  and  intended  getting  out  of  his  house  the 
back  way,  to  take  shelter  in  a  church  adjoining;  but  his 
k.;*.al  was  already  broke  into  on  that  side,  and  upwards  of 
four  hundred  were  there  calling  out  for  him.  At  last  he 
was  seized  by  them,  and  slain  without  mercy;  his  death- 
stroke  was  given  him  by  a  saddler  (weaver  7)  called  Thomas 
Denvs.  In  this  manner  did  Jacob  von  Artaveld  end  his 


Edward  had  missed  Flanders,  as  well  a? 
Brittany.  His  attacks  on  the  two  wings  hav- 
ing failed,  he  directed  one  against  the  centre  ; 
and  this,  guided  by  a  Norman,  Godefroi  d'Har- 
court,  was  much  more  fatal  to  France. 

Philippe  de  Valois  had  collected  all  his  forces 
into  one  great  army,  in  order  to  recover  from 
the  English  their  conquests  in  the  south.  And, 
indeed,  this  army,  which  is  said  to  have  num 
bered  a  hundred  thousand  men,  recovered  An 
gouleme,  and  then  sat  down  to  spend  itself  be- 
fore the  insignificant  town  of  Aiguillon,  where 
the  English  defended  themselves  all  the  more 
stoutly  from  the  conduct  of  the  king's  son,  who 
commanded  the  French,  in  having  given  no 
quarter  to  the  other  places  he  had  taken. 

According  to  Froissart's  improbable  account, 
the  king  of  England  had  set  out  to  succor  Guy- 
enne ;  when,  driven  back  by  contrary  winds, 
he  lent  an  ear  to  the  counsels  of  Godefroi 
d'Harcourt,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  attack 
Normandy,  which  happened  to  be  without  de- 
fence.* 

The  advice  was  only  too  good.  The  whole 
country  was  unarmed  ;  and  this  was  the  work 
of  the  kings  themselves,  who  had  prohibited 
private  wars.  The  people,  busied  with  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  employments,  had  become 
altogether  pacific.  Peace  had  borne  its  fruits  ;f 
and  the  flourishing  and  prosperous  state  in 
which  the  English  found  the  country,  should 
induce  us  to  make  large,  deductions  from  what 
historians  say  against  the  administration  of  the 
crown  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

One's  heart  bleeds  to  see  in  Froissart  the  sav- 
age apparition  of  war  in  a  peaceful  country, 
already  rich  and  industrious,  and  whose  pro- 
gress was  about  to  be  stopped  for  centuries. 
Edward's  mercenary  army,  with  its  Welsh  and 
Irish  plunderers,  burst  into  the  midst  of  a  de- 
fenceless population.  They  found  sheep  in  the 
pastures,  the  barns  full,  the  towns  open.J  The 


days,  who  in  his  time  had  been  complete  master  of  Flan- 
ders. Poor  men  first  raised  him,  and  wicked  men  slew  him." 
Froissart,  b.  1,  c.  115. 

*  "  When  they  embarked,  the  weather  was  as  favorable 
as  the  king  could  wish,  to  carry  him  to  Gascony ;  but  on  the 
third  day,  the  wind  was  so  contrary,  that  they  were  driven 
upon  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  ....  During  this  time  the 
king  altered  his  mind  with  respect  to  going  towards  Gas- 
cony,  through  the  advice  and  representations  of  Sir  Godfrey 
de  Harcourt,  who  convinced  him  that  it  would  be  more  for 
his  interest  to  land  in  Normandy,  by  such  words  as  these, 
'  Sir,  that  province  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world ; 
.  .  .  .  you  will  find  in  Normandy  rich  towns  and  handsome 
castles,  without  any  means  of  defence,  and  your  people  will 
gain  wealth  enough  to  suffice  them  for  twenty  years  to 
come.'  "  Id.  ibid.  c.  120. 

t  "The  king  proceeded  through  the  Cotentin.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  the  people  of  the  country  were  terrified  and 
awe-struck,  since  they  had  never  seen  men-at-arms,  ami 
knew  not  what  war  or  battle  meant.  They  fled  before  the 
English  as  long  a.t  they  heard  speak  of  them."  Id.  ibid, 
c.  122. 

t  "  He  made  Sir  Godfrey  marshal,  and  the  whole  army 
marched  under  his  guidance,  because  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  part  of  Normandy  ....  They  found 
the  country  rich  and  plentiful,  abounding  in  all  things  ;  the 
hams  full  of  every  sort  of  com,  and  the  houses  with  riches; 
the  inhabitants  at  their  ease,  having  cars,  carts,  horses, 
swine,  sheep,  and  every  thing  in  abundance  which  tb* 
country  afforded."  Id  ibid.  c.  121. 


124 


Rnvnjrr-s  enmmi'.Led  by 
the  English  army. 


EDWARD'S  PROGRESS. 


Philip  summons  the  Germans 
to  bis  aid. 


Blunder  of  Caen  alone  loaded  man)  vessels  ;* 
and  Saint  Lof  and  Louviers  they  found  stored 
with  cloth. J 

To  encourage  his  people  still  more,  Edward 
discovered  at  Caen,  most  opportunely,  a  deed 
by  which  the  Normans  offered  Philippe  de  Va- 
lois  to  conquer  England  at  their  own  expense, 
on  condition  of  its  being  partitioned  out  among 
them  as  it  was  between  the  companions  of 
William  the  Conqueror. §  This  deed,  written 
in  the  pitiable  French  then  spoken  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,||  is  probably  a  forgery ;  but  it  was 
translated  into  English  by  Edward's  orders, 
and  read  after  the  sermon  i.n  all  the  churches 
through  England.  Before  leaving  his  king- 
dom, the  English  king  had  charged  the  popu- 
lar preachers,  the  Dominicans,  to  preach  up  the 
war  9nd  expound  its  causes.  Not  long  after- 
wards, (A.  D.  1361,)  he  ordered  French  to  be 
disused  in  all  public  acts.  There  was  but  one 
tongue,  but  one  English  people.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Norman  conquerors  and  those  of 
the  Saxons,  were  knit  together  by  hatred  of  the 
new  Normans. 

Finding  the  bridges  cut  down  at  Rouen,  the 
English  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
burning  on  their  march  Vernon,  Verneuil,  and 
Pont-de-1'Arche.  Edward  halted  at  Poissy,  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and  to  celebrate 


*  "  Both  the  armies  of  sea  and  land  went  forward,  until 
they  came  to  a  strong  town,  called  Barfleur;  ....  the 
inhabitants  surrendered  immediately;  ....  but  that  did 
not  prevent  the  town  from  being  pillaged  and  robbed  of 
gold,  silver,  and  every  thing  precious  that  could  he  found 
therein.  There  was  so  much  wealth,  that  the  boys  of  the 
army  set  no  value  on  gowns  trimmed  with  fur."  Id.  ibid. 
"  The  English  continued  masters  of  Caen  for  three  days ;  in 
this  time  they  amassed  great  wealth  in  cloths,  jewels,  gold 
and  silver  plate,  and  other  valuables,  which  they  sent  in 
barges  down  the  river  of  Estreham  to  St.  Sauveur,  two 
leagues  off,  where  their  fleet  was.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon 
made  preparations  therefore,  with  the  two  hundred  men-at- 
arms  and  his  four  hundred  archers,  to  carry  over  to  Eng- 
land their  riches  and  prisoners.  The  king  purchased,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Holland  and  his  companions,  the  constable  of 
France  and  the  earl  of  Tancarville,  and  paid  down  twenty- 
thousand  nobles  for  them."  Id.  ibid.  c.  123. 

t  "In  the  town  of  Lo  was  much  drapery,  and  many 
wealthy  inhabitants ;  among  them  you  might  count  eight  or 
nine  score  who  were  engaged  in  commerce  ....  No  one 
can  imagine  the  quantity  of  riches  they  found  in  it,  nor  the 
number  of  bales  of  cloth"."  Id.  ibid.  c.  122. 

t  "  He  went  on  towards  another  town,  called  Louviers, 
which  was  in  Normandy,  and  where  there  were  many 
manufactories  of  cloth  ;  it  was  rich  and  commercial.  The 
English  won  it  easily,  as  it  was  not  inclosed ;  and  having 
entered  the  town,  it  was  plundered  without  opposition. 
They  collected  much  wealth  there  .  .  .  ."  Id.  ibid.  c.  124. 

§  According  to  this  deed,  they  promised  to  furnish  4000 
men-at-arms,  and  20,000  infantry,  5000  of  the  latter  to  be 
cross'jovv-men — all  raised  in  the  province,  with  the  exception 
of  1000  men-at'arms,  whom  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  to 
l>e  at  liberty  to  levy  elsewhere,  but  whom  he  was  to  pay. 
They  bound  themselves  to  maintain  this  force  for  ten,  or 
even  twelve  weeks.  Should  England  be  conquered,  as  it  is 
hoped,  the  crown  is  thenceforward  the  duke  of  Norman- 
dy's. The  lands  and  rights  of  the  English,  noble,  plebeian, 
and  secular,  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  churches,  barons, 
nobles,  and  good  towns  of  Normandy.  The  property  ap- 
pertaining to  the  pope,  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  of 
England,  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  conquest.  Robert  of 
Avesbury  (Htstoria  de  Mirabilibus  Gestis  Edwardi  Tertii) 
quotes  the  deed  at  length,  after  the  copy  found,  according 
to  him  at  Caen,  ann.  1346.— The  warlike  language  of  this 
document,  and  certainty  of  conquest,  do  not  coincide  with 
the  state  of  peace  in  which  Edward  found  the  country. 

H  Rymer,  iii.  pars  1,  p.  76,  ann.  1346. 


the  festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  while  hia 
men  pushed  on  so  far  as  to  burn  St.  Germain, 
Bourg-la-Reine,  St.  Cloud,  and  even  Boulogne, 
close  to  Paris. 

All  the  succor  which  the  French  king  gav« 
Normandy,  was  to  dispatch  to  Caen  the  con- 
stable and  the  count  de  Tancarville,  who  allow- 
ed themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners.  His  army 
was  in  the  south,  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
off.  He  thought  the  speediest  way  would  be 
to  summon  his  German  and  Low-Country  allies. 
He  had  just  had  the  young  Charles  IV.,  the 
son  of  John  of  Bohemia,  elected  emperor  ;  but 
expelled  by  the  Germans,  Charles  came  to  take 
the  king's  pay.  His  arrival,  with  that  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
of  other  German  lords,  caused  the  English  to 
ponder. 

They  had  displayed  sufficient  bravado  and 
audacity.  They  saw  themselves  involved  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  kingdom,  in  the  midst  of 
burnt  towns,  ravaged  provinces,  and  a  people 
pushed  to  desperation.  The  French  king's 
forces  increased  daily.  He  was  in  haste  to 
punish  the  English,  who  had  insulted  him  by 
their  near  approach  to  his  capital.  His  good 
citizens  of  Paris,  too,  had  begun  to  wag  their 
tongues.  He  had  wished  to  throw  down  the 
houses  adjoining  the  city  walls ;  and  a  revolt 
had  well-nigh  taken  place. 

Edward  resolved  to  retire  through  Picardy, 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Flemings,  who  had 
just  laid  siege  to  Bethune,  and  to  traverse 
Ponthieu,  his  maternal  inheritance.  But  he  had 
to  cross  the  Somme.  Philippe  guarded  all  the 
bridges,  and  pressed  the  enemy  closely ;  so 
closely,  indeed,  that  at  Airaines  he  found  Ed- 
ward's table  laid,  and  ate  his  dinner. 

Edward  had  ordered  search  to  be  made  for  a 
ford,  but  none  could  be  found.  He  was  brood- 
ing over  his  thoughts  when  a  youth  of  Blanche- 
Tache  (White-spot,  or  White-ford)  undertook 
to  show  him  the  ford  of  that  name.  Philippe 
had  stationed  some  thousands  of  troops  there  ; 
but,  urged  by  the  sense  of  their  imminent  peril, 
the  English  made  a  great  effort  and  effected 
their  passage.  Philippe  came  up  shortly  after, 
but  had  no  means  of  pursuing  them  ;  the  tide 
had  set  into  the  Somme  ;  the  sea  protected  the 
English. 

Edward's  situation  was  not  cheering.  His 
army  was  wet,  hungry,  and  newly-levied.  The 
men  who  had  taken  and  wasted  so  much 
booty,  looked  so  many  beggars.  This  rapid 
and  shameful  retreat,  threatened  to  be  as  fa- 
tal as  a  defeat.  Edward  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle. 

Besides,  arrived  in  Ponthieu,  he  felt  himself 
stronger ;  he  was  now  on  his  own  ground,  at 
least.  "  Let  us  post  ourselves  here,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  for  we  will  not  go  further  before  we 
have  seen  our  enemies.  I  have  good  reason  to 
wait  for  them  on  this  spot,  as  I  am  now  upon 
the  lawful  inheritance  of  my  lady-mother,  which 
was  given  her  as  her  marriage  portion  ;  and  I 
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am  resolved  to  defend  it  against  my  adversary, 
Philippe  de  A'alois."* 

Having  so  spoken,  he  entered  his  oratory, 
performed  his  prayers  with  great  devotion,  wen 
o  his  bed,  and  the  next  morning  heard  mass. 
He  divided  his  army  into  three  battalions,  and 
made  his  men-at-arms  dismount.  The  English 
ate,  drank  a  glass,  and  then  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground,  "placing  their  helmets  and  bows 
before  them,  that  they  might  be  the  fresher 
when  their  enemies  should  arrive." 

Meanwhile,  the  vast  mass  of  the  French  army 
was  advancing  with  much  tumult.f  The  king 
of  France  had  been  advised  to  rest  his  troops, 
and  had  consented.  But  the  great  barons,  in- 
stigated by  the  point  of  feudal  honor,  kept 
pushing  forward  to  gain  the  first  rank. 

And  when  the  king  himself  came  up,  and  saw 
the  English,  "his  blood  boiled,  for  he  hated 
them,  and  he  cried  out  to  his  marshals,  '  Order 
the  Genoese  forward,  and  begin  the  battle,  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denys.'  " 

The  king  had  long  been  at  a  heavy  expense 
for  these  mercenaries  ;  but  it  was  rightly  judg- 
ed that  the  Genoese  bowmen  were  indispensa- 
ble against  the  English  archers.  Barbanera's 
speedy  retreat  at  the  battle  of  Sluys  had  natu- 
rally increased  the  distrust  felt  of  these  foreign- 
ers. The  Italian  mercenaries  were  accustomed 
to  spare  themselves  in  battle ;  and  these  bow- 
men, at  the  very  moment  the  order  was  given 
to  engage,  declared  that  their  bow-strings  were 
soaked  with  the  rain,  and  unserviceable.^ 
They  might  have  kept  them  dry  under  their 
hoods,  as  the  English  did. 

Upon  this  the  count  of  Alencon  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  what  one  gets  by  employing  such 
scoundrels,  who  fall  off  when  there  is  any  need 
for  them."  The  Genoese  could  not  do  much, 
the  English  riddled  them  so  with  arrows,  and 
iron  balls  dischared  from  bombards. "  You 


*  Froissart.  b.  i.  c.  120. 

t  '•  There  is  no  one  who  can  agree  upon  the  troth,  espe- 
tially  on  the  French  side,  such  was  their  bad  management 
itnd  disorder.  What  1  know  ....  I  have  learnt  chiefly 
from  the  English,  who  had  well  observed  the  confusion 
they  were  in,  and  from  those  attached  to  Sir  John  of  Hain- 
ault,  who  was  always  near  the  person  of  the  king  of  France." 
Id.  ibid.  c.  128. 

I  Q.m  quidem  balistarii  trahere  coeperunt,  sed  cogentes 
;ordas  ad  invicem,  arcus  ascendere  nullatenus  poterant, 
quia  restricts  fueranl  pro  pluvia.  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis, 
p.  108. 

»J  (The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  have  Froissart's 
description  of  the  onset,  as  picturesquely  and  faithfully 
rendered  in  the  old  translation  by  lord  Berners : — 

"  Whan  the  genowayes  were  assembled  toguyder  and 
Soganne  to  aproche,  they  made  a  great  leape  and  crye  to 
abasshe  thenglysshmen,  but  they  stode  styll  and  styredde 
nat  for  all  that.  Than  the  genowayes  agayie  the  seconde 
tyme  made  another  leape  and  a  fell  crye  an.1  stepped  for- 
warde  a  lytell,  and  thenglysshmen  remeved  nat  one  fote ; 
thirdly,  agayne  they  leapt  and  cryed,  and  went  forthe  tyll 
Ihey  came  within  shotte ;  then  they  shotte  feersly  with  their 
:rossbowes.  Than  thenglysshe  archers  slept  forthe  one 
rase  and  lette  fly  their  arrowes  so  hotly  and  so  thycke  that 
t  seemed  snowe.  Whan  the  genowayes  felte  the  arowes 
otrsynpe  through  heedes,  armes,  and  brestes,  many  of  them 
laste  downe  their  crosbowes  and  dyde  cut  their  strynges, 
ind  retourned  dyscomfited.  Whan  theFrenche  kyngesawe 
.rmm  Ave  away,  he  said,  '  Slee  these  riscals,  for  they  shall 
lette  and  trouble  us  without  reason/  than  you  shoulde 


would  have  thought,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  "  that  you  heard  God's  own  thunders."* 
This  is  the  first  time  artillery  was  used  in  the 
fieldf 

The  French  king,  beside  himself,  then  called 
out  to  his  men-at-arms,  "  Kill  me  those  scoun- 
drels, for  they  block  up  our  road  without  any 
reason."  But  in  riding  down  the  Genoese,  the 
men-at-arms  broke  their  ranks.  The  English 
shot  straight  into  the  confused  mass,  sure  of 
each  arrow's  telling.  The  horses  were  scared, 
and  took  their  bits  in  their  mouths.  Every 
minute  increased  the  disorder. 

The  king  of  Bohemia,  old  and  blind,  never- 
theless was  on  horseback,  with  his  knights. 
When  they  told  him  what  was  taking  place,  he 
concluded  that  the  battle  was  lost ;  and  then 
this  brave  prince,  who  had  spent  all  his  days  in 
the  domestic  circle  of  the  house  of  France,  and 
who  had  fiefs  in  the  kingdom,  set  the  example 
as  vassal  and  as  knight.  He  said  to  his  attend- 
ants, "  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  my  people,  my 
friends  and  brethren  at  arms  this  day  ;  there- 
fore, as  I  am  blind,  I  request  of  you  to  lead  me 
so  far  into  the  engagement  that  I  may  strike 
one  stroke  with  my  sword."  They  obeyed, 
fastened  the  reins  of  their  horses  to  his,  and 
rode  in  together  headforemost  among  the  enemy. 
The  morrow  they  were  found  on  the  ground, 
with  their  horses  all  tied  together.^ 

The  great  barons  of  France  behaved  as  no- 
bly. The  count  of  AlenQon,  brother  to  the 
king,  the  counts  of  Blois,  Harcourt,  Aumale, 
Auxerre,  Sancerre,  and  of  St.  Pol,  all  magnifi- 
cently armed  and  emblazoned,  burst  through  the 
enemy's  lines  at  full  gallop,  breaking  through 
the  ranks  of  the  archers,  and  pushing  on,  dis- 
dainful of  these  footmen,  up  to  the  small  band 
of  the  English  men-at-arms.  Here  was  Ed- 
ward's son,  aged  thirteen,  whom  his  father  had 
put  at  the  head  of  one  division.  The  second 
advanced  to  his  support,  and  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, in  his  anxiety  for  the  little  prince,  sent  to 
entreat  the  king  to  bring  up  the  third.  Edward 
replied  that  he  wished  the  boy  to  win  his  spurs, 
and  to  have  all  the  honor  of  the  day. 


have  scene  the  men  of  armes  dasshe  in  among  them,  and 
kylled  a  great  numbre  of  them  ;  and  ever  styll  the  englyssh- 
men  shot  where  as  they  sawe  thyckest  preace,  the  sharpe 
arowes  ranne  into  the  men  of  armes,  and  into  their  horses, 
and  many  fell  horse  and  man  amonge  the  genowayes,  and 
whan  they  were  downe  they  coude  nat  relyne  agayne ;  the 
preace  was  so  thycke  that  one  overthrewe  another.  And 
also  amonge  the  englysshmen  there  were  certayne  rascalles 
that  went  a  fote  with  great  knyues,  and  they  went  in  among 
the  men  of  armes,  and  slewe  and  mnrdredde  many  as  they 
lay  on  the  grounde,  both  erles,  baronnes,  knyghts,  and 
squyers,  whereof  the  kyng  of  Englande  was  after  dyspleased, 
for  he  had  rather  they  had  been  taken  prisoners.") — TRANS- 
LATOR. 

*  Villani,  I.  xii.  c.  65.  p.  948. 

f  It  had  already  been  employed  in  the  attack  and  defence 
of  towns.  In  1340,  cannon  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Ques- 
noy.  In  1338,  Barthelemy  de  Drach,  war-treasurer,  carries 
to  account  a  sum  given  to  Henry  de  Famechon,  for  powdei 
and  other  things  wanted  for  the  cannon  before  rny-Guil- 
lauine.  Note  by  M.  Buchon,  Froiss.  i.  p.  310. 

i  Froissart,  b.  1,  c.  129.  This  was  a  relic  of  barbarism. 
See  Tacitus,  De  Mor.  Germanorum,  and  the  accounts  of  tht 
battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa. 
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Philip's  abortive  attempts 
to  raise  the  siege. 


The  English  king,  who  surveyed  the  battle 
from  an  eminence  near  a  windmill,  perceived 
that  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  being 
overpowered.*  Some  had  got  entangled  in  the 
first  confusion,  among  the  Genoese  ;  others,  af- 
ter cutting  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  English 
army,  found  themselves  surrounded.  The  hea- 
vy armor,  which  began  to  be  worn  about  this 
time,  would  not  admit  of  a  knight's  rising,  when 
once  he  was  down.  The  Welsh  and  Cornish 
dagsmen  (coutilliers)  flung  themselves  on  the 
unhorsed  knights,  and  slew  them  with  their 
knives  without  mercy,  no  matter  how  highly 
born.  Philippe  de  Valois  was  a  witness  of  this 
butchery.  His  horse  was  slain  under  him.  He 
had  no  more  than  sixty  men  around  him,  but 
could  not  be  torn  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
English,  astonished  at  their  victory,  did  not 
budge  a  step  ;  otherwise  they  would  have  taken 
him.  At  last  Jean  de  Hainaut  (John  of  Hai- 
nault)  seized  his  horse  by  the  bridle  and  drew 
him  off. 

On  the  English  reviewing  the  field  of  battle 
and  numbering  the  dead,  they  found  amongst 
the  slain,  eleven  princes,  eighty  lords-banneret, 
twelve  hundred  knights,  and  thirty  thousand 
common  men.  While  they  were  numbering 
the  dead,  there  came  up  the  commons  of  Rouen 
and  Beauvais,  and  then  the  troops  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  and  of  the  grand  prior  of 
France.  These  poor  people,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  battle,  came  to  swell  the  number 
of  the  dead.f 

This  overwhelming  blow  only  led  the  way  to 
a  greater.  The  Englishman  settled  in  France. 
The  seaports  of  England,  exasperated  by  the 
depredations  of  our  Calais  corsairs,  furnished 
Edward  with  a  fleet.  Dover,  Bristol,  Win- 
chelsea,  Shoreham,  Sandwich,  Weymouth,  and 
Plymouth,  fitted  out  each  from  twenty  to  thirty 
vessels ;  and  Yarmouth  alone  forty-three.  J 
The  English  merchants,  who  were  being  ruin- 
ed by  this  war,  had  made  a  last  and  a  prodigious 
effort  to  become  masters  of  the  strait.  Edward 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Calais,  and  fixed  him- 
self there  as  at  a  post  where  he  would  live  or 
die.  After  the  sacrifices  which  had  been  made 
for  this  expedition,  he  could  not  face  his  com- 
mons until  he  had  brought  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  "  He  built  between  Calais  and  the  river 
and  bridge,  houses  of  wood  :  they  were  laid 

*  "King  Edward  then  came  down  from  his  post,  who 

all  that  day  had  not  put  on  his  helmet "  Id.  ibid. 

c.  130 

t  "There  were  slain  in  this  flight  in  the  open  fields, 

under  hedges  and  bushes,  upwards  of  seven  thousand 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  English  rode  forth  seek- 
ing adventures,  and  found  many  Frenchmen  who  had  lost 
their  road  on  the  Saturday,  and  had  lain  in  the  open  fields, 
not  knowing  what  was  become  of  the  king,  or  their  own 
leaders.  The  English  put  to  the  sword  all  they  met:  and 
It  has  been  assured  to  me  for  fact,  that  of  foot  soldiers,  sent 
from  the  cities,  towns,  and  municipalities,  there  were  slain, 
this  Sunday  morning,  four  times  as  many  as  in  the  battle  of 
Saturday."  Id.  ibid. 

|  Some  towns  of  the  interior  likewise  contributed,  hut 
!n  a  very  different  proportion.  The  poweiful  city  of  York 
tarnished  one  vessel  and  nine  men.  Anderson's  Annals  of 
Commerce,  vol.  i  p.  322. 


out  in  streets,  and  thatched  with  straw  or 
broom ;  and  in  this  town  of  the  king's  there 
was  every  thing  necessary  for  an  army,  besides 
a  market-place,  where  there  were  markets 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  butcher's 
meat,  and  all  other  sorts  of  merchandise  :  cloth, 
bread,  and  every  thing  else  which  came  from 
England  and  Flanders,  might  be  had  there,  aa 
well  as  comforts,  for  money."* 

The  Englishman,  well  posted,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  plenty,  left  those  outside  and  in- 
side of  tl-e  town  to  do  what  they  liked,  but 
would  not  give  them  the  chance  of  a  battle. 
He  preferred  starving  them  out.  Five  hundred 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  put  out  of 
the  town  by  the  governor,  died  of  cold  and 
hunger  between  it  and  U;e  camp  :  such,  at  least, 
is  the  statement  of  the  English  historian. f 

Edward  had  struck  root  before  Calais.  Even 
the  pope's  mediation  could  not  tear  him  away. 
Word  was  brought  him  that  the  Scots  were  on 
the  point  of  invading  England.  He  did  not 
stir.  His  perseverance  had  its  reward.  He 
soon  heard  that  his  troops,  encouraged  by  hia 
queen,  had  made  the  king  of  the  Scots  prison- 
er. The  following  year,  Charles  of  Blois  was 
also  taken,  while  besieging  Roche-de-Rien. 
Edward  might  fold  his  arms  ;  fortune  labored 
for  him. 

There  was  great  and  urgent  necessity  foi 
the  French  king  to  relieve  Calais. :£  But  sc 
great  was  his  penury,  and  so  inert  and  embar- 
rassed his  semi-feudal  government,  that  he 
could  not  put  himself  in  motion  until  the  siege 
had  gone  on  for  ten  months,  and  the  English 
had  fortified  and  even  intrenched  themselves 
with  palisades  and  deep  ditches.  Having  pick- 
ed up  a  little  money  by  an  alteration  in  the 
coinage,^  by  the  gabelle,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
tenths,  and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  Lombards,  he  at  last  set  out  with  a  large 
cumbersome  army,  like  that  which  had  been  de- 
feated at  Crecy.  The  only  road  to  Calais  was 
through  marshes,  or  across  the  downs.  To 
take  the  first  was  to  perish,  for  the  passes  had 
either  been  broken  up  or  were  strongly  guard- 
ed ;  nevertheless,  the  men  of  Tournay  bravely 
carried  a  tower,  without  machines,  and  by  the 
strength  of  their  arms.jj 

*  "He  built  it,"  says  Froissart.  "as  if  he  were  to  dwell 
there  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  live 
in  it  winter  and  summer,  until  he  had  reduced  the  town.'r 
Froiss,  ii.  p.  385,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  Knyghton,  De  Event.  Ang.  1.  iv.— On  the  contrary, 
Froissart  says  that  he  "allowed  them  to  pass  in  safely, 
ordered  them  a  hearty  dinner,  and  gave  to  each  two  ster- 
lings, as  charity  and  alms,"  b.  1.  c.  132. 

t  The  English  having  given  chase  to  two  vessels  that 
attempted  to  slip  out  of  the  harbor,  intercepted  a  letter 
from  the  governor  to  Philippe  de  Valois,  in  which  was  the 
following  passage — "We  are  agreed,  that  if  we  are  not 
quickly  relieved,  we  will  sally  forth  to  live  or  die,  for  we 
prefer  honorable  death  in  the  field  to  eating  one  another." 
Froiss.  ii.  p.  444,  note,  ed.  Buchon.— The  Continuator  of 
Nanpis  states,  that  Philippe  had  continually  tried  to  throw 
in  provisions,  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  that  they  had  been 
intercepted,  p.  1(19. 

«  Ord.  ii.  pp.  254,  256.  2C3. 

fl  "When  the  French  had  taicen  np  their  quarters  on  th« 
hill  of  Bangate,  those  from  Tournay,  who  might  amount 
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On  the  side  of  Boulogne,  the  downs  were 
commanded  by  the  fire  of  an  English  fleet ;  on 
that  of  Gravelines,  they  were  guarded  by  the 
Flemings,  whom  the  king  could  not  gain  over. 
He  offered  them  mountains  of  gold,  to  give 
them  up  Lille,  Bethune,  and  Douai ;  he  offered 
to  enrich  their  burgomasters,  and  to  make  their 
young  men  knights  and  barons.*  •  Nothing 
touched  them.  They  were  in  too  great  dread 
«>f  the  return  of  their  count,  who,  after  a  false 
reconciliation,  had  again  just  escaped  out  of 
their  hands.  |  Philippe  could  do  nothing.  He 
negotiated,  he  sent  defiances.  Edward  re- 
mained quiet.  J 

The  despair  of  the  starving  townsmen  was 
fearful,  when  they  saw  these  numerous  French 
banners  and  this  vast  army  on  the  retreat,  and 
deserting  them.  There  now  remained  for  them 
only  to  give  themselves  to  the  enemy,  if  he 
would  have  them.  But  the  English  hated 
them  with  a  deadly  hate,  both  as  seamen  and 
corsairs. $  To  comprehend  the  excess  of  irri- 
tation arising  from  the  daily  hostilities  of  such 
a  neighborhood,  from  the  sidelong  look  of  de- 
testation which  the  two  coasts  cast  on  each 
other,  one  must  read  the  deeds  and  exploits  of 
Jean  Bart,  the  lamentable  demolition  of  the 
port  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  closing  of  the  docks 
of  Antwerp. 

It  was  probable  enough  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  sick  of  his  long  detention  before 
Calais,  having  remained  there  a  year,  and  who, 
in  a  single  campaign,  had  spent  the  sum,  enor- 
mous at  the  time,  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  our 


about  fifteen  hundred  men.  right  cheerfully  advanced  to- 
wards this  tower.  The  garrison  shot  at  them,  and  wounded 
some ;  at  which  the  men  of  Tournuy  waxed  wroth,  crossed 
the  ditches,  and  fell  with  pick-axes  and  bars  furiously  on 
these  English.  The  engagement,  when  they  reached  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  was  very  sharp,  and  many  of  the  Tour- 
naymen  were  killed  and  wounded;  but,  in  the  end,  the 
tower  was  taken  and  thrown  down,  and  all  that  were  with- 
in it  put  to  the  sword.  The  Frenchmen  accounted  this  one 
of  the  bravest  actions  performed,"  Froissart,  vol.  i.  b.  i. 
c.  144. 

*  He  offered  to  have  the  interdict  which  had  been  laid 
on  Flanders  removed,  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  corn  in  the 
country  for  six  years  at  a  very  low  price,  to  import  wool 
from  France,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  in 
France  the  cloths  made  from  such  wool,  as  long  as  they 
could  supply  them,  fee.  Robert  of  Avesbury,  p.  133. 

T  "  To  constrain  him  to  marry  the  English  king's  daugh- 
ter, the  Flemings  kept  him  in  courteous  restraint.  He  was 
Wearied  of  confinement,  promised  all,  and  was  allowed  to 

go  out  under  good  guard One  day  that  he  went 

hawking  by  the  river,  he  threw  off  his  falcon,  rode  after  it, 
and  when  at  some  distance  struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and 
sought  refuge  in  France."  Froiss.  ii.  p.  480,  ed.  Buchon. 

J  Froissart  says  that  the  kin?,  coining  to  the  relief  of 
Calais,  sent  a  challenge  to  Edward,  which  the  latter  refused. 
Edward,  on  the  contrary,  states,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop 
of  York,  that  he  had  accepted  the  challenge,  and  that  the 
reason  the  combat  did  not  take  place  was,  Philippe's  pre- 
cipitate departure  before  the  day,  after  having  set  fire  to  his 
camp.  Id.  ibid.  p.  452. 

$  Villani,  who  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
French  affairs  through  the  Florentine  and  Lombard  mer- 
chants, expressly  says,  that  Edward  had  resolved  on  hang- 
ing the  Calesians  as  pirates,  because  they  had  done  much 
larm  to  the  English  at  sea.  Villani,  1.  12,  c.  95. — M.  Ducier 
has  compared  and  examined  the  accounts  of  the  different 
historians,  (Froissart,  iii.  466-7.)  See.  also,  a  dissertation  by 
M.  Bolard,  crowned  by  tb»  s<M-iety  of  Antiquaries  of  la  Mo- 
linie  (i)  No  critic,  as  tar  as  I  am  aware,  has  full  the  full 
lEiport  of  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Villani. 


money,  would  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  put 
ting  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  which, 
certainly,  would  have  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  English  merchants.  But  P^dward's 
knights  told  him  plainly  that  if  he  treated  the 
besieged  thus,  his  own  men  would  not  dare  in 
future  to  sustain  a  siege  for  fear  of  reprisals. 
He  gave  way,  and  promised  to  spare  the  city, 
provided  some  of  the  principal  citizens  would 
come,  according  to  custom,  to  present  him  with 
the  keys,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and  ropes 
round  their  necks. 

There  was  danger  for  those  who  should  first 
appear  before  the  king.  But  these  men  of  the 
coast,  who  daily  brave  the  wrath  of  ocean,  fear 
not  that  of  man.  Out  of  this  small  town,  de- 
populated by  famine,  six  men  instantly  and 
cheerfully  stepped  forward  to  save  the  rest. 
As  many  or  more  will  any  day  risk  themselves, 
in  tempestuous  weather,  to  save  a  vessel  in 
danger.  This  great  action,  I  feel  sure,  was 
performed  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  not  with 
grief,  tears,  and  long  speeches,  as  the  canon 
Froissart  imagines.* 

It  required,  however,  the  prayers  of  the 
queen  and  of  his  knights,  to  restrain  Edward 
from  hanging  these  brave  men.  No  doubt  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  they  had  fought  for 
their  town  and  trade,  rather  than  for  king 
or  kingdom.  He  repeopled  the  town  with 
English,  admitting,  nevertheless,  many  of  the 
old  Calesians,  who  turned  English ;  among 
others,  Eustache  de  Saint-Pierre,  the  leader  of 
the  heroic  six  who  brought  him  the  keys  of  the 
city.f 

These  keys  were  those  of  France.     Calais, 

*  This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  that  the  contemporary  his- 
torians do  not  give  the  names  of  Eustache  de  Saint-Pierre 
and  his  companions,  when  they  relate  the  circumstance : — 
"Burgenses  procedebant  curn  simili  forma,  habentes  fnnes 
singuli  in  manibus  suis,  in  signurn  quod  rex  eos  laqueo 
suspenderet  vel  salvaret  ad  voluntatem  suam."  (The  bur- 
gesses walked  in  like  fashion,  each  having  a  cord  in  his 
hands,  in  sign  that  the  king  might  hang  or  spare  them  at 
his  pleasure.)  Knyghton.  Thomas  de  la  Moor's  account 
agrees  with  that  of  this  writer.  Villani  says  that  they  came 
forth  naked  to  their  shirts;  and  Robert  of  Avesbury,  that 
Edward  contented  himself  with  retaining  the  most  con- 
siderable of  them  prisoners.  These  data  altogether  consti- 
tute the  elements  of  Froissart's  dramatic  narrative. 

t  Froissart's  words  are,  "They  sent  out  of  the  town  all 
ranks  of  people,  great  and  little."  "  All  the  French  were  not 
driven  forth,"  says  M. de  Brequigny,  (Mem. de  1'Acad.  t.  37 ;) 
"on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  numerous  French  names 
among  those  to  whom  Edward  granted  houses  in  his  new 
conquest,  and  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre  was  of  the  number." 
By  letters  of  the  8th  of  October,  1347,  two  months  after  the 
surrender  of  Calais,  Edward  grants  Eustache  a  considerable 
pension,  until  such  time  as  he  shall  be  able  to  provide  for 
him  more  amply.  The  reasons  for  this  favor  are  the  ser- 
vices he  is  to  render,  either  in  maintaining  good  order  in 
Calais,  or  providing  for  the  security  of  the  town.  By  other 
letters  of  the  same  date,  he  is  put  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  houses  and  holdings  that  formerly  belonged  to  him. 
with  the  addition  of  some  others.  (See  Froissart,  ii.  p.  473, 
ed.  Buchon.)— Philippe  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
remunerate  the  inhabitants  of  Calais.  He  granted  all  va- 
cant offices  (September  the  8th,  a  month  after  the  surren- 
der) to  those  who  chose  to  accept  them.  In  this  ordinance, 
reference  is  made  to  another,  by  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
those  Calesians  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  city,  all 
goods  and  heritages  that  should  in  any  way  accrue  to  him. 
Again,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  he  grants  them  nu- 
merous privileges  and  franchises,  &c..  confirmed  under  sac, 
ceeding  reigns.  .Note  by  M.  Buchon,  ibid.  p.  475. 
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turned  English,  was,  for  two  centuries,  a  gate 
opened  to  the  stranger.  England  was,  as  it 
were,  rejoined  to  the  continent.  The  straits 
had  disappeared. 

Let  us  retrace  these  sad  events,  and  search 
their  true  results  :  it  will  afford  some  com- 
fort. 

The  battle  of  Crecy  is  not  merely  a  battle, 
the  taking  of  Calais  is  not  simply  the  taking 
of  a  town, — these  two  events  involve  a  great 
social  revolution.  The  entire  chivalry  of  the 
most  chivalrous  nation  in  the  world  had  been 
exterminated  by  a  small  band  of  foot-soldiers. 
The  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  the  Austrian 
cavalry  at  Morgarten  and  Laupen  were  analo- 
gous ;  but  they  had  not  the  same  important  ef- 
fect, they  did  not  cause  the  same  vibration 
throughout  Christendom.  A  new  system  of 
tactics  arose  out  of  a  new  state  of  society,  and 
which  was  the  work  neither  of  genius  nor  of  re- 
flection. Edward  was  neither  &  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  nor  a  Frederick.  For  lack  of  cav- 
alry he  had  employed  infantry.  In  his  first 
expeditions,  his  armies  had  consisted  of  men- 
at-arms,  of  nobles,  and  of  their  followers. 
But  the  nobles  had  become  wearied  of  these 
long  campaigns.  A  feudal  army  could  not  be 
kept  together  such  a  length  of  time.  With  all 
their  liking  for  emigration,  the  English,  never- 
theless, love  home.  The  baron  required  to  re- 
turn after  a  few  months'  service  to  his  baronial 
hall,  to  revisit  his  woods  and  dogs,  and  indulge 
in  the  fox-hunt.*  The  mercenary  soldier,  so 
long  as  he  was  poor,  and  shoeless,  and  stock- 
ingless,  like  the  Irish  and  Welsh  whom  Ed- 
ward took  into  his  pay,  did  not  set  his  heart  on 
return,  but  heartily  followed  up  a  good  war 
which  fed  and  clothed  him,  not  to  speak  of  fill- 
ing his  purse.  The  foregoing  will  account  for 
the  English  army's  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
a  mercenary  infantry. 

The  battle  of  Crecy  revealed  a  secret  unsus- 
pected by  all — the  powerlessness,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  of  those  feudal  warriors,  who 
had  believed  themselves  the  whole  warlike 
world.  No  private  wars  of  the  barons,  or  of 
canton  with  canton,  during  the  primitive  isola- 
tion of  the  middle  age,  could  teach  the  lesson ; 
in  these,  gentlemen  were  conquered  by  gentle- 
men only.  Their  reputation  had  not  been 
damaged  by  two  centuries  of  defeat  during  the 
crusades.  All  Christendom  was  interested  in 
concealing  from  itself  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  unbelievers.  Besides,  the  wars  with 
them  took  place  at  such  a  distance,  that  there 
was  ever  some  excuse  ready  to  account  for 
reverses  ;  and  all  was  redeemed  by  the  hero- 
ism of  a  Godfrey  or  a  Richard.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  feudal  banners  were 
wont  to  follow  the  royal  standard  to  the  field, 
when  so  many  baronial  courts  united  to  form 
one  alone,  brilliant  beyond  all  the  fictions  of 

*  The  English  fox-hunter  is  by  no  means  a  modern  cha- 
racter. See.  further  on,  book  ix.  c.  3,  the  description  of 
Henry  the  Fifth's  entry  into  Paris. 


romance,  the  nobles,  as  their  power  abated, 
waxed  in  pride  ;  lowered  in  themselves,  the 
felt  exalted  in  their  king.     They  valued  them" 
selves  in  proportion  as  they  shared  in  the  roy 
fe.es.     He   who   won   most   applause    in   th 
tournay,  deemed  himself,  and  was  deemed  b 
others,  the  most  valiant  in  battle.     Flourishe 
of   trumpets,    the   approving   countenance   of 
royalty,  and  favoring  glances  from  bright  eye 
intoxicated  the  brain  more  than  real  victory 
So   overpowering  was  this   intoxication,  th 
they  suffered  Philippe-le-Bel  to  destroy  thei 
brothers,  the  Templars — usually,  the  younge 
sons  of  noble  houses — without  a  word  of  re 
monstrance.     They  held  these  knightly  monk 
just  as  cheap  as  they  did  the  other  monks  o 
priests.     Their   aid   was   ever  ready  for  th' 
monarch  against  the  pope.     The  nobles  had 
good  share  of  the  tenths  that  were  extracte 
from  the  clergy,  under  cover  of  a  crusade  o 
of  some  other  pretext.*     The  time,  however 
was  approaching,  when  the  noble,  after  havin 
helped  the  monarch  to  fleece  the  priest,  was  t 
take  his  own  turn. 

In  palliation  of  their  defeat  at  Courtrai,  th 
nobles   alleged   their   heroic    thoughtlessnes: 
and  the  fosse  which  stood  the  Flemings  in  sue 
stead  ;    and  their  reputation  was  restored  b 
the  two  easy  massacres  of  Mons-en-Puelle  an 
Cassel.      For  many  years   they  accused  th 
king   of   keeping   them   from   victories.      A 
Crecy,  they  might  have  conquered  their  fill 
all  the  chivalry  of  the  kingdom  was  there  col 
lected,  every  banner  given  to  the  wind  with  i 
haughty  blazon, — lion,  eagle,  tower,  bezants  o 
the  crusades,  and  all  the  proud  symbolism  of 
heraldry.      There   stood   before   them — three 
thousand  men-at-arms  excepted — only  the  bare 
footed   English  commons,  rude  Welsh  moun- 
taineers, and  Irish  swineherds  ;f  reckless  an 
savage  races  ;  ignorant  alike  of  French,  Eng- 
lish, or  the  laws  of  chivalry.     Their  blows  at 
the  noble  banners  were  not  less  true  ;  and  they 
but  slew  the  more.     There  was  no  tongue  in 
common  between  the  combatants,  in  which  to 
sue  for  quarter.     The  Welshman  or  Irishma 
did    not    understand    the    dismounted    baro 
whose    offered    ransom   would   have    enriche 
him  for  life — he  answered  with  his  knife. 

Despite  the  romantic  bravery  of  John  of 
Bohemia,  and  of  many  another,  the  brilliant 
banners  were  on  that  day  besmirched.  To 
have  been  dragged  in  the  dust,  not  by  the 

*  "  In  those  days  (A.  D.  1346)  our  lord  the  king,  with  con 
sent  of  the  pope,  levied  tenths  from  the  churches  .  .  . 
and  innumerable  sums  of  money  were  rniseil  on  diileren 
pretexts;  but,  in  truth,  the  more  Unit  was  thus  extorted 
the  poorer  grew  our  lord  the  king.  The  money  w.-ts  ii-vin 
to  maintain  a  numerous  and  noble  soldiery,  for  the  ai( 
and  defence  of  the  throne  and  country  ;  but  it  was  all  con 
tumaciously  wasted  on  idle  shows,  gaming,  and  wanton 
ness."  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  108. 

t  Of  the  thirty-two  thousand  men  of  whom  Edward 
army  consisted,  Froissart  expressly  says  that  there  were 
only  fourteen  thousand  English,  (four  thousand  men-at 
arms  and  ten  thousand  archers.)  The  other  eighteen  thon 
sand  were  Welsh  and  Irish,  (twelve  thousand  WeUh,  «M 
six  thousand  Irish.) 
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gauntleted  hand  of  the  noble,  but  by  the  horny 
fist  of  the  peasant,  was  a  stain  not  easily 
washed  out.  From  that  day,  worship  of  the 
nobility  met  with  more  than  one  unbeliever  : 
armorial  symbolism  lost  all  its  effect.  Men 
began  to  doubt  whether  the  lions  could  bite,  or 
the  silken  embroidered  dragons  vomit  fire  and 
flame.  The  Swiss  and  the  Welsh  cow  seemed 
quite  as  good  arms  to  bear  as  any  other. 

For  the  people  to  be  aware  of  all  this  re- 
quired much  time  and  many  defeats.  Nor 
Crecy,  nor  Poitiers  was  enough.  That  repro- 
bation of  the  nobles  which  found  bold  utterance 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  is  still  mute  and 
respectful  in  Philippe  de  Valois'  day.  There 
is  neither  complaint  nor  revolt ;  but  suffering, 
languor,  torpor  under  misery.  There  is  little 
hope  upon  earth,  little  elsewhere.  Faith  is 
shaken  ;  feudalism,  that  second  faith,  still  more 
bo.  The  middle  age  lived  in  two  ideas,  the 
emperor  and  the  pope.  The  empire  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a  servant  of  the  French  king's  ; 
the  pope  sinks,  from  Rome  down  to  Avignon, 
into  the  valet  of  a  king — this  king  extinguished, 
and  his  nobility  humbled. 

No  one  said  these  things,  or,  indeed,  clearly 
perceived  them.  Human  thought  was  not  so 
much  shocked  as  discouraged,  beaten  down, 
extinguished.  Men  longed  for  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  some  fixed  this  end  for  the  year  1365. 
Arid  what  was  left  but  to  die  ] 

THE    BLACK    PLAGUE. 

Epochs  of  moral  depression  are  those,  too, 
of  great  mortality.  This  is  inevitable  ;  and  it 
is  man's  glory  that  it  is  so.  He  suffers  life  to 
pass  away  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  appear  grand 
and  divine  to  him.  Vitamque  perosi  projecere 
animas.  In  the  last  years  of  Philippe  de  Va- 
lois' reign,  the  depopulation  was  rapid.  The 
misery  and  physical  suffering  which  prevailed 
were  insufficient  to  account  for  it ;  for  they  had 
not  reached  the  extreme  at  which  they  subse- 
quently arrived.  Yet,  to  adduce  but  one  in- 
stance, the  population  of  a  single  town,  Nar- 
bonne,  fell  off  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years 
from  the  year  1339,  by  five  hundred  families.* 

Upon  this  too  tardy  diminution  of  the  human 
race  followed  extermination,  the  great  black 
plague  or  pestilence,  which  at  once  heaped  up 
mountains  of  dead  throughout  Christendom. 
It  began  in  Provence,  in  the  year  1347,  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  continued  sixteen  months,  and 
carried  off  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
same  wholesale  destruction  befell  Languedoc. 
At  Montpellier,  out  of  twelve  consuls,  ten 
died.  At  Narbonne,  thirty  thousand  persons 
perished.  In  several  places,  there  remained 


Dearths  has  been  diminished  by  five  hundred 
townsmen  have  been  reduced  to  beggary,  &.C.1 
Hint.  d.<:  Lang.  t.  iv.  p.  231. 
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only  a  tithe  of  the  inhabitants.*  All  that  the 
careless  Froissart  says  of  this  fearful  visitation, 
and  that  only  incidentally,  is — "  For  at  this 
time  there  prevailed  throughout  the  world  gen- 
erally a  disease  called  epidemy,  which  destroy- 
ed a  third  of  its  inhabitants." 

This  pestilence  did  not  break  out  in  the  north 
of  the  kingdom  until  August,  1348,  where  it 
first  showed  itself  at  Paris  and  St.  Denys.  So 
fearful  were  its  ravages  at  Paris,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some,  eight  hundred,  according  to  others, 
five  hundred,  daily  sank  under  it.f  "  There 
was,"  says  the  continuator  of  Nangis,  ':  a  fear- 
ful mortality  of  men  and  women,  and  still  more 
of  the  young  than  the  old,  in  such  numbers  that 
one  could  hardly  bury  them.  They  were  sel 
dom  more  than  two  or  three  days  sick,  being 
struck,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  health  by 
death.  He  who  was  to-day  well,  the  next  was 
borne  to  his  grave.  A  swelling  would  suddenly 
rise  in  the  groin  or  under  the  arm-pits  ;  it  was 
an  infallible  sign,  of  death.  They  fell  sick, 
and  died  through  force  of  the  imagination,  and 
through  contagion.  The  visiter  of  a  sick  per- 
son rarely  escaped  death.  So,  in  many  towns, 
great  and  small,  the  priests  fled,  leaving  to  the 
holder  monks  the  office  of  administering  to  the 
sick.  The  holy  sisters  of  the  H6tel  Dieu, 
casting  aside  all  fear  of  death  and  human  con- 
siderations, of  their  sweetness  and  humility 
would  touch  and  handle  the  sick.  As  fast  as 
they  were  cut  off,  others  of  the  sisterhood  took 
their  place,  and  they  rest,  we  must  piously  be- 
lieve, in  Christ's  peace. J 

"  As  there  was  neither  famine  at  the  time 
nor  want  of  food,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great 
abundance,  this  plague  was  said  to  proceed 
from  infection  of  the  air  and  of  the  springs. 
The  Jews  were  again  charged  with  this,  and 
the  people  cruelly  fell  upon  them,  especially  ir 
Germany,  and  they  were  slain,  massacred,  and 
burnt  indiscriminately,  "fy 

The  plague  found  Germany  in  one  of  hei 
gloomiest  fits  of  mysticism.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  population  had  long  been  without  the 
consolation  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church. 
To  please  the  king  of  France,  our  popes  ol 
Avignon  had  coldly  and  lightly  plunged  Ger- 
many into  despair.  All  the  countries  which 
acknowledged  the  title  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
had  been  laid  under  interdict.  Many  cities, 
Strasburg  in  particular,  remained  faithful  to 
their  emperor,  even  after  his  death,  and  knew 
no  remission  of  the  pontifical  sentence.  They 
heard  no  mass,  received  no  viaticum.  The 
plague  carried  off  in  Strasburg  sixteen  thou- 
sand persons,|| — all  of  whom  believed  them-' 

*  Ibid.  p.  267. 

t  Contin.  G.  de  Naneis,  p.  110,  and  the  contemporary 
translator  of  the  little  chronicle  of  St.  Denys,  MS.  Coasliii, 
No.  110,  Bibl.  Reg.— Ad  sepeliendos  niortuos  vix  sufficera 
poterant.  Patrem  filius,  et  filius  patrem  in  prabato  rel.n- 
quebat.  Contin.  Can.  de  S.  Victore,  MS.  Uibl.  Reg.  No.  813; 
a  small  quarto. 

t  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  110. 

§  Id.  ibid. 

fl  See,  among  other  works,  a  remarkable  thesis  by  M 
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selves  lost  to  all  eternity.  At  length,  the 
Dominicans,  who  had  persisted  in  officiating 
for  some  time,  departed  like  the  rest.  Three 
men  only,  three  mystics,  paid  no  attention  to 
the  interdict,  and  remained  to  console  the  dy- 
ing,— the  Dominican,  Tauler,  the  Austin  friar, 
Thomas  of  Strasburg.  and  the  Carthusian,  Lu- 
dolph.  This  was  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
mystics.  Ludolph  wrote  his  Life  of  Christ ; 
Tauler  his  Imitation  of  the  Poor  Life  of  Je- 
sus ;  Suso  his  book  of  the  Nine  Rocks.  The 
great  Tauler  himself  went  to  consult,  in  the 
forest  of  Soigne,  near  Louvain,  the  aged  Ruys- 
broek,  the  ecstatic  doctor. 

But  among  the  people  at  large,  ecstasy  was 
fury.  Abandoned  as  they  were  by  the  church, 
and  filled  with  contempt  for  the  priests,*  they 
did  without  sacraments,  substituting  for  them 
bloody  mortifications  and  frantic  processions. 
The  whole  population  of  a  place  would  set  out, 
they  knew  not  whither,  as  if  urged  by  the 
breath  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  They  wore  red 
crosses,  and  would  scourge  themselves,  half 
naked,  in  the  public  places,  with  whips  whose 
lashes  were  pointed  with  iron,  and  singing  can- 
ticles unheard  before. f  They  remained  in  each 


Schmidt,  of  Strasburg,  on  the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

*  Johannes  Vitorudanus,  p.  49,  ap.  Gieseler,  ii.  2,  p.  65. 
t  Noviterque  inventas.  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  iii. — A 
very  remarkable  canticle,  which  the  Brothers  of  the  Cross 
were  accustomed  to  sing  during  their  ceremonies,  has  been 
published  by  M.  Mazure,  bookseller,  of  Poitiers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen: — 

"  Or  avant,  entre  nous  tous  freres 
Battons  nos  charugnes  bien  fort 
En  remembrant  la  grant  misere 
<0e  Dieu  et  sa  piteuse  mort, 
dui  fut  pris  en  la  gent  a  me  re 
Et  vendus  et  trai's  a  tort 
Et  battu  sa  char  vierge  et  clere  .... 
An  noni  de  ce,  battons  plus  fort,  &.C." 
(Now  on,  brothers  all  together,  let  us  strenuously  lay  it 
on  our  carrionly  carcasses,  remembering  the  great  misery 
uf  God  and  his  piteous  death,  who  was  taken  by  the  hard- 
nearted  race,  and  sold  and  dragged  to  death,  and  his  pure 

and  fair  flesh  scourged In  his  name,  let  us  lay  it  on 

harder,  te.) 

Dr.  Lingard  gives  the  following  free  version  of  the  above 
stanzas: — 

"  Through  love  of  man  the  Saviour  came, 

Through  love  of  man  he  died  ; 
He  suffered  want,  reproach,  and  shan.e 

Was  scourged  and  crucified. 
Oh !  think  then  on  thy  Saviour's  pain, 
And  lash  thee,  sinner,  lash  again." 
(This  canticle  is  cited  by  M.  Levesque  in  his  HuSoire  des 
Cinq  Premiers  VcUois,  t.  i.  pp.  530,  531. — Lord  Hailes  dates 
the  ravages  of  this  plague  in  1439,  observing: — "  The  great 
vettilence,  which    had    so    long  desolated  the  continent, 
reached  Scotland.    The  historians  of  all  countries  speak 
with  horror  of  this  pestilence.    It  took  a  wider  range,  and 
proved  more  destructive  than  any  calamity  of  that  nature 
known  in  the  annals  of  mankind.    Barnes,  pp.  438-441,  has 
collected  the  accounts  given  of  this  pestilence  by  many  his- 
torians ;  and  hence  he  has,  unknowingly,  furnished  mate- 
rials for  a  curious  inquiry  into  the  populousness  of  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  century." 

Lingard  says,  (vol.  iii.  pp.  65-70.  4to.)  "We  first  discover 
It  in  the  empire  of  Cathai ;  thence  we  may  trace  its  progress 
through  ditferent  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  Delta  and  the 
banKS  of  the  Nile ;  a  south  wind  transported  it  into  Greece 
and  the  Giecian  islands:  from  which  it  swept  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  depopulated  Italy,  and  crossed  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Alps  into  France.  A  succession  of  earthquakes, 
which  shook  the  continent  of  Europe  from  Calabria  to  the 
north  of  Poland,  ushered  in  the  fatal  year  1343 ;  and  though 


town  they  came  to  only  a  day  and  a  night,  and 
scourged  themselves  twice  a  day.  When  they 
had  gone  on  in  this  fashion  thirty-three  days 
and  a  half,  they  believed  themselves  to  be  as 
pure  as  on  the  day  of  baptism.* 

The  flagellants  proceeded  first  from  Ger- 
many into  the  Low  Countries.  Then  the  furor 
reached  France  through  Flanders  and  Picardy, 
passing  no  further  than  Reims.  The  pope  de- 
nounced them ;  and  the  king  gave  the  word  to 
fall  upon  them.  Nevertheless,  by  Christmas, 
1349,  they  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred 
thousand,!  an^  these  not  from  among  the  peo- 
ple only,  but  including  gentlemen  and  barons. 
Noble  dames  hastened  to  follow  the  example. \ 

There  were  no  flagellants  in  Italy.  The 
sombre  enthusiasm  of  Germany  and  of  North- 
ern France,  that  war  declared  against  the  flesh, 
forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  picture  which 
Boccaccio  has  left  us  of  Italian  manners  at  the 
same  epoch. 

The  prologue  to  the  Decameron  is  the  prin- 
cipal historic  evidence  we  possess  with  regard 
to  the  great  plague  of  1348.  Boccaccio  as- 
serts that  at  Florence  alone,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand perished.  The  contagion  spread  with 
terrible  rapidity.  "  I  have  seen,"  he  says, 
"  two  hogs  in  the  street  shake  with  their  tusks 
the  rags  of  a  dead  body  ;  a  short  hour  after- 
wards, they  turned,  and  turned,  and  fell — they 
were  dead.  Friends  no  longer  bore  the  coffin 

England  escaped  this  calamity,  it  was  deluged  from  the 
month  of  June  to  December  with  almost  incessant  torrents 
of  rain.  In  the  first  week  of  August  the  plague  made  its 
appearance  at  Dorchester :  in  November  it  reached  London, 
and  thence  gradually  proceeded  to  the  north  of  the  island. 
....  When  historians  tell  us  that  one  half,  or  one  third  of 
the  human  race  perished,  we  may  suspect  them  of  exagger- 
ation :  but  it  is  easy  to  form  some  idea  of  the  mortality  from 
the  fact,  that  all  the  cemeteries  in  London  were  soon  filled  ; 
that  Sir  Walter  Manny  purchased  for  a  public  burial-place 
a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  where  the  Charter-house  now 
stands;  and  that  the  bodies  deposited  in  it  during  several 
weeks,  amounted  to  the  daily  average  of  two  hundred.  It 
is  observed,  that  though  the  malady  assailed  the  English  in 
Ireland,  it  spared  the  natives.  The  Scots  too  were  exempted 
for  several  months ;  and  the  circumstance  afforded  them  a 
subject  of  triumph  over  their  enemies,  and  introduced  among 
them  a  popular  oath,  'by  the  foul  dethe  of  the  English.' 
They  had  even  assembled  an  army  to  invade  the  neighbor- 
ing counties,  when  the  contagion  insinuated  itself  into  their 
camp  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk:  five  thousand  died  before 
they  disbanded  their  forces :  and  the  fugitives  carried  with 
them  the  infection  into  the  most  distant  recesses  of  Scot- 
land. 

.  ..."  A  colony  (of  flagellants)  reached  England,  and 
landed  in  London  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  and  women.  Each  day  at  the  appointed  hour  they 
assembled,  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines,  and  moved 
slowly  through  the  streets,  scourging  their  naked  shoulders, 
and  chanting  a  sacred  hymn.  At  a  known  signal  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  threw  themselves  flat  on  the 
ground.  He,  as  he  passed  by  his  companions,  gave  each  a 
lash,  and  then  also  lay  down.  The  others  followed  in  suc- 
cession, till  every  individual  In  his  turn  had  received  a 
stroke  from  the  whole  brotherhood.  The  citizens  gazed  and 
marvelled,  pitied  and  commended:  but  they  ventured  no 
further.  Their  faith  was  too  weak,  or  their  feelings  were 
too  acute :  and  they  allowed  the  strangers  to  monopolize  to 
themselves  their  novel  and  extraordinary  grace.  The  mis- 
sionaries made  not  a  single  proselyte,  and  were  compelled 
to  return  home,  with  the  barren  satisfaction  of  having  don» 
their  duty  in  the  face  of  an  unbelieving  generation."}— 
TRANSLATOR. 

*  MS.  des  Chroniques  de  St.  Denys,  quoted  by  M  Marui* 

t  Ibid. 

;  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  1.  111. 
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on  their  shoulders  to  the  church  indicated  on 
the  death-bed.  Poor  porters,  wretched  under- 
takers' men,  hurried  off  the  body  to  the  nearest 
church.  Many  died  in  the  streets  ;  others,  left 
alone  in  their  houses — but  the  fact  of  their 
death  was  known  by  the  smell.  Often,  hus- 
band and  wife,  son  and  father,  were  laid  on  the 
same  bier.  Large  ditches  had  been  dug,  in 
which  the  corpses  were  heaped  by  hundreds, 
like  bales  in  a  ship's  hold.  Each  carried  in 
his  hands  strong  smelling  herbs.  The  air  stank 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  or  with  infectious 
drugs.  Alas  !  how  many  fine  houses  remained 
3mpty  !  how  many  fortunes  without  heirs  !  how 
many  lovely  ladies,  how  many  amiable  young 
persons  dined  in  the  morning  with  their  friends, 
who,  when  evening  came,  supped  with  their 
ancestors  !"* 

There  runs  throughout  Boccaccio's  whole 
narrative  a  something  more  sickening  than  the 
tale  of  death — the  icy  egotism  which  is  openly 
confessed  in  it.  "  Many,"  he  says,  "  shut  them- 
selves up,  lived  temperately  on  the  choicest 
aliments  and  best  wines,  avoiding  all  news  of 
the  progress  of  the  pestilence,  and  diverting 
themselves  with  music  and  other  amusements  ; 
with,  however,  complete  moderation.  Others, 
however,  maintained  that  the  glass,  the  song, 
and  reckless  jollity,  were  the  only  medicines  ; 
and  they  acted  up  to  what  they  preached,  for 
they  went  about,  day  and  night,  from  house  to 
house,  and  this  the  more  easily,  since  all,  de- 
spairing of  life,  grew  careless  of  this  world's 
goods  as  well  as  of  themselves,  and  their 
houses  were  open  to  all.  The  authority  of  all 
laws,  divine  and  human,  was  utterly  gone,  for 
there  were  none  to  enforce  them.  It  was  the 
cruel,  perhaps,  all  the  more  prudent  idea  of 
some,  that  the  only  remedy  was  flight.  Think- 
ing of  themselves  alone,  they  deserted  their 
city,  house,  and  relatives,  and  plunged  into  the 
country,  as  if  God's  wrath  could  not  be  before- 
hand with  them.f  The  denizens  of  the  country, 
expecting  death  and  regardless  of  the  future, 
strove  and  racked  their  ingenuity  to  consume  all 
they  had.  The  cattle,  asses,  goats,  nay,  the  very 
dogs  wandered  around,  roaming  over  the  .teem- 
ing fields,  and,  like  rational  beings,  returned  of 
their  own  accord,  when  they  had  satisfied  them- 
selves, each  evening  contented  to  their  homes. J 
In  the  city,  relations  ceased  to  visit.  Fear 
had  struck  such  root  in  the  human  heart,  that 
the  sister  deserted  the  brother,  the  wife  the 
husband  ;  and,  almost  incredible,  parents  shun- 
ned attendance  on  their  children.  The  innu- 
merable sick  had  no  other  dependence  than  the 
city  of  their  friends,  (and  friends  were  few,)  or 
-he  avarice  of  the  domestics  ;  the  latter  being 


*  Che  p-M  la  sera  vegnente  appresso  nell*  altro  mondo 
cenaton)  co.li  loro  passati.  G.  Boccaccio,  Decauierone, 
Giorn.  Prim. 

t  Matteo  Villani  blames  those  who  thus  withdrew.  Ap. 
Mnratori,  siv.  p.  i*. 

t  Le  notte  alie  lor  case,  senza  alcuno  corregimento  di 
Fallow,  si  tornavoao  satolli.  Id.  ibid. 


mostly  of  co  xrse  unfeeling  minds,  unaccustomed 
to  a  sick  bed,  and  only  fit  to  give  notice  when 
the  sufferer  had  breathed  his  last.  From  this 
universal  desertion  there  resulted  a  thing  hith- 
erto unheard  of — to  wit,  that  a  sick  female,  no 
matter  how  lovely,  noble,  or  distinguished  she 
might  be,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  services 
of  a  man,  even  of  a  young  man,  or  to  expose 
herself,  if  constrained  by  the  necessities  of  dis- 
ease, just  as  she  would  have  done  to  a  woman, 
— and  the  character  of  those  who  recovered 
under  such  circumstances  was,  it  is  not  I'nlike- 
ly,  deteriorated."* 

Boccaccio,  both  as  regards  good-natured 
malice  as  well  as  recklessness,  is  Froissart's 
own  brother.  But  in  the  foregoing,  the  story- 
teller tells  more  than  the  historian.  By  its 
form  even,  its  transition  from  the  tragic  to  the 
witty,  the  Decameron  images  but  too  clearly 
the  selfish  indulgences  which  accompany  great 
calamities.!  His  prologue  conducts  us  through 
the  funereal  vestibule  of  the  plague  of  Florence 
to  the  delightful  gardens  of  Pampinea,  and  that 
life  of  laughter,  of  the  far  niente,  and  of  calcu- 
lating oblivion  of  all  around,  led  by  his  tale- 
tellers at  the  side  of  their  mistresses,  by  rule 
and  on  hygienic  principles.  Machiavel,  in  his 
account  of  the  pestilence  of  1527,  treats  his 
subject  with  still  less  reserve.  In  none  of  his 
writings  does  the  author  of  "  The  Prince"  ap- 
pear to  me  more  coldly  fiendish.  He  takes 
love  and  the  compliments  of  gallantry  into  a 
church,  hung  with  black,  where  his  characters 
meet  with  surprise,  as  if  from  another  world, 
congratulate  each  other  on  their  still  being  flesh 
and  blood,  and  plunge  into  revelry.  Here,  death 
is  the  go-between. 

According  to  the  continuator  of  Guillaume 
de  Nangis,  "  the  survivors,  men  and  women, 
married  in  crowds,  and  the  births  were  in  ex- 
cess. Not  one  woman  who  survived  proved 
sterile.  Pregnant  women  were  met  with  at 
every  town  ;  and  two  or  three  children  at  a 
birth  were  common."! 

As  occurs  after  every  great  scourge, — after 
the  plague  of  Marseilles — after  the  Reign  of 
Terror, — men  felt  a  savage  joy  in  life,  and 
maddened  for  heirs. §  The  king,  widowed  and 
a  free  man,  was  going  to  marry  his  son  to  his 
cousin  Blanche  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  young 
girl,  he  thought  her  too  lovely  for  his  son,  and 
kept  her  for  himself.  ||  He  was  fifty-eight  years 
of  age,  she  eighteen.  The  son  married  a  widow 


*  Id.  ibid.    Fu  forse  di  minore  onesta  ....  cagione. 

t  Thucydides  has  described  the  same  effect  in  his  accoun 
of  the  plague  of  Attica.  He  also  shows  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress of  skepticism,  when  he  reminds  us  of  the  false  inter 
pretation  given  to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  (></idj,  hunyer, 
for  Xoifios,  pestilence.) 

t  .  .  .  .  "  But  what  is  beyond  all  marvellous  is,  that  the 
said  children,  born  after  the  above  mentioned  mortality, 
when  they  came  to  the  age  of  teething,  had  in  general  only 
twenty  or  twenty-two  teeth  in  their  mouths,  whereas  pre- 
viously, thirty-two  and  more  were  common."  Contin  O  d> 
Nangis,  p.  110. 

$  Matteo  Villani.  ap.  Muratori,  liv.  p.  15. 

||  Id.  ibid.  1.  i.  p.  35. 
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of  four-and-twenty,  the  heiress  of  Boulogne 
and  of  Auvergne,  and  who  brought  him,  to- 
gether with  the  guardianship  of  her  infant  son, 
the  government  of  the  two  Burgundies.  The 
kingdom  was  suffering,  but  its  bounds  extend- 
ed. The  king  had  just  bought  Montpellier  and 
Dauphiny.*  The  king's  grandson  married  the 
duke  of  Bourbon's  daughter,  and  the  count  of 
Flanders  the  duke  of  Brabant's.  Nuptials  and 
fetes  thronged  upon  each  other. 

These  fetes  derived  a  fantastic  brilliancy 
from  the  new  fashions  which  had  been  for  some 
years  introduced  into  France  and  England. 
The  courtiers,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  greater 
contrast  to  the  knighls-at-law,  the  men  of  the 
long  robe,  had  taken  to  close-fitting  garments, 
often  parti-colored  ;  and  these,  with  their  hair 
tied  up  en  queue,  their  bushy  beards,  and  shoes 
with  long  turned-up  points,f  gave  them  a  whim- 
sical appearance,  something  like  a  devil  or  a 
scorpion.  The  women  loaded  their  heads  with 
an  enormous  mitre,  from  the  summit  of  which 
ribands  floated  in  the  air  like  the  streamers 
from  the  head  of  a  mast.  They  disdained  the 
use  of  a  palfrey,  and  must  be  mounted  on  spir- 
ited chargers.  They  wore  two  daggers  at  their 
girdle. — The  church  vainly  denounced  these 
prideful  and  immodest  fashions.  The  severe 
chronicler  denounces  them  in  rough  terms  : 
"  They  (the  men)  began,"  he  says,  "  to  wear  a 
long  beard,  and  short  robes,  so  short  as  to  show 
their  breech.  All  this  gave  rise  to  no  small 
derision  among  the  people.  As  the  event 
proved,  they  were  in  a  much  fitter  slite  to  race 
from  the  enemy. "J 

These  changes  announced  others.  The  world 
was  about  to  change  actors  as  well  as  dress. 
These  follies  in  the  midst  of  miseries,  these 
nuptials,  hurried  on  the  morrow  of  the  plague, 
were  to  have  their  obsequies  as  well.  The 
aged  Philippe  de  Valois  soon  drooped  away  by 
the  side  of  his  young  queen,  and  left  the  crown 
to  his  son,  (A.  D.  1350.) 


CHAPTER  II. 

JOHN. — THE    BATTLE    OF    POITIERS. — A.    D. 
1350-1356. 

AMONG  other  celebrated  personages,  the 
plague  of  1348  carried  off  the  historian  John 
Villani,  and  the  beautiful  Laura  de  Sades,  she 
who,  living  and  dead,  was  the  object  of  Pe- 
trarch's song. 

Laura,  daughter  of  Messire  Audibert,  syndic 
of  the  burgh  of  Noves,  near  Avignon,  had  mar- 

*  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  1.  xxx.  c.  39.  Hist,  du  Dauphine, 
Frenves,  c.  136,  p.  346. 

t  Chaucer,  198.  Gaguin,  apud  Spend.  448.  Lingard, 
vol.  iii.  p.  69,  4to. 

t  Ad  fogiendum  coram  iniraicis  niagis  apti.  Contin  G. 
<•  Nangis,  p.  105 


ried  Hugues  de  Sades,  of  an  ancient  burgess 
family  of  this  city.  She  lived  honorably  at 
Avignon  with  her  husband,  by  whom  she  had 
twelve  children.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  this  pure 
and  faithful  union,  this  beautiful  family  picture 
in  a  town  so  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  immo 
rality  as  Avignon,  which  touched  Petrarch's 
heart.  She  appeared  to  the  young  Florentine 
exile  for  the  first  time,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1327,  or  Good  Friday,  in  church,  and,  most 
probably,  with  her  husband  and  children  by  hei 
side.  From  that  moment,  this  noble  image  ot 
youthful  matronly  grace  was  ever  present  to 
his  eyes. 

Let  not  the  little  1  have  to  say  of  a  French- 
woman who  made  so  lasting  an  impression  on 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  be  objected  to  me 
as  a  digression.  The  history  of  morals  is, 
above  all,  that  of  woman.  We  have  spoken  of 
Heloise  and  of  Beatrice.  Laura  is  not,  like 
Heloise,  a  loving  and  self-sacrificing  woman. 
She  is  not  Dante's  Beatrice,  in  whom  the  ideal 
prevails,  and  who  is  at  last  lost  in  eternal  beau- 
ty. She  does  not  die  young  ;  she  has  not  the 
glorious  transfiguration  of  death.  She  fulfils 
her  destiny  on  earth.  She  is  wife,  mother — 
and  aged  ;  yet  is  still  adored.*  So  faithful 
and  disinterested  a  passion  at  this  epoch  of 
gross  sensuality,  was  deserving  of  the  perpe- 
tuity it  has  gained  among  the  most  touching 
remembrances  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We 
love  to  descry,  in  these  deathly  times,  a  living 
soul,  a  true  and  pure  affection  which  inspired 
a  passion  that  endured  thirty  years.  We  grow 
young  again  when  contemplating  this  lovely 
and  immortal  youth  of  the  soul. 

He  saw  her  for  the  last  time  in  September, 
1347.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  fe- 
males. She  was  serious  and  pensive,  without 
pearl  or  chaplet.  Dread  of  contagion  reigned 
around.  The  poet  withdrew,  full  of  emotion, 

to  restrain  his  tears In  the  course  of 

the  following  year  he  heard  of  her  death  at 
Verona,  and  wrote  the  touching  note  which  is 
still  to  be  read  in  his  Virgil,  and  in  which  he 
observes  that  !>he  died  in  the  same  month,  on 
the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour  on  which 
he  had  first  beheld  her  twenty  years  before. f 


*  "  It  was  not  the  form  I  so  loved,  as  the  mind :  .  .  . 
the  more  she  waxed  in  years  ....  the  devouter  grew  my 
worship;  and  if  the  spring  flower  visibly  drooped  as  time 
went  on,  the  graces  of  her  mind  improved."  ....  At  a 
later  period,  he  seems  to  have  recognised  the  vanity  of  his 
love: — "How  often  hast  thou  not  ....  in  this  city,  (which 
I  will  not  term  the  cause,  but  the  occasion  of  thy  woes,) 
after  thinking  thyself  whole  once  more  ....  walking 
through  the  well-known  neighborhoods,  and  reminded  by 
the  mute  aspect  of  the  well-known  spots  of  fon  ler  vain 
illusions,  suddenly  stopped,  stupified.  and  with  difficulty 
refrained  from  tears.  Then,  the  old  wounds  opening,  thou 
hast  fled,  owning  to  thyself— I  feel  in  my  heart  the  workings 
of  my  ancient  enemy:  death  hovers  here."  .  .  .  .  De  Cont. 
Mundi,  p.  360,  ed.  Basiliae,  1561.— See,  also,  amonR  other 
works  relative  to  Petrarch,  the  Memoirs  of  the  ANbe  de 
Sades,  the  Viacgj  di  Petrarcha,  and  M.  Foisset's  excellent 
article  in  the  Biographic  Universelle. 

t  "Laura,  illustrious  by  her  own  virtues,  and  long  th« 
theme  of  my  song,  first  appeared  to  my  eyes,  in  my  sprint 
of  life,  the  6th  of  April,  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  (sit  in  the 
morning,)  in  St.  CUx*'*  church  Avignon,  in  the  year  12W 


Dwappointment  of  Petrarch's 
youthful  hopes. 


PETRARCH  AND  LAURA. 


Rienzi.— The  emperor. 
Charles  IV. 
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The  poet  had  seen  all  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  his  life  fade  away  within  a  few  years.*  In 
his  youth,  he  had  hoped  that  the  nations  of 
Christendom  would  forget  their  quarrels,  be- 
come one,  and  find  internal  peace  in  a  glorious 
war  against  the  infidels.  It  was  then  he  wrote 
the  celebrated  sonnet,  "  O  aspettata  in  ciel, 

beata  e  bella." But  who  was  the  pope 

that  preached  the  crusade1?  John  XXII.,  the 
son  of  a  cordwainer  at  Cahors,  a  lawyer  before 
he  became  pope,  himself  a  Cahorsin  and  usurer, 
who  amassed  millions,  and  sent  those  who  spoke 
of  pure  love  and  poverty  to  the  stake. 

Italy,  on  whom  Petrarch  next  rested  his 
hopes,  equally  failed  him.  Her  princes  flat- 
tered Petrarch  and  styled  themselves  his 
friends  ;  but  none  of  them  listened  to  him. 
And  what  friends  for  the  credulous  poet  were 
the  ferocious  and  crafty  Visconti  of  Milan  ]  .  .  . 
Naples,  seemingly,  was  better  worth.  Its 
learned  king,  Robert,  had  placed  the  crown  on 
the  poet's  head  when  Petrarch  was  crowned  in 
the  capitol.  But,  on  his  repairing  to  Naples, 
Robert  was  no  more.  Queen  Joanna  had  suc- 
ceeded him  ;f  and  scarcely  had  the  poet  arrived, 
before  he  saw  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  re- 
newed in  her  court  by  a  sanguinary  nobility. J 

and,  in  the  same  city,  the  same  month  of  April,  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  year  1348, 
this  light  was  removed  from  the  world,  when  1  was,  alas ! 
at  Verona,  ignorant  of  my  hapless  fate.  The  evil  tidings 
reached  me  in  a  letter  from  my  friend  Louis,  which  found 
me  at  Parma,  in  the  morning  of  May  the  19th  of  the  same 
year.  That  chaste  and  lovely  body  was  deposited  in  the 
church  of  the  Brothers-Minors,  (Minorites,)  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  that  she  died.  Her  soul,  I  nothing  doubt,  is 
returned  to  heaven  whence  it  came.  To  preserve  the  pain- 
ful memory  of  this  loss,  I  find  a  certain  pleasure,  mixed 
with  bitterness,  in  writing  this;  and  I  write  it,  preferably, 
in  this  book,  which  often  meets  my  eyes,  in  order  that  I 
may  no  longer  find  any  pleasure  in  this  life,  and  that  my 
strongest  bond  to  it  being  broken,  I  may  be  warned  by  the 
frequent  sight  of  these  words,  and  a  just  sense  of  a  fleeting 
life,  that  it  is  time  to  quit  Babylon.  This,  by  the  help  of 
the  divine  grace,  will  become  easy  to  me  by  manfully  and 
courageously  reviewing  the  superfluous  cares,  the  vain 
hopes,  and  unexpected  events  which  have  agitated  me 
during  my  sojourn  upon  earth." 

*  "  What  shall  we  now  do,  my  brother  1  We  have  tried 
all,  and  rest  is  not  to  be  found.  When  will  it  come ;  where 
seek  it?  Time  is  slipping  from  between  our  fingers;  our 
old  hopes  sleep  in  the  grave  of  our  friends.  The  year  1348 
has  isolated  us,  has  impoverished  us — and  not  as  regards 
such  wealth  as  the  Indian  or  Carpathian  seas  can  renew. 
....  There  is  one  only  consolation  ;  we  shall  follow  those 

who  have  gone  before  us Despair  makes  me  more 

calm.    What  can  he  fear  who  has  so  often  struggled  with 
death- 
Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem.' 
(A  giant  despair  is  the  only  refuge  of  the  conquered.) 
You  shall  have  me  acting  and  speaking  every  day,  with 
greater  heart;  and  if  a  worthy  subject  is  offered  to  my  pen, 
my  pen  shall  be  the  stronger."    Petrarch,  Epist.  Fain.  Praif. 
p.  570. 

t  '•  Such  is  the  alarm  with  which  I  am  inspired  by  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  age  and  dis- 
position of  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  temper  of  the  nobles, 
that  I  seem  to  see  two  horses  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
a  pack  of  wolves,  and  a  kingdom  without  a  king."  .... 
Ibid.  p.  369.  "  I  am  at  Naples,  I  have  seen  the  queens,  and 
been  present  at  their  councils.  Oh,  shame  !  oh,  prodigy ! 
May  God  avert  pest  of  this  kind  from  our  Italian  skies." 

.  .  .  Ibid.  pp.  640-1. 

t  "To  walk  by  night  here  is  like  threading  thick  forests, 
doubtful  and  full  of  danger,  armed  young  nobles  at  every 
turn  ....  And  how,  wonder  ....  when,  in  mid-day,  in 
sight  of  prince  and  people,  a  fight  of  gladiators  is  infamous- 
ly celebrated  in  an  Italian  city,  with  *ore  than  barbarian 
favaseness."  ....  Ibid.  pp.  645-6. 


He  foresaw  the  catastrophe  that  awaited  Joan- 
na's youthful  husband  ;  who  shortly  afterwards 

was  strangled  by  his  wife's  lovers He 

writes  from  Naples — "  Heu  !  fuge  crudeles 
terras,  fuge  littus  avarum  !"  (Alas  !  fly  this 
cruel  land,  this  greedy  shore  !) 

Nevertheless,  men  talked  of  the  restoration 
of  Roman  liberty  by  the  tribune  Rienzi.  Pe- 
trarch entertained  no  doubt  of  the  approaching; 
union  of  Italy,  of  the  whole  world,  under  the 
good  state,  and  sang  beforehand  the  virtues  of 
the  liberator,  and  the  glories  of  the  new  Rome. 
Meanwhile,  Rienzi  threatened  death  to  the  Co- 
lonna,  Petrarch's  friends.  The  poet  long  re- 
fused to  credit  this,  and  wrote  a  melancholy 
and  anxious  letter  to  the  tribune,  praying  him 
to  give  the  lie  to. these  malicious  reports.* 

The  fall  of  the  tribune  depriving  him  of  all 
hope  that  Italy  could  rise  of  herself,  Petrarch 
transferred  his  facile  enthusiasm  to  the  empe- 
ror Charles  IV.,  who  was  at  the  time  making 
his  entry  into  Italy.  He  met  him  on  his  road, 
presented  him  with  golden  medals  of  Trajan's 
and  of  Augustus's,  and  called  upon  him  to  bear 
in  mind  those  great  emperors.  This  Trajan 
and  Augustus  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  retinue 
of  two  or  three  hundred  horsemen.  He  had 
just  sold  the  imperial  rights  in  Italy,  previously 
to  sacrificing  them  in  Germany  in  his  golden 
bull.  The  pacific  and  thrifty  emperor,  with 
his  badly-mounted  attendants,  was  compared  by 
the  Italians  to  a  travelling  merchant  going  to  a 
fair.f 

The  sorrowing  Petrarch,  so  often  deceived ,J 
took  refuge  daily  more  and  more  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. Already  old,  he  set  about  learning  the 
language  of  Homer,  and  spelling  the  Iliad — 
look  at  his  transport  when  he  first  handled  the 
precious  manuscript  which  he  could  not  read.§ 

Thus  he  wandered  about  in  his  latter  days, 
surviving,  like  Dante,  all  that  he  had  loved. 
It  was  not  Dante,  but  his  shadow  rather,  paler 
and  weaker,  ever  led  by  Virgil,  and  making  an 
elysium  for  himself  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancient 
world.  Towards  his  end,  uneasy  about  the 
fate  of  the  precious  manuscripts  which  he  bore 
about  with  him  everywhere,  he  bequeathed 
them  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  deposited 
his  Homer  and  his  Virgil  in  St.  Mark's  library, 
behind  the  famous  horses  of  Corinth,  where 
they  were  found  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards, half  buried  in  dust.  Venice,  that  invio- 


*  "Beware,  I  beseech  thee,  of  sullying  with  thy  own 
hands  the  noble  fame-wreath  on  thy  brow.  None  but  thy- 
self, who  hast  laid  them,  can  tear  up  the  foundations  of  thy 
own  laying  ....  Shall  the  world  behold  thee  fall  from  the 
leader  of  the  good,  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  wicked  .... 
Weigh  well  thyself,  use  no  self-deceit,  search  who  thou 
art,  wast,  whence  earnest  .  .  .  what  part  thou  art  playing, 
what  name  thou  hast  taken,  the  hopes  thou  hast  held  out, 
thy  professions — and  thou  wilt  see  that  thou  art  not  the  lord 
of  the  republic,  but  the  servant."  Ibid.  pp.  677-8. 

t  He  got  some  money  out  of  the  Italians,  and  returned 
quicker  than  he  had  come.  The  towns  closed  their  gates , 
and  he  was  hardly  allowed  to  sleep  one  night  in  Cremona. 

t  Most  humiliating  of  all,  the  spiteful  emperor  had  givra 
the  poetic  crown  to  another. 

§  See  Gibbon,  vol.  xii.  p.  466. 
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able  asylum,  begirt  by  the  sea,  was  at  the  time 
the  only  spot  to  which  the  pious  hand  of  the 
poet  could  with  safety  intrust,  in  his  dying 
hour,  the  erring  gods  of  antiquity. 

This  duty  fulfilled,  he  went  to  warm  his 
aged  veins  for  a  time  in  the  sun  of  Arqua. 
Here  he  died  in  his  library,  his  head  resting  on 
a  book.* 

These  vain  regrets,  this  obstinate  fidelity  to 
the  past,  which  led  the  poet  all  his  life  in  pur- 
suit of  shadows,  and  tempted  him  credulously 
to  hope  in  tribune  and  in  emperor,  are  not 
Petrarch's  weakness  alone,  but  that  of  the  age. 
France  herself,  which  seems  to  have  so  rough- 
ly repudiated  the  middle  age  by  sacrificing  the 
Templars  and  Boniface,  turns  back  to  it  in  her 
own  despite,  and  hardens  herself  in  her  belief. 
The  defeat  of  the  feudal  armies,  and  the  great 
lesson  taught  by  the  battle  of  Crecy,  which 
should  have  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
another  world  had  begun,  only  serve  to  awaken 
her  regrets  for  her  mounted  knights.  She 
learns  nothing  from  the  English  archers.  She 
understands  not  the  modern  genius  which  dash- 
ed her  to  the  ground  at  Crecy  with  Edward's 
artillery. 

Philippe  de  Valois'  son,  king  Jean,  is  the 
king  of  gentlemen.  More  chivalrous  still,  and 
more  luckless  than  his  father,  he  takes  for  his 
model  the  blind  John  of  Bohemia,  who  fought, 
fastened  to  his  horse,  at  Crecy.  Not  less 
blind  than  his  model,  king  Jean,  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  dismounted  from  his  horse  in  order 
to  receive  the  charge  of  horsemen.  But  he 
had  not  the  happiness  to  be  killed,  like  John  of 
Bohemia. 

On  his  accession,  Jean,  to  please  the  barons, 
issued  an  ordinance,  empowering  them  to  de- 
fer the  payment  of  their  debts,  f  He  created 
a  new  order  for  them,  that  of  the  Star  ;  which 
offered  a  place  of  retreat  to  its  members,  and 
might  be  styled  the  Invalides  of  chivalry.  A 
sumptuous  mansion,  destined  to  this  purpose, 
was  begun  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denys,  but  was 
never  finished. J  The  members  of  the  order 
swore  never  to  give  ground  four  acres'  length, 
except  as  dead  or  prisoners.  And  prisoners 
they  became. 

This  chivalrous  prince  signalizes  his  acces- 
sion by  brutally  slaying,  on  mere  suspicion,  the 
constable  d'Eu,  his  father's  chief  adviser,  and 


*  A  few  days  before,  Boccaccio  had  sent  him  his  Decame- 
ron. The  aged  poet  learned  the  Patient  Griselda  by  heart- 
that  beautiful  tale  which  purifies  the  rest  of  the  work. 

f  Ord.  ii.  p.  391,  (March  the  30th,  1351,)  and  p.  447,  (Sep- 
tember.) 

t  "  At  this  time  king  John  appointed  a  fine  company 
after  the  manner  of  the  Round  Table,  which  was  to  consist 
of  three  hundred  noble  knights,  and  king  John  covenanted 
to  build  a  fine  large  mansion  for  the  companions,  at  his  own 
cost,  at  St.  Denys,  and  the  companions  were  to  repair  thither 
at  all  the  solemn  festivals  of  the  year  ....  the  house  was 
Dearly  finished,  and  still  stands  near  St.  Denys;  and  if  it 
shonld  chance  that  any  of  the  companies  should  in  their  old 
age  need  relief,  be  weak  of  body,  and  wanting  in  worldly 
goods,  the  expenses  for  himself  and  two  knaves  (carlett) 
were  to  be  well  and  honorably  defrayed  in  the  mansion,  if 
\e  chose  to  remain  there."  Froiss.  ie.1  53-58,  ed.  Buchon. 


throws  everything  into  the  hands  of  a  favorite 
a  Southern,  a  cunning,  grasping  man,  Charles 
d'Espagne,  for  whom  he  had  "  a  dishonest  af- 
fection."* This  favorite  is  made  constable, 
and  procures,  besides,  a  county  belonging  to 
the  young  king  of  Navarre,  Charles,  whom 
Jean  had  already  stripped  of  Champagne.') 
Charles,  descended  from  a  daughter  of  Louis 
Hutin's,  believed  himself,  like  Edward  III., 
wronged  of  the  crown  of  France.  He  assassi- 
nated the  favorite,  and  attempted  Jean's  life  ; 
who  threw  him  into  prison,  and  made  him  en- 
treat pardon  on  his  knees.  J  This  dishonored 
man  will  be  the  demon,  the  evil  genius,  of 
France.  His  surname  is,  the  wicked.  Now 
Jean  slays  the  constable,  slays  d'Harcourt, 
and  others,  besides ;  but  he  remains  Jean  the 
good. 

By  good,  we  must  understand  the  confiding 
giddy,  and  lavish.  No  prince  had  lavished  his 
people's  money  with  such  rapidity.  He  went 
about,  like  the  man  in  Rabelais,  eating  his 
grapes  sour,  and  his  corn  in  the  blade.  He 
turned  all  into  money,  eating  up  the  present 
and  pledging  the  future.  One  would  have  said 
that  he  foresaw  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  re- 
main in  France.  * 

His  chief  resource  was  altering  the  curren- 
cy.^ Philippe-le-Bel,  and  his  son,  Philippe 
de  Valois,  had  largely  employed  this  form  of 
bankruptcy  ;  but  their  doings  were  forgotten  in 
Jean's,  who  went  beyond  all  possible  royal  or 
national  bankruptcy.  To  read  the  abrupt  and 
contradictory  ordinances  issued  by  this  prince 
in  so  few  years  seems  a  dream.  It  is  the  law 
run  mad.  At  his  accession,  the  mark  of  silver 
was  worth  five  livres,  five  sous ;  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  eleven  livres.  In  February,  1352,  it 
had  fallen  to  four  livres,  five  sous  ;  a  year  af- 
ter, it  was  raised  to  twelve  livres.  In  1354,  it 
was  fixed  at  four  livres,  four  sous  ;  in  1355,  it 
was  worth  eighteen  livres.  It  was  reduced  to 
five  livres,  five  sous  ;  but  the  coin  was  so  adul- 
terated, that  in  1359  it  rose  to  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  two  livres.  II 


*  Such,  says  Villani,  was  the  common  rumor,  iii.  c.  95, 
p.  219. 

t  Charles  had  also  to  complain  of  the  insolence  of  the 
constable,  who  called  him  billonneur-mortnoic,  (false  coiner.) 

+  Froissart,  append,  t.  iii.  c.  335,  pp.  427-489,  ed.  Buuhon  • 
and  Secousse,  Hist,  de  Charles  le  Mauvais,  i.  p.  35. 

$  On  many  of  these  coins  the  king  of  England  was  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  lion  or  a  dragon,  trampled 
upon  by  the  king  of  France.  Leblanc,  Traite  des  Monnoies, 
pp.  243,  244. 

||  Ibid.  p.  2C1.  At  first,  John  endeavored  to  keep  those 
shameful  falsifications  secret.  He  charged  the  officers  of 
the  mint — "On  your  oath  to  the  king,  observe  the  pro- 
foundest  secrecy  as  to  this  matter  ....  so  that  neither 
the  money-changers  or  others  may  entertain  any  suspicion 
of  it  through  you  ;  for  if  it  escape  through  you,  you  shall  be 
so  punished  as  to  be  an  example  to  all  others,"  (24th  March, 
1350.)  ....  "Should  you  be  askeil  the  alloy  of  the  silver 
coin,  pretend  that  it  is  six  deniers.1'  He  enjoined  them  to 
imitate  the  older  coins  scrupulously,  "So  that  the  mer 
chants  may  not  detect  the  depreciation,  under  pain  of  yo-ju 
being  proclaimed  traitors."  Before  this,  Philippe  de  Valois 
had  used  similar  precautions,  but,  subsequently,  he  became 
bolder,  and  proclaimed  as  a  right  that  which  he  had  at  first 
concealed  as  a  fraud.  John  could  not  be  less  daring  than 
his  father.  "Be  it  known,"  are  his  words,  "that  to  ui 
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These  royal  bankruptcies  are  at  bottom  the 
spoliation  of  the  burgesses  by  the  nobles.  The 
barons  and  noble  knights  lay  siege  to  the  good 
king,  and  take  from  him  all  that  he  takes 
from  others.  His  queen  Blanche  obtained  for 
her  own  single  share  the  confiscation  of  the 
Lombards,  and  forced  payment  to  herself  of 
whatever  was  owing  to  them  over  the  whole 
kingdom.* 

The  nobility,  beginning  to  live  at  a  distance 
t'rora  their  castles,  and  sojourning  at  great  ex- 
pense at  court,  became  daily  more  rapacious. 
They  would  no  longer  give  their  service  ;  but 
required  to  be  paid  for  defending  their  lands 
from  the  ravages  of  the  English.  These 
haughty  barons  descended  with  a  good  grace 
to  the  rank  of  mercenaries,!  appeared  under 
arms  on  occasion  of  grand  musters  (montres, 
shows)  and  royal  reviews,  and  held  out  their 
hands  to  the  paymaster.  Under  Philippe  de 
Valois,  the  knight  contented  himself  with  ten 
sous  a  day.  Under  Jean,  he  required  twenty, 
and  the  knight-banneret  had  forty.  The  enor- 
•AOUS  expense  thus  entailed  on  him,  forced  king 
Jean  to  assemble  the  States  oftener  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  So  the  nobles  contribu- 
ted, indirectly  and  unwittingly,  to  raise  the 
States,  especially  the  third  estate,  (le  tiers- 
etat,)  the  State  which  found  the  money,  to  an 
importance  unknown  before. 

As  long  previously  as  1343,  his  wars  had 
forced  Philippe  de  Valois  to  ask  the  States  to 
impose  a  duty  of  four  deniers  in  the  livre  upon 
merchandise,  to  be  paid  each  time  of  sale. 
This  was  not  a  duty  merely,  it  was  an  intoler- 
able tax  and  grievance ;  it  was  to  declare  war 
against  trade.  The  collector  pitched  his  tent 
in  the  market-place,  played  the  spy  on  dealer 
and  buyer,  put  his  hand  into  every  pocket,  and 
demanded  (as  it  happened  in  Charles  the 
Sixth's  reign)  his  share  out  of  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  grass  It  is  this  duty,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  Spanish  alcavala,  then  recently 
imposed  on  occasion  of  the  wars  with  the 
Moors,  that  has  struck  the  death-blow  of  Span- 
ish industry.  By  way  of  indemnification,  Phil- 
ippe de  Valois  promised  to  coin  good  money, 
as  in  the  days  of  St.  LOUISA 

With  new  wants  come  new  promises.  In 
the  crisis  of  1346,  the  king  promised  the  States 
of  the  North  to  restrict  the  right  of  prisage, 

alone,  and  of  our  royal  right,  it  belongs  to  make  such  money 
as  we  please  throughout  our  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  cur- 
rency." Ord.  iii.  p.  555. — And  as  if  it  were  not  the  people 
who  suffered,  he  used  this  resource  as  a  private  revenue, 
which  he  applied  to  the  public  expenses,  "  which  we  could 
not  well  discharge  without  oppressing  the  people  of  the  said 
Kingdom,  were  it  not  for  the  domain  and  revenue  arising 
from  the  profit  of  our  mint."  Pref.  Ord.  iii. 

*  The  States  of  1355  required  these  prosecutions  to  be 
suspended.  Ord.  iii.  p.  30. 

t  In  1338,  the  nobles  of  Languedoc  complained  that  the 
Wages  which  they  had  been  paid  during  the  wars  of  Gas- 
•ony  were  not  proportioned  to  those  which  they  had  re- 
ceived in  the  other  wars  waged  there.  This  was  just  at 
tie  period  the  war  was  resumed  with  the  English.  The 
king  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  Hist,  de  Languedoc, 
rv.  226. 

t  Id.  I.  xxxi.  c.  1,  p.  249. 


"  to  what  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  hotel,  of  his  dear  companion  the  queen,  and 
of  his  children."  He  suppressed  some  ser- 
geants' places,  abolished  contradictory  jurisdic- 
tions, and  called  in  the  letters  allowing  the 
barons  to  adjourn  the  payment  of  their,  debts.* 
The  States  of  the  South  granted  him  ten  sous 
on  each  hearth  or  family,  on  the  faith  of  his 
promise  to  suppress  the  gabelle,  an;l  the  duty 
on  sales.f 

In  1351,  Jean,  on  seeking  from  the  States  thp 
customary  gratification  on  a  new  king's  mount- 
ing the  throne,  (son  droit  de  joyeux  avene- 
ment,)  received  their  reclamations,  no  matter 
how  clashing  and  contradictory,  with  the  utmost 
graciousness.  He  promised  the  nobles  of  Pi- 
cardy  to  tolerate  private  wars  ;J  the  Norman 
burgesses,  to  interdict  them.§  They  both  grant- 
ed him  six  deniers  on  all  sales.  He  gave  the 
manufacturers  of  Troyes  a  monopoly  of  narrow 
cloths  or  couvre-chefs  ;\\  and  fixed  the  salaries 
which  the  Paris  masters  were  to  pay  their 
workmen,  and  which  had  risen  to  an  extrava- 
gant height  through  the  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  plague. ^f  The  burgesses  of  Paris, 
who  were  consulted  in  person,  and  not  through 
the  medium  of  their  deputies,  granted  in  their 
assembly,  held  at  their  common  hall,  (parloir  OUT 
bourgeois,)  the  duty  on  sales.**  They  are 
summoned  by  the  king  to  the  parloir  ;  they  will 
soon  find  their  way  there  without  him. 

In  1346,  the  king  had  promised  reforms  ;  and 
the  States,  believing  him,  had  voted  with  the 
utmost  docility.  They  got  through  their  busi- 
ness in  one  day.  In  1351,  the  Picard  nobles 
refuse  to  allow  their  vassals  to  pay  taxes,  ex- 
cept they  themselves  enjoy  an  exemption,  and 
except  the  king's  vassals  and  those  of  the 
princes  are  made  liable  as  well  as  their  own. 

In  1355,  the  English  lay  waste  the  South, 
and  it  behooved  to  ask  for  more  money.  The 
States  of  the  North,  or  of  the  langue  d'O«7,tt 
convened  on  the  30th  of  November  of  the 
same  year,  showed  little  docility.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  promise  them  the  abolition  of  the 
direct  robbery  called  prisage,  (droit  le  prize,) 
and  of  the  indirect  robbery  committed  by  tam- 
pering with  the  currency.  JJ  The, king  declared 
that  the  new  tax  should  extend  to  all,  both 
clerks  and  nobles,  and  that  he  would  himself 
pay  it,  as  should  the  queen  and  the  princes. 

The  States  had  no  confidence  in  these  fair 
words.  They  would  neither  trust  the  king's 
promise,  nor  his  receivers.  They  chose  to  re- 

*  Ord.  ii.  pp.  239,  241. 

t  Hist,  de  Lan£  ledoc,  1.  xxxi.  c.  17,  p.  238. 

j  Ord.  ii.  pp.  395,  15°,  and  447,  448. 

§  Ibid.  pp.  408,  27°.  ||  Ibid.  p.  344. 

IT  Ibid.  p.  350. 

**  Ibid.  pp.  422,  432,  434.—"  Letters  in  which  the  king 
forbids  his  domestics  carrying  off  the  mattresses  and  cush- 
ions from  the  houses  in  Paris  where  he  shall  stay."  Autre 
Ordon.  pp.  435-437. 

tt  (Or  of  the  Langue  d1 Out,  or  French  proper,  as  distin. 
guished    from    the   Langue   d'Oc,    or    Romance 
TRANSLATOR. 

tt  Ord.  iii.  pp.  26-29. 
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Imposition  ot  an  income 
tax. 


INCESSANT  TAXATION. 


Composition  of  the 
two  armies. 


solve  themselves,  through  receivers  of  their  own 
appointing,  have  the  accounts  brought  before 
themselves,  meet  again  on  the  first  of  March, 
and  then  a  year  after  on  St.  Andrew's  day.* 

To  vote  taxes  and  to  receive  them,  is  to  reign. 
None  of  that  day  were  conscious  of  the  whole 
bearing  of  this  bold  demand  of  the  States  ;  not 
even  Marcel,  the  celebrated  provost  of  the 
merchants,  whom  we  see  at  the  head  of  the 
deputies  from  the  towns.f 

The  assembly  purchased  this  sovereignty  by 
the  enormous  grant  of  six  millions  of  livres 
Parisis,  to  go  to  the  pay  of  thirty  thousand  men- 
at-arms.  This  sum  was  to  be  raised  by  two 
taxes  ;  the  one  on  salt,  the  other  on  sales  :  bad 
taxes,  doubtless,  and  pressing  on  the  poor  ;  but 
how  devise  any  other  in  a  time  of  urgent  need, 
and  with  the  South  a  prey  to  the  spoiler  1 

Normandy,  Artois,  and  Picardy,  sent  no  rep- 
resentatives to  these  States.  The  Normans 
were  encouraged  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
count  d'Harcourt,  and  others,  who  declared 
that  the  gabelle  should  not  be  levied  on  their 
lands,  saying  —  "  That  no  man  shall  be  found 
bold  enough  to  enforce  it  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France,  or  sergeant  to  levy  fines  in  de- 
fault, but  shall  pay  for  his  temerity  with  his 


The  States  gave  way.  They  repealed  the 
two  taxes,  and  substituted  in  their  stead  an  in- 
come tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  poorest,  four 
on  those  of  moderate  means,  and  two  per  cent. 
on  the  wealthy.  The  richer  one  was,  the  less 
one  paid. 

The  king,  mortally  offended  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  friends,  had 
said,  "  that  he  should  never  know  happiness  as 
long  as  they  were  alive."  He  started  from 
Orleans  with  a  few  knights,  rode  thirty  hours 
without  drawing  bridle,  and  surprised  them  in 
the  castle  of  Rouen  as  they  were  sitting  down 
to  table.  They  were  the  dauphin's  guests. 
Jean  beheaded  d'Harcourt  and  three  others. 
The  king  of  Navarre  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  threatened  with  death.  A  report  was 
spread  that  they  had  tempted  the  dauphin  to 
escape  to  the  emperor,  and  make  war  on  his 
father.^ 

The  opposition  to  the  taxes  voted  by  the 
States,  laid  the  kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  The  prince  of  Wales  overran  our 
southern  provinces  at  his  ease,  with  a  small  ar- 
my, consisting  this  time  mostly  of  men-at-arms 
and  knights.  The  war  was  not  carried  on  in  a 
more  knightly  manner  for  it  ;  for  they  burned 
and  destroyed  like  brigands,  who  leave  the 


*  Ibid.  p.  22,  et  seq. — Froiss.  iii.  c.  340,  p.  450,  ed.  Bu- 
chon. 

t  "The  citizens  answered  by  Stephen  Marcel,  provost 
of  merchants  in  the  good  town  of  Paris,  that  they  were  wil- 
ling to  live  or  die  for  the  king."  Froissart,  b.  1,  c.  154,  who 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  assessment  made  by  the 
•MM. 

t  F.-niss.  Mi.  p.  125,  ed.  Buchjn 

$  Id.  Ibici.  Addit.  p.  131,  and  c.  341.  p.  457  — Secousse, 
/le-ives  de  1'Ilist  de  Charles- ie-Mauvais.  ii.  ^  47. 


track  they  never  mean  to  retrace  a  desert. 
First,  they  traversed  Languedoc,  an  untouched 
country  which  had  not  yet  suffered,*  and  which 
they  sacked  and  harried  just  as  Normandy  had 
been  in  1346.  They  brought  back  to  Bordeaux 
five  thousand  wagon  loads  of  spoil. f  Then,  af- 
ter depositing  their  booty  in  safety,  they  method- 
ically resumed  their  cruel  expedition  through 
Rouf:r";ue,  Auvergne,  and  the  Limousin,  enter- 
ing everywhere  without  a  blow  being  struck, 
burning  and  pillaging,  loaded  like  pedlers,  and 
glutted  with  the  fruits  and  wines  of  France. 
They  next  made  a  descent  upon  Berry,  and  tra- 
versed the  banks  of  the  Loire.  However,  three 
knights,  who  had  thrown  themselus  into  Ro- 
morantin  with  a  few  men,  sufficed  to  check 
their  progress.  They  were  thunderstruck  at 
such  resistance ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
swore  he  would  force  the  place,  and  lost  many 
days  there. J 

King  Jean,  who  had  begun  the  campaign  by 
seizing  on  those  strongholds  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Navarre,  into  which  the  latter  might 
have  introduced  the  English,  at  last  made  his 
appearance  with  a  large  army,  as  numerous  as 
any  France  has  lost.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  covered  by  his  foragers  ;  so  that 
food  failed  the  English.  Each,  too,  was  igno- 
rant of  the  exact  position  of  his  enemy.  Jean, 
believing  the  English  to  be  before  him,  hurried 
after  them,  while  he  was  in  reality  leaving 
them  behind.  Equally  well  informed,  the  prince 
of  Wales  believed  the  French  to  be  behind 
him.fy  It  was  the  second  time,  and  not  for  the 
last  time  either,  that  the  English  had  blindly 
entangled  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my's country.  Without  a  miracle  they  were 
lost ;  and  Jean's  thoughtlessness  served  them 
for  one. 

The  prince  of  Wales's  army,  half  English, 
half  Gascon,  was  composed  of  two  thousand 
men-at-arms,  four  thousand  archers,  and  two 
thousand  brigands,  hired  in  the  South,  light 
troops.  Jean  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  feu- 
dal mass  of  the  ban  and  arriere-ban,  which 
made  up  full  fifty  thousand  men.  He  had  with 
him  his  four  sons,  twenty-six  dukes  or  counts, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  knights-bannerets,  with 
their  banners  given  to  the  wind — a  magnificent 
spectacle ;  but  the  army  was  not  worth  the 
more  for  all  this. 


*  "  Know  that  this  country  of  Carcassonne,  the  Narbon 
nese,  and  the  Toulousain,  where  the  English  were  at  this 
time,  was  one  of  the  very  richest  countries  in  the  world, 
inhabited  by  good  and  simple  people  who  knew  not  what 
war  was,  for  they  had  never  been  warred  upon  before  the 
prince  of  Wales  turned  his  steps  thither."  Froiss.  iii.  p.  104, 
ed.  Buchon. 

t  "  Nor  did  the  English  set  any  store  on  velvets,  or  on 
any  thing  save  silver  plate  and  good  florins."  Id.  t.  iii.  p. 
103,  19th  addit.  "  So  was  it  burned  and  destroyed  by  the 
English,  that  there  scarcely  remained  a  place  to  stable  a 
horse  in ;  nor  could  the  heirs,  or  the  burgesses,  fix  or  say  ti 
a  certainty, 'This  is  my  property.'  So  was  it  treated."  Id 
t.  iii.  p.  120,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  He  was  compelled  to  bring  np  agiinst  these  three 
knights  all  the  apparatus  of  a  siege, — cannons,  carreaux 
bombards,  and  Greek  fire.  Id.  c.  346,  p.  168,  ed.  Bnchon. 

$  Id.  c.  358,  p.  174,  ed.  Buchon. 


Gd..nntry  of  king  John, 
and  Ins  son  Philip. 


POITIERS. 


King  John  taken 
prisoner. 


437 


Two  cardinal  legates,  one  of  whom  was  na- 
med Talleyrand,  interfered  in  order  to  hinder 
•he  effusion  of  Christian  blood.*  The  prince 
of  Wales  offered  to  surrender  all  he  had  taken, 
places  and  men,  and  to  take  an  oath  not  to  car- 
ry arms  against  France  for  seven  years.  Jean 
refused,  as  was  natural.  It  would  have  been 
disgraceful  to  suffer  these  plunderers  to  escape. 
He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  together  with  a  hundred  knights. 

The  English  had  intrenched  themselves  on 
the  hill  of  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers ;  a  stiff 
hill,  planted  with  vines,  and  enclosed  by  hedges 
and  thickets  of  thorn.  Its  side  bristled  with 
English  archers.  There  was  no  need  to  attack 
them.  To  keep  them  there  was  all  that  was 
wanted.  Hunger  and  thirst  would  have  tamed 
them  down  m  two  days'  time.  Jean  thought  it 
more  chivalrous  to  force  his  enemy. 

There  was  only  one  narrow  path  by  which 
the  hill  could  be  scaled.  The  French  king 
employed  his  knights  on  this  service.  The 
scene  was  almost  that  of  the  battle  of  Morgarten. 
The  archers  rained  down  their  arrows,  riddled 
the  horses,  terrified  them,  and  forced  them 
back  one  over  the  other. f  The  English  seized 
the  moment  to  sweep  down.J  A  panic  seized 
the  vast  army ;  and  three  of  the  king's  sons 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle  by  their  fa- 
ther's orders,^  taking  with  them  for  escort  a 
body  of  eight  hundred  lances. 

The  king,  however,  kept  his  ground.  He 
had  employed  knights  to  force  the  mountain  ; 
with  the  same  good  sense,  he  ordered  his  men- 
at-arrns  to  dismount,  to  receive  the  charge  of 
the  English  on  horseback.  ||  Jean's  resistance 


*  Froissarf,  b.  i.  c.  158 

t  "The  engngement  now  began  on  both  sides:  and  the 
battalion  of  the  marshals  was  advancing  before  those  who 
were  intended  to  break  the  battalion  of  the  archers,  and  had 
entered  the  lane  where  the  hedges  on  both  sides  were  lined 
by  the  archers ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  them  fairly  en- 
tered, began  shooting  with  their  bows  in  such  an  excellent 
manner,  from  each  side  of  the  hedge,  that  the  horses, 
smarting  under  the  pain  of  the  wound*  made  by  their 
bearded  arrows,  would  not  advance,  but  turned  about,  and, 
by  their  unruliness,  threw  their  masters,  who  could  not 
manage  them  ;  nor  could  those  that  had  fallen  get  up  again 
for  the  confusion."  Id.  b.  i.  c.  161.  "To  say  the  truth,  the 
English  archers  were  of  infinite  service  to  their  army ;  for 
they  shot  so  thickly  and  so  well,  that  the  French  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  to  avoid  their  ar- 
rows." Id  itml. 

t  .  ..."  Sir  John  Chandos  said  to  the  prince,  '  Sir.  Sir, 
now  push  forward,  for  the  day  is  ours :  God  will  this  day 
put  it  in  your  hand.  Let  us  make  for  our  adversary  the 
king  of  France  ;  for  where  he  is  will  lie  the  main  stress  of 
the  business:  I  well  know  that  his  valor  will  not  let  him 
fly;  and  he  will  remain  with  us,  if  it  pleases  God  and  St. 
George :  but  he  must  be  well  fought  with ;  and  you  have 
before  said  that  you  would  show  yourself  this  day  a  good 
knight.1  The  prince  replied ;  '  John,  got  forward ;  you 
shall  not  see  me  turn  my  back  this  day,  but  I  will  always 
be  among  the  foremost.'  He  then  said  to  Sir  Walter  Wood- 
land, his  banner-bearer,  '  Banner,  advance,  in  the  name  of 
Cod  and  St.  George.'  "  Id.  ibid. 

$  I  here  follow  the  continuator  of  Guillaume  de  Nangis, 
'n  preference  to  Froissart.  See  the  important  letter  written 
by  the  count  of  Annagnac,  published  by  M.  Lacabane,  in 
his  excellent  life  of  Charles  V.,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conver- 
lation. 

||  Froissart  only  looks  at  the  chivalrous  side: — "And 
showed  no  appearance  of  Might,  or  of  giving  ground  when 
%J  said  to  his  men,  'On  foot,  on  foot!1  And  he  made  all 


was  as  fatal  to  his  kingdom  as  the  retreat  of 
his  sons.  His  companions  of  the  order  of  th« 
Star  were,  like  him,  faithful  to  their  vows. 
They  did  not  yield  one  step  backwards.  "  They 
fought  in  troops  and  companies,  just  as  they 
came  together."  But  the  multitude  fled  to- 
wards Poitiers,  which  closed  its  gates  against 
them  ;  "  upon  which  account,  there  was  great 
butchery  on  the  causeway  before  the  gate, 
where  such  numbers  were  killed  or  wounded, 
that  several  surrendered  themselves  the  mo- 
ment they  saw  an  Englishman."  .... 

The  day,  however,  was  still  disputed : — 
"  King  Jean  did  wondrous  deeds  of  arms  with 
his  own  hand,  and  with  his  axe  defended  him- 
self, and  fought  only  too  well."  By  his  side, 
his  youngest  son,  who  deserved  his  surname  of 
Hardi,  (the  hardy  or  bold,)  directed  his  blind 
courage,  crying  out  to  him  on  each  fresh  as- 
sault, "  Father,  guard  your  riffht,  guard  your 
left."  But  their  assailants  thickened  around 
them,  eager  for  so  rich  a  prey.  "  The  English 
and  Gascons  poured  so  fast  cr  '.he  king's  divi- 
sion, that  they  broke  through  the  ranks  by 
force  ;  and  the  French  were  so  intermixed  with 
their  enemies,  that  at  times  there  were  five 
men-at-arms  attacking  one  gentleman."  The 
press  was  greatest  around  the  king,  "  through 
eagerness  to  take  him  ;  and  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him,  and  knew  him,  cried  out,  '  Sur- 
render yourself!  Surrender  yourself !  or  you 
are  a  dead  man.'  In  that  part  of  the  field  was 
a  young  knight  from  St.  Omer,  who  was  enga- 
ged by  a  salary  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
England  ;  his  name  was  De.nys  de  Morbeque, 
who  for  five  years  had  attached  himself  to  the 
English,  on  account  of  having  been  banished 
in  his  younger  days  from  France  for  a  murder 
committed  in  an  affray  at  St.  Omer.  It  fortu- 
nately happened  for  this  knight  that  he  was  at 
the  time  near  to  the  king  of  France,  when  he 
was  so  much  pulled  about ;  he,  by  dint  of  force, 
for  he  was  very  strong  and  robust,  pushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  said  to  the  king  in 
good  French,  '  Sire,  sire,  surrender  yourself.' 
The  king,  who  found  himself  very  disagreeably 
situated,  turning  to  him,  asked,  '  To  whom  shall 
I  surrender  myself?  to  whom  1  Where  is  my 
cousin,  the  prince  of  Wales  T  if  I  could  see 
him,  I  would  speak  to  him.'  '  Sire,'  replied 
Sir  Denys,  'he  is  riot  here;  but  surrender 
yourself  to  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  him.' 
'  Who  are  you  T'  said  the  king.  '  Sire,  I  am 
Denys  de  Morbeque,  a  knight  from  A.rtois  ;  but 
I  servo  the  king  of  England  becau.se  I  cannot 
belong  to  France,  having  forfeited  all  I  possess- 
ed there.'  The  king  then  gave  him  his  right- 
hand  glove,  and  said,  '  I  surrender  myself  to 
you.'  There  was  much  crowding  and  pushing 
about,  for  every  one  was  eager  to  cry  out,  'I 
have  taken  him.'  Neither  the  king  nor  his 


those  alight  who  were  on  horseback,  and  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  knights,  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  he  or 
dered  the  banners  to  advance  in  the  name  of  God  ami  of 
St.  Denys.1'  Froiss.  c.  360,  p.  211,  ed.  Buchon 
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youngest  son  Philippe  were  able  to  get  for- 
ward, and  free  themselves  from  the  throng."* 

The  prince  of  Wales  did  honor  to  the  unheard- 
of  fortune  which  had  placed  such  a  hostage  in  his 
hands.  He  took  good  care  not  to  treat  his  cap- 
tive as  if  he  himself  not  Jean  were  king  ;  to 
treat  him  not  as  "John  of  Valois,"  as  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  the  habit  of  styling  him,  but  as  the 
true  king  of  France.  It  was  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  him  that  John  should  be  really 
king,  in  order  that  the  kingdom  might  appear 
captured  in  the  person  of  its  monarch,  and 
might  ruin  itself  to  pay  his  ransom,  to  act 
otherwise.  He  waited  on  John,  at  table,  after 
the  battle.  On  making  his  public  entry  into 
London,  he  mounted  him  on  a  large  white 
horse,  (the  sign  of  suzerainty,)  while  he  him- 
self followed  on  a  small  black  hackney.f 

The  English  were  no  less  courteous  to  the 
other  prisoners,  who  were  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  men  they  had  to  guard  them.  For  the 
most  part,  they  set  them  free  on  parole,  requir- 
ing them  to  pledge  their  words  to  be  in  Eng- 
land by  the  festival  of  Christmas,  with  the 
enormous  ransoms  which  they  were  held  to 
pay.  The  French  were  too  good  knights  to 
forfeit  their  pledge.  In  this  war  between  gen- 
tlemen, the  worst  that  could  befall  the  conquer- 
ed was  to  take  a  share  in  the  fetes  of  the  con- 
querors, to  partake  the  amusement  of  the  chase 
or  tournay,  and  to  enjoy  in  good  faith  the  osten- 
tatious hospitality  (1'insolente  courtoisie)  of  the 
English,| — a  noble  war,  no  doubt,  which  im- 
molated the  villein  alone. 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  Paris  when 
the  fugitives  from  Poitiers,  with  the  dauphin 
at  their  head,  came  with  the  news  that  France 
had  no  longer  king  or  barons,  that  all  were 
either  taken  or  slain.  The  English,  who  had 
withdrawn  for  a  moment  in  order  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  their  prize,  would  be  sure  to  return. 
And  when  they  did,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  take  possession  not  of  Calais  only, 
but  of  Paris  and  the  whole  kingdom. 
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THERE  was  not  much  to  be  hoped  for  from 
the  dauphin,  or  from  his  brothers.  The  prince 
was  feeble,  pale,  diminutive.  He  was  but 

*  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  163. 

t  "  The  king  of  France,  as  he  rode  through  London,  was 
mounted  on  a  white  sieed,  with  very  rich  furniture,  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  on  a  little  black  hackney  by  his  side. 
He  rode  through  London,  thus  accompanied,"  &.c.  Id.  ibid, 
b.  i.  c.  172. 

J  "  Shortly  afterward,  the  king  (f  France  and  all  his 
household  were  removed  from  the  palace  of  the  Savoy  to 
Windsor  castle,  where  he  was  permitted  to  hunt  and  hawk, 
and  lake  what  other  diversions  he  pleased  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, Ice.  Id.  ibid. 


nineteen  years  of  age.  All  that  was  known 
of  him  was  his  having  invited  the  friends  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  to  the  fatal  dinner  at  Rouen, 
and  given  at  Poitiers  the  signal  for  flight. 

But  the  city  did  not  need  the  dauphin.  It 
proceeded  to  put  itself  at  once  in  a  state  of 
defence.  Stephen  Marcel,  the  provost  of  the 
merchants,  made  every  arrangement.  First, 
to  prevent  surprise  by  night,  chains  were  forged 
and  stretched  across  the  streets.  Next,  the 
walls  were  raised  by  parapets,  and  balistae  and 
other  engines  put  upon  them,  with  whatever 
cannon  could  be  got.  But  the  old  walls  ol 
Philippe-Auguste  no  longer  contained  Paris 
it  had  overflowed  on  every  side.  Other  walls 
had  been  built,  which  protected  the  university ; 
and  which,  on  the  opposite  side,  extended  from 
the  church  of  Ave  Maria  to  the  gate  of  St. 
Denys,  and  thence  to  the  Louvre.  The  island 
even  was  fortified  ;  and  seven  hundred  and  fif- 
ty sentry-boxes  placed  on  the  ramparts.  All 
these  vast  preparations  were  completed  in  three 
years.* 

I  cannot  explain  the  revolution  which  is  about 
to  follow,  and  the  part  which  Paris  played  in  it, 
without  explaining  what  Paris  is. 

The  arms  of  Paris  are  a  ship.  Primitively, 
Paris  is  itself  a  ship,  an  island,  which  float 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  already 
united,  but  not  confounded. f 

On  the  south  is  the  learned,  on  the  north  the 
commercial  town  ;|  in  the  centre,  the  City,  the 
cathedral,  the  palace, — authority. 

The  beautiful  harmony  produced  by  a  citj 
thus  floating  between  two  different  towns  which 
gracefully  close  it  in,  would  alone  make  Paris 
unique,  and  render  it  the  most  lovely  of  all  ci- 
ties, ancient  and  modern.  Rome  and  London 
present  nothing  like  it ;  they  are  cast  on  one 
side  of  their  rivers  alone. §  Not  only  is  the 
form  of  Paris  beautiful,  but  it  is  truly  organic. 
The  city  is  the  primitive  rudiment,  the  indi- 
vidual germ,  round  which  the  two  universalities 
of  commerce  and  science  have  grouped  them- 
selves— the  whole  constituting  the  true  capital 
of  human  sociability. 

The  ruling  power,  the  City,  was  the  island. 
But  on  the  two  banks  were  two  asylums  open- 
ed to  independence.  The  University  had  its 
jurisdiction  for  scholars  ;  the  Temple  its  juris- 
diction for  artisans.  || 

When  Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  worsted  by 
Abelard  in  the  schools  of  Notre-Dame,  took 


*  To  complete  these  fortifications  it  was  necessary  to 
ull  down  many  Iiirpe  and  line  houses,  both  within  and 


Chapelle.    Felibien,  p.  97. 

$  They  have  only  a  suburb  on  the  other  side. 

[j  Five  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Templars,  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  Temple,  greatly  circumscribed  it  is  irue,  stiB 
afforded  the  lesser  tradesmen  refuge  against  the  rules  o' 
the  corporations. 
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refuge  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  the  conquer- 
ing logician  pursued  him  thither,  and  pitched 
his  tent  at  St.  Genevieve.*  This  war,  this 
secessio  to  another  Aventine,  was  the  origin  of 
the  schools  of  the  Mountain.  Abelard,  whose 
word  sufficed  to  create  a  city  in  the  desert,f 
was  thus  one  of  the  founders  cf  our  southern 
Paris.  The  eristick  town  had  its  birth  in  dis- 
pute. 

Westwards,  it  could  not  extend  itself.  On 
this  side  it  hurtled  against  the  immoveable 
wall  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres.  The  old 
abbey,  which  had  remembered  the  town  in 
its  infancy,  and  had  at  first  assisted  it  in  its 
growth,  was  surrounded  and  besieged  by  it. 
But  the  abbey  held  out.  Born  of  the  Seine, 
this  town  extended  itself  on  the  other  bank  at 
least.  There,  were  its  markets,  its  slaughter- 
houses, its  burial-place, — Innocents'  cemetery, 
(cimetiere  des  Innocens.)  But  once  hemmed 
in  on  this  side  between  the  Louvre  and  the 
Temple,J  ^  bellied  out,  being  prevented  from 
stretching  itself  lengthwise,  and  acquired  that 
paunch  which  fills  the  space  between  the  Cha- 
telet  and  the  gate  St.  Denys. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  those  of 
Notre-Dame  and  St.  Germain,  found  rude  ad- 
versaries in  our  kings.  It  is  known  that  queen 
Blanche  herself  forced  the  prisons  of  the  can- 
ons, in  order  to  release  their  debtors. fy  The 
first  royal  provost,  (A.  D.  1302,)  a  Stephen,  had 
also  wished  to  force  St.  Germain's  ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  of  it,  to  meet  a  pressing 
want  of  the  king's,  Childebert's  valuable  cross.]] 
These  provosts  would  seem  to  have  reserved 
their  devotion  for  the  king  only.  Another  Ste- 
phen, (Etienne  Boileau,)  obtained  St.  Louis's 
permission  to  hang  a  robber  on  a  Good  Friday. 
Our  fifth  Charles's  provost  was  persecuted  by 
the  clergy,  as  being  friendly  to  the  Jews. 

The  university  was  often  at  war  with  the 
Notre-Dame  and  St.  Germain-des-Pres.  The 
monarch  abetted  it.  He  almost  invariably 
sided  with  the  scholars  against  the  burgesses, 
and  even  against  his  provost,  who  had  com- 
monly to  make  reparation  for  having  done  jus- 
tice."j[  The  king  had  need  of  the  university, 
and  was  pleased  to  rely  on  this  formidable  in- 
strument, without  entertaiiiing  a  suspicion  that 
it  might  turn  against  him.  Philippe-le-Bel 
summoned  to  tne  Temple  the  masters  of  the 
university,  in  order  to  have  read  to  them  the 
charge  against  the  Templars.  Philippe-le- 
Long,  for  the  support  of  his  disputed  succes- 
sion, invited  their  presence  on  the  occasion  of 
his  barons  taking  the  oath  which  he  required  of 
th<?m,  and  obtained  their  approbation.  Thus 
the  daughter  of  kings  b«ars  herself  as  judge  of 
kings.  Philippe  de  Valois  makes  her  judge  the 
pope  ;  and  the  pope  who  has  so  long  supported 


*  Felibien,  p.  144,  sqq.  t  See,  above,  p.  226. 

t  Luparam  prope  Parisios.    Philippe-Auguste  completed 
ts  erection  about  the  year  1204. 
$  Felibien,  p.  335.  ||  Ibid.  p.  132. 

U  Ibid.  D.  220. 


the  university  against  the  bishop  of  Paris,  is 
threatened  by  her  with  condemnation.*  Soon 
the  pride  of  the  university  will  be  swelled  to 
the  utmost  by  the  occurrence  of  schism  :  it 
will  choose  between  popes,  govern  Paris,  and 
lord  it  over  the  king. 

The  university  constituted  a  people  of  itself. 
When  the  rector,  at  the  head  of  the  faculties 
of  the  nations,  led  the  university  to  the  fair  of 
Landit,  between  St.  Denys  and  La  Chapelle, 
when  he  repaired  with  the  parchment-makers 
of  the  university  to  sit  in  despotic  judgment  on 
the  parchments  for  sale  within  the  city  liberties, 
(la  banlieue,)  the  burgesses  would  remark  with 
pride  that  the  rector  had  reached  the  plain  of 
St.  Denys,  while  the  tail  of  the  procession  was 
at  the  Mathurins-Saint-Jacques. 

But  northern  Paris  was,  still  more  populous, 
as  may  be  judged  by  two  grand  reviews  which 
were  held  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  in  which  the  university, 
which  was  composed  of  priests,  scholars,  and 
foreigners,  bore  no  part.  In  the  first  review, 
(A.  D.  1313,)  commanded  by  Philippe-le-Bel,  in 
honor  of  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  England, 
the  numbers  present  were  estimated  at  twenty 
thousand  horsemen  and  thirty  thousand  foot 
soldiers. f  Tho  English  were  thunderstruck. 
In  1383,  the  Parisians  marched  out  by  way  of 
Montmartre  and  ranged  themselves  in  battle 
array,  in  order  to  welcome  Charles  VI.  on  his 
return  from  Flanders.  They  mustered  in  sev- 
eral divisions,  one  of  crossbow-men,  one  of 
buckler-men,  (paveschiens,)  and  another,  armed 
with  mallets  or  maces,  which  alone  consisted 
of  twenty  thousand  men.J 

The  population  of  Paris  was  not  only  very 
large,  but  very  intelligent,  and  much  superior 
to  the  France  at  large  of  that  day.  Not  to 
dwell  upon  its  connection  with  so  great  a  uni- 
versity ;  commerce,  banking,  and  the  Lom- 
bards, must  have  extended  their  ideas.  The 
parliament,  whither  were  brought  appeals  from 
all  the  courts  of  justice,  baronial  or  others,  in 
the  kingdom,  attracted  a  rrest  of  counsellors  to 
Paris.  The  Chamber  of  Accounts,  that  great 
financial  tribunal,  the  Empire  of  Galilee,  as  it 
was  termed ,§  could  not  fail  to  attract  numbers 
at  this  fiscal  epoch.  Burgesses  filled  the  most 
important  offices.  Barbel,  master  of  the  mint 
under  Philippe-le-Bel,  and  Poilvilain,  king 
Jean's  treasurer,  were  burgesses  of  Paris 
The  king  made  a  show  of  confidence  In  the 
good  city.  Notwithstanding  the  revolt  on  ac- 
count of  the  coinage  in  1306,  he  himself  sum- 
moned the  townsmen  to  his  royal  garden,  at 
the  time  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Templars.  [| 

The  natural  head  of  this  large  population 
was,  not  the  royal  provost,  a  police  magistrate 

*  Rayn.  Annal.  Eccles.  ann.  1331,  par.  43. 

t  Chron.  de  St.  Victor,  p.  460. 

j  Froissart.  t.  viii.  p.  377.  ed.  Buchon.  See,  further  on, 
b.  vii.  c.  1. 

$  An  allusion  to  the  street  of  Galilee,  near  which  thi 
Chamber  was  situated. 

||  See,  above,  p.  374. 
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and  almost  always  unpopular,  but  the  provost 
of  the  merchants,  the  natural  president  of  the 
aldermen  (echevins)  of  Paris.  In  the  deserted 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  Paris  took  the  initiative  ;  and,  in  Pa- 
ris, the  provost  of  the  merchants. 

Four  hundred  deputies  from  the  good  cities, 
and,  at  their  head,  Etienne  Marcel,  provost  of 
the  merchants,  met  and  constituted  the  States 
of  the  north  on  the  17th  of  October,  a  month 
after  the  battle.  As  the  barons  were  mostly 
prisoners,  they  could  only  appear  there  by 
proxy,  and  so  with  the  bishops.  All  the  power 
rested  with  the  deputies  from  the  towns,  and 
especially  with  those  from  Paris.  In  the  mem- 
orable result  of  the  meeting  of  these  States, — 
the  ordinance  of  the  year  1357, — the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ad- 
ministrative genius  of  the  great  commune,  are 
striking.  The  clearness  and  unity  of  the  views 
which  characterize  this  act,  are  susceptible  of 
no  other  explanation  :  France  .would  have  done 
nothing  without  Paris. 

The  States,  who  at  first  assembled  in  the 
parliament-house,  and  then,  at  the  Franciscan 
convent,  nominated  a  committee  of  fifty  depu- 
ties to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  kingdom. 
They  desired  "  to  have  further  information  as 
to  what  had  become  of  the  immense  sums  lev- 
ied on  the  kingdom  in  time  past,  by  tenths, 
maltoltes,  subsidies,  and  minting  of  coin,  and 
extortions  of  every  kind,  with  which  their  folk 
had  been  vexed  and  harassed,  and  the  soldiers 
ill-paid,  and  the  kingdom  badly  guarded  and 
defended, — but  no  one  could  render  an  account 
of  it."* 

All  that  was  known  was,  that  there  had  been 
monstrous  prodigality,  malversation,  and  shock 
to  general  credit.  When  the  public  distress 
was  at  its  height,  the  king  had  given  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns  to  one  of  his  knights.f  Not  one 
of  the  royal  officers  had  clean  hands.  The 
committee  gave  the  dauphin  to  understand  that 
in  full  assembly  they  would  demand  of  him  to 
prosecute  his  officers,  to  set  the  king  of  Na- 
varre at  liberty,  and  to  associate  with  himself 
thirty-six  deputies  of  the  States,  twelve  from 
each  order,  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom. J 

The  dauphin,  who  was  not  king,  could  hard- 
ly place  the  kingly  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  on  this  fashion.  He  adjourned  the  sit- 
ting of  the  States,  alleging  letters  that  he  had 
received  from  the  king  and  emperor,  and  then 
recommended  the  deputies  to  return  and  con- 
sult their  fellow-townsmen,  while  he  would  ad- 
vise with  his  father.  $ 

The  States  of  the  south,  assembled  at  Tou- 
"ouse,  close  to  the  seat  of  danger,  were  more 


*  Froiss.  Hi.  c.  372,  p.  254,  ed.  Buchoa 

t  Slsmondi,  t.  x.  p.  430. 

f  Secousse.  Pr6f.  pp.  50.  51. 

$  In  dismissing  them  to  their  respective  provinces,  he  re- 
iod,  no  doubt,  on  the  innumerable  divisions  that  must  arise 
imong  so  many  different  interests,  on  the  jealousy  felt  by 
.he  nobles  of  the  towns,  and  by  the  towns  of  Paris — whose 
T>ii  'ifucc  had  brought  about  the  last  revelation. 


tractable,  and  readily  voted  money  and  troops 
The  provincial  States,  those  of  Auvergne  foi 
instance,  voted  grants  as  well,  but  still  reserv- 
ing  to  themselves  the  right  of  checking  the  ex- 
penditure.* All  this  time  the  dauphin  was  at 
Metz,  in  order  to  receive  his  uncle,  the  empe- 
ror, Charles  IV. ;  a  poor  dauphin,  and  a  poor 
emperor,  who  could  do  nothing  the  one  for  an- 
other. On  her  side,  the  queen  had  gone  t 
Dijon  to  marry  her  little  duke  of  Burgundy, 
her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  to  the  little  Mar- 
garet of  Flanders  ;  an  expensive  journey,  which 
had  the  distant  advantage  of  approximating 
Flanders  and  France.  What  was  to  become 
of  Paris,  thus  abandoned,  and  without  king, 
queen,  or  dauphin !  The  peasants,  with  their 
families,  and  scanty  goods,  crowded  into  it 
through  every  gate  ;  and  then,  in  long  and 
mournful  files,  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  envi- 
rons. All  these  fugitives  had  fearful  tales  to 
tell  of  the  scenes  t»  at  were  taking  place  in  the 
country,  where  the  barons,  taken  prisoners  at 
Poitiers,  and  released  on  parole,  had  hastened 
to  raise  their  ransom-money,  and  ruined  the 
peasantry  on  their  domains.  To  complete  the 
general  ruin  came  the  disbanded  soldiers,  who 
pillaged,  ravished,  murdered ;  and  who  had 
been  known  to  put  to  the  torture  those  who  had 
no  longer  any  thing,  in  order  to  force  them  still 
to  give.f  They  were  the  terror  of  the  country, 
like  the  warmers  (chauffeurs)J  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  States  being  again  assembled  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1357,  Marcel  and  Robert  le  Coq, 
archbishop  of  Laon,  laid  before  them  a  sched- 
ule of  grievances,  and  it  was  resolved  that  each 
deputy  should  communicate  the  same  to  the 
province  which  sent  him  ;  and  this  communica- 
tion, which  was  made  with  exceeding  rapidity 
for  that  age,  especially  taking  into  account  the 
season  of  the  year,  occupied  no  longer  than  a 
month.  The  schedule  was  handed  in  to  the 
dauphin  on  the  3d  of  March,  by  Robert  le  Coq, 
formerly  a  lawyer  of  Paris,  and  who,  having 
filled  the  offices  of  counsellor  to  Philippe  de 
Valois,  and  president  of  the  parliament,  had  be 
come  bishop-duke  of  Laon,  and  enjoyed  th 
independence  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  Le  Coq,  at  once  the  king's  man  and 
the  commons'  man,  mediated  between  the  two, 
and  was  counsellor  to  both  parties.  He  was 
likened  to  the  carpenter's  twibill,  (besaigue,) 
bis-acuta,  which  cuts  at  both  ends.f)  After  he 

*  Secousse.  Pref.  p.  57. 

t  Duce  Normannise,  qui  Regnum  jure  hacreditario  . 
defendere  et  regere  tenebatur,  nulla   remedia  apponente, 

magna  pars  populi  rusticani ad  civitatem  Parisien- 

sem  ....  cum  nxoribns  et  liberis  ....  accurrere  .  .  . 
Nee  parcebatur  in  hoc  Religiosis  quibuscunque.  Propter 
quod  monachi  et  moniales  ....  sorores  de  Poissiaco,  de 
Longo  Campo,  &.C.  Contin.  G.  de  Nang.  p.  116.—"  Another 
band  plundered  the  whole  country  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  so  that  no  one  durst  travel  from  Paris  to  Yen 
dome,  Orleans,  or  Montargis ;  and  no  one  durst  remain 
there,  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat  country  fled  to  Parii 
or  to  Orleans."  Froiss.  iii.  pp.  284-286,  ed.  Buchon 

t  (A  description  of  these  ruffians  will  be  found  in  VI 
docq's  Memoirs.)    TRANSLATOR. 

&  Secousse.  i.  111. 
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has  spoken — the  lord  of  Pequigny,  on  behalf  of 
the  nobles,  a  lawyer  of  Baville  on  behalf  of  the 
commons,  and  Marcel  on  behalf  of  the  burgess- 
es of  Paris,  declared  their  concurrence  in  all 
he  had  just  said. 

This  remonstrance  of  the  States  was  at  once 
an  harangue  and  a  sermon.  They  began  with 
exhorting  the  dauphin  to  fear  God,  to  honor 
him  and  his  ministers,  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments. He  was  to  dismiss  evil  counsel- 
lors, and  to  transact  nothing  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  young,  simple,  and  ignorant.  He 
could  not,  he  was  told,  possibly  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  the  States  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  at  large,  since  the  deputies  were 
nearly  eight  hundred  in  number,  and  had  advi- 
sed with  the  provinces  which  had  sent  them. 
As  to  what  he  had  been  told  of  the  plot  of  the 
deputies  to  make  way  with  his  counsellors,  it 
was,  they  assured  him,  a  calumnious  falsehood.* 

They  required  him  to  take  to  assist  him  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  sittings  of  the  States,  thirty-six 
deputies  chosen  by  the  States,  twelve  from 
each  order;  and  others  were  to  be  sent  into 
the  provinces  with  almost  illimitable  powers, 
empowered  to  condemn  without  the  formality 
of  trial,f  to  borrow,  to  constrain,  to  decree,  to 
pay,  to  chastise  the  king's  officers,  to  assemble 
provincial  states,  &c. 

The  States  voted  an  aid  for  the  equipment  of 
thirty  thousand  men-at-arms.  But  they  made 
the  dauphin  promise  not  to  levy  or  expend  the 
aid  by  his  own  officers,  but  by  good,  prudent,  loy- 
al, solvent  men,  appointed  by  the  three  States.% 
A  new  coinage  was  to  be  issued,  after  the  pat- 
tern and  models  in  the  hands  of  the  provost  of 
the  merchants  of  Paris.fy  No  change  was  to  be 
made  in  the  coin,  without  the  consent  of  the 
States. 

Truces  were  not  to  be  entered  into  or  the 
arriere-ban  called  out,  without  their  authoriza- 
tion. 

Every  man  in  France  is  to  provide  himself 
with  arms. 

The  nobles  are  not  to  quit  the  kingdom  on 
any  pretext.  They  are  to  suspend  all  private 


*  MS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale,  fonds  Dupuy,  No.  046, 
and  Brienne,  No.  276. 

t  "Sans  figure  de  jugement."  Commission  des  trois  Elus 
des  Etats  pour  les  dioceses  de  Clermont  et  de  St.  Flour, 
(Commission  of  the  three  deputies  appointed  by  the  States 
to  the  dioceses  of  Clermont  and  of  St.  Flour.)  March  3, 
1356-57.  Ordonn.  iv.  p.  181. 

$  "  They  will  swear  on  God's  holy  gospels  not  to  give  or 
distribute  the  said  money  to  our  lord  the  king,  or  to  us,  or 

to  any  one,  save  to  the  soldiery And  if  any  of  our 

officers  seek  to  take,  we  will  the  said  receivers  to  resist 
them;  and,  if  they  have  not  force  at  hand,  to  call  upon 
their  neighbors  of  the  good  towns,"  (art.  2.) — The  aid  is 
granted  for  a  year  only.  The  States,  whether  summoned 
or  not,  are  to  assemble  the  Sunday  next  after  Easter :  on 
which  day,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  count  of  Flanders, 
and  other  nob'es  or  deputies  of  the  towns,  who  did  not  come 
to  the  States,  .ire  required  to  be  present,  with  an  intimation 
that  in  case  of  absence,  they  will  be  held  to  whatever  or- 
iinances  shall  be  passed  by  those  who  attend,  (art  5.)  Ord. 
ai.  pp.  126-7. 

$  "  A  I'instruction  et  awx  patrons  qui  sontentre  es  mains 
hi  urevot  des  marchands  de  Paris  " 


war  :  "  In  case  of  infringement  of  this  refla- 
tion, the  authorities  of  the  place,  or,  if  need  be 
the  good  people  of  the  country,  do  arrest  such 
peace-breakers  ....  and  compel  them,  by  im- 
prisonment and  fines,  to  make  peace,  and  cease 
to  carry  on  war."*  Here  are  the  barons  sub- 
jected to  the  supervision  of  the  commons. 

The  right  of  prisage  is  to  cease.  The  col- 
lectors may  be  resisted,  and  the  people  assemble 
against  them  by  summons,  or  by  tolling  the 
bell\ 

No  more  gifts  out  of  the  royal  demesnes  ; 
and  all  such  gifts  from  the  days  of  Philippe-le- 
Bel  to  the  present  time  are  to  be  revoked. 
The  dauphin  promises  to  put  a  slop  to  all  su- 
perfluous and  voluptuous  outlay  in  his  own  ex- 
penses. He  is  to  exact  an  oath  from  his  offi- 
cers that  they  will  ask  him  for  no  grants,  save 
in  presence  of  the  grand  council. 

One  office  is  to  content  one  individual.  The 
number  of  officers  of  justice  is  to  be  reduced. 
Provostships  and  viscountships  are  no  longer 
to  be  farmed  out.  Provosts,  &c.,  are  not  «v  be 
appointed  to  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
born. 

No  more  commissions  are  to  be  issued  for 
trials.  Criminals  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  make 
composition,  but  "  full  justice  is  to  be  done." 

Although  one  of  the  principal  framers  of  the 
ordinance,  Le  Coq,  had  been  an  advocate  and 
president  of  the  parliament,  it  deals  severely 
with  magistrates.  They  are  prohibited  from 
carrying  on  trade,J  from  entering  into  under- 
standings with  each  other,  and  from  encroach- 
ing on  each  others'  jurisdiction.  They  are 
upbraided  with  their  idleness.  In  some  cases 
their  salaries  are  reduced.  These  reforms  are 
just ;  but  the  language  in  which  they  are 
couched  is  rude,  and  its  tone  bitter  and  hostile. 
It  is  evident  that  the  parliament  refused  to  abet 
the  States  and  the  communes. 

The  presidents,  and  other  members  of  the 
parliament,  who  sit  on  courts  of  inquiry,  are  to 
take  only  forty  sous  a  day.  "Many  have  been 
wont  to  take  too  large  a  salary,  and  to  use  four 
or  five  horses,  whereas,  had  it  been  at  their 
own  expense,  they  would  have  been  contented 
with  two  or  three. "$ 

The  grand  council,  the  parliament,  and  the 

*  "Clue  si  aucun  fait  le  contraire,  la  justice  du  lien,  ou 
s'il  est  besoin,  ces  bonnes  gens  du  pays,  pre^nent  te/s  guer- 
riers  .  .  .  .  et  les  contraigneni  suns  delai  par  retenue  de 
corps  et  exploitement  de  lenrs  biens  a  faire  paix,  et  a  ces- 
ser  de  guerroyer." 

t  "  .  .  .  .  s'assembler  contre  eux  par  cri,  ou  par  son  de 
cloche." — Only  when  the  king,  queen,  or  dauphin  travel, 
their  maitres  d' 'hotels  may,  except  in  the  towns,  order  the 
peace-officers  of  the  district,  to  take  tables,  cushions,  straw, 
and  carriages  for  their  use,  paying  for  the  same,  and  only 
for  a  day.  Ordon.  iii. 

J  Defense  aux  conseillers  et  officiers  de  faire  marchan- 
dise: — "By  their  evil  practices  the  price  of  provisions  is 
often  greatly  raised ;  and,  what  is  worse,  through  their  greed 
(gautessc)  there  are  few  who  dare  to  price  those  provisions 
which  they,  or  their  factors  for  them,  desire  to  buy."  Art 
31.  Ibidem. 

§  "Plusieurs  ont  accoustume  de  prendre  salaire  trop  ex 
cessif,  et  d'aller  a  quatre  ou  cinq  chevaux,  quoique  s* . 
alloient  a  leurs  di^pens,  il  leur  suffiroit  bien  d'aller  a  de'_ 
chevaux  ou  a  trois  '* 
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chamber  of  accounts  are  accused  of  negligence. 
"  Decrees,  which  ought  to  have  been  pronounced 
twenty  years  ago,  arc  still  to  pronounce.*  The 
counsellors  assemble  late,  their  dinners  are  long, 
their  afternoons  (apres-diners)  unprofitable. 
The  officers  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  are  to 
swear  on  God's  holy  gospels,  that  they  will  ex- 
pedite the  causes  of  the  good  people  well, 
loyally,  and  in  due  order,  without  keeping  them 
waiting,  (sans  eux  faire  muser.")  The  grand 
council,  the  parliament,  and  chamber  of  ac- 
counts, are  to  meet  at  sunrise.^  Those  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  council  also  who  shall  not  be 
present  betimes  in  the  morning,  (bien  matin,) 
shall  lose  their  day's  salary.  Notwithstanding 
their  high  office,  these  members  are  treated  un- 
ceremoniously by  the  burgess  legislators. 

This  great  ordinance  of  1357,  which  the 
dauphin  was  compelled  to  sign,  was  much 
more  than  a  reform.  It  effected  a  sudden 
change  of  government.  It  placed  the  admin- 
istrative power  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  and 
substituted  a  republic  for  the  monarchy.  It 
gave  the  supreme  authority  to  the  people, 
while  there  was  as  yet  no  people.  To  con- 
struct a  new  government  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
war,  was  as  singularly  perilous  an  operation,  as 
for  an  army  to  change  its  order  of  battle  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  The  odds  were  that 
France  would  perish  in  thus  putting  about.J 

The  ordinance  destroyed  abuses.  But  it  was 
on  abuses  the  crown  lived.  To  destroy  them 
was  to  destroy  authority,  to  dissolve  the  state, 
to  disarm  France. 

Did  France  really  enjoy  a  political  personal- 
ity ;  could  one  attribute  one  common  will  to  it  ] 
All  that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  authority 
seemed  to  it  wholly  vested  in  the  crown.  It 
desired  only  partial  reforms.  In  all  probability 
the  ordinance  approved  by  the  States  was  only 
the  work  of  one  commune,  of  one  great  and 
intelligent  commune,  which  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  at  large,  but  which  would  be 
abandoned  by  the  kingdom  in  the  hour  of  action. 

The  dauphin's  noble  counsellors,  full  of  ba- 
ronial contempt  for  the  burgesses,  and  of  provin- 
cial jealousy  of  Paris,  instigated  their  master 
to  resistance.  It  was  March  when  he  signed 
the  ordinance  presented  to  the  States ;  and,  by 
the  6th  of  April,  he  forbade  payment  of  the  aid 
which  the  States  had  voted.  On  the  8th,  on 
the  representations  of  the  provost  of  the  mer- 
chants, he  revoked  this  prohibition. §  Thus 
the  young  prince  fluctuated  between  two  im- 
pulses, following  the  one  to-day,  the  other  the 


*  Orrl.  iii. 

t  This  is  not  in  the  ordinance,  but  in  the  remonstrance 
referred  to  above  ;  in  which  it  was  also  stated,  "That  they 
who  chose  to  govern  being  only  two  or  three,  great  delays 
were  incurred,  and  that  suitors — knights,  squires,  and  bur- 
gesses— were  such  sufferers  from  these  delays,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  sell  their  horses  and  depart  without  any  answer, 
dissatisfied,  &c."  MS.  de  la  Bibl.  Ruyale,  fonds  Dupuy, 
ffo.  646,  and  Bnenne,  JVu.  276. 

t  (Q.ue  la  France  perirait  dang  ce  retirement.  The  meta- 
phor is  a  nautical  one.) — TRANSLATOR. 

{.  Chron.  de  Saint-Denys,  f.  232,  verso,  col.  2,  and  f.  233. 


day  after  ;  and  both,  perhaps,  sincerely  at  tl 
time.     There  was  large  room  for  doubt  at  thi 
obscure  crisis.    All  doubted  ;  none  paid.    Thi 
dauphin  was  left  disarmed  ;  the  States  as  well 
Public  authority  was  defunct ;  there  was  n 
king,  nor  dauphin,  nor  States. 

Without  strength,  expiring  as  it  were,  an 
losing  all  self-consciousness,  the  kingdom  la 
prone  like  a  corpse.     Gangrene  had  set  in,  th 
worms    swarmed — worms,    I    mean   brigand 
English  and  Navarrese.     In  this  general  d 
cay  and  corruption,  the  members  of  the  poo: 
body  fell  away  from  each  other.    The  kingdo 
was  talked  of:  but  there  were  no  longer  an 
States   that  could   be  truly  termed   general 
there  was  nothing  general ;  no  communicatio 
and  no  roads  to  carry  it  on.     The  roads  we 
cut-throats ;    the    country,   a   battle-field,   th 
combat  raging  in  every  dirt-  tion,  and  no  possi 
bility  of  distinguishing  frier.d  from  foe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dissolution  of  the  king, 
dom,  the  commune  remained  living.  But  ho 
could  the  commune  live  alone,  unassisted  b 
the  surrounding  country  ?  Paris,  not  knowin 
where  to  lay  the  blame  of  her  distress,  accus 
the  States.  The  dauphin,  taking  courage,  d 
clared  that  he  would  govern,  and  would  henc 
forward  dispense  with  a  guardian.  The  co 
missioners  of  the  States  took  their  leave.  But 
he  was  only  the  more  embarrassed.  He  en- 
deavored to  raise  a  little  money  by  selling  of- 
fices ;*  but  the  money  did  not  come.  He  quit- 
ted Paris  ;  the  country  was  in  flames.  There 
was  no  town  in  which  he  would  not  risk  being 
carried  off  by  brigands.  He  returned  to  hide 
himself  in  Paris,  and  throw  himself  into  the 
hand  of  the  States,  which  he  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  7th  of  November.! 

During  the  night  between  the  following  8tt 
and  9th,  a  Picard,  a  friend  of  Marcel's,  the  Ion 
of  Pecquigny,  rescued  Charles-le-Mauvais  frora 
the  fortress  in  which  he  was  imprisoned,  by  a 
sudden  and  successful  dash.  Marcel,  who  saw 
the  dauphin  always  surrounded  by  a  threatening 
crowd  of  nobles,  had  need  of  a  sword  to  oppose 
to  these  men  of  the  sword,  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood  to  oppose  to  the  dauphin.  The  burgesses, 
in  their  boldest  attempts  for  liberty,  loved  to 
follow  a  prince.  It  seemed  becoming,  too,  and 
chivalrous,  when  chivalry  had  behaved  so  ill, 
for  burgesses  to  take  it  on  themselves  to  repair 
so  great  an  act  of  injustice,  and  to  redress  the 
injury  done  by  kings.  The  populace,  ever  open 
to  generous  emotions,  welcomed  the  prisoner 
with  tears  of  joy.  The  restoration  of  this  bad, 
but  unfortunate  man,  seemed  to  the  people  that 
of  justice  to  herself.  He  came  to  Paris,  e 
corted  by  the  commons  of  Amiens,  and  wi 
received  at  St.  Denys  by  a  crowd  of  citizei 
who  had  gone  forth  to  meet  him.  j;  He  stoppe 

*  Ord.  iii.  p  ISO. 

t  Secousse,  Pref.  des  Ord.  iii.  p.  70. 

j  "  And  even  the  duke  of  Normandy  feasted  him  sump- 
tuously. But  it  behooved ;  for  the  provost  of  the  merchant! 
and  those  ol  his  party,  recommended  him  so  to  do."  Froii* 
iii.  p.  290,  ed.  Bucboo. 


ip- 
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outside  the  walls,  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres. 
The  second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  preached 
t(r  the  people  from  a  pulpit  or  tribune,  reared 
against  the  abbey-wall,  and  where  the  judges 
sat  who  presided  at  the  judicial  combats  in  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs — the  limit  of  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions. The  dauphin,  whose  permission  he  had 
asked  to  enter  the  city,  and  who  dared  not  re- 
fuse ft,  went  to  hear  him  ;  in.the  hope,  perhaps, 
that  his  presence  would  be  a  check  on  his 
tongue.  But  his  harangue  was  all  the  bolder. 
He  began  in  Latin,  then  digressed  into  the  vul- 
gar tongue.*  He  spoke  to  the  admiration  of 
all.  He  was,  say  contemporary  writers,  little, 
lively,  and  of  a  subtle  wit. 

The  text  of  his  harangue,  taken,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  time,  from  Scripture,  afford- 
ed room  for  launching  out  into  the  pathetic  : — 
Justus  Dominus  et  dilexit  justiliam  ;  vidit 
aquitalem  vultus  ejus.\  The  king  of  Navarre, 
addressing  with  insidious  gentleness  the  dauphin 
himself,  took  him  to  witness  to  the  injuries  he 
had  sustained.  How  wrong  to  mistrust  him  : 
was  he  not  French  both  on  father's  and  mother's 
side  !  Was  he  not  nearer  the  crown  than  the 
king  of  England,  who  claimed  it  ?  All  his  wish 
was  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  the  kingdom 
of  France  ....  His  harangue  was  so  long, 
that  supper  was  over  in  Paris  when  he  stopped.^ 
But  although  the  citizen  liketh  not  to  have  his 
hours  changed,^  there  was  not  the  less  favor 
shown  to  the  orator.  All  were  eager  to  press 
money  on  him.|| 

From  Paris  he  repaired  to  Rouen  :  where  he 
descanted  on  his  misfortunes  with  equal  elo- 
quence.^ He  took  down  from  the  gibbet  the 
bodies  of  his  friends,  executed  after  the  terrible 
dinner  at  Rouen,**  and  followed  them  to  the 
cathedral,  bells  tolling,  and  with  lighted  tapers. 
It  was  Innocents'  day,  (the  28th  of  December ;) 
and  he  spoke  on  the  text,  "  The  innocent,  and 
the  just  held  by  me,  because  I  clung  to  you,  O 
Lord."ft 

The  dauphin,  too,  preached  at  Paris.  JJ     He 

*  Froissart,  iii.  p.  291,  ed.  Buchon. — In  Latino  valde  pul- 
chro.  Contin.  G.  <le  Nangis,  p.  116. 

f  "  The  Lord  is  just,  and  a  lover  of  justice ;  his  counte- 
nance regardeth  equity." 

t  Chronique  de  St.  Denys,  folio  238,  verso,  col.  2. 

$  So  says  cardinal  de  Retz. 

(1  Gaudens  ad  partes  Rhotomagenses  accessit,  donis  tamen 
ei  pecuniis  inullis  a  civibus  receptis.  Contin.  G.  de  Nan- 
gis,  p.  117. 

IT  Miseries  suas  exposuit  ....  eleganter.    Ibid. 

**  The  count  d'Harcourt's  body  had  been  removed  long 
before.  The  other  three  bodies  were  buried  by  three  lay- 
brothers  of  St.  Magdalen's,  Rouen.  These  bodies  were 
placed  in  separate  coffins,  and  there  was  an  empty  one  to 
answer  for  the  count  d'Harcourt's — the  latter  was  carried  in 
a  ladies'  car,  (char  a  dames.)  Secousse,  p.  165. 

tt  Campanis  pulsatis  ....  sermone  per  ipsuni  regem 
prius  facto,  ulii  assumpsit  thenia  istud:  "  Innocentes  et 
lecli  adhieserunt  mihi."  (Ps.  xxiv.  21  ?)  Ibid. 

tt  Ills  wUh,  he  said,  was  to  live  and  die  with  them. 
The  soldiery  he  was  raising,  was  for  the  defence  of  the 
kincdom  against  enemies  who  were  ravaging  it  with  im- 
pui'ity,  through  the  fault  of  those  who  had  usurped  the 
administration  of  affairs.  He  would  already  have  driven 
them  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  he  been  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  nuance,  but  he  had  not  touched  a  denier  or  half 
t  denier  of  all  the  money  raised  by  the  States. — Marcel, 
apprized  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  discourse,  assembled 


harangued  at  the  halls,  and  Marcel  at  St. 
Jacques'.  But  the  populace  did  not  go  with 
the  first.  The  people  loved  not  the  mean  ap- 
pearance of  the  prince.  Wise  and  sensible  as 
he  might  be,  he  was  a  cold  declaimer  by  the 
side  of  the  king  of  Navarre. 

The  infatuation  of  Paris  for  the  latter  was 
strange.  What  did  this  popular  prince  required 
That  the  kingdom  should  be  still  further  weak- 
ened, that  whole  provinces  should  be  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  those  the  most  vital  to  the  mon- 
archy— all  Champagne,  part  of  Normandy,  the 
English  frontier,  the  Limousin,  and  numerous 
places  of  strength  and  fortresses.  To  place 
our  best  provinces  in  such  suspicious  hands 
would  have  been  to  lose,  by  one  dash  of  the 
pen,  as  much  as  had  been  lost  by  the  battle  of 
Poitiers. 

The  Parisians  imagined  that  if  the  king  of 
Navarre  had  his  way,  he  would  at  once  deliver 
them  from  the  bands  of  brigands  who  starved 
their  town,  and  called  themselves  Navarrese. 
In  reality,  they  were  neither  the  king  of  Na- 
varre's subjects,  nor  any  one's  else.  Had  he 
wished  to  call  in  these  plunderers,  he  would 
have  been  unable. 

Meanwhile,  citizens,  provosts,  and  university, 
surrounded  and  besieged  the  dauphin.  They 
called  on  him  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  king  of 
Navarre.  A  Jacobin,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  university,  declared  to  him  that  it  was  set- 
tled that  the  king  of  Navarre  having  once  put 
in  all  his  demands,  the  dauphin  should  restore 
him  his  fortresses  ;  that  the  town  and  the  uni- 
versity would  take  the  rest  into  consideration. 
A  monk  of  St.  Denys  followed — "  You  have 
not  said  all,  master,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Say  that 
whether  it  be  my  lord  the  duke,  or  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who  does  not  hold  by  our  decision,  we 
will  declare  against  that  one."* 

A  negative  was  impossible,  and  the  dauphin 
gave  a  gracious  promise.  He  then  instructed 
the  commandants  and  captains  to  reply,  that 
having  received  their  charges  from  the  king, 
they  could  not  give  them  up  on  the  dauphin's 
orders. 

Living  in  a  city  indisposed  to  him,  he  had  no 
other  means  of  raising  money  than  by  tamper- 
ing with  the  coin,  (ordinances  of  the  22d  and 
23d  of  January,  and  7th  of  February.)!  The 
States,  which  met  on  the  llth  of  February, 
conferred  the  title  of  regent  of  the  kingdom 
upon  him,!  no  doubt  in  order  to  stamp  with  au- 
thority whatever  ordinances  they  should  pass 

the  people,  in  his  turn,  at  St.  Jacques  de  1'Hdpital.  The 
duke  attended,  but  could  not  get  a  hearing.  Uonsac,  a 
partisan  of  the  provost's,  spoke  against  the  officers :  there 
were,  he  said,  so  many  weeds  that  the  good  seed  could  not 
spring  up.  Jean  de  Saint-Onde,  a  lawyer,  one  of  the  re- 
ceivers-general, (un  des  peneraux  des  aides.)  declared  that 
part  of  the  money  had  been  diverted  from  its  proper  desti- 
nation, and  that  several  knights,  whom  he  named,  had 
received,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  from  40,000  ta 
50,000  gold  pieces — "  As  the  register  bore  witness."  S6- 
cousse,  Hist,  de  Charles  le  Mauvais,  p.  170. 

*  Chron.  de  St.  Denys,  ii.  folio  243. 

t  Ord.  iii.  p.  193,  seq. 

j  Ibid.  p.  il2 
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in  his  name.  Perhaps,  too,  the  committee  of 
thirty-six,  chosen  by  the  influence  of  Marcel, 
but  presenting  a  majority  of  nobles  and  eccle- 
siastics, desired  to  strengthen  the  dauphin 
against  the  citizens  of  Paris. 

The  ill-will  of  the  burgesses  had  been  in- 
flamed to  the  utmost  by  the  following  tragical 
occurrence.  A  money-changer,  named  Perrin 
Mace,  having  sold  two  horses  to  the  dauphin, 
and  being  unable  to  procure  payment,  arrested 
in  the  street  Neuve-Saint-Merry  the  treasurer, 
Jean  Baillet.  The  latter  refused  to  pay  ;  no 
doubt  advancing  in  excuse  the  right  of  prisage. 
A  dispute  arose.  Perrin  slew  Baillet,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  church  of  Saint-Jacques- 
la-Boucherie.  The  dauphin's  men,  Robert  de 
Clermont,  marshal  of  France,  Jean  de  Chalons, 
and  Guillaume  Staise,  provost  of  Paris,  hasten- 
ed to  the  spot,  forced  the  asylum,  dragged  Per- 
rin to  the  Chatelet,  cut  off  his  hand,  and  hanged 
him.  The  bishop  loudly  complained  of  this  vio- 
lation of  the  right  of  sanctuary,  had  Perrin's 
body  delivered  up,  and  gave  it  honorable  burial 
in  the  church  of  St.  Merry.  Marcel  was  pres- 
ent ;  while  the  dauphin  followed  Baillet  to  the 
grave.* 

Collision  was  immi-^?nt.  To  encourage  the 
citizens  by  the  sight  01  their  numbers,  Marcel 
made  them  wear  blue  and  red  hoods  ;  these 
were  the  city  colors,  f  He  wrote  to  the  good 
cities  to  beg  them  to  mount  these  distinctive 
signs.  Amiens  and  Laon  did  not  fail  him. 
Few  of  the  other  towns  complied  so  far. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  ravages  committed  in 
the  country,  the  peasantry  crowded  into  Paris 
in  such  numbers  as  sensibly  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  food  and  raise  its  price.  The  citi- 
zens, who  had  their  little  properties  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  from  which  they  drew  their  eggs, 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  a  thousand  agreea- 
bilities,  found  this  source  of  comforts  fail ;  and 
thought  it  exceedingly  hard.J  On  the  22d  of 
February,  the  dauphin  issued  a  new  ordinance 
for  a  fresh  alteration  of  the  coin. 

On  the  next  day,  the  provost  of  the  merchants 
mustered  all  the  trades  in  arms  at  St.  Eloi's. 
About  nine  o'clock,  this  armed  mob  recognised 
in  the  street  one  of  the  dauphin's  counsellors, 
advocate  to  the  parliament,  master  Regnault 
Dacy,  who  was  returning  from  the  palace  to 
his  own  house,  near  Saint-Landry's.  They 
began  running  after  him.  He  fled  into  a 
pastry-cook's,  and  was  there  killed  outright  be- 


*  Matt.  Villani,  1.  viii.  c.  29,  p.  484. 

t  "  In  the  first  week  of  January,  those  of  Paris  ordered 
fhem  all  to  wear  hoods,  one  half  red,  the  other  bine."  MS. 
Besides  these  hoods,  the  provost's  partisans  wore  silver 


fore  he  had  time  to  utter  a  cry.     However,  the 
provost,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  red  and  blue 
hoods,  entered  the  dauphin's  hotel,  ascended  ti 
his  very  chamber,  and  sharply  told  him  that  h< 
ought  to  put  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  into  or- 
der ;  that  as,  after  all,  this  kingdom  would 
his,  it  was  his  business  to  secure  it  from  tin 
bands  which   laid   waste    the   country.      Tbj 
dauphin,  whose  usual  advisers,  the  marshals 
Champagne  and  of  Normandy,  were  on  eithei 
side  of  him,  answered  more  boldly  than  w; 
his  custom.     "  I  would  cheerfully  do  so,  had 
the  means  ;  hut  he  who  enjoys  the  taxes  am 
profits,  ought  to  take  upon  himself  the  defenci 
of  the  kingdom  as  well."*     Some  sharp  wordi 
passed,  and  the  provost  broke  out.    ';  My  lord,' 
he  said,  "  be  not  surprised  at  what  you  ai 
about  to  witness  ;  the  thing  must  be  done.' 
Then,  turning  to  the  men  in  red  hoods,  he  sail 
"  Do  quickly  what  you  are  come  for."f     On  tin 
word,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  marshal 
Champagne,  and  slew  him  close  to  the  dauphin'! 
bed.    The  marshal  of  Normandy  they  followi 
into  a  closet,  into  which  he  had  betaken  him- 
self, and  put  to  death  as  well.     The  dauphin 
considered  himself  lost ;  the  blood  had  spirted 
out  upon  his  robe.J     All  his  officers  had  fled. 
"  Save   my   life !"   he   cried   to   the   provost. 
Marcel  told  him  to  fear  nothing.     He  changed 
hoods  with  him,  thus  covering  him  with  the 
city's  colors,^  and  all  the  day  he  wore  boldly 
the  dauphin's  hood.     The  people  expected  him 
at  the  Greve,  and  here  he  harangued  them  from 
a  window,  maintaining  that  those  who  had  been 
put  to  death  were  traitors,  and  asking  the  peo- 
ple whether  they  would  support  him.     Num- 
bers cried  out,  that  they  avouched  all  he  hi 
done,  and  pledged  themselves  to  him  for  life 
and  for  death. 

Marcel  returned  to  the  palace  with  a  crow< 
of  armed  men,  whom  he  left  in  the  court-yan 
He  found  the  dauphin,  grief  and  terror-strucl 
"  Distress  not  yourself,  my  lord,"  said  the  pr< 
vost  to  him  ;  "  that  which  has  been  done,  ha; 
been  done  to  avoid  greater  danger,  and  by  ti 
will  of  the  people?'\  And  he  besought  him  ti 
give  his  approval  to  the  whole. 

The  dauphin  had,  perforce,  to  approve  of  the 
whole,  in  default  of  being  able  to  do  better. 
He  found  hirrrself  compelled  also  to  give  a  gra- 
cious reception  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who 
returned  four  days  afterwards.  Marcel  am" 
Lecoq  reconciled  them,  will  ye,  nill  ye, 
made  them  dine  together  every  day. 

This  monarch's  return,  only  four  days  aft< 
the  murder  of  the  dauphin's  counsellors,  gavi 
but  too  clear  a  clue  to  the  whole  tragedy.  Hi 
could  return  :  Marcel  had  made  room  for  hii 


*  Froiss.  iii.  p.  288,  ed.  Bnchon. 

t  Tune  dirigens  verba  illis  sic  capuciatis   dixit:    "Eia 
breviter  facile  hoc  propter  quod  hue  venistis."    Contin.  ( 
de  Nangis,  p.  117. 

J  Froiss.  iii.  p.  288,  ed.  Buchon. 

§  "They  gave  him  a  hood  to  wear,  and  covenanted  ttm 
he  would  pardon  the  slaying  of  his  three  knights."    Ibid 

||  Chronique  de  Saint-Denys,  ii.  fol.  244 
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by  the  death  of  his  enemies,  and  had  given  him 
a  fearful  pledge  which  bound  him  to  him  for 
ever.  It  was  evident  that  all  was  over  between 
Marcel  and  the  dauphin.  The  crime  had  pro- 
bably been  forced  on  the  provost*  h»y  Charles- 
le-Mauvais,  who  was  no  stranger  to  murders. 
Marcel  thus  in  his  power,  it  was  for  Charles  to 
calculate  what  he  would  do  with  him,  and 
whether  it  would  be  more  to  his  interest  to 
abet  or  to  sell  him. 

Marcel  supposed  that  he  had  gained  the  king 
of  Navarre  for  ever  ;  and  he  lost  the  States. 
That  is  to  say,  the  law,  which  he  had  violated 
by  a  crime,  was  no  longer  with  him.  Those 
deputies  of  the  nobility  who  still  remained  in 
Paris,  quitted  it  without  waiting  for  the  closing 
of  the  session.  Several,  even  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  States,  associated  with  the  dau- 
phin in  the  government  during  the  intervals  of 
the  sessions,  left  their  posts  and  abandoned 
Marcel.  Not  discouraged,  he  appointed  bur- 
gesses of  Paris  to  the  vacant  places. f  Paris 
took  upon  herself  the  government  of  France  : 
but  France  would  not  endure  it. 

Picardy,  which  had  entered  so  heartily  into 
the  release  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  took  the 
lead  in  refusing  to  send  up  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  to  Paris,  j  The  States  of  Champagne 
met,  and  Marcel  was  unable  to  hinder  the  dau- 
phin from  attending.  From  this  time,  his  doom 
was  sealed.  The  royal  authority  only  wanted 
a  hold,  to  resume  every  thing.  Marcel's  agents 
accompanied  the  dauphin,  and,  at  first,  he  dared 
not  say  a  word  against  what  had  taken  place  in 
Paris.  But  the  nobles  of  Champagne  did  not 
fail  to  raise  their  voices.  The  count  of  Braine 
put  the  question  to  him,  whether  the  marshals 
of  Champagne  and  of  Normandy  had  deserved 
death.  The  dauphin  replied,  that  they  had 
ever  served  him  well  and  loyally.  This  scene 
was  repeated  at  Compiegne,  (at  the  meeting  of 
the  States  of  the  Vermandois  ;)§  to  which  city 
the  dauphin,  altogether  reassured,  took  it  on 
himself  to  transfer  the  meeting  of  the  States  of 
the  Langue  d'Oil,  which  had  been  summoned 
to  assemble  the  1st  of  May  at  Paris.  ||  Few 
deputies  attended  :  however,  as  far  as  it  went, 
it  was  a  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  against 
Paris. 

The  States  did  homage  to  the  reforms  of  the 
great  reforming  ordinance,  by  adopting  the 


*  "Would  it  had  never  been  done — and  this  the  provost 
himself  owned  in  my  hearing-,  and  that  of  many  others." 
Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  116. 

f  "Now  I  tell  you  that  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fiance,  and  the  prelates  of  the  Holy  Church,  began  to  tire 
of  attending  to  the  three  estates,  and  left  the  provost  of  the 
merchants  and  some  of  the  Paris  burgesses  to  meet  by  them- 
ifilves."  Froiss.  iii.  c.  382,  p.  287,  ed.  Buchon.  Conf.  Matt. 
Villani,  1.  viii.  c.  38,  p.  492. 

i  Secousse,  i.  pp.  140-]. 

5  "Requiring  him  to  put  the  principals  in  the  business 
to  death,  or  if  he  could  not  ....  manfully  to  attack  the 
state,  and  so  long  called  city  of  Paris,  (expugnaret  viriliter 
civitatem  et  tarn  diu  dictarn  urbem  Parisiensem)  ....  and 
to  distress  it  by  cutting  off  its  supplier."  Contin.  G.  de 
N'angis,  p.  117 

II  Sucousse  Pref.  Ord.  iii.  p.  79. 
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greater  number  of  its  articles.  The  aid  which 
they  voted  was  to  be  collected  by  the  respective 
deputies.  Marcel  was  alarmed  at  this  affecta- 
tion of  popularity  ;  and  got  the  university  tfl 
implore  the  dauphin  to  spare  the  good  city  :  but 
peace  was  no  longer  possible.  The  prince  in- 
sisted on  ten  or  twelve  of  the  chief  offenders 
being  given  up  to  him  ;  then,  lowered  his  de- 
mands to  five  or  six,  pledging  himself  that  he 
would  not  put  them  to  death.* 

Marcel  would  not  trust  to  this.  He  at  once 
completed  the  walls  of  Paris,  without  sparing 
the  houses  of  the  monks  which  stood  in  the 
way.f  He  took  possession  of  the  tower  of  the 
Louvre,  and  sent  to  Avignon  to  hire  troops  ot 
brigands.  J 

The  battle  was  about  to  begin  between  the 
nobles  and  the  commons,  and  both  parties  were 
already  eyeing  each  other,  when  a  third  arose 
which  no  one  had  dreamed  of.  The  sufferings 
of  the  peasant  had  exceeded  endurance  :  all 
had  rained  blows  upon  him,  as  on  a  brute  that 
has  fallen  down  under  its  load.  The  brute, 
maddened,  recovered  its  legs,  and  hit. 

THE    JACQUERIE. 

In  this  chivalrous  war,  which  the  French 
and  English  barons  waged  on  each  other  in  all 
courtesy,^  there  was,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, in  reality  but  one  enemy,  but  one  victim 
of  the  calamities  of  war — the  peasant.  Before 
the  war,  he  had  been  drained  to  equip  the  barons 
magnificently,  to  pay  for  those  beautiful  arms, 
those  embroidered  escutcheons,  those  rich  ban- 
ners which  were  after  all  taken  at  Crecy  and 
Poitiers.  And  then  who  paid  the  ransom  ? — 
still  the  peasant. 

The  prisoners,  released  on  parole,  came  to 
their  domains,  and  quickly  raised  the  monstrous 
sums  which  they  had  promised,  without  any  bar- 
gaining, on  the  field  of  battle.  It  did  not  take  long 


*  Non  intendens  eorum  mortem.  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis, 
p.  117. 

t  Ibidem,  pp.  117,  118.  On  continuing  these  labors,  the 
foundations  of  towers  were  met  with,  which  were  considered 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Saracens.  Here,  according  tc 
ancient  chronicles,  there  had  formerly  been  a  camp,  named 
Altum-Folium,  (rue  Jfaute-Feuille — "  High  Leaf-street," — 
rue  Pierre  Sarrasin  — "  Peter  Moor-street.")  Ibid. 

t  .\ean  Donati  left  on  the  8th  of  May,  1358,  for  Avignon, 
the  bearer  of  2000  gold  agnuses  from  Marcel  to  Pierre 
Maloisel,  whom  Marcel  instructed  to  buy  brigands,  and  pur- 
chase arms. — Marcel,  according  to  Froissart,  maintained  in 
Paris  a  great  number  of  men-at-arms,  of  Navarrese  and 
English  soldiers,  archers,  and  other  companions.  S6cousse, 
p.  224-8. 

(The  agnns,  or  mouton  d"or,  was  a  coin  on  which  was 
impressed  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  with  this  inscription, 
"  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollit  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis" — 
"  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  us."  On  the  reverse  was  a  cross,  with  these 
w^rds,  "Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat" 
— Christ  conquers,  Christ  reigns,  Christ  commands. — From 
the  impression  of  the  lamb,  which  the  vulgar  took  for  a 
sheep,  the  coin  was  commonly  called  mputons,  in  Latia 
muttones — "muttons."  See  Ducange.) — TRANSLATOR. 

$  "The  knights  and  squires  ransomed  them  with  all 
courtesy,  either  for  money,  coursers,  or  hackneys ;  or,  if  a 
poor  gentleman  had  no  means,  they  would  take  his  servicei 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  for  two  or  three."  Froissart,  iii; 
p.  333,  ed.  BuchoB. 
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THE  JACQUERIE 


Character  ot  the  lenders  of 
the  free  companies. 


to  make  an  inventory  of  the  peasant's  property 
—  meager  cattle,  wretched  harness,  plough,  cart, 
and  some  iron  tools.  Household  goods,  he  had 
none.  He  had  no  stock,  save  a  small  quantity 
of  seed-corn.  These  things  taken  and  sold, 
what  remained  for  the  lord  to  lay  his  hands 
upon — the  poor  devil's  body,  his  skin.  Some- 
thing more  was  tried  to  he  squeezed  out  of  him. 
The  boor  must  have  some  secret  store  in  a 
hiding-place.  To  make  him  discover  it,  they 
did  not  spare  his  carcass  :  his  feet  were  warm- 
ed for  him.  At  any  rate,  they  had  no'  mercy 
on  the  fire  and  iron. 

Few  castles  remain.  Richelieu's  edicts  and 
the  destroyers  of  the  Revolution  did  their  work 
too  well.  Even  still,  however,  as  we  pass  un- 
der the  walls  of  Taillebourg  or  of  Tancarville, 
when  in  the  heart  of  the  Ardennes,  in  the  de- 
file of  Montcornet,  we  look  up  and  see  hang- 
ing over  our  heads  the  small,  sinister  case- 
ment which  seems  to  eye  our  steps,  our  heart 
is  conscious  of  a  pang,  and  we  feel  a  reflex  of 
the  sufferings  of  those  who,  for  so  many  ages, 
languished  at  the  feet  of  those  towers.  No 
neetk  to  have  read  old  histories  to  feel  this. 
The  souls  of  our  fathers  still  vibrate  within  us 
for  forgotten  griefs,  almost  as  the  maimed  feels 
the  thro&oing  of  the  limb  which  he  has  lost. 

When  mined  by  his  lord,  the  peasant  was 
not  yet  don'J.  with.  Such  was  the  atrocious 
character  of  these  wars  of  the  English  :  while 
they  held  the  kingdom  at  large  to  ransom,  they 
plundered  it  in  detail.  Free  companions  sprang 
up  in  every  direction,  styled  English  or  Navar- 
lese.  Griffith,  a  Wejshman,  laid  waste  the 
whole  country  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire  :  Knolles,  an  Englishman,  ravaged  Nor- 
mandy. The  first,  sacked  to  his  own  share 
Montargis,  Etampes,  Arpajon,  Monthlery,  in 
all  more  than  fifteen  cities  or  large  burghs.  In 
another  direction,  Audley,  an  Englishman,  or 
the  Germans  Albrecht  and  Frank  Hennekin, 
carried  on  the  work  of  spoliation.  One  of 
these  leaders  of  free  companies,  Arnaud  de 
Cervoles,  surnamed  the  archpriest,  because, 
though  a  layman,  he  really  owned  an  arch- 
priesthood,  turned  his  back  on  the  despoiled 
provinces,  traversed  the  whole  of  France,  and 
pushed  on  to  Provence,  sacking  Salon  and  St. 
Maximin,  by  way  of  making  Avignon  fear  her 
turn  was  next.  The  trembling  pope  invited 
the  brigand,  received  him  as  if  he  were  a  son 
of  France,*  made  him  dine  with  him,  and  gave 
Lim  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  absolution  into 
the  bargain.  This  did  not  prevent  Cervoles, 
on  quitting  Avignon,  from  pillaging  Aix  ; 
whence  he  proceeded  into  Burgundy,  to  do  the 
same.f 

The  leaders  of  these  bands  were  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  upstarts,  mere  men-at- 
arms,  but  of  noble  birth,  and  often  great  barons. 

*  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  176. 

T  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  called  him  his 
"  gossip."  FroisMirt  styles  him,  "  My  lord,"  iv.  c.  495,  p.  iiiJ, 
?d  Bucbou. 


The  king  of  Navarre's  brother  went  about 
plundering,  just  like  the  rest.  In  the  passes 
which  they  sold  to  the  merchants  who  supplied 
the  towns,  they  expressly  exccpted  military 
equipments,  and  other  things  considered  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  nobles — u  beaver  hats,  os- 
trich feathers,  and  sword-blades."* 

The  knights  of  the  fourteenth  century  felt  a 
very  different  fjll  from  that  of  the  knights  of 
romance — their  vocation  was  to  crush  the 
weak.  The  sire  d'Aubrecicourt  robbed  and 
killed  at  random  to  deserve  well  of  his  lady, 
Isabelle  de  Juliers,  niece  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, "  for  he  was  young,  and  desperately  in 
love."  He  made  up  his  mind  to  become,  at 
the  least,  count  of  Champagne  f  The  fallen 
condition  of  the  monarchy  awoke  the  most  ex- 
travagant hopes  in  these  plunderers.  Their 
only  thought  was  to  take,  by  force  or  strata- 
gem, some  well-guarded  castle.  The  govern- 
ors of  the  strongholds  conceived  themselves 
freed  from  their  oaths.  No  more  king,  no 
more  faith.  They  sold  or  exchanged  their  for- 
tresses and  garrisons.J 

After  so  many  years'  submission   to   their 
kings,  the  barons  delighted  in  this  life  of  mi 
rule  and  adventure.     They  were  like  school- 
boys on  a  holiday,  who  go  to  play  as  if  it  wer< 
the  business  of  life.    Their  historian,  Froissart 
is  never  tired  of  telling  their  marvellous  haps 
His  feelings  go  with  these  marauders,  and  h 
bounds  with  joy  at  their  good  fortune  : — "  Am 
the  poor  brigands  were  ever  gaining,"^    &c. 
Nowhere  does  he  seem  to  doubt  of  their  honor 
and  good  faith ;  nay,  scarcely  to  have  a  doubt 
of  their  salvation.|| 

*  Froissart,  iii.  c.  396,  p.  334,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  Id.  ibid.  c.  411,  p.  387. 

J  Id.  ibid.  c.  418,  p.  399. 

§  "  Poor  rogues  took  advantage  of  such  times,  and  robbed 
both  towns  and  castles ;  so  that  some  of  them,  becoming 
rich,  constituted  themselves  captains  of  hands  of  thieves: 
there  were  among  them  those  worth  forty  thousand  crowns. 
Their  method  was,  to  mark  out  particular  towns  or  castles, 
a  day  or  two's  journey  from  each  other ;  they  then  collected 
twenty  or  thirty  robbers,  and,  travelling  through  by-roads) 
in  the  night-time,  entered  the  town  or  castle  they  had  fixed 
upon  about  day-break,  and  set  one  of  the  houses  on  I'm 
When  the  inhabitants  perceived  it,  they  thought  It  had  bee: 
a  body  of  forces  sent  to  destroy  them,  and  took  to  their  heel 
as  fast  as  they  could.  The  town  of  Donzere  was  treated  in 
this  manner ;  and  many  other  towns  and  castles  were  taken, 
and  afterwards  ransomed.  Among  other  robbers  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  one  had  marked  out  the  strong  castle  of  Cobourne 
in  Limousin,  which  is  situated  in  a  very  strong  country. 
He  set  off  in  the  night-time  with  thirty  companions,  took 
and  destroyed  it.  He  seized  also  the  lord  of  Cobourna, 
whom  he  imprisoned  in  his  own  castle,  and  put  all  his 
household  to  death.  He  kept  him  in  prison  until  he  ran- 
somed himself  for  twenty-four  thousand  crowns  paid  down 
The  robber  kept  possession  of  the  castle  and  its  dependen 
cies,  which  he  furnished  with  provisions,  and  thence  made 
war  upon  all  the  country  round  about.  The  king  of  France 
shortly  afterwards,  was  desirous  of  having  him  near  hl'i 
person:  he  purchased  the  castle  of  him  for  twenty  thou 
sand  crowns,  appointed  him  his  usher-at-arms,  and  heaped 
on  him  many  other  honors.  The  name  of  this  robber  was 
Bacon,  and  he  was  always  mounted  on  handsome  horses  of 
a  deep  roan  color,  or  on  large  palfreys,  apparelled  like  an 
earl,  and  very  richly  armed ;  and  this  state  he  maintained 
as  long  as  he  lived.'1  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  147. 

||  "Croquart's  horse  stumbled,  and  broke  his  master's 
neck.  I  know  pot  what  became  of  his  money,  or  who  had 
his  soul ;  but  1  know  that  such  was  the  end  of  Croquart ' 
Fruiss.  iii.  p.  483,  ed.  Buchon. 


Jacques  Donhomme  takes 
the  field. 
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the  peasants. 
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So  great  was  the  alarm  at  Paris,  that  the 
citizens  had  vowed  to  our  Lady  a  taper  as  long, 
it  was  said,  as  the  city  tower  was  high.*  They 
left  off  ringing  the  church  bells,  except  at  cur- 
few time,  for  fear  the  sentinels  on  the  walls 
should  suppose  the  enemy  was  upon  them. 
What  must  not  the  terror  have  been  in  the 
country!  The  peasants  no  longer  slept.  They 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  passed 
whole  nights  in  the  islands,  or  in  boats  moored 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  In  Picardy,  the 
affrighted  inhabitants  dug  hiding-places  for 
themselves  in  the  ground.  Between  Peronne 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  thirty  of  these 
cares  might  still  be  seen  in  the  last  century. f 
Enter  them,  and  you  understood  the  horror  of 
those  days.  They  were  long,  arched  passages, 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  wide,  with  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  recesses  or  rooms  at  the  sides,  and 
a  well  in  the  centre,  for  the  sake  of  both  air 
and  water.  Round  the  well,  were  large  re- 
cesses for  the  cattle.  The  care  and  solidity 
observable  in  the  construction  of  t!?cse  caves, 
prove  them  to  have  been  the  ordinary  dweiiiri £» 
places  of  the  wretched  population  of  that  day. 
Here,  families  huddled  together  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  here  the  women  and  chil- 
dren wasted  away  for  whole  weeks  and  months, 
while  the  men  timidly  stole  to  the  steeple  to  see 
if  the  men  of  war  had  left  the  country. 

But  they  did  not  always  leave  it  soon  enough 
for  the  poor  inhabitants  to  sow,  or  gather  in 
the  harvest.  In  vain  did  they  hide  themselves 
under  ground.  Famine  reached  them  there. 
In  the  Brie  and  the  Beauvoisis,  above  all,  the 
whole  land  was  left  bare.J  Every  thing  was 
spoiled,  or  destroyed.  Provisions  were  to  be 
had  in  the  castles  alone.  The  peasants,  mad- 
dened with  hunger  and  misery,  forced  them, 
and  cut  the  throats  of  the  barons. 

The  latter  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
height  of  daring.  How  often  had  they  laughed 
when  seeking  to  arm  these  simple  and  docile 

*  Chroniqnes  de  Saint-Denys,  237,  V«,  col.  2. 

t  These  caves  appear  to  have  been  dug  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  invasions.  They  were  probably  enlarged  from  ape 
to  age.  Part  of  the  territory  of  Santerre,  in  which  there 
were  three  of  these  caves,  was  called  Territorium  Sanctie 
Libcrationis,  (The  Territory  of  Holy  Refuge.)  Paper  by  the 
ubbe  Leboeuf  in  the  Mem.  de  1'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  t.  xxvii. 
p.  179. 

t  ''The  kingdom  was  so  full  of  the  Navarrese,  they  were 
masters  of  all  the  flat  countries,  the  rivers,  and  the  princi- 
pal towns  and  cities.  This  caused  such  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
Tdiions  in  France,  that  a  small  cask  of  herrings  was  sold  for 
thirty  golden  crowns,  and  every  thing  else  in  proportion. 
Many  of  the  poor  died  with  hunger.  This  famine  lasted 
more  than  four  years."  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  J90. 

The  churchmen  themselves  were  great  sufferers :  "  Num- 
bers of  abbots  monks,  and  abbesses,  reduced  to  poverty, 
were  compelled  to  repair  to  Paris  and  other  places  away 
from  home.  Then  might  you  see  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  travel  with  a  troop  of  well-mounted  men-at-arms, 
content  themselves  now  with  a  single  servant  on  foot,  and 
•paring  diet."  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis.  ii.  1M.— Want,  and 
the  insults  of  the  marauders,  often  inspired  the  churchmen 
with  extraordinary  courage.  On  one  occasion,  we  find  the 
canon  de  Robesart  hearing  down  three  Navarrese  on  his 
first  charge  with  his  lance.  After  this,  he  did  wonders  with 
his  axe.  The  bishonof  Noyon  kept  up  a  fierce  war  on  these 
kligands.  Fruiss.  ii.  p.  353.  ed.  Buchon.  Sicousse,  i. 
op.  340,  341. 


folk,  and  forcing  them  to  the  wars.  The  peas- 
ant was  called  in  mockery,  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
(Jack  Goodman  ;)  just  as  we  call  our  conscripts, 
Jeanjean.*  Who  could  fear  ill-treating  men 
who  handled  arms  so  clumsily  ?  The  barons 
had  a  saying — "  Stroke  the  clown,  he'll  pum- 
mel you  ;  pummel  him,  he'll  stroke  you." 

Jacques  Bonhomme  will  pay  off  his  lord  cen- 
turies of  arrears.  His  vengeance  was  that  of 
the  despairing,  of  the  damned.  God  seemed 
to  have  sickened  him  of  this  world.  .  .  .  Not 
only  did  the  peasants  butcher  their  lords,  but 
they  tried  to  exterminate  the  families  of  their 
lords,  murdering  their  heirs,  and  slaying  their 
honor,  by  violating  their  ladies. f  And  then 
would  these  savages  trick  out  themselves  and 
their  wives  in  rich  habiliments,  and  bedeck 
themselves  with  glittering,  but  bloody  spoils. 

Yet  were  they  not  so  savage  as  not  to  march 
with  a  kind  of  order,  under  banners,  and  led 
by  a  captain  chosen  from  among  themselves, 
a  crafty  peasant,  called  Guillaume  Callet.j 
"  These  bands  consisted  mostly  of  the  meaner 
sort,  with  a  few  rich  burgesses,  and  others."^ 
"  When  tbf-y  were  asked,"  says  Froissart,  "  for 
what  reason  they  aCte^  so  wickedly,  they  re- 
plied, they  knew  not,  but  they  ?.'.'}.  so  because 
they  saw  others  do  it ;  and  they  thouglu  bw 
this  means  they  should  destroy  all  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen  in  the  world. "|| 

Therefore,  the  great  and  the  noble  all  decla- 
red against  them,  without  distinction  of  party. 
Charles-le-Mauvais  flattered  them,  invited  their 
principal  leaders  ;^[  and  while  pretending  to 
treat  with  them,  put  them  to  the  sword.  Their 
king,  Jacques,  he  crowned  with  an  iron  tripod, 
heated  red-hot.**  He  afterwards  surprised 
them  near  Montdidier,  and  slaughtered  great 
numbers  of  them.  The  barons  took  heart,  arm- 
ed themselves,  and  began  killing  and  burning 
throughout  the  country,  right  and  left,  ft 

*  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis.  The  other  etymologies  given  are 
ridiculous.  See  Baluze,  Pap.  Aven.  i.  333,  &.c. 

t  Quierentes  nobiles  et  eorum  mancria  cum  uxoribus  ct 

liberis  exstirpare Dominas  nobiles  suus  vili  libidine 

opprimebant.    Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  1 19. 

I  Or  Caillet,  in  the  Chroniques  de  France;  Karle,  in  the 
Continuator  of  Nangis ;  Jacques  Bonhomme,  according  both 
to  Froissart  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  first  Life  of 
Innocent  VI.—"  Et  1'elurent  le  pire  des  mauvais.  et  ce  roi 
on  appeloit  Jacques  Bonhomme."  (And  they  elected  the 
wor>t  of  the  wicked,  and  called  this  king  Jack  Goodman.) 
Froiss.  iii.  p.  294.  ed.  Buchon. 

$  Chron.  de  St.  Denys,  ii.  fol.  C49. 

[I  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  183. 

IT  Blanditiis  advocavit,  (invited  them  with  flattering 
words.)  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  119. 

**  Vita  Prima  Innoc.  VI.  ap.  Baluze.  Pap.  Aven.  i.  334. 

tt_  Chateaubriand,  Etudes  Hhtoriques,  edit.  1831,  t  iv 
p.  170.  "The  complaints  in  Latin  which  were  sung  on  the 
miseries  of  this  period  are  still  extant.  This  stanza,  too 
has  been  preserved : — 

'Jacques  Bonhomme, 
Cessez,  cessez,  gens  d'armes  et  pietons, 
De  piller  et  manger  le  Bonhomme, 
Quide  longtemps,  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
Se  nomme.* " 

(Jack  Goodman — Cease,  cease,  men-at-nrms  and  footmen 
plundering  and  eating  up  the  good  man,  who  has  tong  becm 
called  Jack  Goodman.) 

Is  this  stanza  of  any  antiquity?  For  the  couplainta  la 
Latin  see  JUin.  collection  Petitot,  t  v  p  181. 
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Fortunate  rescue  of  the  duchess 
of  Orleans.  &c. 


THE  JACQUERIE. 


Charles. le-Mnuvnis  mode 
cuptuin  of  Paris. 


The  Jacquerie  was  a  favorable  diversion, 
drawing  off  attention  from  the  war  against  Pa- 
ris, and  Marcel  was  interested  in  keeping  it  up. 
But  it  was  a  hideous  alliance,  to  seek  support 
from  wild  beasts.  The  commons  hesitated. 
Senlis  and  Meaux  welcomed  them.  Amiens 
sent  them  a  few  men  ;  who  were  soon  recall- 
ed.* Marcel,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
rising  up  to  dismantle  several  fortresses  round 
Paris,  ventured  to  send  them  assistance  to  take 
the  Marche  de  Meaux.  He  sent  them,  first, 
five  hundred  men  under  the  provost  of  the  mint ; 
and  then  a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  un- 
der a  grocer  of  Paris. 

The  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  duchess  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  numbers  of  noble  dames,  demoi- 
selles, and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Marche  de  Meaux,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
Marne,  and  from  which  they  saw  and  heard  the 
"  Jacks,"  who  filled  the  town.  They  were  half 
dead  with  fear  ;  momentarily  apprehending  out- 
rage and  murder.  Happily,  unexpected  suc- 
cor was  at  hand.  The  count  of  Foix  and  the 
captal  of  Buchf  (the  latter  served  with  the 
English)  were  on  their  return  from,  th?  crusade 
in  Prussia,  with  a  body  cf  knights.  Learning 
at  Chalons  the  danger  of  these  ladies,  they 
put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  entering  the 
Marche,  (market-place,)  "  having  opened  the 
gate,  they  posted  themselves  in  front  of  these 
clowns,  dirty,  little,  and  badly  armed,  and  fell 
upon  them  with  their  lances  and  their  swords. 
Those  who  were  foremost,  feeling  the  weight 
of  their  blows,  turned  about  so  fast  in  their 
fright,  (hideur,)  they  fell  one  over  the  other. 
The  men-at-arms  then  rushed  out  of  the  bar- 
riers, drove  them  before  them,  striking  them 
down  like  beasts,  and  clearing  the  town  of 
them  ;  for  they  kept  neither  regularity  nor  or- 
der, slaying  so  many  that  they  were  tired. 
They  flung  them  in  great  heaps  into  the  river. 
In  short,  they  killed  upwards  of  seven  thou- 
sand   On  their  return,  they  set  fire  to 

the  disorderly  town  of  Meaux.  .  .  ."J 

In  all  directions  the  nobles  massacred  the 
peasantry,  without  inquiring  whether  or  not 
they  had  taken  any  share  in  the  Jacquerie. 
•And,"  says  a  contemporary,  "they  wrought 
so  much  harm  to  the  country,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  the  English  coming  to  destroy  the 
kingdom.  They  never  could  have  done  the 
mischief  which  the  barons  did."§ 

*  Chronicle,  published  by  Sauvage  in  his  edition  of  Frois- 
sart, pp.  196-7. 

t  ("The  title  of  captal,"  says  Mr.  Job  ties  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Froissart,  "  had  anciently  been  affected  by  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  lords  of  Aquitaine.  It  seems  that  it 
was  originally  equivalent  to  the  title  of  count,  and  marked 
even  a  superiority,  as  the  word  capitalis  announces  princi- 
pal chief.  This  dignity,  at  first  personal,  as  well  as  all  the 
others,  became,  in  length  of  time,  attached  to  particular 
families,  ami  to  the  estates  of  which  they  were  possessed. 
In  the  time  of  the  first  duke  of  Aquitaine,  there  were  several 
captals;  but  this  title,  perhaps  by  neglect,  was  replaced  by 
others,  so  that,  towards  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were 
no  more  than  two  captals  acknowledged,  that  of  Buch  and 
that  of  France. — See  Ducange,  at  the  word  Capitalis.") — 
TRANSLATOR. 

;  Froissart,  b.  i  c.  184.       $  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  119. 


They  endeavored  to  treat  Senlis  as  they  had 
done  Meaiix.  Having  got  its  gates  opened,  by 
giving  out  that  they  came  from  the  regent,  they 
raised  shouts  of  "  The  town  is  taken — the  town 
is  won !"'  But  they  found  the  burgesses  under 
arms,  and,  with  them,  other  nobles  who  had 
come  to  defend  the  town.  Wagons  were  roU- 
ed  down  the  steep  high-street,  which  threw 
them  into  disorder,  and  boiling  water  rained 
upon  them  from  the  windows.  "  Some  fled 
to  Meaux  to  bear  the  news  of  their  defeat, 
and  got  laughed  at ;  the  rest,  who  remained  in 
the  high-street,  will  do  no  more  harm  to  the 
people  of  Senlis/'* 

It  is  wonderful  that  in  the  midst  of  this  de- 
vastation of  the  country,  Paris  should  not  have 
perished  of  famine  ;  and  the  fact  reflects  high 
credit  on  the  ability  of  the  provost  of  the  mer 
chants.  But  he  could  not  keep  this  large,  om- 
nivorous city  supplied  without  the  good-will  cf 
the  country  ;  and 'hence  the  seeming  inconsis- 
tency of  his  conduct.  lie  allied  himself  with 
the  "  Jacks,"  and  then,  with  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, the  destroyer  of  the  "  Jacks."  This 
prince's  cavalry  was  indispensable  to  him,  to 
enable  him  to  keep  open  some  of  the  roads, 
while  the  dauphin  kept  possession  of  the  river. 
At  his  instigation,  the  title  of  captain  of  Paris 
was  conferred  on  Charles,  (15th  of  June  :)  who, 
however,  was  no  longer  a  free  agent.  He  was 
deserted  by  many  of  his  gentlemen,  who  would 
not  assist  the  mob  against  the  higher  orders, 
and  the  citizens  themselves  turned  against  him, 
hating  him  for  his  carnage  of  the  "  Jacks,"  and 
suspecting  that  they  had  no  great  friend  in  him. 

Meanwhile,  provisions  rose  in  price.  The 
dauphin,  with  three  thousand  lances,  was  at 
Charenton,  and  intercepted  all  supplies  by  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne.  The  burgesses  called 
on  the  king  of  Navarre  to  defend  them,  to  sally 
forth,  to  do  something.  Forth  he  went ;  but  it 
was  to  betray  them.  The  two  princes  had  a 
long  and  secret  interview ;  and  parted  good 
friends.  Venturing  to  return  to  Paris,  Charles's 
most  determined  partisans  and  Marcel  joined  in 
depriving  him  of  his  title  of  captain  of  the  city. 
He  was  loud  in  his  complaints  :  the  Navarrese 
and  the  citizens  quarrelled  ;  and  some  fell  on 
both  sides. 

Marcel's  position  became  dangerous.  The 
dauphin  had  possession  of  the  upper  Seine, 
Charenton,  and  St.  Maur  ;  the  king  of  Navarre 
occupied  the  lower  Seine  and  St.  Denys. 
They  scoured  the  country,  and  all  supply  was 
cut  off.  Paris  was  at  the  last  gasp.  Charles, 
who  knew  this,  allowed  both  parties  to  try  to 
buy  him.  The  dauphiness,  and  numbers  of  good 
people,  (beaucoup  de  bonnes  gens.)  that  is  to  say, 
of  lords  and  of  bishops,  mediated,  and  went  to 
and  fro  between  the  dauphin  and  the  king.  They 
offered  Charles  four  hundred  thousand  florins 
to  give  up  Paris  and  Marcel. f  The  treaty  was 

*  Qui  vero  mortui  remanserunt,  genti  Silvanectensi  am 
plius  non  nocehunt.    Idem,  ibid, 
t  Froiss.  iii.  p.  306,  ed.  Buchon. 
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already  signed,  and  a  mass  ordered  to  be  said, 
at  which  the  two  princes  were  to  partake  of 
the  same  host ;  but  the  king  of  Navarre  excu- 
sed himself,  on  pretext  of  not  having  fasted.* 

The  dauphin  promised  ;  Marcel  gave  him 
money.  He  sent  Charles  two  loads  of  silver 
every  week,  to  pay  his  troops.  He  had  no 
hope  but  in  him.  He  visited  him  at  St.  Denys, 
conjured  him  to  remember  that  it  was  the  Pa- 
risians who  had  released  him  from  prison,  and 
who,  too,  had  put  his  enemies  out  of  the  way. 
The  king  of  Navarre  gave  him  fair  words,  and 
exhorted  him  "  to  provide  himself  with  plenty 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  send  it  boldly  to  St. 
Denys — he  would  give  a  good  account  of  it."f 

This  king  of  the  brigands  could  not,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  not  hinder  them  from  pillaging. 
The  burgesses  saw  their  money  take  its  de- 
parture to  the  plunderers,  but  that  provisions 
came  in  none  the  more  plentifully.  The  pro- 
vost was  ever  going  over  to  St.  Denys,  ever 
negotiating.  Suspicion  awoke  of  the  sums 
raised  by  Marcel ;  did  he  not  keep  a  good 
share  ?  Satires  were  already  rife  on  the  sala- 
ries which  the  commissioners  of  the  States 
had  liberally  allotted  themselves.  J 

Most  of  the  Navarrese,  English,  and  other 
mercenaries  had  followed  Charles  to  St.  Denys. 
Some  had  stopped  at  Paris,  to  get  rid  of  their 
money.  The  citizens  were  ill-inclined  to  them. 
Scuffles  took  place,  and  more  than  sixty  were 
killed.  Marcel,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  a  rupture  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  saved 
the  rest  by  throwing  them  into  prison  ;  and, 
that  same  evening,  sent  them  back  to  St.  De- 
nys $  The  burgesses  never  forgave  him  this. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navarrese  foraged  up  to  the 
very  gates  ;  so  that  the  citizens  were  afraid  to 
stir  out  of  town.  The  Parisians  began  to  chafe, 
and  told  the  provost  plainly,  that  they  would 
chastise  these  brigands.  He  was  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  allow  them  to  sally  forth  in 
search  of  the  Navarrese.  Having  rode  about 
the  whole  day  in  the  direction  of  St.  Cloud, 
they  were  returning  exceedingly  wearied,  (this 
was  the  22d  of  July,)  trailing  their  swords, 
and  with  their  basnets  off,||  full  of  complaints 
at  having  encountered  no  one,  when,  on  a  turn 
of  the  road,  four  hundred  men  spring  up,  and 
fall  upon  them.  They  fled  as  fast  as  their  legs 
could  carry  them,  but,  before  reaching  the 
gates,  seven  hundred  of  them  lost  their  lives; 
and  more  were  slain  the  next  day,  when  the  citi- 
zens went  to  look  after  the  dead  bodies.  This 
mishap  completed  their  discontent  with  Marcel. 
It  was  his  fault,  they  said  ;  he  had  got  into  the 
city  before  them,  he  had  not  supported  them  ; 


*  Sticousse,  i.  p.  276. 

1  Froiss.  iii.  p.  309,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  Ordonn.  iii.  p.  522.    See,  also,  Villani. 

§  Chroniques  de  France,  c.  88. 

f|  "  They  came  back  in  crowds  quite  fatigued  :  some  car- 
ried their  helmets  in  their  hands,  others  slung  them  round 
their  necks;  some  dragged  their  swords  after  them  on  the 
ground,  while  others  hung  them  on.  their  shoulders." 
Froissurt.  b.  i.  c.  180. 


perhaps  it  was  he  who  had  given  the  enemy 
warning. 

The  provost  was  a  lost  man.  His  only  re- 
source was  to  hand  over  himself,  and  Paris, 
and  the  kingdom,  if  he  could,  to  the  king  of 
Navarre.  Charles-le-Mauvais  touched  the  very 
summit  of  his  ambition.*  The  gravest  of  the 
contemporary  historians,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
whole  of  this  revolution,  and,  moreover,  favor- 
able to  Marcel,  confesses  that  he  had  promised 
the  king  of  Navarre  the  keys  of  Paris,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  seize  the  city,  and  put  to  dealh  all 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  Their  doors  were 
even  marked  beforehand. f 

It  was  on  the  night  between  the  31st  of  July 
and  the  1st  of  August,  that  Etienne  Marcel 
undertook  to  betray  the  city  which  he  had  put 
in  a  state  of  defence,  the  walls  which  he  had 
built.  Up  to  this  time,  he  appears  always  to 
have  consulted  the  aldermen,  and  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  murder  of  the  two  marshals.  But 
now,  he  saw  the  rest  were  bent  on  saving  them- 
selves by  his  ruin.  The  alderman  on  whom  he 
most  relied,  who  was  the  most  deeply  pledged 
to  him,  his  gossip,  Jean  Maillart,  had  picked  a 
quarrel  with  him  that  very  day.  Maillart  had 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  leaders  of 
the  dauphin's  party,  Pepin  des  Essarts  and 
Jean  de  Charny,  and  all  three,  with  their  men, 
stationed  themselves  at  the  bastille  St.  Denys, 
which  Marcel  was  about  to  deliver  up.  "  They 
all  came  properly  armed,  a  little  before  midnight 
....  and  found  the  provost  of  the  merchants 
with  the  keys  of  the  gate  in  his  hand.  Upon 
this,  John  Maillart  said  to  him,  calling  him  by 
his  name ;  '  Stephen,  what  do  you  here  at  this 
time  of  night]'  The  provost  replied,  'John, 
why  do  you  ask  it  ?  I  am  here  to  take  care  of> 
and  to  guard  the  city,  of  which  I  have  the  gov- 
ernment.' '  By  God  !'  answered  John, '  things 
shall  not  go  on  so  :  you  are  not  here  at  this 
hour  for  any  good,  which  I  will  now  show  you,' 
addressing  himself  to  those  near  him  ;  '  for  see 
how  he  has  got  the  keys  of  the  gate  in  his 
hand,  to  betray  the  city.'  The  provost  said, 
'  John,  you  lie.'  John  replied,  '  It  is  you,  trai- 
tor, who  lie ;'  and,  rushing  on  him,  cried  to  his 
people, '  Kill  them,  kill  them  :  now  strike  home, 
for  they  are  all  traitors.'  There  was  a  very 
great  bustle ;  and  the  provost  would  gladly 
have  escaped,  but  John  struck  him  such  a  blow 
with  his  axe  on  the  head,  that  he  felled  him 
to  the  ground,  although  he  was  his  comrade, 
and  never  left  him  until  he  had  killed  him.  Six 
others  who  were  present  were  also  killed  :  the 
remainder  were  carried  to  prison. "J 

According  to  a  more  probable  account,  it  was 
not  Maillart,  but  Jean  de  Charny  who  struck 
the  first  blow.$ 

The  murderers  at  once  put  themselves  in 

*  Ad  hoc  totis  viribus  anhelabat.  Contin.  G.  de  l*,uigu 
p.  120. 

t  Quorum  ostia  signata  reperiret.    Id.  ibid. 

J  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  187. 

$  See  note  by  Mr.  Johnes,  ibid. 
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motion,  giving  the  alarm  and  awakening  the 
people.  In  the  morning,  all  the  citizens  flocked 
to  the  market-place,  where  Maillart  harangued 
them.  He  told  them  how,  that  night,  the  city 
was  to  have  been  sacked  (courue)  and  destroy- 
ed, had  not  God  been  pleased  to  awaken  him 
and  his  friends,  and  reveal  the  treacherous  plot 
to  them.  The  crowd  learned  with  emotion  the 
peril  it  had  been  in,  without  knowing  it,  and  all 
joined  hands  in  thanks  to  God. 

Such  were  the  first  feelings.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  believed  that  the  people  were  un- 
grateful to  him  who  had  done  so  much  for  them. 
Marcel's  party,  which  counted  many  able  and 
eloquent  men,*  survived  its  chief;  and  some 
months  afterwards  a  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  to  avenge  him.f  The  dauphin  ordered  all 
the  provost's  moveables,  which  had  not  been 
given  away  or  lost  in  the  confusion  following 
his  death,  to  be  restored  to  his  widow.J 

This  man's  career  was  short  and  terrible  ; 
cruelly  intersected  with  good  and  evil.  In  1356 
he  saves  Paris,  and  puts  it  in  a  state  of  defence. 
In  concert  with  Robert  le  Coq,  he  dictates  to 
the  dauphin  the  famous  ordinance  of  1357  ;  and 
such  a  reform  of  the  kingdom  by  the  influence 
of  a  commune,  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
violent  means.  Marcel  is  plunged,  deeper  and 
deeper,  into  a  multitude  of  irregular  and  fatal 
acts.  He  takes  Charles-le-Mauvais  out  of  pris- 
on, in  order  to  oppose  him  to  the  dauphin,  but 
finds  that  he  has  given  the  bandits  a  leader. 
Pie  lays  hand  on  the  dauphin,  and  slays  his 
counsellors,  the  king  of  Navarre's  enemies. 

Deserted  by  the  States,  he  kills  the  States 
by  fashioning  them  according  to  his  will ;  by 
creating  deputies  ;  by  replacing  the  deputies  of 
the  nobles  by  Paris  burgesses.  Paris  could  not 
yet  lead  France  after  it.  Marcel  had  not  the 
resources  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  ;  he  could 
neither  besiege  Lyons,  nor  guillotine  the  Gi- 
ronde.  By  the  necessity  of  keeping  Paris  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  he  was  rendered  depend- 
ent on  the  country.  Hence  his  alliance  with 
the  "  Jacks  ;"  and,  on  their  downfall,  with  the 
king  of  Navarre,  to  whom,  having  first  given 
himself  to  him  by  a  crime,  he  next  endeavored 
to  give  the  throne  :  in  which  attempt  he  failed, 
as  he  deserved. 

The  classical  doctrine  of  the  Salus  populi — 
of  the  right  to  kill  tyrants,  had  been  maintain- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  the  king 
against  the  pope.fy  Haifa  century  has  scarce- 
ly passed,  and  Marcel  turns  it  against  the 
criwn,  and  the  servants  of  the  crown.  Vain 
and  brutal  empiricism  which  knows  no  other 
than  heroic  remedies,  and  thinks  to  cure  every 
thing  by  shedding  blood.  .  .  .  Were  the  reme- 
dy efficacious,  yet  wo  to  him  who  has  recourse 
to  it.  The  good  of  the  majority,  the  safety  of 

*  Multum   solemnes,  et  eloquentes  quam  plurimum,  et 
locti.    Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  130. 
]  Tresor  det  Charles,  reg.  90,  p.  382.    Secousse,  1. 403. 
I  Secousse,  1.  304. 
•j  See,  above,  p.  380 


the  people,  is  no  excuse.  Could  you  consult 
the  people,  they  would  exclaim  with  that  divine 
instinct  which  is  present  in  the  multitude. 
"  Perish  the  people,  rather  than  humanity  and 
justice  !" — I  know  not  whether  blood  is  a  fer- 
tilizing dew  ;  but,  though  the  tree  watered  with 
blood  should  grow  stronger  and  more  beautiful, 
and  spread  its  branches  far  and  wide,  though  it 
should  hide  the  world  with  them,  it  will  not 
hide  murder 

This  bloody  stain  which  sullies  the  memory  of 
Etienne  Marcel,  must  not  make  us  forget  that 
our  old  charter  was  partly  his  work.  His  doom 
met  him  as  the  friend  of  the  Navarrese,  whose 
success  would  have  dismembered  France — as 
the  representative  of  Paris  in  opposition  to  the 
kingdom,  as  the  last  embodiment  of  narrow, 
communal  patriotism — as  such,  he  is  dead  ;  but, 
in  the  ordinance  of  1357,  he  lives  and  will  live 
for  ever. 

This  ordinance  is  the  first  political  act  of 
France,  as  the  Jacquerie  is  the  first  outburst  of 
the  peasantry.  Our  kings  carried  out  almost 
all  the  reforms  indicated  in  the  ordinance  :  the 
Jacquerie,  commenced  against  the  nobles,  was 
continued  against  the  English.  By  degrees, 
nationality  and  a  military  spirit  were  awakened. 
The  first  manifestation  given  of  this  spirit  oc- 
curs, perhaps,  in  a  circumstance  narrated  by 
the  continuator  of  Nangis,  as  happening  in  the 
year  1359.  This  grave  witness  of  passing 
events,  who  notes  from  day  to  day  all  that  he 
sees  and  hears,  forgets  his  ordinary  dryness  as 
he  narrates  at  length  one  of  those  encounters 
in  which  the  peasantry,  left  to  themselves,  be- 
gan to  pluck  up  courage  against  the  English. 
He  dwells  on  it  complacently — "  because,"  he 
naively  remarks,  "  the  thing  happened  near  my 
own  country,  and  was  bravely  performed  by 
the  peasants,  by  Jacques  Bonhomme."* 

"  There  is  a  tolerably  strong  place  in  the  lit 
tie  village  near  Compiegne,  which  holds  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint-Corneille.  The  inhabitants, 
seeing  that  they  would  be  in  danger  should  the 
English  seize  this  fortress,  with  the  regent's 
and  the  abbot's  permission,  occupied  it,  collect- 
ed arms  and  provisions,  and  were  joined  by 
others,  who  sought  its  shelter,  from  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  They  all  pledged  themselves 
to  their  captain,  to  defend  the  post  until  death. 
This  captain,  whom  they  had  chosen  with  the 
regent's  consent  from  among  themselves,  was 
a  tall,  fine  man,f  named  Guillaume-aux- 
Allouettes.J  He  had  with  him  another  pea- 
sant, of  incredible  bodily  strength,  enormously 
huge  and  tall,  vigorous  and  full  of  daring,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  vast  size,  having  a  mean 
and  humble  opinion  of  himself.  His  name  was 
Le  Grand  Ferre.§  The  captain  kept  him  near 

*  Per  rusticos,  sen  Jacguc  Bon  Homme,  sirenue  expcdituit,. 
Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  123,  col.  2. 

t  Petita  licentia  a  domino  regente,  et  etiara  ab  abbate 
monasterii.  Id.  ibid. 

*  Unum  magnum  elegantem  nomine  Guillelmum  uictui.i 
Alaudis.    Id.  ibid. 

$  Et  joxta  ejus  corporis  magnitudinem,  habebat  in  at 
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359.$ 
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liis  person,  reined  in  as  it  wer,e,  to  give  him 
head  at  the  fitting:  time.*  Into  this  place,  then, 
two  hundred  laborers,  or  handicraftsmen,!  nad 
thrown  themselves.  The  English,  who  were 
encamped  at  Creil,  thought  little  of  them,  and 
ouon  began  to  say — '  Let  us  drive  out  these 
clowns  ;  it  is  a  strong  place,  and  we  ought  to 
occupy  it.'  They  made  their  approach  unper- 
ceived,  and,  finding  the  gates  open,  entered 
boldly.  Those  within  are  astonished  when 
they  look  out  of  the  windows,  to  see  these 
armed  men  there.  The  captain  is  soon  sur- 
rounded, and  mortally  wounded.  Then  Le 
Grand  Ferre  and  the  rest  say,  '  Let  us  go 
down  ;  let  us  sell  our  lives  dearly  ;  we  can  ex- 
pect no  mercy.'  So  they  go  down,  sally  out 
by  several  doors,  and  begin  striking  at  the 
English  as  if  they  were  thrashing  their  wheat 
on  the  thrashing-floor.J  Up  went  their  arms, 
then  down — and  each  blow  was  mortal.  Le 
Grand,  seeing  his  master  and  captain^  lying 
mortally  wounded,  heaved  a  deep  groan,  then 
threw  himself  between  the  English  and  his 
comrades,  whom  he  equally  overtopped  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  handling  a  heavy  axe,  and 
redoubling  stroke  upon  stroke  with  such  effect 
that  the  place  was  soon  clear — not  a  blow  fell 
without  riving  helm  or  beating  down  arm. 
Hereupon  the  English  take  to  flight,  and  many 
leap  into  the  fosse  and  are  drowned.  Le  Grand 
slays  their  standard-bearer,  and  tells  one  of  his 
vjomrades  to  bear  the  English  banner  to  the 
fosse.  On  his  pointing  out  that  there  was  still 
a  crowd  of  enemies  between  them  and  the 
fosse,  '  Follow  me,  then,'  exclaimed  Le  Grand, 
and  he  went  straight  forward,  smiting  with  his 
axe  right  and  left,  until  he  flung  the  banner 

into  the  water He  killed  on  this  day 

more  than  forty  men ||  As  for  the  cap- 
tain, Guillaume-aux-Allouettes,  he  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  they  buried  him  with  many  tears, 
for  he  was  good  and  wise ^[  The  Eng- 
lish were  defeated  another  time  by  Le  Grand, 
and  outside  of  the  walls  too.**  Several  Eng- 
lish of  noble  birth  were  made  prisoners,  who 
would  have  given  good  ransoms,  had  they  held 
them  to  ransom  as  the  nobles  do  ;ff  but  they 
were  put  to  death,  that  they  might  do  no  more 
mischief.  This  time,  Le  Grand,  heated  by  this 
work,  (cette  besogne,)  drank  freely  of  cold 
water,  and  was  attacked  by  a  fever.  He  went 
off  to  his  own  village,  gained  his  cot,  and  took 
to  his  bed,  not,  however,  without  keeping  by 
his  side  his  iron  axe,JJ  which  an  ordinary  mor- 

humilitatem  et  reputationis  intrinseca;  parvitatem  ;  nomine 
Magnus  Ferratus.  Id.  ibid. 

*  Becum  habuit  ....  quasi  ad  frenum  sunrn.    Id.  ibid. 

f  Vitam  snam  humilem  sustentantes.    Id.  ibid. 

j  Super  Anglicos  ita  se  habebant  ac  si  blada  in  horreis 
Biore  suo  solito  flagellassent.  Id  ibid. 

<)  Magistrurn  et  capitaneuin.    Id  ibid. 

||  Ultra  quadraginta  viros  prostravit  et  occidit.  Id.  ibid. 
p.  124.  col.  I. 

If  Flentes  multum,  quia  sapiens  fuerat  et  benignus.  Id. 
Ibid. 

**  Ejrterunt  ad  praMium.    Id.  ibid 

ft  Sicut  nobiles  viri  faciuut.    Id.  ibid. 

it  Non  tamen  sine  hachia  ferrea.    Id.  ibid. 


tal  could  hardly  lift.  The  English,  hearing 
that  he  was  ill,  one  day  sent  a  dozen  men  to 
kill  him.  His  wife,  seeing  them  coming,  began 
to  cry  out,  '  Oh  !  my  poor  Le  Grand,  here  are 
the  English,  what  shall  we  do  V  .  .  .  .  In- 
stantly, forgetting  his  sickness,  he  springs  up, 
seizes  his  axe,  and  sallies  out  into  the  small 
yard — '  Ah  !  brigands,  you  think  to  take  me  in 
bed  ;  you  have  not  caught  me  yet.'  .  .  .  .* 
Then,  placing  his  back  against  a  wall,  he  slays 
five  off  hand  ;  the  rest  take  to  their  heels.  Le 
Grand  returns  to  his  bed  ;  but  he  was  heated, 
and  again  drank  cold  water.  His  fever  return- 
ed more  violently  than  before,  and,  in  a  few- 
days,  after  receiving  the  sacraments  of  the 
church,  he  departed  this  life,  and  was  buried  in 
the  village  churchyard.  He  was  wept  by  all 
his  comrades,  by  the  whole  district ;  for,  had 
he  lived,  the  English  would  never  have  come 
there."! 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  touched  by  this 
simple  narrative.  These  peasants,  who  only 
undertake  to  defend  themselves  by  permission 
of  their  superiors,  this  strong  and  humble  man, 
this  good  giant,  who  yields  cheerful  obedience, 
like  the  St.  Christopher  of  the  legend — in  all 
this,  we  see  a  fine  image  of  the  people.  They 
are  evidently  simple  and  brutelike  still,  im- 
petuous, blind,  half-man,  half-bull.  .  .  .  They 
neither  know  how  to  keep  their  own  doors, 
nor  to  keep  themselves  from  their  appetites. 
When  they  have  thrashed  the  enemy,  like  corn 
in  a  barn,  when  they  have  wrought  a  good  day's 
work  with  their  axe,  and  got  heated  with  their 
work,  worthy  workmen  as  they  are,  they  quaff 
cold  water,  take  to  their  bed,  and  die.  Pa- 
tience ;  disciplined  by  the  rude  education  of  the 
wars,  and  the  rod  of  the  English,  the  brute 
will  become  man.  Grasped  closer  hourly,  held 
as  if  in  a  vice,  they  will  slip  away,  will  cease  to 
be  themselves,  will  be  transfigured.  Jacques 
will  become  Jeanne  ;  Jeanne,  the  virgin — the 
Pucelle. 

The  common  expression — a  good  French 
man,  dates  from  the  epoch  of  the  "  Jacks"  and 
of  Marcel. J  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Pucelle  will  exclaim,  "  My  heart  bleeds,  when 
I  see  the  blood  of  a  Frenchman.'1'' 

A  saying  like  this  is  enough  to  mark  in  his- 
tory the  true  beginning  of  France.  Hencefor- 
ward, we  are  Frenchmen.  They  are  French- 
men, these  peasants — blush  not,  they  are  already 
the  French  people,  they  are  you,  O  France. 
Whether  you  see  them  in  history  glorious  or 
foul,  under  Marcel's  hood,  or  the  jacket  of 
Jacques,  you  must  not  fail  to  own  them.  For 
my  part,  I  will  trace  these  humble  ones,  in  the 
midst  of  the  rencounters  of  barons  and  good 
strokes  of  the  lance,  in  which  the  heedless 

*  Veniens  in  curtinncula O  latrones  ....  adhue 

me  non  habetis.  Id.  ibid. 

t  Mignivit  de  ssculo  ....  Quamdiu  vixisset,  ad  locum 
ilium  Anglici  non  venissent.  Id.  ibid. 

t  Volo  esse  bonus  Oallicut.  Contiii.  G.  de  Nangis,  p  133 
col.  1,  anno  1559. 
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Critical  titnntioc  of 
the  capital. 


THE  DAUPHIN  RE-ENTERS  PARIS 


Edward  again  inY 
France. 


Froissart  delights  ;  will  follow  them  in  this 
grand  mellay,  under  the  spur  of  the  gentleman, 
under  the  belly  of  his  horse.  Sullied,  dis- 
figured as  they  may  be,  I  will  bring  them  for- 
ward into  the  full  light  of  justice  and  of  history, 
in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  to  this  ancient 
neople  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "  You  are  my 
father  and  my  mother.  You  have  conceived 
me  in  tears.  You  have  sweated  sweat  and 
blood  to  make  me  a  France.  Blest  be  you  in 
vour  tomb.  God  keep  me  from  ever  denying 
you !" 

When  the  dauphin  re-entered  Paris,  leaning 
on  the  murdered,  he  was  received  with  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions. They  who  in  the  morning  had  taken 
up  arms  for  Marcel,  hid  their  red  hoods,  and 
shouted  louder  than  the  rest.* 

With  all  this  clamor,  however,  few  had  con- 
fidence in  the  dauphin.  His  long  lanky  figure, 
pale  complexion,  and  lengthened  countenance, 
(visage  longuet,)\  had  never  taken  with  the 
people.  They  looked  for  neither  great  good 
nor  great  harm  at  his  hands  :  however,  prose- 
cutions were  instituted  in  his  name  against 
some  of  Marcel's  party.  For  his  own  part, 
he  neither  loved  nor  hated  any  one.  It  was 
not  easy  to  move  him.  As  he  made  his  entry, 
a  burgess  boldly  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed, 
"  By  God,  sir,  if  I  had  been  listened  to,  you 
should  never  have  come  in  here  ;  but  you  won't 
get  much  by  it."  As  the  count  de  Tancarville 
was  about  to  cut  down  the  villein,  the  prince 
held  him  back,  and  only  answered,  "  I  can't 
believe  you,  fair  sir." 

The  situation  of  Paris  was  not  improved. 
The  dauphin  could  do  nothing  for  it.  The  king 
of  Navarre  took  possession  of  the  Seine  above 
and  below.  Burgundy  sent  up  no  more  wood ; 
all  supplies  were  stopped  from  Rouen.  The 
fruit-trees  round  about  were  cut  down  for  firing.  J 
The  setier  of  wheat,  usually  sold  for  twelve 
sols,  says  the  chronicler,  now  fetches  more  than 
thirty  livres.$ — The  spring  was  mild  and  genial : 
a  new  source  of  grief  to  the  numbers  of  poor 
countryfolk  shut  up  in  Paris,  and  who  could 
neither  till  their  fields,  nor  prune  their  vines. || 


*  Ilia  rubea  capucia,  qua?  antea  pompose  gerebantur,  ab- 
scondita Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  120. 

t  De  corsage  estoit  hault  et  bien  forme,  droit  et  16  par  les 
espaules,  et  haingre  par  les  flans ;  groz  bras  et  beauls  mem- 
bres,  visage  un  pen  longuet,  grant  front  et  large ;  la  chiere 
ot  assez  pale,  et  croy  que  ce,  et  ce  qu'il  estoit  moult  niaigre, 
luy  estoit  venu  par  accident  de  maladie;  chault,  furieus  en 
nul  cas  n'estoit  trouve.  (He  was  of  tall  stature  and  well- 
made,  straight  and  broad  shouldered ;  his  arms  large,  limbs 
shapely,  face  rather  longish,  forehead  hiph  and  wide ;  his 
countenance  was  very  pale ;  and  I  believe  that  this,  and  his 
excessive  meagerness,  had  been  the  result  of  sickness;  hot 
and  passionate  he  never  was  on  any  occasion.*  Christ,  de 
Pisan,  t.  v.  part  i.  c.  17,  p.  280. 

t  Unde  arbores  per  itinera  et  vineas  incidebantnr.  The 
chronicler  goes  on  to  state,  that  "  a  cord  of  wood  which  used 
to  be  sold  for  two  solidi,  now  fetches  a  florin.'  Contin.  G. 
de  Nangis,  p.  121. 

$  "  A  quart  of  good  wine  ....  twenty-four  solidi.*'  Id. 
?.  125,  conf.  p.  129. 

||  "The  vines  which  supply  that  desired  fluid,  which 
makes  s'ad  the  heart  of  man  ....  were  left  neglected." 
W.  p.  12) 


To  move  out  was  impossible.  The  English 
and  Navarrese  scoured  the  country.  The  first 
had  taken  up  their  position  at  Creil,  and  so 
commanded  the  Oise.  They  seized  the  forts 
in  every  direction,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  truce  or  treaty.  The  Picards  offered 
some  resistance  ;  but  the  men  of  Touraino, 
Anjou,  and  of  Poitou,  bought  safe  conducts  of 
them,  and  paid  them  tribute.* 

On  seeing  the  English  thus  establish  them 
selves  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  ol 
Navarre  at  last  becomes  more  alarmed  by  it  than 
the  dauphin  himself,  makes  peace  with  him, 
without  stipulating  for  any  advantage,  and 
promises  to  be  a  good  Frenchman.}  Never- 
theless, the  Navarrese  went  on  taxing  the  boats 
on  the  upper  Seine.  The  reconciliation,  how- 
ever, of  the  dauphin  and  the  king  of  Navarre 
made  the  English  reflect.  At  the  same  time, 
Normans,  Picards,  and  Flemings  made  a  joint 
expedition  to  deliver,  so  they  said,  king  Jean.J 
They  contented  themselves  with  burning  an 
English  town.  At  any  rate,  the  English  re- 
ceived a  personal  lesson  in  the  miseries  of  war. 

The  conditions  which  they  at  first  sought  to 
impose  on  France  were  monstrous,  impossible. 
They  demanded  not  only  all  that  faces  them  — 
Calais,  Montreuil,  Boulogne,  the  Ponthieu,  not 
only  Aquitaine,  (Guyenne,  Bigorre,  Agenois, 
Quercy,  Perigord,  Limousin,  Poitou,  Saintogne, 
Aunis,)  but  Touraine,  Anjou,  and  Normandy  to 
boot  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  enough  for  them 
to  occupy  the  straits  and  close  the  Garonne,  but 
they  also  wished  to  close  the  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  to  block  up  the  slightest  glimpse  we  catch 
of  the  ocean,  to  pluck  her  eyes  out  of  France. 

King  Jean  had  signed  all,  and  promised  in 
addition  four  millions  of  gold  crowns  for  his  ran- 
som. The  dauphin,  who  could  not  consent  so 
to  despoil  himself,  caused  the  treaty  to  be  re- 
fused by  an  assembly  of  some  deputies  from  the 
provinces,  which  he  dignified  by  the  title  of 
States-General.  Their  answer  was,  "  That 
king  Jean  must  still  remain  in  England,  and 
God  would  provide  a  remedy  in  his  own  good 


The  English  king  took  the  field  ;  but  with 
the  view,  this  time,  of  conquering  France.  He 
repaired  first  to  Reims,  to  be  crowned  there.  |j 
He  was  attended  on  this  expedition  by  the 
whole  nobility  of  England.  Another  army,  on 
which  he  had  not  reckoned,  waited  for  him  at 
Calais.  A  swarm  of  men-at-arms,  and  of  Ger- 
man and  Low  Country  barons,  having  heard  the 
rumor  of  the  intended  conquest,  and  hoping  for 
a  share  of  the  spoil,  such  as  William  the  Con- 
queror distributed  among  his  foLowers,  sought 


*  Nullus  salvus,  nisi  ab  eis  salvum  conductnm  littera 

torie  obtinebat.  Id.  p.  122 Se  eis  Uibutarios  itdcli 

derunt,  p.  125. 

t  Volo  esse  bonus  Gallicus  de  caetero.    Id.  p.  123. 

j  "They  embarked  with  the  design  of  crossing  the  straiu 
and  invading  England."  Id.  p.  125. 

SFrois.  c.  419,  p.  404,  ed.  Buchon. 
Venit  ante  Reniis,  ut  se  ibi,  civitate  expugnata,  face- 
ret  coronari  in  regem  Francis.    C«nlin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  135 
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to  assist  at  this  "  high  day  and  holy  day." 
They  were  already,  in  imagination,  "  possessors 
of  so  much  wealth  that  they  would  never  be 
poor."*  They  waited  for  Edward  until  the 
28th  of  October,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  them.  He  was  obliged  to  help 
them  to  return  home,  and  to  lend  them  money 
which  would  never  be  repaid. f 

Edward  was  followed  by  six  thousand  men- 
at-arms  completely  armed  in  mail,  his  son,  his 
three  brothers,  his  princes  and  great  barons. 
The  armament  resembled  an  English  emigra- 
tion into  France.  To  make  war  in  all  manner 
of  comfort,  they  brought  along  with  them  six 
thousand  wagons,  ovens,  mills,  forges,  and  tools 
of  all  kinds.  So  far  did  they  carry  their  fore- 
thought, as  to  provide  themselves  with  packs 
of  dogs  for  the  chase,  and  with  leather  boats| 
for  fishing  in  during  Lent.  Indeed,  they  could 
expect  no  supplies  from  a  country  which  was  a 
desert,  and  where,  for  three  years,  the  land  had 
never  been  sown.§  The  towns,  closely  shut  up, 
took  care  of  themselves  ;  they  knew  that  they 
had  no  mercy  to  expect  from  the  English. 

From  the  28th  of  October  to  the  30th  of 
November,  they  made  their  way  through  mud 
and  rain  from  Calais  to  Reims.  They  had 
reckoned  on  the  wines  ;  but  the  heavy  rains 
had  ruined  the  vintage. ||  They  remained  sev- 
en weeks  cooling  their  heels  before  Reims,  and 
laying  waste  the  surrounding  country ;  but 
Reims  did  not  budge.  Turning  their  backs  on 
it  they  passed  Chalons,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  Troyes, 
and  then  entered  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The 
duke  compounded  with  them  for  two  hundred 
thousand  gold  crowns^f — a  piece  of  luck  for  the 
English,  who  but  for  it  would  have  derived  no 
advantage  from  all  this  mighty  expedition. 

Edward  encamped  close  to  Paris,  passed  his 
Easter  at  Chanteloup,  and  then  advanced  to 
Bourg-la-Reine.  "  From  the  Seine  to  Etam- 
pes,"  says  the  eye-witness,  "  not  a  living  being 
can  be  found.**  All  have  sought  shelter  in 
the  three  faubourgs  of  Saint-Germain,  Saint- 
Marcel,  and  Notre-Dame-des-Champs 

Montlhery  and  Longjumeau  are  on  fire  .... 
all  around  we  see  the  smoke  of  burning  villages 

rising  to  heaven On  Easter  day  I  saw 

the  priests  of  ten  communes  officiate  at  the 
Carmelites  ....  the  next  day,  orders  were  given 
to  burn  down  the  three  faubourgs,  and  all  were 


*  Froiss.  c.  420,  p.  400,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  "They  could  obtain  nothing  except  some  small  sums 
lent  them  to  carry  them  home  again."  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  206. 

+  "These  boats,"  says  Froissart,  "were  made  surprising- 
ly well  of  boiled  leather :  they  were  large  enough  to  con- 
tain three  men,  to  enable  them  to  fish  any  lake  or  pond, 

whatever  might  be  its  size the  king  had,  besides, 

.hirty  falconers  on  horseback,  laden  with  hawks;  sixty 
touple  of  strong  hounds,  and  as  many  greyhounds ;  so  that 
every  day  he  took  the  pleasure  of  hunting  or  fishing,  either 
by  land  or  water.  Many  lords  had  their  hawks  and  hounds 
as  well  as  the  king."  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  210. 

«,  Id  iv.  c.  431.  p.  10,  ed.  Buchon.  ||  Id.  ibid.  p.  11. 

T  "  As  I  was  told  at  Paris,  where  I  was,  when  describing 
these  incidents."  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  125. 

**  A  flumine  Secanae  usque  ad  Estampa*  non  remansit 
rir  nee  mulicr.  Ibid.  p.  126. 


allowed  to  take  away  what  they  could,  wood, 
iron,  tiles,  &c.  There  was  no  lack  of  hands 
to  do  this  quickly.  Some  wept,  others  laugh- 
ed  Near  Chanteloup,  twelve  hundred 

human  beings,  men,  women,  and  children,  had 
thrown  themselves  into  a  church.  The  captain, 
fearing  that  they  would  surrender,  set  fire  to  it. 
....  The  whole  church  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  not  three  hundred  persons  escaped.  Those 
who  leaped  out  of  the  windows  found  the  Eng- 
lish beneath,  who  butchered  them,  and  derided 
them  for  having  burned  themselves.  I  learned 
this  lamentable  event  from  a  man  who  had 
escaped,  through  our  ±  .ird's  will,  and  who 
thanked  God  for  it."* 

The  English  monarch  durst  not  attack  Paris,f 
but  drew  off  towards  the  Loire,  without  having 
been  able  to  force  an  engagement,  or  to  take 
any  place.  He  reassured  his  men  by  promis- 
ing to  lead  them  back  to  Paris  in  vintage-time. 
But  this  long  winter  campaign  had  worn  them 
out ;  and,  near  Chartres,  they  were  exposed  to 
a  terrific  storm  which  completely  exhausted  all 
their  patience,^  and  during  which,  Edward  is 
said  to  have  made  a  vow  that  he  would  restore 
peace  to  both  countries.  The  pope  implored 
him  so  to  do.  The  French  nobles,  unable  to 
draw  any  revenue  from  their  possessions,  be- 
sought the  regent  to  come  to  terms  at  any  price. 
No  doubt,  king  Jean,  too,  was  importunate  with 
his  son.  At  the  conferences,  opened  at  Bre- 
tigny on  the  1st  of  May,  the  English  at  first 
demanded  the  whole  kingdom  ;  next,  all  that 
had  been  owned  by  the  Plantagenets — Aqui- 
taine,  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine. 
At  last,  they  gave  way  as  regarded  the  four 
last  provinces.  But  Aquitaine  was  made  over 
to  them  in  full  possession,  and  not  as  a  fief; 
and  so  was  Calais,  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  counties  of  Ponthieu  and  of  Guines, 
and  the  viscounty  of  Montreuil.  The  king  was 
to  pay  the  enormous  ransom  of  three  millions 
of  gold  crowns,  six  hundred  thousand  to  be  paid 
in  four  months,  before  he  left  Calais,  and  four 
hundred  thousand  yearly,  for  the  six  following 
years.  After  having  killed  and  dismembered 


*  Ibid.  pp.  126,  127. 

t  "The  English  ....  drew  nigh The  barons, 

many  of  whom  were  in  the  city  with  the  lord  regent,  posted 
themselves,  well-armed,  outside  of  the  walls,  not  far  from 
the  fortalices  and  fosses However,  there  was  no  en- 
gagement." Ibid. 

f  "  Most  of  the  provision  and  baggage  wagons  were  left 
on  the  road,  converted  into  a  slough  by  the  rain."  Ibid. 

("  Their  route  was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  horses,  the  victims  of  want  and  fatigue :  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chartres,  they  found  themselves  exposed 
to  one  of  the  most  dreadful  storms  recorded  in  history. 
The  violence  of  the  wind,  the  bulk  of  the  hailstones,  the  in- 
cessant glare  of  the  lightning,  and  the  sight  of  the  thou- 
sands perishing  around  him,  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the 
king  a  sense  of  the  horrors  occasioned  by  his  ambition.  In 
a  fit  of  remorse  he  sprang  from  his  saddle,  and  stretching  hii 
arms  towards  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  vowed  to  God  and 
the  Virgin,  that  he  would  no  longer  object  to  proposals  of 
peace,  provided  they  were  compatible  with  the  preservation 
of  his  honor."  Lingard's  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  8£,  ed.  in  4to. 
He  quotes  Froissart,  c.  209,  and  Knyghton,  p.  2G24.  Knygh, 
ton  says  that  6000  horses  perished  on  that  day.)— TRAM* 
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Disc'Ontent  rf  (he  ceded 
provinces. 


KING  JOHN  RANSOMED. 


Immense  amount  of  the 
ransom. 


France,  England  continued  to  press  upon  her, 
so  that  if  any  life  and  marrow  should  be  left, 
she  might  drain  it. 

Paris  went  wild  with  joy  at  this  lamentable 
treaty.  The  English  who  came  with  it  to 
procure  the  dauphin's  oath  to  the  terms,  were 
welcomed  as  angels  from  heaven,  and  were 
presented  with  what  the  city  esteemed  its  most 
precious  possession — some  thorns  from  the 
real  crown  of  thorns  preserved  in  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle.  The  sage  chronicler  of  the  time 
gives  in  to  the  general  enthusiasm  : — "  On  the 
approach,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Ascension,  of  the 
period  at  which  the  Saviour,  having  restored 
peace  between  his  Father  and  mankind,  soared 
to  heaven  in  triumphant  joy,  he  would  not  al- 
low the  people  of  France  to  remain  afflict- 
ed  The  conferences  began  on  the  Sunday 

on  which  the  hymn  Cantate  is  sung  at  church. 
On  the  Sunday  for  the  hymn  Vocem  jucundi- 
tatis,  the  regent  and  the  English  repaired  to 
Notre-Dame,  to  swear  to  the  treaty.  The 
transports  of  the  people  were  beyond  all  words. 
The  bells  of  this,  and  of  the  other  churches  in 
Paris,  set  ringing,  murmured  in  pious  harmony, 
and  the  clergy  sang,  in  all  joy  and  devotion,  Te 
Deum  laudamus All  rejoiced,  save,  per- 
haps, such  as  made  large  gain  by  the  wars,  as 
the  armorers,  for  instance  ....  false  traitors 
and  brigands  feared  the  gibbet.  But  let  us 
leave  off  speaking  of  them."* 

This  joy  was  of  short  duration.  This  peace, 
so  much  wished  for,  made  all  France  weep. 
The  ceded  provinces  would  not  become  Eng- 
lish. Whether  the  government  of  the  English 
were  better  or  worse,  their  insupportable  pride 
made  them  everywhere  detested.  The  counts 
of  Perigord,  of  Comminges,  Armagnac,  the 
sire  d'Albret,  and  many  others,  maintained  with 
reason  that  the  lord  had  no  right  to  give  away 
his  vassals.  Rochelle,  the  more  French  that 
Bordeaux  was  English,  besought  the  king,  in 
God's  name,  not  to  desert  her.  The  Rochellers 
declared  that  they  would  rather  be  taxed  every 
year  in  half  of  their  worldly  substance,  and 
still  further — "  We  may  submit  to  the  English 
with  our  lips,  but  with  our  hearts,  never."f 

They  who  remained  French  were  but  the 
nore  wretched  for  it.  France  had  degenerated 
into  a  farm  of  England's,  where  one  only 
worked  in  order  to  liquidate  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  king's  ransom.  We  have  still, 
in  the  Tresor  des  Chartes,  the  receipts  given 
on  this  account.  It  makes  one  ill  to  look  at 
these  parchments — the  sweat,  groans,  and  tears 
>ach  of  these  bits  of  rag  has  cost,  can  never  be 

*  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  pp.  127,  128. 

;  Et  disoient  bien  les  plus  notables  de  la  ville,  "Nous 
aousrons  les  Anglois  des  le  vres,  mais  les  cuers  ne  s'en  mou- 
vront ja."  Froiss.  c.  441,  pp.  229, 230,  ed.  Buchon.— The  re- 
grets of  the  inhabitants  of  Cahors  are  not  less  touching: — 
"  They  answered  with  weeping  and  lamentations  .... 
that  it  was  not  they  who  acknowledged  the  king  of  Eng 
land,  but  our  lord  the  king  of  France  who  left  them  or 
phans."  Communicated  to  me  by  M.  Lacabane,  on  the  an 
thority  of  the  Archives  de  Ca/wrt,  and  the  JUS.  de  la  BM 
Keyole. 


known.  The  first  (dated  Oct.  24,  i860)  is  the 
receipt  for  the  charge  for  King  Jean's  keep,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  thousand  reals  a  month.*  The 
noble  hospitality,  so  vaunted  by  historians,  Ed- 
ward enforced  payment  for — the  jailer,  before 
ransoming,  had  his  fee  counted  out  to  him. 
Then  comes  a  fearful  receipt  for  four  hundred 
thousand  gold  crowns,  of  the  same  date.  Then, 
a  receipt  for  two  hundred  thousand,  (Decem- 
ber.) Another,  for  one  hundred  thousand,  (on 
All  Saints'  day,  1361  ;)  another,  for  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  for  fifty-seven  thousand 
gold  agnuses.  besides,  to  make  up  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  promised  by  Burgundy,  (Febru- 
ary 21.) — In  1362,  are  receipts  for  the  several 
sums  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand ;  thirty  thousand  ;  sixty  thousand  ;  and  two 
hundred  thousand  gold  crowns. f  The  payments 
continue  down  to  the  year  1368,  though  many 
of  the  receipts  are  missing.  The  ransoms  of 
the  nobles  amounted,  it  is  probable,  to  as  con- 
siderable a  sum. 

The  first  payment  could  not  have  been  made, 
had  not  the  king  hit  upon  a  disgraceful  resource. 
While  he  was  giving  provinces,  he  gave  away 
one  of  his  own  children.  The  Visconti,  the 
wealthy  tyrants  of  Milan,  coveted  a  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  France,  imagining  that  the 
alliance  would  gain  them  consideration  in  Italy. 
The  ferocious  Galeazzo,who  hunted  down  men 
in  the  streets,  and  had  cast  priests,  alive,  into 
an  oven,  asked  in  marriage  for  his  son,  who  was 
ten  years  of  age,  a  daughter  of  Jean's,  who  was 
eleven.  Instead  of  receiving  a  dowry,  he  gave 
one — three  hundred  thousand  florins  in  free  gift, 
and  as  much  for  a  county  in  Champagne.  The 
king  of  France,  says  Villani,  sold  his  own  flesh 
and  blood. J  The  little  Isabella  was  exchanged, 
in  Savoy,  for  florins.  The  child  did  not  suffer 
herself  to  be  given  up  to  the  Italians  with  any 
better  grace,  than  Rochelle  did  to  the  English. 

By  aid  of  this  unfortunate  Italian  money,  the 
king  was  enabled  to  leave  Calais — which  he 
did,  poor  and  bare.  On  the  5th  of  December, 
(A.  D.  1360,)  he  was  obliged  to  impose  a  new 
aid  on  his  ruined  people.  The  terms  in  which 
the  ordinance  runs  are  remarkable.  The  king, 
in  a  manner,  asks  pardon  of  his  people  for 
speaking  to  them  of  money.  He  recalls,  tra- 
cing back  as  far  as  Philippe  de  Valois,  all  the 
ills  which  he  and  his  people  have  suffered  ;  he 
has  abandoned  to  the  chance  of  battle  his  own 
body  and  his  children ;  he  has  treated  at  Bre- 
tigny,  not  so  much  for  his  own  deliverance  only, 
as  to  avoid  the  perdition  of  his  kingdom  and  of 
his  good  people.  He  asserts  that  he  will  do 
good  and  loyal  justice,  that  he  will  suppress  all 
new  tolls,  that  he  will  coin  good  and  strong 
gold  and  silver  money,  and  black  money  for  thf 


*  Archives,  Section  Historique,  J  630,  640 

t  Id.  ibid.  .7.641. 

j  Mat  Villani,  xiv.  617.  "The  French  king,  who  saw 
himself  in  danger,  in  order  to  have  the  money  sooner  ready, 
lightly  lent  himself  to  the  business."  Froiss.  iv.  r,  440.  p 
79,  ed.  Buchiin. 
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The  kingdom  ravaged. 
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Convenience  of  giving  alms  to  the  poor.  "  We 
have  ordained,  and  do  ordain,  that  we  must 
take  from  the  said  people  of  the  Langue  d'Oil 
what  is  needful  to  us,  and  which  will  not  ag- 
grieve our  people  so  much  as  would  altering  the 
value  of  our  coin,  to  wit — twelve  deniers  the 
pound  on  merchandise,  to  be  paid  hy  the  seller, 
an  aid  of  a  fifth  on  salt,  and  of  a  thirteenth  on 
wine  and  other  drinks.  With  which  aid,  for 
the  great  compassion  we  entertain  for  our  peo- 
ple, we  will  content  ourselves  ;  and  it  shall  be 
levied  only  until  the  completion  and  verification 
(enterinement)  of  peace."* 

However  mild  and  paternal  the  mode  of  the 
demand,  the  people  were  no  longer  in  a  condi- 
tion to  pay :  all  money  had  disappeared.  It 
behooved  to  apply  to  the  usurers,  to  the  Jews, 
and  this  time,  to  grant  them  a  fixed  settlement, 
and  guaranty  them  liberty  of  residence  for 
twenty  years.  A  prince  of  the  blood  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  their  privileges — which 
were  excessive,  as  we  shall  show  elsewhere — 
and  took  on  himself  a  special  obligation,  to  see 
that  they  were  paid  their  debts.  For  these 
privileges  they  were  to  pay  twenty  florins  each 
on  re-entering  the  kingdom,  and  seven  yearly. 
One  Manasses,  who  farmed  all  the  Jewry,  was 
to  have  for  his  trouble  the  enormous  per  cent- 
age  of  two  florins  out  of  the  twenty,  and  one 
per  annum  out  of  the  seven. f 

The  sad  and  empty  years  that  follow,  1361, 
1362,  and  1363,  present  externally  only  the 
receipts  of  the  English,  and  internally,  only 
high  prices  of  provisions,  ravages  of  brigands, 
dread  of  a  comet,  and  a  great  and  fearful  mor- 
tality. This  time,  the  malady  attacked  adult 
men  and  children,  more  than  old  men  and 
women,  and  struck  down  preferentially  the 
strength  and  hope  of  generations.  Every- 
where were  mothers  in  tears,  widows,  and  wo- 
men in  black.  J 

Want  of  nourishment  had  much  to  do  with 
this  epidemic.  Hardly  any  thing  was  brought 
into  the  towns.  There  was  no  going  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  or  to  Chartres ;  the  country 
was  infested  by  Gascons  and  Bretons.^ 

The  nobles  who  returned  from  England, 
and  who  felt  that  they,  must  be  despised,  were 
not  less  cruel  than  the  brigands.  Jean  d'Ar- 
tois  quarrelled  with  the  city  of  Peronne,  which 
had  bravely  defended  itself,  and  there  followed 
almost  a  crusade  of  the  barons  against  the  peo- 
ple. Supported  by  the  king's  brother,  and  by 
the  nobility,  Jean  d'Artois  took  English  into 
his  pay,  laid  siege  to  Peronne,  took  it,  and 
burnt  it.  ||  Chauny  sur  Oise,  and  other  towns, 
were  similarly  treated.  In  Burgundy,  the  no- 

*  Ord.  iii.  p.  433.  t  Ibid.  p.  467. 

J  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  129. 

$  The  brigands  had  surprised  a  fort  near  Corbeil.  A 
number  of  men-at-arms  undertook  to  retake  it,  and  did  still 
more  harm  to  the  country,  which  suffered  more  from  its 
defenders  than  its  enemies.  The  dogs  aided  the  wolves  to 
devour  the  flock.  The  fable  is  told  by  the  continuator  of 
Nangis,  p.  131. 

U  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  138. 


bles  even  acted  as  guides  to  the  bands  which 
pillaged  the  country  ;*  and  as  these  brigand? 
universally  called  themselves  English,  the  king 
forbade  them  to  be  attacked.  He  prayed 
Edward  to  write  to  his  lieutenacts  on  the  sub- 
ject, f 

These  plunderers  styled  themselves  th« 
Tard-Venus,  (the  Late-Comers ;)  arriving  af  • 
ter  the  war,  they  yet  wanted  their  share,  of  the 
spoil.  The  principal  band  began  operations  in 
Champagne  and  in  Lorraine,  then  passed  into 
Burgundy.  Their  leader  was  a  Gascon,  who, 
like  the  archpriest,  was  for  leading  them  to  see 
the  pope  at  Avignon,J  taking  Forez  and  the 
Lyonnois  in  his  way.  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  South  at  the  time,  was 
interested  in  protecting  Forez,  a  territory  be- 
longing to  his  nephews  and  his  sister.^  This 
prince,  who  was  generally  beloved, ||  soon  col- 
lected a  number  of  the  barons.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  the  famous  archpriest,  who  had 
given  up  the  command  of  the  free  companies ; 
and  had  he  followed  this  man's  counsels,  he 
would  have  destroyed  them.  Coming  into 
presence  at  Brignais,  near  Lyons,  he  fell  into 
a  gross  snare  ;  believing  the  enemy  weaker 
than  was  the  case,  he  attacked  them  on  a  hHl 
on  which  they  were  posted,  and  was  slain,  to- 
gether with  his  son,  nephew,  and  numbers  of 
his  followers,  (April  2d,  1362.)T[  His  death, 
however,  was  a  glorious  one.  The  first  title 
of  the  Capets  to  the  love  of  their  country  is  the 
death  of  Robert-le-Fort  at  Brisserte  ;  that  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  death  of  Jacques  at  Brig- 
nais— both  slain  in  defending  the  kingdom 
against  brigands. 

The  free  companies,  having  no  longer  any 
thing  to  fear-,  scoured  the  two  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  One  of  their  leaders  styled  himself — 
The  friend  of  God,  the  enemy  of  all  the  world.** 
The  pope,  trembling  in  Avignon,  preached  a 
crusade  against  them.  But  the  crusaders  pre- 
ferred joining  the  companies. ff  Happily  foi 
Avignon,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  a  member 
of  the  Tuscan  league  against  the  Visconti,  took 
part  of  them  into  his  pay,  and  led  them  into 

*  "Some  knights  and  squires  of  the  country  were  of  in- 
telligence with  them,  and  acted  as  their  guides."  Froiss. 
iv.  c.  462.  p.  123,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  "  But  there  were  others  who  would  not  obey  it,  saying 
that  they  had  made  war  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Navarre." 
Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  214. 

t  "  These  free  companies  resolved  that  they  would  ad- 
vance with  their  forces,  about  the  middle  of  Lent,  towards 
Avignon,  and  visit  the  pope  and  cardinals."  Id.  ibid. 

$  "  This  was  very  unpleasant  news  to  the  lord  James, 
who  had  taken  the  management  of  the  estates  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Foretz  for  his  nephews,  as  well  as  to  all  the  othe; 
chiefs."  Id.  ibid.  c.  215. 

||  Id.  ibid.  c.  2J4. 

K  Fruiss.  iv.  c.  465,  pp.  181-186,  ed.  Buchon.— M.  Allier'n 
fine  work  has  unfortunately  not  come  down  to  Jacques  de 
Bourbon's  death.— As  regards  the  date,  see  M.  Dacier's  re- 
m-irks.     Froiss.  iv.  135,  ed.  Dacier. 
"*  Id.  ibid.  c.  466,  p.  139.  ed.  Buchon. 

tt  "He  (the  pope)  retained  all  soldiers,  nnd  other?,  who 
were  desirous  of  savin);  their  souls,  and  of  gaining  the  aforo- 
said  pardons  ;  but  he  would  not  give  them  any  pay,  which 
caused  many  of  them  to  depart  ....  and  some  joined  those 
wicked  companies,  which  were  daily  increasing  "  Froii- 
sart,  b.  i.  c.  215. 
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John  the  Good. 


Italy,  where  they  carried  the  plague.  To  de- 
cide them  to  depart,  the  pope  gave  them  30,000 
florins,  and  absolution.* 

The  mortality  which  depopulated  the  king- 
dom, at  least  gave  Jean  a  fair  inheritance. 
The  young  duke  of  Burgundy  dying,  as  well 
as  his"  sister,  the  first  house  of  Burgundy  be- 
came extinct,  leaving  both  Burgundies,  Artois, 
the  counties  of  A'jvergne  and  of  Boulogne, 
without  a  head.  The  nearest  heir  was  the 
king  of  Navarre,  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  Burgundy,  or,  at  least,  of 
Champagne,  which  he  had  so  long  claimed. 
He  got  neither.  It  was  impossible  to  suffer 
these  provinces  to  pass  to  a  foreign  prince, 
and  he  so  odious.  Jean  proclaimed  their  per- 
petual annexation  to  his  own  domain,!  a"d 
set  out  to  take  possession,  "journeying  by 
small  stages,  and  at  great  expense,  stopping 
at  every  town  and  city  in  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy."J 

Here  he  learned,  without  travelling  any  the 
quicker,  the  death  of  Jacques  de  Bourbon. 
About  the  end  of  the  year,  he  went  down  to 
Avignon,  where  he  spent  six  months  in  the 
midst  of  festivals,  and  where  he  hoped  to  make 
a  fresh  conquest  without  the  trouble  of  war. 
Joanna  of  Naples — she  who  had  suffered  her 
first  husband  to  be  murdered — was  a  widow  a 
second  time.  Jean  aspired  to  be  her  third 
bridegroom.  He  was  himself  a  widower,  and 
only  forty-three  years  of  age.  Taken  prisoner, 
but  after  a  splendid  resistance,^  this  soldier 
king  was  an  object  of  interest  to  Christendom, 
as  Francis  the  First  was  after  Pa  via.  The 
pope  had  no  mind  to  make  a  king  of  France 
master  of  Naples  and  of  Provence  ;  and  he 
gave  this  queen  of  thirty-six  years  of  age  to 
quite  a  youthful  husband,  not  a  son  of  France, 
but  Jayme  of  Aragon,  son  of  the  dethroned 
king  of  Majorca. 

To  console  Jean,  the  pope  encouraged  him 
in  a  project  which  seemed  insensate  at  the  first 
glance,  but  which  would  in  reality  have  re- 
cruited his  fortunes.  The  king  of  Cyprus  had 
come  to  Avignon,  to  entreat  succor  and  pro- 
pose a  crusade.  Jean  took  the  cross,  and 
numbers  of  the  great  barons  with  him.||  The 
king  of  Cyprus  went  to  Germany  to  exhort  to 
the  crusade  ;  Jean  undertook  a  similar  mission 
to  England.  One  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  a 


*  "  King  John  and  his  whole  kingdom  were  much  re- 
joiced when  they  found  themselves  delivered  from  these 
people  ;  but  many  of  them  returned  back  into  Burgundy." 
Id. Ibid. 

T  The  king  of  Navarre  was  descended  from  an  eldest  sis- 
ter, but  in  remoter  degree,  (a  un  degre  inferieur.)  John 
maintained,  that  according  to  the  written  law,  descent  goes 
no  further  in  a  right  line  than  brothers'  sons,  but  that  the 
nearest  of  blood  inherits.  Secousse,  Preuves  de  1'Hist.  de 
Oharles-le-Mauvais,  t.  ii.  p.  201. 

t  Froiss.  iv.  c.  411,  p.  148.  ed.  Buchon. 

$  See  the  prose  Chronicle  of  Duguesclin,  edited  by  M. 
Francisque  Michel,  p.  105. 

Ii  "After  the  sermon,  which  was  very  humble  and  de- 
Toat.  the  king  of  France,  through  his  great  devotion,  put  on 
the  ere**,  and  requested  the  pope,  with  great  sweetness,  to 
t9nfinn  it  to  him."  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  217. 


hostage  there,  had  returned  to  France  in  con- 
tempt of  treaties.  Jean's  return  to  London 
wore  the  most  honorable  appearance.  He 
seemed  to  have  come  to  repair  his  son's  fault. 
Some  asserted  that  the  miseries  of  France  had 
driven  him  thither  in  disgust :  others,  that  he 
was  attracted  by  the  charms  of  some  mistress.* 
However,  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  of  Den- 
mark were  to  meet  him  there.  As  king  of 
France,  he  was  the  natural  president  in  every 
assembly  of  kings.  Humiliated  by  the  new 
system  of  warfare  which  the  English  had  in- 
troduced, the  king  of  France  would  have  re- 
sumed, through  the  medium  of  the  crusade, 
under  the  old  banner  of  the  Middle  Age.  the 
first  rank  in  Christendom.  He  would  have 
borne  off  the  free  companies  along  with  him, 
and  delivered  France  from  them.f  Even  the 
English  and  the  Gascons,  notwithstanding  the 
indisposition  of  the  king  of  England  to  the  en- 
terprise, who  alleged  his  age  as  a  reason  for 
not  assuming  the  cross,!  said  aloud  to  the  king 
of  Cyprus — "  That  it  was  in  truth  an  expedi- 
tion in  which  all  good  and  honorable  men 
should  act  together,  and  that  if  it  pleased  Goc 
to  open  a  way,  he  should  not  go  on  it  alone. " 
Jean's  death  put  an  end  to  these  hopes.  After 
a  winter  in  London  of  festivals  and  feasting,]) 
he  fell  ill,  and  died  regretted,  it  is  said,  by  the 
English,  whom  he  himself  loved,  and  to  whoir 
he  had  become  attached,  simple  as  he  was,  and 
without  gall,  during  his  long  captivity.  Ed- 
ward buried  him  magnificently  in  St.  Paul's. 
According  to  eye-witnesses,  there  were  con- 
sumed at  his  funeral  four  thousand  torches, 
each  twelve  feet  high,  and  four  thousand  ta- 
pers, weighing  ten  pounds  each.T 

France,  mutilated  and  ruined  as  she  was, 
still  stood,  by  the  avowal  of  her  enemies,  at  the 
head  of  Christendom.  It  is  this  poor  France's 
fate,  to  see  from  time  to  time  envious  Europe 
rise  against  her,  and  conspire  her  ruin.  Each 
time  they  think  they  have  slain  her,  and  imag- 
ine that  there  is  no  longer  a  France  :  they 
draw  lots  for  her  spoils,  and  joyfully  rend  asun- 
der her  bleeding  members.  She  clings  to  life  ; 
and  flourishes  again.  She  survived  in  1361, 
ill-defended,  and  betrayed  by  her  nobility  ;  she 
survived  in  1709,  when  aged  with  the  age  of 
her  king ;  and  again  did  she  survive  in  1815, 
when  attacked  by  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  This 


*  Causa  joci,  (for  sport's  sake.)  says  the  severe  historian 
of  the  time.  Contin.  G.  de  Nangis,  p.  132. 

t  "  .  .  .  .  To  draw  out  of  his  kingdom  all  those  men-at- 
arms,  called  free  companions,  who  pillaged  and  robbed  his 
subjects  without  any  shadow  of  right,  and  to  save  their 
souls."  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  217. 

t  "'Yes,'  answered  the  king  of  England  ;  'I  will  never 
oppose  such  a  work,  unless  some  things  should  happen  to 
me  or  to  my  kingdom  which  I  do  not  at  this  moment  fore- 
see.' The  king  of  Cyprus  could  never  obtain  any  thing 
more  from  king-Edward,  in  respect  to  this  crusade  ;  but,  as 
long  as  he  remained,  he  was  politely  and  honorably  feasted 
with  a  variety  of  grand  suppers."  Id.  ibid.  c.  218. 

$  Id.  ibid.  ||  Id.  ibid.  c.  219. 

If  ttuatuor  millia  torticia  ....  quodlibet  torticinm  de 
duodecim  pedibus  in  altitudine,  tc.    Contin.  G. 
lp.133. 


Fight  of  the  thirty. 


CHARLES  THE  WISE. 


Defeat  of  the  English. 
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obstinate  alliance  of  the  world  against  France 
proves  her  superiority  better  than  victories. 
He  against  whom  all  readily  combine,  is,  there 
nan  be  little  doubt,  first  of  all. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHARLES    V.    A.   D.    1364-1380. EXPtLSIOX    CF 

THE    ENGLISH. 

THE  young  king  was  born  aged.  He  early 
saw  much,  and  suffered  much.  In  person,  he 
was  weak  and  sickly.  As  the  kingdom,  so  was 
the  king.  It  was  said  that  Charles-le-Mauvais 
had  given  him  poison — and  hence  his  pallid 
countenance,  and  a  swelling  of  the  hand,  which 
hindered  him  from  holding  lance.  He  seldom 
made  excursions  on  horseback,  but  generally 
stayed  quietly  at  Vincennes,  or  his  hotel  St. 
Paul,  or  his  royal  library  of  the  Louvre.  He 
read,  listened  to  the  counsel  of  the  able,  and 
took  his  time  to  deliberate.  He  was  called  the 
sage,  that  is,  the  lettered,  the  clerk,  or,  it 
might  quite  as  well  mean,  the  crafty,  the  as- 
tute. Behold  the  first  modern  king,  a  king — 
seated  like  the  royal  image  on  the  seals.  Up 
to  this  time,  one  had  imagined  that  a  king 
ought  to  be  on  horseback.  Philippe-le-Bel 
himself,  with  his  chancellor  Pierre  Flotte, 
had  been  present — and  defeated — at  Courtrai. 
Charles  V.  fought  with  more  success  in  his 
chair.  A  conqueror  in  his  chamber,  surround- 
ed by  his  lawyers,  his  Jews,  and  his  astrolo- 
gers, he  defied  renowned  knights,  and  the 
still  more  formidable  free  companies.  With 
the  same  pen,  he  signed  the  treaties  that 
ruined  the  English,  and  minuted  the  pam- 
phlets that  were  to  ruin  the  pope  and  put  the 
sovereign  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  the 
church. 

This  sick  physician  of  the  kingdom  had  to 
cure  it  of  three  ailments,  the  least  of  which 
seemed  mortal — of  the  Englishman,  the  Na- 
varrese,  and  of  the  free  companies.  He  got 
rid  of  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  by  glutting 
him  with  gold,  by  waiting  patiently  until  he 
himself  gained  strength.  The  Navarrese  was 
beaten,  then  taken  into  pay,  and  hopes  given 
him  of  Montpellier.  The  free  companies 
draughted  themselves  off  to  Spain. 

At  first,  Charles  V.  strengthened  himself  by 
means  of  his  brothers,  intrusting  to  them  the 
most  eccentric  provinces, — Languedoc  to  the 
duke  d'Anjou,  Burgundy  to  Philippe-le-Hardi.* 
He  directed  his  own  attention  to  the  centre. 
But  he  required  an  arm,  a  sword.  Little  war- 
like spirit  at  this  time  survived,  except  among 
the  Bretons  and  Gascons.  The  fight  of  the 
Jhirty,  in  which  the  Bretons  had  defeated  the 

*  He  confirmed  his  father's  gift  of  Burgundy  to  Philip  the 
Bold.  Froiss.  iv.  c.  495,  p.  221,  ed.  Buchon. 


English,*  was  in  every  one's  mouth.  Charles 
attached  to  himself  a  brave  Breton  of  Dinan 

*  A  monument  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this 
event  has  been  raised  on  the  lands  of  Mi-Voie,  near  Ploer 
mel.  See  the  poem  published  by  M.  de  Freminville,  in  3819 
and  by  M.  Crapelet,  in  1827.    See,  also,  M.  de  Roujoux, 
list,  de  Bretagne,  Hi.  381. — Beaumanoir's  grief,  when  he 
met  the  Breton  peasants  dragged  into  slavery  by  the  Eng 
ish,  is  expressed  with  touching  simplicity : — 
"II  vit  peiner  chetifs,  dont  il  eut  grand  pitie. 
L'un  estoit  en  nn  ceps  et  li  autre  ferre  .... 
Comme  vaches  et  Ueufs  qiie  1'on  mene  au  marche. 
Quand  Beaumanoir  les  vit,  du  cceur  a  soupire  I" 
(He  saw  them  dragged  captive,  and  was  filled  with  pity. 

One  was  handcuffed,  another  in  chains They  were 

driven  as  one  drives  cows  and  oxen  to  market.  When 
3eaumanoir  saw  them,  he  sighed  from  the  bottom  of  his 
leart !) 

Beaumanoir,  complaining  of  this  to  Bemborough,  an  Eng- 
ishman,  receives  the  following  answer: — 

"  Beanmaner,  taisiez  vous ;  de  ce  n'est  plus  parla, 
Montfort  si  sera  due  de  la  noble  duche, 
De  Nante  a  Pontorson,  et  meme  a  Saint-Mahe. 
Bdouard  sera  roy  de  France,  couronne." 
(Beaumanoir,  be  silent ;  say  no  more  of  the  matter,  Mont- 
"ort  will  be  duke  of  the  noble  duchy  from  Nantes  to  Pontor- 
son, and  even  to  St.  Mahe.   Edward  shall  be  king  of  France, 
crowned  king.) 

And,  according  to  the  poet,  Beaumanoir  humbly  rejoins  :— 
"  Songiez  un  autre  songc,  cestuy  est  mal  songie  ; 

Car  jamais  par  tel  voic  :  'en  aurez  demi-pie." 
(Dream  another  dream,  this  is  badly  dreamed ;  for  never 
by  such  means  shall  you  gain  half  a  foot  of  the  land.) 

As  the  battle  is  beginning,  the  Englishman  cries  out  to 
Beaumanoir : 

"  Rends-toi  tot,  Beaumanoir,  je  ne  t'occiray  mie  , 
Mais  je  feray  de  toi  biau  present  a  ma  mie ; 
Car  je  lui  ai  promis  et  ne  veux  mentir  mie, 
Quecesoirte  mettrai  dans  sachambre  jolie  (honnetc.) 
Et  Beaumanoir  repond  :  Je  te  le  surenvie  ! 
.  .  .  .  De  sueur  et  de  sang  la  terre  rosoya." 
(Surrender  at  once,  Beaumanoir,  I  will  not  slay  you  ;  but 
I  will  make  a  handsome  present  of  you  to  my  mistress.  For 
I  have  promised  her,  and  will  not  lie,  to  bring  you  this  even- 
ing to  her  pretty  (honorable)  chamber.    And  Beaumanoir 
answers,  I  wish  you  joy  of  it !  ....  The  earth  was  bedevt- 
ed  with  blood  and  sweat.) 

Beaumanoir,  asking  for  drink,  receives  from  Geoffrey  Dn- 
bois  the  famous  answer : — 

"  Bois  ton  sang,  Beaumanoir,  ta  soif  so  passera !'' 
(Drink   your  blood,  Beaumanoir,  your  thirst  will   pass 
away.) 

The  history  of  the  battle,  says  the  poet,  was  written  and 
painted  in  tapestry,  (en  tappichies  :) — 

"  Par  tretous  les  etats  qui  sont  de  ci  la  mer ; 
Et  s'en  est  esbattu  maint  gentil  chevalier, 
Et  n inin te  noble  dame  a  la  bouche  jolie. 
Or  priez,  et  Jesus,  et  Michel,  et  Marie, 
due  Dieu  leur  soil  en  aide  et  dites-en,  Amen," 
(Throughout  all  the  states  on  this  side  of  the  sea ;  and 
many  a  gentle  knight  has  been  delighted  with  it,  and  many 
a  noble  dame  with  pretty  lips.    Now,  pray  to  Jesus,  and 
Michael,  and  Mary,  that  God  be  their  aid  :  say  Amen.) 

("  I  have  been  very  much  surprised,"  says  M.  Johnes, 
"  that  Froissart,  who  in  general  is  so  very  minute  in  relating 
every  transaction,  should  have  omitted  an  account  of  this 
extraordinary  engagement."  The  relation  of  it  which  fol- 
lows is  taken  from  the  Histoire  de  Bretagne,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Daggeworth,  the  king  ap- 
pointed Sir  Walter  Bently  commander  in  Brittany.  The 
English  being  much  irritated  at  the  death  of  Daggeworth, 
and  not  being  able  to  revenge  themselves  on  those  who  slew 
him,  did  so  on  the  whole  country  by  burning  and  destroying 
it.  The  marshal  de  Beaumanoir,  desirous  of  putting  a  stop 
to  this,  sent  to  Bembro,  who  commanded  in  PloiSrmel,  for  a 
passport  to  hold  a  conference  with  him.  The  marshal  rep- 
robated the  conduct  of  the  English,  and  high  words  passed 
between  them  ;  for  Bembro  had  been  the  companion  in  arms 
to  Daggeworth.  At  last  one  of  them  proposed  a  combat  of 
thirty  on  each  side ;  the  place  appointed  for  it  'vas  at  the 
half-way  oak-tree  between  Josselin  and  Ploermtl ;  and  th« 
day  was  fixed  for  the  27th  of  March,  the  fourth  Sunday  ir 
Lent,  1351.  Beaumanoir  chose  nine  knights  and  twenty 
one  squires:  the  first  were,  the  lord  de  Tinteniac,  Guy  de 
Rochefort,  Yves  Charruel,  Robin  Raguenel,  Huon  de  Bt 
Yvon,  Caro  de  Bodegat,  Olivier  Arrel,  Geoffry  du  BoU 
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Person  anj  cnaracter 


BERTRAND  DUGUESCLIN. 


of  Dujuesclin. 


the  Sire  Bertrand  Duguesclin,*  whose  prowess 
he  had  witnessed  at  the  siege  of  Melun,f  and 
who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  France  since 
1357. 

The  life  of  this  famous  leader  of  companies, 
who  delivered  France  both  from  the  companies 
and  the  English,  has  been  sung,  that  is,  spoiled 
and  obscured,  in  a  kind  of  chivalrous  epopee, 
which  was  probably  composed  to  reanimate  the 
military  spirit  of  the  barons. J  Our  histories  of 

John  Rousselet,  &c.  Bembro  could  not  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  English  in  his  garrison  ;  there  were  but  twenty, 
the  remainder  were  Germans  and  Bretons.  Among  them 
were,  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  Croquart,  Herve  de  Lexuslen, 
John  Plesanton,  Richarr1  and  Hugh  le  Gaillart,  Jannequin 
Taillart,  Ressefort,  Richard  de  la  Lande,  Thomelin  Bille- 
fort,  Hugh  Calverley,  Robinet  Melipars,  Yfai  or  Isannai, 
John  Russel,  Dagorne,  and  a  soldier,  named  IlulLiituc,  of  a 
very  large  size,  and  of  great  strength,  &c. 

Bembro  first  entered  the  field  of  battle  and  drew  up  his 
troop.  Beaumanoir  did  the  same.  Each  made  a  short  ha- 
rangue to  his  men,  exhorting  them  to  support  their  own 
honor  and  that  of  their  nation.  Bembro  added,  there  was 
an  old  prophecy  of  Merlin,  which  promised  victory  to  the 
English.  As  they  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  Bembro 
made  a  sign  to  Beaumanoir  he  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and 
represented  he  had  engaged  in  this  matter  rather  impru- 
dently ;  for  such  combats  ought  first  to  have  had  the  per- 
mission of  their  respective  princes.  Beaumanoir  replied  he 
had  been  somewhat  late  in  discovering  this;  and  the  no- 
bility of  Brittany  would  not  return,  without  having  proved 
by  battle  which  had  the  fairest  mistresses.  The  signal  was 
given  for  the  attack.  Their  arms  were  not  similar  ;  for 
each  was  to  choose  such  as  he  liked.  Billefort  fought  with 
a  mallet  25  pounds  weight,  and  others  with  what  arms  they 
chose.  The  advantage  at  first  was  for  the  English ;  as  the 
Bretons  had  lost  five  of  their  men.  Beaumanoir  exhorted 
them  not  to  mind  this,  as  they  stopped  to  take  breath  ;  when 
each  party  having  had  some  refreshments,  the  combat  was 
renewed.  Bembro  was  killed.  On  seeing  this,  Croquart 
cried  out,  "  Companions,  don't  let  us  think  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Merlin,  but  depend  on  our  courage  and  arms ;  keep 
yourselves  close  together,  be  firm,  and  fight  as  I  do."  Beau- 
poanoir,  being  wounded,  was  quitting  the  field  to  quench 
his  thirst,  when  Geoffry  du  Bois  cried  out,  "  Beaumanoir, 
drink  thy  blood,  and  thy  thirst  will  goofT."  This  made  him 
ashamed,  and  return  to  the  battle.  The  Bretons  at  last 
gained  the  day,  by  one  of  their  party  breaking  on  horseback 
the  ranks  of  the  English  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
killed.  Knolles,  Calverley,  and  Croquart,  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Josselin.  Tinteniac,  on 
the  side  of  the  Bretons,  and  Croquart,  on  the  English,  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  valor.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  famous 
combat  of  thirty,  so  glorious  to  the  Bretons,  but  which  de- 
cided nothing  as  to  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany. 
— Johnes's  Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  148,  edition  in  two  vols.  8vo.) 
— TRANSLATOR. 

*  "At  this  time  there  armed  himself,  and  kept  always 
under  arms,  Francois,  a  knight  of  Brittany,  who  was  called 
Messire  Bertrand  Duguesclin."  Froiss.  iv.  c.  481,  p.  179,  ed. 
Buchon. — Duguesclin  is  named  in  deeds,  severally,  Glec- 
quin,  Gleaquin,  Glayaquin,  Glesquin,  Gleyquin,  Claikin, 
&c.  This  would  make  him  out  the  true  Breton  race.  He 
himself  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  descended  from  a 
Moorish  king,  Hakim,  who  had  withdrawn  into  Brittany, 
and  being  driven  out  of  the  country  by  Charlemagne,  left 
behind  him  in  the  tower  of  Glay  a  son  whom  Charles  had 
baptized.  After  the  Castilian  war,  the  constable  wished  to 
cross  into  Africa  and  conquer  Bugia.  See  the  manuscript 
in  the  Royal  Library,  (Bibliotheque  dn  Roi,)  entitled,  Con- 
quete  de  la  Bret.  Armorique,  fait«  par  le  preux  Charlemagne 
sur  ung.  payen  nomme  Aquin,  qu'il  avoist  usurpe.  &.c.  No. 
35,  356,  du  P.  Lelong. 

t  Froiss.  ibid,  and  Vie  de  THiguesclin,  published  by  Mes- 
nard,  c.  8,  p.  67,  and  c.  10,  p.  83. 

J  "Cilz  qui  le  mist  en  rime  fust  Cuveliers, 

Et  pour  I'amour  du  prince  qui  de  Dieu  soil  s.itive, 
Afin  qu'on  n'eust  pas  les  bons  fais  oublies 
Du  vaillant  connestable  qui  tant  fut  redoubt^z, 
En  a  fait  les  beaux  vers  noblement  ordenez." 
irie  who  put  him  in  rhyme  was  Cuvelier;  and  for  the 
King's  love,  whom  God  save,  in  order  that  the  good  deeds 
might  not  be  forgotten  of  the  so  valiant  and  redoubted  con- 
stable, he  has  coij.posed  a  nobly  ordered  poem.)     MS.  de  la 
ft«.  Ay«.'c,  A"o.  "7>M. 


Duguesclin  are  little  more  than  translations  of 
this  epopee  into  prose  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  disen- 
gage what  is  serious  and  truly  historical  from 
the  poetical  figment.  Wherever  the  poem  and 
the  romances  are  consistent  with  the  well- known 
character  of  the  Bretons,  we  willingly  trust  to 
them,  as  we  may  do  whenever  they  candijly 
confess  their  hero's  disadvantages.  They  con- 
fess, in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  ugly, — "  of 
moderate  height,  brown  complexion,  flat  nose, 
green  eyes,  broad-shouldered,  with  long  arms 
and  small  hands."*  They  say  that  from  child- 
hood he  was  a  wicked  imp,  "  rough,  full  of 
tricks  and  hardy  pranks,"  fond  of  getting  his 
comrades  together,  forming  them  into  troops, 
beating  and  hurting  them.  His  father  was 
obliged  to  confine  him  for  a  time.  However, 
a  man  had  early  predicted  that  the  child  v/ould 
turn  out  a  renowned  knight ,  ind.,he  was  still 
further  encouraged  by  the  predictions  of  a  cer- 
tain damsel,  hight  Tiphaine,  whom  the  Bretons 
looked  upon  as  a  witch,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  Nevertheless,  this  intractable  battler 
was,  as  Bretons  are  wont  to  be,  a  boon  com- 
panion, free  of  his  money,  now  rich,  now  ruined, 
giving  at  times  all  he  had  to  ransom  his  men  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  greedy  of  plunder,  rude, 
and  merciless  in  war.  Like  the  other  captains 
of  his  time,  he  preferred  stratagem  to  all  other 
means  of  conquest,  and  always  avoided  pledging 
his  word  and  honor.  Before  battle,  he  was  the 
tactician,  the  man  of  resources  and  subtle  de- 
vice. He  could  foresee  and  provide.  But, 
once  in  the  fight,  his  Breton  head  hurried  him 
away,  he  plunged  into  the  mellay,  and  that  so 
far  that  he  could  not  always  draw  hack  again. 
He  was  twice  taken,  and  had  to  pay  ransom. 

The  king's  first  business  was  to  throw  open 
the  Seine  ;  and  Mantes  and  Meulan  being  in 
the  king  of  Navarre's  hands,  Boucicaut  and 
Duguesclin  seized  on  them  by  an  egregious 
piece  of  treachery. f  These  towns  had  to  pay 
for  all  the  mischief  which  the  Parisians  had 
suffered  from  the  Navarrese  ;  and  the  citizens 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  twenty-eight  of 
their  inhabitants  hung  at  Faris.J 

The  Navarrese,  strengthened  by  a  body  of 
English  and  Gascons  under  the  captal  de  Buch, 

M.  Mace,  Professor  of  History,  has  given  an  interesting 
notice  of  this  important  manuscript  in  the  Annuaire  for  Di- 
nan,  1833. 

*  "  Mais  1'enfant  dont  je  dis  et  dont  je  vois  parlant, 
Je  crois  qu'il  n'est  si  lait  de  Resnes  a  Disnant. 
Camus  estoit  et  noir,  malotru  et  massant.  (?) 
Le  pere  et  la  mere  si  le  heoient  tant  .  .  .  ." 

(But  the  child  of  whom  I  spoke,  and  am  speaking,  I 
think  there  was  none  so  ugly  from  Rennes  to  Dinant.  He 
was  flat-nosed  and  black,  miserable  and  ..,."!  His  father 
and  mother  hated  him  so  much  .  .  .  .  )  JUS.  de  la  Bibl. 
Jioyale,  JVo.  7224. 

See  also  the  chronicle  in  prose,  reprinted  by  M.  Francis- 
que  Michel. 

t  "  In  order  the  better  to  blind  the  inhabitants.  Sir  Ber- 
trand and  his  forces  came  full  gallop  into  the  town,  crying 
'  St.  Yves  Guesclin  !  death  to  the  Navarrese  !'  They  enter- 
ed, pillaged  the  houses  of  whatever  they  found,  and  made 
prisoners  of  whom  they  pleased :  they  also  murdered  sever- 
al." Froissart,  b.  i.  c.  220. 

t  Contin.  G.  deNungis,  p  1*7  col  9 
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sought  revenge,  by  endeavoring  to  hinder 
Charles  V.  from  proceeding  to  Reims ;  but 
Duguesclin  advanced  to  meet  them  with  a 
large  troop  of  French,  of  Bretons,  and  of  Gas- 
cons as  well.*  The  captal  fell  back  towards 
Evreux.  He  halted  at  Cocherel,  on  a  gentle 
eminence  ;  but  Duguesclin  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
deprive  him  of  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  by 
sounding  a  retreat  and  feigning  to  fly.  The 
captal  could  not  hinder  his  English  followers 
from  rushing  down  ;  they  were  too  haughty  to 
attend  to  a  Gascon  general,  although  a  great 
baron,  and  of  the  house  of  Foix.  He  was 
obliged  to  succumb  to  his  soldiers,  and  follow 
them  to  the  plain.  Here  Duguesclin  wheeled 
round:  and  thirty  of  his  Gascons,  as  was 
planned  beforehand,  rushed  on  the  captal  and 
hurried  him  away  prisoner  from  the  midst  of 
his  troops.  fr  The  other  Navarrese  leaders 
were  slain  ;  the  battle  gained.  J 

Gained  the  16th  of  May,  it  was  known  on 
the  eighteenth  at  Reims,  the  evening  before  the 
coronation — a  fine  new  year's  gift  (etrenne)  to 
the  new  monarch.  Charles  V.  bestowed  on 
Duguesclin  a  reward  such  as  king  had  never 
given — a  princely  establishment,  even  the  coun- 
ty of  Longueville,  the  heritage  of  the  king  of 
Navarre's  brother. §  At  the  same  time,  he 
ordered  the  sire  de  Saquenville,  one  of  the 
chief  counsellors  of  the  said  king,  to  be  be- 
headed. He  treated  no  better  the  French  who 
were  found  in  the  free  companies.  ||  It  began 
to  be  remembered  that  robbery  was  a  crime. 

The  next  year  brought  the  war  of  Brittany 
to  an  end.  Charles  of  Blois  would  have  con- 
sented to  a  division  of  the  province,  but  his 
wife  would  not.^[  The  French  king  lent 
Charles,  Duguesclin  and  a  thousand  lances. 
The  prince  of  Wales  sent  to  Montfort  the 
brave  Chandos,  two  hundred  lances,  and  as 
many  archers  ;  and  many  English  knights 
joined  the  party.** 

*  "  By  the  head  of  St.  Antony,  Gascon  against  Gascon 
will  make  mischief  enough."  Froiss.  b  i.  c.  221.— Lord 
Berners  translates,  "  By  Saint  Antony's  cap,  Gascon  against 
<«ascon !" 

t  "  I  therefore  think  that  if  we  order  thirty  of  our  boldest 
and  most  expert  cavaliers  to  do  nothing  but  to  follow  and 
attack  the  captal  .  .  .  they  may  seize  him,  and  carry  him 
off  between  them  to  some  place  of  safety,  where  they  will 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  battle."  Froiss.  b.  ii.  c.  222. 

t  "  When  the  French  had  drawn  up  their  forces  .  .  .  . 
'heir  chiefs  ....  long  debated  what  war-cry  they  should 
lose,  and  whose  banner  or  pennon  they  should  fix  on  as  a 
rallying-point.  They  for  a  long  time  determined  to  cry, 
Notre  Dame  Anxerre  !*  and  to  make  the  earl  of  Auxerre 
their  commander  for  that  day.  But  the  earl  would  not  by 
any  means  accept  of  it  ....  'This  is  the  first  pitched  bat- 
tle I  was  ever  at  ....  we  have  here  many  very  able  and 
enterprising  knights,  such  as  my  lord  Bertrand  Duguesclin, 

»iy  lord  the  arch  priest,'  &c It  was  therefore  re- 

lolved  they  should  cry,  'Notre  Dame  Guesclin.'"  Id 
ibid. 

$  The  letters  of  gift  bear  date  May  27,  1364.— Duchatelet, 
Hist,  de  Duguesclin,  p.  297.— In  1365,  the  king  paid  part  of 
Duguesclin' s  ransom,  and  took  back  the  county.  Archives, 
J.  331. 

||  "  Quarter  was  given  to  all  the  foreign  soldiers ;  but  all 
brigands,  French  by  birth,  who  had  thrust  themselves  there, 
were  put  to  death."  Froiss.  iv.  c.  498,  p.  230,  ed  Buchon. 

II  Daru,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  t.  ii.  1.  iv.  p.  122. 

"*  Bir  John  Chandos     uskeJ  several  knights  and  squires 


Montfort  and  the  English  were  on  an  emi- 
nence, just  as  the  prince  of  Wales  was  at  Poi- 
tiers. Charles  of  Blois  did  not  disturb  himself 
about  the  matter.  This  devout  prince,  who  bt*. 
lieved  in  miracles,  and  who  performed  them, 
had  refused  at  the  siege  of  Quimper  to  retreat 
before  the  tide.  "If  it  be  God's  will,"  he 
said,  "  the  tide  will  harm  us  not."  He  stopped 
no  more  before  the  hill  of  Auray,  than  he  had 
done  before  the  tide  at  Quimper. 

Charles  of  Blois  was  the  strongest.  Many 
Bretons,  even  of  Bretagne  bretonnante,  had 
joined  him  ;  doubtless,  out  of  hate  to  the  Eng- 
lish.* Duguesclin  had  drawn  up  his  force  in 
admirable  order.  Each  man-at-arms  carried 
his  spear  right  before  him,  cut  down  to  the 
length  of  five  feet ;  a  battle-axe,  sharp,  strong, 
and  well-steeled,  with  a  short  handle,  was  at 
his  side,  or  hung  from  his  neck  .  .  .  .  "  they 
advanced  thus  handsomely,  a  foot's  pace  .  .  . 
it  was  a  very  fine  sight  ....  for  the  French 
were  in  such  close  order,  that  one  could  scarce- 
ly throw  a  tennis-ball  among  them,  without  its 
falling  on  a  helmet  or  a  lance. "f  Sir  John 
Chandos  gazed  long  and  intently  on  the  order 
of  their  march,  "  and  having  well  considered 
the  dispositions  of  the  French  in  his  own  mind, 
thought  so  highly  of  them,  he  could  not  remain 
silent,  but  said,  '  As  God  is  my  help,  it  appears 
to  me  that  all  the  flower  and  honor  of  chivalry 
is  there,  most  wisely  and  expertly  drawn  up.'  "J 

Chandos  had  secured  a  body  of  reserve,  to 
support  each  body  as  might  be  needed  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  prevailed  on 
one  of  his  knights  to  remain  behind  in  command 
of  it.  He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
prayers,  and  even  to  tears,^  since  the  feudal 
prejudice  esteemed  the  front  rank  the  only 
honorable  post.  Duguesclin  could  not  have 
carried  the  point  with  any  of  his  knights. 

The  two  aspirants  fought  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  :  the  battle  was  a  duel,  without  quarter. 
The  Bretons  were  wearied  of  the  war,  and  de- 
sired to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  by  the  death  of 
one  or  the  other. |j  Chandos's  reserve  gave 
him  the  advantage  over  Duguesclin,  who  was 
borne  to  the  ground  and  taken.  All  fell  back 
on  Charles  of  Blois.  His  banner  was  seized, 
thrust  into  the  dust,  and  himself  slain.  The 


of  Aquitaine  to  accompany  him  ;  but  few  went  except  the 
English."  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  225. 

*  "  The  viscount  de  Rohan,  the  lords  de  Leon,  de  Kar- 
goule,  (Kergoulay,)  de  Loheac  ....  and  many  others  whom 
1  cannot  name."  Id.  ibid. 

t  Id.  c,  226. 

t  Id. ibid. 

§  "This  conduct  nearly  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
Sir  John.  He  again  addressed  him,  gently  saying,  'Sir 
Hugh,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  either  you  or  I  take 
this  command :  now,  consider  which  can  be  most  spared.'  " 
Id.  ibid. 

||  "  It  appears  to  me,  that  orders  had  been  given  to  tha 
English  army,  that  if  they  should  gain  the  battle,  and  the 
lord  Charles  were  found  or  made  prisoner,  no  ransom  shou'.d 
be  taken  for  him,  but  that  they  should  kill  him.  In  a  simi 
lar  case,  the  French  and  Bretons  had  given  the  like  order* 
respecting  the  lord  John  de  Montfort;  for  in  this  day  each 
pirfy  wished  by  battle  to  pa;  an  end  to  the  war."  d.  e 
227 
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Battle  of  Auray.    Denth  of 
Charles  of  Bluis. 
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noblest  barons  of  Brittany  persisted  in  <he 
hopeless  struggle,  and  fell  with  him.* 

When  the  English  hurried  joyfully  to  show 
Montfort  his  enemy,  of  whom  they  had  ridded 
him,  his  French  blood  awoke  within  him — it 
might  be  the  force  of  kindred — but  tears  gush- 
ed from  his  eyes.f  Under  the  cuirass  of  the 
fallen  Charles,  it  was  found  that  he  wore  sack- 
cloth. His  piety  and  fine  qualities  were  re- 
called to  mind.  He  had  only  recommenced  the 
war  out  of  deference  to  his  wife,  as  heiress  of 
Brittany.  But  this  saint J  was  a  man  as  well. 
He  made  verses,  and  composed  lays  in  the  in- 
terval of  battles.  He  had  been  given  to  love  ; 
and  a  natural  son  of  his  was  slain  by  his  side, 
seeking  to  avenge  his  death. $ 

In  a  few  days,  the  strongest  places  in  the 
country  surrendered  to  Montfort.  Charles  of 
Blois'  children  were  prisoners  in  England. 
The  king  of  France,  who  had  carried  no  pas- 
sion into  the  war,  came  to  terms  with  the  con- 
queror, and  persuaded  Charles's  widow  to  be 
contented  with  the  county  of  Penthievre,  the 
viscounty  of  Limoges,  and  a  revenue  of  ten 
thousand  livres.||  The  king  did  wisely.  The 
main  point  was  to  hinder  Brittany  from  doing 
homage  to  the  Englishman.  It  was  a  safe  bet, 
that  sooner  or  later,  the  province  would  grow 
weary  of  England's  protege. 

To  have  brought  to  an  end  the  war  of  Brit- 
tany, and  that  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  was 
something  :  but  it  required  time  for  France  to 
recover.  The  bare  enumeration  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  V.,  is  enough  to  unveil  the 
deplorable  wounds  occasioned  by  the  war. 
The  majority  are  to  verify  the  diminution  of 
hearths,  (de  feux ;)  and  to  recognise  the  im- 
possibility of  the  depopulated  communes  any 
longer  paying  taxes.^j  Others  are  protections 
issued  by  the  king  to  towns,  abbeys,  hospitals, 
and  chapters.  So  powerless  was  the  public 
protection,  that  a  special  one  was  needful. 
Towns,  corporations,  and  universities,  require 
their  privileges  to  be  secured  them.  Many  ci- 
ties are  declared  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
crown.  The  Italian  merchants  at  Nimes,  the 
Castilians  and  Portuguese  at  Harfleur  and  at 
Caen,  obtain  specific  privileges.  Altogether 
we  find  no  general  law  promulgated ;  all  is 
special  and  individual.  We  are  conscious  how 
far  the  kingdom  is  still  off  from  unity,  how 
weak  and  suffering  it  still  is. 

The  great  curse  of  the  kingdom  was  the  rob- 
beries of  the  free  companies.  Dismissed  by 

*  Id.  ibid.  t  W.  c.  228. 

t  "  And  he  was  venerated  as  Saint-Charles."  Id.  ibid. — 
Urban  V.,  a  good  Frenchman,  ordered,  it  is  true,  an  inquiry 
to  be  held,  previously  to  canonizing  Charles  of  Blois.  but  he 
died  before  it  was  concluded ;  and  his  successor,  Gregory 
II.,  did  not  act  upon  the  return  made  in  favor  of  his  canoni- 
zation, for  fear  of  offending  the  duke  of  Brittany.  Hist,  de 
Bretagne,  p.  336,  cited  in  a  note  by  M.  Dacier  in  Buchoii's 
edition  of  Froissart. 

$  "Un  sien  fils  batard,  qui  s'appeloit  messire  Jean  de 
Blois."  Froiss.  iv.  c.  510,  p.  264,  ed.  Buchon.  He  iroved 
aimself,  says  Froissart,  a  brave  man  at  arras. 

il  Froiss.  c.  515,  pp.  275-280,  ed.  Buchon. 

If  Ord.  iv.  617,  651. 


the  English,  and  driven  from  the  isle  of  France 
from  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  from  Aquitaine, 
the  companies  fell  back  on  the  centre,  and 
scoured  Berry  and  the  Limousin,  &c.  The 
brigands  felt  quite  at  home  there.  It  was  their 
barracks,  was  their  insolent  observation.*  They 
were  of  all  nations,  but  mostly  English  and 
Gascons,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Bretons.  The 
people  called  them  all  English,  nor  has  any 
thing  more  contributed  to  exasperate  France 
against  England.  Offers  were  made  to  the 
free  companies  to  tempt  them  to  the  crusade. 
The  emperors  had  secured  them  a  passage 
through  Hungary,  and  offered  to  defray  their 
expenses  in  their  route  through  Germany.  But 
the  majority  had  no  desire  for  so  distant  an  ex- 
pedition ;f  and  few  of  those  who  made  up  their 
minds  to  go,  in  the  hope  of  plundering  Germa- 
ny by  the  way,  arrived  thc^e.  Led  by  the 
archpriest  as  far  as  Alsace,  they  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  a  serried  and  hostile  popula- 
tion, who  fell  upon  them  on  all  sides,  and  the 
greater  number  perished.  Some  made  their 
way  into  Italy. 

But  they  chiefly  emigrated  in  the  direction 
of  Spain  and  Castile,  seeking  employment  in 
the  wars  between  Don  Henriquez  de  Transta- 
mare  and  his  brother,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  a 
surname  deserved  by  all  the  Spanish  kings  of 
the  period.  In  Navarre  there  reigned  Charles- 
le-Mauvais,  (Charles  the  Wicked,)  the  mur- 
derer and  poisoner  ;  in  Portugal,  Don  Pedro 
the  Justicer,  he  who  did  such  cruel  justice  on 
the  death  of  Inez  di  Castro ;  in  Aragon,  Don 
Pedro  the  Ceremonious,  who,  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  hung  up  by  the  feet  a  le- 
gate charged  with  the  office  of  excommunica- 
ting him.  In  like  manner  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel 
had  burnt  alive  a  monk,  who  had  foretold  that 
his  brother  would  put  him  to  death.  To  learn 
what  Spain  was,  after  having  less  to  fear  from 
the  Moors  she  yielded  to  their  influence,  and  be- 
came Moresco,  Jewish,  and  any  thing  rather  than 
Christian,  turn  to  the  chronicle  of  Ayala.  The 
unsparing  wars  carried  on  against  the  unbeliev- 
ers had  imparted  to  the  Spaniard  a  tinge  of 
ferocity,  which  assumed  a  darker  shade  when 
he  was  subjected  to  the  severe  fiscal  yoke  of 
the  Jews.J 

This  Pedro  the  Cruel  was  a  sort  of  furious 
madman,  in  whom  the  two  jarring  elements  of 
Spain  contended  for  mastery,  and  made  a  mon- 
ster of  him.  He  piqued  himself  on  his  high 
sense  of  chivalry,  as  did  every  Castilian  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  intrusted  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  his  kingdom  to  Jews,  in  whom  alone, 

*  Froiss.  iv.  c.  517,  p.  283,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  Id.  ibid.  pp.  284,  285. 

j  The  court  had  to  give  satisfaction  to  )he  people  more 
than  once.  In  1329,  the  Jew,  Joseph,  was  forced,  in  ordei 
to  appease  the  general  discontent,  to  render  an  account  of 
his  administration  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  a  law  was  passed, 
excluding  all  but  Christians  from  employment  in  the  finance 
department.  In  1300,  Don  Pedro  put  to  death  Samuel  Levl, 
whom  Don  Juan  Alphonso  had  recommended  to  him  ai 
treasurer  ten  years;  before.  He  had  amassed  an  enormooi 
fortune.  Ayala,  c.  ixii. 


,  B  1365,  i 
1366. 


Dusuesclin  appointed 
their  commander. 
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and  the  Moors,  he  placed  any  confidence.*  He 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  Jewess.  But  for 
this  partiality  to  the  Jews,  the  good-will  of  the 
communes  would  have  been  entirely  his,  on  ac- 
count of  his  cruelty  towards  the  nobles. 

However,  this  man  of  blood  loved.  His 
mistress  was  Donna  Maria  de  Padilla,  descri- 
bed by  a  contemporary  as  being  "petite,  hand- 
some, and  witty."f  Out  of  complaisance  to 
her,  he  imprisoned  his  wife  Blanche,  sister-in- 
law  to  Charles  V.,  and  at  last  poisoned  her. 
He  had  already  murdered  heaven  knows  how 
many  of  his  subjects.  His  brother,  Don  Hen- 
riquez  de  Transtamare,  who  had  every  thing 
to  fear,  fled  to  the  king  of  France  to  solicit 
him  to  avenge  his  sister-in-law. 

The  king  readily  gave  him  the  free  compa- 
nies which  were  ravaging  France.  They  were 
offered  a  passage  through  his  territories  by  the 
king  of  Aragon,  and  received  authority  from 
'.be  pope  to  invade  Castile.  Among  other  acts 
of  violence,  Don  Pedro  had  laid  hands  on  the 
£oods  of  the  Church. J 

Nominally,  the  young  duke  of  Bourbon  was 
the  leader  of  this  expedition  :  its  real  leader 
was  to  be  Duguesclin,^  still  a  prisoner,  and 
whom  the  English  would  not  ransom  for  less 
than  100,000  francs  ;||  so  the  king,  the  pope, 
and  Don  Henriquez.  raised  the  sum  between 
them, 

Duguesclin  took  command  of  these  adventu- 
rers, and  led  them  into  Spain,  but  by  way  of 
Avignon,  in  order  to  make  further  demands  on 
the  pope's  coffers  ;  and  drew  from  him  100,000 
francs  in  gold,  besides  a  general  absolution  for 
his  men.  His  army  increased  by  the  way  ;^[ 

*  In  1358,  desiring  to  attack  the  king  of  Aragon,  "  he  sent 
to  Mahommed,  king  of  Grenada,  for  the  aid  of  a  few  gal- 
leys." Id.  c.  xi. 

t  "  E  formosa,  e  pequenu  de  cuerpo,  et  de  buen  entendi- 
rnento."  Id.  c.  vi. 

t  .  .  •  .  "  Whose  loud  and  great  complaints  came  daily 
to  our  holy  father,  the  pope."  Froiss.  iv.  c.  518,  p.  295,  ed. 
Buchon. 

§  There  is  a  Languedocian  ballad  extant  on  this  Spanish 
expedition — Cancon  ditta  la  bertat,  fatta  sur  la  guerra  d'Es- 
pania,  fatta  pel  eeneroso  Guesclin  assistat  des  nobles  moun- 
dis  de  Tholosa,"  1367.  Don  Morice,  i.  p.  16,  and  Froiss.  iv. 
p.  286,  ed.  Buchon. 

||  Charles  V.  lent  him  this  sum,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
the  free  companies  out  of  the  kingdom. — "To  all  whom 
these  present  letters  may  concern,  I,  Bertran  du  Guesclin, 
knight,  count  of  Longueville,  chamberlain  of  the  king  of 
France,  my  much-dreaded  and  sovereign  lord,  give  greeting. 
— We  will  to  know  that  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum 
of  monej'  (que  parmi  certaine  somme  de  deniers)  which  the 
said  king,  my  sovereign  lord,  some  time  since  (pieea)  gave 
us  as  a  loan,  as  well  to  put  out  ef  his  kingdom  the  companies 
ichich  mere  in  and  about  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  Chartain, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  low  marches,  as  to  help  us  to  pay  part 
of  our  ransom  to  the  noble  messire  Jekan  de  Champdon,  vis- 
count of  St.  Sauveur,  and  constable  of  Aquitaine,  whose 
prisoner  we  are,  We  have  promised,  and  promise  to  the 
said  king,  my  sovereign  lord,  by  our  faith  and  oath,  to  put 
and  to  take  out  of  his  kingdom  the  laid  companies  as  quickly 
as  we  may  be  able,  without  fraud  or  subterfuge,  and,  like- 
wise, without  permitting  them  or  suffering  them  to  dwell 
3r  stay  in  any  part  of  the  said  kingdom,  except  halting  as 
they  journey,  and  without  making  any  claim  on  our  own 
part,  or  on  that  of  the  said  companies,  from  the  said  king, 
my  sovereign  lord,  or  his  subjects,  or  good  cities,  for  money  or 
any  aid  whatever,  &c."  August  22d,  1365.  Archives,  J.  481. 

IT  "  All  the  leaders  of  these  companies  were  there :  the 
•Olds  Robert  Briquet.  Lnmit,  the  petit  Meschin,  the  bourg 
(bastard)  Camas,  &c."  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  230. 
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for  although  the  English  king  had  prohibited 
his  subjects  from  taking  any  part  in  the  war,  a 
crowd  of  English  and  Gascon  adventurers, 
reckless  of  the  prohibition,  flocked  to  the 
F-enchman's  standard,  to  the  1  igh  displeasure 
of  Edward.* 

These  men,  whose  first  step  had  been  hoM- 
ing  the  pope  to  ransom,  nevertheless  pretend- 
ed to  consider  this  Spanish  war  a  crusade. 
When  arrived  in  Aragon,  they  sent  to  request 
the  king  of  Castile  to  give  a  passage  and  pro- 
visions "  to  God's  pilgrims,  who  had  underta- 
ken through  devotion  an  expedition  into  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  to  revenge  the  sufferings 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  destroy  the  infi- 
dels, and  exalt  the  cross.  Don  Pietro  only 
laughed  at  their  request,  and  sent  for  answer 
that  he  would  never  attend  to  such  a  beggarly 
crew."f 

Their  march,  indeed,  was  like  a  pilgrimage. 
There  was  no  enemy  to  fight.  Don  Pedro  was 
abandoned,  and  could  find  no  other  asylum  than 
among  his  friends,  the  Moors  of  Andalusia. 
From  thence  he  repaired  to  Portugal,  thence 
to  Gallicia,  and'  finally  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
met  with  a  favorable  reception.  J  The  English, 
driven  furious  by  rage  and  spite,  undertook  to 
lead  back  Don  Pedro  in  triumph,  and  restore 
the  executioner  of  Spain.  They  were  filled 
with  that  diabolical  pride  which  has  so  often 
turned  their  head,  sensible  as  they  seem  to  be ; 
that  pride,  which  impelled  them  to  burn  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  and  which,  in  Pitt's  time, 
would  have  led  them  to  burn  France. 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  so  infatuated  with 
the  notion  of  his  irresistible  power,  that  he  was 
not  content  with  undertaking  to  re-establish 
Don  Pedro  in  Castile,  but  promised  the  despoil- 
ed king  of  Majorca  to  restore  him  to  his  lost 
crown  of  Aragon.  The  Gascon  lords,  who  had 
little  desire  to  go  so  far  for  English  interests  on- 
ly, ventured  to  tell  him  that  restoring  Don  Pedro 
was  more  difficult  than  expelling  him.  "  My 
lord,"  they  said,  "  you  have  often  heard  the  old 
proverb  of  'All  covet,  all  lose.'  ....  We  wish 
to  know  from  whom  we  are  to  have  our  pay,  as 
it  is  not  customary  for  men-at-arms  to  leave 
their  habitations  to  carry  on  a  war  in  a  foreign 
country,  without  receiving  wages. "fy  Don  Pe- 
dro gave  them  every  promise  they  required — 
he  had  left  treasures  concealed  in  spots  known 
to  himself  alone ;  he  would  give  them  six  hun- 
dred thousand  florins.  ||  To  the  prince  of 
Wales  he  was  to  give  up  Biscay ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  gate  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  would 
turn  out  to  Spain  a  Calais.^f 

All  the  English  adventurers  in  the  army  of 

*  "  Many  knights  who  were  attached  to  the  prince     .  . 
and  several  others  were  of  the  party."    Id.  ibid. 

t  Id.  ibid.  J  Id.  ibid. 

§  Id.  c.  522,  p.  315,  &.C.,  ed.  Buchon 

f|  Id.  c.  523,  p.  322.    See  M.  Buchon's  note. 

T"  As  the  port  of  Passages  will  soon  be.  The  English  wilt 
seize  on  it  sooner  or  later,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard. 

(This  note  was  written  in  1836-7,  at  the  time  of  the  Car 
list  struggle,  when  the  British  legion  was  acting  in  Spain.)— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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Don  Henriquez  were  recalled  into  Guyenne. 
They  left,  well  paid  by  him,  in  order  to  return 
and  defeat  him,  and  gain  as  much  in  Don  Pe- 
dro's service* — such  were  the  faith  and  honor 
of  that  day.  In  like  manner,  the  king  of  Na- 
varre treated  at  one  and  the  same  time  with 
both  parties,  taking  money  from  the  one  to 
open,  from  the  other  to  shut,  the  mountain- 
passes.  So  great  was  his  apprehension  of  com- 
promising himself  in  the  interest  of  either,  that, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  campaign  with 
the  English,  he  contrived  to  get  himself  taken 
prisoner.f 

The  prince  of  Wales  had  more  men-at-arms 
than  he  wanted,!  more  than  he  could  feed. 
When  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  into 
a  country  ruined  by  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  pro- 
visions failed,  and  a  small  loaf  fetched  a  florin. § 
Don  Henriquez  was  counselled  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, seize  the  passes,  and  starve  out  his 
enemy  ;  but  his  Spanish  pride  forbade.  He 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men 
completely  clad  in  mail,  six  thousand  light  cav- 
alry, (according  to  Froissart,|j  twenty  thousand 
men-at-arms,)  ten  thousand  crossbow  men, 
and  sixty  thousand  militiamen,  (communeros,) 
with  lances,  darts,  and  slings.  After  all,  this 
army  was  little  more  than  an  undisciplined 
mass.  The  English  bowmen  were  worth  more 
than  the  Castilian  slingers  ;  the  English  lances 
carried  further  than  the  swords  and  daggers  of 
which  the  French  and  Aragonese  were  so 
fond.^[  The  battle  was  ordered  by  that  brave 
and  cool  John  Chandos,  who  had  already  won 
for  the  English  the  battles  of  Poitiers  and 
Auray.**  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Don 

*...."  they  immediately  took  leave  of  king  Henry  in 
the  most  courteous  manner  they  could,  without  discovering 
either  their  own  or  the  prince's  intentions.  King  Henry, 
who  was  liberal,  courteous,  and  honorable,  made  them 
very  handsome  presents,  thanking  them  most  gratefully  for 
their  services  .  .  .  they  left  Spain,  and  returned  as  speedily 
as  possible."  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  233. 

t  "  Some  in  the  army  thought  it  might  have  been  done 
designedly  ....  as  he  was  uncertain  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  the  business  between  king  Henry  and  Don  Pedro." 
Id.  ibid. 

i  "The  priice  mipht  have  had  foreign  men-at-arms,  such 
as  Flemings,  Germans,  and  Brabanters,  if  he  had  chosen  it; 
but  he  sent  away  numbers,  choosing  to  depend  more  on  his 
own  subjects  and  vassals  than  on  strangers."  Id.  c.  235. 

$  Id.  c.  240. 

ft  Id.  ibid.  IT  Id.  ibid. 

**  (The  following  is  so  characteristic  of  the  age,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  it: — "Sir  John  Chandos  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  the  battalions  with  his  banner  uncased  in 
his  hand.  He  presented  it  to  the  prince,  saying,  '  My  lord, 
here  is  my  banner ;  I  present  it  to  you,  that  I  may  display 
it  in  whatever  manner  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  you ;  for, 
thanks  to  God,  I  have  now  sufficient  lands  to  enable  me  so 
to  do,  and  maintain  the  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold.'  The 
prince  Don  Pedro  being  present,  took  the  banner  in  his 
hands,  which  was  blazoned  with  a  sharp  stake  gules  on  a 
field  argent:  after  having  cut  off  the  tail,  to  make  it  square, 
he  displayed  it,  and,  returning  it  to  him  by  the  handle,  said  : 
'  Sir  John,  I  return  you  your  banner.  God  give  you  strength 
and  honor  to  preserve  it.' 

"Upon  this,  Sir  John  left  the  prince,  went  back  to  his  men 
with  his  banner  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  them :  '  Gentlemen, 
behold  my  banner  and  yours:  you  will  therefore  guard  it  as 
it  becomes  you.'  His  companions,  taking  the  banner,  replied 
with  much  cheerfulness,  that  'if  it  pleased  God  and  St. 
George,  they  would  defend  it  well,  and  act  worthily  of  it,  to 
ihe  utmost  of  their  abilities.'  The  banner  was  put  into  the 
baaJs  of  a  worthy  English  squire,  called  William  Allestry, 


Henriquez,  who  rallied  his  men  three  times, 
the  Spaniards  fled.  The  free  companions  re- 
mained unsupported,  offering  useless  resist- 
ance.* The  whole  army  was  either  cut  to 
pieces  or  taken ;  and  Chandos,  for  the  second 
time,  made  Duguesclin  prisoner. 

This  was  a  proud  day  for  the  prince  cf 
Wales.  It  was  just  twenty  years  since  he  had 
fought  at  Crecy,  and  ten  since  he  had  gained 
the  battle  of  Poitiers.  "  He  gave  judgment 
concerning  arms,  and  all  things*  thereunto  be- 
longing, in  the  plain  of  Burgos,  he  there  kept 
the  field  and  the  wager  of  battle,  so  that  one 
may  truly  say  that  all  Spain  for  a  day  belonged 
to  him."f 

The  French  king,  much  dejected  at  this 
news,  durst  not  give  Henry  of  Transtamare  his 
support.  On  a  letter  from  the  princess  of 
Wales,  he  hastened  to  forbid  the  fugitive  prince 
to  attack  Guyenne,  and  even  threw  into  prison 
the  young  count  of  Auxerre,  who  was  taking 
up  arms  for  Don  Henriquez.J 

The  conquerors  remained  in  Spain,  waiting 
for  Don  Pedro  to  pay  them  out  of  his  buried 
treasures.  They  grew  exceedingly  weary  of 
their  stay  :  the  sombre  hospitality  of  the  Span- 
iards did  not  repay  them  for  so  long  a  sojourn. 
The  heavy  heats  came  on ;  they  threw  them- 
selves on  the  fruits,  and  were  carried  off  by 
dysentery  in  crowds.  The  prince  of  Wales 
was  not  one  of  the  slightest  sufferers.  After 
having  lost  four-fifths,  it  is  said,  of  their  num- 
ber, they  determined  on  recrossing  the  moun- 
tains, out  of  humor,  sickly,  and  ill-paid.  § 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  passed  his 
word  for  Don  Pedro,  being  unable  to  meet  their 
demands,  they  plundered  Aquitaine.  At  last, 
he  told  them  to  seek  their  living  elsewhere. 
Elsewhere,  was  France. ||  Thither  they  betook 
themselves  ;  and,  as  they  plundered  by  the  way, 
they  failed  not  to  give  out  that  the  prince  of 


who  bore  it  with  honor  that  day,  and  loyally  acquitted  him- 
self in  the  service."  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  241. 

The  editor  of  the  edition  of  Johnes's  Froissart,  to  which 
the  above  reference  is  given,  remarks,  "This  ceremony  gave 
Chandos  the  rank  of  knight  banneret,  which  it  is  surprising 
that  he,  who  had  seen  so  many  stricken  fields,  had  not 
received  before.  This  order  of  knighthood  was  the  mo^t 
honorable,  being  conferred  only  on  the  field  of  battle.  All 
the  treatises  on  heraldry  say  that  it  must  l>e  conferred  afier 
the  battle,  although  in  this  case  we  see  an  instance  of  its 
being  obtained  before  the  fight;  the  strict  rule  being  pro- 
bably waived  in  consideration  of  the  knight's  former  fields. 
.  .  .  .  The  last  knight  banneret  created  in  England  was  Sir 
John  Smith,  who  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  after  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  for  rescuing  the  royal  standard;  he  was 
slain'  in  battle  at  Airesford,  in  Hampshire."; — TRANS- 
LATOR. 

*  Froiss.  c.  554,  pp.  408,  409,  ed.  Bnchon.— The  poor  com- 
muneros,  hotly  pursued,  threw  themselves  into  the  Ebro, 
"into  muddy,  black,  hideous  water."  Ibid.  p.  411. 

t  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  242. 

j  Id.  ibid.  c.  243. 

§  Knyghton,  col.  2629;  and  Froissart,  b.  i.  e.  243  .  .  .  . 
"  the  air  and  heat  of  Spain  had  been  very  hurtful  to  their 
health ;  even  the  prince  himself  was  unwell,  and  in  low 
spirits."— VValsinghani  says  the  rumor  was,  that  the  prince 
had  had  poison  given  him.  Wals.  p.  117. 

||  -'The  prince  had  them  spoken  to,  and  entreated  that 
they  would  change  their  quarters,  and  seek  elsewhere  for  a 
maintenance  ....  they  entered  France,  which  they  called 
their  home."  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  244. 
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Wales,  their  debtor,  had  authorized  them  to 
lake  payment  on  this  fashion.* 

Through  pride,  the  prince  committed  another 
fault.  He  set  Duguesclin  at  liberty,  which 
was  giving  the  free  companies  a  leader.  The 
wise  Chandos,  "  who  was  his  master,"  had 
said  that  he  never  should  be  ransomed. f 
"  Now  it  happened  that  one  day,  when  the 
prince  was  in  great  good  humor,  he  called  Sir 
Bertrand  Duguesclin,  and  asked  him  how  he 
was.  '  My  lord,'  replied  Sir  Bertrand, '  I  never 
was  better  :  I  cannot  otherwise  but  be  well,  for 
I  am,  though  in  prison,  the  most  honored  knight 
in  the  world.'  '  How  so  T'  rejoined  the  prince. 
•  They  say  in  France,'  answered  Sir  Bertrand, 
'as  well  as  in  other  countries,  that  you  are  so 
much  afraid  of  me,  and  have  such  a  dread  of 
my  gaining  my  liberty,  that  you  dare  not  set 
me  free  ;  and  this  is  my  reason  for  thinking 
myself  so  much  valued  and  honored.' "  The 
Englishman  was  piqued.  "  '  What !  Sir  Ber- 
trand,' he  answered ;  '  do  you  imagine  that  we 
keep  you  a  prisoner  for  fear  of  your  prowess  ] 
By  St.  George,  it  is  not  so  ;  pay  a  hundred 
housand  francs,  and  you  are  free.'  "  Dugues- 
clin took  him  at  his  word.f 

Ayala  says  that  the  prince,  in  order  to  show 
how  little  he  cared  for  Duguesclin,  told  him  to 
fix  his  own  ransom.  Duguesclin's  haughty  13- 
ply  was,  "  Not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
francs" — above  a  million  of  our  money.  The 
prince  was  amazed :  "  Where  will  you  get 
them,  Bertrand  1*'  On  this,  according  to  the 
chronicle,  Bertrand  made  the  following  fine  re- 
ply, which  has  nothing  improbable  about  it : — 
"  My  lord  the  king  of  Castile  will  pay  one-half, 
the  king  of  France  the  other ;  and  if  that  be 
not  enough,  there  is  not  a  French  woman  who 
can  spin,  but  will  ply  her  distaff  for  my  ran- 
som."fy 

He  did  not  presume  beyond  his  value.  War 
was  imminent.  While  Charles  V.  was  giving 
an  honorable  reception  at  Paris  to  a  son  of  the 
English  king's,  who  was  about  to  marry  at  Mi- 
lan, the  free  companies  dismissed  by  the  Eng- 
lish were  laying  waste  Champagne,  and  scour- 
ing the  country  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
capital. ||  It  was  too  bad  to  pay  and  to  be  plun- 
dered. 

The  prince  of  Wales  had  returned  from 
Spain,  laboring  under  dropsy  ;  and  his  army 
was  little  better.  The  Gascons,  who  had  en- 
gaged in  this  English  undertaking  on  the  faith 

*"....  some  of  those  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
by  the  French  garrisons,  said  that  the  prince  of  Wales  en- 
couraged them  underhand."  Id.  ibid. 

f   Id.  ibid. 

j  Frcissart  continues — "  Sir  Bertrand  was  very  anxious 
frrKi  Iberty,  and  now  having  heard  upon  what  terms  he 
could  obtain  it,  taking  the  prince  at  his  word,  replied,  'My 
lord,  through  God's  will,  I  will  never  pay  a  less  sum  !'  The 
prince,  when  he  heard  this,  began  to  repent  of  what  he  had 
done."  Id.  ibid. 

4  "  N'a  fiiairesse  en  France,  qui  sache  fil  filer, 
Qui  ne  gaignast  ;i:ncoi>  ma  finance  a  filer, 
Qu'elles  ne  me  volissent  hors  de  vos  las  geter." 

MS.  de  (a  Bib/.  Roynle,  JVo.  7224,  folio  86, 

U  Froiw  c.  5G3,  564,  pp.  437-440,  ed.  Buchon. 


of  Don  Pedro's  buried  treasures,  returned  poor, 
in  sorry  plight,  and  in  bad  humor.  Besides, 
they  bore  the  prince  more  than  one  old  grudge. 
He  had  forced  the  count  of  Foix  to  grant  a  pas- 
sage to  the  free  companies,  had  asked  the  lord 
of  Albret  for  a  thousand  lances,  aid  had  left 
eight  hundred  on  his  hands.*  The  Southerns 
disliked  the  English,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  exactions,  but  because  they  were  English  ; 
that  is  to  say,  tiresome,  and  disagreeable  to  live 
with.  These  lively,  witty,  and  talkative  races, 
writhed  under  their  proud  taciturnity,  and  con- 
stant complacent  rumination  on  the  battle  of 
Poitiers.f 

The  prince  of  Wales  despised  the  Gascons. 
He  chose,  with  English  tact,  this  moment  of 
ill-humor  to  lay  on  their  lands  a  hearth-tax 
(fouage)  of  ten  sols  the  hearth. J  Instead  of 
paying  them,  he  asked  them  for  money — a 
hearth-rate  from  the  poverty-struck  population 
of  the  Landes,  from  poor  mountain  goatherds 
— a  hearth-rate  from  those  brave  petty  nobles, 
who  were  never  rich,  save  in  younger  brothers 
and  bastards.  The  prince  had  summoned  the 
States  to  meet  at  Niort,  in  the  hope  of  convert- 
ing the  Gascons  by  the  good  example  of  the 
Poitevins  and  Limousins  :  but  they  were  insen- 
sible to  it.  He  lost  his  labor  in  transferring 
the  States  to  Angouleme,  Poitiers,  Bergerac — 
they  had  no  more  fancy  to  pay  at  Bergerao 
than  at  Niort. 

And  not  only  would  they  not  pay,  but  they 
applied  to  the  king  of  France — telling  him, 
with  the  vivacity  of  their  country,  that  they 
wanted  justice  ;  that  his  court  was  the  justest 
in  the  world  ;  and  that  if  he  would  not  enter- 
tain their  appeal,  they  would  seek  out  another 
lord.fy  The  king,  who  was  not  prepared  for 
war,  endeavored  to  restrain  their  impetuosity. 
He  did  not  march  in  their  defence,  he  did  not 
dismiss  them ;  but  he  kept  them  at  Paris, 
feasted  them,  supported  them  :||  large  fortunes 
were  to  be  made  out  of  this  good  king.  The 
Englishman  did  not  pay,  even  after  service 
done  ;  but  he  paid  in  advance.  He  gave,  even 
to  petty  knights,  not  money  only,  but  establish- 
ments, princely  fortunes.  He  was  a  father  to 
the  Bretons  and  Gascons.  He  bore  them  no 
ill-will.  The  more  you  had  drubbed  his  sol- 


*  "Being  mightily  vexed,  he  exclaimed,  'My  lord,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  laughs  at  me.'  ....  In  his  rage,  he  called 
for  a  secretary,  and  said  to  him,  '  Write  ....  my  dear 
lord,  have  the  goodness  to  understand  I  cannot  separate 
myself  from  the  rest  ....  if  any  of  them  be  dismissed,  I 
•I"  convinced  they  will  all  go  their  way.  May  Uod  keep 
you  in  his  holy  protection  !' "  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  235. 

t  "And  the  men  of  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Quercy,  Limousin, 
and  Rouergue.  from  their  nature,  cannot  love  the  English, 
who,  in  their  turn,  being  proud  and  presumptuous,  cannot 
love  them,  nor  have  they  ever  loved  them,  and  still  less 
now  than  ever,  but  hold  them  in  great  despite  and  scorn.' 
Id.  ibid.  c.  246. 

t  And  not  of  a  franc,  as  Froissnrt  states.  See  Letters  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  Jan.  26th.  14(13.  JUS.  de  la  BM.  Jioyalu. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  note  to  M.  Lacabane. 

5  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  246. 
Id.  ibid. — "  And  we  will  reconcile  you  with  our  denresj 
nephew  the  prince  of  Wales,  who,  perchance,  is  evil  coon 
•elled."    Froihs.  iv.  c.  565,  p.  444,  ed  Buchon. 
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DEATH  OF  DON  PEDRO. 


Battle  of  Moiitiel.    Chnrles  V.        ,  A.  B 
surprises  Ponthieu.  {  1369. 


diors,  the  better  he  treated  you.  He  welcomed 
with  open  arms  the  Vendean,  Clisson  ;  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Auray 
was  most  owing.  To  the  captal  de  Buch  he 
offered  the  duchy  of  Nemours.  He  bestowed 
on  the  lord  of  Albret  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of 
France.*  It  greatly  flattered  the  Gascons  to 
see  a  countryman  of  theirs  become  a  prince, 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
Castile. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1369,  the  prince  of 
Wales  received  at  Bordeaux  a  doctor  of  law 
and  a  knight,  who  bore  him  a  summons  from 
the  king  of  France — a  polite  invitation  to  come 
to  Paris,  and  to  answer  before  the  peers,  touch- 
ing certain  griefs  which,  "  through  weak  advice 
and  wrong  information,  the  prelates,  barons, 
knights,  and  commons  of  the  marches  of  Gas- 
cony  on  the  frontiers  of  our  kingdom,  have 
suffered  at  your  hands,  to  our  utter  amaze- 
ment."! The  invalid,  having  looked  at  their 
credentials,  haughtily  replied  in  the  words  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  "  We  shall  willingly 
attend  on  the  appointed  day  at  Paris,  since  the 
king  of  France  sends  for  us  ;  but  it  will  be 
helmet  on  head,  and  followed  by  sixty  thousand 
men  ....  It  shall  cost  a  hundred  thousand 
lives."  The  prince  was  in  such  ill-humor,  that, 
after  allowing  the  messengers  to  depart,  he  had 
them  pursued,  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison 
on  a  juggling  pretext,  "  for  fear  they  should  go 
relate  their  gibes  and  prattle  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  who  loves  us  little,  and  say  how  they 
have  summoned  us  personally  in  our  own 
palace."| 

The  king  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  feign- 
ed to  believe  that  this  Gascon  business  did  not 
affect  the  king  of  England,  and  sent  him  a 
present,  at  this  very  conjuncture,  of  fifty  pipes 
of  good  wine  ;  which,  however,  the  English- 
man would  not  accept.  He  had  but  recently 
discharged  one  of  the  payments  on  account  of 
king  Jean's  ransom. 

Charles  could  endure  and  wait ;  his  affairs 
went  on  not  the  less  prosperously.  In  the  North, 
he  gained  over  the  men  of  the  low  countries. 
He  tampered  with  Ponthieu  and  Abbeville.  In 
the  South,  he  had  long  before  made  the  pope 
appoint  creatures  of  his  own  to  the  bishoprics 
of  all  the  English  provinces.  Beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  he  dispatched  Duguesclin  and  some 
of  the  free  companies  to  help  the  Castilians  to 
free  themselves  from  the  king  whom  the  Eng- 
lish had  imposed  upon  them.  In  return,  Don 
Henriquez  promised  to  equip  against  the  Eng» 
lish  a  fleet,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  French 
king. 

Many  of  the  communes  sided  with  Don  Pe- 
dro, for  no  other  reason  than  his  cruelty  to  the 
nobles.  The  Moors  and  Jews,  in  particular, 
were  with  him  ;  bad  auxiliaries,  who  were  un- 
able to  defend  him,  and  who  gi  ve  his  party  an 

*  Froiss.  ibid.  c.  564,  p.  440  ed.  Buchon. 
t  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  347. 
f  Id.  ibid  c  848. 


evil  reputation.  He  had  withdrawn  into  the 
least  Christian  part  of  Spain,  Andalusia ; 
whither  Don  Henriquez  and  Duguesclin  rapid- 
ly following  him  with  a  small  body  of  trusty 
men,  did  not  leave  him  time  to  recognise  the 
number  of  the  assailants.  The  Jews,  who, 
contrary  to  all  their  habits,  had  taken  up  arms, 
at  once  laid  them  down  ;  and  the  Moorish  ar- 
rows could  not  repel  heavy-armed  cavalry. 
Duguesclin  ordered  no  quarter  to  be  given  to 
the  unbelievers.*  Don  Pedro  had  but  time  to 
throw  himself  into  the  castle  of  Montiel.  It 
is  said  that  Duguesclin  promised  to  allow  him 
to  escape,  and  betrayed  him  ;  that  the  two 
brothers,  suddenly  meeting  in  Don  Henriquez' 
tent,  flew  at  each  other  ;  that  Don  Pedro  threw 
Henriquez  down,  and  that  Duguesclin  seizing 
Don  Pedro  by  the  leg,  and  drawing  him  under- 
most, his  brother  ended  him  with  a  blow  of  his 
dagger. f  The  romance  of  this  story  does  not 
lessen  its  probability. 

The  battle  of  Montiel  was  fought  on  the  14th 
of  March.  By  the  end  of  April,  Charles  V. 
broke  out,  surprised  Ponthieu,  and  challenged 
the  English  monarch.  The  challenge  was 
borne  to  Westminster  by  a  kitchen  lackey  ;!J  a 
choice  of  messenger,  which,  in  a  less  serious 
matter,  would  have  seemed  a  practical  epigram. 
These  conquering  English,  overcome  in  Spain 
by  the  fruits,  in  France  by  the  wines,  were 
worn  out  and  aged  by  their  excesses.  Lionel, 
a  son  of  Edward  the  Third's,  died  at  Milan  of 
indigestion.  His  countrymen  averred  that  he 
was  poisoned. 

There  were  hut  too  good  reasons  for  break- 
ing the  peace.  The  English  themselves  had 
broken  it,  by  letting  loose  the  free  companies 
on  France.  However,  Charles  V.  neither 
spoke  of  this,  nor  of  the  reclamations  of  the 
Gascons  at  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  and  of  their 
violated  privileges.  He  preferred  seeking  some 
technical  flaw  in  the  treaty  itself.  The  States- 
General,  deferentially  consulted  by  him,  decided 
that  his  right  was  valid,  (May  the  9th,  1369  :)§ 
he  got  the  court  of  peers  to  pronounce  in  his 
favor  the  confiscation  of  Aquitaine  ;  and  boldly 
stated  in  his  proclamation  that  the  suzerainty 
and  right  of  appeal  had  been  reserved  to  him 
by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni. 

He  might  lie  boldly  :  all  the  world  was  with 

*  Id.  ibid.  c.  245. 

t  Instead  of  Duguesclin,  as  stated  by  Ayala,  Froissart 
ascribes  this  act  to  the  viscount  de  Kocaberti. 

(The  passage  is  as  follows : — "  As  soon  as  king  Henry  had 
entered  the  chamber  where  Don  Pedro  was,  he  said, '  Where 
is  this  son  of  a  Jewish  whore,  who  calls  himself  king  of 
Castile  V  Don  Pedro,  who  was  a  bold  as  well  as  a  cruei 
man,  stepped  fonvard,  and  said :  '  Why,  thou  art  the  son  of 
a  whore,  and  I  am  the  son  of  Alphonso."  On  saying  this, 
he  caught  hold  of  king  Henry  in  his  arms,  began  to  wrestle 
with  him,  and,  being  the  strongest,  threw  him  down  under 
him  upon  i  ..:attress  with  a  silk  covering :  placing  his  hand 
on  a  poniard,  he  would  infallibly  have  killed  him,  if  the 
viscount  de  Rocaberti  Had  not  been  present,  who,  seizing 
Doc  Pedro  by  the  legs,  turned  him  over,  by  which  means 
king  Henry  being  uppermost,  immediately  drew  a  long  po- 
niard which  he  wore  in  his  sash,  and  plunged  it  into  bU 
body."  f'roiss  b.  i.  c.  345.)— TRANSLATOR. 

t  Id.  ibid. 

j  S6cousse,  Prtf.  aux  Ord.  vi.  p.  1. 


GenernJ  rising  throughout 
France. 


CHARLES  V.  DECLARES  WAR. 


Denth  of  Sir  John  Chnndos. 
Reverses  of  the  English. 
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him.  The  free  companies  declared  themselves 
French.  The  bishops  of  Aquitaine,  long  gain- 
ed over  by  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  put  him 
in  possession  of  their  cities  ;  and  sixty  towns, 
burghs,  or  castles,  expelled  the  English — even 
Cahors  and  Limoges,  whose  bishops  were  ap- 
parently thoroughly  English.*  Charles  V.  de- 
served these  miracles  :  invalid  as  he  was,  he 
was  ever  walking  in  some  devout  procession, 
barefooted. f  The  popular  preachers  advocated 
As  cause  from  their  pulpits.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, too,  made  the  bishop  of  London  preach  ; 
but  not  with  the  same  success.^ 

All  the  cities  which  gave  themselves  up  to 
Charles  V.  obtained  confirmation  and  increase 
of  their  privileges.  The  progress  of  his  con- 
quest may  be  traced  from  charter  to  charter  : 
in  February,  1370,  their  charters  are  confirmed 
to  Rhodes,  Figeac,  and  Montauban  ;  that  of 
Milhaud  in  Rouergue  bears  date  May  ;  in  July 
follow  those  of  Cahors  and  Sarlat.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  cool-headed 
and  wise  a  prince  ever  seriously  entertained 
the  idea  of  invading  England. |j  He  did  his 
best  to  have  it  believed  that  such  was  his  inten- 
tion, no  doubt  to  draw  the  English  to  the  North, 
and  so  hinder  them  from  crushing  the  move- 
ment in  the  South.  In  fact,  they  landed  an 
army  at  Calais  under  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  large  overswollen  army  of  the  French, 
five  times  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
English,  had  express  orders  not  to  engage.  It 
remained  immoveable,  and  then  withdrew 
amidst  the  hootings  of  the  English,^  who, 
nevertheless,  lost  both  their  time  and  money. 
The  towns  of  the  North  were  well  affected,  and 
they  retook  several  strongholds  in  the  South, 
but  with  a  loss  that  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced their  gains,  the  irreparable  loss  of  the 
captain  to  whom  they  owed  the  victories  of 
Poitiers,  of  Auray,  and  of  Najarra,  the  wise 
and  able  John  Chandos.** 

*  Froiss.  v.  c.  587,  p.  56,  cd.  Bnchon. 

t  .  .  .  .  "  the  king  of  France,  moved  by  devotion  and 
humility,  ordered  frequent  processions  of  the  whole  clergy; 
when  he  himself,  as  well  as  the  queen,  attended  without 

stockings  and  barefooted The  king  ordered  all  the 

subjects  of  his  realm  to  do  the  same,  by  the  advice  of  the 
prelates  and  churchmen,  in  this  time  of  tribulation."  Froiss. 
b.  i.  c.  257. 

t  "In  truth,  it  was  but  proper,  that  both  kings,  since 
they  were  determined  on  war,  should  explain  and  make 
clear  to  their  subjects  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  that  they 
might  understand  it,  and  have  the  better  will  to  assist  their 
kings :  to  which  purpose  they  were  all  eq«ally  alert  in  the 
two  kingdoms."  Id.  ibid. 

$  Ordonn.  v.  pp.  291,  324,  333,  338.    Sismondi,  t.  xi.  p.  143. 

(I  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  2C9. 

IF  Id.  c.  602,  p.  110.  ed.  Buchon. 

**  Id.  c.  615,  pp.  153-J59,  ed.  Bnchon. 

(The  closing  scene  of  this  "  flower  of  knighthood"  is  thus 
beautifully  given  by  Froissart: — 

"These  barons  and  knights  of  Poiton  were  struck  with 
grief  when  they  saw  their  seneschal.  Sir  John  Chandog, 
lying  in  so  doleful  a  way,  and  not  able  to  speak.  They 
began  grievously  to  lament  his  loss,  saying,  i  Flower  of 
knighthood !  oh,  Sir  John  Chandos !  cursed  be  the  forging 
of  that  lance  which  wounded  thee,  and  which  has  thus  en- 
dangered thy  life.'  Those  who  were  around  the  body  most 
tenderly  bewailed  him  ;  which  he  heard,  and  answered  with 
groans,  but  could  not  articulate  a  word.  They  wrung  their 
bands,  and  tore  their  hair,  uttering  cries  and  complaints, 
«iure  especially  those  who  belonged  to  his  household. 


This  brave  man  had  foreseen  all.  Directly 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  persisted,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  advice,  in  imposing  the  fatal  hearth- 
tax,  Chandos  withdrew  into  Normandy.  Then 
on  the  rising  of  the  South,  he  returned  to  repair 
the  mischief,  to  save  the  thoughtless  who  would 
not  listen  to  him  ;  but.  he  had  little  hopes  from 
the  wars.  The  historian  of  the  time  represents 
him  as  very  sad  and  melancholy,  (melancho- 
lieur,)  as  if  he  had  foreseen  his  approaching 
death,  and  the  loss  of  the  English  provinces. 
After  his  death,  the  English  monarch  followed 
his  advice,  and  revoked  the  tax.  It  was  too 
late.* 

As  it  usually  happens  when  misfortune  be- 
falls one,  the  English  committed  blunder  after 
blunder,  mistake  after  mistake.  It  was  their 
policy  to  secure  at  any  cost  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, and  employ  him  against  France.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearances,  the  bargain  depended 
on  the  viscounty  of  Limoges,  which  the  Navar- 
rese  coveted  ;  but  the  prince  of  Wales  would 
not  break  into  his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  retaining  this  gate  of 
France. f  Refusing,  he  lost  every  thing.  The 
French  monarch  won  back  the  king  of  Navarre 
by  giving  up  to  him  Montpellier,  in  fulfilment 
of  an  old  promise. J  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
had  the  address  to  win  over  the  new  king  of 
Scotland,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Stuart.^ 
Castile,  Navarre,  Flanders,  Scotland — he  de- 
tached all  from  England.  He  isolated  his 
enemy. 

The  pride  of  England  was  so  deeply  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  that  Edward  still  found 
means,  despite  his  numerous  losses,  to  send 
two  armies  into  France.  While  one  of  his 
sons,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  went  to  the  relief 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  blockaded  in 
Bordeaux,  (the  end  of  July,  1370,)  another 
army,  under  the  leading  of  an  old  captain. 
Robert  Knolles,  entered  Picardy,  (the  same 
month.)  Neither  encountered  any  resistance. 
Duguesclin,  Clisson,  &c.,  recommended  the 
avoiding  of  a  pitched  battle,  and  to  confine  all 
operations  to  skirmishing  and  the  defence  of 
fortified  places,  leaving  the  open  country  to 
chance.  These  leaders  of  free  companies  knew 
no  other  criterion  than  success,  and  the  bravest 
among  them  preferred  to  triumph  by  stratagem 
rather  than  by  open  means  :  as  to  the  honor  of 
the  kingdom,  they  knew  not  what  it  meant. 
So  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  to  sit  still  and  see 
his  mother,  the  mother  of  the  quee  i  of  France, 


"  Sir  John  Chandos  was  disarmed  very  gently  by  his  own 
servants,  laid  upon  shields  and  targets,  and  carried  at  a  foot's 
pace  to  Mortemer,  the  nearest  fort  to  the  place  where  they 

were That  gallant  knight  only  survived  one  day  and 

night.  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  for  never  since  a  hijji 
dred  years  did  their  exist  among  the  English  one  more  coar 
teous,  or  fuller  of  every  virtue  and  good  quality  than  him.' 
Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  278.) — TRANSLATOR. 

*  Froiss.  c.  514,  p.  148,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  SsJcousse,  Hist,  de  Charles  le  Mauvais,  p.  131,  and 
Rymer,  vi.  p.  677. 

+  Secousse,  ibid.  p.  133. 

§  Rymer,  vi.  p.  696. 


The  r  rencn  woar  out  tnf*  in-      rr*irv    r^vf!   ic-ii     u  li'tj'/"il>l? 
vaders  by  declining  >mtt)e.        "IE    ENGLISH   BJblOUk 


Uniruesclin  nnmed  high 
constable  of  France. 


borne  prisoner  by  the  English  along  the  very 
front  of  his  lines,  insultingly  paraded  in  the 
hopes  of  bringing  on  an  engagement.  He  pro- 
posed a  single  combat  but  declined  battle.* 

A  more  outrageous  insult  was  offered  at  No- 
yon.  Seyton,  the  Scot,  leaped  over  the  bar- 
riers of  the  town,  hammered  away  an  hour 
with  the  French,  and  returned  safe  and  sound. f 
The  English  army  penetrated  to  Champagne, 
to  Reims,  to  Paris,  destroying  and  burning  all 
on  its  passage,  and  seeking  in  its  wantonness  to 
find  some  ravage  cruel  enough,  some  goad  keen 
enough,  to  arouse  the  enemy's  sense  of  honor. 
For  one  day  and  two  nights,  the  king  patiently 
beheld  from  his  hotel  St.  Paul  the  flames  of 
burning  villages  on  every  side  of  Paris.  A 
numerous  and  brilliant  chivalry — the  Tancar- 
villes,  Coucys,  and  Clissons  were  in  the  city, 
but  he  held  them  back.  Indeed  Clisson,  whose 
courage  was  well  known,  encouraged  this  cruel 
prudence  : — "  Sire,  why  should  you  employ 
your  men  against  these  madmen  1  Let  them 
go  about  their  business.  They  cannot  take 
your  inheritance  from  you,  nor  drive  you  out 
of  it  by  smoke. "J 

As  the  army  was  drawing  off,  an  English 
knight  rode  up  to  the  barrier  St.  Jacques, 
which  was  open  and  thronged  with  knights,  in 
order  to  fulfil  a  vow  that  he  would  strike  the 
barrier  of  Paris  with  his  lance.  Our  knights 
applauded  him,  and  allowed  him  to  depart. $ 
This  insult  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  the 
honor  of  the  pomcerium,  so  sacred  to  the  an- 
cients, did  not  touch  their  feudal  minds  ;  and 
the  Englishman  was  slowly  retiring,  when  a 
brave  butcher  steps  out  on  the  road,  and,  with 
a  heavy  long-handled  axe,  strikes  him  between 
the  shoulders,  then  repeats  the  blow,  but  on 
his  head,  and  unhorses  him.||  Three  others 
came  up,  and  the  four  hammer  on  the  English- 
man "  as  on  an  anvil."  The  knights  posted 
at  the  barriers  recovered  his  body,  and  had  him 
buried  in  holy  ground. 

The  prince  of  Wales  encountered  no  more 
opposition  to  laying  siege  to  Limoges,  than 
Knolles  had  to  insulting  Paris.  Duguesclin 
himself  had  recommended  disbanding  the  army 
of  the  South,  and  had  retained  only  two  hun- 
dred lances  for  scouring  the  country.  The 


*  ....  "since  you  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  offer 
they  have  made  you,  three  days  hence,  between  nine  and 
twelve  in  the  morning,  you,  my  lord  duke  of  Bourbon,  will 
see  your  lady-mother  placed  on  horseback,  and  carried 
away  ....  you  will  bear  this  from  me  to  your  masters, 
that  if  they  will  draw  out  fifty  men,  we  will  draw  out  the 
same  number,  and  let  the  victory  fall  where  it  may."  Froiss. 

b.  i.  c.  281 "But  they  did  not  budge  or  stir,"  c.  62), 

p.  175,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  come  to  see  you  :  for  as  you  do  not 
vouchsafe  to  come  out  beyond  your  barriers,  I  condescend 
to  visit  you."  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  285. 

J  Id.  ibid.  c.  289. 

$  "  Get  away !  get  away !  thou  hast  well  acquitted  thy- 
self Id.  ibid. 

If  ...  "he  met  a  butcher  on  the  pavement  in  the 
kcburbs,  a  very  strong  man,  who  had  noticed  him  as  he 

MiRsed  him As  the  knight  was  returning  alone,  and 

«  a  careless  manner,  the  valiant  batcher  came  on  one  side 
Of  him,'  fee.  Id.  ibid. 


prince  was  the  more  embittered  against  its  in- 
habitants from  the  fact,  that  their  bishop,  who 
had  instigated  them  to  their  defection,  had  been 
his  creature  and  gossip  ;  and  he  had  sworn  by 
his  father's  soul  that  he  would  make  the  city 
dearly  rue  its  treason.  In  their  alarm,  the 
citizens  wished  to  surrender ;  but  they  were 
prevented  by  the  French  captains.  However, 
the  prince  sprang  a  mine  under  the  walls,  and 
entered  through  the  breach.  He  was  too  ill 
for  horseback,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  car.  Ilia 
orders  were  to  slay  all, — men,  women,  and 
children  ;  and  he  feasted  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  this  butchery.  "  There  was  not  that 
day  in  the  city  of  Limoges  any  heart  so  hard- 
ened, or  that  thought  on  their  God,  who  did 
not  deeply  bewail  the  unfortunate  events  pass- 
ing before  them."*  The  prince  of  Wales  re- 
membered not  his  Maker.  This  sick,  cadaver- 
ous man,  who  was  so  near  to  his  final  audit, 
this  dying  man  could  not  satiate  himself  with 
the  sight  of  c  eaf.h.  Women  and  children  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  him,  ex- 
claiming, "  Mercy,  mercy,  sweet  sir  !"  He 
was  deaf.  He  spared  only  the  bishop,  that  is, 
the  only  guilty  person,  and  three  French 
knights  whose  desperate  resistance  won  them 
his  favorable  regard. f 

This  massacre,  which  rendered  the  name  of 
Englishman  hateful  throughout  France,  taught 
the  cities  the  necessity  of  stern  defence. 
was  the  leave-taking  of  the  enemy.  He  treated 
the  country  as  if  it  belonged  to  another,  as  if 
he  felt  that  he  should  not  return.  Shortly  af- 
terwards, becoming  worse,  the  prince  was  per- 
suaded by  his  physicians  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  native  fogs,  and  embarked  for  London. 
No  doubt,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
began  to  be  odious  in  his  sight.  Hopeless  of 
succeeding  himself,  he  at  least  wished  to  se- 
cure the  throne  to  his  son. 

To  the  joy  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  king 
named  Duguesclin  constable. $  Raised  to  this, 
the  highest  office  in  the  kingdom,  the  petty 
Breton  knight  ate  at  the  king's  table  ;  a  dis- 
tinction calculated  to  awaken  some  surprise, 
when  we  see  in  Christine  de  Pis»an.[|  that  the 
ceremonial  of  the  French  court  was,  that  the 
king  should  be  waited  upon  at  table  by  his 
brothers. 

The  new  constable  was  the  only  man  who 
comprehended  the  kind  of  war  that  was  to  be 
waged  with  the  English.  Pitched  battles  were 
out  of  the  question  :  Crccy  and  Poitiers  awed 
men's  minds.  Strange — the  French  who,  un- 
der Duguesclin,  drove  the  English  out  of  many 

*...."  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  were  put  to  death  that  day.  God  have  mercy  on 
their  souls!  for  they  were  veritable  martyrs."  Id.  ibid, 
c.  290. 

t  Id.  ibid. ;  and  Walsingham,  p.  185. 

J  Id.  ibid.  c.  294. 

$  ....  "as  the  most  valiant,  the  best-informed,  th« 
most  virtuous  and  fortunate  in  conducting  affairs,"  ie. 
Id.  ibid.  c.  291. 

||  For  some  account  of  this  authoress,  see  book  vilL  e  1 
of  this  history. 
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caster's  urmy. 


towns,  feared  to  meet  in  the  open  field  those 
whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack,  though 
under  the  cover  of  walls.  They  required  to 
be  at  least  two  to  one  for  the  undertaking. 
But  they  began  to  regain  confidence  when  Du- 
guesclin,  harassing  Knolle's  army  on  its  re- 
treat, at  the  head  of  four  hundred  French, 
contrived  to  cut  off  two  hundred  Englishmen.* 

But  what  served  Charles  V.  better  than  Du- 
gueselin,  or  than  any  one  or  aught  besides, 
was  the  madness  of  the  English  —  the  vertigo 
which  drove  them  on  from  error  to  error. 
They  got  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  declare  for 
them,  but  Brittany  itself  was  against  them. 
They  found  that  they  had  called  down  ruin  on 
Montfort,  whom  they  had  restored  with  so 
much  trouble.  The  Bretons  expelled  their 
duke.f 

Up  to  this  time,  Charles  V.  had  derived  lit- 
tle benefit  from  his  alliance  with  Castile.  The 
English  took  upon  them  to  draw  it  closer  and 
render  it  effective.  In  his  extravagant  ambi- 
tion, the  duke  of  Lancaster  married  Don  Pe- 
dro's eldest,  and  the  earl  of  Cambridge  his  sec- 
ond daughter.  Never  was  such  unheard-of, 
incredible  infatuation.  England,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  conquer  France,  undertook,  in  ad- 
dition, the  conquest  of  Spain. 

The  end  of  this  new  imprudence  was  to  sup- 
ply the  French  with  a  fleet.  The  king  of  Cas- 
tile, who  felt  himself  threatened  by  this  mar- 
riage, sent  a  naval  armament  to  Charles's  aid. 
The  heavy  Spanish  ships,  amply  provided  with 
cannon,  sank  before  Rochelle  the  small  barks 
of  the  English,  manned  with  archers.^  Ro- 
chelle looked  on  approvingly,  and  drove  out 
the  conquered  party.  She  opened  her  gates, 
but  with  favorable  reservations  and  on  cautious 
terms,  so  as  to  remain  a  republic,  owning  the 
royal  authority,  fy 

This  great  event  decided  the  defection  of  all 
Poitou.  Edward  and  the  prince  of  Wales  — 
the  old,  and  the  dying  man  —  embarked,  and 
attempted  to  take  over  reinforcements  ;  but  the 
sea  would  no  more  of  them,  and  forced  them 
back,  in  their  own  despite,  on  their  own  coasts. 
The  city  of  Thouars  surrendered.  Duguesclin 
defeated  the  remaining  English  at  Chizey. 
Brittany  then  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  was 
Charles's  after  a  siege  or  two.||  The  only 
captain  who  remained  faithful  to  the  English 
was  a  Gascon,  the  captal  de  Buch  ;  one  of  the 


*  Id.  ibid.  c.  2'.)-2. 

t  "All  the  barons,  knights,  and  squires  of  that  country 
were  thoroughly  pood  Frenchmen,  and  addressed  the  duke 
in  these  words  :  'Dear  lord,  as  soon  as  we  shall  clearly  per- 
ceive that  you  take  any  part  with  the  king  of  England 
against  the  king  of  France,  we  will  all  quit  you  and  the 
country  of  Brittany.'  "  Id.  Ibid.  c.  5293. 

t  "The  engagement  was  very  severe,  and  the  English 
had  enough  to  do;  for  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  Inrge 
vessels,  had  great  bnrs  of  iron  and  huge  stones,  which  they 
launched  and  flung  from  their  ships  in  order  to  sink  those 
of  the  English."  Id.  ibid.  c.  293,  294. 

$  ....  "that  the  town  should  be  allowed  a  mint,  with 
tfcerty  to  coin  florins,  and  black  and  white  money,  with  the 
lame  alloy  and  form  as  those  of  Paris."  Id.  Hud.  c.  311. 

I)  1  roiss.  c.  078,  pp.  43,  44,  ed.  Bachon. 


best  of  the  French  captains  was  a  Welshman,* 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales 
who  avenged  his  ancestors  by  serving  Frar.ee. 
The  Welshman  took  the  Gascon  ;  and  Charles 
V.  kept  carefully  in  the  tower  of  the  Tempi) 
this  important  prisoner,  and  would  never  allow 
him  to  ransom  himself.  | 

Edward's  second  son,  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, the  founder  of  that  ambitious  house  of 
Lancaster  which  was  the  glory  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Castile  ;  and 
he  got  himself  named  captain-general  of  the 
king  of  England  in  France,  and  his  lieutenant 
in  Aquitaine,  where  the  English  had  scarcely 
any  thing.  There  is  such  force  of  pride  in  the 
English  character,  such  obstinate  passion,  that 
after  staking  and  losing  so  many  men  and  so 
much  money,  they  made  a  new  venture  to  re- 
cover all,  and  furnished  another  large  army  for 
the  use  of  their  captain  of  Aquitaine.  Disem- 
barking at  Calais,  Lancaster  traversed  France 
without  finding  any  thing  to  do,  battle  to  fight, 
or  town  to  take  :  all  was  close  gates,  and  strict 
guard.  He  could  only  hold  a  few  villages  to 
ransom.  As  long  as  they  were  in  the  North, 
provisions  were  abundant :  "  they  dined  every 
day  splendidly  ;"  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in 
Auvergne,  they  could  get  neither  provisions 
nor  forage.  Hunger  and  disease  made  dread- 
ful havoc  in  the  army.  They  had  left  Calais 
with  thirty  thousand  horses  ;  they  arrived  on 
foot  in  Guyenne.J  They  were  an  army  of 
beggars ;  who  begged  from  door  to  door  their 
bread  from  the  French. fy 

The  arrival  of  this  army  at  Bordeaux  was 
attended  with  some  result.  The  Gascons,  who 
were  no  longer  English,  but  who  were  in  no 
hurry  to  become  French,  became  emboldened, 
and  told  the  constable  of  France  that  they 
would  do  homage  to  the  conqueror.  The  day 
of  battle  was  fixed  for  the  15th  of  April,  at 
Moissac  :  it  was  adjourned  by  the  English  to 
the  15th  of  August ;  and  then,  they  required 
that  the  ground  should  be  shifted  to  Calais. 
The  covenants  in  these  transactions  being  lost, 


*  ("  Evan  of  Wales,  was  the  son  of  a  prince  of  Wale-?, 
whom  king  Edward,  for  some  reason  I  am  ignorant  of,  had 
put  to  death,  and  seized  his  territories  and  principality, 
which  he  had  given  to  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales."  Froiss. 
b.  i.  c.  306. 

On  this,  Mr.  Johnes  observes,  "By  every  thing  I  can  find, 
this  Evan  was  an  impostor.  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince  of 
Wales,  was  treacherously  slain,  near  Builth,  in  Edward  l.'s 
reign."  But  the  editor  of  the  edition  of  Johnes's  Froissart 
(2  vols.  8vo)  says,  "Llewellyn  left  only  one  legitimate 
child,  a  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Malcolm,  earl  of 
Fife;  he  also,  it  is  said,  left  an  illegitimate  son  called 
Madoc,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  history  or  fate ;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  Evan  was  the  son  of  Madoc.") — TRANS- 
LATOR. 

t  ("The  king  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  prize  ;hat 
he  pave  to  the  squire  that  had  taken  him  twelve  hunured 
frarcs.") — TRANSLATOR. 

t  "They  had  hardly  forty  horses  remaining.'  Wals 
p.  529 

$  Milites  famosos  et  nobiles,  delicatos  quondam  et  dlritei 
....  ostiatim  mendicando,  panem  petere.  The  chroniclei 
adds,  nee  erat  qui  eis  daret,  (and  found  none  u  give  them 
any.)  Id.  p.  187. 
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it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  arrangements 
agreed  upon.  However,  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, the  French  repaired  to  Moissac,  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle,  waited,  and  no  one  came. 
On  this,  they  compelled  the  Gascons  to  abide 
hv  their  word.  The  only  places  left  to  the 
English  in  France,  were  Calais,  Bayonne,  and 
Bordeaux,  (A.  D.  1374.)* 

This  effort,  which  had  ended  in  nothing, — 
this  blow  struck  in  air,  did  them  much  mis- 
chief. The  exhaustion  that  followed  was  so 
great,  that  Edward  accepted  the  so  oft-reject- 
ed mediation  of  the  pope.  He  began  to  fear 
his  people's  growl  of  discontent.  The  savage 
bull-dog,  so  long  lured  on  by  the  temptation 
of  a  prey  which  was  further  off  every  day, 
turned  as  if  about  to  fly  at  its  master.  There 
was  great  difficulty  in  making  the  English 
stomach  the  war  :  England  had  been  tired  of 
it  with  Crecy.  When  the  chancellor  asked 
the  commons,  in  order  to  touch  their  honor — 
"  What !  would  you  have  constant  peace  ?" 
their  na'ive  reply  was,  "Yes,  we  would. "f 
They  are  then  led  to  believe  that  all  would  be 
over  with  the  taking  of  Calais.  Next,  came 
the  triumph  of  Poitiers,  which  turned  their 
head  :  they  imagined  that  the  ransom  of  the 
king  of  France  would  relieve  them  for  ever 
from  the  burden  of  taxes.  Next,  they  were 
kept  amused  with  Spain,  and  Don  Pedro's  fa- 
mous hidden  treasures.  The  Spanish  money 
not  making  its  appearance,  they  were  made  to 
believe  that  they  should  have  Spain  herself. 

In  1376,  they  made  up  their  books,  and  found 
that  they  had  nothing — nor  money,  nor  Spain, 
nor  France.  Their  discontent  was  extreme. 
They  threw  the  whole  blame  on  the  king,  and 
on  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  influence  was 
then  paramount.  His  elder  brother,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  ill  though  he  was,  favored  the  oppo- 
sition. The  parliament  of  1376,  called  the  good 
parliament,  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  high- 
sounding  words  ;  but  inquired  what  had  been 
done  with  all  the  money,  the  subsidies,  the 
French  and  Scotch  ransoms,  and,  attacking 
Edward  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  pitilessly 
tore  off  the  veil  from  the  royal  weaknesses,  and 
pursued  him  into  the  details  of  his  domestic  life, 
and  even  into  his  bedroom. 

The  aged  monarch  was  governed  by  a  young 
Tiarried  woman,  Alice  Perrers,  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  queen — beautiful,  bold,  and  im- 
pudent.J  The  poor  queen,  who  saw  all,  had 
made  her  dying  request  to  the  king,  "  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  lie  by  her  side  at  West- 
minster," hoping  to  have  him  to  herself  in  death 
.at  least. 

Alice  had  the  queen's  jewels.  The  favorite 
itook  or  stole  what  was  not  given.  She  sold 
affices,  and  even  verdicts  ;  and  would  go  to  the 

•  Id.  ibid.— Froiss.  c.  688.  p.  78.  ed.  Buchon. 

•  Hallam's  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

4  Milites  parliamentales  graviter  conquest!  sunt  de  qna- 
ijani  Alicia  Peres  appellata  fcmina  procacissima.  \Vuls. 
9  ISff. 


King's  Bench  to  recommend  the  causes  she  fa- 
vored. The  clerical  judges,  the  doctors  Oi 
canon  law,  were  exposed,  while  sitting,  to  tho 
whispers  of  the  fair  Alice,  who  would  come  in 
person  to  pervert  their  judgments.*  The  par- 
liament called  on  the  king  to  remove  this  wo- 
man and  other  evil  counsellors. 

The  prince  of  Wales  died,  leaving  an  infant 
son  ;  and,  what  between  the  infancy  of  this 
nephew  and  the  years  of  his  father,  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  found  himself  really  king.  The 
counsellors  were  recalled.  Parliament  was 
forced  to  vote  a  heavy  sum.  The  duke,  who 
needed  much  greater  means  still  to  pursue  his 
conquest  of  Spain,  proposed  to  lay  hands  on  the 
goods  of  the  clergy.  Already  had  he  launched 
against  the  priests  the  famous  preacher,  Wick- 
liffe,  whom  he  supported,  together  with  all  tho 
great  barons,  against  the  bishop  of  London. 
But  the  Londoners,  excited  by  an  insoleni 
speech. of  Lancaster's  concerning  their  bishop 
rose  up,  and  were  near  tearing  the  duke  in 
pieces. f 

In  the  raids*,  i '' this  tumult,  the  aged  Edward 
was  dying  at  E.tham,  left  to  the  mercy  of  his 
Alice.  She  deceived  him  to  the  last,  remain- 
ing by  his  bedside,  flattering  him  with  the  hopes 
of  speedy  recovery,  and  preventing  him  from 
thinking  of  ghostly  concerns.  No  sooner  did 
speech  fail  him,  than  she  tore  the  rings  from  his 
fingers,J  and  left  him  there. 

Only  a  year  had  intervened  between  the 
death  of  son  and  father.  Their  names,  to 
which  such  events  as  the  foregoing  are  attach- 
ed, are,  perhaps,  still  the  dearest  of  England's 
remembrances.  Although  the  prince  was  main- 
ly indebted  to  John  Chandos  for  his  victories  of 
Poitiers  and  Najarra  ;  although  his  pride  fired 
the  Gascons  to  insurrection  and  armed  Castile 
against  England,  few  are  better  deserving  of 
their  country's  gratitude.  We  even,  to  whom 
he  did  so  much  evil, — we  cannot  look  without 
respect  on  the  surcoat  of 'the  great  enemy  ot 
France,  in  Canterbury  cathedral.  Its  sorry, 
worm-eaten  tatters  shine  out  conspicuously  from 
among  the  rich  scutcheons  that  deck  the  walls. 
Five  hundred  years  has  it  survived  the  noble 
heart  it  covered. 

When  the  French  king  heard  of  Edward's 
death,  he  observed  that  his  had  been  a  glorious 
reign,  and  that  such  a  prince  deserved  to  have 
his  name  remembered  among  heroes.  He  call- 
ed together  a  number  of  prelates  and  of  barons, 
and  had  his  obsequies  performed  in  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle.fy  In  England,  the  mournful  ceremo- 
ny was  disturbed.  Four  days  after  Edward's 
death  the  Castilian  fleet,  rilled  with  French 
troops,  ran  down  the  whole  coast,  burning  the 

*  Ilia  nunc  juxta  justitiarios  regis  residendo,  nune  id 
foro  ecclesiastico  juxta  doctores  se  collocando  ....  pro 
defensione  cansarum  suadere  ac  etiam  contra  postulara 
minime  verebatur.  Id.  ibid. 

t  Id.  p.  192. 

j  Inverecunda  pellex  detraxit  annulos  4  suis  digitis  e> 
recessit  Ibid. 

$  Froiss.  b.  i.  c.  327. 
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seaports — Wight,  Rye,  Yarmouth,  Dartmouth, 
Plymouth,  and  Winchelsea.*  While  Edward 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  were  alive,  England 
had  never  known  such  a  disaster. 

On  all  sides,  the  king  of  France  carried  on  a 
war  of  negotiations.  For  five  years  he  had 
prevented  a  sou  of  Edward's  marrying  the 
heiress  of  Flanders,  by  standing  in  the  way  of 
his  obtaining  the  papal  dispensation  ;  which  he 
readily  procured  for  his  brother,  the  duke  'of 
Burgundy,  who  stood  in  the  same  degree  of 
consanguinity  to  the  young  countess.  Her  fa- 
ther was  averse  to  this  marriage,  and  so  were 
the  cities  of  Flanders  ;  but  her  grandmother, 
countess  of  Artois  and  of  Franche-Comte,  sent 
word  to  her  son,  the  count  of  Flanders,  that 
she  would  disinherit  him  if  he  did  not  give  his 
daughter  to  the  French  prince  :  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place  to  the  despair  of  the  English 
king,  who  saw  this  immense  inheritance  on 
the  eve  of  falling  in  to  the  house  of  France. 
Mutilated  on  the  west,  France  shaped  out 
for  herself  her  vast  girdle  of  the  east  and 
north. 

This  check,  and  those  which  the  English 
further  experienced  near  Bordeaux,  determined 
ihem  to  do  what  they  should  have  done  at  once 
— ally  themselves  with  the  king  of  Navarre. 
They  proposed  giving  him  Bayonne  and  the 
adjoining  country  :  he  would  have  been  their 
lieutenant  in  Aquitaine.  The  Navarrese,  more 
cunning  than  able,  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  the 
better  to  deceive  the  king,  while  he  treated  with 
the  English.  It  happened  to  him,  as  to  Louis 
XI.  at  Peronne — he  fell  through  over-cunning 
into  the  trap.  The  king  kept  his  son,  resumed 
possession  of  Montpellier,  and  seized  his  coun- 
ty of  Evreux.  His  lieutenant  Dutertre,  and 
his  counsellor,  Du  Rue,  who  were  said  to  have 
come  with  intent  to  poison  the  king,  were  ar- 
rested. Charles-le-Mauvais  had  already  been 
accused  of  poisoning  the  queen  of  France,  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  others  besides. f  There 
was  nothing  improbable  in  the  charge.  Driven 
wild  by  a  long  succession  of  misfortunes,  this 
petty  prince  might  have  endeavored  to  get  back 
by  crime  and  stratagem  what  force  had  taken 
from  him.  He  had  reason  to  hate  his  country- 
men, as  much  as  he  did  the  enemy.  His  wife 
wronged  him  with  the  brave  Gasco-English 
captain,  the  captal  de  Buch.J  All  Du  Rue 
confessed  was,  that  Charles-le-Mauvais  thought 
he  might  poison  the  king  through  the  agency  of 
a  young  physician  of  Cyprus,  who  would  easily 
make  his  way  with  Charles  V.,  "  because  he 
spoke  Latin  well,  and  was  a  good  dialectician." 
Dutertre  and  Du  Rue  were  executed.  From 
this  process,  the  French  monarch  derived  the 
advantage  of  degrading  and  dishonoring  the 
king  of  Navarre,  fixing  the  stigma  of  poisoner 


*  Id.  ibid.  c.  328. 

•J  Seeousse,  Hist,  de  Charles  le  Ma-ivaU,  t.  i.  second  part, 
J.  173. 

t  Lebrassenr,  Hist,  du  Comte  d'Evrenx,  p.  93.— See  the 
Original  documents,  Arcl.iccs  du  Royaume,  J.  613. 


upon  him,  and  thus  for  ever  barring  his  claims 
to  the  throne  of  France. 

Charles-le-Mauvais  lost  every  place  in  the 
North,  except  Cherbourg.  On  the  South,  he 
was  threatened  by  the  Castilians.  He  would 
even  have  lost  Navarre,  had  not  the  English 
come  to  his  assistance.  Here  the  Gascons 
joined  the  English  ;  who  then  endeavored  to 
take  St.  Malo,  with  no  better  success  than  the 
attempt  of  the  French  to  take  Cherbourg.  All 
this  great  warlike  movement  again  ended  in 
nothing.  The  French  king  could  neither  be 
forced  to  fight  nor  to  surrender  :  he  remained 
with  nine  points  of  the  law  in  his  favor — pos- 
session.* 

Charles's  abilities,  and  the  weakness  of  other 
states,  had  elevated  France,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  All  Christendom  once 
more  looked  up  to  her.  The  pope,  Castile, 
Scotland,  regarded  her  king  as  their  protector; 
brother  of  the  future  count  of  Flanders,  the 
ally  of  the  Visconti,  he  saw  the  kings  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Hungary  court  his  alliance.  He  re- 
ceived distant  embassies  from  the  king  of  Cy- 
prus, and  the  soldan  of  Bagdad,  who  addressed 
him  as  the  first  prince  among  the  Franks.f 
Even  the  emperor  paid  him  a  kind  of  homage, 
by  visiting  him  at  Paris  ;  and,  after  having 
alienated  the  rights  of  the  empire  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  he  conferred  on  the  dauphin  the  title 
to  the  kingdom  of  Aries. J 

The  sudden  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  was  a  miracle,  which  all  desired  to  see. 
From  all  parts,  men  came  to  admire  this  prince 
who  had  endured  so  much,  and  who  had  con- 
quered by  dint  of  declining  battle^ — patient  as 
Job-  wise  as  Solomon.  The  fourteenth  cen- 
tury had  its  eyes  couched  as  to  chivalry  and 
heroic  follies,  to  see  and  revere  in  Charles  V. 
the  hero  of  patience  and  of  craft. 

Naturally  economical,  this  king  of  a  ruined 
people  astonished  strangers  by  the  number  of 
his  buildings.  He  reared  around  Paris  the 
pleasure-houses — so  they  were  styled — of  Me- 
lun,  Beaute,  and  St.  Germain  :  but  every  house 
of  that  period  was  a  fortress.  He  gave  the 
town  a  new  bridge — Pont-Neuf — walls,  gates, 
and  a  good  bastille.  His  trust  was  chiefly  in 
walls.  || 

*  "The  French  king  so  dreaded  a  reverse,  that  he  would 
on  no  account  hazard  his  people  in  battle,  except  they  were 
as  five  to  one."  Froiss.  vii.  115,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  "Comme  au  solennel  prince  des  Chretiens."  He  offered 
to  make  him  governor  of  his  provinces,  and  master  of  his 
horse.  Christ,  de  1'isan,  vi.  p.  61. 

t  Ibid.  p.  97. 

$  "King  Charles  was  very  sagacious  and  subtle,  as  his 
conduct  showed ;  for  though  he  never  quitted  his  closet  or 
his  amusements,  he  reconquered  all  that  his  predecessors 
had  lost  in  the  field,  helmet  on  head  and  sword  in  hand." 
Froissart,  b.  ii.  c.  30. 

||  ''Showing  how  king  Charles  was  a  good  artist  ana 
learned  in  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  buildings  that  he  con 
structed:— He  founded  St.  Antony's  church,  Paris.  Ha 
repaired  and  enlarged  St.  Paul's  church,  and  founded  many 
other  churches  and  chapels,  repairing  the  edifices  and  in- 
creasing the  revenues.  He  enlarged  his  hotel  St.  Paul ;  he 
rebuilt  the  castle  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  ;  built  the  bastille 
St.  Antony,  as  we  now  see  it,  and  erected  some  strong  and 
beautiful  buildings  over  many  of  the  gates  of  Paris ;  also  th« 
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His  faith  in  astrology. 


CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  V. 


His  perception  of  the  pon 
of  the  pen. 


Near  his  bastille  he  had  raised,  added  to,  and 
furnished,  with  the  luxury  of  a  king  and  the 
curious  care  of  an  invalid,  the  vast  hotel  St. 
Paul.*  The  magnificence  of  this  palace,  and 
the  splendid  hospitality  which  foreign  princes 
and  noblemen  met  with  there,  threw  a  deceptive 
veil  over  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  sire 
de  la  Riviere,  the  amiable  and  subtle  counsellor 
of  Charles,  the  finished  gentleman  of  his  day, 
did  its  honors,!  and  showed  them  over  his  mas- 
ter's noble  residence,  with  its  galleries,  libra- 
ries, and  sideboards  laden  with  gold  plate. 
They  called  him  the  rich  king.% 

"  He  rose  in  the  morning  between  six  and 
seven.  He  gave  audience,  even  to  the  mean- 
2St,  who  might  boldly  apply  to  him.  After- 
wards, when  he  had  dressed  his  hair,  and  at- 
tired himself  ....  his  breviary  was  brought 
him  ;  about  eight  o'clock,  he  went  to  mass  ; 
on  leaving  his  chapel,  all,  of  all  ranks,  might 
present  him  their  petitions.  After  this,  at  the 
hour  appointed,  he  attended  the  council,  after 
which  ....  about  ten  o'clock  he  sat  down  to 
table.  .  .  .  Like  David,  he  was  pleased  to  lis- 
ten to  gentle  music  after  his  meals. 

"  When  he  rose  from  table,  at  collation, 
strangers  of  all  sorts  had  access  to  him.  There 
were  brought  him  news  of  all  manner  of  coun- 
tries, or  reports  of  his  wars  ....  for  the 
space  of  two  hours  ;  afterwards,  he  went  to 
rest  an  hour.  After  his  sleep,  he  whiled  away 
a  time  with  his  most  confidential  intimates, 
looking  at  jewels  or  other  costly  things.  Then 
he  went  to  vespers.  After  this  ....  in  sum- 
mer he  walked  in  his  gardens,  where  mer- 
chants would  bring  him  velvets,  cloth  of  gold, 
&c.  In  winter,  he  often  employed  himself  in 
hearing  read  divers  fine  histories  from  Holy 
Scripture,  or  incidents  from  romances,  or  pas- 
sages of  morality  from  philosophers,  or  other 
points  of  knowledge,  until  supper-time,  to 
which  he  sat  down  early,  after  which  he  trifled 
away  an  hour,  and  then  withdrew.  In  order  to 
prevent  vain  and  empty  words  and  thoughts,  he 
had  (at  the  queen's  dinner)  a  learned  man  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  who  was  ever  recounting 
Borne  virtuous  act  or  other  of  the  good  of  for- 
mer days."$ 

The  philosophers  with  whom  the  king  loved 
to  discourse,  were  his  astrologers. ||  His  official 

new  and  fine  walls,  and  large  and  lofty  towers  round  Paris. 
He  ordered  the  building  of  the  Pont-Neuf.  He  built  Beaulte, 
(the  house  of  Beauty;)  the  noble  mansion,  Plaisance ;  re- 
paired the  hotel  St.  Ouyn ;  added  largely  to  the  castle  of  St. 
German-eu-Laye,  to  Creel,  Montargis,  the  castle  of  Melun, 
and  many  other  notable  edifices."  Christ,  de  Pisan.  vi.  25. 

*  See  Appendix. 

t  Pour  maintenir  sa  court  en  honneur,  le  roy  avoit  avec 
Iny  barons  de  son  sang  et  autres  chevaliers  duis  et  apris  en 
toutes  honneurs  ....  ainsi  messire  Burel  de  la  Riviere, 
beau  thevalier,  et  qui  certes  tres  gracieusement,  largement 
et  joyeusement  savoit  accueillir  ceux  que  le  roy  vouloit  fes- 
toyer  et  honorer.  Christ,  de  Pisan,  vi.  63. 

t  So  Mathieu  de  Coucy  called  him.  Observ.  sur  Christ. 
de  Pisan,  vi.  161,  163. 

$  Id  p  227.— 282,  286. 

||  The  great  secular  princes,  according  to  a  contemporary 
of  Charles  V.,  would  not  enter  on  any  new  undertaking 
«nle»»  authorized  by  it  (astrology)  and  by  its  holy  election  ; 


astrologer,  an  Italian,  Thomas,  of  Pisano,  wh« 
had  been  expressly  invited  from  Bologna,  re 
ceived  a  salary  of  a  hundred  livres  a  month. 
These  folk,  whatever  their  means  of  foreknowl- 
edge, were  never  much  out,  being  subtle  and 
sagacious  in  the  extreme.  When  Charles  V. 
placed  the  constable's  sword  in  Duguesclin'a 
hand,  he  presented  him  at  the  same  time  with 
an  astrologer.* 

The  little  that  we  know  of  Charles,  of  his 
words,  and  of  his  judgments,  indicates,  as  does 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  reign,  a  cold,  quiet  wis- 
dom, and,  perhaps,  some  indifference  as  to 
the  good  or  evil  of  the  means  employed. f 
"  Taking  into  consideration,"  says  his  female 
historian,  "  human  weakness,  he  never  allowed 
husbands  to  immure  their  v  ives  for  infidelity, 
although  repeatedly  entreated  to  this  end."J 
Three  times  he  caught  his  barber  in  the  act  of 
picking  his  pocket,  without  anger,  and  without 
punishing  him.$ 

Charles  V.  is,  perhaps,  the  first  king  of  this 
eminently  volatile  people,  who  could  lay  out 
plans  of  success  in  the  remote  perspective  ;  the 
first  who  comprehended  the  slow,  distant,  but 
henceforward  real  influence  of  books  on  politi- 
cal affairs.  The  prior,  Honore  Bonnor,  wrote 
by  his  order  the  first  essay  on  the  law  of  peace 
and  war  :  it  bore  the  fantastic  title  of  the  Tree 
of  Battles.  His  advocate-general,  Raoul  de 
Presles,  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  all  these  years  before  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin. His  ancient  preceptor,  Nicholas  Oresme, 
translated  that  other  bible  of  the  day,  Aristotle. 
Oresme,  Raoul  de  Presles,  and  Philippe  de 
Maizieres,  labored,  perhaps  jointly,  at  those 
large  books,  the  Songe  du  Verger,  the  Songe 
du  Vieux  Pelerin,  a  kind  of  encyclopedic  ro- 
mances, in  which  all  the  questions  of  the  day 
were  handled,  and  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  abasement  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Church. 
So,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Pithou,  Passerat, 
and  some  others  composed  the  Menippce  to- 
gether. 

Expenditure  increased  ;  the  people  were  ru- 
ined ;  the  Church  alone  had  means  of  payment 

they  dnrst  not  found  castles,  build  churches,  begin  war. 
enter  battle,  put  on  a  new  dress,  make  a  present  of  a  jewel 
undertake  a  journey,  or  quit  their  palace,  without  its  sanc- 
tion. Id.  p.  208. 

*  Id.  p.  209. 

t  He  did  not  condemn  dissimulation  unreservedly: — "To 
dissemble,  said  some  one,  is  a  sort  of  treason.  Of  a  sarety 
observed  the  king,  it  is  circumstance  which  makes  a  thing 
good  or  evil ;  for  dissimulation  may  be  so  employed  as  to  be 
virtuous  at  one  time,  vicious  at  another :  for  instance,  to  op 
pose  the  fury  of  the  wicked  by  dissembling,  in  the  hour  of 
need,  is  a  mark  of  sense;  but  to  dissemble  and  hold  back 
until  you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  any  one  a  mischief, 
may  be  called  vice."  Id.  vi.  63. 

t  ....•'  with  great  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  allow 
the  husband  to  keep  her  shut  up  in  her  room,  if  she  wera 
exceedingly  irregular."  Id.  v.  p.  307. 

$  He  only  dismissed  him  when  he  had  made  the  attempt 
the  fourth  time.  Ibid.  p.  297.  Yet  he  himself  had  justice 
at  heart,  and  would  see  it  executed.  A  pood  woman  having 
complained  to  hirn  of  a  man-at-arms  who  had  violated  hei 
daughter,  he  caused  the  guilty  individual  to  be  hung  up  o» 
a  tree  before  her  eyes.  Ibid.  p.  290. 


Th»  barons  begin  the  war 
with  the  Church. 


WAR  WITH  THE  CHURCH. 


Solemn  pleading  betore 
1'hilip  of  Valuis. 
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This  was  the  whole  thought  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  England,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
to  hurry  matters  to  a  crisis,  availed  himself  of 
WicklifTe  and  the  Lollards,  and  was  near  throw- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion.  In 
France,  Charles  V.  prepared  for  the  change 
with  skilful  procrastination.  Yet  things  press- 
ed. The  apparent  icstoration  of  France  could 
not  deceive  the  king.  He  was  living  on  expedi- 
entJ  only.  He  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the 
judges  with  the  very  fines  they  had  themselves 
imposed,  to  sell  impunity  to  usurers,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  In  con- 
formity with  the  monstrous  privileges  which 
king  Jean  had  sold  them  for  his  ransom-money, 
they  were  exempt  from  taxes  and  from  all  ju- 
risdiction, save  that  of  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
named  guardian  of  their  privileges.*  No  royal 
letters  had  force  against  them.f  They  prom- 
ised to  exact  an  interest  of  only  four  deniers  a 
week  on  the  livre.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
their  oath  was  to  be  taken  against  those  of  all 
their  debtors. J 

The  prince,  their  protector,  was  to  assist 
them  in  the  recovery  of  their  debts ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  king  turned  bailiff  to  the  Jews,  for  the 
sake  of  going  halves  with  them.  Money,  ex- 
torted by  such  means,  drained  the  people  much 
more  than  it  profiled  the  king.$ 

If  the  priest  could  not  be  despoiled,  there 
was  no  other  resource  than  passing  through  the 
Jew's  hands  ;  for  Jew  and  priest  alone  had 
money.  Industry  had  not  yet  produced  wealth, 
or  commerce  circulated  it.  Wealth  consisted 
in  hoards — the  buried  hoard  of  the  Jew,  noise- 
lessly fed  by  usury  ;  the  hoard  of  the  priest, 
only  too  plainly  seen  in  the  churches  and  the 
goods  of  the  Church. 

The  temptation  was  strong,  but  the  difficulty 
was  great  likewise.  The  priests  had  been  his 
most  zealous  allies  against  the  English.  They 
had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  Aquitaine,  as  they  had  formerly  made  Clovis 
its  master. 

There  were  two  constant  grounds  of  quarrel 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers 
—money  and  judicial  authority  :  the  last  was 
an  important  element  in  the  money  question, 
for  justice  took  care  to  pay  herself. |f 

The  first  complaints  against  the  clergy  begin 
with  the  barons,  and  not  with  the  kings, 

*  Old.  iii.  pp.  351,  and  471.  Compare  iv.  p.  532,  (Feb.  4, 
13f>4.) 

t  Ord.  iii.  p.  487,  art.  26. 

i  They  were  not  to  lend  on  suspicions  pledges ;  hut  they 
nad  secured  an  outlet  for  themselves.  Article  20  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews  is  as  follows:  "For  fear  of  things 
ueing  deposited  in  their  houses,  which  should  afterwards  be 
laid  to  be  stolen,  we  enact,  that  they  are  not  to  be  accountable 
for  any  thing  found  there,  except  it  be  in  a  cofler,  the  keys 
of  which  they  carry  about  them."  Ibid.  p.  478. 

$  Although  Charles  V.  endeavored  to  introduce  some 
order  into  the  public  accounts,  he  did  not  see  far  into  the 
natter.  The  use  of  Roman  numerals,  retained  almost  to 
»ur  own  time  by  the  Chambre  des  Comptes,  (the  exchequer,) 
was  enough  to  confuse  all  calculations. 

||  The  official  defender  of  the  clergy,  in  1329,  expressly 
itattts  that  justice,  especially  in  France,  brought  In  the 
clearest  revenue  to  the  Church. 


(A.  D.  1205.)*  As  founders  and  patrons  of 
churches,  the  barons  were  much  more  directly 
interested  in  the  question.  In  St.  Louis's 
reign,  they  form  a  confederacy  against  the 
clergy,  fix  a  certain  sum  for  each  to  contribute, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  contest,  and  appoint 
representatives  to  help  with  the  strong  hand 
such  of  their  body  as  should  be  struck  by  ec- 
clesiastical sentence.!  In  the  famous  prag- 
matic act  of  St.  Louis,  (A.  D.  1270,)  an  act 
down  to  this  time  little  understood,  the  king  re 
quires  the  election  of  bishops  to  be  free,  that  is 
to  be  left  to  royal  and  feudal  influence,  j 

Philippe-le-Bel  had  the  barons  on  his  side  ii 
his  struggle  with  the  pope  ;  and  they  formed  a 
new  confederation,  which  alarmed  the  bishops, 
and  put  the  Gallican  church  into  the  king'a 
hands.  The  church  his,  he  managed,  through 
it,  to  extend  his  influence  over  the  papacy  as 
well.  Yet,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
his  reign,  Philippe-le-Bel  ventured  on  two 
boldly  impartial  blows — the  maltote,  which 
struck  the  barons  and  priests  as  well  as  bur- 
gesses, and  the  suppression  of  the  Temple,  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  Church. 

The  crown,  triumphant  under  Philir>pe-de- 
Valois,  forced  the  pope  to  give  it  all  it  required, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
and  even  aspired  at  levying  the  tenths  for  the 
crusade  over  all  Christendom.  By  way  of  in- 
demnification for  the  tenths,  regales,  &c.,  the 
churches  sought  to  increase  the  profits  of  their 
own  by  encroaching  on  the  lay  jurisdictions, 
baronial  or  royal.  This,  the  king  seemed  to 
wish  to  repress.  On  the  22d  of  December, 
1329,  a  solemn  pleading,  conducted  by  Pierre 
Cugnieres,  advocate,  on  the  part  of  the  king 
and  the  barons,^  and  by  Pierre  du  Roger,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  on  that  of  the  clergy,  took 
place  before  him  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes. 
The  latter  spoke  on  the  text,  "  Fear  God,  hon- 
or the  king,"  and  he  resolved  this  precept  into 
the  fou[  following:  "Serve  God  devoutly; 
give  to  him  largely ;  honor  his  servants  duly  ; 
render  him  his  own  wholly."|| 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  of  this 
proceeding  was  got  up  by  the  king,  simply  by 
way  of  satisfaction  to  the  barons ;  since  he 


*  Libertes  de  1'Eglise  Gallicane,  i.  iii.  p.  4. 

t  Ibid.  i.  ii.  p.  99. 

J  He  inveighs  against  the  excesses  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
the  hinderances  arising  from  separate  jurisdictions,  and  the 
violation  of  the  franchises  of  the  kingdom,  without  specify- 
ing what  those  franchises  are.  Ibid.  ii.  p.  76. 

§  Among  other  things,  Pierre  Cugnieres  insisted  that  a 
vassal,  guilty  of  any  crime,  should  be  punished  by  his  lord 
and  not  by  the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  the  penance 
that  the  Church  might  require;  that  a  lord  should  not  be 
excommunicated  for  faults  committed  by  his  vassals;  that 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  should  not  compel  another's  vassal, 
by  threat  of  excommunication  to  plead  before  him ;  that 
the  Church  should  not  allow  au  asylum  to  prisoners  escaped 
from  the  royal  prisons :  he  further  insisted,  that  lands 
acquired  by  the  priest  should  be  subject  to  all  taxes,  and 
should  revert  to  his  family  instead  of  remaining  in  inort 
main;  that  priests  who  traded,  or  who  lent  money  on 
usury,  should  pay  the  talliage  ;  that  if  a  plebeian  had  two 
children,  he  should  not  give  more  than  half  his  land  to  sack 
son  as  might  be  a  priest,  &c. 

||  Bulams,  iv.  7 
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closed  it  by  saying,  that  far  from  abridging  tho 
Church's  privileges,  he  would  rather  add  to 
them.*  All  that  followed,  was  his  issuing  an 
ordinance,  establishing  his  right  of  regale  to  the 
fruits  of  vacant  benefices,  (A.  D.  1334.)  Of 
the  two  pleaders,  he  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  became  pope  ;  the  advocate  for  the 
king  and  barons  was,  says  a  grave  historian, 
universally  hissed  ;  and  his  name  became  pro- 
verbial for  a  bad  wrangler. f  Nor  did  he  es- 
cape with  this.  There  was  in  the  cathedral 
of  Ndtre-Dame  a  grotesque  image  of  a  damned 
person,  just  as  we  see  elsewhere  a  representa- 
tion of  Dagobert  pulled  about  by  devils  ;  and  this 
foul-faced,  flat-nosed  image  was  called  M. 
Pierre  du  Coignet ;  and  all  belonging  to  the 
cathedral — sub-deacons,  sacristans,  beadles, 
choristers  young  and  old — used  to  stick  their 
tapers  under  the  poor  devil's  nose,  or,  to  put 
them  out,  would  dash  them  in  his  face.J  For 
four  hundred  years  he  had  to  endure  this  vestry 
vengeance. 

The  churches  were  between  hammer  and  an- 
vil ;  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  When  a 
bishopric  had  paid  the  regales  to  the  king  for  a 
year  or  more,  the  newly  elected  bishop  had  to 
pay  to  the  pope  the  annats,  or  his  first  year's 
revenue. § 

But  what  the  barons,  as  patrons  of  churches, 
and  the  canons  or  monks  who  voted  in  the 
chapters,  most  complained  of,  was  the  reserves. 
By  a  word,  the  pope  could  stop  an  election  ;  he 
would  declare  that  he  had  reserved  to  himself 
the  nomination  to  such  or  such  a  bishopric  or 
abbey.  These  reserves,  by  which  a  French  or 
Italian  pastor  was  often  given  to  an  English, 
German,  or  Spanish  Church,  were  most  odious. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  often  the  advantage  of 
withdrawing  the  great  sees  from  the  stupid  feu- 
dal influences  which  would  have  placed  in  them 
worthless  characters,  younger  brothers,  or  cou- 
sins of  the  barons  ;  and  the  popes  would  some- 
times draw  out  from  the  depths  of  a  convent  or 
the  dust  of  universities,  some  learned  and  able 
clerk,  to  make  him  bishop,  archbishop,  or 
even  primate  of  all  Gaul,  or  of  the  Empire. 

Generally  speaking,  the  popes  of  Avignon 
did  not  entertain  this  lofty  policy.  Poor  ser- 
vants of  the  king  of  France,  they  left  the  pa- 
pacy to  chance,  and  only  saw  in  the  reserves  a 
means  of  selling  places,  and  carrying  on  simony 
by  wholesale.  John  XXII.  had  the  effrontery 
to  declare,  that  for  the  first  year  of  his  pontifi- 
cate he  reserved  to  himself  all  the  vacant  bene- 


"  Seque  Jura  ecclesUrum  aucta  potius  quam  immunita 
esse  velle.  Id.  ibid.  222. 

t  Abiitque  in  proverbinm.  tit  quem  sciolum  et  argutulum 
et  deformem  videmus,  M.  Petrum  de  Cuneriis,  vel  corrupte, 
M.  Pierre  du  Coignet  vocitemus.  Id.  ibid.  Thus  it  seems, 
Pierre  du  Coignet  (Peter  in  the  corner'!)  was  a  corruption 
of  his  true  name,  Pierre  Cugnieres. 

}  Libertes  de  1'Eglise  Gallicane.  Traites,  Lettres  de 
Brunei,  p.  4. — Simulacrum  ejus,  simnrn  et  deforme  .  .  .  . 
quod  scholastic!  praetereuntes  stylis  suis  scriptoriis  pugnis- 
%ue  confodere  el  contundere  solebant.  Bulunis,  iv.  322. 

$  The  archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne  paid  Ihe  pope, 
«tth,  twenty-lour  thousand  ducats  for  the  pallium. 


fices  in  Christendom,  out  of  hatred  to  simony.* 
This  son  of  a  cobbler  of  Cahors  left  behind 
him  a  fortune  of  twenty-five  millions  of  ducats. 
His  contemporaries  believed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  philosopher's  stone. f 

Benedict  XII.  was  so  alarmed  by  the  state 
in  which  he  found  the  Church,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues and  corruption  with  which  he  was  be- 
set, that  he  preferred  leaving  the  benefices  va- 
cant ;  he  reserved  the  nominations  to  himself, 
and  named  no  one.J  On  his  death,  the  torrent 
resumed  its  course  ;  and  it  is  averred,  that 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  clerks  came  to 
Avignon  to  purchase  benefices,  on  the  election 
of  the  prodigal  and  worldly  Clement  VI. $ 

To  enter  intc  all  this,  read  Petrarch's  do- 
lorous lamentatioi  s  OB  the  state  of  the  Church, 
his  invectives  against  the  western  Babylon. 
He  is  at  once  Juvenal  and  Jeremiah.  Avi- 
gnon is  to  him  as  another  labyrinth,  but  without 
its  Ariadne  or  its  liberating  clue.  He  finds  in 
it  the  cruelty  of  Minos,  and  infamy  of  the  Mino- 
taur. ||  He  paints  with  disgust  the  aged  amours 
of  the  princes  of  the  Church,  those  hoary- 
headed  minions Scandalous  stories 

circulated  by  thousands  ;  and  the  absurd  tale 
of  pope  Joan  became  probable. "j[ 

Some  distrust  might  be  entertained  of  Pe- 
trarch's erudite  indignation.  Judgments,  cal- 
culated to  have  more  weight  with  the  people 
at  large,  were  passed  by  St.  Bridget,  and  by 
the  two  Saints  Catherine.  St.  Bridget  puts 
into  Jesus'  own  mouth  this  address  to  the  pope 
of  Avignon  : — "  Murderer  of  souls,  worse  than 
Pilate  and  Judas  !  Judas  sold  me  alone  ;  but 
thou  sellest  me  and  the  souls  of  my  elect 
too."** 

Clement  the  Sixth's  successors  were  less 
sullied  than  he,  but  more  ambitious.  They 
made  the  Church  a  conqueror,  and  Italy  a 
desert.  Clement  had  purchased  Avignon  from 
queen  Joanna,  by  giving  her  absolution  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  By  the  aid  of  the  free 
companies,  his  successors  regained  all  the  pat- 
rimony of  St.  Peter.  The  exasperation  of  the 
Italians  was  wrought  up  to  fury  by  this  alliance 

*  Baluze,  Pap.  Aven.  i.  p.  722.  Omnia  beneficia  eccle- 
siastica  qua  fuerunt — "  and  under  whatever  appellation  they 
might  go,  and  wherever  they  might  fall  vacant." 

t  See,  above,  p.  433. 

{  "Since  he  did  not  find  any  that  came  up  to  his  ideas  of 
fitness."  Prima  Vita  Bened.  XII.  ap.  Baluz.  i.  p.  264. 

$  In  Clemente  dementia Tertia  Vit.  Clem.  VI. 

Ibid.  p.  284. 

H  Petrarch.  Ep.  10,  de  Tertia  Babylone,  et  Quinto  Laby- 
rintho. 

IF  The  antipope,  Nicholas  V.,  had  married  Jeanne  da 
Corbiere,  whom  he  divorced  in  order  to  turn  Minorite 
When  he  became  pope,  Jane,  or  Joan,  pretended  that  the 
divorce  was  null.  This  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  stories  at 
Avignon,  and  hence  the  fable  of — Poprss  Juan.  The  tale 
has  been  referred  to  the  year  848,  and  Marianus  Festus  and 
Sigebert  de  Gemblours  been  quoted  in  proof:  but  not  a 
word  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  old  manuscripts  of  these 
authors.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the  gloss,  which 
had  been  written  in  the  margin,  crept  into  the  text.  Bulo:us 
iv.  240. 

**  Tu  pejor  Lucifero  .  .  .  .  tu  injustior  Pilato  .  .  .  tl 
immitior  Juda,  qui  me  solum  vendidit;  tu  astern  non  solum 
me  vendis,  sed  et  animas  electomii  meorum.  S.  Brigiiug 
Revelationes,  b  i.  c.  41. 
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of  the  pope's  with  English  and  Breton  brig- 
ands. The  war  became  atrocious  with  out- 
rages and  barbarities.  To  the  legates  who 
oore  them  the  bull  of  excommunication,  the 
Visconti  gave  the  choice  of  being  drowned,  or 
of  eating  it.  At  Milan,  the  priests  were  flung 
into  heated  ovens.  At  Florence,  the  populace 
wanted  to  bury  them  alive.  The  popes  felt 
that  Italy  would  be  lost,  if  they  did  not  quit 
Avignon. 

No  doubt,  they  were  the  less  inclined  to  stay 
there,  since  they  had  been  held  to  ransom  by 
the  free  companies.  The  degradation  of  France 
left  them  at  liberty  to  choose  their  place  of 
residence.  Urban  V.,the  best  of  these  popes, 
endeavored  to  establish  himself  at  Rome,  but 
could  not.  Gregory  accomplished  it ;  and  died 
there. 

On  his  death,  the  French  had  an  assured 
majority  in  the  conclave.  However,  this  con- 
clave was  held  at  Rome.  The  cardinals  heard 
furious  cries  rise  around  them  of,  "  Romano  lo 
volemo  o  almeno  Italiano,"  (We  will  have  a 
Roman,  or,  at  least,  an  Italian  for  pope.)  Of 
the  sixteen  cardinals  who  composed  the  con- 
clave, only  four  were  Italians  ;  one  was  a 
Spaniard ;  the  eleven  others  were  French.* 
The  latter  were  divided  among  themselves. 
Two  of  the  last  popes,  being  from  Limousin, 
had  made  several  of  their  countrymen  cardi- 
nals. These  Limousins,  finding  the  other 
Frenchmen  desirous  of  barring  them  from  the 
papacy,  joined  with  the  Italians  to  name  an 
Italian,  pope — thinking,  at  the  same  time,  the 
individual  fixed  upon,  the  Calabrian  Bartolo- 
meo  Prignani,  a  devoted  adherent  of  France. 

The  result,  just  as  at  Clement  the  Fifth's 
election,  proved  the  reverse  of  what  had  been 
anticipated  ;  only,  at  this  time,  to  the  prejudice 
of  French  interests.  Urban  VI.,  a  man  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  and,  till  his  election,  con- 
sidered a  very  moderate  man,  from  that  mo- 
ment seems  to  have  lost  his  head.  He  was 
anxious,  he  said,  to  reform  the  Church  ;  but 
he  began  with  the  cardinals,  and  sought,  among 
other  things,  to  bring  them  down  to  but  one 
dish  at  their  table.  They  fled ;  declared  the 
election  a  compulsory  one  ;  and  chose  another 
pope — a  great  baron,  Robert  of  Geneva,  son 
if  the  count  of  Geneva,  who  had  displayed 
great  audacity  and  ferocity  in  the  wars  of  the 
Church.  They  named  him  Clement  VII.,  no 
doubt  after  Clement  VI.,  one  of  the  most  prodi- 
gal and  worldly  popes  that  ever  dishonored 
the  Church.  In  concert  with  queen  Joanna 
of  Naples,  against  whom  Urban  had  declared 
himself,  Clement  and  his  cardinals  took  into 
their  pay  a  company  of  Bretons,  who  were 
prowling  in  Italy.  But  these  Bretons  were 
defeated  by  Barbiano,  a  brave  condottiero,  who 
collected  against  the  foreign  companies  the 
Irst  Italian  free  company. f  Clement  fled  to 


*  Bultens,  iv.  p.  470. 

t  Sismondi  Rep.  Jtal.  t.  vii.  p.  154. 


France,  to  Avignon.  So  here  are  two  popes, 
one  at  Avignon,  the  other  at  Rome,  braving 
and  excommunicating  each  other. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  France,  and 
the  states  under  her  influence,  (Scotland,  Na- 
varre, and  Castile,)  would  tamely  suffer  their 
hold  on  the  popedom  to  be  wrested  from  them. 
Charles  V.  recognised  Clement.  He  thought 
no  doubt,that  even  if  all  Europe  were  on  Urban'a 
side,  a  French  pope,  a  sort  of  patriarch  whose 
motions  he  could  govern,  would  be  the  best 
for  him  ;  and  bitterly  was  he  upbraided  with 
this  selfish  policy.  All  the  misfortunes  that 
followed,  Charles  VI. 's  insanity,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  English,  were  considered  so 
many  proofs  of  heavenly  vengeance.* 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  cardinals  at  first 
entertained  the  idea  of  making  Charles  V. 
himself  pope.  He  wou  j"  have  refused,  as  be- 
ing halt  of  one  arm,  and  unable  to  celebrate 
mass.f  A  king  of  France,  pope,  would  have 
had  the  whole  world  against  him. 

The  king  had  some  trouble  to  persuade  the 
university  to  decide  in  Clement's  favor.  The 
faculties  of  law  and  of  medicine  readily  de- 
clared for  the  king's  pope  :  but  that  of  arts, 
composed  of  the  four  nations,  was  divided  in 
opinion.  The  French  and  Norman  nations 
were  for  Clement  VII.  ;  the  Picard  and  the 
English  claimed  to  be  neutral.  As  the  uni- 
vensity,  being  unable  to  come  to  a  unanimous 
vote,  required  time,J  the  king  took  all  upon 
himself.  He  wrote  from  Beaute-sur-Marne 
that  he  was  clearly  informed  and  satisfied  that 
"  Pope  Clement  VII.  is  the  true  pastor  of  the 
Church  Universal  .  .  .  refusal  or  delay  would 
be  offensive  to  us."fy 

On  this  occasion,  Charles  V.  acted  with  a 
vigor  which  was  unusual  with  him  ;  as  if  he 
had  been  ashamed  and  angry  at  not  having  an- 
ticipated all. 

He  was  anxious  to  gain  Flanders  over  to  his 
pope's  side,  and  England  through  Flanders. 
He  sent  word  to  the  count  of  Flanders  that 
Urban  abused  the  English,  and  had  said  that 
after  their  conduct  to  the  holy  see,  he  consid- 
ered them  heretics. ||  Nevertheless,  Flanders 
and  England  both  recognised  the  pope  of  Rome, 
out  of  hatred  to  him  of  Avignon.  Italy  was 


*  "  Oh,  what  a  scourge !  what  dolorous  mischief,  which 
still  endures,"  &c.  Christ.de  Pisan,  vi.  116. — The  following 
canticle  was  sung  at  the  time : — 

Plange,  regni  respublica ; 
Tua  gens,  ut  schismatica, 

Desolatur. 

Nam  pars  ejus  est  iniqua, 
IU  altera  sophistica, 
Reputatur  &c. 

JBiU.  du  Roi,  cod.  7009.    Coll.  des  Mem.  v.  181. 
(Mourn,  people  of  this  realm ;  you  are  visited  with  deso- 
lation, for  you  are  schismatical.    One  moiety  of  you  is  set 
down  as  wicked,  the  other,  as  sophists,  &c.) 

t  Lenfant,  Cone,  de  Pise,  p.  108.— Yet  he  yearly  showed 
with  his  own  hands  the  true  cross  to  the  people,  in  the 
Sainte-C'hapelle,  in  imitati  )n  of  St.  Louis.  Christ,  de  Pisan 
p.  316. 

t  Bulffius.  iv.  p.  566. 
f  Id.  ibid.  p.  568.  il  Id.  ibid.  p.  531. 
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already  Urban's.  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Aragon  espoused  his  cause.  The  two  popular 
saints,  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Sweden,  recognised  him,  as  well  as  the 
infant  Pedro  of  Aragon>  who  was  also  looked 
upon  as  a  saint.  The  opinion  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated jurisconsult  of  the  day,  a  thing  unheard- 
of  before,  was  required  on  the  pope's  election. 
Baldus  declared  Urban's  election  to  be  good 
and  valid,  speciously  putting  it  that  if  the  elec- 
tion had  been  compulsory,  the  cardinals  had 
recovered  their  self-possession  after  the  popu- 
lar clamor  had  subsided,  and  were  perfectly 
uncontrolled  when  they  enthroned  Urban.* 

An  event,  which  it  was  impossible  to  fore- 
see, had  placed  almost  all  Christendom  in  an- 
tagonism to  France.  Fortune  had  mocked 
wisdom.  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  cousin  and 
ally  of  the  king,  was  soon  afterwards  deposed 
by  Urban,  dethroned  by  her  adopted  son, 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  and  strangled  in  punish- 
ment of  a  crime  which  had  occurred  thirty-five 
years  before. 

All  Europe  was  in  commotion.  The  move- 
ment was  universal ;  but  the  causes  widely 
different.  The  English  Lollards  seemed  to 
endanger  the  Church,  the  throne,  and  property 
itself.  At  Florence,  the  Ciompi  were  making 
their  revolution  a  democratic  one.  France  seem- 
ed about  to  slip  out  of  Charles's  hands.  Three 
provinces,  the  most  eccentric  but  the  most  vi- 
tal, perhaps,  revolted. 

Languedoc  was  the  first  to  break  out.  Charles 
V.,  preoccupied  by  the  North,  and  ever  turn- 
ing his  anxious  looks  towards  England,  had 
made  one  of  his  brothers  a  kind  of  king  of 
Languedoc,  intrusting  the  province  to  the  duke 
of  Anjou.  Through  his  agency,  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  attaining  Aragon  and  Naples, 
while  through  that  of  his  other  brother,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Flanders  seemed  to  be 
within  his  grasp.  But  France,  drained  and 
ruined,  was  incapable  of  undertaking  distant 
conquests.  Taxation,  so  heavy  at  that  time 
upon  the  whole  kingdom,  grew  in  Languedoc 
into  atrocious  tyranny.  The  rich  municipali- 
ties of  the  South,  which  could  prosper  only  by 
commerce  and  freedom,  were  subjected  to  as 
unpitying  lalliage  as  a  fief  in  the  North.  The 
feudal  prince  could  not  understand  any  thing 
of  their  privileges.  He  wanted,  and  quickly, 
money  to  enable  him  to  invade  Spain  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  renew  the  famous  conquests  of 
Charles  of  Anjou. 

Nimes  rose  up,  (A.  D.  1378  ;)  but  finding 
herself  alone,  submitted. f  The  duke  of  Anjou 
heaped  on  heavier  taxes :  in  March,  1379,  a 
monstrous  tax  of  five  francs,  ten  gros,  on  each 
hearth  ;  in  October,  a  new  tax  of  twelve  gold 
francs  yearly — a  franc  a  month.J  The  raising 
af  the  last  was  an  impossibility.  So  devasta- 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  464. 

1  Hist,  du  J.anjrnedoc  b  zzzii.  e.  91,  p.  365. 

1  Itid.  c.  95,  p.  368. 


ted  had  the  province  been,  that  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years  the  population  had  fallen  from 
a  hundred  thousand  families,  to  thirty  thousand. 
The  consuls  of  Montpellier  refused  to  levy  this 
last  tax  ;  and  the  people  rose  up  and  massacred 
the  duke's  officers.  They  did  the  same  at 
Clermont-Lodeve.  But  the  other  cities  re- 
mained quiet.  In  their  dismay,  the  inhabitant* 
of  Montpellier  received  the  duke  on  their 
knees,  waiting  for  him  to  pronounce  their  fate 
His  sentence  was  frightful  :  two  hundred  citi- 
zens were  to  be  burnt  alive  ;  two  hundred, 
hung;  two  hundred,  decapitated  ;  and  eighteen 
hundred  branded  as  infamous,  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated.  The  rest  were  visited  with 
ruinous  fries.* 

The  duke  of  Anjou  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  Charles 
V.  felt  the  necessity  of  removing  him  from 
Languedoc,  and  sent  commissioners  to  reform 
all  abuses.  Still,  in  the  instructions  which  he 
gives  them,  we  do  not  find  a  trace  of  manly  or 
of  kingly  sentiment.  He  is  thinking  only  of 
his  treasury,  and  of  his  demesne  rights :  "  As 
we  have  in  the  said  country  many  arable  lands, 
vines,  forests,  mills,  and  other  heritages,  which 
used  to  bring  in  great  revenue  and  profit  to  us, 
which  lands  have  been  left  desert,  because  the 
population  has  been  so  reduced  by  mortality, 
wars,  and  other  causes,  that  there  are  none 
who  can  or  will  till  them,  or  undertake  the  an- 
cient charges  and  dues,  we  order  our  counsel- 
lors to  set  them  at  a  new  rate."  They  were 
likewise  to  revoke  all  crown  grants,  and  in 
quire  into  the  conduct  of  the  seneschals,  cap- 
tains, viguiers,f  &c. 

Through  the  same  narrow  policy,  only  too 
apparent  in  these  instructions,  the  king  com- 
mitted a  great  fault,  the  greatest  of  his  reign. 
He  drove  Brittany  to  take  up  arms  against  him. 
His  best  soldiers  were  Bretons  :  he  had  loaded 
them  with  gifts,  and  thought  that  through  them 
he  had  their  country  at  command.  But  these 
mercenaries  were  not  Brittany.  Besides,  they 
themselves  were  not  satisfied  with  the  king. 
He  had  ordered  his  men-at-arms  to  pay  hence- 
forward, not  to  sieze  ;  and  had  created  a  mar- 
shalsea  to  repress  their  robberies,  and  provosts 
who  scoured  the  country,  judged,  and  hung. 

He  liked  not  Clisson.  Although  he  appoint- 
ed him  constable  on  Duguesclin's  death,  he 
would  have  preferred  the  lord  of  Coucy.J 

A  cousin  of  Duguesclin's,  a  Breton,  Sevestre 
Budes,  who  had  acquired  much  reputation  in 
the  Italian  wars,  was  arrested,  on  some  suspi- 
cion, by  the  French  pope,  Clement  VII.,  and 
delivered  over  by  him  to  the  bailiff  of  Macon, 
who  executed  him,  to  the  great  grief  of  Du- 
guesclin.^  The  relatives  of  the  Breton,  bear- 
ing their  complaints  and  protestations  of  his 
innocence  to  the  throne,  the  king  coldly  ob- 
served, "  If  he  died  innocent,  so  much  the  less 


*  Tbid.  c.  96,  p.  369. 

t  Ord.  vi.  pp.  405  and  467. 
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grievous  for  you :  so  much  the  better  for  his 
soul  and  your  honor."* 

The  Bretons  were  French  when  England 
was  in  question,  but  Bretons  beyond  all.  On 
their  duke's  seeking  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
English,  they  expelled  him.  When  the  king 
sought  to  annex  them  to  the  crown,  they  drove 
out  the  king. 

Montfort  had  undertaken  to  throw  open  the 
castle  of  Brest  to  the  English,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1378.  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  king 
summoned  him  to  appear  in  parliament,  and 
then  had  sentence  go  against  him  by  default. f 
The  process  was  strange.  While  in  Flanders, 
he  was  cited  to  Rennes  and  to  Nantes,  but  was 
given  no  safe-conduct.  Many  peers  refused  to 
sit  in  judgment.  The  king  himself  spoke 
against  his  vassal,  and  moved  for  confiscation. 
Should  Montfort  be  disseized  of  the  duchy,  it 
was  to  revert  to  the  house  of  Blois,  in  con- 
formity with  the  treaty  of  Guerande,  which  the 
king  had  guarantied. 

To  tell  ancient  Brittany  that  henceforward 
she  was  to  sink  into  a  province  of  France,  to 
become  an  appanage  to  the  crown,  was  bold, 
and  was  likewise  ungrateful,  after  all  the  Bre- 
tons had  done  to  expel  the  English.  The  cold 
and  selfish  prince  evidently  did  not  know  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  He  could 
not  know  them.  There  is  an  ignorance  for 
which  there  is  no  cure — that  of  the  heart. 

The  Bretons,  both  nobles  and  peasants,  were 
already  ill-affected.  The  constable  Duguesclin, 
in  his  Breton  wars,  had  not  spared  his  country- 
men. He  had  levied  a  hearth-tax  of  twenty 
sous  upon  them,  and  had  prohibited  enfran- 
chisement, and  restored  the  servitude  of  mort- 
main, which  had  been  abolished  by  the  duke.J 
The  first  act  of  the  royal  government  was  the 
imposition  of  the  gabelle.  Brittany  rose  in 
arms. 

Burgesses  as  well  as  nobles  took  up  arms. 
The  citizens  df  Rennes  associated  themselves 
with  the  barons  in  express  terms,  and  swore  to 
live  and  die  in  the  common  cause.  The  duke, 
returning  from  England,  was  welcomed  with 
transport  by  the  very  men  who  had  expelled 
him.  No  one  cared  to  think  whether  he  were 
Blois  or  Montfort — he  was  duke  of  Brittany. 
On  his  landing  near  St.  Malo,  the  barons  and 
all  the  people  hastened  down  to  the  shore  to 
meet  them  ;  many  rushed  into  the  water,  and 
fell  on  their  knees  there.  Jane  of  Blois  her- 
self, the  widow  of  Charles  of  Blois,  of  him 
whom  he  had  slain,  came  to  Dinan  to  offer  him 
her  felicitations. $ 

The  best  captains  whom  the  king  had  to  send 
against  Brittany,  were  themselves  Bretons. 
Clisson  appeared  before  Nantes ;  but  he  could 
<wt  refrain  from  telling  the  townsmen,  that  they 

*  Christ,  de  Pisan,  t  vi.  p.  38. 

!Lobineau,  Hist,  de  Bret.  1.  xii.  c.  97,  p.  418 
Dam,  Hist  de  BreUgne,  iv. 

t  Stsmonni,  Hist,  des  Franc,  t.  f*.  p.  285.  Lobmeau,  I.  xii. 
•  1«  p.  423. 


would  do  well  not  to  let  any  one  stronger  than 
themselves  into  the  town.  Duguesclin  and 
Clisson  went  to  join  the  army  which  the  duke 
cf  Anjou  was  assembling.  But,  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  a  Breton  force,  this  army  melted 
away  ;*  and  the  duke  was  reduced  to  solicit  ? 
truce. 

One  after  the  other,  the  king  saw  his  Bretons 
pass  over  to  the  enemy.  Those  who  were  un- 
willing to  quit  him,  except  with  his  license, 
readily  obtained  it ;  but  they  were  arrested  on 
the  frontier  for  execution  as  traitors.  Dugues- 
clin himself,  a  prey  to  the  king's  suspicions,  re- 
turned him  the  sword  of  constable,  saying,  that 
he  was  leaving  for  Spain,  that  he  was  constable 
of  Castile  as  well.  Charles,  aware  that  his  as- 
sistance was  indispensable,  sent  the  dukes  of 
Anjou  and  of  Bourbon  to  appease  him.  But 
the  old  captain  was  too  wise  to  run  his  head 
against  maddened  Brittany.  It  was  more  to 
his  interest  to  remain  at  variance  with  the  king, 
and  gain  time.  Apparently,  he  refused  to  take 
back  the  constable's  sword.  It  was  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  friend  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon's,  and 
as  a  personal  favor,  that  he  went  to  besiege  in 
the  castle  of  Randon,  near  Puy-en-Velay,  a 
free  company  that  was  laying  waste  the  country. 
Here  he  fell  sick  and  died.f  It  is  told  that  the 
captain  of  the  castle,  who  had  promised  to  sur- 
render in  fifteen  days  if  he  were  not  relieved, 
kept  his  word,  and  brought  and  laid  the  keys  on 
the  death-bed. J  The  tale  is  not  improbable. 
Duguesclin  had  been  the  pride  of  the  free  com- 
panies, the  father  of  the  soldiers ;  he  made 
their  fortunes,  and  ruined  himself  to  pay  their 
ransoms. 

The  states  of  Brittany  entered  into  negotia- 

*  Chronique  en  Vers  de  1341  a  1381,  par  maitre  Gnill.  de 
St.  Andre,  licencie  en  decret,  scolastique  de  Dol,  notaire 
Apostolique  et  Imperial,  ambassadeur,  conseiller  et  secre- 
taire du  due  Jean  IV. : — 

"  Les  Francois  estoient  testonnes, 
Et  leurs  airs  tout  effemines; 
Avoient  beaucoup  de  perleries, 
Et  de  nouvelles  broderies. 
Us  estoient  frisques  et  mignotz, 
Chantoient  cumme  des  syrenotz ; 
En  salles  d'herbettes  jonchees, 
Dansuient,  pprtoient  barbes  fourchei  s  • 
....  Les  vieux  ressembloient  aux  jeunes; 
Et  tous  prenoient  terrible  noin, 
Pour  faire  paour  aux  Bretons." 

(Chronicle  in  verse  from  the  year  1341  to  the  year  1381,  by 
master  William  de  St.  Andre,  licentiate  at  law,  graduate  of 
Dol,  Apostolic  and  Imperial  notary,  ambassador,  counsellor, 
and  secretary  to  duke  John  IV.: — "The  French  were  all 
befrizzled  and  full  of  effeminate  airs:  pearl  ornaments  they 
abounded  in,  and  new  embroidery.  Sprightly  were  they  and 
finical,  and  sang  like  your  siren.  They  danced  in  halls 

strewed  with  rushes,  wore  peaked  beards You  could 

not  tell  the  old  from  the  young ;  and  all  took  a  terrible 
name,  to  strike  the  Bretons  with  dread.") 

t  "  A !  doulce  France  amie,  je  te  lairay  briefement ! 
Or  veille  Dieu  de  gloire,  par  son  commandement, 
Que  si  bon  conestahle  aiez  prochainement 
De  coi  vous  vailliez  mieulx  en  honour  plainement1' 
Poeme  de  Duguesclin,  MS.  de  La.  Bibl.  Royale, 

JVo.  7i>24,  142  verso 

(Ah !  sweet,  beloved  France,  soon  shall  I  leave  you.  Now 
•nay  God  of  his  glory  be  pleased  to  grant  that  so  good  a  con 
stable  may  next  be  yours,  that  >  our  honor  may  stand  con 
fessed  before  the  world.) 

J  See  M.  Lacahane's  excellent  Life  nf  Charles  V.  In  th« 
Diet,  de  la  Conversation. 
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tions  with  the  French  king ;  the  duke  with  the 
English.  As  Charles  V.  refused  to  listen  to 
any  arrangement,  the  Bretons  admitted  aid  from 
England.  The  earl  of  Buckingham,  a  brother 
of  Richard  II.,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Brit- 
tany, but  by  the  route  of  Picardy,  Champagne, 
the  Beauce,  the  Blaisois,  and  Maine  ;  that  is, 
with  orders  to  march  it  across  the  whole  king- 
dom. He  met  with  no  obstacle.  Charles  V. 
persisted  in  refusing  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
permission  to  encounter  him. 

Duguesclin  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  (A.  D. 
1380.)  The  king  died  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  on  which  day  he  had  abolished  every  tax 
not  authorized  by  the  States.  This  was  re- 
turning to  the  point  whence  he  had  begun  his 
reign. 

On  his  death-bed,  he  advised  the  winning 
back  of  the  Bretons  at  any  cost.*  He  had 
previously  given  orders  that  Duguesclin  should 
be  buried  at  St.  Denys,  next  to  his  own  tomb. 
His  faithful  counsellor,  the  sire  de  la  Riviere, 
was  interred  at  his  feet. 

This  prince  died  young,  (he  was  but  forty- 
four  years  of  age,)  and  without  having  brought 
any  thing  to  a  conclusion.  A  minority  followed. 
Schism,  the  Breton  war,  the  scarcely  appeased 
revolt  of  Languedoc,  the  Flemish  revolution! 
at  its  height — here  were  embarrassments  enow 
for  a  young  king,  aged  twelve.  Although 
Charles  V.  had  declared  by  ordinance,  A.  D. 
1374,  that  kings  were  to  arrive  at  their  majori- 
ty at  fourteen,  his  son  was  fated  to  remain  long 
a  minor,  even  all  his  life. 

Charles  V.  left  two  things — strongly-fortified 
towns  and  money.  After  all  that  he  had  had 
to  give  to  the  English  and  the  free  companies, 
he  had  found  means  to  amass  seventeen  mil- 
lions. This  treasure  he  had  concealed  at  Vin- 
cennes,  (Melon?)  within  the  thickness  of  a  wall. 
But  his  son  did  not  profit  by  it. 

The  king  thought  himself  sure  of  the  bur- 
gesses. He  had  confirmed  and  increased  the 
privileges  of  all  the  towns  which  had  abandoned 
the  English  party. J  He  had  taken  the  right 
of  asylum  for  criminals  from  his  brother's 
hotels,  and  submitted  these  hotels  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  provost.  In  compliance  with 
the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
he  empowered  it  to  carry  its  decrees  into  effect 
without  delay,  notwithstanding  all  royal  letters 
to  the  contrary. §  He  allowed  the  citizens  of 
Paris  to  hold  fiefs  hy  the  same  title  as  the  no- 
bles, and  to  wear  the  same  ornaments  as  the 


*  Froissart,  vii.  306,  ed.  Buchon. 

t  The  history  of  this  revolution  belongs,  properly  speak- 
ing, to  Charles  VI.'s  reign.  It  will  be  handled  in  the  suc- 
ceeding book. 

t  The  rapidity  with  which  these  towns  were  recovered 
may  he  traced,  as  I  have  noticed  at  p.  465,  by  the  dates  of 
the  charters. — As  regards  the  history  of  the  communes,  1 
would  direct  particular  attention  to  the  fifth  volume  of  M. 
Guizot's  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation,  &c.  No  one  has  analyzed 
the  complicated  originet  of  the  Third  Estate  (Tiers-Etat) 
with  greater  judgment  and  precision.  I  shall  return  to  the 
Consideration  of  this  great  subject. 

t>  Ordonn  v.  323. 


knights.  Thus  he  created  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  a  plebeian  nobility,  which  was  to  de- 
grade the  other  by  its  imitation  of  it.  And,  bv 
degrees,  all  the  lands  of  the  Isle  of  France 
passed  into  the  hands  of  burgesses ;  that  is, 
became  intimately  dependent  upon  the  mon- 
arch. 

These  distant  advantages  did  not  counterbal- 
ance present  ills.  The  people  were  exhausted. 
The  taxes  were  all  the  heavier,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  king 
had  wisely  imposed  on  himself  as  a  rule  not  to 
tamper  with  the  coinage.  I  know  not  but  what 
this  form  of  taxation  was  regretted.  At  an  epoch 
in  which  there  was  little  commerce,  and  the 
feudal  rents  were  generally  paid  in  kind,  the 
alteration  of  the  coin  affected  but  a  small  num- 
ber, and  only  those  who  could  afford  to  lose ; 
for  instance,  the  usurers,  Jews,  Cahorcins, 
Lombards,  bankers,  and  money-brokers  of 
Rome  or  Avignon.  Taxes,  on  the  contrary, 
passed  them  over,  to  fall  directly  on  the  poor. 

The  Church  property  alone  could  help  people 
and  king ;  but  it  required  time  for  the  necessary 
boldness  to  lay  hands  upon  it.  To  take  their 
possessions  from  pious  foundations,  to  make 
null  and  void  the  last  wishes  of  founders 
whose  families  survived,  to  despoil  the  monas- 
teries which  were  the  patrimony  of  younger 
sons  and  of  maidens  of  noble  birth,*  was  what 
no  one  could  have  attempted  with  impunity  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

A  proof  of  the  great  power  the  clergy  stilt 
possessed,  is  the  ease  with  which  they  effected 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  cities  of 
the  South.  The  French  king,  whom  the 
priests  had  just  so  well  seconded,  had  to  look 
twice  before  he  embroiled  himself  with  them. 

The  schism  placed  the  pope  of  Avignon 
wholly  at  the  king's  command,  and  gave  him. 
it  is  true,  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  benefices 
throughout  the  Gallican  Church  ;  but  it  placed 
France  in  a  perilous  position,  isolating  her,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  and  putting  her 
out  of  the  pale  of  Christian  law. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  much  for  the  crown  to 
have  within  two  centuries  concentrated  in  its 
hands  the  two  powers  of  the  middle  age — the 
Church  and  feudalism.  Henceforward,  eccle- 
siastical dignities  were  assured  to  the  king's 
servants,  and  fiefs  either  annexed  to  the  crown, 
or  became  the  appanage  of  princes  of  the 
blood.  The  great  feudal  houses,  those  living 
types  of  provincialities,  became  gradually  ex- 
tinct.f  The  differences  of  the  middle  age 
subsided  into  unity.  But,  as  yet,  this  unity 
was  weak. 

If  Charles  V.  could  not  effect  much  himself, 
he  at  least  bequeathed  to  France  the  type  of 
the  king  of  modern  times,  whom  before  she 

*  As  late  as  1784,  the  noblesse  of  Burgundy  solicited  thi 
foundation  of  a  chapter  of  Demoiselles.  Archives  du  Ruy 
flume,  JT.,  pieces  relatives  a  la  svpprestion  du  content  dl 
Marcifny. 

t  See  the  details  in  Sismondi  Hist,  des  Fr.  t.  xl.  pp.  305. 30« 
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tnew  not.  He  taught  the  thoughtless  warriors 
of  Crecy  and  of  Poitiers,  what  reflection,  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance  meant.  This  training 
had  a  tedious  course  to  run,  and  repeated  les- 
sons were  necessary  to  complete  the  education  ; 
but,  at  least,  the  end  was  distinctly  marked  to 
which  France  was  to  be  conducted  by  Louis 
XI.  and  by  Henri  IV.,  by  Richelieu  and  by 
Colbert. 

The  miseries  of  the  fourteenth  century  led 
her  to  know  herself  better.  And  first,  she  re- 
cognised that  she  was  not,  and  would  not  be 
English.  At  the  same  time,  she  lost  some- 
thing of  the  religious  and  chivalrous  character 
which  had  confounded  her  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom  during  the  whole  middle  age, 
and  saw  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  na- 
tional and  prosaic  aspect.  At  the  first  essay, 
she  attained  in  Froissart  the  perfection  of  prose 
narrative.*  From  Joinville  to  Froissart,  the 
progress  of  our  language  is  immense  ;  from 
Froissart  to  Comines,  hardly  perceptible. 

Froissart  is  the  epitome  of  the  France  of 
that  day,  at  bottom  thoroughly  prosaic,  but 
chivalrous  in  form,  and  graceful  in  accost. 
The  gallant  chaplain,  who  supplied  my  lady 
Pkilippa  with  fine  stories  and  with  lays  of  love, 
tells  us  his  history  as  carelessly  as  he  chanted 
his  mass.  Friends  or  enemies,  English  or 
French,  good  or  evil,  are  all  one  to  the  narra- 
tor. They  who  accuse  him  of  partiality,  do 
not  understand  him.  If  he  sometimes  seem 
fond  of  the  English,  it  is  that  they  are  success- 
ful.! 'All  is  very  immaterial  to  him,  provided 
that  he  can  follow  his  fancy  by  going  from  cas- 
tle to  castle,  from  abbey  to  abbey,  telling  and 
hearing  fine  stories,  just  as  we  see  him,  the  joy- 
ous priest,  journeying  along  to  the  Pyrenees, 
with  the  four  greyhounds  in  leash  that  he  is 
taking  to  the  count  of  Foix.J 

*  Not  to  mention  numerous  other  fine  passages,  there  is 
nothing  to  my  mind  more  exquisite  in  our  language  than 
thf  chapter: — "How  king  Edward  told  the  countess  of 
Salisbury  that  he  must  have  her  love,  at  which  she  was  all 
abashed." 

t  Although  Froissart  lived  so  long  in  England,  I  have 
only  met  one  word  of  his  that  seems  borrowed  from  the 
English  tongue: — "Le  roi  de  France  pour  ce  jour  etoit 
Jen ne,  ct  volontiers  trawillait,  (travelled,  for  voyaa-eait") 
t.  iv.  p.  475,  ed.  Buchon. 

J  ....  "I  considered  in  myself  that  grand  deeds  ot 
nrms  would  not  fall  out  for  a  long  space  of  time  in  the 
marches  of  Picardy  and  the  country  of  Flanders,  since  there 
was  peace  in  those  parts  ;  and  it  was  very  tiresome  to  me  to 
be  idle ;  for  I  well  know,  that  when  the  time  shall  come, 
when  I  shall  be  dead  and  rotten,  this  grand  and  noble 
history  will  be  much  in  fashion,  and  at.  noble  and  valiant 
l>ersons  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  gain  ironi  it  augmenta- 
tion of  profit.  And  moreover,  since  I  had,  God  be  thanked, 
sr  n<e  and  memory,  and  a  good  collection  of  all  past  things, 
with  a  clear  understanding  to  conceive  all  the  facts  of  which 
I  should  be  informed,  touching  my  principal  ma  tcrs,  and 
sir.ce  I  was  of  an  age  and  constitution  of  body  well  fit  to 
encounter  difficulties,  I  determined  not  to  delay  pursuing 
my  subject.  And  in  order  to  know  the  truth  of  distanl 
transactions,  without  sending  upon  the  inquiry  any  other 
in  place  of  myself,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  visiting  that 
high  and  redoubted  prince,  Gas  tun  Phoebus,  count  de  Foix 
and  de  Beam  ....  I  began  my  journey,  inquiring  on  all 
sides  for  news,  and,  through  the  grace  of  God,  continued  it, 
without  peril  or  hurt,  until  I  arrived  at  the  count's  castle 
of  Ortais  (Orthez)  ....  in  the  year  of  grace,  1388  .  .  .  . 
he  himself,  when  I  put  any  question  to  him,  answered  it 
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A  much  less  known  work,  and  on  which  1 
should  therefore  be  the  more  inclined  to  en- 
large, is  a  treatise  composed  by  command  ol 
the  king  for  the  use  of  the  dwellers  in  tho 
ountry,  and  entitled : — Le  Vrai  Regime  et  Gou- 
ernement  des  Bergers  et  Bergeres,  compose  par 
le  rustique  Jehan  de  Brie,  le  Bon  Berger,  (A.  D. 
1379.)*  In  this  little  book,  which  is  gracefully 
written  and  with  much  sweetness,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  set  off  rural  life,  and  to  interest  the 
peasant,  disheartened  after  so  many  calamities, 
in  his  occupations.  The  idea  is  touching.  It 
is  clearly  the  king  who  turns  peasant,  and  who, 
in  this  garb,  comes  among  his  people,  lies  down 
between  the  ox  and  fhe  ass,  gently  exhorts 
them,  and  encourages  and  essays  to  inform 
them. 

Apropos  of  the  rearing  of  flocks,  and  amidst 
pastoral  and  veterinary  receipts,  Jehan  finds 
means  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  ques- 
tions agitated  at  the  time.  The  terms  shep- 
herd and  fold  lead  the  way  to  innumerable 
allusions  ;  and  we  everywhere  detect,  amidst 
the  affectation  of  rustic  simplicity,  the  satirical 
spirit  of  the  lawyers,f  and  their  timid  causticity 
with  regard  to  the  priests.  This  book  is  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  advocate  Patelin  and  the  sa- 
tire Menippee. 

To  return.  In  the  apparent  and  admired  or- 
der introduced  by  Charles  V.,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral system  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there 
was  involved  a  something  weak  and  false.  The 
new  religion,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure 

most  readily,  saying,  that  the  history  I  was  employed  on 
would  in  times  to  come  be  more  sought  after  than  any 
other;  'because,'  added  he,  'my  fair  sir,  more  gallant  deeds 
of  arms  have  been  performed  within  these  last  fifty  years, 
and  more  wonderful  things  have  happened,  than  for  three 
hundred  years  before.'  "  Froissart,  b.  iii.  c.  1. 

*  Jehan  at  first  narrates  how : — "  At  the  age  when  children 
begin  to  spit  out  their  first  teeth,  when  they  still  are  giddy- 
pated,  and  not  accountable  for  their  actions,"  he  was  deputed 
to  take  charge  of  the  geese ;  then  of  the  swine ;  how,  after- 
wards, "growing  up  to  be  promoted  to  several  honors," 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  horses  and  cows ;  "  and  then  he 
was  given  the  care  of  eighty  frolicsome  and  innocent  lambs 
....  he  was,  as  it  were,  their  guardian  and  curator,  fur 
they  were  under  age  and  minors."  He  did  not  demean  him 
self  like  certain  temporal  or  spiritual  shepherds  ....  &.c 
Then,  "  the  said  Jehan  de  Brie,  without  simony,  was  ap- 
pointed and  instituted  to  bear  the  keys  of  the  provision 
stores  ....  of  the  hotel  de  Messy,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
counsellors  of  the  king  our  lord,  attached  to  the  inquests  of 
his  parliament  sit  Paris  ....  When  the  said  de  Brie  had 
taken  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  in  the  science 
of  sheep-tending,  and  was  worthy  to  read  in  the  street 
au  Feurre,  (du.  Fouarre,  where  the  Paris  schools  were.) 
near  the  stall  for  the  calves,  or  under  the  shadow  of  an 
elm  or  lime,  behind  the  sheep,  then  he  went  to  live  in  the 
Palais-royal  in  the  hotel  of  messire  Arnoul  de  Grantpont, 
treasurer  to  the  royal  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Paris  .  .  .  . — 
Firstly,  lambs  which  are  young  and  tender  should  be  kindly 
and  gently  treated,  and  ought  not  to  be  struck  and  beaten 

with  wands,  stick',  &c When  the  lambs  are  cut, 

then  should  the  shepherd  be  without  sin,  and  it  is  good  that 
he  confess,  &c.  &c." — This  charming  little  work  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  reprinted  since  the  sixteenth  century.  I  am 
acquainted  with  two  editions  of  it,  both  printed  at  Paris, 
the  one  bears  the  date  of  1542,  (Bibl.de  1' Arsenal,;  the  other  ; 
has  no  date,  (Bibl.  Royale,  S.  880 ) 

t  The  following  passage  is  the  lawyer  all  over—"  They . 
(the  lambs)  were  under  age  and  minors  ;  and  since  the  saii 
Jean  was  not  noble,  nor  of  any  lineage,  he  could  not  under 
take  the  lease,  but  only  the  charge,  (il  n'en  put  avoir  fe  bitl 
mais  il  en  eut  la  garde,)  government,  and  ordering  of  them  ; 
as  fai  as  concerned  rearins  them." 
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STATE  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 


The  new  divinity. 


rested,  the  monarchy,  was  itself  founded  upon 
an  equivocation.  From  feudal  suzerainty  it 
had  become,  under  the  influence  of  the  legists, 
Roman,  imperial  monarchy.  The  Establish- 
ments of  France  and  of  Orleans  had  become 
the  Establishments  of  all  France.  The  mon- 
arch had  unnerved  feudalism,  taken  its  arms 
out  of  its  hands,  and  then,  on  the  return  of  war, 
had  desired  to  restore  them.  Feudalism,  full 
of  pride  and  weakness,  still  survived  ;  resem- 
bling a  gigantic  armor  which,  hanging  empty 
against  the  wall,  yet  threatens  and  brandishes 
the  lance.  As  soon  as  touched,  it  falls  to  the 
ground — at  Crecy  and  at  Poitiers. 

It  was  imperative,  then,  to  have  recourse  to 
mercenaries,  to  hired  soldiers  ;  that  is,  to  make 
war  with  money.  But  where  get  it  1  As  yet, 
laying  hands  on  the  Church  was  not  dreamed 
of,  and  productive  industry  was  yet  unborn. 
With  all  his  political  wisdom,  Charles  V.  was 
here  at  a  loss.  At"  the  last  moment,  every 
thing  failed  him  at  once.  The  English  who 
marched  through  France  in  1380,  encountered 
no  more  resistance  than  they  had  met  with  in 
1370  :  the  king,  having  lost  the  Bretons,  was 
still  weaker  than  before. 

Wisdom  failing,  folly  was  tried.  Under  the 
youthful  Charles  VI.,  France  launched  out  into 
an  extravagant  imitation  of  the  ancient  chivalry, 
whose  true  character  and  even  whose  forms  had 
lapsed  from  men's  minds.*  This  spurious  imi- 
tation of  the  antique  chose  for  its  hero  the  fa- 
mous leader  of  free  companies  who  had  deliv- 
ered France  from  them,  the  abl-e  Duguesclin. 
The  epopee  founded  on  his  deeds  and  actions! 


*  So  completely,  that  when,  in  Charles  VI.'s  time,  the  two 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  were  solemnly  admitted  knights, 
all  the  spectators  were  asking  what  the  various  ceremonies 
nieant. — See  the  following  book. 

t  This  poem  presents  a  whimsical  compound  of  two  very 
opposite  s»ts  of  ideas.  Duguesclin  is  painted  as  a  knight  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  is  made  to  be  as  ill-affected  to  the 
priests,  as  one  was  in  the  fourteenth.  He  will  take  nothing 
from  the  people  ;  he  only  holds  to  ransom  pope  and  church- 
men. One  would  fancy  one  was  reading  the  Henriade : — 

.  .  .  Le  prevost  d'Avignon 
Vint  droit  a  Villenove,  oii  la  chevalerie 
De  Bertran  et  des  siens  estoit  adonc  logic. 
II  a  dit  a  Bertran  que  point  ne  le  detrie : 
Sire,  1'avoir  est  prest,  je  vous  acertefie, 
Et  la  solution  seelee  et  fournie, 
Come  Jhesu  donna  le  fils  sainte  Marie 
A  Marie-Magdalaine  qui  fut  Jhesu  amie. 
Et  Bertran  li  a  dit :  Beau  sire,  je  vous  prie, 
Dont  viat  ycilz  avoirs,  ne  me  le  celez  mie  1 
La  pris  li  Aposteles  en  sa  thresorerie  ? 
Nanil,  Sire,  dit-il,  mais  la  debte  est  paie 
Da  cnmmun  il'Avignon,  a  chascun  sa  partie. 
Dit  Bertran  Dr  Guesclin:  Prevost,  je  vous  afie 
Jd  n'en  arons  oi.niers  en  jour  de  notre  vie, 
Se  ce  n'est  de  1'avoir  venant  de  la  clergie, 
Et  volons  que  tuit  cil  qui  la  taille  ont  paiee, 
Aient  tout  lor  argent,  sans  prendre  tine  maillie 
Sire,  dit  li  pr6vost,  Dieux  vous  doint  bonne  vie 
La  pour  gent  arez  formcnt  esleessie,  (rejouie.) 
Amis,  ce.dit  Bertran,  au  pape  me  direz, 
due  ces  grans  tresors  soil  Olivers  et  defermez, 
Ceulz  qui  lont  paie.  11  lor  soil  retorez, 
Et  dittes  que  jamais  n'en  soil  nul  reculez. 
Car,  w  le  savoie.  ja  ne  vuu.-;  en  doubtez, 


is  a  plain  proof  that  the  real  character  of  the  con  • 
stable  of  Charles  V.  was  utterly  misunderstood. 

The  most  successful  part  of  this  imitation  of 
chivalry  lay  in  the  richness  of  the  arms  and 
surcoats  worn,  and  in  the  splendor  of  the  tour- 
naments. Charles  V.  had  left  a  ruined  people 
yet  from  this  ruin  was  asked  more  than  wealth 
had  ever  been  able  to  pay.  Once  in  the  vortex 
of  impossibilities,  to  ask  costs  nothing. 

All  Europe  is  similarly  situated  :  the  same 
vertigo  prevails  everywhere.  Fortune  devolves 
the  government  of  most  of  the  kingdoms  on 
minors.  Monarchy,  the  new  divinity,  prattles, 
or  dotes.  Three-quarters  of  the  age  of  Charles- 
le-Sage,  the  first  age  of  policy,  have  not  pass- 
ed away  before  its  senses  fail,  and  it  turns  mad. 
A  generation  of  madmen  have  become  kings. 
To  the  glorious  Edward  III.  succeeds  the  gid- 
dy Richard  II.  ;  to  the  prudent  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  the  drunken  Wenceslaus ;  to  the  wise 
Charles  V.,  Charles  VI.,  a  raging  bedlamite. 
Urban  VI.,  Don  Pedro  of  Castile,  and  Jonn 
Visconti,  all  betrayed  symptoms  of  mental  de- 
rangement. 

The  petty  negative  wisdom  which  thought  it 
had  neutralized  the  great  movement  of  the 
world,  had  already  exhausted  its  resources.  It 
thought  it  had  done  all ;  and  all  began  again. 
The  threads  which  the  prudent  fancied  were  in 
their  hands  to  work  with,  grew  more  and  more 
entangled.  The  contradictions  of  the  world 
increased  :  reason,  divine  and  human,  seemed 
to  have  abdicated.  "  God,"  to  use  Luther's 
saying,  "  was  wearied  of  the  game,  and  flung 
the  cards  under  the  table." 

A  tragic  moment  is  that  in  which  one  feeis 
one's  senses  failing — the  moment  in  which  rea- 
son, glimmering  with  its  last  light,  sees  itself 
about  to  be  extinguished. 

"Oh,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mnd,  sweet  heaven  !" 

Exclaims  King  Lear, — 

"  Keep  me  from  madness ;  I  would  not  go  m:id." 

Et  je  fusse  oultre  mer  passez  et  Wen  alez, 
Jo  seroie  aincois  par  dtca  retourm-z  .... 

Poiime  rle  Dvgucsclin,  MS.  de  la  Bill,  llonale, 

JVo.  7224,/u/zo4'J. 
(.  .  .  .  The  provost  of  Avignon  cnme  straight  to  Ville 
neuve,  where  were  Bertrand  and  his  knights.  He  tells  Bt-r 
trand  there  is  no  delay.  "My  lord,  the  money,  I  give  you 
notice,  is  ready,  and  the  acquittance  sealed  and  duly  drawn. 
even  as  Jesus,  the  son,  gave  St.  Mary  to  Mary  Magdalen,  \vlm 
was  dear  to  Jesus  (?)."  And  Bertrand  said  to  him  :  "F'iiir 
sir,  I  prav  you,  whencs  does  this  money  come  ?  Conceal 
not  the  truth  from  me.  Docs  it  come  cut  of  the  |:<jj'r'~ 
treasury  1"  "  By  no  means,  my  lord,"  he  answers,  "  but  the 
debt  is  paid  by  the  commons  of  Avignon,  each  p;iys  his 
quota."  Says  Bertrand  Duyucsclin,  "  Provost,  I  swear  I 
will  never  have  a  penny  of  it  to  the  last  day  of  my  life, 
except  it  comes  out  of  the  clergy.  And  it  is  my  pleasure, 
that  all  who  have  paid  this  t».x  have  back  their  money, 
every  farthing  of  it."  "My  lord,"  says  the  provost,  "God 
send  you  length  of  days;  the  poor  people  will  be  beside 
themselves  with  joy."  "  Friends,"  says  Bertrand,  "  tell  the 
pope  from  me  to  open  and  unlock  his  great  treasures.  They 
who  have  paid  him  shall  have  their  money  returned,  and 
say  that  none  must  ever  be  kept  back.  For,  if  I  hear  of  it, 
be  assured  though  I  were  far  bcyonJ  sea,  I  vvonld  return  a 
once.") 
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By  C.  M.  YONGE.     18mo,  flexible  cloth,  45  cents. 

Sold  by  ail  booksellers;  or  sent  by  mat/,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
New  York:   D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 


A   History  of  the  World. 

FROM  THE  CREATION  TO   THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  ROM  AIT  EMPIRE. 

By  PHILIP   SMITH,  B.A., 

One  of  the  Principal  Contributors  to  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Eiography, 

and  Geography. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Engravings. 
3  vols.,  8vo. 

"  These  volumes  embody  the  results  of  many  years  of  arduous  and  conscientious 
study.  The  work  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory  book  on  the 
subject  written  in  our  language.  The  author's  methods  are  dignified  and  judicious,  and 
he  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  recent  light  thrown  by  philological  research  on  the 
annals  of  the  East.  The  work  is  well  supplied  with  maps,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  as  the 
production  of  a  careful  and  judicious  investigator." — Dr.  C.  K.  Adams's  Manual  of  His- 
torical Literature. 


Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History. 

By  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  A.  S. 
Eevised  by  C.  S.  HENBY,  D.D. 

8vo.    Cloth,  $3.50;  or, 
"Ancient  History  and  Modern  History,"  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00  each. 

The  ANCIENT  HISTORY  contains  the  political  history,  geographical  position,  and  social 
state  of  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity,  carefully  digested  from  the  ancient  writers, 
and  illustrated  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  scholars  and  travelers. 

The  MODERN  HISTORY  contains  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  principal  European  nations, 
their  political  history,  and  the  changes  in  their  social  condition ;  with  u  history  of  the 
colonies  founded  by  Europeans. 

Dryness  is  generally  characteristic  of  condensed  historical  outlines ;  in  the  present 
case  it  is  avoided  by  the  vigorous  style  of  the  author,  and  the  introduction  of  interesting 
anecdotes  and  episodes  that  serve  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  bring  out  in  clear  light  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  or  national  character.  The  American  edition  has  been  revised 
throughout  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  an  admirable  chapter  on 
American  history. 


A  General   History  of  Greece. 

FROM  THE  3ARLIE8T  PERIOD  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  Subsequent  History  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  G.  W.  COX. 
12mo.       -       -       Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  histories  of  Greece.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  work  is  the  importance  the  author  attaches  to  mythology  as  a  key  to 
the  characteristics  of  early  civilization.  In  these  theories  he  follows  Curtius  and  rejects 
Grote." 
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"  Tlie  American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off,  at 
a  given  time,  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.'1'1 — WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE. 

HISTORY 

OF   THE 

Formation  of  the  Constitution 

OF   TIIE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

By  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Uniform  with,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  author's  "History  of  the 

United  States." 

In  2  vols.,  Svo.      Price,  $2.50  per  voL 

"  The  study  of  Bancroft's  '  History  of  the  United  States '  is  recommended  as  conveying 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  last  century,  and  showing  how 
the  colonies  grew  to  what  will  soon  be  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe." — 
JOHN  BRIGHT,  at  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham  Central  Library,  June  1,  1882. 

"  This  long-expected  continuation  of  the  magnum  opus  of  Mr.  Bancroft  has  come  at 
last,  and,  alike  in  perfection  of  style  and  fullness  of  contents,  it  abundantly  justifies  the 
more  than  Horatian  delay  brought  by  the  venerable  author  to  its  preparation.  .  .  .  The 
style  of  the  work  is  remarkable  for  its  classic  severity  and  for  its  terseness.  In  the  grave 
and  judicial  summing  up  of  its  judgments  on  the  great  men  and  the  great  events  here 
passed  in  review,  it  does  not  suffer  at  all  by  comparison  with  the  immortal  work  of  Thu- 
cydides,  and  it  differs  from  the  poignant  brevity  of  Tacitus  only  because  Mr.  Bancroft  is 
broader  and  more  liberal  in  his  philosophy." — New  York  Herald. 

"  It  is  nearly  a  half-century  since  George  Bancroft  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
work  by  which  his  reputation  has  chiefly  been  made,  and  on  which  alone  it  will  rest  in 
after-time.  He  now  gives  to  the  world  two  additional  volumes  of  his  colossal  undertaking, 
for,  although  possessing  another  title,  they,  in  truth,  arc  but  a  part  of  the  work  begun  so 
long  ago.  As  now  known,  his  '  History  of  the  United  States '  ends  with  the  peace.  These 
volumes,  therefore,  take  up  the  narrative  where  volume  ten  (the  last  one  published)  leaves 
off,  and  thus  become  as  much  a  continuation  of  the  story  as  if  they  followed  as  volumes 
eleven  and  twelve  of  the  '  History  of  the  United  States.'  " — New  York  Times. 

"  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  in  his  eighty-second  year — an  age  which  few  men  reach,  and 
at  which  few  of  those  who  do  reach  it  retain  the  disposition  or  the  capacity  for  protracted 
literary  labor — sends  out  to  the  world  a  work  which,  in  its  clearness  and  strength  of 
diction,  its  breadth  of  scope,  its  wealth  of  fresh  material,  and  its  philosophic  grasp  of 
events  and  their  causes,  would  have  reflected  honor  upon  his  prime.  His  '  History  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America'  may  be  viewed  either  as 
a  continuation  of  his  previous  '  History  of  the  United  States,'  or  as  an  independent  work, 
and  viewed  in  either  aspect,  it  is  a  contribution  to  our  literature  of  singular  value  and 
importance." — Boston  Journal. 

"  The  two  new  volumes  have  in  reality  a  fresher  interest  for  the  generation  of  to-day 
than  have  the  preceding  ten,  for  at  every  point  they  touch  on  matters  that  were  but  lately 
burning  questions,  and  the  ashes  of  which  are  not  quite  cold." — Cleveland  Herald. 


BANCROFT'S   "HISTORY   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION."— (Continued.) 

"  Whether  taken  as  the  complete  and  successful  finishing  of  a  great  historical  work, 
or  as  a  separate  work,  to  be  judged  solely  on  its  own  meriis,  without  regard  to  anything 
that  has  preceded  it,  these  two  volumes  must  needs  be  welcomed  as  an  important  contri- 
bution to  historical  literature,  and  recognized  as  one  which  would  have  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  young  and  unknown  author." — The  Critic. 

"  I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  more  unpurtisan  history  of  our  confederacy  and  the 
formation  of  our  Constitution  than  this  one  before  me,  and  certainly  none  can  compare 
with  it  in  fullness  of  research  and  comprehensiveness  of  aim." — Boston  Correspondent 
of  Springfield  Republican. 

"  It  may  be  said,  in  few  words,  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  enriched  American  literature 
•with  a  clear  and  authoritative  history  of  the  Constitution,  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an 
admirable  exponent  of  that  document,  and  will  be  accepted  as  such  by  jurists  and  essayists, 
as  well  as  by  historians.  A  large  collection  of  valuable  historical  papers  occupies  part  of 
the  second  volume,  and  gives  additional  interest  to  the  whole." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"  While  these  volumes  bring  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  to  a  most  important  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  United  States,  the  hopes  of  every  American  scholar  will  go  out  that  ho 
may  yet  be  spared  to  bring  together  the  vast  wealth  of  materials  which  he  has  hoarded 
relative  to  the  events  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 
So  excellent  is  the  work  thus  far  accomplished  by  this  great  historian,  that  American 
patriotism  pleads  that  he  may  continue  to  record  the  ideas  and  the  events  which  are  the 
soul  and  life  of  the  nation." —  Utica  Herald. 

"  Mr.  Bancroft  has  at  last  completed,  after  many  years  of  labor,  his  history  of  the 
Constitution,  to  which  he  has  devoted  more  time,  and  for  the  preparation  of  which  he  has 
had  better  opportunities,  than  any  other  historian,  and  its  publication  is  itself  an  event  in 
American  history,  at  least  in  the  history  of  American  literature." — New  York  World. 

"  It  is  an  exhaustive  work,  in  two  large  volumes,  and  is  characterized  by  that  lucidity 
of  style  and  precision  of  statement  which  have  always  distinguished  Mr.  Bancroft's  writ- 
ings, and  which  have  won  for  him  a  foremost  position  among  our  native  historians.  One 
has  only  to  open  the  book  at  random  to  come  upon  passages  that  stamp  themselves  upon 
the  memory.  The  extracts  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  collection  of  papers,  which  are  printed  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  have  been  confined  to  those  of  which  he  has  authentic  copies  in 
manuscript,  and  are,  therefore,  of  great  interest  and  value.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
of  these  have  been  printed  before.  That  the  book  will  have  the  favorable  reception  which 
the  author  deserves  there  can  be  little  doubt." — Boston  Courier. 

"  It  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  same  writer's  '  History  of  the  United  States' 
as  a  standard  work,  to  hold  honorable  place  in  every  well-appointed  library.  The  present 
volumes  are,  indeed,  a  continuation  of  the  ten  volumes  already  published,  and  form  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes  of  the  scries,  being  directly  connected  with  the  tenth  vol- 
ume."— Providence  Daily  Journal. 

"  The  value  of  the  work  to  the  student  of  politics  can  not  well  be  overestimated. 
Thoroughly  done,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  has  unquestionably  done  it,  it  leaves  no  chance  for 
emendation  or  addition." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  has  been  forty-eight  years  writing  the  '  History  of  the 
United  States,'  and  yet  has  only  brought  it  down  to  the  election  of  the  first  President,  so 
careful  and  painstaking  is  his  work.  Like  Gibbon,  he  is  said  frequently  to  rewrite  whole 
sections.  Though  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  the  venerable  historian  is  still  at  work, 
and  hopes  to  bring  his  history  down  to  the  Mexican  War." — Rochester  Herald. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 


EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 
By  W,  E.  H.  LECKY, 

Author  of  "  History  of  the  Else  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,"  etc. 

Volumes  III  and  IV,  extending  from  the  accession  of  George  III  to  1784,  the  opening 
year  of  Pitt's  first  ministry,  and  covering  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  Pub- 
lished by  arrangement  with  the  author. 


Large  IZmo.    Uniform  with  Vols.  land  //,  of  which  new  editions  are  now  ready 


The  4  vols.,  cloth,  $2.25  each. 


"The  historian  who,  by  a  general  consensus  of  critical  opinion,  is  accredited  with  impartiality, 
research,  and  directness,  is  happy  in  his  generation.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  William  E.  H. 
Lecky,  while  dealing  with  a  century  of  English  history  replete  with  '  burning  questions '  on  which 
men  still  take  issue,  to  have  his  fairness  admitted  by  all,  and  his  judgments  challenged  by  few. 
The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  '  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century '  have  just  been 
issued  in  this  country,  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  will  be  found  in  every  way  to 
sustain  the  high  character  of  the  work.  The  determination  to  give  both  sides  of  every  question, 
the  fearlessness  in  judgment,  and  the  simplicity  of  style,  are  preserved."— New  York  Herald. 

"  This  section  of  the  work  covers  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IH,  a  period 
which,  in  its  bearing  on  constitutional,  political,  and  social  problems,  was  the  most  pregnant  in 
the  modern  history  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  during  these  momentous  years  that  the  relation  of  the 
Crown  to  a  Ministry  representing  the  House  of  Commons  was  definitely  fixed,  that  the  necessity  of 
parliamentary  reform  and  the  expediency  of  abolishing  Catholic  disabilities  were  distinctly  recog- 
nized, and  that  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press  acquired  unprecedented  weight  among  political 
agencies,  and  called  for  new  guarantees  of  freedom  by  changes  in  the  law  of  libel.  This  was  the 
period  of  Burke's  most  potent  and  exemplary  activity,  of  the  Middlesex  election  in  winch  "Wilkcs 
played  a  part  analogous  to  that  taken  by  Bradlaugh  in  our  own  day,  of  the  ministries  of  Bute, 
Grenville,  Rockingham,  Chatham,  Shelburne,  and  the  younger  Pitt. 

"At  home  and  abroad  this  quarter  of  a  century  was  memorable  for  conquests  and  revolutions. 
The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  were  administered  by  Clive,  and  the  vast  accessions  of  ter- 
ritory in  Bengal  were  supplemented  by  those  resulting  from  the  war  with  Ilyder  All.  In  America 
the  discontent  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  ripened  into  open  revolt,  and  all  the  phases  of  the  con- 
test are  exhibited  in  these  volumes,  up  to  the  last  year  of  exhaustion  and  inaction  which  preceded 
the  final  peace.  Simultaneous  with  this  movement  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  growth 
of  political  discontent  in  Ireland,  which  culminated  in  the  demand  for  legislative  independence. 
All  of  these  topics  are  carefully  discussed  by  Mr.  Lecky,  and  the  spirit  which  he  evinces  is  so  candid 
and  impartial  that  his  conclusions  will  be  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect,  even  where  they 
run  counter  to  the  reader's  individual  opinions  and  predilections."— New  York  Sun. 

"  The  directness  and  lucidity  of  style,  the  copiousness  of  information,  and  the  manifest  endeavor 
to  be  strictly  accurate  and  impartial,  which  were  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  the  earlier 
volumes,  are  dominant  features  also  in  these.  His  work,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  will  be  by 
common  consent  awarded  its  place  as  the  most  important  and  impartial  history  of  the  period." — 
Boston  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Lecky  gleans  after  all  others,  and  yet  gives  that  idea  of  what  men  were  driving  at  which 
one  is  apt  to  miss  in  Macaulay's  brilliant  narrative.  He  commands  attention,  and  is  sure  to  turn 
the  opinions  of  the  readers  of  the  history  of  English  politics  in  the  eighteenth  century  very  largely 
in  favor  of  his  own  interpretation  of  those  times.'1''— Boston  Herald. 

"  The  two  new  volumes  of  Lecky 's  '  History  of  England '  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans, as  they  cover  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  treat  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  authors, 
and  philosophers,  whose  memories  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  His  hietory 
of  this  period  will  present  many  points  of  interest  when  compared  with  that  of  the  American  his- 
torian Bancroft,  whose  latest  work,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  is  published  simultaneously  with  Mr. 
Lecky's."—  Chicago  Journal.  
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With  fine  Steel  Portraits  of  President  Arthur,  ex-Sec- 
retary Elaine,  the  lately  deceased  poet  Longfellow,  and  the 
distinguished  French  citizen  Gambetta. 


And  Register  of  Important  Events  of  the  Year  1881. 

Embracing  Political,  Civil,  Military,  and  Social  Affairs ;  Public  Docu- 
ments j  Biography,  Statistics,  Commerce,  Finance,  Literature, 
Science,   Agriculture,  and  Mechanical  Industry. 


3S-EW  SERIES,  VOLUME  VI.  WHOLE  SERIES,  VOLUME  XXI. 


Large  8vo,  uniform  with  "  Appletons'  American  Cyclopaedia." 

Cloth,  $5.00;  sheep,  $6.00;  half  turkey,  §7.00;  half  russia,  $8.00. 


THE  AXNUAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  for  1881,  contains  a  wider  range  of 
topics  than  has  before  been  compressed  in  the  limited  bulk  of  the 
AXXUAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  responding  to  the  expanding  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic in  a  greater  variety  of  subjects — all  valuable  facts  and  important 
events,  discoveries,  and  questions  of  the  year  in  the  fields  of  history, 
politics,  statistics,  commerce,  religion,  the  conditions  and  manifesta- 
tions of  social  and  political  development,  and  new  acquisitions  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  subject  of  the  United  States  census  is  treated  in  the  volume 
with  great  fullness  in  its  various  departments,  and  the  population  is 
given  for  every  county  in  each  State,  and  also  of  all  the  principal  cit- 
ies, and  compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  former  census  of  1870. 
The  returns  of  the  recent  census  in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  other  European  countries,  arc  presented  to  the  latest 
dates  practicable.  Large  and  very  finely  colored  maps  accompany  the 
United  States  census,  and  illustrate  the  comparative  density  of  the 
population  in  1830  and  1880  ;  the  center  of  population  at  the  end  of 
each  decade  since  1800  ;  and  also  the  comparative  density  and  the 
location  of  the  foreign  and  the  colored  population. 
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*#*  In  order  to  meet  the  desire  of  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  a  GENTHAL  INDEX  of 
the  first  fifteen  volumes  has  been  prepared  in  one  volume.  Price,  in  cloth,  $3.50 ;  sheep, 
$4.00;  half  turkey,  $5.00;  half  russia,  $6.00. 
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